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No  other  public  improvement  makes  such  a  big  difference 
for  such  a  little  cost  as  better  street  lighting. 

Is  it  1816  in  your  town? 


Your  electric  light  and 
power  company  will 
tell  you  how  to  get  in 
touch  with  one  of  the 
General  Electric  Com- 
pany's street  lighting 
engineers.  He  knows 
what  other  communi- 
ties have  done,  how 
they  did  it,  and  what 
it  has  meant  to  them. 


In  1816  the  Cologne  Zeitung  pub- 
lished seven  arguments  against 
street  lighting,  of  which  these  three 
are  typical: 

1.  Artificial  lighting  is  an  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  divine  plan  which  has 
preordained  darkness  during  the  night 
time. 

2.  Illuminated  streets  will  induce  people 
to  remain  later  out  of  doors,  leading  to 
an  increase  in  ailments  caused  by  colds. 

3.  Horses  will  be  frightened  and  thieves 
emboldened. 
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Spring  is  the  season  for 
getting  rid  of  the  rubbish 
accumulated  during  the 
winter  months. 


The  Managers  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Co. 
have  had  a  wide  experience 
in  Clean-Up  Campaigns. 


They  will  be  glad  to  co- 
operate with  you  if  there 
is  a  Clean-Up  Campaign  in 
your  city. 


Should  you  care  to  use  the 
Metropolitan  Lifelnsurance 

CLEAN-UP  CIRCULARS 

for  free  distribution,  ask  the 
Metropolitan  Manager  in 
your  community  for  copies. 


WELFARE  DIVISION 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

1  Madison  Avenue 

New  York 
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On  to  Washington 


Better,  bigger,  more  significant  and  vital  than  any 
session  of  the  National  Conference  yet  held — the  pro- 
gram of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  meeting  makes  a  chal- 
lenge to  every  person  interested  in  social  work. 

Health,  homes,  government,  institutions,  education,  in- 
dustry, communities — regardless  of  where  your  interest 
lies,  you  will  find  inspiration  and  concrete  helpfulness  at 
the 

50th  Anniversary  Session 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May   16-23 

Make  your  arrangements  now,  be  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning and  stay  till  the  end.  If  you  wish  further  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  Conference,  railroad  rates,  hotel 
reservations,  etc.,  write  to  the  General  Secretary,  and 
full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  immediately. 

William  Hammond  Parker,  General  Secretary 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
1714  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


"Social  Work  in 
the  Life  of  Today" 

Quo  vadis?  What  dent  are 
we  making?  How  does  our  con- 
ception of  social  work  parallel 
America's  needs  of  today?  Are 
we  overlooking  opportunities ; 
are  we  directing  our  energies 
to  the  best  advantage? 

There  is  a  wealth  of  jolts  and 
ideas  and  impetus  in  this  great 
program  which  no  one  in  social 
work  can  afford  to  miss. 

SPECIAL  TOPICS 
and  CHAIRMEN 

OPENING    SESSION 
WEDNESDAY    EVENING,    May    16 

THURSDAY,   May  17— HEALTH. 
Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  President 
Cornell    University. 

FRIDAY,  May  18— INDUSTRY 

Kev.  John  A.  Ryan,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, Washington,  D    C 

"ToAtzA^7LMV   AND 

Prof.    Roscoe    Pound,    Dean     Har- 
vard Law   School. 

SUNDAY,  May  20— THE  CHURCH 
Mrs  John  M.  Glenn,  former 
President  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work. 

MONDAY,  May  21— THE  HOME 
v    ,ero  ?'  ,  Lee>     Director,     New 
York  School  of  Social  Work. 

TUESDAY  May  22— THE  SCHOOL. 
Mrs.  Helen  T.  Wooley,  Assistant 
Director,  Merrill-Palmer  School 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Dr.     John     H.     Finley.     Associate 
Editor,  New  York  Times. 

A  NATIONAL  FORUM 

An    annual    forum   for  the   discus- 
sion of  the  social  aspects  of: 
Proposed  legislation. 
Results   of   legislation    secured. 
Public  outdoor  relief. 
Public  health. 
Mental  hygiene. 
Immigration. 
Industry. 
Recreation. 
Citizenship. 
Prison    administration. 
Probation. 
Education. 
Religion. 
Public   opinion. 

The  changing  basis  of  the  law. 
Court    administration. 
Labor  problems. 
Rural   problems. 

Public  agencies  and  institutions. 
Local   community  problems. 
Social  hygiene. 
Organization  of  social  forces. 
Publicity. 
Financing. 
Kindred    subjects. 

On  to  i 

Washington  / 


The  White  House 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

Being  reminiscences  of  thoughts,  things  and 
folks,   during    forty   years    of  Social    Work 

By  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 


Dedicated  to  the  Social  Workers  of  America 

CONTENTS 
Prologue     Social  Work  and  Workers 

Part  1     ADVENTURES  IN  ORGANIZED 

CHARITY;  in  Cincinnati;  family  welfare 
work  in  the  Mid-West  in  the  eighteen-eighties ; 
in  Chicago 

Part  2  ADVENTURES  IN  SUPERVI- 
SION AND  INSPECTION ;  with  the  poli- 
ticians; among  criminals  and  insane;  with 
paupers  and  orphans;  state  bookkeeping;  re- 
forming outdoor  relief ;  with  the  newsmen  ; 
conferences  and  the  public 

Part  3     ADVENTURES       WITH       THE 
FEEBLE  MINDED;  school,  work  and  play; 
farms  and   dairies;   brick- 
making  and  building;  with 
employees,    doctors,    trust- 
ees,   governors    and    labor 
unions ;      the      politicians 
again  ;  being  investigated 

Part  4  ADVENTURES 
WITH  THE  NATION- 
AL CONFERENCE,  the 
early  days;  my  first  confer- 
ence; the  unwritten  law; 
social  work  done  socially ; 
as  paid  secretary;  how  it 
grew;  the  three  eras,  re- 
lief, prevention,  social  con- 
struction 

Part  5       ADVENTURES 

IN  PROPAGANDA,  5 
years  work  for  the  f .m. ; 
the  task ;  the  execution  ; 
the  results 

Part  6  ADVENTURES 
IN  SOCIAL  EDUCA- 
TION, schools  for  social 
workers ;  summer  schools  and  college  classes 


"Strenuous  and  gay" 


Part  7  ADVENTURES  IN  RED  CROSS 
HOME  SERVICE,  in  camp  with  the  soldier 
boys ;  field  service  with  the  chapters ;  the  mar- 
vellous opportunity  of  the  Red  Cross  Home 
Service 

About  450  pages,  cloth,  price  $3.00  net; 
postage  25  cents  anywhere;  order  from 
ALEXANDER  JOHNSON,  1027  LAKE 
AVE.,  FORT  WAYNE,  INDIANA,  or  may 
be  ordered  through  THE  SURVEY.  Will 
be  ready  in  time  for  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work  at  Washington  in 
May  1923. 


WHAT    SOME     PEOPLE     THINK     OF 
THE  BOOK  AND  THE  AUTHOR 

PAUL  U.  KELLOGG  says:  "Last  night  I  had  a  rare 
treat  listening  from  eight-thirty  to  one  A.  M.  to 
Uncle  Alec  reading  me  chapters  from  his  adven- 
tures in  social  welfare.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men 
who  can  write  charmingly  and  intimately  with  a 
sense  of  getting  somewhere,  in  dealing  with  social 
activities.  Some  of  it  is  as  fascinating  as  a  story 
of  explorations  among  a  far-off  people." 

HOMER  FOLKS  says:  "Heartiest  congratulations 
on  your  recent  work  in  The  Survey  and  on  the 
forthcoming  book." 

AMELIA  SEARS,  of  Chicago,  says:  "I  have  read  this 
chapter  [about  the  Chicago  C.  O.  S.]  with  deep 
interest,  and  am  passing  it  on  to  others  of  the  staff; 
you  surely  succeed  in  depicting  the  drama  of  those 
early  days  and  re-creating  in 
imagination  the  strange  con- 
ditions." 

HARRY  L.  HOPKINS  says:  "I 
have  read  some  of  the  first 
chapters  and  they  are  cork- 
ing." 

CLAUDE  BOWERS,  in  the  Fort 
Wayne  Journal-Gazette,  says: 
"If  you  would  have  some  con- 
ception of  the  charm  and  in- 
terest of  the  whole  story,  turn 
to  one  of  the  chapters  pub- 
lished in  The  Survey;  but  read 
it  in  full;  real  adventures  as 
fascinating  as  fiction;  his 
book  will  be  a  contribution 
to  sociological  literature  of 
great  value." 

J.  L.  GILLIN,  Prof,  of  Econ- 
omics, University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, writes:  "I  have  your  letter 
and  enclose  check  for  two 
copies  of  your  book.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  University  Library  to 
order  five  copies.  I  am  very 
glad  you  are  bringing  out  this 
book.  I  have  enjoyed  reading  your  articles  in  The 
Survey.  They  are  fine." 

HOWARD  BRAUCHER  says:  "Of  course  I  want  a 
copy  and  enclose  a  check.  I  shall  speak  to  several 
friendsand  hope  there  willbeaverygoodsale.  You 
know  with  what  affection  all  of  us  whohave  learned 
so  much  from  you  in  the  years  past  think  of  you." 
Some  others  say:  "I  liked  the  samples  of  your  remi- 
niscences in  the  Survey  so  much  that  I  am  enclosing 
a  check  for  some  more." 

"With  pleasure  I  subscribe  for  2  copies  of  your 
forthcoming  book.  If  we  cannot  have  the  pleasure 
of  again  hearing  your  voice  making  the  announce- 
ments at  the  Conference,  we  can  read  your  views 
of  social  work  and  workers." 

"I  certainly  want  a  copy.  You  don't  know  how 
much  moral  courage  you  are  broadcasting." 
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The  Next  Fifty  Years 
of  Social  Work 


"IF  I  could  only  get  the  refinement,  education  and  Christian 
enthusiasm  of  the  better  classes  fairly  to  work  here  among  these 
children,  these  terrible  evils  might  'be  corrected  at  least  for  the 
next  generation." 

rT"'HUS  the  author  of  the  most  widely  read  book  on  the  slums  of 
1  New  York  fifty  years  ago.      What  will  be  thought  fifty  years 
hence  of  our   ideas  on  social  reform? 

We  cannot  lift  the  veil  of  the  future.  But  issues  of  the 
SURVEY,  appearing  before  and  after  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  will  'bring  out 
articles  pointing  out  the  forward  trends  of  social  thinking. 

In  family  welfare  work,  we  have  progressed  from  remedial 
relief  work  to  the  analysis  and  treatment  of  causes.  What  is  the 
next  step  in  the  combat  of  poverty? 

In  education  we  have  all  sorts  of  model  schools  side  by  side 
with  antiquated  educational  institutions  and  programs,  experi- 
menting in  ways  of  saving  the  creative  impulse  that  is  in  every 
child.  How  will  these  schools  relate  themselves  to  life  with  its 
stern  requirements? 

In  the  assimilation  of  immigrants  we  have  learned  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  racial  and  national  backgrounds.  How 
are  we  going  to  salvage  the  individual  and  family  abilities  and 
cultures  which  the  immigrants  bring  with  them  as  well  as  their 
social  heritage? 

In  health  reform,  in  labor  management — in  every  other  field 
of  social  practice — we  have  advanced  immeasurably  from  the 
naive  misconceptions  of  difficult  problems  in  the  time  of  our 
grandfathers  to  truer  knowledge,  more  constructive  programs, 

"Not  alms,  but  a  friend,"  was  a  motto  that  signified  progress 
twenty  years  ago;  later  it  was,  "Not  charity,  but  justice." 

What  shall  our  next  motto  be? 

Survey  staff  representatives  will  have  sample  copies  and  a 
counter  full  of  the  latest  books  at  the  National  Conference  in 
Washington. 
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WHAT  THEY  SAY  OF 
THE  MARCH  GRAPHIC 


OURVEY  GRAPHIC  has  attempted  a  dis- 
\ta-J  tinctive  service  in  giving  over  an  entire 
issue  to  a  description  of  present-day  Russia, 
made  up  in  large  part  of  articles  by  prominent 
Russians.  The  material  is  authentic  and  un- 
precedented in  its  variety  and  frankness.  .  .  . 
The  result  of  the  ensemble  is  a  picture  more 
human  and  convincing  than  any  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Soviet  regime.  —  New  York  Globe. 

An  unusually  clear  picture  of  post-revolution- 
ary Russia.  —  Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  recent  admirable  Russian  number  of  the 
Survey  Graphic.  —  The  Freeman. 

Russia's  "recovery"  is  painted  in  such  bright 
colors  in  the  current  Russian  number  of  Survey 
Graphic  that  those  who  wish  to  know  the  truth 
about  Russia's  progress  under  Bolshevism  will 
be  interested  in  a  few  figures  showing  actual 
conditions.  —  Youngstoicn  Indicator. 

What  is  the  situation  in  Russia?  Survey 
Graphic  devotes  most  of  its  March  issue  to 
letting  Russians  tell  their  own  story.  The  Soviet 
leaders  discuss  their  aims  and  what  they  have 
accomplished.  ...  In  the  midst  of  this  rosy 
discussion  of  the  arrival  of  the  millennium  we 
come  on  a  prosaic  article  by  an  American,  Allen 
T.  Burns.  .  .  .  Apparently  the  Russian  situation 
gets  down  to  this:  The  Bolsheviki  have  a  lot 
of  theories  which  they  think  will  work  if  only 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  feed  the  country  while 
they  are  trying  them  out.  —  Kansas  City  Star. 

Aside  from  its  specific  contents  this  number 
of  Survey  Graphic  lends  itself  easily  to  use  as 
a  textbook  on  propaganda  at  a  time  when  the 
American  people  are  apparently  much  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  public  opinion  and  the 
truth.  .  .  .  The  dreams  about  Russia  are  ade- 
quately represented  in  the  Lunarcharsky  and 
Lenin  articles,  but  the  facts  are  also  there  for 
those  who  want  the  facts.  —  New  York  Bvenine 
Post. 

A  remarkable  piece  of  journalistic  enterprise, 
from  every  point  of  view.  .  .  .  We  have  seen 
nothing  in  recent  months  which  throws  so  much 
light  upon  the  actual  conditions  of  life  in  Rus- 
sia. Valuable  as  the  articles  are,  they  come 
very  near  being  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  the  illustrations.  We 
should  be  sorry  if  any  of  our  readers  failed  to 
see  them.  —  The  \ew  Republic. 

Congratulations  on  the  Russian  Issue.  It  is 
the  first  magazine  I  ever  read  through.  —  Upton 
Sinclair. 

I  consider  the  Russian  Number  alone  well 
worth  the  year's  subscription  price.  —  D.  J. 
O'Connell,  attorney-at-law,  Towner,  North 
Dakota. 

Enclosed  please  find  a  subscription  list  of 
forty-six  names.  Begin  with  the  last  number  of 
Survey  Graphic,  on  "Soviet  Russia."  That  is 
the  first  information  that  has  come  from  Rus- 
sia that  I  have  taken  the  time  to  read,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  in  the  hands  of  my  stu- 
dents. —  William  A.  Lewis,  Department  of  His- 
tory and  Political  Science,  Junior  College, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 
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HOW  quickly  we  forget!  It  is 
less  than  five  years  ago  that  the 
secretary  of  labor,  William  B.  Wil- 
son, with  considerable  support  from 
the  assistant  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, Carl  Vrooman,  and  the  sec- 
retary of  the  interior,  Franklin  P. 
Lane,  advanced  the  idea  that,  to 
solve  the  problem  of  labor  shortage 
in  agriculture,  an  army  of  indus- 
trial workers  might  be  organized 
and  routed  in  such  a  way  as  to  sup- 
ply every  part  of  the  country  with 
the  additional  help  it  needed  in  the 
required  volume  and  at  the  right 
time.  Mrs.  Bruere  at  that  time 
published  a  novel,  Mildred  Carver, 
U.  S.  A.,  which  gave  a  fascinating 
picture  of  the  effect  on  the  lives  of 
individuals  of  a  year's  conscripted 
labor  of  young  men  and  women  in 
the  service  of  the  nation. 

The  patriotic  zeal  of  that  period 
has  rapidly  faded  and  a  proposal 
for  compulsory  service  of  that  kind, 
seriously  advanced  today,  probablv 
would  find  little  support.  But  the 
need  and  the  effective  way  of  meet- 
ing it  remain;  and  today  Mrs. 
Bruere.  now  a  member  of  the  SUR- 
VEY'S editorial  staff,  returns  to  ad- 
vance a  plan  by  which  the  farms' 
demand  for  labor  might  be  met  in 
a  way  which  at  the  same  time 
would  satisfy  an  age-old,  universal, 
human  longing. 

WHEN  the  American  farmer 
found  himself  in  despair  in  the 
period  of  deflation  that  followed 
the  war,  Aaron  Sapiro,  a  young 
California  lawyer,  brought  for- 
ward his  plan  of  cooperative  mar- 
keting, a  plan  based  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Danish  cooperatives 
which  had  been  successfully  tried 
out  in  his  native  state.  That  was 
three  years  ago.  Since  then  Mr. 
Sapiro  has  organized  sixty  of  the 
largest  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciations in  the  United  States  whose 
membership  approaches  half  a  mil- 
linn  and  with  a  total  of  marketable 
products  which  this  year  will  come 
near  half  a  billion  dollars.  Mr. 
Sapiro.  who  has  recently  helped  to 
organize  the  National  Council  of 
Farmers'  Cooperative  Marketing 
Associations,  in  this  issue  gives  us 
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the  first  of  several  articles  describ- 
ing the  dramatic  rise  of  producers' 
cooperation  in  the  United  States. 

GERALD  W.  JOHNSON  is  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Greensboro,  N. 
C.,  Daily  News — a  journalist  whose 
sound  judgment  of  southern  social 
and  economic  affairs  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding  for  characters 
and  motives  make  him  an  ideal  in- 
terpreter of  the  South. 

MARY  SHEEPSHANKS,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Bishop  of  Norwich 
and  formerly  a  settlement  worker, 
has  recently  completed  a  lecture 
tour  of  the  United  States,  following 
eight  months'  travel  through  South 
America.  Her  article  describes 
some  of  the  human  elements  back 
of  the  boundary  dispute  between 
Chile  and  Peru  which  President 
Harding  has  recently  been  asked 
to  arbitrate. 

REGINALD     HEBER     SMITH, 

a  Boston  lawyer,  is  known  to  many 
of  pur  readers  as  a  leader  in  the 
'poor  man's  lawyer"  movement  and 
as  author  of  the  study  of  Justice 
and  the  Poor.  With  the  ar- 
ticle in  this  issue,  Mr.  Smith  once 
more  exposes  a  great  flaw  in  our 
system  of  administration  of  justice 
and  describes  the  practical  begin- 
nings of  a  better  plan. 

DOROTHY  CANFIELD  FISH- 
ER, author  of  The  Brimming  Cup 
and  other  novels,  has  previously 
contributed  to  SURVEY  GRAPHIC.  Her 
article  in  this  issue  is  from  a  book 
to  be  published  shortly  by  Harcourt, 
Brace  &  Co. 

A  YEAR  ago  a  well-known 
rural  sociologist  criticized  SURVEY 
GRAPHIC  and  most  other  American 
illustrated  magazines  for  portray- 
ing rural  life  in  America  altogether 
on  its  dreary  and  discouraging 
side.  We  challenged  him  to  pro- 
duce the  artists  who  have  inter- 
preted more  insnirinely  the  life  and 
labor  of  the  American  countryside 
— and  he  failed.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  able  in  this  issue  to  reproduce 
the  work  of  two  living  American 
artists  who  see  more  than  drudgery 
and  worry  in  the  farmer's  spiritual 
outlook. 
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Spring  Planting 

An  Old  Longing  and  a  Modern  Need 

By  MARTHA  BENSLEY  BRUERE 
Woodcuts  by  J.  J.  Lankes 


patches  of  dark  gray  snow  in  our 
front  yard  had  shrunk  day  by  day, 
anc^  f^e  uncovered  soil  had  softened 
until  the  little  rivulets  could  sink  into 
the  ground.  The  earth  had  turned  the 
corner,  and  standing  on  the  steps  above 
the  inviting  bare  ground  we  rejoiced  in  the  need  to 
plant  grass  seed.  But  one  does  not  keep  grass  seed 
like  pepper  and  salt  on  the  kitchen  shelf,  and  seed 
stores  are  to  be  reached  by  street-cars.  The  con- 
ductor could  not  refrain  from  grinning  as  he  took 
my  fare.  He  regarded  the  whole  universe,  tem- 
porarily embodied  in  me,  with  large  benevolence. 

"Ain't  it  a  grand  day!"  he  said  when  he  could 
keep  silence  no  longer. 

"It  is  a  grand  day,"  I  replied  with  an  eye  out  for 
early  window  boxes. 

"It's  a  pity  we  gotta  work — we  ought  to  be  out 
in  the  country." 

"Yes,  we  ought  to  be  planting  something." 

"Yes — ain't  it  a  grand  day!" 

The  boy  who  sold  grass  seed  leaned  companion- 
ably  across  the  counter. 

"Say,  ain't  it  a  gran'  day!" 

"It  is  a  grand  day!" 

"Makes  you  want  to  jump  your  job  and  go  out  in 
the  country  to  plant  something.  People  been  buying 
seeds  all  day.  It's  a  gran'  day!" 

Outside  the  door  two  men  greeted  each  other. 

"Say,  Will,  ain't  it  a  grand  day!" 

"It  is  a  grand  day!" 

"We  ought  to  get  off  our  coats  and  go  planting 
something — a  grand  day  like  this  !" 

We  all  have  that  feeling  as  the  spring  comes  on — 
a  recessive  or  dominant  characteristic  according  to 
how  the  Mendelian  theory  works  out  in  us — for  we 
are  all  descended  from  far  more  generations  of 


farmers  than  of  industrialists.  Seed  planting  and 
culture  were  very  old  upon  the  earth  before  modern 
industry  was  begotten — so  much  older  that  the  wish 
to  work  in  the  ground  has  settled  into  an  instinct 
while  the  wish  to  work  in  the  shop  or  office  is  merely 
an  economic  necessity. 

/CROSSING  Iowa  on  a  slow  train  we  made  friends 
^>  with  a  farmer  on  his  way  home.  It  was  spring, 
but  much  of  the  rich  land  that  crept  past  the  car 
windows  was  unplanted. 

"Yes,  there's  a  good  deal  of  it  lying  by.  But 
who's  to  get  in  the  crops  and  tend  to  'em?  I  just 
been  way  up  to  Des  Moines  after  hired  help  and 
there  ain't  none — none  that'ud  be  worth  their  salt 
anyway.  What  'm  I  going  to  do?  What  the  rest 
of  us  is  doing — sit  tight !  There — that's  my  land 
— begins  right  beyond  the  silo  and  runs  along  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  and  back  over  the  rise.  I've  raised 
more'n  you'd  expect  to  the  acre  on  it.  But  it  didn't 
get  planted  last  year  and  it  won't  this.  My  boy's 
gone  clerking  it  in  the  city  and  I  ain't  got  no  help. 
I'll  put  in  what  I  can  myself  and  sit  tight  on  the 
rest.  Land's  going  up  all  the  time,  if  I  got  to  sell." 

IT'S  no  new  thing  with  the  farmers  not  to  have 
help  enough.  Year  after  year  comes  their  plaint 
that  unless  they  can  get  farm  hands  they  cannot  grow 
food,  with  the  corollary  that  unless  they  grow  food 
the  cities  will  starve;  but  year  by  year  the  number 
of  farm  laborers  decreases.  In  1910  there  were 
12,659,082.  In  1920  there  were  nearly  two  million 
less. 

And  the  unsown  fields  call  for  help.  Between  the 
last  of  February  and  the  middle  of  June  the  acres 
must  be  planted,  and  year  by  year  for  the  last  twenty 
years  there  have  been  fewer  to  plant  them.  The 
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wheat  surplus  which  we  have  been  exporting  since 
the  seventeenth  century  is  fading  away.  We  are  no 
longer  the  granary  of  the  world,  not  because  we  have 
not  acres  enough  but  because  there  are  not  enough 
people  to  sow  and  reap  them.  The  Mississippi 
Valley  calls  for  workers,  and  the  prairies,  the  mead- 
ows of  the  South  Atlantic  states,  the  little  green 
valleys  between  the  New  England  hills  and  the  long 
strip  on  the  Pacific  edge.  The  great  cosmic  urge  is 
on  every  acre  of  it.  There  is  the  need  to  bear  fruit, 
and  the  land  calls  for  men. 

And  to  that  half  of  us  who  live  in  towns,  instinct 
calls  just  as  loudly — calls  for  the  feel  of  the  soft, 
spongy  earth  under  foot  and  the  look  of  leaf  buds 
rounding  against  the  sky  and  the  touch  of  the  long, 
grey  fingers  of  the  rain  against  our  cheeks.  The 
instinct  of  workmanship,  our  distinguishing  human 
characteristic,  calls  for  its  prehistoric  expression  on 
the  soil.  It  is  natural  for  this  spring  impulse  to  ex- 
press itself  in  work.  It  has  always  done  so — that 
is  its  ancestral,  traditional  characteristic.  Those  of 
us  have  survived  whose  ancestors  in  past  ages 
planted  in  the  spring.  In  July  we  may  want  to  lie 
under  a  tree  and  watch  the  birds  against  the  sky 
day  in  and  day  out  just  "livin'  easy";  but  in  the 
spring  we  want  to  do  something  about  it.  It  is 
change  we  are  after,  not  idleness.  Spring  fever  has 
an  object  such  as  midsummer  idleness  has  not. 

Then  why  don't  we  go  and  plant  when  the  fields 
are  ready  and  the  impulse  is  on? 

How  can  we!  Civilization,  in  the  stage  to  which 
we  have  succeeded  in  bringing  it,  sets  the  price  of 
freedom  and  change  so  high  that  normal  human  be- 
ings cannot  pay  it.  We  have  jobs  by  which  we  earn 
our  bread — perhaps  beloved  jobs  that  involve  pleas- 
ant companionship  and  consideration  and  deft  fingers 
and  active  brains,  but  jobs  that  take  no  cognizance 
of  changing  desires,  jobs  that  keep  right  on.  Will 
they  be  waiting  for  us  when  we  come  back?  Why 
not?  We  wait  for  them  when  the  dull  season  comes, 
when  the  shop  shuts  down  and  we  are  out  of  work. 
But  we  have  not  yet  grasped  the  possibility  that  it 
may  be  just  as  important  to  satisfy  the  planting  in- 
stinct as  to  satisfy  the  economic  need  through  our 
regular  job. 

IT  comes  upon  us  all,  this  urge  to  dig  the  soil  and 
plant  seed  in  the  earth,  to  the  old  men  in  the 
almshouses  as  well  as  to  the  young  workers  in  the 
factories.     Reports  of  public  institutions  in  Rhode 


Island  and  Connecticut,  New  York,  Michigan  and 
Massachusetts  all  show  that  when  the  little  puffs 
of  April  air  begin  to  come  from  the  south,  there  is 
a  stirring  of  old  bones,  an  ancient  impatience  with 
rules  and  regulations.  As  the  sun  dips  to  the  north 
the  organized  charities  are  asked  for  fewer  meals, 
the  municipal  lodging  houses  empty  themselves,  and 
from  May  till  November  the  charity  woodyard  is 
deserted.  As  the  sun  melts  the  snow  from  the  New 
York  streets,  the  official  boat  discharges  at  the  foot 
of  East  Twenty-sixth  Street  "to  themselves"  those 
derelicts  who  have  spent  the  cold  weather  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  "the  Island."  They  shuffle  about  for 
the  few  days  it  takes  them  to  gather  a  tiny  stake  and 
then  strike  out  for  the  New  Jersey  farms  or  up  the 
roads  to  Westchester  county.  Early  March  saw 
them  in  the  streets  this  year,  and  they  too  regarded 
the  world  and  the  people  in  it  as  benevolently  as 
though  spring  still  held  promise  for  them.  The 
ambulances  were  clanging  along  Twenty-sixth  Street 
with  their  procession  of  sick  and  injured,  the  police 
wagons  went  by,  the  abandoned  children  and  the 
petty  criminals  were  taken  past,  but  these  old  men 
were  oblivious  to  the  dark  procession,  for  the  spring 
was  leading  them  forth  to  the  land. 

WE  have  all  through  the  country  just  the  sort  of 
situation  which  in  any  well  ordered  diagram 
would  be  seen  to  balance  perfectly  :  on  the  one  hand 
thousands  of  acres  needing  men,  on  the  other  thou- 
sands of  men  eager  to  plant  them.  It  looks  exactly 
like  a  workable  equation  though  it  is  still  unsolved. 
We  found  it  unmastered  in  the  valleys  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  where  the  spring  comes  early.  April  has  just 
begun  there  when  the  hills  rouge  themselves  with  the 
purple  pink  of  the  Judas  tree,  and  dust  themselves 
over  with  white  dogwood  blossoms.  From  the 
rough  roads  along  the  hilltops  the  plowed  patches 
show  reddish-brown  along  the  streams  at  the  bottom 
of  the  valleys,  brown  and  mostly  deserted.  We 
traveled  miles  through  low,  neglected  woods  and  met 
nothing  nearer  human  control  than  the  far-off  tinkle 
of  a  cow-bell.  Once  a  Judas  tree  lifted  suddenly 
and  there  was  a  log  cabin  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
its  cracks  stopped  with  yellow  clay,  its  tiny  windows 
planned  more  with  the  idea  of  keeping  out  the  winter 
winds  than  of  letting  in  the  spring  sun.  Attenuated 
black  pigs  wandered  about  with  a  cow  of  no  known 
breed.  Tow-headed  children  dodged  away  like  rab- 
bits behind  the  corner  of  the  house.  A  barefooted 
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woman  in  a  blue  calico  dress  and  a  sunbonnet  greeted 
us  furtively. 

''Howdy,  strangah,  whe-ah  d'you  hail  frum?" 

Nature  was  busy  bringing  thin  green  shoots  up 
through  the  warm  ground,  shoots  of  fern  and  lily, 
burdock  and  poke  weed,  things  which  she  strangely 
prefers  to  corn  and  oats,  even  to  cabbages  and  beans. 
I  asked  the  woman  when  they  were  going  to  get  their 
seeds  into  the  land  that  had  been  plowed. 

"They-all  felt  'bliged  to  come  an'  turn  ovah 
them  fields  when  it  got  wahm.  But  they  ain't  planted 
yit,  an'  ev'body's  gone  back  workin'  in  the  mill." 

For  forty  years  the  cotton  mills  and  railroads  and 
growing  industries  of  the  South  have  drawn  a  stream 
of  cheap  labor  from  these  valleys.  It  is  true  that 
the  soil  between  the  hills  is  not  rich.  The  Blue 
Ridge  rocks  break  up  slowly,  and  the  primary  work 
of  disintegration  which  nature  leaves  to  trees  and 
shrubs  is  by  no  means  done.  But  such  human  assist- 
ance as  was  formerly  given  to  bring  the  soil  into 
line  with  the  perfect  climate  and  the  satisfactory 
rainfall  has  stopped  because  of  the  demands  of  town 
industry  which  offers  the  people  food  and  clothing 
and  companionship — and  balks  the  spring  impujse. 
The  mill  towns,  little  and  ugly,  have  absorbed  them. 
The  fields  of  the  Blue  Ridge  are  going  back  to  the 
forest,  and  the  equation  is  as  unsolved  here  as  it 
was  in  Iowa. 

Neither  has  it  been  solved  in  western  New  York, 
though  millions  of  restless  city  workers  are  within 
reach.  I  was  talking  with  a  farmer  there  who  raised 
the  usual  cry  that  he  couldn't  get  farm  hands. 

"Well,  why  should  you?"  I  asked  suddenly. 

"I've  got  to  have  them  to  make  the  farm  pay," 
he  answered  in  pained  surprise.  "But  they  rather 
go  to  the  city — they've  got  to  have  excitement  and 
moving  pictures.  They  don't  appreciate  the  country. 
They  don't  want  to  work,  they  rather  join  one  of 
their  unions  and  strike  and  beat  each  other  up. 
They're  so  restless !  Now  I've  never  been  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  from  here  in  my  life,  but 
they're  always  on  the  go.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  if 
the  trusts  didn't  have  such  a  big  tariff  and  make  so 
much  money  they  couldn't  pay  them  such  wages,  and 
they'd  be  glad  to  come  back  to  the  farms.  It's  all 
the  fault  of  these  agitators  and  the  tariff — we've  got 
to  get  the  Democrats  in  again.  They  ought  to  re- 
member that  the  farmer  can  get  on  without  the  city 
man  but  that  the  city  man  'ud  starve  without  us." 


He  was  a  gentle  soul,  possessed  of  three  hundred 
rich  acres,  and  he  really  believed  himself  when  he 
talked. 

The  difficulty  in  solving  the  equation  lies  chiefly  in 
the  number  of  unknown  quantities.  On  the  one  hand 
the  spring  impulse  is  diffuse  and  vague.  No  definite 
channel  has  been  dug  for  it.  It  wastes  itself.  Plant 
what?  Plant  it  where ?  No  one  organizes  our  col- 
lective longings.  No  one  tells  us  what  to  do.  The 
impulse  dies  out  in  restlessness.  And  the  demand 
for  workers  is  just  as  vague — merely  an  undocu- 
mented certainty  that  we  need  more  hands  to  work, 
that  those  acres  must  be  planted.  How  many  men? 
When?  To  do  what?  There  have  been  many 
guesses  but  no  knowledge  until  quite  recently.  Now 
we  are  beginning  to  acquire  wisdom  enough  to  find 
out. 

There  are,  for  instance,  twenty-three  million  acres 
of  spring  wheat  to  be  planted.  It  is  an  extra-specula- 
tive crop  because  if  it  fails  there  is  no  time  to  put 
in  anything  else;  but  we  must  have  it  because  we 
Americans  eat  white  bread  increasingly,  twice  as 
much  per  capita  in  1920  as  we  did  in  1839.  A  little 
of  it  is  planted  in  Lousiana  and  South  Carolina  dur- 
ing February.  By  March  the  great  fields  of  Okla- 
homa and  Kansas  are  to  be  sown.  April  sees  it  in 
the  ground  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  and  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska.  In  May  the  northern  fields 
from  Michigan  to  Vermont  are  planted.  And  the 
work  takes  about  four  and  a  half  hours  of  a  man's 
time  to  every  acre  and  continues  about  seventy-nine 
working-days  which  on  a  farm  are  at  least  ten  hours 
long,  so  that  we  need  over  a  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  men  to  plant  the  spring  wheat. 

Then  there  are  the  hundred  million  acres  to  be 
planted  to  corn  and  cultivated  two  or  three  times 
in  the  forty-five  days  between  planting  and  tasselling. 
From  the  minimum  of  nine  and  a  half  hours  to  the 
acre  in  Nebraska  to  the  maximum  of  twenty-three 
and  a  half  hours  in  Virginia,  the  time  varies  through 
all  the  fractions  there  are.  The  average  is  about 
sixteen  hours.  From  the  time  the  first  grains  are 
put  into  the  soil  of  southern  Texas  in  February,  up 
through  the  corn  belt  to  the  Canadian  border  at  the 
end  of  May  are  the  Hundred  Days  of  Corn,  and  the 
need  for  a  million,  seven  hundred  thousand  men. 

The  planting  of  oats  covers  practically  the  same 
time  and  territory  as  the  corn  planting  and  from 
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three  to  nine  hours  of  labor  to  the  acre.  Barley  be- 
gins a  month  later  and  is  finished  at  the  same  time, 
after  having  from  three  to  seven  hours  put  on  it. 
Potatoes  take  from  eighteen  hours  in  Minnesota  to 
fifty-six  hours  in  New  York  to  plant  and  cultivate 
before  the  harvest.  And  there  are  all  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  and  tobacco  and  cotton  with  a 
demand  for  labor  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  spring 
fever  of  millions  of  us.  But  if  we  concern  ourselves 
only  with  the  two  great  crops  of  corn  and  spring 
wheat  we  find  that  in  addition  to  the  resident  farmers 
and  their  permanent  help  a  million  extra  men  are 
needed  for  three  months.  A  "Want  Ad"  for  them 
would  read: 

WANTED.  One  million  hands  for  one  hundred  days  to  plant 
and  cultivate  corn  and  wheat.  Must  be  intelligent  and  reli- 
able and  willing  to  travel,  but  not  necessarily  skilled.  Time 
— February,  March,  April  and  May. 

Where  are  these  million  workers  to  come  from? 

""WICE  a  year  in  New  York  and  Chicago,  Phila- 

*•   delphia   and   Cincinnati   it   is   "slack  season   by 

pants."     Between  the  making  of  the  spring  clothes 

and  the  autumn  clothes  some  hundreds  of  thousands 


year,  but  it  exists  nevertheless.  There  are  idle  sea- 
sons for  the  boot  and  shoe  workers,  and  among  the 
tanners  and  in  the  steel  mills  and  automobile  fac- 
tories, and  a  long  dull  season  in  the  cotton  and  silk 
mills.  Almost  every  occupation  has  seasons  when 
the  tide  of  work  dwindles  to  a  thin  stream  and  then 
goes  all  but  dry. 

There  are  plenty  whose  work  hangs  on  the  turn 
of  the  sun  as  the  farmer's  does,  and  plenty  who  have 
all-the-year-round  jobs  and  cannot  be  spared.  But 
we  have  men  who  could  be  free,  and  the  farms  need 
their  work.  Why  not  bring  them  together? 

THERE  are  two  reasonable  objections  neither  of 
which  is  of  any  serious  value.     The  first  is  that 


the  slack  times  in  the  various  industries  seldom  coin- 
cide with  the  acute  demand  on  the  farms.  The  other 
is  that  the  industrial  workers  know  nothing  about 
farming. 

So  far  as  man's  convenience  has  made  the  busy 
and  slack  seasons  in  industry,  they  can  be  adjusted. 
What  intrinsic  reason  is  there  that  buttons  or  um- 
brellas, ruchings,  tin  cans  or  shoes  should  be  made  at 
one   time   rather  than  another?      Market   reasons, 
profit  reasons,  storage  reasons,  habit  reasons  are  just 
no  reasons  at  all.     We  know  that 
they  can  be  removed  because  under 
stress  of  emergency  they  have  been. 
And  the  great  crowning  example  of 
this  is  the  wheat  harvesting. 

This  is  a  short,  sharp,  arduous, 
largely  unskilled  job.  It  is  as 
though  the  hosts  of  harvesters  lay 
in  wait  to  circumvent  nature;  the 
farmers  furtively  rubbing  out  a  few 
heads  to  see  if  they  are  as  full  and 
hard  as  they  will  become,  on  tip-toe 
to  catch  the  moment  between  the 
final  filling  of  the  grains  and  their 
dropping  from  the  chaff  in  the  care- 
less, prodigal  sowing  of  nature,  and 
then  swooping  down  and  snatching 
the  wheat  away  into  barns.  This 
rush  job  suffers  perennially  for  lack 
of  men.  It  is  a  feather  in  the  cap 
of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service  that  they  organized  the 
wheat  harvesting  in  seven  states. 
They  gathered  the  available  work- 
ers, made  arrangements  for  cheap 
transportation,  and  poured  them 
into  Oklahoma  at  the  critical  mo- 

of  workers  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  They  gather     ment;  then  collected  them  again  and  sent  them  north 
at  the  street  corners  and  talk;    on  warm  days  they     to  the  next  fields  to  be  reaped,   and  repeated  this 


sit  in  the  little  parks  and  talk;  in  the  evenings  they 
wander  back  and  forth  past  the  soda  fountains  and 
smoke  their  cigarettes  and  talk;  at  night  they  go 
home  to  their  crowded  tenements  and  talk  and  talk 
and  talk.  There  is. little  else  for  them  to  do.  They 
even  eat  sparsely  when  it  is  "slack  season  by  pants." 
For  the  past  thirty  years  the  coal  miners  have 
averaged  ninety-three  days  of  idleness  out  of  the 
working  year,  and  there  are  733,936  of  them.  This 


again  and  again  to  the  limit  of  the  wheat  belt.  The 
wheat  was  got  in  largely  at  the  perfect  moment,  and 
by  forty-five  thousand  men  instead  of  the  eighty 
thousand  which  it  had  formerly  required.  It  was  a 
demonstration  of  what  can  be  done  under  the  per- 
ception of  a  sudden  emergency,  but  not  a  patch  on 
what  can  be  accomplished  through  deliberately  fac- 
ing the  perpetually  recurring  emergencies  of  agri- 
culture and  seeing  to  it  that  the  busy  seasons  on  the 


idle   time   is   scattered    irregularly   throughout    the     farm  and  the  slack  seasons  in  industry  coincide. 
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it?" 


T  this  point  of  the  article  the  managing  editor 
asked  irrelevantly,  "How  are  you  going  to  do 


Nothing  so  embarrassing  as  to  be  brought  up 
short  in  the  full  flight  of  an  argument!  But  after 
all  the  machinery  to  accomplish  it  has  already  been 
established  in  a  small  way — and  what  is  started  can 
grow. 

The  public  employment  service  organized  the 
wheat  harvesting.  It  is  already  in  a  desultory  sort 
of  way  sending  workers  to  the  farms  in  the  spring. 
It  is  sending  bands  of  fruit  pickers  to  the  orchards 
around  New  York  City.  It 
has  helped  the  work  of 
fruit  harvesting  in  Michi- 
gan. 

Suppose — just  suppose — 
that  the  number  of  men 
needed  within  a  radius  of 
say  one  hundred  miles  of 
Kansas  City,  the  work  they 
were  wanted  for,  the  time 
they  would  stay,  the  wages 
they  would  get  and  the 
housing  and  food  that 
would  be  furnished  them, 
were  filed  in  a  public  em- 
ployment bureau.  Suppose 
also  that  the  industries 
within  the  same  radius — 
or  at  least  within  easy  rail- 
road reach  of  it — had  also 
on  file  with  the  employment 
bureau  the  number  of  em- 
ployes they  could  spare  at 
certain  times — slack  times 
which  had  been  adjusted  to 

meet  the  agricultural  work.  Suppose  the  employ- 
ment bureau  acted  like  a  great  receiving  hopper  for 
these  men  temporarily  released  from  industry — as 
a  hopper  and  a  spreading  machine  both.  Suppose 
where  men  and  women  could  both  be  employed  it 
sent  husbands  and  wives  together;  suppose  wherever 
satisfactory  accommodations  were  offered  it  sent 
whole  families;  suppose  when  there  was  need  of 
men  alone  it  sent  them,  or  women  alone  it  sent  them 
instead.  Suppose  it  "routed"  these  workers  as  care- 
fully as  a  theatrical  agency  routes  its  vaudeville  "at- 
tractions." Suppose  also  it  brought  them  back  their 
old  jobs  which  it  was  agreed  should  wait  for  them 
till  the  busy  season  in  their  industry  came  again. 
It's  still  a  supposing  story  in  great  measure  although 
it  has  begun  to  precipitate  into  reality — the  "sup- 
posing" part  is  merely  to  make  it  grow,  to  feed  it 
the  accurate  information  which  the  government  is 
gathering,  to  man  it  adequately,  and  to  finance  it 
well.  Already  groups  of  men,  groups  of  women, 
whole  families  do  go  out  upon  the  land  in  the  sum- 
mer and  go  back  in  the  autumn — already  the  slack 
seasons  of  industry  release  them  from  the  shops. 

"But  the  farmers  won't  like  that  sort  of  help, 
will  they?"  objected  the  managing  editor  again. 

Of  course  they  won't!  The  farmer  is  an  individ- 
ualistic soul,  just  a  bit  "sot"  and  apt  to  have  the 


economic  ideals  of  his  father,  not  to  say  his  grand- 
father. What  he  subconsciously  wants  is  a  strong 
able-bodied  young  man  who  has  done  farm  work 
all  his  life,  who  is  content  to  begin  the  chores  before 
sun-up  and  complete  them  after  dark,  who  can  be 
trusted  to  run  the  cultivator  in  the  forty-acre  lot 
without  supervision,  whose  idea  of  wages  is  $30  a 
month,  and  to  whom  modern  ideas  of  shelter,  food 
and  sanitation  are  intrinsically  foreign — a  man, 
moreover,  who  when  autumn  comes  will  unprotest- 
ingly  fade  into  invisibility  and  reincarnate  in  the 
spring.  There  are  no  such  men. 


It  is  true  that  industrial  workers  are  not  skilled 
farm  hands,  but  then  no  one  is  born  a  trained  agri- 
culturalist anyway.  It  is  a  trade  to  be  learned. 
While  harvesting  is  practically  unskilled,  planting 
and  cultivating  are  no  more  than  semi-skilled.  Plow- 
ing, harrowing,  seeding  and  cultivating  have  become 
machine  operations  involving  chiefly  the  driving  of 
horses  and  the  handling  of  levers.  It  is  no  longer 
done  with  feet  on  the  ground  and  fingers  in  the  dirt. 
Most  men  and  many  women  can  do  it.  It  does  not 
require  half  so  much  skill  as  milking  a  cow.  The 
second  year  a  man  ran  a  cultivator  between  the 
springing  rows  of  corn  he  would  do  it  better  than 
the  first,  and  the  third  year  better  still. 

THE  chief  objections  to  rearranging  industry  so 
that  the  idle  industrial  workers  can  go  to  the 
farms  are  social  reasons — social  and  geographical. 
The  wheat  and  corn  crops  are  simple  employments 
in  continuous  areas.  So  far  the  workers  in  them 
have  been  chiefly  unmarried  men,  already  more  or 
less  migratory.  To  organize  the  longer  term  of 
the  spring  planting  in  the  cut-up  valleys  of  the  East 
with  diversified  industries  all  about  is  quite  another 
matter.  So  is  the  fruit  farming  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  truck  gardening  around  the  great  cities  and 
all  the  other  forms  of  specialized  production.  But 
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the  need  to  use  married  men  and  women  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  of  all.  For  not  only  is  the  tendency 
of  this  temporary  migratory  work  to  employ  single 
men,  but  also  to  keep  them  single  and  migratory; 
to  transform  the  workers  into  what  Carleton  Parker 
called  "homeless,  voteless,  womanless  men."  It 
would  be  poor  economy  that  disrupted  families. 
But  would  it  be  more  difficult  to  keep  them  together 
than  under  the  present  intermittent  seasonalization 
of  work? 

There  are  the  parallel  cases  of  the  sailor  gone 
from  his  family  months  at  a  time  and  the  modern 
traveling  salesman.  Marriage  is  by  no  means  un- 
usual in  these  occupations  nor,  according  to  the 
courts  of  domestic  relations,  especially  hazardous. 
And  then  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  a  family 
migration.  It  happens  now  with  the  fruit  pickers 
and  hop  pickers,  badly  managed  in  many  cases  and 
often  a  scandal,  but  quite  possible  to  accomplish 
decently. 

Will  the  workers  be  content  to  be  moved  about 
like  this?  How  can  we  tell?  They  are  certainly  not 
content  now.  One  of  the  causes  of  unrest  among 
them  undoubtedly  is  that  so  many  of  the  natural 
human  instincts  are  balked  by  the  conditions  of  mass 


production  as  we  have  developed  it — the  instinct 
for  change  and  freedom  and  the  power  to  move 
about  not  the  least  among  them.  And  then  it  is 
not  as  though  some  changes  were  not  inevitable. 
There  is  double  disaster  in  the  present  situation — 
lack  of  people  to  grow  food,  lack  of  employment 
for  people  who  make  things.  Some  change  is  cer- 
tain to  be  forced  upon  us  by  the  slow,  painful  pro- 
cess of  evolutionary  trial  and  error  unless  we  avert 
it  by  foresighted  planning. 

It  is  true  that  the  organized  workers  are  not  try- 
ing to  solve  their  problem  this  way.  Their  idea  is 
either  that  industry  should  be  stabilized  on  an  even 
all-the-year-round  basis — a  thing  that  is  quite  pos- 
sible— or  that  wages  should  be  forced  up  to  a  point 
during  the  busy  season  which  will  tide  them  over 
the  slack  time.  Industrial  management  also  is  not 
keen  about  this  sort  of  plan,  for  it  is  a  serious  thing 
to  disrupt  a  working  group,  it  destroys  morale,  and 
the  overhead  charges  go  on  continuously. 

Ultimately  every  social  adjustment  must  fall  or 
persist  by  its  effect  on  human  beings.  Suppose  in- 
dustrial production  were  stabilized  throughout  the 
year,  would  it  be  satisfactory?  Would  fifty  weeks 
a  year  at  the  pressing-iron,  or  the  power  loom,  or 


MAHOMET 

AND  THE 

MOUNTAIN 

Occupations  that  draw  their 
existence  from  the  very  soil  itself 
must  be  seasonal.  They  con- 
stitute the  mountain  that  cannot 
move.  Other  occupations  are  in- 
fluenced by  numberless  economic 
factors  and  social  traditions  that 
cause  their  labor  demands  to  rise 
and  fall  from  month  to  month ; 
but  they  are  not  dependent  on 
the  seasons  with  their  absolute 
laws  of  sun  and  rain.  They  con- 
stitute Mahomet  who  can  more  or 
less  direct  his  own  actions. 

Since  the  mountain  of  agri- 
culture cannot  move,  it  remains 
for  the  Mahomet  of  industry  to 
gird  his  loins  —  to  distribute 
the  demand  for  labor  in  such  a 
way  over  the  year  that  his  slack 
periods  may  coincide  with  the 
busy  periods  in  farming.  Wher- 
ever there  is  such  coincidence 
now,  we  should  see  to  it  that  the 
unemployed  men  of  Mahomet's 
army  are  marched  to  the  moun- 
tain. 
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the  blast  furnace,  or  the  turning-lathe,  produce  the 
sort  of  citizens  we  need  in  a  democracy?  The  long 
strike  of  the  coal  miners  last  year  was  in  part  a 
fight  against  intermittency  of  employment.  Suppose 
they  win  fifty  weeks  of  even  work  in  the  dark  of 
the  mines?  What  then? 


LAST  year  we  drove  along  Panther  Creek  through 
the  anthracite  field.  The  road,  rutted,  some- 
times almost  impassable,  twisted  high  above  a  nar- 
row stream  black  with  coal  waste.  Great  ugly  break- 
ers straddled  across  it;  horrible  mountains  of  refuse 
coal  and  slag  like  dulled  black  jet  encroached  upon 
it.  Sometimes  they  were  held  back  by  rickety 
fences,  sometimes  they  had  slid  and  we  had  to  force 
our  way  through.  The  road  led  from  coal  town 
to  coal  town,  sometimes  so  near  the  creek  that  the 
clustering  houses  were  built  only  on  the  hillside, 
sometimes  so  far  away  that  they  could  overhang  the 
creek  on  stilts.  Unpainted  rickety  houses,  dirty 
stores,  infrequent  churches  and  schoolhouses,  smells, 
refuse,  ugliness  and  filth,  and  over  them  all  these 
dusty  mountains  of  cut  jet  glittering  dully  in  the 
sun. 

Aren't    two    hundred    and    twelve    working   days 


enough  to  spend  in  Panther  Creek?  Just  how  much 
of  the  year  can  society  afford  to  let  a  man  spend 
digging  coal  or  tanning  leather  or  spinning  cotton 
or  forging  steel? 

It  hasn't  seemed  to  occur  to  us  that  these  things 
could  be  adjusted — that  there  is  anything  to  adjust. 
But  recently  has  come  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
it  takes  something  in  addition  to  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  even  self-expression  in  work  to  make  up 
a  normal  life.  Before  the  driving  mass  production 
of  today  the  adjustment  of  one  job  to  another  was 
a  family  affair.  All  people  planted  and  reaped  when 
they  must,  and  pursued  home  industries  when  they 
could. 

Now  the  work  of  growing  things  has  been 
taken  away  from  one-half  the  human  race,  and  the 
work  of  making  things  from  the  other  half.  Nat- 
urally it  hurts!  But  quite  as  naturally,  if  we  see 
the  trouble  we  can  mend  it. 

The  great  equation  can  be  solved  through  the 
recognition  of  those  distinctly  human  instincts  that 
have  been  in  us  ever  since  the  race  was  young — the 
instincts  of  freedom  and  mobility,  and  the  conviction 
that  the  earth  with  the  spring  on  it  is  ours,  and 
the  right  to  get  back  to  the  soil  at  the  turn  of  the 


sun. 


AUG. 


SEPJ 


OCT. 


DEC. 


The  figures  used  in  this  dia- 
gram are  based  on  various  gov- 
ernment reports.  The  "moun- 
tain" representing  the  rise  and 
fall  in  the  demand  for  additional 
labor  in  spring  planting  does  not 
take  into  account  the  actual 
supply  of  labor  which  remains 
more  or  less  stable,  but  the 
amount  of  man  power  per  acre 
required  at  the  time  of  planting 
crops  as  estimated  in  the  last 
Agricultural  Year  Book. 

The  curves  for  five  major  in- 
dustries represent  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  each 
month  in  1922,  calculated  by 
applying  to  the  census  figures 
of  1920  the  statistics  of  un- 
employment reported  monthly 
by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor.  Each  perpendicular 
inch  represents  357,000  persons 
employed.  As  shown  in  the  table 
given  on  page  64,  the  fluctua- 
tions last  year  in  the  labor  em- 
ployed by  these  five  industries 
range  from  10  to  nearly  60  per 
cent  and,  if  the  lowest  points  in 
each  could  be  made  to  coincide, 
would  represent  a  possible  maxi- 
mum reserve  in  a  given  month 
of  over  half  a  million  persohs; 
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THE  RETURN 

Surely  waiting  is  old  wisdom;  else 

Why  will  the  sun  be  warming  winter  earth? 

Why  will  the  somber  land  hold  fast  its  strength 

In  silence  underneath  cold  skies,  until 

The  tide  of  days  is  turned  and  life  rides  back? 

For  in  this  bitter  semblance  of  all  death, 

Though  no  sign  tells,  the  pulse  of  nature  shakes 

The  measure  of  new  years  within  its  heart. 

There  are  such  seasons  in  the  course  of  men 
When  selfishness  is  on  the  warmth  of  life; 
But  in  this  stern  denial  of  the  days 
Lies  something  that  can  break,  through  barrenness, 
The  winter  of  our  hard-packed  souls,  and  stir 
The  deep-laid  forces  that  bring  back  the  Spring. 

MACKNIGHT  BLACK. 


THE  OLD  BLIND  GARDENER 

Recently,  while  strolling  near  the  Missouri  river,  I 
saw  an  aged  man  on  his  hands  and  knees  weeding  a 
garden.  His  groping  manner  led  me  to  inquire  concern- 
ing him.  I  was  informed  that  he  was  stone  blind,  but 
that  he  made  his  way  to  the  garden,  found  the  vegetables 
and  removed  the-weedsfrom  them  entirely  by  his  educated 
sense  of  touch. 

If  to  plow  is  to  pray,  if  to  garner 
Is  to  chant  psalms,  it  is  godlike 
To  crawl  in  darkness  amidst  weeds 
And  free  the  brave  and  cherished  plants. 

If  it  is  faith  to  lift  shining  eyes 
To  crossed  sticks  and  a  wax  figure, 
It  is  sublimity  to  fondle  crying  stems 
And  all  unseeing  bring  the  sunlight's  kiss. 

If  beaming  steeples  pin  a  hope, 

And  words  of  psalmody  are  nectar  to  the  heart, 

There  is  divinity  in  whispers  mild 

Out  of  sheer  night  to  tiny,  garden  babes. 

If  rainbows  preach  the  glorious  text 
Of  immortality  beyond  the  tomb, 
How  shall  we  list  the  soul  of  him 
Who,   kneeling,  smiles  at  unseen  clods? 

If  searching  eyes  within  the  starless  gloom 
Plead  for  the  kindly  torch  of  God, 
What  shall  we  say  of  this  old  gardener 
Who  drops  a  blessing  from  his  endless  dark? 

WILL  CHAMBERLAIN 


A  SONG  OF  THE  HOE 

O   it's   work,   work,   work  wid   dese  tired   ole   ban's, 
A-diggin'   an'   a-scrapin'   in    de  ole   cotton    lan's, 

A-workin'   for   de  bacon 

An'  a-workin'  for  de  bread, 

An'  a-workin'  for  a  shelter 

For  dis  tired  ole  head. 

Yes,  I  chop,  chop,  chop 

\Vid  my  ole  fieP  hoe, 

An'  never  any  stop 

On  the  long,   hot  row, 

A-teemin'  wid  de  nettle  an'  de  mornin'  glory  vine, 
While  songsters  are  a-singin'  in  de  clingin'  muskydine, 
A-diggin'  out  my  livin'  from  de  ole  brown  dirt, 
A-pullin'  wid     my  fingers  till  dey  bleed  an'  hurt, 

From  de  sun  till  de  sun 

While  my  pickaninnies  run 
A-laughin'  through  de  meadows  in  deir  joy  an'  fun. 

But  O,  what  a  struggle  for  de  ole  black  man, 
A-workin'  an'  a-sweatin'  as  a  black  man  can, 
Early  in  de  mornin'  when  de  breeze  blows  not, 
An'  early  after  dinner  when  de  sun  shines  hot, 
An'  in  de  weary  evenin'  when  de  sky  grows  red 
An'  sheds  its  rosy  light  upon  dis  tired  ole  head, 
A-diggin'   an'   a-scrapin'   wid   de  ole  fiel'   hoe, 
A-weedin'  out  de  cotton  in  de  long,  hot  row, 
Makin'  money  for  de  Mahster  an'  a  holiday  for  Miss, 
An'  stealin'  home   at   twilight  for   a  pickaninny   kiss. 

Den  to  supper  an'  to  bed 
Wid  a  hot  an'  weary  head, 
For  a  little  rest  an'  sleep 
Till  de  day  begins  to  peep, 
Den  it's  up  again  to  work — 
It  will  never  do  to  shirk — 
For  de  cotton  must  be  hoed, 
An'  de  meadow  must  be  sowed, 
An'  dese  ole  stoopin'  shoulders 
Must  git  underneath  de  load. 

But  we  sing  as  we  hoe 
Down  de  long,  long  row, 
For  we's  all  de  time  a-laughin' 
Whar  de  black  folks  go, 
For  no  matter  what  the  burden 
Dat  we  got  to  tote  along, 
We  makes  it  heapin'  lighter 
Wid  de  black  folks'  song. 

From  de  morn  till  night 
While  de     sun  shines  bright, 
From  de  night  till  morn, 
O,  we  never  are  forlorn, 
For  we'se  got  to  live  an'  die 
As  de  days  go  by, 
An'  we  never  takes  de  trouble 
For  to  ask  de  reason  why. 

So  it's  work,  work,  work  while  de  sun  shines  bright, 
An'  it's  work,  work,  work  from  de  morn  till  night, 
Keepin'  up  de  diggin'  as  de  hours  go  past, 
An'  a-keepin'  up  de  singin'  while  de  heartbeats  last, 
A-workin'  an'  a-sweatin'  for  my  pickaninnies'  bread, 
An'  a-sweatin'  an'  a-workin'  till  de  ole  man's  dead. 

JOHN  F.  SMITH 
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Rolling  Their  Own 

How  the  Tobacco  Growers  Won  Their  Independent 


By  AARON  SAPIRO 


mm 
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OU  can't  organize  the  tobacco  grow- 
ers," the  farmer  from  Mason  County, 
Kentucky,  said  to  his  neighbor  in  the 
smoking  car  on  his  way  to  a  tobacco 
meeting  in  Lexington. 

"Why  not?"  the  stranger  wanted 
to  know.  "There  are  unions  in  all  industries  now- 
adays." 

"Yes,  those  factory  hands  and  foreigners  have 
their  unions.  They're  a  bunch  of  whipped  curs 
who'll  take  orders  from  any  one.  But  we're  a 
different  breed."  The  man  from  Mason  County 
straightened.  "The  southern  farmer  with  his 
wide-brimmed  hat,  and  his  two  feet  planted  in  his 
own  blue  grass  soil  won't  take  orders  from  God 
A'mighty  about  how  he's  to  market  his  crop." 

"Well,  he's  been  taking  'em  from  the  tobacco 
buyers  now  for  some  time,"  the  stranger  remarked. 

And  that  was  where  the  dig  came  in.  It  was 
also  where  cooperative  marketing  came  in.  There 
had  for  a  long  time  been  a  suspicion  in  the  mind 
of  the  southern  farmer  that  he  wasn't  getting  a 
fair  deal  when  he  hauled  his  crop  to  the  loose-leaf 
warehouses  and  put  it  on  the  auction  floor  to  take 
his  chances  with  the  buyers.  So  long  as  he  thought 
the  game  was  square  he  did  not  complain.  He  could 
take  his  losses  like  a  "sport"  even  when,  in  the 
case  of  the  tenant  and  small  landowner,  the  stakes 
were  twelve  months  of  heart-breaking  labor  by  him- 
self and  his  wife  and  children.  But  to  be  exploited 
was  quite  a  different  matter. 

There   are   three   classes   of   tobacco   growers — 


the  big  landowner  who  owns  from  seventy-five  to 
one  thousand  acres,  cultivated  by  himself  and  his 
tenants;  the  small  landowner  who  with  his  own 
family  and  hired  help  "raises  a  crop";  the  tenant 
who  pays  $100  a  year  rent  for  a  "house,  yard  and 
garden"  and  tends  ten  acres  of  tobacco  and  ten 
acres  of  corn  on  the  share  crop  basis.  However 
different  their  social  and  economic  status  may  be, 
they  are  all  of  the  same  moral  fiber — native-born 
Americans,  with  the  southern  tradition  of  fair  play 
and  sportmanship,  and  "independent  as  a  hog  on 
ice"  with  respect  to  their  rights. 

From  the  social  viewpoint,  it  is  the  tenant  who 
is  the  most  interesting.  Though  he  once  owned  his 
little  farm,  he  has  gradually  been  forced  into  per- 
manent tenantry.  His  resources  are  so  small  that 
everything  he  does  with  a  dollar  becomes  an  im- 
portant thing.  His  details  of  life  are  part  of  a 
routine,  and  any  change  in  his  economic  background 
has  an  effect  on  him  every  day  in  the  year.  Some- 
thing over  90  per  cent  of  such  tenants  live  in  Vir- 
ginia and  the  Carolinas,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
West  Virginia,  and  Tennessee.  In  those  states,  the 
average  income  of  a  tobacco  farming  family  was 
around  $400  over  a  period  of  ten  years.  Of  this, 
about  $240  came  from  tobacco,  and  about  $160 
from  corn  and  other  crops.  For  the  five  years  end- 
ing with  1921,  which  included  the  high  war-price 
years,  the  tenant  farmer's  tobacco  income  averaged 
for  all  districts  the  sum  of  $310  per  annum.  This 
meant  that  frequently  there  were  no  shoes  for  the 
children's  feet.  He  lived  on  pork,  "corn-pone," 
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"   'lasses" — and  hopes.     His  house   was  usually   a  They  had  made  attempts  at  organization  before, 

one-room  log  cabin  with  a  lean-to  kitchen  and  an  There  had  been  the  "pool"  of  1907  when  the  exas- 

attic.    His  life  was  an  endless  round,  one  year's  crop  perated  growers,  headed  by  "Irregardless"  Le  Bus, 

hardly  out  of  the  way  before  it  was  time  to  sow  seed  one  of  the  large  growers  in  central  Kentucky,  set  out 

for  the  next.     For  growing  tobacco  is  a  year-round  to  fight  the  buyers.     The  plan  then  was  to  pool  the 
job — from  "burning  the  beds"   in  March,  through 


plowing,  setting,  cultivating,  suckering,  worming, 
cutting,  housing,  drying,  stripping,  to  the  marketing 
of  the  crop  the  following  February. 

Came  the  astounding  seasons  of  1918  and  1919 
and,  for  the  moment,  what  seemed  to  him  unheard- 
of  wealth  stared  him  in  the  face.  It  looked  as 
though  a  stop  to  the  harrowing  pressure  on  him  was 
coming  at  last.  Jeff  Clay,  not  a  mile  away,  had  ac- 
tually paid  all  his  debts  and  bought  a  Ford — on  in- 
stallments. Lee  Calhoun  had  counted  out  cash 
money  to  a  piano  dealer  for  a  player-piano,  and 
hauled  it  home  on  the  empty  tobacco  wagon — his 
wife  had  been  saving  for  an  organ  twenty  years. 


crop  of  that  year,  cut  out  the  next  year's  crop  and, 
having  gained  some  control  of  the  market,  to  dic- 
tate terms  to  the  buyers.  But  the  organization  was 
loose  and  the  scheme  failed.  The  "night  rider" 
thrills  of  those  days  are  still  remembered,  when  en- 
raged farmers  were  burning  barns  and  whipping 
men  in  a  desperate  effort  to  curtail  production  and 
to  create  by  terror  a  better  range  of  prices.  The 
remembrance  of  those  days  now  stirred  in  the  minds 
of  even  the  backwoodsmen  a  glimmering  of  the  re- 
lation between  supply  and  demand  and  price,  a  sense 
of  the  necessity  for  united  effort  on  a  large  scale, 


and  taught  them  the  futility  of  lawless  tactics,  and 

_  of  trying  to  remedy  conditions  by  the  cure-all  of 

Rags  were  stuffed  in  place  of  glass  in  the  Calhoun  cutting  down  production.  They  were  ready  to  or- 
windows,  children's  grimy  clothes  hung  on  nails  ganize  upon  a  plan  that  proposed  to  control  not  the 
against  the  smoky,  fly-specked  wallpaper,  but  the  production  but  the  marketing  of  their  crop. 


player-piano   stood   in    shiny,    incongruous   magnifi- 
cence, a  pledge  of  the  moment's  prosperity. 

The  farmer  did  not  ask  whether  such  affluence 
might  last.  He  borrowed  every  new  dollar  he  could 
— often  mortgaged  his  crop — to  raise  plenty  of  the 
golden  weed  in  1920. 

In  the  Burley  district,  it  cost 
him  not  less  than  sixteen  cents  a 
pound  to  make  that  crop.  Then, 
the  gentlemen  who  bought  his 
tobacco,  to  deliver  it  in  turn  to 
the  other  gentlemen  who  made  it 
into  cigars,  cigarettes,  smoking 
and  chewing  tobacco — all  of 
which  the  public  was  buying  at 
the  same  prices  it  had  paid  for 
them  the  year  before — suddenly 
decided  that  his  tobacco  had 
overnight  become  a  worthless 
commodity.  The  farmer  found 
himself  lucky  to  get  an  average 
of  ten  cents  per  pound. 

The    warehouses    opened    for 
sales,  closed,  then  opened  again. 
Some    farmers   hauled    their    to- 
bacco home  and  dumped  it  back 
on  the  soil  for  fertilizer;  others 
reached  for  a  gun  to  shoot  up  the 
warehouses    where    the    sporadic 
selling  was  going  on.    Everywhere  there  was  bitter- 
ness, the  sense  of  having  been  sold,  and  a  fighting 
determination  to  get  even. 

The  farmer  was  facing  ruin.  He  could  give  up 
completely;  and  the  banker  and  the  storekeeper  to 
whom  he  owed  money  could  give  up  with  him — or 
the  whole  lot  of  them  could  listen  to  a  new  idea. 
They  did  listen — and  they  acted  with  quickness  and 
despatch. 

Thus  starts  another  tale  of  two  years.  In  that 
brief  time  the  tobacco  growers  "put  across"  one  of 
the  biggest  and  most  daring  cooperative  marketing 
schemes  of  this  day. 


The  story  of  the  formation  of  their  new  coopera- 
tive marketing  organization  may  be  found  in  the 
story  of  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative 
Association.  This  group  of  producers  in  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Ohio,  Tennessee  and  West  Virginia,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  Burley  tobacco  it  grows, 


A  Lexington  "warehouse  under  the  old  auction  method  of  tobacco  selling.     The 

buyers  are  clustered  around  one  bale,  the  farmers  are  anxiously  "waiting  to  hear 

the  hit-or-miss  "valuation  of  their  year's  "work 

did  more  than  the  comparatively  short  crop  and  all 
other  influences  combined  to  bring  a  reasonably  fair 
price  for  tobacco  in  1921,  not  only  to  its  own  mem- 
bers but  throughout  all  tobacco  markets — and  the 
tobacco  farmers  of  the  entire  country  realized  it. 

It  was  in  April,  1921,  that  Judge  Robert  W. 
Bingham,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Times,  called  a  meeting  of  leading  tobacco  growers, 
bankers,  dealers  and  country  merchants  to  present 
a  plan  for  cooperative  marketing. 

Judge  Bingham  and  his  friends  knew  two  things: 
first,  that  if  some  fundamental  remedy  for  the  to- 
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bacco  farmers'  condition  was  not  immediately  found 
the  industry  faced  abandonment — and  the  whole 
section  of  the  country  dependent  upon  it  faced  viol- 
ence and  ruin;  second,  that  this  remedy  must  be  a 
reform  of  the  system  of  marketing  the  farmers' 
crop. 

Yon  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  your  two  hands 
the  firm  names  of  those  manufacturers  who  take  95 
per  cent  of  the  output.  Partly  through  hundreds  of 
expensive  buyers  on  their  own  staffs,  and  partly 
through  independent  speculative  buyers,  they  used 
to  acquire  their  tobacco  under  what  is  known  as  the 
"auction  system." 

The  grower  cut  his  tobacco,  stripped  it,  and 
sorted  it  into  three  general  divisions — lugs,  trash, 
and  leaves.  He  loaded  it  in  square,  flat  baskets  on 
great  wagons,  piling  it  high,  covering  it  carefully 
with  tarpaulin,  or  rag  carpet,  or  bed  quilts,  until  the 
wagons  looked  like  prairie  schooners.  They 
stretched  in  endless  zigzags  from  the  open  country 
through  the  main  streets  of  the  towns  to  the  large 
tobacco  warehouses.  Here  the  wagons  were  un- 
loaded and  the  baskets  put  in  long  rows  with  the 
baskets  of  other  growers.  The  big  growers  and  the 
little  growers  would  thus  seek  buyers.  Up  and 
down  between  these  rows  walked  the  buyers  and  the 
auctioneers,  the  warehouse  employes  running  bus- 
ily here  and  there,  the  growers  themselves  an  in- 


Under    the    new    cooperative   plan    the    growers    turn    over    their  crops  to  the 

association,   to  be  graded  and  sold  on  a  business  basis.   This  photograph   was 

taken  in  a   Lexington  warehouse  in  1921 

terested  little  audience,  each  one  hoping  that  his 
tobacco  would  draw  a  top  price,  the  auctioneer 
chanting  the  bids  in  rhythmical  monotone,  his  body 
swaying  to  the  accompaniment  of  his  voice — 
"Eight'n  'n  a  quarter,  a  quarter,  a  quarter,  a  half — ' 
The  buyers  bought  and  graded  that  tobacco  at  the 
rate  of  one  basket  every  four  seconds — fifteen  sales 
to  the  minute.  Imagine  how  thoroughly  they 
graded  it;  and  imagine  who  got  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  in  grades,  the  buyer  who  knew  what  he 
wanted,  or  the  grower  who  knew  nothing  more 
about  his  tobacco  than  that  it  was  "lugs,  trash,  or 
leaves."  Also,  imagine  the  reality  of  the  "auction," 


since  unless  the  buyers  were  numskulls,  each  would 
know  within  three  minutes  the  limits  of  the  others 
and  all  their  instructions. 

At  one  time  the  system  was  given  a  little  test. 
Some  growers  agreed  to  sell  their  tobacco  in  the 
first  row,  then  change  the  tags  and  move  it  to  the 
second  and  third  rows.  One  farmer  sold  the  same 
basket  of  tobacco  ten  times,  with  prices  ranging 
from  8  to  28  cents  per  pound.  The  same  buyer  who 
bought  it  for  28  cents  had  also  bought  it  for  n 
cents.  Under  such  a  system  the  farmers  were  simply 
helpless.  There  was  not  a  chance  for  a  grower 
really  to  know  whether  the  market  would  absorb 
100,000,000  pounds  of  Burley  tobacco,  or  what  it 
would  absorb.  No  one  grower  knew  anything  of 
the  tobacco  market.  No  one  even  knew  the  grade 
of  his  own  stuff.  There  were  different  markets  all 
around  selling  tobacco  at  varying  prices  without 
knowledge  of  whether  there  was  a  real  demand  or 
merely  a  big  bargain  hunting  expedition  in  that 
market. 

Of  course,  the  grower  could  refuse  to  take  the 
offered  price;  he  could  pay  for  lodging  and  meals, 
stay  in  town  over  night,  come  back  again — and  the 
next  day  have  to  sell.  He  had  to  sell  to  pay  his 
bills;  because  the  bankers  and  the  merchants  to 
whom  he  was  indebted  demanded  payment.  And 
the  buyers  knew  he  had  to  sell.  He  sold  his  tobacco 
without  a  real  chance  even  to  try 
to  name  a  price.  It  was  dumping 
de  luxe ! 

The  plan  through  which  Judge 
Bingham's  committee  proposed 
to  do  away  with  this  auction  sys- 
tem was  to  sign  these  farmers  to 
an  iron-clad  contract  which  did 
not  become  effective  until  it  had 
been  signed  by  producers  of  75 
per  cent  of  the  entire  Burley  crop. 
This  contract  made  the  signer  a 
member  of  a  cooperative  society 
to  which  he  promised  to  pay  an 
initial  membership  fee  and  to 
deliver  for  sale  every  leaf  of  to- 
bacco that  he  produced  for  the 
next  six  years. 

The   big   guns   for   the    actual 
sign-up     drive     were     first    fired 
about  the  first  of  October   1921. 
On  the   1 5th  of  November,   the 
names   of  55,700   tobacco  grow- 
ers, producers  of  76  per  cent  of  the  1920  crop,  were 
on  the  dotted  line.   The  growers  could  not  pay  their 
membership  fees  in  cash,   but  Judge   Bingham  ad- 
vanced all  funds  required  for  organization  expenses 
and  took  his  chances  on  the  sucqess  of  the  move- 
ment. 

From  their  own  number  the  cooperating  farmers 
immediately  elected  a  board  of  directors  whose  first 
action  was  to  take  advantage  of  their  unusual  luck 
in  expert  material  right  at 'hand,  and  to  elect  James 
C.  Stone  of  Lexington  president  and  general  man- 
ager, and  Ralph  M.  Barker  of  Carrollton  ware- 
house manager.  Mr.  Stone  is  recognized  as  one  of 
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The     "Big  Three"    in    the    Burley  Tobacco    Growers    Cooperative 

Association:  Ralph  M.  Barker,   manager  of  all  the  receiving  plants; 

James  C.   Stone,  president;  and  Robert  E.    Beatty,    manager  of  the 

Lexington  warehouses 

the  tobacco  experts  of  the  country.  Mr.  Barker,  too, 
has  had  a  successful  career  in  the  warehousing,  re- 
drying  and  buying  business.  Both,  large  farmers 
themselves,  had  the  full  faith  of  the  farmers  and 
possessed  the  respect  of  the  "trade." 

Then  the  board  got  down  to  business.  They  had 
to  receive  75  per  cent  of  the  1921  crop  by  January. 

Also,  the  association,  which  had  incorporated 
temporarily  under  the  cooperative  marketing  law  of 
North  Carolina,  had  to  incorporate  under  the  laws 
of  Kentucky;  and  to  do  that,  they  must  get  a  new 
act  on  the  statute  books  of  Kentucky.  The  Ken- 
tucky legislature  met  in  January.  The  Bingham 
Cooperative  Marketing  Act  was  introduced  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session;  and  within  seven  days  the 
bill  had  been  put  through  the  necessary  committees, 
passed  unanimously  by  both  houses  of  the  legislat- 
ure and  signed  by  the  governor.  It  was  the  quickest 
record  for  legislative  enactment  in  the  history  of 
Kentucky.  The  whole  state  was  up  in  arms  to  see 
that  this  new  tobacco  marketing  giant  should  live. 

The  board  found  immediately  that  it  needed 
warehouses  to  receive  the  tobacco.  They  had  in- 
corporated the  marketing  association  without  cap- 
ital stock,  but  had  provided  a  plan  whereby  sub- 
sidiary corporations  were  organized  to  acquire  the 
warehouses  and  to  pay  for  them  over  a  term  of  six 
years  by  deducting  a  percentage  from  the  proceeds 
of  the  growers'  tobacco.  The  grower  would  be 
given  corresponding  credit  in  common  stock  in  this 
subsidiary  warehouse  corporation.  At  the  end  of 
the  six  years,  the  growers  would  own  the  warehouses 
outright,  each  in  exact  proportion  to  his  deliveries 
of  tobacco. 

These  plans  were  put  up  to  the  existing  ware- 
house men  to  learn  if  they  would  stay  with  the  asso- 
ciation to  help  receive  and  handle  the  tobacco.  One 
hundred  and  seventeen  warehouses  agreed.  The 
association  was  given  immediate  possession.  The 
owners  of  these  warehouses  turned  nearly  six  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  property  over  to  that  associa- 
tion without  receiving  a  cent  of  cash,  solely  on  their 


faith  in  its  ability  to  keep  its  promise  to  pay 
for  them  over  a  period  of  six  years! 

Then  there  was  the  problem  of  grading 
the  tobacco.  President  Stone  called  in  cer- 
tain buyers  and  with  them  fixed  up  the  only 
real  system  ever  devised  in  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose.  .Every  leaf  is  graded  by 
letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  according  to  its  posi- 
tion on  the  stalk;  and  the  condition  of  the 
leaf  is  noted  by  numbers,  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  so 
on,  according  to  length,  color,  moisture, 
weight,  and  all  other  factors  that  are  com- 
mercially important.  Fifty-two  grades  were 
established.  Then  he  advertised  for  men 
from  all  over  the  territory  and  opened  a 
grading  school  at  Lexington.  More  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  came,  about  eighty-six 
of  whom  qualified.  They  were  sent  over  the 
territory  to  the  different  receiving  plants 
with  just  one  instruction — to  grade  tobacco. 
They  would  have  no  knowledge  of  whose 
tobacco  it  was,  or  the  prices,  or  values — just 
pure  impersonal  grading  of  tobacco,  so  that  every 
grower  would  get  impartially  the  value  and  benefit 
of  the  exact  grade  of  tobacco  he  had  produced. 

Next  came  the  problem  of  receiving  that  tobacco 
and  making  an  immediate  advance  payment  to  the 
growers  upon  it.  Afterwards  it  would  be  pooled  by 
grades  and  sold,  the  cost  of  doing  business  would 
be  deducted,  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  the 
growers,  every  grower  getting  the  same  price  for 
the  same  quality. 

Getting  money  for  the  advance  payments  consti- 
tuted the  first  problem.  After  the  tobacco  was  dried 


Put  This   in   Your  Pipe! 

In  1920  there  were  not  five  thousand  tobacco 
farmers  in  the  United  States  even  trying  to  sell  tobacco 
cooperatively.  This  year  five  great  cooperative  mar- 
keting organizations  of  tobacco  farmers,  each  growing 
a  particular  type  of  tobacco,  are  selling  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  entire  American  tobacco  crop. 

The  story  of  the  Burley  Tobacco  Growers  Co- 
operative Association  is  told  here.  With  a  similar 
organization  the  Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, handling  the  bright  tobacco  of  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  has  85,000  members,  representing 
approximately  66.66  per  cent  of  the  total  crop ;  the 
Dark  Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative  Association,  with 
headquarters  at  Hopkinsville,  Kentucky,  has  approx- 
imately 60,000  members,  who  grow  about  75  per 
cent  of  that  crop ;  the  Connecticut  Valley  Tobacco 
Association  has  over  3,300  members,  producing  84 
per  cent  of  the  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  grown  in 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts;  and  the  Wisconsin 
Cooperative  Tobacco  Pool,  with  over  6,000  members, 
is  selling  78  per  cent  of  the  Wisconsin  type. 

All  except  the  Burley  association  were  selling  to- 
bacco this  winter  for  the  first  time.  The  Burley  unit, 
leading  the  whole  enterprise,  functioned  in  full  blast 
with  the  1921  crop,  handling  120,000,000  pounds  of 
a  175,000,000  pound  crop. 
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and  put  in  hogsheads,  the  War  Finance  Cor- 
poration would  lend  money  on  it.  But  that 
would  take  three  weeks,  and  it  was  calcul- 
ated that  $3,600,000  would  be  required  for 
advance  payments  on  the  deliveries  of  the 
first  three  weeks. 

The  board  called  in  the  bankers  and 
stated:  "We  have  established  fifty-two 
grades.  Here  they  are.  Please  study  them 
and  tell  us  what  would  be  a  fair  loan  value 
on  each  grade  of  tobacco." 

Two  bankers  in  Louisville  were  partic- 
ularly interested.  They  took  the  samples 
and  fixed  an  average  of  ten  cents  a  pound  as 
a  fair  loan  value  on  each  grade — an  advance 
payment  higher  than  the  full  price  many 
growers  had  received  for  their  whole  crop 
in  the  previous  year.  The  Louisville  banks  SHabk  »MHMMB^BUVHHHHHI 

agreed  to  lend  $1,500,000;  Cincinnati  pro  One  of  the  55,700  farmers  who  made  possible  the  success  of  the  Burley 
mised  $1,000,000;  the  country  banks  offered  Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative  Association  by  signing  a  pledge  to  turn 
a  bit  more.  Everything  was  neatly  arranged  °ver  ,s  cr°P  f°r  the  next  $ix  years  to  the  association.  These  pledges 
when  along  came  a  thunderbolt  out  of  a  g"Ve  the  assoctation  control  of  three-fourths  of  the  entire  Burfey  crop 

clear  sky.  a  clear-cut  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
About  a  week  before  the  warehouses  were  to  Court,  and  in  spite  of  repeated  rulings  of  the  Fed- 
open  for  the  receipt  of  tobacco,  the  counsel  for  one  eral  Trade  Commission  and  practically  all  decisions 
)f  the  leading  banks  m  Louisville  gave  out  an  of  lower  courts  bearing  on  similar  organizations,  he 
opinion  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  illegal  and  maintained,  first  that  there  was  no  exempting  clause  • 
improper;  the  organization  a  violation  of  the  Sher-  and  then  that  Section  VI  of  the  Clayton  amendment 
man  Act,  and  that  any  banker  who  lent  money  to  to  the  anti-trust  law  was  unconstitutional.  More- 

f~n  p    n  ccnr"i  n  fi  r*n    rur^ii  I  r\   K#»    in    ^t»r»n  r*l  o          T^h«    rr«r-»  *-l  <_>«-i  ««  .      i_   _    t  .  i  11* 


the  association  would  be  in  trouble.  The  gentleman 
had  had  all  the  papers  in  his  hands  for  months. 
Why  had  he  waited  till  this  particular  time?  Why 
was  his  opinion  unchangeable  after  certain  grave  er- 
rors were  pointed  out  to  him?  For,  in  the  face  of 


What  Becomes  0}  The  Consumer's  Tobacco  Dollar; 


UNDER  THE  OLD 
SYSTEM 


UNDER  CO-OPERBTIVE 


What  Becomes  0}  the  Farmers  Tobacco  bolters: 


WIDER  THE  OLD  SYSTEM 


UNDER  CO-OPERflTION 


over,  he  knew  there  would  be  two  dollars'  worth  of 
collateral  for  every  dollar  of  loan,  and  that  no 
banker  could  possibly  lose  a  penny  on  the  transac- 
tion. However,  he  insisted  that  black  was  white, 
and  he  was  a  big  enough  figure  to  carry  a  doubt  into 
the  minds  of  those  upon  whom  the  association  was 
dependent.  Hesitation  meant  ruin.  For  the  mo- 
ment the  association  faced  failure. 

Then  the  spirit  of  the  cooperators  asserted  itself. 
Judge  Bingham  offered  a  million  dollars  of  his  per- 
sonal fortune.  James  Brown,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Kentucky,  stated  to  a  meeting  of 
Louisville  Bankers: 

The  attorney  has  suggested  that  this  is  improper  and  un- 
constitutional. I  am  not  convinced  that  any  loan  to  the  asso- 
ciation would  be  jeopardized.  Even  if  I  thought  he  was 
absolutely  right,  I  still  say  that  this  is  the  most  important 
movement  that  has  ever  been  undertaken  for  the  general 
interest  of  this  state;  and  I  am  going  to  lend  my  limit  to  this 
association  unless  some  one  stops  me. 

Encouraged  by  his  example  other  banks  followed 
suit.  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  banks  offered  about 
$1,800,000. 

Then  a  meeting  of  the  country  bankers  was  called. 
They  came  by  the  hundreds.  Judge  Bingham  and 
Mr.  Stone  told  them  frankly  what  the  lawyer  had 
said,  gave  them  all  the  facts  and  put  the  solution 
of  the  problem  straight  up  to  them. 

One  said  that  his  bank  had  only  $30,000  capital 
and  surplus,  and  his  legal  limit  was  $3,000.  He 
said,  "That  is  not  much;  but  whatever  it  is,  it  is  for 
your  association.  There  is  no  use  for  a  bank  down 
there  unless  it  can  help  agriculture  to  make  good. 
And  I  am  going  to  help  it  to  make  good."  Another 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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the  Rhode  Island  textile  strike 
was  in  its  early  stages,  Samuel  Gom- 
pers  contributed  to  the  discussion  the 
observation  that  the  matter  at  issue 
was  less  a  dispute  over  wages  and 
working  conditions  than  an  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  New  England  textile  workers  to 
avoid  being  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  southern 
textile  workers.  In  the  SURVEY  for  September  15, 
1922,  Paul  L.  Benjamin  quoted  with  horrified 
amazement  the  barely  veiled  recommendation  of 
a  North  Carolina  textile  trade  journal  that  violence 
be  employed,  if  necessary,  to  prevent  the  invasion 
of  southern  mills,  and  the  inevitable  corruption  of 
their  workers,  by  aliens  or  workers  possessed  of 
alien  ideas.  Within  the  year  H.  L.  Mencken,  writ- 
ing on  another  subject  altogether,  has  referred  quite 
casually,  and  as  to  a  fact  so  well  known  of  all  men 
as  to  need  no  further  establishment,  to  "the  revolt- 
ing atrocities  of  southern  cotton  mill  owners." 

Now,  surely,  here  is  a  marvel.  It  is  worth  turn- 
ing aside  to  view.  If  this  country  has  produced  a 
certain  group  of  manufacturers  whose  oppression  of 
their  workers  is  so  monstrous  as  to  have  become  a 
by-word,  that  group  is  certainly  worthy  of  careful 
study.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  deliberate  slander 
and  unfortunate  coincidence  have  combined  to  give 
the  country  an  altogether  false  impression  of  the 
southern  cotton  manufacturer,  that  is  no  less  mar- 
velous; and  the  group  would  in  that  case  deserve 
attention  on  account  of  its  very  lucklessness. 

At  the  bottom  of  his  heart — and  in  many  cases 
prominently  displayed  to  view — the  southern  mill 
man  has  a  profound  conviction  that  the  latter  has 
been  his  hard  fate.  The  world  is  against  him.  He 
builds  houses,  schools,  Young  Men's  Christian  As- 
sociations, churches,  commissaries,  cafeterias,  rest- 
rooms,  swimming-pools  and  public  baths  for  his 
workers,  and  they  grow  more  shiftless  every  day. 
He  employs  physicians,  visiting  nurses,  social  work- 
ers, landscape  gardeners  for  their  benefit,  and  his 
labor  turnover  rises  to  300  per  cent  annually.  He 
posts  up  in  his  mill  placards  bearing  such  inspiring 
and  comforting  sentiments  as  "This  company  wants 
every  man  to  have  a  square  deal,"  and  the  ingrates 
strike.  Without,  he  is  beset  on  every  hand.  Con- 
gress passes  child-labor  laws  almost  as  fast  as  Judge 
Boyd  can  declare  them  unconstitutional.  Organ- 
izers of  the  textile  union  are  perpetually  bobbing 
up  in  his  precincts,  financed,  he  darkly  suspects,  by 
his  rival  manufacturers  in  the  North.  And  inces- 
santly, in  season  and  out  of  season,  he  is  roasted  by 
liberal  journals  and  by  northern  newspapers,  held 
up  to  public  contumely  as  a  conscienceless  monster, 
a  devourer  of  children,  a  merciless  grinder  of  the 
faces  of  the  poor — he,  who  is  so  stoutly  determined 


to  save  the  souls  of  his  people  if  he  has  to  break 
their  necks  to  do  it,  that  his  expensive  private 
police  force  is  kept  busy  half  the  time  chasing  boot- 
leggers and  disorderly  women  away  from  his  moral- 
ly immaculate  village !  Talk  to  him  about  his 
wrongs  and  he  will  grow  voluble  and  excited,  or 
sour  and  silent.  He  does  not  take  them  lightly. 

Not  that  there  are  no  compensations.  After  all, 
business  is  business,  and — but  let  this  entirely 
authentic  story  speak  for  itself. 

The  manager  of  a  North  Carolina  cotton  mill 
a  day  or  two  before  the  annual  stockholders'  meet- 
ing of  1921  was  bemoaning  in  the  presence  of  a 
friend  the  collapse  of  business. 

"We  are  losing  money  every  day  we  run,"  he 
wailed.  "I  ought  to  shut  down  the  plant,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  keeping  the  organization  together  and 
the  necessity  of  giving  our  people  work  I  should 
have  done  so  long  ago." 

"Oh,  come  now,"  said  the  friend.  "I  know  that 
you  are  not  cleaning  up  as  you  did  last  year,  but 
surely  you  are  not  going  to  lose  money  on  the  year's 
work." 

"Yes,  we  are  losing,"  repeated  the  manager  em- 
phatically. "Every  day  we  run  means  a  dead  loss." 

A  few  days  later  the  friend  encountered  a  stock- 
holder returning  from  the  meeting. 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  had  to  pass  the  dividend 
this  year,"  he  remarked. 

"No,"  said  the  stockholder,  "we  declared  an  18 
per  cent  dividend." 

"Out  of  surplus?" 

"No,  out  of  earnings." 

"But  your  manager  told  me  that  you  were  losing 
money  every  day,  and  that  he  was  running  just  to 
keep  the  organization  together,"  objected  the  puz- 
zled inquirer. 

"Well,  we  have  lost,  by  comparison  with  last 
year,"  explained  the  stockholder.  "Last  year  we 
declared  75  per  cent." 

Of  course  that  does  not  apply  to  every  mill  in 
the  South.  A  large  number  of  them  did  actuallv 
lose  money  during  the  hard  year  of  1921,  and  many 
of  them  kept  their  plants  running  purely  out  of 
innate  decency  and  a  regard  for  the  welfare  of  their 
people.  But  it  does  give  a  glimpse  of  the  tre- 
mendouslv  profitable  business  that  the  cotton  mill 
industry  has  been  in  the  past.  It  prepares  one  for 
such  further  revelations  as  that  one  $100,000  cor- 
poration in  less  than  twenty  vears  issued  $i,;oo,ooo 
in  stock  dividends.  It  enables  one  to  understand 
whv,  since  its  establishment  in  1880,  this  industry 
has  advanced  in  geometrical,  rather  than  arith- 
metical, progression.  It  also  enables  one  to  under- 
stand whv.  now  that  labor  is  becoming  steadily 
scarcer  and  more  refractory,  a  certain  type  of 
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southern  mill  man  looks  with  horror  upon  the  im- 
portation of  operatives  from  the  North,  lest  they 
rouse  the  southern  worker  to  a  more  insistent 
demand  for  a  larger  share  in  these  great  profits. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  assumed  immediately  that  the 
southern  mill  man's  intransigent  attitude  toward 
trade  unionism  and  all  that  it  implies  is  based 
exclusively  upon  avarice.  If  that  were  true,  he 
might  adopt  shrewder  tactics  than  to  declare,  as 
did  a  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  operator  during 
the  strike  of  last  summer,  that  he  would  die  rather 
than  recognize  the  union.  With  that  man  it  had 
gone  beyond  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents;  it  had 
become  a  matter  of  honor  or  dishonor. 

Hatred  and  defiance  of  organized  labor  super- 
induced by  the  lust  for  power  is  a  characteristic 
common  enough  in  industrial  magnates  to  excite  no 
surprise;  but  in  the  southern  mill  man  it  is  fre- 
quently strengthened  and  intensified  into  downright 
fanaticism  by  a  combination  of  forces  peculiar  to 
the  history  of  the  industry.  That  history  is  in  itself 
extraordinary  to  the  verge  of  the  fantastic;  and 
it  has  brought  into  being  a  group  of  manufacturers 
who  are  incomprehensible  unless  they  are  viewed 
in  the  light  of  the  past. 

For,  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr. 
Mencken  and  the  evidence  quoted  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  southern  cot- 
ton mill  man  is  not  a  monster.  On  the  contrary, 
he  is  generally  a  kindly  man,  honest  according  to 
his  lights,  astonishingly  liberal  in  certain  directions 
and  sincerely  anxious  to  improve  the  condition  of 
his  employes.  Yet  he  fights  federal  child-labor 
legislation  with  religious  fervor,  enthusiastically 
discharges  employes  convicted  of  harboring  unionist 
sentiments,  and  reads  with  tolerance,  if  not  with 
approval,  a  suggestion  in  his  trade  journal  that 
labor  "agitators"  be  incontinently  hanged  on  the 
nearest  telegraph  pole.  All  these  manifestations 
might  occur  in  an  avaricious  man  afraid  for  his 
profits;  but  a  man  avaricious  to  that  degree  is  con- 
sistently mean  in  all  his  relations,  which  certainly 
is  not  true  of  the  southern  cotton  manufacturer. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  make  only  a  cursory  exami- 
nation of  the  history  to  have  a  flood  of  light  poured 
into  the  obscurity  of  the  southern  cotton  mill  man's 
behaviour.  Dr.  Broadus  Mitchell's  study  of  the 
rise  of  the  industry  explains  things  that  all  the 
"argument  about  it  and  about"  has  never  touched 
—things  only  vaguely  comprehended  by  the  cotton 
mill  man  himself,  and  not  comprehended  at  all  by 
his  critics. 

To  begin  with,  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South 
was  founded  apparently  in  violation  of  every  basic 
principle  of  economics  and  in  flat  defiance  of  all 
known  rules  of  good  business.  The  motives  actuat- 
ing the  founders  of  most  of  the  earlier  mills  and 
the  arguments  they  used  to  induce  their  neighbors 
to  purchase  stock  are  enough  to  fetch  Adam  Smith 
raving  from  the  tomb.  In  accordance  with  every 
ancient  saw  and  precept  of  the  business  world,  the 
industry  should  have  withered  promptly  and  died 
within  a  decade;  instead  of  which  it  has  flourished 
prodigiously. 


It  is  by  no  means  a  far-fetched  figure  to  say  that 
the  industry  was  created  over  night.  In  1879,  the 
industry  hardly  existed  at  all  in  the  South.  Efforts 
have  been  made  to  trace  its  beginnings  to  the  period 
before  the  Civil  War,  but  Mitchell  has  shown  that 
the  connection  between  the  ante-bellum  mills  and 
those  of  the  present  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  cotton  mills  in  operation  in  the  South  in  1879 
could  almost  have  been  counted  on  one's  fingers; 
but  in  1 88 1  the  number  of  mills  in  operation,  under 
construction  or  in  process  of  organization  ran  into 
the  hundreds.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  primary  rules 
of  business  that  any  enterprise  that  is  built  soundly 
must  start  in  a  small  way;  the  only  exception  ad- 
mitted being  in  cases  where  men  of  long  experience 
and  huge  financial  resources  combine  to  launch  some 
such  enterprise  as  the  Steel  Trust.  The  enormous 
cotton  manufacturing  industry  of  the  South  was 
built  by  men  of  no  experience  and  limited  capital. 
Only  in  rare  instances  was  a  mill  organized  by  a 
veteran  manufacturer  from  Massachusetts  or  Lan- 
cashire; and  quite  as  rarely  was  stock  sold  outside 
the  South. 

To  Heaven  by  Way  of  a  Cotton  Factory 

Not  less  remarkable  than  the  suddenness  of  the 
industry's  rise  was  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  under- 
taken. Examination  of  such  records  as  exist,  and 
the  testimony  of  men  who  lived  through  the  "Cot- 
ton Mill  Campaign"  indicate  that  only  in  exception- 
al cases  was  the  organization  of  a  cotton  mill  urged 
upon  a  community  as  a  carefully  considered,  closely 
reasoned  matter  of  business.  Much  oftener  it  was 
urged  on  other  grounds — the  next  town  was  or- 
ganizing a  mill,  therefore  we  must  have  one;  the 
Yankees — still  heartily  detested  when  reconstruc- 
tion was  a  matter  of  yesterday — were  getting  rich 
manufacturing  our  cotton,  therefore  let  us  take  it 
away  from  them;  it  is  of  record  that  one  mill  was 
started  in  a  revival  meeting,  when  one  Mr.  Pearson, 
"a  lean,  intense  Tennesseean,  preached  powerfully" 
in  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  that  "next  to  religion  Salisbury 
needed  a  cotton  factory"  to  give  employment  to 
the  poor  whites  of  the  vicinity.  The  mill  was  or- 
ganized immediately  after  the  sermon  and  is  still 
in  operation. 

That,  indeed,  was  the  outstanding  argument  of 
the  Cotton  Mill  Campaign — the  necessity  of  af- 
fording employment  to  the  poor  whites.  It  was  not 
an  argument  that  would  have  appealed  to  Adam 
Smith,  but  it  moved  the  South  tremendously  in 
1880.  That  date  corresponds  roughly  with  the 
end  of  reconstruction.  The  white  South  had  just 
recaptured  its  own  government,  which  for  the  better 
part  of  the  preceding  fifteen  years  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  newly  emancipated  slaves  led  by  unscrup- 
ulous adventurers;  and  the  wreckage  which  that 
regime  had  made  of  public  affairs  is  monumental, 
even  by  comparison  with  the  wreckage  which  the 
late  war  made  in  Europe.  The  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  was  comparable  to  the  condition 
of  the  Austrians  today,  with  the  important  differ- 
ence that  there  was  no  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration working  in  the  South.  But  the  federal  troops 
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had  finally  been  withdrawn  and  the  carpet-baggers 
had  decamped.  If  most  Southerners  felt  that  they 
were  still  regarded  with  suspicion  at  Washington, 
the  federal  government  at  least  no  longer  inter- 
fered with  tneir  efforts  to  pull  things  together; 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  new  freedom  the 
South's  leaders  felt  equal  to  anything.  But  it  was 
perfectly  obvious  that  their  hard-won  control  of 
government  must  end  in  disaster  unless  they  found 
means  of  banishing  the  specter  of  famine  that 
haunted  the  homes  of  millions,  especially  of  the 
mountain  people  and  the  dwellers  in  the  foothills; 
cotton  mills  would  furnish  work  for  these,  which 
would  permit  them  to  eat.  Consequently  the  lead- 
ers rushed  into  the  campaign  with  a  religious  fervor, 
and  stock  subscriptions  were  demanded  with  the 
same  assurance  with  which  subscriptions  to  Liberty 
loans  were  demanded  in  1918.  Naturally,  mills 
multiplied  like  mushrooms. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  admired  in  this.  It 
was  the  desperate  rally  of  a  people  with  its  back 
to  the  wall,  a  case  of  conscious  evolution,  a  deliber- 
ate effort  of  a  nation  to  convert  itself  from  an 
agricultural  to  an  industrial  people.  It  gave  to  the 
cotton  manufacturing  business  a  curious  sort  of 
prestige,  as  of  public  affairs,  and  to  the  cotton 
manufacturer  some  of  the  dignity  of  a  man  in  a 
position  of  public  trust.  That  prestige  still  clings 
to  the  business,  in  some  measure,  and  the  elder 
generation  of  cotton  manufacturers  have  never,  in 
their  own  estimation,  quite  lost  their  right  to  be 
regarded  as  public  benefactors. 

But  while  the  southern  cotton  manufacturing  in- 
dustry was  not  founded  upon  business  principles,  it 
had  in  its  favor  economic  advantages  so  tremendous 
that  nothing  has  been  able  to  prevent  its  success. 
Proximity  to  the  supply  of  raw  material  is  one, 
and  an  abundance  of  water  power  easy  to  develop 
is  another;  but  the  great,  overwhelming  advantage 
has  been  that  of  a  well-nigh  inexhaustible  supply  of 
cheap  labor.  The  condition  of  the  hill  people, 
especially,  in  the  South  of  a  generation  ago  was 
so  pitiable  that  it  is  altogether  beyond  description. 
It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  the  chance  to  come 
down  and  work  twelve  hours  a  day  in  a  cotton  mil! 
for  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  a  day  was  to  these 
people  a  veritable  godsend.  They  poured  into  the 
mills  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands.  Working 
conditions  in  the  mills  might  be  bad,  but  anything 
was  better  than  the  terrible  fight  for  a  bare  exist- 
ence that  they  had  been  waging  on  their  rocky, 
barren  farms. 

They  are  still  coming.  The  stream  has  dwindled, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  wages  and  make 
enormous  improvements  in  working  conditions  in 
the  mills  to  prevent  it  from  drying  up  altogether, 
as  imoroved  methods  of  agriculture  and  easier 
communication  have  robbed  the  farms  of  the  worst 
of  their  terror.  Nevertheless,  life  in  the  high  hills 
of  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  is  not 
yet  a  bed  of  roses;  and  the  mills  are  still  drawing 
henvily  from  the  mountains. 

But  consider  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  curious 
development  of  industry  upon  the  mill  owner.  In 


the  beginning,  he  was  not  a  manufacturer.  In  the 
hectic  days  of  the  Cotton  Mill  Campaign  the  first 
essential  in  the  organization  of  a  company  was  to 
secure  as  the  head  of  the  corporation  a  man  of 
prestige  in  the  community.  The  South  was  agricul- 
tural. It  had  no  manufacturers.  Therefore  the 
mills  used  whatever  was  at  hand.  Scores  of  cotton 
planters  were  drafted  into  the  mill  business  in  that 
way.  So  were  doctors,  lawyers,  jurists,  merchants, 
even  schoolteachers  and  clergymen.  These  were 
the  men  who  established  the  traditions  of  the  busi- 
ness. They  injected  into  it  the  intense  individualism 
of  an  agricultural  people  and  something  of  the 
didacticism  of  the  professions.  Conscious  of  their 
own  integrity  and  of  the  loftiness  of  their  motives, 
they  bequeathed  to  their  successors  an  aura  of  sup- 
eriority, which  in  smaller-souled  men  quickly  degen- 
erates into  arrogance. 

Most  important  of  all,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  they  have  handed  down  the  memory  of  that 
campaign  of  the  eighties  when  they  went  into  the 
business,  not  primarily  for  the  money  they  might 
make  out  of  it,  but  first  of  all  to  help  their  fellow- 
countrymen  by  enabling  them  to  help  themselves. 
The  first  mills  having  been  erected  unquestionably 
as  a  public  service,  it  has  not  been  hard  for  sub- 
sequent mill  builders  to  convince  themselves  that 
they  are  merely  carrying  on  a  great  tradition,  and 
that  every  new  plant  that  goes  up  is  a  boon  con- 
ferred by  the  builders  upon  the  deserving  poor. 

From  Slaveholder  to  Mill  Owner 

It  follows  naturally  and  inevitably  that  all  the 
relations  of  the  southern  cotton  mill  operator  with 
his  workmen  are  imbued  with  this  same  spirit.  His 
obligation  to  them  he  regards  as  paternal,  rather 
than  contractual.  Granting  the  accuracy  of  that 
point  of  view,  it  is  indeed,  as  he  insists,  evidence  of 
his  high-mindedness  that  he  is  willing  to  spend  enor- 
mous sums  looking  after  their  physical,  mental, 
moral  and  religious  welfare.  He  simply  cannot 
conceive  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  workmen  to 
pay  them  that  money  in  wages  and  let  them  look 
after  themselves. 

His  opposition  to  trade  unionism  and  federal 
regulation  of  any  sort  is  sometimes  disingenuous  and 
based  altogether  on  fear  for  his  profits;  but  often 
it  is  quite  honestly  conceived  in  what  he  regards  as 
his  duty  toward  his  employes.  He  regards  himself 
as  better  able  to  judge  the  needs  of  his  people  and 
more  disposed  to  meet  them  than  labor  leaders  or 
government  agents;  and  it  is  unfortunately  true  that 
a  few  unintelligent  labor  organizers  and  govern- 
ment inspectors  have  given  color  to  this  theory.  As 
regards  the  federal  government  he  has  a  worse  sus- 
picion. In  the  South  to  this  day  the  federal 
authority  is  remembered  in  the  form  of  bayonets 
around  the  polls,  ballot-boxes  carried  off  to  Charles- 
ton to  be  opened  by  a  military  officer,  carpet-bag- 
gers and  scalawags  looting  the  public  treasury  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  army — all  the 
bitterness  and  shame  of  the  reconstruction  period. 
The  very  census  reports  in  the  early  eighties  be- 
(Continued  cm  page  55) 
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By  MARY  SHEEPSHANKS 


ON  the  opening  day  of  the  Tacna- 
Arica  conference  in  Washington,  last 
May,  I  came  upon  a  strange  echo 
of  the  political  agitation  in  Cuzco, 
the  ancient  Inca  capital  and  City  of 
the  Sun. 

By  the  middle  of  the  long  afternoon  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  little  town  were  filled  with  people  all 
hurrying  towards  the  great  plaza;  by  five  o'clock 
the  huge  square  was  packed  with  a  silent  throng,  the 
carved  wooden  balconies  above  the  colonnades  were 
crowded,  and  on  the  rough  cobblestones  of  the  road- 
way space  remained  only  for  the  procession,  slowly 
emerging  from  the  great  red-stone  cathedral.  It 
was  a  varied  crowd  and  embodied  the  three  con- 
trasting epochs  of  time  which  seem  to  exist  simul- 
taneously in  Peru.  Kneeling  or  standing  in  thou- 
sands were  Quechua  Indians,  whose  aquiline  fea- 
tures, copper  skins  and  lank  black  hair  preserve  the 
characteristic  type  of  the  ancient  Inca  race — the  men 
clad  in  homespun  tweed  with  poncho  of  colored 
stripes,  a  bag  of  coca  leaves  hanging  from  their 
girdles,  peaked  knitted  caps  with  ear  flaps,  now  held 
in  their  clasped  hands;  the  women  in  faded  blue 
gowns  and  striped  "llijlla"  or  shawls,  with  the  usual 
heavy  bundle  on  their  shoulders,  and  their  flat 


hats  removed  for  prayer;  both  men  and  women 
shabby,  threadbare  and  dirty,  but  devout — in  their 
arrested  development  still  belonging  to  the  pre-con- 
quest  epoch.  Round  the  center  garden  of  the  square 
walk  long  files  of  women  in  black  dresses  and  man- 
tillas with  the  medal  and  colored  ribbon  of  a  re- 
ligious society.  They  are  followed  by  lines  of  little 
girls  from  the  convent  schools  dressed  in  white  with 
white  veils;  then  come  boys  and  men  walking  three 
or  four  abreast.  These  processions  walk  very,  very 
slowly  round  the  inner  side  of  the  plaza  while  along 
the -main  roadway  approaches  the  chief  procession; 
brown-hooded  Franciscans,  black  Dominicans,  white- 
gowned  monks  of  San  Merced,  priests  and  acolytes 
chanting,  a  band  playing;  and  then  the  great  wonder- 
working image,  the  "black  Christ,"  the  "Lord  of  the 
Earthquakes" — a  crucifix  with  dark  brown  figure  with 
long  human  hair  and  crown  of  gold  and  jewelled 
nails,  borne  on  a  platform  pedestal  of  solid  silver 
whose  workmanship  dates  from  1732.  This  throng 
of  Spanish  and  half-caste  monks,  priests  and  de- 
votees seems  to  embody  the  sixteenth  century  spirit 
of  their  ancestors  who  with  cross  in  one  hand  and 
torch  in  the  other  forcibly  converted  the  primitive 
Peruvian.  I  stand,  hat  in  hand,  outside  the  gate  of 
the  university.  A  knot  of  students  and  professors, 
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A  street  in  Cuzco 

detached  but  silent,  are  the  one  modern  note  in  this 
medieval  scene  and  remind  one  that  this  is  the  twen- 
tieth, not  the  sixteenth  century.  Otherwise  the  scene 
is  strangely  reminiscent  of  the  old  pictures  of  an 
Auto  da  Fe,  and  is  imbued  with  much  the  same  spirit, 
as  one  learns  after  a  short  stay  in  Cuzco,  where  one 
hears  strange  stories  of  bigotry.  The  Indians  are 
sullen  and  disapproving;  in  their  opinion  the  miracu- 
lous image  should  be  reserved  for  its  legitimate  ob- 
ject, the  prevention  of  earthquakes;  they  resent  its 
exploitation  in  a  mere  political  controversy  between 
Peru  and  Chile.  A  year  or  two  ago  when  the  Lima 
government  was  conceding  the  right  of  free  religious 
worship  to  non-Catholic  bodies,  the  church  author- 
ities of  Cuzco  voiced  strong  opposition  and  pro- 
posed a  demonstration  headed  by  the  Lord  of  the 
Earthquakes,  but  the  university  students  threatened 
to  stone  the  procession,  and  in  the  interests  of  order 
the  governor  forbade  all  manifestations. 

What  scenes  this  great  plaza  has  witnessed  from 
the  heyday  of  Inca  rule  through  the  period  of  the 
Conquistadores  to  this  day!  The  present  university 
is  on  the  site  once  occupied  by  the  Jesuits  and  was 
built  by  them  on  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Inca 
Huaina  Capac,  used  by  Hernando  Pizarro  as  his 
residence.  Underground  tunnels  beneath  it  are  said 
to  lead  to  the  fortress  on  the  hills  above,  and  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  contain  treasures  hidden 
there  by  Inca  and  Jesuit.  The  church  of  the  Com- 


pania,  the  company  of  Jesus,  remains,  next 
door  to  the  university,  a  fine  building  of  the 
same  style  as  the  cathedral,  but  no  longer 
the  home  of  the  Jesuits.  Darkness  falls,  the 
air  turns  icy  cold  (for  at  an  altitude  of 
11,000  feet,  the  nights  are  severe),  and  the 
crowd  disperses;  it  is  too  late  to  enter  the 
cathedral. 

Next  morning  there  is  high  mass,  a  gor- 
geous spectacle — the  altar  and  reredos  of 
solid  silver  blaze  with  lights,  priests  in 
magnificent  vestments  are  celebrating,  the 
organ  is  pealing,  in  the  beautiful  stalls  of 
carved  cedar  wood  sit  the  canons  in  capes 
and  skull  caps  of  purple  silk;  the  Indian  boy 
acolytes  in  lace  surplices  wave  silver  censers; 
the  congregation  of  black  veiled  women  and 
brightly  dressed  Indians  recalls  the  scene  in 
the  plaza.  The  whole  setting  is  rich  and 
magnificent;  the  walls  are  covered  with 
ancient  paintings;  chapels  filled  with  pictures 
and  richly  apparelled  images  are  screened 
from  the  nave  by  gilded  grilles.  The  whole 
church  is  filled  with  costly  ornaments — the 
monstrance  is  of  solid  gold  adorned  with 
precious  stones — the  general  impression  is 
one  of  lavish  wealth.  The  building  was  be- 
gun in  1560  but  not  completed  until  1668, 
and  has  received  princely  gifts  from  pious 
donors  of  the  see  since  its  foundation. 

The  prehistoric  tribes  who  first  founded 
Cuzco  chose  a  lovely  site  for  their  sacred 
city,  a  wide  fertile  valley  11,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  with  hills  rising  gradually 
around  it  and  high  snow  peaks  in  the  dis- 
The  city  is  entered  through  gateways  of  the 
Spanish-colonial  period;  the  streets  are  gay  and 
pretty  with  low,  one-story  houses  painted  in  bright 
colours,  lemon,  turquoise,  coral,  grey  and  white,  with 
wooden  balconies.  The  better  houses  are  built  in 
the  usual  Spanish-colonial  style  round  courtyards, 
bright  with  oleanders,  geraniums  and  palms,  and  sur- 
rounded by  graceful  colonnades  and  balconies.  Be- 
sides the  great  plaza  which,  as  is  usual  in  South 
America,  is  the  center  of  life  and  interest,  there  are 
three  or  four  small  plazas,  one  of  which  outside  the 
Franciscan  church  and  monastery  is  the  market  place 
where  native  pottery  and  homespun  clothing  are  on 
sale.  The  squares  are  gay  with  flowers,  shrubbery 
and  fountains,  and  the  general  aspect  is  one  of  great 
charm  and  beauty,  of  old-world  Spanish  grace  un- 
touched by  modern  industrialism  and  vulgarity.  The 
better  quarters  of  the  town  are  clean  and  well  kept, 
though  the  paving  is  of  the  roughest;  there  are  at- 
tractive homes  of  the  old  Peruvian  families  where 
old  colonial  furniture  is  still  cherished. 

The  way  through  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  town 
winds  up  steep,  narrow  streets  to  Santa  Ana;  open 
sewers  run  down  the  middle  of  the  street,  the  only 
drainage.  Wheeled  traffic  is  impossible,  and  droves 
of  heavily  loaded  donkeys  and  llamas  move  up  and 
down.  In  the  doorways  of  dark,  cavernous  rooms 
without  windows  squat  swarthy  women,  cooking 
strange  stews  over  charcoal  brasiers.  Sickly  odors 


tance. 


from  the  houses  mix  with  the  stench  from  the  gut- 
ters. The  inhabitants  are  predominantly  Indian 
with  varying  degrees  of  half-castes,  and  they  all  look 
wretchedly  poor.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  be- 
tween this  human  squalor  and  the  opulence  of  the 
cathedral! 

A  rough  mule  track  leads  out  of  the  city  through 
meadows  and  fields  of  grain  up  into  the  hills,  and  a 
constant  stream  of  bare-footed  Indians  laden  with 
heavy  burdens  passes  swiftly  and  silently  in  and  out 
of  the  city. 

At  the  last  turn  of  the  path,  two  or  three  miles 
out,  a  touching  ceremony  takes  place;  every  Indian, 
man  or  woman,  steps  aside  and,  looking  down  at  the 
ancient  City  of  the  Sun,  bares  his  or  her  head  and 
stands  a  moment  in  silent  prayer,  saluting,  as  his 
ancestors  have  done  for  thousands  of  years,  the 
former  capital  of  the  great  Inca  empire  and  the  cen- 
ter of  its  religious  worship.  For  a  moment  the  poor 
Indian,  downtrodden  and  oppressed  during  three 
centuries  of  Spanish  domination,  assumes  his  ancient 
dignity  and  is  one  with  the  ghosts  of  the  heroic  past. 

Cuzco,  like  Rome,  offers  perpetual  contrast  be- 
tween the  ruins  of  an  ancient  civilization  and 
the  monuments  of  the  medieval  and  modern 
Church;  but  in  Cuzco  the  living  descendants  of  the 
conquered  race  are  in  their  misery  a  perpetual  re- 
proach to  the  regime  that  replaced  prosperous  Inca 
rule.  It  is  true  that  the  Incas  too  were  conquerors; 
their  sway  extended  during  a  few  genera- 
tions from  the  Cuzco  Valley  through  Ecua- 
dor, Peru,  Bolivia  and  northern  Chile.  The 
historian  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega,  champion  of 
the  Incas,  and  himself  of  Inca  blood,  de- 
clares that  the  Inca  conquests  were  inspired 
by  the  noblest  motives  and  were  "a  crusade 
to  spread  good  government  and  a  spiritual 
religion,"  and  that  their  rule  over  the  con- 
quered tribes  was  wise,  benevolent  and  re- 
sponsible. Sarmiento  in  defense  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  made  similar  high-sounding 
claims  for  the  religious  nature  of  their  wars, 
retorts  that  the  Incas  were  aggressive  and 
oppressive.  Other  historians  tend  to  confirm 
Garcilaso's  claim  as  to  the  moderation  of 
Inca  rule,  but  to  the  modern  reader  the 
spiritual  claims  of  the  militarist  have  a 
curiously  familiar  ring  and  offer  food  for 
reflection. 

One  thing  seems  clear,  and  that  is  that  the 
Inca  regime  was  at  the  same  time  the  most 
rigid  bureaucracy  and  autocracy  and  the 
most  complete  communism  that  has  yet  been 
tried.  A  strict  census  was  kept  of  the 
population  and  of  all  natural  resources,  and 
detailed  records  were  preserved.  Every 
family  paid  tribute  in  kind.  All  men  were 
liable  for  work  in  the  fields  and  for  military 
service,  and  in  addition  each  had  his  special 
craft,  weaving,  mining,  or  whatever  it  might 
be.  All  labor  was  controlled  by  the  state 
and  was  communal:  the  land  of  widows  was 
ploughed  first.  There  was  no  overwork  and 
no  poverty.  Regular  rest  days  were  establish- 


ed and  work  was  granted  to  suit  the  health  of  the 
worker.  Each  man  was  provided  with  raw  material 
for  his  craft  and  with  sufficient  for  his  family  needs. 
Produce  was  collected,  registered  and  stored.  The 
whole  of  life  was  regulated;  inspectors  and  judges 
supervised  conduct  and  repressed  crime.  Education 
in  religion,  history  and  war  was  given  to  the  privil- 
eged class. 

Aqueducts  carried  a  water  supply  to  the  rainless 
regions  on  the  coast  which  were  thus  enabled  to  sup- 
port a  dense  population.  Spanish  neglect  to  main- 
tain these  aqueducts  turned  the  once  fertile  coast  into 
•the  desert  it  is  today.  But  though  communist  in  a 
sense,  there  was  no  "liberty,  equality  or  fraternity" 
under  the  Incas.  Their  rule  did,  however,  enable 
large  populations  to  thrive  and  increase,  and  con- 
served and  developed  the  national  resources  of  the 
country.  The  Spanish  conquest  brutally  destroyed 
this  delicately  balanced  system,  the  natives  were  de- 
cimated by  forced  labor  in  the  mines  and  on  the 
plantations,  the  llama  herds  were  reduced,  the  roads 
and  aqueducts  left  to  decay,  the  accumulated  treas- 
ures of  generations  squandered,  the  works  of  art  in 
precious  metals  melted  down  and  shipped  to  Europe 
Centuries  of  oppression  have  crushed  and  dulled  the 
Indian,  and  seeing  his  present  miserable  condition 
one  wonders  how  long  the  sprinkling  of  men  with 
some  white  blood  can  continue  to  hold  down  a  large 
population  restive  under  a  sense  of  wrong.  In  some 


A  doorway  of  prehistoric  stones  at  Tihuanacu 


The  plaza — civic  center  of  Cuz.cc 


uiscricts  Indian  risings  of  a  serious  nature  have  oc- 
curred, to  be  followed  by  the  usual  military  suppres- 
sion. Recently  the  whites  flocked  for  protection  to 
the  house  of  an  English  railway  official  who  has 
earned  the  love  of  the  Indians  by  his  fair  treat- 
ment. 

Bolivians  and  Peruvians  spoke  to  me  with  appre- 
hension of  their  "Indian  enemies."  Three  centuries 
of  white  dominance  have  done  nothing  for  the 
Indian  but  degrade  and  oppress  him.  As  I  saw 
from  the  railway  a  number  of  Indian  youths  receiv- 
ing military  training  and  learning  the  use  of  fire- 
arms, I  wondered  against  whom  this  weapon  might 
be  turned.  Thinking  liberals  in  Peru  are  now  con- 
cerned about  the  Indian  problem  and  are  advocating 
a  policy  of  justice,  especially  the  assuring  of  suffi- 
cient land  for  native  needs.  The  old  communal  land 
system  is  what  the  Indian  understands  and  wants, 
and  it  was  continued  under  the  colonial  regime.  Mod- 
ern Peruvian  law  does  not  recognize  it,  but  beneath 
the  modern  system  of  individual  ownership  survives 
the  tribal  system.  This  leads  to  confusion  and  in- 
justice. In  order  to  exercise  their  rights,  the  natives 
have  to  assume  individually  rights  which  really  be- 
long to  the  group,  the  "ayllu."  Controversies  arise 
and  tribal  lands  are  unjustly  alienated  and  absorbed, 
so  that  there  is  a  growing  shortage  of  land  for  the 
native  cultivator.  The  general  upheaval  resulting 
from  the  European  war  finds  its  repercussions  even 
in  the  Sierra,  and  the  frequent  sporadic  risings  ap- 
pear to  be  systematizing  and  may  lead  to  rural  revo- 
lutionary movements.  The  provinces  of  Puno  and 
Cuzco  have  leagues  of  natives  with  a  committee  for 
propaganda  in  Lima,  and  presage  a  great  social 
movement. 

Indian  labor  on  the  "hacienda,"  that  is  the  farm 
or  ranch,  differs  from  the  system  of  peonage  in 
Argentine,  where  the  peons  live  in  a  rough  barrack 


on  the  estate :  each  provides  his  own  horse  and 
saddle  (his  only  property  besides  his  one  change  of 
clothes),  is  fed  on  a  rationing  system,  receives  a 
small  money  wage  and  is  free  to  leave  when  he 
chooses. 

In  Peru  and  Bolivia  the  Indian  has  a  small  hold- 
ing and  his  own  mud  hut — an  advantage  over  the 
Argentine  peon — and  he  can  marry  and  raise  a 
family,  but  in  return  he  must  work  for  the  landlord 
without  pay.  The  Indian  is  revolting  and  refusing 
to  give  this  free  labor,  and  so  far  no  way  has  been 
devised  for  coercing  him. 

The  Indian  too  is  beginning  to  demand  education, 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  here  a  useful  field  for 
North  American  missionary  enterprise,  especially  if 
it  would  content  itself  with  the  civilizing  work  of 
general  education  and  leave  sectarian  teaching  alone; 
otherwise  it  is  bound  to  encounter  active  hostility 
and  opposition,  and  its  work  will  suffer.  A  white- 
robed  ecclesiastic  of  Cuzco  met  the  inquiry  as  to 
his  opinion  of  the  American  and  English  missions 
by  paying  a  generous  tribute  to  the  excellence  of 
their  educational  and  medical  work,  but  added  that 
he  wished  they  would  avoid  controversial  religious 
propaganda  which,  as  he  said,  aroused  great  hostil- 
ity. The  English  mission  in  Cuzco  which  conducts 
a  good  school  for  white  children  under  a  trained 
university  teacher,  and  an  excellent  nursing  service, 
is  the  object  of  strong  clerical  opposition;  neverthe- 
less many  of  the  leading  families  patronize  it,  and 
local  liberals  welcome  its  influence.  A  delegation 
of  one  hundred  Indians  visited  the  mission  recently 
to  beg  that  a  school  might  be  provided  for  their 
children.  Unfortunately  neither  funds  nor  helpers 
are  available  for  what  would  surelv  be  useful  work. 
American  influence  is  strongly  and  beneficently  felt 
in  state  education  in  Peru.  President  Leguia  has 
appointed  Americans  to  the  more  important  educa- 
tional posts:  an  American,  Dr.  Albert  Giesecke,  is 
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principal  of  Cuzco  University;  the  head  of  the  high 
school  is  also  American.  Unfortunately  the  presi- 
dent is  hampered  by  lack  of  support  in  his  govern- 
ment and  by  shortage  of  funds,  and  several  impor- 
tant American  educationists  have  had  to  abandon 
their  work  in  Peru  owing  to  non-payment  of  salaries. 
A  prominent  American  mine-owner  whom  I  met  at 
Arequipa  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  President 
Leguia's  policy  and  urged  that  business  men  in  Peru 
should  call  personally  on  the  president  as  he  had 
done  to  assure  him  of  their  support.  Otherwise  the 
newly  born  schemes  for  reform  are  threatened  with 
an  early  death. 

That  Peruvians  themselves  are  taking  a  new  inter- 
est in  the  problem  of  the  native  is  shown  by  the 
number  of  monographs  that  appear  on  the  subject 
and  the  number  of  students  at  Cuzco  University  who 
study  the  various  aspects  of  the  problem,  educa- 
tional, legal,  ethnographical.  Some  reformers  ad- 
vocate special  protective  legislation,  while  others 
consider  that  that  would  merely  perpetuate  an  in- 
ferior status.  All  are  agreed  that  the  prime  neces- 
sity is  education,  both  general  and  technical,  the  in- 
troduction of  improved  methods  of  agriculture  and, 
equally  important,  the  assurance  to  the  native  of 
security  of  tenure,  though  here  again  there  is  a 
divergence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  individual 
ownership  should  be  enforced  or  whether  the  tradi- 
tional communal  system  should  be  recognized  and 
safeguarded.  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
government  to  report  on  measures  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  native,  Dr.  Humberto  Luna  and  Erasmo 
Roca.  have  recommended  a  code  of  protective  legis- 
lation. 

Unfortunately  Lima,  the  seat  of  government,  is 
cut  off  from  the  "altoplano"  and  Cuzco  by  moun- 
tains over  which  neither  road  nor  rail  has  yet  been 


laid,  and  to  Cuzco  falls  the  task  of  studying  the 
native  problem  all  around  it.  The  university  is 
interesting  itself  actively  in  this  problem  with  char- 
acteristic liberal  spirit.  Its  monthly  review  generally 
contains  some  contribution  to  the  modern  aspects  of 
the  Indian  question  as  well  as  archeological  re- 
searches into  pre-Columbian  times. 

Cuzco  is  full  of  relics  of  Inca  and  pre-Inca  civil- 
ization, and  any  one  who  takes  pride  in  its  ancient 
glories  must  desire  to  raise  the  descendants  from 
their  present  misery.  Conversely,  knowledge  of  the 
modern  Indian  quickens  interest  in  his  predecessors 
and  their  achievements.  The  streets  of  Cuzco  are 
largely  built  on  pre-Inca  stone  work  and  evidently 
follow  the  ancient  city  plan.  The  convent  and 
church  of  the  Dominicans  stands  on  the  remains  of 
the  once  glorious  Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  the  sub- 
sidiary shrines  of  the  Moon,  planets,  thunder  and 
lightning,  and  rainbow.  The  perfectly  rounded  apse 
of  cut  stones  fitted  with  mathematical  precision  and 
without  any  kind  of  mortar  or  cement  is  a  monument 
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of  the  building  skill  of  the  ancient  American  race 
which  preceded  that  of  the  Incas  by  many  hundreds 
of  years  and  which  has  left  remarkable  buildings  in 
and  around  Cuzco,  especially  at  Sacsahuaman, 
Ollantaitambo,  Pisac  and  Maccha  Picchu.  Their 
greatest  monument  is  at  Tihuanacu  on  Lake  Titicaca. 
The  great  Temple  of  the  Sun  was  covered  by  the 
Incas  with  great  plaques  of  gold  studded  with 
jewels,  and  a  large  gold  plate  represented  the  Sun. 
Mummies  of  the  Incas  were  placed  seated  around 
its  walls  on  golden  chairs.  On  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  they  were  secretly  removed,  but  were 
seen  by  Garcilaso.  In  this  temple  the  Incas  were 
crowned. 

The  worship  of  the  Sun  appears  to  have  been  the 
special  tribal  worship  of  the  conquering  Inca  tribes 
and  to  have  been*  carried  on  side  by  side  with  the 
worship  by  other  tribes  of  their  special  "huaca"  or 
totem,  animals,  fish,  stones  and  other  objects  from 
which  they  claimed  descent.  Curious  survivals  of 
this  nature  worship  can  still  be  seen  in  the  animal 
masks  worn  at  native  dances. 

On  the  whole,  religion  under  the  later  Incas  seems 
to  have  had  breadth  and  spirituality.  Huayna  Capac 
is  said  to  have  expressed  doubts  as  to  the  divinity  of 
the  Sun,  as  it  was  obliged  to  follow  a  daily  course ! 
Religious  hymns  with  considerable  beauty  of  thought 
and  expression  have  come  down  to  us.  The  temple 
of  the  Virgins  of  the  Sun,  of  which  the  massive  walls 
remain,  was  inhabited  by  women  selected  from  all 
over  the  country  and  employed  in  weaving  the  finest 
fabrics  for  royal  use  and  in  religious  services. 

The  Cuzco  streets  built  upon  the  ancient  stone- 
work preserve  many  of  the  old  doorways,  some  of 
them  pre-Inca  and  Inca  with  the  horizontal  stone 
slab  always  used  by  those  races  that  were  ignorant 
of  the  arch;  some  of  them  beautifully  carved  in 
Spanish  colonial  style.  Unfortunately  the  destruc- 
tive lust  of  the  Conquistadores  left  none  of  the 
palaces  or  temples  intact.  As  in  Rome,  later  ages 
used  the  ancient  buildings  as  quarries  to  furnish 
material  for  their  own  churches  and  residences. 
Cuzco,  once  the  center  of  pagan  worship,  became  a 
Christian  bishopric  and  was  filled  with  convents  and 
churches. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  seventeenth  century 
buildings  is  the  convent  of  San  Merced.  I  paid 
many  fruitless  visits  before  I  succeeded  in  getting  a 
glimpse  of  its  lovely  cloister.  The  beautifully  carved 
columns,  the  frescoed  walls,  the  gay  flowerbeds,  and 
the  white-robed  monks  make  a  scene  of  color  and 
charm  touched  with  the  antique  grace  of  Spain  which 
surpassed  anything  I  had  seen  elsewhere  in  South 
America. 

The  most  interesting  and  important  ruins  lie  on 
the  hills  above  the  town,  and  are  the  remains  of  the 
fortress  of  Sacsahuaman,  one  of  the  finest  monu- 
ments of  primitive  man  in  either  of  the  American 
continents.  As  I  climbed  the  hills,  the  little  town 
sparkled  below  in  the  sunshine,  the  beautiful  Vilna- 
cota  river  wound  its  way  through  the  wide  fertile 
valley,  and  the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Sierra  rose  be- 
yond the  nearer  hills.  The  fortress  itself  consists 
of  three  parallel  walls,  each  over  300  yards  long, 


built  with  re-entering  angles,  so  that  the  attacking 
parties  could  be  caught  in  the  rear.  The  walls  are 
constructed  of  immense  blocks,  some  of  them  17 
feet  by  12  by  7,  all  carefully  cut  and  fitted.  How 
they  were  quarried  is  a  mystery.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  holes  were  bored  in  the  rock  with  stone 
hammers,  wedges  of  wood  inserted  and  water 
poured  on  which  caused  the  wood  to  swell  and  split 
the  rock. 

On  a  slight  eminence  opposite   these  walls  is  a 
curved    seat   known    as    the   throne    of   the    Incas. 


The   monastery  of  San  Merced,    Cuzco,    one   of  the  finest 
remnants  of  Spanish   Renaissance  architecture 

Various  suppositions  have  been  put  forward  to  ex- 
plain it.  Possibly  games  or  religious  ceremonies 
were  held  in  the  field  below  and  watched  by  the 
chiefs  from  above.  The  German  archaeologist  Uhle 
thinks  that  possibly  it  was  used  for  a  sun  festival 
at  which  the  mummies  were  brought  out.  Under- 
ground passages  exist,  but  after  an  explorer  had  been 
lost  in  them  the  entrance  was  closed  and  they  re- 
main to  be  investigated.  Tradition  connects  the 
fortress  hill  with  the  Inca  revival  and  foundation  of 
the  second  Inca  Empire  after  the  long  period  of 
decay  which  followed  the  end  of  the  first  period, 
the  abandonment  of  Cuzco  by  its  founders  and  their 
subsequent  retirement  to  their  city  of  refuge  in 
Tampa  Tocca. 

Unfortunately  the  races  of  South  America  had  no 
written  language.  History  was  handed  down  by 
oral  tradition  assisted  by  an  elaborate  system  of 
knotted  cords,  "quipus,"  and  also  by  pictures.  His- 
torical and  archaeological  research  suggests  that  the 
same  ancient  race  which  had  its  frontier  fortress  at 
Sacsahuaman,  had  its  center  at  Tihuanacu. 

This  most  ancient  race,  whose  earliest  buildings 
at  the  ancient  city  of  Tihuanacu  are  said  to  date 
back  10,000  years  and  whose  monuments  are  among 
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the  most  interesting  in  either  of  the  American  con- 
tinents, has  left  its  descendants  in  the  Aymara 
Indians  of  Bolivia.  These  tribes,  like  the  Quechua, 
can  live  and  work  at  very  high  altitudes.  A  scientific 
expedition,  headed  by  William  Curtis  Farrabee  of 
Pennsylvania  University,  is  investigating  these  races, 
and  a  further  scientific  expedition  composed  of  five 
medical  investigators  is  trying  to  discover  what 
physiological  changes  have  occurred  to  enable  men  to 
live  and  work  at  such  altitudes. 

The  Aymara  of  Bolivia  present  a  slightly  more 


The  procession  of  "The  Lord  of  the  Earthquakes"  at  Cuzco — 
carrying  the  "Black  Christ" 

cheerful  aspect  than  the  Quechua  of  Peru,  not  that 
their  nature  is  more  cheerful,  on  the  contrary  it  is 
most  despondent  and  gloomy,  but  the  brilliant  petti- 
coats and  shawls  of  the  women  give  a  gay  impression 
that  makes  the  roads  and  markets  like  borders  of 
gaudy  flowers.  The  Cholos,  or  half  castes,  are  hand- 
some and  well-to-do  and  seem  to  prosper  exceedingly 
in  and  around  La  Paz. 

A  curious  survival  of  the  tribal  totem,  mixed  with 
garbled  and  corrupted  Christian  observances,  may 
be  seen  in  the  Indian  celebrations  of  Christian 
festivals.  Three  miles  from  La  Paz  and  several 
hundred  feet  lower  lies  the  village  of  Obraje,  a 
favorite  excursion,  partly  owing  to  the  pleasant  wind- 
ing road  by  the  river  side  and  partly  because  at  an 
altitude  of  12,500  feet  walking  is  a  strain  and  a  fall 
of  a  few  hundred  feet  relieves  the  pressure  on  the 
lungs.  At  Obraje  then  I  found  myself  on  Holy 
Cross  Day.  The  road  was  filled  with  Indians  and 
Cholos,  all  in  their  festival  clothes,  the  Indian 
women  wearing  layer  upon  layer  of  different  col- 
ored woolen  skirts,  the  newest  and  brightest  out- 
side, striped  "llijlla"  round  their  shoulders,  and 
round  felt  hats.  The  Cholo  women  wore  short, 
full,  silk  skirts  above  white  lace  petticoats  and  two 


embroidered  silk  shawls  in  contrasting  colors,  one 
pinned  close  around  the  throat,  the  other  hanging 
on  the  shoulders,  high,  cream-colored  kid  boots  and 
hard,  high  straw  hats.  The  Cholos  of  La  Paz  often 
amass  considerable  wealth,  and  while  the  men  wear 
ordinary  European  dress,  the  women  keep  their  own 
costume. 

Music  was  soon  heard  coming  from  various 
points;  upon  the  hillside  was  a  throng  of  dancers, 
another  down  by  the  river.  The  plaza  near  the 
•  church  seemed  to  draw  the  greatest  crowd.  A 
dozen  men  were  playing  reed  instruments  and  drums, 
dancing  slowly  in  procession  as  they  played  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  mixed  crowd  of  Indians  and  Cholos 
who  from  time  to  time  seized  each  other  by  the 
hand  and  broke  into  a  dance,  whirling  round  and 
round  until  the  variegated  skirts  of  the  women 
form  a  kaleidoscope  of  color.  The  musicians  were 
garbed  in  tawdry  imitation  of  the  Spanish  cavalier, 
but  above  the  light  satin  coat  and  knee  breeches 
they  wore  fantastic  masks  of  animals  and  birds. 
Every  now  and  then  they  would  stop  exhausted  and 
drink  glasses  of  pisco,  the  strong  intoxicant  universal 
among  the  Indians  which  alone  seems  to  have  power 
to  rouse  them  from  their  habitual  despondent 
apathy — a  depression  caused,  it  is  said,  by  excessive 
use  of  coca,  whose  leaves  have  a  marvellous  sustain- 
ing power  enabling  the  Indian  to  perform  extra- 
ordinary feats  of  endurance  without  other  nourish- 
ment, but  whose  narcotic  properties  ultimately  dull 
his  mind. 

The  festival  with  its  dancing  and  drinking  is  car- 
ried on  for  several  days  and  usually  degenerates 
into  unseemly  orgies,  in  which  many  babies  are  ac- 
cidentally killed  as  a  mother  falls  to  the  ground 
with  her  baby  on  her  back.  One  of  the  first  steps 
in  developing  the  Indian  and  raising  him  from  his 
present  inferior  status  would  be  to  reduce  or  cut 
off  his  present  excessive  supply  of  alcohol,  at  the 
same  time  improving  his  food  supply  and  raising 
his  general  standard  of  living.  As  the  white  or 
semi-white  population  in  Bolivia  amounts  to  only 
10  per  cent  it  would  seem  imperative  to  take  all 
possible  steps,  by  education  and  improved  adminis- 
tration, to  improve  the  great  mass  of  Indian  and 
half-caste  population. 

The  general  impression  left  on  the  mind  of  a 
traveller  in  Bolivia  and  Peru  is  one  of  countries  of 
unusual  beauty,  historic  interest  and  natural  re- 
sources, with  populations  and  governments  which 
are  unequal  to  the  task  of  developing  those  re- 
sources. Both  countries  seek  outside  financial  as- 
sistance, but  if  such  assistance  is  granted  by  foreign 
governments  or  investors  it  would  seem  wise  that  it 
should  be  accompanied  by  some  sort  of  supervision. 
Such  supervision  might  be  a  means  of  training  these 
less  developed  communities  (Bolivia  as  well  as 
Peru)  in  sound  systems  of  finance.  Now  that  the 
Panama  Canal  has  facilitated  communication  with 
the  west  coast  of  South  America  it  may  be  expected 
that  increased  trade  and  interchange  of  ideas  may 
lead  to  greater  moral  and  material  progress,  while 
it  may  be  hoped  that  the  racial  characteristics  of 
South  American  culture  may  be  preserved. 


Fifty  Years'  War  and  No  Truce 

By  FREDERIC  ALMY 

E  impatient  reformer  who  cried  out:          One  example  of  the  social  attack  on  immorality 

"The  trouble  is  that  the  Lord  is  not  is  prohibition,  but  it  will  require   a  generation   to 

in  a  hurry,  and  I  am,"  could  learn  at  see  its   full  results.      It  is   a  curious   fact  that  the 

the  forthcoming  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Civil  War  checked  prohibition,  which  in  1860  existed 

of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  in  thirteen  states.     It  was  then  thought  that  the  sol- 

Work  that  the  world  is  now  moving  diers  and  sailors  must  have  their  grog.     The  World 

fast.     Lloyd  George  said  lately:     "There  are  times  War,  on  the  other  hand,  promoted  prohibition.     It 

in  history  when  the  world  spins  so  leisurely  along  its  was  known  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors  must  not 

destined  course  that  it  seems  for  centuries  to  be  at  have  their  grog.      Ratification  of  prohibition  came 

a  standstill.     There  are  also  times  when  it  moves  so   swiftly  that  forty-six   of  our   forty-eight  states 

along  at  a  giddy  pace,  covering  the  track  of  cen-  were  carried  in  little  more  than  a  year, 
turies  in  a  single  year.     These  are  the  times  we  are          Chastity  is  gaining  also.      A  questionnaire   sent 

living  in  now."  .  lately  to  forty  of  our  leading  colleges  brought  al- 

Speed,  however,  is  dangerous  when  the  way  is  at  most  unanimous  answers  that  venereal  disease  was 

all  uncertain,  and  wisdom  is  necessary  to  steer  the  conspicuously  less  than  a  generation  ago.    The  dean 

ship  of  state.     The  National  Conference  is  to  some  of  Harvard  University  says  that  the  students  there 

extent  a  pilot  in  its  special  field.      Much  that  we  today  drink  less,  gamble  less,  go  with  women  less, 

now  have  would  have  seemed  Utopian  to  the  found-  and  break  the  law  less  than  their  fathers  or  their 

ers  of  this  conference  fifty  years  ago.     Our  fathers  grandfathers.     He  says  that  he  states  this  both  from 

labored  to  give  us  blessings  which  we  now  take  for  observation   and   statistics;    and   the  judge   of  the 

granted.  "To  be  as  good  as  our  fathers,  we  must  be  Middlesex  District  Court,  who  ought  to  know,  says 

better  than  our  fathers."  .  it  as  emphatically.    The  presidents  of  Vassar  and  of 

The  great  gains  which  have  been  made  in   the  Wellesley  also  say  that  in  their  opinion  their  girls 

Social  War  in  the  last  half  century  are  due  to  Gen-  today  are  better  than  the  generation  before  them, 

eral  Health  and  General  Knowledge.  They  know  and  say  things  that  their  mothers  only 

Is  General  Morality  winning  also?  thought  and  whispered,  but  are  as  pure. 

Gambling  is  less,  or  certainly  less  public.     It  is 

A  CHIEF  cause  of  those  gains  against  disease  hard  to  believe  that  the  American  Congress  of  1776 
and  ignorance  is  that  individual  warfare  has  instituted  a  national  lottery,  and  that  some  of  the 
been  supplemented  by  something  larger.  Health,  buildings  at  Harvard  were  built  by  the  proceeds  of 
for  instance,  advanced  mightily  when  in  addition  to  a  state  lottery.  There  is  plenty  of  gambling  yet, 
individual  doctors  curing  individual  patients  an  at-  but  today  gambling,  like  John  Barleycorn,  is  an  out- 
tack  was  made  on  the  causes  of  disease.  Half  a  law,  proscribed  though  far  from  defunct, 
century  ago  health  education  was  hardly  known.  Public  morality  is  more.  It  cannot  be  doubted. 
The  work  for  pure  air,  pure  food  and  pure  milk,  and  A  little  over  half  a  century  ago  Boss  Tweed  was  at 
for  tenement  house  reform,  public  playgrounds  and  the  height  of  his  power,  and  historians  tell  us  that 
baths,  is  all  comparatively  new.  The  campaigns  public  morality  was  never  so  low.  It  is  still  bad 
against  the  Great  White  Plague,  tuberculosis,  and  enough,  but  much  that  was  formerly  allowed  is  no 
the  Great  Black  Plague,  venereal  disease,  have  ac-  longer  tolerated. 

complished  as  much  through   educational  work  as          Ignorance,  disease  and  crime  are  all  retreating, 

through  work  with  individuals.  and  so  is  poverty.  To  put  it  epigrammatically,  di- 

The  modern  attempt  of  social  workers  to  reach  sease  is  dying,  crime  is  being  arrested,  ignorance  can 

causes  as  well  as  individuals  is  indicated  by  the  fact  more   and  more  be  ignored,   and  poverty  is  being 

that  of  the  ten  standing  divisions  of  the  conference  starved  out  for  lack  of  the  matter  on  which  it  feeds, 

three  of  the  mbst  recent  are  those  on  Organization  Ingersoll,  when  asked  what  he  would  do  if  he  were 

of  Social  Forces,  Industrial  and  Economic  Problems,  Almighty,  said  he  would  make  good  health  catching 

and  Neighborhood  and  Community  Life.  instead  of  disease.     With  the  electric  press  on  the 

We    must   never    forget,    however,    in   morality,  one  hand,   and  bacteriology  on  the  other,  the  con-, 

health  or  education  that  the  individual  work  is  chief  tagion  of  ideas  is  now  more  rapid  than  the  contagion 

and  basic.     There  is  a  good  story  of  Charles  Sum-  of  disease.     It  is  about  time  for  the  devil  to  become 

ner  who  told  Julia  Ward  Howe  that,  though  he  had  discouraged. 

practically  given  his  life  to  the  Negro  race,  he  had          Social   workers   who   choose   worthy  adversaries 

not  time  to  help  a  particular  slave,  that  he  had  ad-  must,  however,  also  sometimes  become  discouraged, 

vanced  beyond  the  individual.  "I  do  congratulate  To  win  more  courage,  both  volunteers  and  regulars 
you,  Senator,"  said  Mrs.  Howe,  "if  you  have  ad-  in  the  Social  Army  should  attend  the  great  Washing- 
vanced  beyond  the  individual.  Even  our  blessed  ton  rally.  As  Virgil  said  of  a  winning  crew:  "They 
Savior  never  advanced  so  far  as  that."  can  because  they  think  .they  can." 
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Discourage  litigation  .  .  .  Persuade  your  neighbors  to  compromise  'whenever  you 
can  .  .  .  Point  out  to  them  how  the  nominal  'winner  is  often  the  real  loser  -  -  in 
fees,  expenses,  and  -waste  of  time.  Abraham  Lincoln 


Justice  through  Conciliation 


By  REGINALD  HEBER  SMITH 


OF   all   the   great   sayings    of   Abraham 
Lincoln  the  one  quoted  at  the  top  of 
this  article  is  perhaps  the  least  known. 
Certainly   the   American   people   who 
are  wont  to  regard  the  words  of  their 
martyr-president    as    those   of    an   in- 
spired seer  and  prophet  have  been  slow  to  grasp  the 
profound  wisdom  of  this  advice.    At  about  the  time 
when  Lincoln  made  this  observation  on  the  short- 
comings of  justice  secured  through  litigation,  they 
might  have  taken  definite   action;   the  opportunity 
existed,  for  during  the  reform  wave  of  1846-1851 
the   constitutions   of  New   York,   Wisconsin,    Cali- 
fornia,   Michigan,   Ohio    and   Indiana   had,    in  the 
order  named,  been  amended  so  as  to  legalize  the 
plan  of  doing  justice  through  the  method  of  con- 
ciliation.    Yet  it  is  the  historical  fact  that,  either 
because  of  the  distraction  caused  by  the  Civil  War 
or  for  other  reasons,  which   are  considered  later, 
nothing  definite  resulted  from  this  idea.    No  lasting 
impression  was  made  upon  the  form  or  structure  of 
our  judicial  institutions.     The  common  law  method 
of  procedure  and  trial  swept  on,  entrenching  and 
extending  itself  everywhere,  indifferent  to  all  other 
methods,  brooking  no  competition. 

It  remained  for  the  people  of  North  Dakota,  by 
Chapter  38  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1921,  to  attempt 
to  put  Lincoln's  recommendation  into  effect.  They 
created  in  every  county  a  conciliation  board  or  tri- 
bunal which  should  by  authority  of  the  sovereign 
state  endeavor  to  discourage  litigation  by  persuad- 
ing neighbors  to  compose  their  quarrels  through 
honorable  compromise  or  adjustment.  As  was  to  be 
expected,  the  law  was  promptly  attacked  as  con- 
trary to  fundamental  rights  embodied  in  the  state 
constitution,  and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
constitution.  In  December  1922,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  North  Dakota,  in  a  unanimous  decision 
which  may  well  prove  to  be  a  landmark  in  our  juris- 
prudence, declared  the  act  to  be  valid,  "the  purpose 
of  the  act  being  praiseworthy,  seeking  to  maintain 
amicability  between  those  who  otherwise  might  be 
compelled  to  resort  to  expensive  litigation." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  at  once  that  this  process 
of  conciliation  has  nothing  to  do  with  industrial 
warfare,  with  strikes,  or  with  struggles  between 
capital  and  labor.  The  public  is  familiar  with  ef- 
forts to  employ  conciliation  in  this  field.  What 
Lincoln  and  the  people  of  North  Dakota  had  in 
mind  were  disputes  between  Brown  and  Jones  as  to 


grocery  bills,  rent,  loans,  or  notes,  the  cases  to 
which  average  citizens  become  parties  in  the  ordin- 
ary course  of  their  lives. 

YVTHAT  is  this  conciliation  proceeding,  what  is  its 
W  purpose,  how  does  it  work,  is  it  just  another 
Utopian  theory  or  can  it  offer  any  tangible  record 
of  success  anywhere? 

Conciliation  can  be  defined  in  its  general  outline 
but  not  in  detail  because  there  are  no  details,  no 
rigid  rules,  no  procedural  formulae.  It  is  an  in- 
formal proceeding  by  which  two  disputants  are  en- 
abled to  discuss  the  issue  between  them  in  private 
before  a  trained  and  impartial  third  person  having 
the  dignity  of  official  position,  representing  the  state, 
who  explains  to  them  the  rules  of  law  applicable, 
informs  them  of  the  uncertainties  and  expense  of 
litigation,  tries  to  arouse  their  friendly  feelings  and 
suppress  their  fighting  instinct  and,  if  an  adjust- 
ment agreeable  to  the  parties  is  reached,  draws  up 
a  proper  agreement,  has  it  executed,  and  certifies  it 
so  that  it  may  be  entered  in  court  as  a  judgment. 
There  are  no  rules  of  evidence;  the  parties  tell  their 
own  stories  in  their  own  words.  There  are  no  law- 
yers; the  plaintiff  and  defendant  appear  in  person. 

The  purpose  of  conciliation  is  frankly  to  avoid 
litigation.  It  tries  to  render  litigation  unnecessary 
by  invoking  a  process  which  is  the  exact  opposite  of 
a  jury  trial.  In  order  that  conciliation  may  have  a 
chance  to  make  its  persuasive  appeal,  the  law  sti- 
pulates that  no  person  may  commence  an  action  in 
any  court  unless  he  files  a  certificate  from  the  con- 
ciliation tribunal  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
effect  a  settlement  and  that  the  attempt  has  failed. 

Except  for  this  reasonable  requirement,  concilia- 
tion is  from  first  to  last  a  purely  voluntary  affair. 
That  is  at  once  the  source  of  its  moral  power  and 
the  limitation  to  its  legal  power.  What  if  the  de- 
fendant refuses  to  come  before  the  conciliator? 
Then  conciliation  fails.  Or  what  if  the  plaintiff 
comes  with  the  attitude,  "I  am  here  because  I 
am  obliged  to  go  through  this  form,  but  my 
heart  and  mind  are  closed.  I  don't  care  what 
is  said  or  done,  I'll  have  the  law  on  this  de- 
fendant yet"?  Then  again  conciliation  fails.  Like- 
wise, if  the  conciliator  is  unable  to  suggest  a  solu- 
tion which  commends  itself  to  the  parties,  then  con- 
ciliation fails.  Finallv,  if  the  conciliator  after  hear- 
ing the  facts  is  convinced  that  the  defendant  has 
cheated  the  plaintiff  but  finds  that  the  defendant  is 
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obdurate,  what  can  he  do?  Nothing.  He  cannot 
make  a  finding  or  enter  a  judgment.  He  cannot 
even  advise  the  court.  His  lips  are  sealed;  the  con- 
ciliation tribunal  is  like  a  confessional  in  that  what 
is  said  there  goes  no  further. 

Such  a  proceeding  the  cynic  may  call  Utopian. 
Faith  in  conciliation  requires  faith  in  human  nature. 
Conciliation,  like  democracy,  can  succeed  only 
among  people  who  are  fitted  for  it. 

If  the  case  for  conciliation  rested  on  a  philoso- 
phical or  theological  discussion  as  to  the  inherent 
uprightness  of  men  and  women  it  would  not  be  of 
interest  to  a  practical  world,  nor  would  it  stand  as 
a  concrete  solution  for  certain  problems  pertaining 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  But  as  to  concilia- 
tion we  have  a  history,  both  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, proving  that  under 
proper  conditions  it  is 
eminently  successful.  We 
have  a  record,  which 
should  be  of  peculiar  in- 
teiest  to  the  social  work- 
er, attesting  the  fact  that 
most  persons,  if  properly 
approached,  are  respons- 
ive to  advice,  sincerely 
given,  that  appeals  to 
their  reason  or  their 
conscience.  [The  best 
collection  of  material  is 
contained  in  Conciliation 
and  Informal  Procedure, 
Bulletin  XV  of  the 
American  Judicature  So- 
ciety, 31  West  Lake 
Street,  Chicago,  publish- 
ed December  1920.  Re- 
ference may  also  be  had 
to  Chapter  IX  of  Justice 
and  the  Poor,  Bulletin 
XIII  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  522  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  pub- 
lished October  1919. 
Copies  of  either  bulletin 
may  be  obtained  on  re- 
quest.] 


NORWAY    and   Den- 
mark instituted  con- 
ciliation tribunals  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth     century.       Every 

city  and  every  village  that  can  boast  of  twenty  fam- 
ilies is  a  conciliation  district.  The  procedure  is  that 
already  described.  If  Peter  has  a  claim  against 
Knut  he  cannot  sue  and  attach  Knut's  property.  He 
must  notify  the  conciliation  counsellors  (Forligs 
Kommission)  who  summon  Knut  and  hear  the  dis- 
pute in  private  at  any  convenient  time  and  place. 
No  judgment  can  be  rendered  unless  Peter  and  Knut 
agree  to  it.  Both  are  free  to  reject  any  settlement 
and  to  resort  to  law.  The  Scandinavians  have 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  a  vigorous,  upstand- 


Friendly  Enemies 

A  Typical  Instance 

T")  RACTICAL  conciliation  work  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  following  case  from  the  procedure  in  one  of 
the  new  small  claims  courts:    On  August  10,  when 
the  small  claims  judge  in  San  Francisco  called  the  case 
of  Hatch  v.  Davis,  an  old  workman  walked  up  to  the 
judge's  bench  and,  pointing  at  Davis,  said: 

I  have  a  claim  against  this  gentleman  for  two  days'  work 
in  his  garage  which  comes  to  $8.50,  and  I  think  he  ought 
to  pay  it,  but  if  the  law  is  against  me  I  must  submit  to  it. 

Questioned  by  the  judge,  Davis  admitted  the  work 
but  said  Hatch  had  been  considering  putting  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars  into  the  garage  and  had  not  done  it.  A 
few  further  inquiries  made  the  situation  perfectly  clear, 
and  the  judge  explained  that  the  investment  proposition 
was  one  thing  which  Hatch  could  accept  or  reject  as  he 
saw  fit,  but  that  his  doing  two  days'  work  for  Davis  as 
a  mechanic  was  a  distinct  contract  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
and  that  Hatch  should  be  paid.  Davis  said  he  could 
not  pay  until  the  first  of  the  month,  whereupon  the 
judge  said  that  Davis  could  have  until  then  to  pay. 

Here  a  misunderstanding  of  law  was  cleared  up  by  a 
judge  in  whom  both  parties  had  confidence.  They  lost 
less  than  two  hours  from  work,  and  they  had  incurred 
no  expense  for  court  costs  or  attorneys'  fees.  The  whole 
tone  of  the  proceedings  was  to  abate  rather  than  in- 
crease any  latent  enmity  between  the  men.  Although 
the  decision  was  against  Davis  he  was  accommodated  as 
to  payment,  and  that  struck  him  as  fair  play. 

Mr.  Rosenshine,  the  author  of  the  California  Small 
Claims  Court  Act,  after  watching  this  little  matter, 
said,  "That  is  just  the  type  of  case  we  passed  this  bill 
for." 


ing,  virile  people,  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that 
conciliation  has  been  successful  in  75  per  cent  of  all 
the  cases.  In  one  year  for  which  Norwegian  stat- 
istics are  known,  103,969  civil  actions  were  com- 
menced; in  81,015  disputes  conciliation  was  success- 
ful; in  2,300  instances  the  plaintiff  was  convinced 
that  he  had  no  case  so  that  he  dropped  it;  in  7,886 
matters  in  which  conciliation  itself  failed  the  parties 
agreed  to  submit  the  issue  to  the  "arbitration"  of 
the  conciliation  tribunal. 

Those  of  us  who  have  read  translations  of  Ham- 
sun's and  Bojer's  stories  of  Norwegian  life  have 
probably  been  puzzled  by  an  occasional  reference  to 
the  conciliator.  The  text  supplied  no  explanation. 
To  the  Norwegian  this  office  is  just  as  integral  a 
part  of  the  judicial  institutions  <of  his  country,  just 

.  as  well  known,  as  is  our 
Supreme  Court  to  us. 
He  is  accustomed  to  it. 
It  is  his  tradition  that 
conciliation,  attempted 
in  good  faith,  is  the  wise 
and  proper  thing.  It 
commands  his  respect. 
It  appeals  to  his  common 
sense.  Therefore  it  is 
successful.  Much  has 
happened  to  Norway 
and  Denmark  since  the 
eighteenth  century  when 
conciliation  was  intro- 
duced by  the  royal  edict 
of  absolute  monarchs. 
Their  governments  have 
been  changed  and  their 
laws  recast,  but  concilia- 
tion remains  the  corner- 
stone of  the  judicial 
system. 

It  is  natural  that 
North  Dakota,  having 
among  its  citizens  thous- 
ands of  persons  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin,  should 
be  willing  to  try  concilia- 
tion, and  it  would  be  nat- 
ural for  the  experiment 
to  succeed.  A  similar 
situation  exists  in  Min- 
nesota where  concilia- 
tion has  been  made  an 
important  feature  of  the 
recently  established 

small  claims  courts.  But  what  will  be  the  story  else- 
where? Is  there  any  guarantee  that  the  provision 
for  conciliation  by  the  New  York  Municipal  Court 
will  be  largely  availed  of,  or  that  conciliation  would 
be  a  real  aid  to  justice  if  provided  generally  through- 
out the  United  States? 

The  final  answer  will  depend  on  the  American 
temperament.  The  greatest  danger  is  a  misunder- 
standing, or  fear  of  that  to  which  we  are  not  ac- 
customed. The  American  nation  is  a  compound  of 
many  races  having  various  customs,  cultures,  in- 
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stincts  and  traditions.  But  the  American  admini- 
stration of  justice,  to  which  we  are  accustomed  and 
which  we  rightly  regard  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
our  democracy,  is  unequivocally  Anglo-Saxon  both 
as  to  its  origin  and  as  to  the  influences  that  have 
shaped  its  development.  Walter  Weyl,  in  his  essay 
on  The  Clash  of  Races  says: 

Even  after  immigration  poured  in  on  us,  the  English 
stock  was  strong  enough  to  impress  upon  the  immigrating 
races  its  language,  laws,  and  customs. 

The  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  legal  institutions  is 
not  conciliation  but  competition.  The  conception  is 
one  of  conflict.  The  belief  is  that  truth  can  best  be 
discovered  in  the  clash  of  contending  parties.  It 
started  with  the  ordeal  by  battle.  As  reason  began 
to  supplant  force,  those  persons  who  could  testify 
to  the  facts  of  a  case  were  brought  together  by  the 
King's  Justice  and  were  called  a  jury.  Out  of  this 
gradually  evolved  our  present-day  jury  which  hears 
the  testimony  and  decides  the  disputed  questions  of 
fact. 

To  get  the  issues  into  definite  shape,  rules  of 
pleading  and  procedure  for  the  trial  were  devel- 
oped. Lest  the  jury  be  unduly  influenced  by  preju- 
dicial evidence  or  hearsay  testimony,  rules  of  evi- 
dence were  elaborated.  To  conduct  a  trial  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  technicalities  and  rules,  lawyers 
became  essential.  Having  in  mind  the  star  chamber 
proceedings,  our  forefathers  ordained  that  trials  in 
court  should  be  open  public  proceedings. 

Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  salient  features  of 
conciliation  are  the  antithesis  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  jury  trial  system: 
privacy  as  against  publicity,  no  procedure  as  against 
an  elaborate  procedure,  no  rules  of  evidence  as 
against  multitudinous  rules  concerning  evidence,  no 
jury  as  against  the  law  guaranteeing  a  trial  by  a 
jury  of  one's  peers,  the  necessity  for  the  absence  of 
lawyers  as  against  the  necessity  for  the  presence  of 
lawyers. 

As  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Dakota  says  in 
Klein  v.  Hutton : 

A  conciliation  board  is  not  a  court:  it  is  a  tribunal,  a 
board,  a  table  of  peace  where  those  who  have  certain  kinds 


of  controversies  are  invited  to  sit ;  this  tribunal  possesses  none 
of  the  attributes  of  a  court. 

And  again : 

Every  law  suit  is  a  miniature  war,  in  which  the  respective 
combatants  are  bringing  into  action  all  their  ingenuity, 
energy  and  resourcefulness,  and  like  war,  when  the  battle  is 
ended  there  still  remains  in  the  breasts  of  the  participants 
a  certain  amount  of  resentment  against  their  late  adversaries. 

The  danger  of  misunderstanding  lies  in  the  fact 
that  because  the  two  systems  are  opposite  the 
American  people  may  infer  that  a  choice  must  be 
made  between  them.  If  this  were  the  case  we 
should  unhesitatingly  choose  the  common  law  sys- 
tem, which  has  power,  which  is  the  only  procedure 
for  certain  types  of  cases  and  persons,  and  which 
has  proved  itself  by  and  large  to  be  the  best  system 
of  doing  justice  ever  devised  by  man.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  two  plans  are  not  alternatives, 
each  precluding  the  other;  they  are  complementary, 
each  aiding  the  other. 

'\ 

THE  conciliation  proceeding  is  utilized  before 
and  only  before  resort  is  had  to  the  courts.  In 
so  far  as  it  fails,  the  work  of  the  courts  remains, 
the  function  of  the  courts  is  not  altered,  nor  is  their 
service  impaired.  In  so  far  as  conciliation  suc- 
ceeds, the  courts  are  relieved,  dockets  become  less 
congested,  the  judges  are  not  driven  and  over- 
worked as  they  are  now,  the  expense  of  maintain- 
ing courts  and  the  taxpayers'  burden  are  lightened. 
Conciliation  possesses  one  further  attribute 
which  is  of  tremendous  social  import.  Its  whole 
tendency  is  to  promote  peace  between  the  parties, 
whereas  a  court  trial  tends  to  provoke  enmity. 
Conciliation  must  lessen  the  bitterness  and  remove 
the  prejudices  of  the  parties  or  always  fail;  the 
keynote  of  the  jury  trial  is  that  each  subjects  the 
other  to  a  sharp  cross-examination  through  the 
relentless  questioning  of  a  skilled  examiner  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  The  conciliator  may  suggest  any 
kind,  manner  or  form  of  compromise,  adjustment 
or  solution  that  is  honorable;  a  jury  has  presented 
to  it  a  definite  issue  that  must  be  decided  for  one 
party  and  against  the  other. 
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In  the  complex,  interdependent  life  lived  by  our 
heterogeneous  population  today,  animosity  between 
one  man  and  his  fellow  is  more  easily  kindled  and 
more  quickly  fanned  into  flame  than  was  the  case 
in  earlier,  simpler  times.  The  deep-rooted  enmity 
between  litigants  which  is  a  by-product  of  our  con- 
tentious procedure  runs  very  quickly  into  class, 
racial,  or  religious  prejudices  and  hatreds.  A  con- 
crete illustration  of  this  by-product  can  be  seen  in 
the  practical  world  of  business.  If  two  merchants 
have  a  dispute  as  to  the  sale  of  goods  neither  will, 
except  as  a  last  desperate  resort,  invoke  the  aid  of 
the  courts,  for  to  bring  suit  means  to  lose  a  cus- 
tomer and  incur  the  retaliation  that  a  revengeful 
person  in  the  same  trade  can  so  easily  effect.  In 
the  period  of  falling  prices  in  1920  and  1921, 
American  business  men  permitted  customers  to  can- 
cel, that  is,  to  break  their  contracts,  by  wholesale, 
and  rarely  instituted  litigation.  As  Dean  Pound 
puts  it: 

There  is  a  deep-seated  desire  to  keep  out  of  court,  right 
or  wrong,  on  the  part  of  every  sensible  business  man  in 
the  community. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  United  States  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  is  championing  the  arbitration  of 
trade  disputes  out  of  court. 

There  are  several  indications  that  conciliation 
will  prove  applicable  to  the  American  tempera- 
ment and  adaptable  to  American  conditions  of  life. 
While  from  the  very  nature  of  things  common  law 
courts  cannot  themselves  easily  experiment  with 
conciliation,  yet  those  newer  agencies  of  justice 
which  we  have  recently  grafted  onto  the  trunk  of 
our  legal  institutions  are  utilizing  the  process  of 
conciliation  and  are  doing  so  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. In  our  domestic  relations  courts  conciliation 
is  used  with  a  view  to  reconciliation.  Social  workers 
are  familiar  with  it  in  that  connection.  They  know 
that  it  often  succeeds,  and  that  whenever  it  does 
succeed  it  effects  a  solution  far  better  than  any 
legal  remedy  within  the  power  of  the  law. 

Less  generally  known  but  perhaps  even  more 
striking  is  the  use  of  conciliation  by  industrial 
accident  commissions.  When  the  workmen's 


compensation  acts  were  passed,  conciliation  was 
virtually  unknown  in  this  country,  so  that  the  legis- 
lators, although  they  were  designing  as  liberal  a 
procedure  as  they  could  invent,  made  no  mention 
of  the  conciliation  procedure.  Nevertheless,  the 
industrial  accident  commissions  experimented  with 
it  by  inaugurating  what  they  called  "informal 
conferences"  prior  to  any  formal  hearing.  Let  the 
story  of  its  success  be  told  by  Chester  E.  Gleason, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  Accident  Commis- 
sion, who  in  an  address  before  the  International 
Association  of  Industrial  Accident  Commissions  in 
June  1921  said: 

No  other  proceeding  is  provided  for  by  the  statute,  but, 
entirely  apart  from  the  statute,  the  board  has  adopted  an 
intermediate  step,  a  conference  which,  as  its  name  indicates, 
is  an  informal  discussion  to  which  the  parties  are  sum- 
moned and  where,  in  company  with  a  member  of  the 
board,  the  points  of  difference  are  discussed  and  a  set- 
tlement of  the  disputed  points  reached  if  possible.  A  very 
large  percentage  of  the  disputed  cases  are  disposed  of  in 
this  manner  without  a  formal  hearing  being  necessary. 
In  cases  where  no  final  disposition  is  arrived  at,  the  con- 
ference brings  out  the  points  of  difference,  with  the  result 
that  when  the  case  goes  to  hearing  very  little  time  has  to 
be  expended  on  matters  of  proof  outside  the  real  point  in 
dispute. 

In  all  these  conferences  the  insurance  company  has  a 
representative;  the  employe  may  have  a  representative  if 
he  desires,  but  if  he  does  not  it  is  not  necessary.  We  lay 
the  cards  on  the  table  at  those  conferences,  and  I  think 
fully.  75  per  cent  of  those  conferences  are  closed  without 
a  hearing  of  the  cases,  and  this  saves  a  good  many  hundred 
hearings  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

These  conferences,  being  informal  discussions  of  the  facts 
and  law,  do  not  require  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  The 
saving  in  time,  counsel  and  witness  fees  to  the  parties,  if 
the  case  is  disposed  of,  is  obvious.  The  narrowing  of  the 
issue  brings  a  similar  saving,  although  to  a  lesser  degree,  in 
the  event  of  a  hearing.  The  saving  of  time  to  the  board 
has  made  it  possible  to  dispose  of  an  amount  of  work 
which  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  if  the  statutory 
procedure  were  followed  in  every  case. 

Finally,  the  method  of  conciliation  is  being  suc- 
cessfully used  by  the  small  courts  which  have,  since 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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WHEN  I  was  a  little  faculty  child,  liv- 
ing   in    a    middle-western    university 
town,  we  were  all  thrilled  by  the  news 
that   the   energetic   chancellor   of   the 
university  had  secured  as  head  of  the 
Department    of    Chemistry    a    noted 
European  scientist.     Although  still  young,   he  had 
made  a  name  for  himself  by  some  important  dis- 
coveries  in   organic   chemistry.      We   talked   about 
those  discoveries  as  fluently  and  understood  them 
as  thoroughly  as  we  all  now  discuss  and  understand 
the  theories  of  Professor  Einstein. 

Professor  Behrens  was  not  only  a  remarkable 
chemist,  so  we  heard,  but  a  remarka'ble  teacher  and 
a  man  of  wide  sympathies  and  democratic  ideals. 
It  was  the  candid  period  in  American  life  when 
(especially  in  the  West)  the  word  "Europe"  was 
pronounced  with  a  very  special  intonation,  of  which 
Henry  James'  wistful  admiration  was  the  quint- 
essence. It  was  the  time  in  American  university  life 
when  Germany  was  the  goal  toward  which  all  our 
younger  scholars  ran  their  fastest  race.  Yet  here 
was  Professor  Behrens,  leaving  a  university  from 
which  our  younger  professors  were  proud  to  have 
a  Ph.D.  and  deliberately  choosing  our  new,  raw, 
young  institution  for  the  sake  of  the  free,  untrarn- 
meled,  democratic  life  in  America.  It  went  to  our 
heads! 

Passages  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  were  read  to 
my  mother  by  my  father  who  had  borrowed  the  let- 
ter from  the  chancellor. 

I  have  a  family  of  children,  and  as  they  grow  older,  I  am 
more  and  more  aware  of  the  stifling,  airless,  moral  stagnation 
of  European  life.  I  want  them  to  know  something  bigger, 
freer  and  more  open  than  will  come  to  them  in  this  Old 
World  of  rigid  caste  lines  and  fixed  ideas.  My  wife  and  I, 
too,  wish  to  escape  from  the  narrowness  of  this  provincial 
town  where  an  arrogant  young  lieutenant,  swaggering  about 
in  his  gaudy,  white  broadcloth  uniform,  is  much  higher  in 
social  rank  than  the  most  learned  and  renowned  member 
of  the  university  faculty;  where  a  rich  lumber  merchant, 
brutal  and  ignorant,  can  buy  his  way  into  political  position 
and  parade  about  with  sash  and  gold  chain  and  the  insignia 
of  the  mayor's  office. 

We  were  all  righteously  indignant  about  such 
elements  of  life  in  Europe,  and  quite  exalted  in  our 
certainty  that  the  distinguished  immigrant  would 
find  nothing  like  that  in  our  midst.  The  sole  and 
only  representative  of  the  military  caste  in  our  town 
was  the  lieutenant  who  drilled  the  university  bat- 
talion, and  he  was  a  most  unassuming  young  Amer- 
ican, who  never  on  any  occasion  wore  white  broad- 
cloth, put  on  his  plain  dark  blue  uniform  as  seldom 
as  possible,  and  for  the  most  part  wore  a  pepper- 
and-salt  business  suit  and  a  derby  hat.  Since  there 
were  no  trees  on  the  western  plains,  there  was  no 
equivalent  to  the  iniquitous  lumber  merchant,  the 


nearest  approach  being  a  man  who  had  made  a 
good  deal  of  money  out  of  lucky  guesses  in  real 
estate.  But  he  would  have  dropped  dead  before 
putting  on  a  sash  or  a  gold  chain. 

So  we  awaited  the  Behrens  full  of  pride  and 
pleasure.  When  they  arrived,  everybody  in  the 
faculty  gave  receptions  and  lunch  parties  for  them, 
and  all  we  children  rejoiced  in  unlimited  leavings 
of  fried  chicken  (it  was  in  September),  ice-cream 
and  cake,  which  were  at  our  disposition  after  these 
"functions,"  as  the  faculty  ladies  called  them. 

The  Behrens  were  as  nice  as  we  expected  to  find 
them  (although  surprisingly  unceremonious  in 
table-manners)  and  they  were  evidently  delighted 
with  the  warm-hearted,  open-handed  good-nature 
of  Americans,  with  the  cordiality  of  their  reception 
(which  seemed  quite  to  amaze  them),  with  the 
wide-open  doors  which  led  anywhere  they  might 
wish  to  go,  with  the  absence  of  class  distinction, 
and  with  the  generosity  with  which  Americans  sup- 
ported universities,  hospitals  and  public  schools. 
When  the  university  opened,  Professor  Behrens 
threw  himself  into  his  teaching  and  soon  became  one 
of  the  favorite  professors.  He  had  a  song  sung 
about  him  at  the  winter  concert  of  the  Glee  Club, 
and  the  Junior  Year-book  was  dedicated  to  him  in 
the  spring. 

By  that  time  the  Behrens  children,  who  were  in 
the  eighth,  fifth  and  third  grades  of  my  public 
school,  were  no  longer  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
rest  of  us,  running  and  yelling  on  the  hard-beaten 
earth  of  the  playground,  and  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  duck-on-a-rock,  prisoner's-base  and  run-sheep- 
run.  Julie  and  I  were  classmates  in  the  fifth  grade 
that  year,  and  the  next  and  the  next.  But  just  as  we 
were  about  to  pass  together  into  the  exalted  rank 
of  the  eighth  grade.  Professor  Behrens  received  a 
call  to  be  rector  (Julie  explained  to  me  that  this 
had  nothing  to  do  with  a  church  but  was  the  same 
as  our  chancellor)  of  a  university  in  his  own  country. 

It  seemed  such  an  advancement  to  be  promoted 
from  professor  to  chancellor  that  it  was  no  surprise 
to  have  him  accept,  and  to  see  Mrs.  Behrens  begin 
hastily  to  pack  up  the  familv  belongings.  But  what 
did  surprise  us  was  the  sudden  revelation  of  a  great 
homesickness  on  the  part  of  the  Behrens  to  get 
back  to  a  "civilized  country."  This  was  one  of  the 
phrases  Julie  overheard  her  father  saying  to  her 
mother,  which  she  repeated  to  me,  and  I  to  my 
parents.  A  faculty  circle  gets  its  news  by  about  the 
same  channels  as  an  army  post  or  a  village  sewing- 
circle.  So  by  the  time  this  significant  remark  had 
reached  my  parents  it  did  not  surprise  them.  The 
Behrens,  although  still  heartily  grateful  for  all  the 
kindness  that  had  been  shown  them,  although  still 
feeling  a  lively  affection  for  the  good-hearted  qual- 
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ities  in  American  life,  could  not  conceal  their  im- 
mense relief  at  the  prospect  of  a  change.  Professor 
Behrens  discussed  the  question  with  the  open  frank- 
ness of  a  scientist  before  a  new  phenomenon: 

I  had  no  idea,  till  I  had  to  go  without  them,  how  vital  to 
civilization  are  the  finer  shades,  the  polish,  the  stability,  the 
decorum  which  come  only  with  long  life  of  a  society  in  an 
old  country.  I  had  never  thought  of  them,  had  always  sup- 
posed, of  course,  they  were  to  be  found  everywhere. 

It  is  not  that  I  blame  America  for  not  having  them  .  .  . 
nothing  but  time  can  give  them.  But  life  has  another  color 
altogether  with  them  ...  the  same  difference  of  color  there 
is  between  living  in  a  cave,  ever  so  fine  and  airy  and  open 
a  cave,  and  a  well  ordered  house,  with  the  appurtenances  of 
civilization.  There  is  a  certain  something  which  springs  up 
from  such  niceties  of  life.  ...  I  can  hardly  wait  to  get 
home  and  give  a  real  dinner  with  well  trained  servants  and 
cultivated,  sophisticated  guests  who  have  had  a  social  posi- 
tion for  so  long  that  it  is  a  part  of  them.  The  crudeness,  the 
abruptness,  the  roughness  in  human  intercourse  heic  .  .  .  and 
the  total  lack  on  the  part  of  people  in  the  lower  classes  of 
any  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things!  The  conductor  on  the 
street-car  the  other  day  slapped  me  on  the  back  ...  me! 

So  we  gave  them  a  grand  good-by  reception  in 
the  gymnasium,  and  we  faculty  children  fairly  swam 
in  lemonade  and  wallowed  in  left-over  cake;  and 
the  faculty  gave  Professor  Behrens  a  beautifully 
bound  edition  of  Emerson,  and  Mrs.  Behrens  a 
little  pearl  pendant,  and  then  they  went  away,  and 
we  supposed  we  should  never  see  them  again. 

Julie  and  I  corresponded  once  in  a  while  as  chil- 
dren do,  the  letters  growing  less  frequent  as  Julie 
evidently  began  to  forget  her  English.  Mrs.  Behrens 
wrote  back  a  round-robin  letter  or  two  to  be  passed 
about  among  her  faculty  friends,  one  of  them 
describing  the  splendid  ceremonious  Old-World  way 
in  which  Professor  Behrens  was  inducted  into  his 
new  position. 

She  spoke  with  special  pride  of  the  way  in  which 
both  the  military  and  municipal  authorities  of  the 
town  had  turned  out  to  do  him  honor,  the  soldiers, 
officers  and  the  mayor  of  the  town  marching  at  the 
head  of  the  procession,  the  latter  in  his  bright  sash 
and  gold  chain  of  office.  It  seemed  to  us  we  had 
heard  something  about  the  mayor  before,  but  we 
could  not  remember  what  it  was.  And  then  Julie 
forgot  her  English  altogether,  and  Mrs.  Behrens' 
letters  dwindled,  and  there  were  none. 

I  got  on  through  the  eighth  grade  and  went  into 
the  university  prep-school.  After  three  years  there, 
my  father  was  called  to  a  better  position  in  another 
state  university.  As  we  were  settling  ourselves  in 
the  new  home,  what  should  we  hear  but  that  a 
distinguished  European  scientist  was  about  to  be 
added  to  the  faculty,  none  other  than  Professor 
Behrens.  Foreigners,  even  distinguished  ones, 
were  more  common  then  than  they  had  been  seven 
years  before;  there  was  a  large  German  Depart- 
ment with  many  native  Germans,  and  the  university 
was  further  east  and  so  not  so  open-heartedlv  wel- 
coming. There  was  no  such  stir  when  the  family 
arrived  from  Europe,  although  everyone  was  very 
nice  to  them,  and  the  president's  wife  had  Mrs. 
Behrens  stand  bv  her  in  the  receiving  line  at  the 
first  of  the  faculty  receptions.  But  the  Behrens 


did  not  seem  to  notice  that  there  was  anything  lack- 
ing in  their  treatment.  You  never  saw  people  more 
delighted  than  they  were  to  be  back  in  America. 
"It  was  worse  than  I  remembered,"  Professor  Beh- 
rens told  my  father. 

After  an  experience  of  the  free,  breezy,  self-respecting  life 
in  America,  it  was  simply  unendurable  .  .  .  suffocating,  sim- 
ply stifling  with  the  most  ridiculous  caste  spirit.  And  rusted 
to  a  stand-still  with  cock-sure  conservatism!  An  instant, 
hermetic  closing  up  of  every  pore  at  any  mention  of  new 
possibilities  for  human  nature,  or  for  human  organizations! 
.Such  absurd,  stiff,  artificial  rules  of  conduct  and  precedence 
in  society!  Let  me  tell  you  an  episode  which  will  seem 
almost  incredible  to  you  but  which  really  decided  us  to  come 
back  here.  At  a  garden  party,  my  wife  .  .  .  my  wife!  .  .  . 
seeing  there  the  wife  of  the  general  commanding  the  troops 
in  the  town  garrison  and  knowing  her  quite  well,  stepped 
across  the  lawn  to  speak  to  her,  one  lady  to  another.  Will 
you  believe  it,  because  my  wife  had  not  waited  till  the 
general's  wife  had  summoned  her  to  enter  her  circle,  my  poor 
wife  received  a  cold,  unrecognizing  stare,  her  outstretched 
hand  was  left  hanging  in  air,  and  the  general's  wife  turned 
her  back  on  her.  And  when  I  was  furious  and  protested, 
I  was  made  uncomfortable,  seriously  uncomfortable  .  .  . 
ine\ 

And  Mrs.  Behrens  told  my  mother  that  she  had 
been,  horrified  by  the  cold-hearted  envy,  hatred  and 
meanness  which  lay  underneath  the  polished  manner 
of  many  of  the  people  in  their  circle. 

They  do  not  wish  you  well.  They  wish  you  ill.  They 
simply  have  no  conception  of  the  meaning  of  that  American 
word,  "friendly." 

Julie  was  ready  for  the  university,  as  was  I,  and 
we  entered  the  Freshman  class  together.  She  was 
a  very  pretty  girl,  one  of  the  brown-haired  Teutons 
who  are  so  much  finer  and  more  neatly  finished  than 
the  blond  ones,  and  she  had  more  than  her  fair  share 
of  popularity.  We  were  taken  into  the  same  frater- 
nity, studied  together  and  were  much  in  each  other's 
homes.  I  soon  saw  that  the  Behrens  home  was  not 
altogether  a  light-hearted  one. 

After  the  first  flush  of  pleasure  at  being  back 
had  passed,  a  cloud  of  depression  settled  over  them. 
Their  sojourn  in  a  more  finished  and  stable,  low- 
toned  and  nuanced  civilization  had  put  them_  all 
out  of  key  for  the  loud-mouthed,  cheerful  American 
tune.  They  found  it  shrill  and  noisy,  and  often 
stopped  their  ears  against  it.  Heavens!  They  had 
not  remembered  that  American  tradespeople  were 
so  utterly  mannerless!  Nor  that  all  Americans 
were  so  blackly  ignorant  of  any  information  about 
the  "arts!  They  had  no  interest  in  organized  ath- 
letics and  very  soon  developed  an  active  hostility 
for  football,  because  of  the  indisputable  fact  that 
the  university  world  was  so  occupied  with  it  that 
nothing  serious  was  done  in  classes  till  after 
Thanksgiving  when  the  last  game  was  played.  The 
Behrens  were  musical,  and  nobody  in  the  city  cared 
for  music,  except  the  German-Americans  in  their 
shabby  quarter  at  the  other  end  of  town,  and  they 
were  fat  grocers,  saloon-keepers  or  foremen  of 
factories,  people  with  whom  the  Behrens  could  not 
dream  of  associating.  They  were  really  very  mis- 
erable and  disillusioned. 

When  we  were  seniors  there  came  a  wonderful 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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•NDREVV  W.  MARSH,  the  new  district  at- 
torney, and  Purdy,  the  assistant,  were  lunch- 
ing together  in  a  murky  old  eating  place, 
manifestly  drooping  with  the  advance  of 
years  and  of  prohibition. 

The  district  attorney  had  an  exaggerated 
squareness  of  jaw,  pince-nez  glasses  and  a  wisp  of  hair  on  his 
forehead ;  the  assistant  had  lean  cheeks  and  a  fixed  stare 
emphasized  by  his  rimmed  spectacles.  He  was  talking  in- 
sistently with  an  occasional  nervous  flutter  of  his  hands  on 
the  table. 

"We  have  the  goods  on  them  without  question,"  he  was 
saying;  "and  if  we  go  on  with  the  hearing  tomorrow  with 
the  present  defendants,  our  case  is  not  complete.  We  must 
include  Jake  Slocum,  deputy  state  director,  and  Emmet 
Pelky,  the  chief  clerk.  According  to  the  statements  of  the 
girls  in  the  office,  those  two  approved  and  issued  all  per- 
mits. Slocum  signed  the  director's  name  over  his  own  ini- 
tials." 

The  district  attorney's  eyes  flickered  uncertainly;  he  was 
manifestly  troubled.  Arresting  the  chief  subordinates  in  a 
prohibition  office  was  no  light  matter.  State  directors  are 
no  ordinary  government  officials.  They  are  political  figures 
of  state  prominence,  and  their  first  deputies  belong  to  them, 
together  sometimes  with  the  deputy's  acts  of  omission  and 
commission.  The  arrest  of  a  deputy  might  jostle  the  po- 
litical constellations  into  disorder,  and  Marsh  owed  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  state  boss — the  "big  fellow" — just  as  did 
Joseph  C.  Galbraith,  the  new  state  director. 

"You  see  the  case  has  developed  in  this  way,"  went  on 
the  assistant.  "It  started,  so  far  as  our  office  is  concerned, 
with  the  raid  on  Mayer's  restaurant,  that  was  engineered 
by  Jason  Poole  of  the  Customs'  Service.  Some  two  hundred 
cases  of  Filson  whiskey  were  seized  that  had  apparently  been 
released  from  the  warehouse  on  a  Jones  Drug  Company 
permit,  which  the  drug  company  asserted  it  knew  nothing 
about  and  had  no  right  to  in  any  event,  for  its  basic  permit 
did  not  permit  the  use  of  whiskey  in  its  business — the  com- 
pany manufactured  some  sort  of  tonic.  I  tried  for  weeks  to 
find  out  from  the  prohibition  office  whether  it  had  issued  a 
permit;  there  was  a  possibility  of  its  being  a  forgery,  you 
know,  but  I  was  put  off  with  one  excuse  after  another  until 
finally  I  got  the  information  unexpectedly  from  France  and 
Clarke  of  the  Special  Intelligence  Unit. 

"It  seems  that  some  time  about  a  week  after  Galbraith 
became  state  director,  the  unit  was  advised  that  four  extra- 
ordinarily large  permits  for  the  withdrawal  of  whiskey  had 
been  issued  by  the  Prohibition  Office.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Special  Intelligence  to  investigate  cases  of  corruption  in  the 
Prohibition  Bureau,  so  France  and  Clarke  called  at  the 
director's  office.  Both  Galbraith  and  Slocum  were  out,  but 
the  permits  were  visible,  seventy-five  hundred  gallons  of 
whiskey  each,  one  in  the  name  of  the  Jones  Drug  Company, 
a  second  in  the  name  of  the  Walls  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  the  remaining  two  in  the  names  of  chemical  com- 
panies. They  looked  suspicious,  so  France  telephoned  the 
director — long  distance  to  Washington — and  suggested  that 
the  amounts  were  unusually  large;  but  he  was  assured  that 
everything  was  all  right.  He  accepted  the  statement,  of 
course,  but  had  the  forethought  to  make  copies  of  the  per- 


mits and  the  applications   for  them,   which   proved   a  wise 
precaution." 

The  assistant  paused  and  lit  a  cigarette.  "It's  a  fascin- 
ating case,"  he  remarked,  "so  infernally  complex  and  yet 
in  places  it  fits  together  as  neatly  as  if  the  parts  were  made 
for  each  other. 

"Anyway,  those  permits  were  all  honored  by  the  distil- 
lery. I  learned  this  from  Hitchens  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
who  had  been  detailed  to  special  work  under  the  prohibi- 
tion commissioner,  and  had  been  sent  from  Washington  to 
look  into  the  truth  of  reports  concerning  the  withdrawal  of 
an  amazing  amount  of  whiskey.  He  examined  the  distil- 
ler's records,  secured  the  names  of  the  teamsters  and  rail- 
roads that  had  hauled  the  liquor,  and  the  serial  numbers  of 
the  cases  taken  by  each  carrier.  One  of  the  teamsters  was 
John  Riordan.  I  already  knew  of  him,  for  Poole,  working 
independently,  had  secured  a  statement  in  which  Riordan 
admitted  hauling  extensively  for  Ike  Belber,  who  provided 
the  necessary  carriers'  permits.  On  one  of  his  trips  he  de- 
posited two  hundred  and  fifty  cases  at  Mayer's  restaurant. 
His  story  is  really  the  basis  of  our  case  against  Belber  and 
Mayer  and  the  several  saloon  keepers  already  arrested. 
When  we  compared  the  serial  numbers  of  the  cases  seized 
in  the  restaurant  raid  with  the  numbers  shown  by  the  dis- 
tillers' records  as  delivered  to  Riordan,  they  tallied  to  a 
nicety. 

"Now  my  point  is  this.  We  have  charged  Belber  and 
the  rest  of  them  with  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  by  securing 
the  release  of  whiskey  from  the  warehouse  on  permits  fraud- 
ulently obtained.  Our  evidence  will  indicate  that  the  per- 
mits were  fraudulently  issued ;  and  the  statement  of  the  girls 
in  the  office  will  place  the  responsibility  for  their  issuance 
on  Pelky  and  Slocum ;  the  first  approved  the  applications, 
the  second  signed  the  permits  with  the  director's  name  and 
his  own  initials.  And  we  shouldn't  be  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  covering  up  on  the  officials." 

The  district  attorney  hesitated.  "I  don't  see  why  we 
should  go  ahead  until  the  commissioner  of  prohibition  asks 
us  to,"  he  objected.  "They  are  his  men,  and  the  dirty  work 
was  done  in  his  department,  not  in  ours." 

"That  doesn't  help  matters  much,"  answered  Purdy.  "If 
the  newspapermen  ask  any  questions,  we  can't  say  we're 
waiting  on  the  commissioner  of  prohibition.  It  isn't  his  job 
to  prosecute — it's  ours.  Anyway  he's  at  Washington  and 
we're  on  the  ground ;  and  what's  more,  Slocum  and  Pelky 
were  fired  a  week  ago.  Hitchens  and  Clarke  tried  to  get 
at  the  records,  Hitchens  had  special  authority  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  Slocum  kept  them  kicking  their  heels  outside  for 
three  days,  when  Hitchens  wired  Washington  and  the  com- 
missioner came  back  with  real  kick.  And  out  went  Slocum 
and  Pelky.  The  director  wasn't  dismissed,  but  his  power 
was  taken  from  him  and  Sam  Williams  is  acting  director — 
he's  an  old-time  revenue  man  detailed  to  prohibition  and 
straight  as  a  string." 

There  was  a  pause,  then  Marsh  announced :  "I  want  it 
understood  I'm  going  to  prosecute  without  fear  or  favor; 
nobody  will  hold  my  hand.  But  the  commissioner  should 
ask  me  to  go  ahead ;  I'm  not  going  to  bear  all  the  responsi- 
bility." 

Purdy  grew  more  intense.     "Don't  be  foolish  about  this 
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thing.  You  owe  something  to  yourself.  Who  gets  damned 
for  a  failure  to  prosecute?  You  do.  Right  or  wrong,  the 
newspapers  will  say  you  are  afraid.  The  reporters  are  hint- 
ing at  it  already,  and  the  bootleggers  are  laying  odds  that 
nobody  is  going  to  get  hurt." 

"Humph,"  said  Marsh,  then  his  jaw  came  out  and  there 
was  an  oratorical  nasal  twang  to  his  voice.  "We'll  show  'em 
then.  I'll  prosecute.  Nobody  has  anything  on  me."  His 
chest  protruded,  his  head  was  thrown  back.  The  pose 
seemed  to  announce:  "That's  the  kind  of  a  man  I  am — 
fearless,  resolute,  quick  and  terrible  of  decision.  Come  on 
with  the  applause." 

"The  case  might  also  involve  the  director  himself,"  sug- 
gested Purdy  cautiously.  But  the  district  attorney  was  not 
to  be  shaken.  "Galbraith  has  nothing  on  me,"  came  the 
defiant  answer.  "If  he  has  done  anything  crooked  let  him 
look  out  for  himself.  He  never  consulted  me  about  his  of- 
fice. Neve.r  even  came  to  see  me.  I  want  it  understood, 
once  and  for  all,  I  hold  my  hand  for  no  man." 

The  assistant  nodded  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly. 
"All  right,"  he  remarked,  "the  warrant  goes  out  this  after- 
noon for  Slocum  and  Pelky." 

"I  have  said  so,"  cried  Marsh,  fiercely. 

THE  divisions  of  the  federal  service  that  had  made  the 
great  conspiracy  case  were  all  represented  at  dinner  that 
evening.  They  were  eating  in  the  rear  of  a  dining-room 
once  remarkable  for  its  magnificent  ornateness  but  now 
chiefly  frequented  for  its  table  d'hote  dinners  at  seventy-five 
cents  and  a  dollar  which  were  in  harmony  with  an  allow- 
ance of  five  dollars  a  day  for  maintenance  made  by  an  econ- 
omical government. 

Purdy  of  the  Department  of  Justice  had  just  joined  the 
group.  He  had  a  late  evening  paper  with  him.  "Well, 
it's  started,"  he  remarked  as  he  sat  down.  "Here's  the  head- 
line  WARRANT  OUT  FOR  SLOCUM  AND  PELKY.  Leading 

prohibition  officials  joined  uith  Belber  and  others  in  Great 
Rum  Plot.  That  sounds  important  to  me."  Clarke  of  the 
Special  Intelligence  Unit,  an  alert  little  man,  was  wrinkling 
his  forehead  over  the  menu.  "Those  boys  ate  at  the  Ritz," 
he  remarked  and  then  sighed.  "Seventy-five  cents  table 
d'hote  and  safety.  When  I  look  at  this  card  six  nights 
running,  I'm  ready  to  interrogate  B.  Franklin  on  that  little 
motto  of  his  about  its  paying  to  be  on  the  level." 

Purdy  grinned.  "No,  I  guess  B.  Franklin  never  saw 
what  I  saw  today — it  was  a  double-six  with  solid  wheels  all 
done  in  a  light  tan  cotor.  It  went  past  me  like  a  slug  from 
a  seventy-five.  And  Bill  La  Fevre  was  at  the  wheel." 

Hitchens  of  the  Internal  Revenue,  very  quiet  and  refined, 
nodded  his  head.  "Yes,  and  two  years  ago,  before  Bill  trans- 
ferred to  the  Prohibition  Bureau,  I  lent  him  ten  dollars  to 
meet  his  rent.  He  spent  last  winter  at  his  place  in  Florida. 
He's  resigned  from  the  bureau,  and  his  trail  is  covered.  It 
looks  good  when  you  can  get  away  with  it." 

"Quit  it,"  snapped  Clarke.  "Meditate  on  Slocum  and 
Pelky,  who  were  tripped  in  the  get-away." 

"They  weren't  arrested,"  said  Purdy.  "The  deputy 
marshal  couldn't  find  them  at  the  Ritz,  but  they  obligingly 
left  word  not  to  be  concerned,  they  would  appear  tomorrow 
for  the  hearing." 

"The  marshal's  office  was  mighty  close  to  the  conspir- 
acy," said  Poole.  "It  owed  the  sufferers  the  courtesy  of  an 
advance  notice  that  the  warrant  was  on  its  way." 

"The  case  is  curious  to  me,"  remarked  Purdy.  "I  can't 
quite  make  out  where  it  ends.  You  can  understand  most 
cases.  It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  those  prohibition  fel- 
lows could  have  left  their  trail  so  wide  open  if  they  hadn't 
been  convinced  that  nobody  could  or  would  touch  them  ;  then 
there's  the  director — a  prominent  figure  in  his  county,  re- 
puted to  be  a  millionaire,  a  member  of  prominent  clubs,  on 


the  board  of  this  institution  and  that — all  the  tags  and  badges 
of  a  leading  citizen — it  doesn't  seem  possible  that  he  would 
stake  all  that  on  a  chance  for  a  bit  of  easy  money;  and  yet, 
the  office  went  bad  in  a  week.  I'm  puzzling  about  the  po- 
litical significance  of  it.  Galbraith  is  selected  by  the  big 
boss  who  is  in  close  alliance  with  Judge  Winter — the  brains 
of  the  political  organization  of  Galbraith's  county ;  and  Jake 
Slocum,  the  judge's  handy  man,  steps  in  as  chief  deputy  and 
signs  all  papers.  Then  the  talk  begins  to  circulate  that  the 
judge  is  a  candidate  for  governor.  We  all  know  that  po- 
litical campaigns  cost  a  powerful  lot  of  money.  Perhaps 
Slocum  and  Galbraith  thought  they  were  rendering  a  public 
duty  so  important  that  no  public  officer  would  interfere 
with  them. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Hitchens  slowly,  "and  yet  that  first  day's 
work  was  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  if  they  col- 
lected what  was  coming  to  them — and  money  like  that 
might  look  good  even  to  a  millionaire." 

There  was  a  pause  while  they  gave  their  orders — "a 
seventy-five  cent  dinner  for  me  with  lamb  stew  and  spinach," 
said  Clarke. 

"There,"  he  remarked  bitterly.  "I've  saved  a  quarter 
and  I  hope  Jake  Slocum  delivers  himself  up  tomorrow  for  the 
hearing.  He  must  have  thought  me  a  wooden  head  to  travel 
along  on  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  when  he  was  taking 
advantage  of  his  opportunities.  It  will  restore  my  confidence 
in  general  honesty  if  I  see  him  in  a  jamb — I'm  not  spiteful, 
you  know,  but  in  these  days  of  prohibition,  when  all  the  old 
standards  of  honesty  seem  to  have  gone  overboard  and  every 
next  person  is  blossoming  into  prosperity,  I  sometimes  feel 
such  a  fool  to  be  pinching  along  as  I  am." 

AT  the  hearing  the  next  day  there  was  a  great  gathering, 
a  half  dozen  defendants,  each  with  a  lawyer;  some  fif- 
teen witnesses  for  the  government,  a  squad  of  newspapermen 
and  a  crowd  of  the  curious  eager  to  get  a  peep  into  the 
mysterious  land  of  the  big  bootlegger.  Everything  was 
ready.  It  was  ten  o'clock.  Purdy  glanced  across  the  table 
at  the  array  of  defendant's  counsel.  "Does  anyone  represent 
Slocum  and  Pelky?"  he  asked.  There  was  a  general  shak- 
ing of  heads  and  a  pause  while  Purdy  talked  to  Jason  Poole. 
He  turned  to  the  commissioner- — a  stooped  little  old  man 
with  perplexed  eyes.  "Mr.  Commissioner,  I  am  prepared 
to  proceed ;  but  two  of  the  defendants  appear  to  have  been 
delayed." 

A  whisper  ran  about  the  room:  "Slocum  and  Pelky 
haven't  turned  up,  what  do  you  make  of  that?"  followed  by 
another,  "they  gave  the  deputy  marshal  the  slip  last  night 
and  made  a  clean  get-away — -South  America  perhaps." 

There  was  another  pause.  A  commotion  at  the  door,  the 
crowd  standing  in  the  passageway  parted,  and  two  smallish 
men  edged  their  way  through.  "Here  they  come,"  said 
Jason  Poole.  Clarke  looked  at  their  white,  strained  faces 
and  their  grim  shut  mouths,  and  whispered  with  a  nervous 
laugh,  "I  don't  feel  so  badly  about  that  lamb  stew  and 
spinach." 

The  hearing  dragged  through  the  day,  and  closed  in  great 
perorations.  Then  the  commissioner  made  his  announce- 
ment: "I  hold  Jacob  Slocum  and  Emmett  Pelky  under 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  bail  each  for  their  appearance 
at  trial,  and  the  other  defendants  under  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars bail  each." 

Later  Purdy,  Clarke  and  Hitchens  were  walking  down 
the  quiet  corridor.  The  offices  of  the  various  divisions  of 
the  department  of  justice  were  closed,  except  that  of  the 
marshal.  As  they  passed  the  open  doorway  they  glanced 
in  and  saw  the  late  prohibition  officials  huddled  in  a  corner, 
Pelky  with  drooping  shoulders  and  Slocum  fixed  and  immo- 
bile. The  commissioner  came  out  into  the  corridor.  "They 
want  me  to  release  them  on  fifteen  thousand  dollars  bail 
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until  tomorrow.  They  can  produce  that  much  bail  to- 
night." 

Purdy  shook  his  head  and  walked  on.  "I  think  Pelky 
may  break  if  we  let  him  stare  jail  in  the  face  for  an  hour. 
He  was  not  so  deep  in  the  conspiracy  as  Slocum." 

But  when  they  returned  in  an  hour  the  marshal's  office 
was  closed.  The  defendants  had  been  taken  to  a  hotel. 

"A  perfectly  sound  chance  gone,"  said  Purdy. 

The  grand  jury  before  which  the  evidence  for  an  indict- 
ment was  to  be  submitted  would  not  meet  for  six  weeks. 
In  the  meantime  the  assistant  district  attorney  and  the  Spe- 
cial Intelligence  Unit  labored  industriously  gathering  evi- 
dence against  new  defendants  and  building  up  their  case 
against  the  director  himself.  Purdy  was  conscious  of  an 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  district  attorney,  manifested 
in  many  ways.  There  was  no  denying  the  conclusion  that 
Marsh  wanted  the  proceedings  confined  to  the  men  already 
under  bail,  and  there  was  no  denying  the  stiffening  of 
Purdy's  determination  to  include  the  director  and  such 
other  additional  defendants  of  importance  as  he  could  in- 
volve. 

Few  words  passed  between  the  two  men  on  the  subject. 
Once  Purdy  briefly  outlined  the  additional  evidence  dis- 
covered and  the  additional  defendants  to  be  included. 

"But  I  want  the  case  confined  to  the  men  already  ar- 
rested," protested  the  district  attorney. 

"The  case  can't  be  confined  to  them,"  replied  the  assis- 
tant, "for  the  evidence  shows  that  it  wasn't.  We  can't 
introduce  evidence  against  some  of  them  and  suppress  the 
evidence  as  to  the  rest." 

"I've  said  what  I  want,"  asserted  Marsh  as  he  went  out. 

The  assistant  raised  his  eyebrows.  "What  we  want  and 
what  we  get  aren't  always  the  same,"  he  remarked  to  him- 
self. "This  case  is  my  responsibility  and  has  to  be  gone 
through  with." 

The  two  men  watched  each  other  closely.  When  the 
assistant  was  interviewing  witnesses,  the  district  attorney 
found  occasion  to  come  into  the  room  frequently.  When 
he  appeared,  all  references  to  Galbraith  dropped  out  of 
the  witness'  story. 

"I  think  you  intend  to  go  through  with  this  thing,"  said 
one  witness,  "but  there  is  a  lot  in  it  and  around  it  that  you 
don't  know  about,  and  I  don't  want  to  get  myself  in  a 
jamb." 

"So  far  as  I'm  able,  I'll  protect  you  if  you'll  come  clean," 
said  Purdy. 

"But  you  ain't  any  too  able,"  was  the  blunt  answer. 

At  night  the  assistant  worked  with  the  Special  Intelligence 
Unit,  particularly  Clarke  and  a  young  man  named  Frank 
Marshall  who  was  quiet  and  steady-going. 

IT  was  shortly  after  Purdy's  unsatisfactory  interview  with 
the  district  attorney  that  he  came  into  the  post  office 
building  at  night  and  mounted  to  an  upper  floor.  He  passed 
down  a  long  shadowy  corridor,  where  the  click  of  his  heels 
on  the  stone  floor  resounded  loudly,  and  turned  to  the  right 
into  a  shorter  corridor  at  the  end  of  which  a  bar  of  light 
from  a  doorway  lay  across  the  floor.  He  threw  back  a 
swinging  door  and  found  Clarke  at  a  roll-top  desk  and 
Marshall  at  a  table,  both  absorbed  in  papers. 

"Anything  new,"  asked   Purdy. 

"I've  verified  Jules  Ginrich's  tip  on  the  real  owners  of 
the  Filson  Distillery,"  answered  Marshall.  "It  belongs  to 
our  old  friends  Polakolf,  Dago  Murphy,  Bill  Isaacs  and 
Frisco  Sam  Martin.  They're  the  gang  that's  been  running 
the  International  Sales  Company  in  town  here,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  rest  of  Ginrich's  story  is  true  too  about  the  other 
distilleries  they've  purchased,  three  or  four  of  them." 

"Great   stuff,"   cried    Purdy.     "How'd   you   get   it?" 

"I  chased  that  check  for  interest,  we  got  off  the  distillery 
records,  down  into  the  National  'Bank,  dug  into  the  bank's 


records  and  found  the  gang  had  borrowed  a  hundred  thou- 
sand or  so  to  finance  the  deal.  The  notes  were  there — some 
of  them,  though  most  of  them  had  been  lifted  before  they 
came  due.  Those  fellows  must  have  cleaned  up  quick.  They 
bought  the  distillery  just  before  the  new  director  took  office. 
Apparently  they  counted  on  getting  plenty  of  permits,  and 
manifestly  they  succeeded." 

"Great  work,"  remarked  Purdy.  "I  certainly  would  like 
to  lay  that  crowd  by  the  heels.  Old  Jules  and  his  tips  are 
sometimes  helpful.  I  suppose  he  envies  that  gang  for  being 
more  successful  at  bootlegging  than  himself  and  so  tips  us 
off  occasionally.*' 

"It  was  a  beautiful  little  tip  he  gave  us  about  the  car- 
load of  whiskey  coming  to  the  freight  station,"  said  Mar- 
shall. "We  hung  around  for  three  days  waiting  for  some 
one  to  claim  it,  but  nobody  showed  up ;  so  we  confiscated 
it.  When  I  get  low  in  spirit  and  feel  that  the  bootlegger 
are  laughing  at  our  struggles  to  get  witnesses  I  just  thin! 
of  some  fellow  doubled  up  with  agony  at  losing  a  hundrec 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  whiskey  and  feel  better." 

"It's  the  gentlemanly  thing  these  days,"  said  Purdy,  "to 
lie  about  a  liquor  transaction.  I  can  feel  these  fellows 
about  us  like  a  closed  circle  of  silence,  denying  everything, 
knowing  nothing.  But  that's  not  the  worst  worry  I  have 
just  now.  I've  felt  for  a  long  time  that  we  were  going  to 
have  a  rough  time  putting  our  case  over  against  the  director. 
It  looks  worse  than  ever  to  me  just  now." 

"Politics?"  asked  Clarke. 

Purdy  nodded,  "That's  it.  A  rotten  system  any  way 
you  figure  it.  They  select  one  of  these  big-time  local  politi- 
cians and  stick  him  in  as  director.  He  hasn't  the  first 
qualification  for  the  job,  if  they  honestly  mean  to  enforce 
prohibition.  He  has  plenty  of  other  qualifications,  how- 
ever— nerve  and  cupidity.  Perhaps  he  takes  care  of  his 
friends — 'political  loyalty'  they  call  it.  Perhaps  he  hogs 
it  all  for  himself.  If  he's  too  avaricious  or  stupid  and  the 
thing  becomes  a  public  scandal,  Washington  steps  in  most 
holily,  picks  some  underling  for  the  goat,  spurns  him  out 
of  office,  goes  soft  on  the  director,  puts  in  a  regular  revenue 
man  for  a  while  to  sit  on  the  lid  until  the  outcry  has  died 
down  and  the  demand  for  permits  has  become  red-hot, 
then  a  new  politician  goes  in  and  the  bootleggers  have  a 
second  inning." 

"And  while  we're  working  nights  preparing  one  case," 
interjected  Clarke,  "they're  making  a  second  one  under 
our  very  noses,  just  as  big  and  just  as  complicated,  but  differ- 
ent in  its  details.  There  are  more  ways  of  beating  this  law 
than  there  are  of  going  to  hell." 

He  sat  back  in  his  swivel  chair  and  worried  his  hair  till 
it  stood  on  end. 

"When  Washington  begins  to  select  directors  for  other 
than  political  reasons,"  went  on  Purdy,  "and  when  agents 
are  put  in  the  classified  service,  and  not  appointed  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  ward  or  city  or  county  leader,  I'll  begin  to 
think  Washington  is  on  the  level  when  it  talks  of  prohibition 
enforcement.  Does  anyone  suppose  that  a  ward  leader  plants 
a  man  in  the  office  to  harass  his  own  constituents?  No,  sir, 
that  leader  wants  protection  and  advance  information.  No 
wonder  we  don't  trust  5  per  cent  of  the  agents,  they  aren't 
appointed  to  enforce  the  law,  and  they  know  it  and  we 
know  it." 

"What  chance  have  we  got  anyway,"  said  Clarke,  "against 
these  big  fellows?  We're  nothing  but  cogs  in  the  old 
federal  machine.  We  are  run  from  Washington.  If  we 
meddle  they'll  go  to  Washington,  and  strike  at  a  point 
miles  above  our  heads,  and  then  perhaps  we're  transferred 
to  a  post  somewhere  two  thousand  miles  away." 

"Well,"  said  Purdy,  "it's  going  to  be  some  wrestle  this 
time  between  the  political  forces  on  the  outside  and  the 
blind  old  federal  machine  that  runs  over  anybody  big  or 
little  if  you  let  it  alone." 
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At  eleven  o'clock  they  got  up  to  go. 

"Do  you  know,  I  figure  that  the  fraudulent  papers 
issued  by  that  office  were  worth  about  two  million  dollars 
a  month,"  said  Clarke. 

"I  wonder  who  got  the  money,"  said  Purdy  thoughtfully. 

THE  grand  jury  convened  to  investigate  charges  of  viola- 
tion of  law  and  to  make  its  quarterly  return  of  indict- 
ments. Purdy  was  prepared  to  offer  the  evidence  against 
the  persons  involved.  Nothing  further  had  been  said 
between  himself  and  the  district  attorney  as  to  Galbraith. 
The  assistant  was  determined  to  present  the  evidence  against 
the  director;  he  felt  sure  the  district  attorney  was  planning 
to  prevent  it. 

The  tensity  of  the  situation  was  relieved  when  Marsh 
left  the  office  for  a  few  days.  He  never  explained  where 
he  had  gone,  but  on  his  return  the  battle  began  in  a  long 
conference,  at  which  Purdy  insisted  on  presenting  the  evi- 
dence against  Galbraith  and  the  district  attorney  as  stren- 
uously objected.  "I  want  it  understood,"  Marsh  repeated, 
"that  I  am  protecting  no  one.  I  prosecute  without  fear  or 
favor,  but  the  commissioner  of  prohibition  has  not  yet  dis- 
missed the  director,  and  to  prosecute  will  be  a  discourtesy 
that  will  involve  the  attorney  general  in  a  controversy  with 
the  secretary  of  the  Treasury.  When  Galbraith  is  dis- 
missed we  will  prosecute." 

"And  in  the  meantime  we  smother  the  evidence  against 
him  and  make  scapegoats  out  of  his  subordinates,"  retorted 
the  assistant. 

"No  cases  are  'smothered'  in  this  office,"  objected  the 
district  attorney. 

"Use  what  word  you  choose  to,"  said  Purdy.  "I  can't 
see  it  any  other  way." 

The  discussion  terminated  without  conclusion  and  was 
continued  the  next  morning.  It  was  compromised  by  con- 
fining the  first  day's  testimony  to  the  original  defendants. 

The  following  morning  the  same  question  was  up  again. 

"My  remaining  witnesses  involve  Galbraith,"  said  Purdy. 
"I  must  present  their  testimony  or  resign." 

The  district  attorney  smiled  ingratiatingly.  "You're  an 
obstinate  devil,"  he  remarked.  "I  propose  that  we  with- 
hold the  testimony  from  this  grand  jury  and  you  and  I 
will  go  to  Washington  and  lay  the  matter  before  the  com- 
missioner of  prohibition.  Whether  or  not  he  acts,  we 
shall  no  longer  owe  him  any  courtesy,  and  we  will  at  once 
call  a  special  grand  jury  to  investigate  the  matter  to  the 
fullest  extent  without  concern  as  to  where  it  may  lead." 

"That  sounds  like  a  possible  solution,"  remarked  the 
assistant.  "But  we  should  first  consult  with  the  Special 
Intelligence  Unit  which  is  handling  the  case." 

Presently  France  came  into  the  room  in  his  quiet  way 
and  sat  and  listened  to  the  proposal. 

"If  it  is  a  matter  of  temporary  postponement  merely," 
he  remarked  at  the  conclusion,  "I  agree,  but  of  course  we 
are  emphatic  in  insisting  that  the  prosecution  be  carried  to 
a  conclusion." 

So  the  break  was  avoided,  but  the  situation  continued 
much  as  before.  No  special  grand  jury  was  called,  and 
no  visit  was  made  to  the  commissioner  of  prohibition. 
Purdy  was  very  grim  about  it.  Midway  of  the  three 
months  before  the  coming  of  the  next  grand  jury,  the  state 
sustained  a  great  loss  or  was  relieved  of  a  great  burden — 
depending  upon  the  point  of  view;  the  state  boss  died.  He 
was  the  center  of  many  hopes  and  ambitions  and  the  ruth- 
less force  that  suppressed  many  others. 

The  assistant  contemplated  the  news  in  relation  to  the 
prosecution  of  Galbraith  and  felt  assured  that  an  obstacle 
had  been  removed.  Within  a  month  Galbraith  had  resigned 
from  office,  and  the  district  attorney  was  convinced  that  the 
prosecution  must  go  on  relentlessly.  The  news  reached 
Galbraith,  and  two  days  later  the  attorney  general's  office 
was  manifesting  an  interest  in  the  case.  A  letter  arrived 


directing  that  no  action  be  taken  until  further  advice  was 
forwarded;  but  there  was  no  further  advice,  at  least  none 
that  the  assistant  received,  although  the  district  attorney 
spoke  of  telephone  calls  from  Washington  and  manifested 
an  unmistakable  return  to  his  old  attitude. 

The  grand  jury  convened.  There  was  still  no  word 
from  the  attorney  general  releasing  his  injunction. 

"If  the  case  is  suppressed  again,"  thought  the  assistant, 
"it  will  die  in  silence."  He  said  as  much  to  the  district 
attorney  but  was  put  off  with  the  careless  assurance  that 
the  matter  could  wait  another  three  months. 

Purdy  was  stubborn,  and  a  telephone  call  to  Washington 
finally  produced  two  representatives  of  the  attorney  gen- 
eral's office. 

A  conference  was  called  with  them.  Clarke,  France, 
Marshall  and  Hitchens  were  invited.  Purdy  reviewed  the 
evidence  at  length.  And  there  followed  a  few  moments  of 
general  conversation. 

"We  shall  report  on  the  matter,  and  you  will  receive  a 
reply  in  due  course,"  said  one  of  the  visitors. 

"I  must  have  it  no  later  than  tomorrow,"  flared  Purdy. 
"This  case  can't  be  done  in  a  day  or  two  days,  and  the 
time  is  mighty  short." 

"There  is  no  hurry,"  said  the  visitor.  "You  will  not 
be  permitted  to  go  ahead  at  this  time." 

"I  knew  it,"  said  Purdy  fiercely.  "So  politics  have  suc- 
ceeded in  spilling  the  federal  machine." 

"There  are  no  politics  in  our  department,"  said  one  of 
the  visitors  bristling  up. 

"And  no  politics  in  this  case  or  my  office,"  interjected 
Marsh. 

"No  politics!"  cried  Purdy.  "The  case  is  shot  full  of 
politics.  It  was  conceived  in  politics  and  it  is  about  to  die 
in  politics.  But  you  can  tell  the  attorney  general  or  whom- 
soever you  deliver  your  report  to  that  if  this  case  is  to  die  I 
must  be  fired  before  the  grand  jury  reconvenes  next  week; 
for  if  I'm  still  in  office  I  shall  present  it  and  no  one  will 
stop  me." 

He  was  still  in  office  when  the  grand  jury  met  and  he 
started  the  case  before  it. 

He  joined  his  co-workers  at  the  table  d'hote  that  evening. 
"It  was  brisk  going  for  a  while,"  he  said  with  a  laugh. 
"But  I  guess  we're  comfortably  on  our  way  now.  Those 
fellows  you  laid  hold  of  the  other  day  broke  and  told  a 
rich  story.  They  begin  to  think  they  had  better  line  up 
with  the  winners  and  get  a  bath  of  immunity.  We  may 
have  a  squawk  from  the  real  inside  yet,  and  then  we'll  tie 
up  the  big  distillery  ring  and  maybe  reach  out  beyond  the 
state  director  and  lay  hold  of  an  upstanding  figure  or  two 
in  the  state.  Of  course,  I  may  yet  be  picked  off.  I  had  a 
tip  the  other  day  from  a  friend  of  mine.  He  met  me  in  the 
corridor  and  said,  'Look  out  for  yourself.  They're  fixin' 
to  get  you  and  get  you  quick.'  'Much  obliged,'  I  told  him, 
'but  if  they  want  to  get  me  I  can't  help  it.'  So  perhaps 
we  won't  all  go  through  with  this  thing  together,  but  we've 
started  it,  and  no  one  can  stop  it  now." 

It  was  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  Purdy  was  climbing 
the  broad  stairs  slowly  and  thoughtfully.  He  had  his  hat 
on  and  his  overcoat  thrown  over  his  arm.  He  walked  down 
the  short  corridor  to  the  swinging  door  at  the  entrance  to 
the  office  of  the  Special  Intelligence  Unit.  Marshall  was 
smoking  a  long  cigar.  Clarke,  was  worrying  his  hair  at  the 
roll-up  desk.  He  swung  around  and  hailed  cheerfully. 

"How's  the  representative  of  Justice  today — the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  I  mean." 

Purdy  sat  down  on  the  ledge  of  a  bookcase  and  pulled 
out  his  watch.  "Just  a  bit  too  late  to  be  correct,"  he  re- 
marked with  a  wry  smile.  "It  is  two  minutes  past  three. 
I  received  a  letter  from  Washington  a  few  hours  ago.  I 
was  canned  at  three  o'clock  today."  He  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "Who  was  it  remarked  that  politics  and  prohibition 
were  blood  brothers?" 
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N  May,  Professor  Patrick  Geddes,  head  of  the      Tower,  which  as  long  ago  as  1898  Professor  Charles  Zueblin 
Department    of    Civics   and    Sociology    at    the     described    in    the    American    Journal    of    Sociology    as    the 

world's  first  sociological   laboratory;    it  was  there   that  he 
instituted  the  Civic  Survey  of  Edinburgh,  almost  two  decades 


University  of   Bombay,   will  come  to  America 
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Planning    Exhibition,    which    now    occupies    a      before   the  first  American   survey.     It   was  in    Edinburgh, 
hall  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  will  remain  behind  in  In-      finally,  that  Geddes  laid  the  foundations  for  the  cities  move- 


dia;  but  in  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research,   New  York,   and   in   separate  lectures   at  various 


ment,  which  was  brought  to  a  head  in  the  London  Town 
Planning  Conference  of  1910,  and  which  culminated  in  the 


other  institutions,  Professor  Geddes  will  expound  the  con-      international  cities  exposition  at  Ghent  in  1913.    It  is  impos- 
ception  of  civics   and  city  planning  which   dominates   that      sible  in  this  short  space  even  to  catalogue  Geddes'  fertile 

initiatives  and  achievements.     His  report  on  Dunfermline  is 
still,  as  A.  G.  Gardiner  described  it  in  Pillars  of  Society,  a 


famous  exhibition. 

The  name,  Patrick  Geddes,  stands  for  different  things  to 
different  people.  To  city  planners  and  civic  workers,  Ged-  mine  of  sociological  wisdom ;  while  with  regard  to  more 
des  is  the  wandering  student  who,  as  city  planner  and  so- 
ciologist, has  surveyed,  analyzed,  and  compared  the  de- 
velopment of  cities  and  city-regions  throughout  the  world, 
in  India  and  Palestine  as  well  as  Europe  and  America. 


practical  activities,  his  Edinburgh  zoo  is  probably  the  most 
finely  ordered,  and  in  its  own  way  the  most  exhaustive  of 
all  zoos,  the  famous  Hamburg  zoo  not  excepted. 

The  crown  of   all   this  study   and   experience   has  come 

Those  who  are  fresh  from  their  natural  history  courses  at     during  the  last  decade  in  India  and   Palestine.     Professor 
the  universities  will  think  of  Geddes  as  the  authority  on     Geddes  has  surveyed  and  reported  upon  some  fifty  different 

cities  in  India,  from  Bombay  to  Calcutta,  and  from  Amritsar 


sex,  co-author  with  J.  Arthur  Thomson  of  The  Evolution 
of  Sex,  and  Sex.  To  the  Zionists 
Geddes  will  bring  up  vistas  of  the 
New  Jerusalem  and  the  New  Hebrew 
University  he  has  planned  on  Mt. 
Scopas;  while  the  geographers  will  see 
in  Geddes  the  friend  and  periodic  col- 
league of  Elisee  Reclus,  the  pioneer  in 
"regional  survey,"  and  the  founder 
of  the  British  regionalist  movement. 
There  is  a  small  public,  perhaps,  that 
knows  Geddes  as  the  co-editor,  with 
Victor  V.  Branford,  of  the  Making  of 
the  Future  series,  published  by  Will- 
iams and  Norgate  in  England.  Final- 
ly, there  are  a  few  acquainted  with 
Patrick  Geddes  in  all  these  aspects,  and 
who  see  in  his  relentless  activities  as 
scientist,  artist,  and  technician,  a  new 
Leonardo,  embodying  the  outlooks  and 
ideas  of  a  second  Renaissance,  visibly 
bringing  together  in  his  own  person 
all  the  dispersed  specialisms  of  the 
modern  age. 

Born  in  1854,  Patrick  Geddes  is  now 
sixty-nine  years  old.  The  first  thirty 
years  of  his  life  gave  him  his  founda- 
tions in  the  world  of  science  as 

biologist;   and  his  initial  interest  in  living  creatures,  in  their 
growth   and  development   and   reproduction,   is  still  at  the 


Professor  Patrick  Geddes 


to  Madura.  His  report  to  the  Durbar 
of  Indore,  in  two  volumes,  is  by  all 
odds  the  most  comprehensive  study  of 
civics  and  industry  and  social  life,  in  a 
limited  scene,  that  has  yet  been  pub- 
lished ;  it  provides  for  the  development 
of  every  detail  in  the  city's  existence, 
from  the  disposal  of  sewage  and  the 
regulation  of  traffic — with  which  our 
Western  reports,  alas!  too  frequently 
end — to  the  creation  of  a  "post-Ger- 
manic" university,  a  university  militant, 
ministering  to  the  good  life  in  the 
community. 

During  the  last  few  months  Pro- 
fessor Geddes  has,  in  addition  to  his 
regular  university  work,  been  prepar- 
ing plans  for  a  zoo  in  Lucknow,  for 
Tagore's  new  schools  in  Bengal  and  for 
Osmania  University  at  Hyderabad. 
With  his  return  to  India  next  winter, 
he  will  complete  his  engagement  in  the 
University  of  Bombay  and  will  prob- 
ably devote  the  greater  part  of  his 
time,  throughout  the  year,  to  city 
planning  activities. 


LEWIS  W.  HINE'S  old  printer  on  the  cover  of  SURVEY 
GRAPHIC  for  February,  we  have  since  learned,  was  well 
core  of  all  his  other  interests  and  activities — for  his  work  as  chosen  to  represent  the  general  subject  of  that  number: 
a  whole  is  best  regarded,  perhaps,  as  a  revolt  from  the  sterile,  Joy  in  Work.  Although  known  to  his  intimates  also  as  a 
mechanistic  habits  of  thought  which  were  fostered  by  Vic-  musician  and  a  scholar,  this  old  man  with  his  shock  of  white 
torian  industrialism.  Instead  of  accepting  a  robot-like  hair  and  bushy  eyebrows  and  with  his  long,  lean  hands  took 


:'mechanocentric"  existence,  focused  in  the  dissecting  room, 
the  machine  and  the  factory,  Geddes  stands  for  "biocentric" 
activities,  grouped  about  the  living  creature,  the  garden,  the 
home,  with  all  the  mechanical  apparatus  subordinate  to  the 


chief  delight  in  his  work  at  the  printing  press  and  as  a 
teacher  of  his  trade.  His  granddaughter  supplies  the  fol- 
lowing notes  concerning  him. 

Deprived  of  an  opportunity  to  attend  school  regularly  in 


main  business  of  life — namely,  the  vivid  interaction  of  the     childhood,   he   persistently   made   the   most  of   every   other 
organism  and  its  environment,  the  development  in  unison  of     chance  to  study.     He  read  unceasingly  and  patiently  tackled 


"work,  folk,  and  place." 


and  comprehended  many  a  volume  too  forbidding  in  appear- 


The  next  thirty  years  of  Geddes'  life,  from  about  1885  to  ance  for  the  average  college-bred  person.  The  subjects  that 
1915,  were  centered  in  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  It  was  caught  his  attention  covered  a  broad  scope.  When  his  inter- 
in  Edinburgh  that  Geddes  founded  his  famous  summer  est  was  fixed  on  one,  whether  it  concerned  history,  religon, 
school  of  civics ;  it  was  there  that  he  built  up  the  Outlook  science  or  what-not,  he  did  not  let  it  rest  until  he  had 
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Printer,  musician, 

scholar,  teacher  of 

Joy  in  Work 


ferreted  out  its  origin 
and  traced  its  devel- 
opment. We  were  apt 
to  be  quizzed  by  him 
on  almost  any  ques- 
tion. 

Grandfather  forgot 
time  when  he  became 
lost  in  books  or 
friendly  argument.  It  was  his  habit  to  sleep  and  read  inter- 
mittently through  the  night;  and  it  was  as  usual  to  discover 
him  poring  over  some  book  at  four  A.  M.  as  at  four  P.  M. 
To  the  printing  trade  he  gave  sixty-two  years  of  his  lite, 
progressing  step  by  step  from  apprenticeship  to  proofreading. 
In  his  later  years  he  handled  principally  medical  and  tech- 
nical books,  including.  Appleton's  encyclopedia.  Because  of 
his  adherence  to  a  definite  standard  of  work,  he  often  found 
it  difficult  to  comply  with  the  shop  requirements.  It  was 
impossible  for  him  to  rush  things  through  if  this  involved  a 
sacrifice  of  neatness  and  perfection  in  his  work.  Accuracy 
in  workmanship  and  substance  of  the  material  printed  were 
the  aim  not  only  of  his  own  work  but  also  of  his  instruction 
to  the  high-school  boys  to  whom  in  his  last  twelve  years  he 
taught  the  trade. 

He  derived  keen  satisfaction  from  every  opportunity  to 
exercise  the  skill  of  his  craft  and  from  his  realization  that  it 
was  an  instrument  for  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  In 
that  spirit  he  taught,  using  every  means  at  his  command  to 
fill  his  pupils  with  the  desire  to  find  expression  in  creative 
effort. 

FOR  a  moderately  modest  person  to  be  hailed  as  an  "angel" 
by  the  press  of  a  foreign  country  and  to  be  pursued  by 
that  epithet  throughout  her  stay  in  it  must  be  a  trying  experi- 
ence. But  Elsa  Brandstrom,  who  has  recently  come  to  this 
country  and  whom  the  American  newspapers  apparently  find 
it  impossible  to  mention  without  the  cognomen  "angel  of 
Siberia,"  has  lived  through  worse  things.  In  fact,  the  ac- 
count she  gives  of  some  of  her  experiences  with  the  Swedish 
Red  Cross  among  the  war  prisoners  in  Siberia  might  almost 
have  been  taken  from  Florence  Nightingale's  Crimean 
letters. 

Daughter  of  the  Swedish  ambassador  to  the  court  at  St. 
Petersburg,  Miss  Brandstrom  began  her  work  among  war 
prisoners  almost  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  She  was  the 
only  worker  from  a  neutral  country  who  continued  it  until 
1920.  Let  her  tell  the  story  in  her  own  words: 

There  were  about  fifty  of  us,  and  there  were  two  million 
prisoners  in  camps  scattered  over  some  seventy  thousand  square 
miles  of  territory.  We  were  the  bad  consciences  of  the  Russian 
officials.  We  had  to  lead  the  commanders  to  the  camps  where 
twelve  thousand  prisoners  were  put  in  barracks  meant  for  two 
thousand,  barracks  where  the  floors  were  so  covered  with  sick 
and  dying  men,  lying  in  unimaginable  filth,  that  we  had  to 
push  aside  the  bodies  to  find  room  for  our  own  feet;  we  had 
to  show  them  car-loads  of  prisoners,  sick  with  typhus,  who 
were  locked  in  freight  cars  in  the  Moscow  railroad  yards  and 
left  to  freeze  and  starve  to  death. 

They  would  say,  "I  did  not  know  it  was  so  bad.  Do  what 
you  can  about  it."  Then  we  would  set  up  hospitals  where  the 
sick  could  be  cared  for  by  those  who  were  not  so  sick;  we 
would  get  them  clothes  against  the  cruelly  cold  weather;  we 
would  check  up  on  the  rations;  there  would  not  be  so  much 


suffering.  Then  would  come  a  change  in  government.  Every- 
thing would  stop,  the  rations  would  be  held  up,  the  camps 
overcrowded,  the  typhus  would  break  out  —  the  work  must  all 
be  done  again  from  the  beginning.  And  when  we  had  begun 
to  accomplish  something  —  another  revolution. 

Out  of  the  two  million  prisoners  six  hundred  thousand  died. 
Those  who  live  are  sick  in  mind,  and  worn  out  in  body.  They 
lived  on  in  the  hope  of  coming  back  again  to  the  rest  and 
peace  of  their  homes.  And  they  caraie  back  to  find  their  own 
families  starving,  to  find  their  wives  exhausted  from  the  strug- 
gle to  provide  only  half  enough  food  for  the  children. 

It  is  to  help  these  that  I  have  come  to  America.  I  have 
bought  two  estates  where  these  men  can  be  cared  for,  where 
they  can  have  quiet  and  care,  medical  attention,  work  when 
they  are  able  ;  where  they  can  stay  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few 
months,  or  a  few  years  if  it  is  necessary,  and  then  go  out  into 
life  again,  refreshed  and  renewed. 

And  then,  too,  there  are  the  children  and  wives  of  those  who 
died  in  Siberia,  to  whom  I  wrote  the  last  messages  of  their 
fathers  and  husbands.  They  think  I  am  in  some  way  related  to 
them  now,  and  that  if  they  bring  their  troubles  to  me  I  will 
take  care  of  them. 

Miss  Brandstrom  is  the  sort  of  person  to  whom  one  sur- 
renders one's  problems  satisfied  that  they  will  be  solved. 
To  the  sick,  hopeless,  fever-crazed  men  among  whom  she 
worked  in  the  Siberian  prisons,  this  slender,  fair-haired 
woman,  with  her  youthful  buoyancy,  must  have  seemed  an 
"angel"  indeed. 

Mr.  Pillitz,  the  Hungarian  artist  who  made  the  accom- 
panying drawing  of  Miss  Brandstrom,  was  a  prisoner  of 
war  at  Krasz  Najorszk,  one  of  the  camps  in  which  Miss 
Brandstrom  worked.  He  says,  "She  had  no  fear  of  any- 
thing. She  was  always  exposed  to  typhus  and  all  the  dangers 
of  a  prison  camp,  but  she  was  not  afraid." 

FOR  four  years  a  new  stream  of  crusaders  has  been  pour- 
ing into  the  Holy  Land  —  the  Jews  in  search  of  a  national 
home.  They  have  come  —  some  30,000  strong  —  from  Galicia, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Austria,  Russia  —  from  lands  racked  by 
war,  pestilence  and  famine.  Most  of  them  are  young,  hardly 
more  than  boys  and  girls,  and  three-quarters  of  them  are 
graduates  of  high  schools.  How  are  these  students  and 
clerks  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  their  books  and  stone- 
breaking  under  a  semi-tropical  sun,  between  the  Ghettos  of 
Polish  towns  and  the  tented  labor  camps  of  the  valley  of 
Jezreel,  where  the  Chaluzim  are  winning  new  victories  on 
the  battlefields  of  Gideon  and  Saul  ? 

Much  of  that  answer  must  be  written  in  terms  of  health 
—  conserving  the  slender  stock  of  that  precious  commodity 
which  the  newcomers  bring  with  them,  and  enabling  them  to 
make  the  tremendous  adjustment  to  pioneer  life,  as  well  as 
arousing  the  interest  of  the  older  Jewish  groups  in  the  prosaic 
problems  of  sanitation,  malaria,  typhoid,  and  trachoma,  which 

centuries  of  neglect  have 
rooted  deeply  in  Pales- 
tine.  For  four  years  this 
has  been  the  work  of  Dr. 
L  M-  Rubinow,  who  has 
Jiust  returned  to  Amer- 
'«,  leaving  the  work  un- 
der the  direction  of  "the 
Jewish  Florence  Night- 
ingale," Henrietta  Szold. 
"Paradoxically,  Pal- 
estine may  be  described 
as  a  healthy  country 
with  a  very  sick  popula- 
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tion,"  Dr.  Rubinow  declares.  "The  dangers  to  the  Jewish 
population  are  due  to  its  poverty  and  the  peculiar  conditions 
which  accompany  forced  immigration.  It  is  as  futile  to  ex- 
pect to  build  up  Palestine  without  sufficient  medical  service 
as  it  would  have  been  futile  to  try  building  the  Panama 
Canal  without  organizing  in  advance  the  sanitary  and 
engineering  work.  What  we  have  been  trying  to  do  in  Pales- 
tine was  to  run  an  efficient  repair  shop  for  the  human  mate- 
rial used  in  upbuilding  the  land." 

That  repair  shop  includes  hospitals  in  Jerusalem,  Jaffa, 
Heifa,  Safed  and  Tiberius,  with  laboratories  and  dispen- 
saries and  a  training  school  conducted  by  American  nurses. 
It  includes  a  nurse  in  each  of  the  labor  camps,  and  doctors, 
usually  travelling  donkey-back,  for  routine  and  emergency 
visits  to  the  camps.  It  includes  child  welfare  and  milk 
stations  in  Jerusalem,  and  constant  medical  supervision  and 
care  of  the  15,000  Jewish  school  children  of  Palestine,  which 
has  reduced  the  percentage  of  skin  diseases  from  50  to  24, 
and  of  trachoma  from  30  to  18,  though  it  still  is  80  in 
the  Arab  schools.  It  includes  health  pamphlets  in  Hebrew 
(with  a  special  committee  to  coin  words  for  bacteria,  auto- 
mobile, and  other  post-Biblical  terms).  Until  September, 
1922,  when  the  government  of  Palestine,  aided  by  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee,  took  over  a  function  which  natural- 
ly belongs  to  it,  it  included  malaria  and  sanitary  work  in 
the  labor  camps;  and  at  an  earlier  date,  it  included  similar 
woik  even  in  the  cities. 

In  evolving  a  modern  medical  service  under  pioneer  con- 
ditions Dr.  Rubinow,  who  is  the  author  of  the  standard 
work  on  social  insurance,  has  had  an  opportunity  to  try 
out  interesting  experiments.  All  the  doctors  in  the  service 
are  on  a  full-time  basis,  with  adequate  salary,  and  private 
practice  is  forbidden.  This  makes  impossible  the  exploitation 
of  patients  of  which  hospitals  sometimes  are  accused,  and 
enables  the  director  to  shift  his  assistants  to  strategic  points 
when  emergencies  arise.  All  patients  in  the  hospitals,  which 
take  in  Arabs  as  well  as  Jews,  receive  the  same  service,  but 
each  pays  what  he  can.  The  rate  varies  from  nothing  to  $5 
a  day.  About  15  per  cent  of  the  budget  is  met  by  the 
Jewish  communities  in  Palestine,  the  rest  by  Jews  through- 
out the  world,  chiefly  the  Jews  of  America. 

"The   government    of    Palestine   has    not   the 
means    to   do   this   work,"   says    Dr.    Rubinow. 
"The  Jews  themselves  must  build  their   home- 
land, working  with  the  devotion  with  which  the 
first-comers  undertook  the  first  task  at  hand — 
road  building.     Under  ordinary  conditions  this 
work  soon  could  become  self-supporting  in  large 
measure.  It  is  not  fair  to  ask  this  of  an  immigrant 
and  a  laboring  population.    The  Amer- 
ican Zionist  Medical  Unit,  a  temporary 
war  relief  group  which  left  for  Pales- 
tine in  June,  1918,  with  forty  or  fifty 
members,    has   become   the    permanent 
Hadassah  Medical  Organization  with 
an  annual  budget  of  $600,000  and  five 
hundred   members,   very   few  of   them 
American.    We  must  keep  it  going." 

A  SOUTHERN  social  worker's 
manuscript — too  long  for  publi- 
cation— mentioned  a  Mexican  woman 
who,  it  seemed,  in  her  modest,  un- 
sophisticated way  accomplished  some  of 
the  things  which  neighborhood  work- 
ers throughout  the  country  are  trying 
to  do.  "Tell  us  about  Valeria,"  we 
wrote;  and  here  is  her  answer: 

One    day    I     met    Valeria    in    the 
Mexican  colony  out  by  the  cemetery. 
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She  was  trudging  along  on  her  poor  rheumatic  feet,  her  an: 
laden  with  bundles. 

"What  are  you  doing  so  far  from  home?"  I  asked  when 
greetings  were  over,  including  the  ceremonious  inquiry  after 
the  health  of  each  member  of  my  family. 
"Go  see  Juana.  Juana  gotta  baby.  Husband  no  gotta  work." 
The  bundles  were  now  explained.  They  were  filled  with 
the  purchases  Valeria  had  made  the  day  before  at  the  rum- 
mage sale,  baby  clothes,  a  warm  nightgown,  a  baby  blanket. 
We  had  wondered  at  the  time — for  we  knew  that  Valeria 
had  no  children.  And  then  I  bethought  myself  of  other 
times  I  had  seen  Valeria  in  various  parts  of  the  town  and  of 
other  mysterious  purchases. 

After  this  I  took  note  on  rummage  sale  days  of  the 
articles  selected  by  our  best  customer.  One  day  it  was  a 
pair  of  children's  shoes,  one  day  a  black  waist  and  skirt, 
one  day  a  very  large  sweater. 

"But  this  won't  fit  you,  Valeria,"  I  said.  "This  is  too  big." 
"This  no  por  me.     This  por  Jesusita.     She  sick  the  feet. 
No  puede  walk." 

Then  I  began  to  understand.  Valeria  was  the  self- 
appointed  charity  commissioner,  Red  Cross  and  visiting  nurse 
for  all  of  her  large  acquaintance.  Was  it  illness,  there  she 
was  with  a  bowl  of  hot  soup  and  a  willing  hand  and  a  home- 
made remedy  of  herbs.  Was  it  death,  Valeria  furnished 
the  flowers  from  her  garden.  Were  there  no  school  shoes 
for  the  children  (at  home  they  needn't  wear  any),  Valeria 
provided  them. 

Yet  Valeria  is  very  little  better  off  than  they.  She  is  over 
fifty  and  far  from  strong;  her  husband,  a  day  laborer,  is 
paying  dollar  by  dollar  for  the  bit  of  land  and  the  crude 
shack  which  is  their  home.  Yet  month  by  month  the  shack 
becomes  less  crude;  screen  doors  and  windows,  a  porcelain 
sink  and  running  water,  adequate  furniture,  give  evidence  of 
the  adaptability  of  this  illiterate  old  pair  of  Mexican  peons, 
not  ten  years  away  from  their  adobe  earth-floored  hut,  to  the 
"land  of  opportunity."  And  the  garden  !  The  garden  needs  no 
apologist.  A  mass  of  foliage,  a  riot  of  bloom,  a  prolific  larder ! 
And  all  this  takes  time.  So  does  the  daily  bath  (incredible 
but  true),  the  daily  scrubbing  of  floors  and  the  almost  daily 
washing  and  ironing.  Yet  there  is  also  time 
for  an  English  lesson  twice  a  week,  for 
laborious  practice  of  the  art  of  writing,  for 
Valeria  has  newly  learned  to  write,  and  for 
the  composing  of  many  little  nosegays,  gifts 
for  teachers  and  friends.  But  all  this  must 
wait  when  Valeria  hears  of  a  friend  in  need 
What  has  America 
to  teach  this  new 
neighbor  of  ours? 
And  what  has  she  to 
teach  America? 
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This  bronze  statuette  'was  given  by  Mrs. 
Sally  James  Farnham,  the  -well-known 
sculptor,  to  the  Mounted  Police  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  in  appreciation  of  the 
great  civic  ser-vice  rendered  by  a  branch 
of  our  police  force  which  rarely  enjoys  the 
limelight  of  popular  appreciation 
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*OT  the  wild  autumn  but  spring  is  the  season  of 
emotional  conflict.  Our  instinctive  and  social 
heritages  are  apt  to  split,  and  we  are  swayed  by 
different  impulses  which  represent  different  stages 
in  the  experience  of  the  race.  Thus,  when  Mrs.  Bruere 
speaks  of  the  universal  impulse  to  plant  something  as  the 
snow  melts  away  and  the  rich  earth  is  fragrant  in  the  wsfrm 
sunshine,  she  speaks  of  a  heritage  which  probably  is  tradi- 
tional rather  than  in  the  blood  and  bones  of  this  generation. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that  desire  will  survive  after 
more  than  one  or  two  generations  of  living  in  city  apart- 
ments with  not  even  a  backyard  for  the  exercise  of  the  art 
of  growing  things. 

Older  and  more  universal  is  the  impulse  to  roam  that 
comes  upon  us  at  this  season — attested  to  by  the  poets  from 
Chaucer  to  Rlley: 

Whan  that  Aprille  with  hise  shoures  soote 

The  droghte  of  Marche  hath  perced  to  the  roote, 


Thanne  longen  folk  to  goon  on  pilgrimages. 

This  is  the  time  when  in  our  modern  America  boys  steal 
a  ride — or  even  an  automobile ;  when  mothers  and  teachers 
find  youth  ungovernable;  when  workingmen  "sass"  their 
foremen  and  go  off  after  another  job;  when  those  who  have 
to  stay  in  stuffy  shops  and  offices  dream  of  green  hedges 
somewhere  and  fragrant  meadows.  Long  before  we  were 
human,  this  was  the  time  of  year  when,  in  common  with 
all  living  things,  we  were  ready  to  "take  a  risk" — to  unfold 
rather  than  shrink  into  ourselves.  From  ancient  pastoral 
days,  this  was  the  time  to  "get  a  move  on"  with  kith  and 
kin,  and  not  only  for  the  young  who  left  the  parental  tent 
to  mate. 

But  superimposed  upon  this  instinct  to  wander  comes  the 
experience  handed  on,  first  from  mother  to  daughter,  later 
from  father  to  son,  the  eager  scanning  of  sun  and  moon  and 
other  signs  of  nature  for  the  propitious  moment  to  plant 
the  seed  that  will  provide  sustenance  in  days  to  come.  The 
erratic  instinct  is  suppressed ;  the  thrifty  husbandman's  atti- 
tude to  life  becomes  "second  nature."  Are,  then,  these  two 
impulses — the  one  inherited,  the  other  acquired — irreconcil- 
able, perennially  in  conflict?  Perhaps.  But  they  need  not 
be. 

It  is  only  in  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  opportunity 
to  grow  things  for  all  who  wanted  to  do  so  was  lost ;  only 
in  the  nineteenth  century  that  wanderlust  and  productivity 
have  become  mutually  exclusive.  Sound  instincts  have  been 
sacrificed  to  a  mistaken  notion  of  wealth  and  security.  The 
ancient  and  medieval  journeyman  who  saw  life  while  he 
perfected  himself  in  his  craft  was  a  better  workman  by  far 
than  the  one  today  who  remains  glued  to  his  task,  "sticking 
by  the  firm,"  mechanically  efficient  only  because  habituated 
through  endless  repetition  to  rapid  performance  of  a  few 
simple  processes. 


1  I  'HE  proposal  which  Mrs.  Bruere  makes  in  her  article, 
A  to  use  the  seasonally  unemployed  labor  of  our  industries 
to  make  good  the  shortage  of  rural  labor  at  this  time  of 
year,  is  psychologically  sound  in  that  it  meets  both  the  biolog- 
ical and  the  socially  inherited  desires  in  the  human  breast. 
It  might  even  be  enlarged.  Why  not  deliberately  induce 
seasonal  fluctuations  in  trades  that  now  are  steady — too 
steady  for  the  spiritual  good  of  those  engaged  in  them? 
Why  not  give  all  of  us,  and  more  especially  those  of  us  who 
are  young,  the  opportunity  of  interrupting  the  blunting 
monotony  of  our  vocational  life  by  a  seasonal  holiday  for 
work  of  a  different  kind — a  human  service,  elementary  in 
its  significance,  the  growing  of  bread? 

And  what  of  our  schools?  Down  on  one  of  the  sea 
islands  off  the  Carolina  coast,  Penn  School  closes  for  a 
full  fortnight  of  spring  planting  every  year.  Class-rooms 
are  empty;  teachers  and  pupils  alike  are  off  to  the  fields — 
after  a  procession  with  rakes  and  hoes  and  flags  down  the 
island  road  to  hail  the  opening  of  the  new  crop-year. 
Around  most  of  our  cities  there  are  abandoned  war  gardens 
that  could  be  reclaimed  if  the  education  authorities  took 
them  over  to  initiate  children  into  the  great  common  rite 
of  all  the  nations. 


"D  ETTER  business,"  said  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  on  his 
LJ  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  "means  teaching 
farmers  to  combine."  He  stressed  the  necessity  of  building 
cooperative  agricultural  organization  from  the  bottom  up 
rather  than  from  the  top  down ;  but  it  was  clear  from  many 
of  his  remarks  that  he  did  not  wish  this  dictum  to  be  under- 
stood as  a  criticism  of  concerted  effort  to  teach  farmers  how 
to  cooperate.  He  said  : 

In  Ireland  we  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  cooperative 
spirit  that  we  try  to  get  farmers  to  organize  for  every  purpose 
of  their  industry,  always  beginning  with  some  simple  trans- 
action, such  as  buying  fertilizer,  or  perhaps  selling  their  eggs 
or  something  of  that  sort,  to  try  out  the  method  and  get  them 
to  understand  the  principles  involved.  We  maintain  that  the 
cooperative  principle  is  the  only  sound  principle  for  -farmers' 
combinations,  as  the  capitalistic  or  joint  stock  system  nearly 
always  ends  disastrously. 

In  contrasting  the  development  of  cooperation  among  the 
farmers  of  Ireland  with  that  of  the  American  farmers,  Sir 
Horace  did  not,  apparently,  fully  appreciate  the  difference 
of  the  conditions  in  which  both  have  their  origin.  For  the 
tobacco  growers  of  the  South  in  the  last  year  or  two,  as 
previously  for  the  fruit  growers  of  California  and  other 
groups,  it  was  not  a  question,  as  it  had  been  in  Ireland,  of 
slowly  learning  how  to  grow  things  and  thus  step  by  step 
improving  their  living  conditions;  for  them,  who  knew  how 
to  produce  in  abundance,  it  was  a  question  of  beating  a . 
powerful  machine  that  worked  against  them  by  setting  up 
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a  more  powerful  machine  of  their  own.     It  was  a  task  that      influence  on  current  charges  for  accommodation  of  that  kin 


could  only  be  met  in  a  big  inclusive  fashion. 


Indeed,  with  the  moderate  sums  of  governmental  capitaliza- 


It  is  easy  to  find  fault  with  some  of  these  great  organiza-  tion  involved,  it  is  likely  that  the  indirect,  psychological 
tions  on  the  ground  that  they  are  managed  by  a  bureaucracy,  effect — the  giving  of  backbone  to  the  farmer  in  his  fight 
that,  as  a  writer  in  the  New  Republic  states,  "there  is  against  extortion — will  be  more  valuable  than  anything  the 
nothing  in  the  organic  structure  of  these  farmers'  large-  twelve  new  banks  can  do  directly  to  uphold  prices  or  cheapen 
scale  merchandizing  associations  to  inspire  the  public  with  a  credit, 
faith  in  the  present  movement  for  meeting  the  tests  of  social 
relationship  and  for  enhancing  the  farmer's  power  of  mobile, 
intelligent  adaptation  to  economic  changes."  But  has  not  the 
farmer  first  of  all  to  learn  the  power  of  organization  before 
he  can  learn  the  art  of  making  it  respond  to  the  fine  shadings 
of  a  truly  democratic  control?  Of  course,  it  would  be  a 
great  loss,  not  to  say  calamity,  if  the  movement  were  stand- 


FOR   some   reason,   the   French   government   and   French 
agricultural   organizations  have  been   anxious   that   the 
International    Labor   Office    at    Geneva   should    restrict   its 


ing  still  at  this  point.     But  -there  is  no  adequate  ground  for      work  to  questions  relating  to  industry.     It  may  not  be  far- 


that  charge.  Just  as  trade  unionism  among  the  industrial 
workers  has  been  the  basis  upon  which  elaborate  structures 
of  self-governing  organization  for  various  economic,  social , 
educational  and  political  purposes  have  eventually  been  built, 
so  the  cooperation  of  farmers  for  the  protection  of  element- 
ary interests  may  be  relied  upon  gradually  to  bear  fruit  in  a 
richer  community  life. 


/COOPERATIVE  marketing  by  itself  does  not  suffice  to 
>^->  improve  the  lot  of  the  American  farmer.  This  was 
strikingly  illustrated  the  other  day  in  Arkansas.  Here  the 
Cotton  Growers  Cooperative  Association  had  signed  up  six 
thousand  farmers  for  the  whole  of  their  1922  crop,  expected 
to  yield  200,000  bales.  But  only  70,000  bales  were  delivered 
and  sold  through  the  association.  Why?  George  T.  Odell, 
who  describes  the  circumstances  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  says: 

The  holders  of  the  crop  mortgages  would  not  let  the  farmers 
sell  through  their  own  association.  They  took  the  cotton  them- 
selves. Cotton,  it  must  be  remembered,  has  steadily  increased 
in  price.  This  is  another  state  where  the  farmers  are  enslaved 
by  a  system  of  credits — and  by  tenantry. 

Whether  the  Capper-Lenroot-Anderson  Rural  Credits 
Act,  one  of  the  few  positive  achievements  of  the  recent 
Congress,  is  going  to  meet  situations  such  as  this  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  act  falls  short  of  the  facilities  which 
enthusiasts  for  credit  extensions  had  hoped  for  from  federal 
legislation.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  twelve 
intermediate  credit  banks  under  the  control  of  the  Farm 
Loan  Board,  each  with  a  capital  of  five  million  dollars  to 
be  subscribed  by  the  Treasury.  It  is,  therefore,  definitely 
an  extension  of  government  banking  in  a  field  hitherto  left 
entirely  to  private  enterprise.  Some  have  criticized  this  bill 
as  a  dangerous  precedent ;  some  because  it  would  "shove  the 
farmers  further  into  debt" ;  but  most  on  the  ground  that 
other  reforms  are  more  urgently  needed — especially  the 
control  of  transportation-;  the  opening  of  foreign  markets 
by  a  consistent  foreign  policy ;  and  price  regulation.  The 
radical  Northwest  and  the  conservative  agricultural  organ, 
Wallace's  Farmer,  agree  in  complaining  that  extension  of 
credit,  unaccompanied  by  other  measures,  is  not  going  to 
convert  loss  into  profit.  Nevertheless,  much  evident  dis- 
appointment among  farmers  does  not  blind  them  to  the 
advantages  of  this  measure  which  promises  to  give  them  at 


fetched  to  suggest  that  underlying  other  motives  was  the 
reason  that  in  so  far  as  international  questions  on  rural 
labor  are  concerned,  France  is  predominantly  an  employing 
nation  which  is  finding  work  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
for  considerable  numbers  of  foreign  migrant  laborers.  How- 
ever, the  question  of  the  office's  competency  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
and  upon  its  decision  that  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  em- 
powered the  International  Labor  Office  to  look  into  con- 
ditions of  farm  life  and  labor,  the  French  have  promised 
their  loyal  cooperation  in  this  work.  Encouraging  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  last  few  months.  Not  only  has  the 
governing  body  of  the  International  Labor  Office  appointed 
an  international  committee  on  agriculture,  but  a  joint  ad- 
visory committee  of  representatives  of  the  labor  office 
and  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome 
has  been  formed  which,  in  giving  expert  consideration  to 
the  questions  raised,  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
and  information  collected  for  so  many  years  by  the  older 
institution. 

With  the  recent  decision  of  the  dominant  employers'  and 
trade-union  organizations  in  the  United  States  to  take  part 
as  full  members  in  the  work  of  the  International  Labor 
Office,  and  with  the  participation  of  this  country  in  the 
activities  of,  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
which  was  founded  by  David  Lubin  of  Sacramento,  the  ob- 
stacle of  political  aloofness  to  cooperation  in  a  great  social 
task  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  overcome  in  this 
instance.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  the  course 
of  time  international  agreements  were  reached  concerning 
the  treatment  of  migratory  agricultural  labor  which  would 
help  to  make  an  end  to  those  unfortunate  conditions  of 
Mexican  labor  in  some  of  our  southwestern  states  that  seem 
to  have  survived  all  our  protective  national  and  state  legis- 
lation. But  what  will  the  International  Labor  Organiza- 
tion do  if  the  subject  of  international  labor  exploitation 
in  tropical  colonial  countries— that  is,  in  the  potentially 
largest  food  producing  areas  of  the  world — ever  comes  up 
seriously  for  debate? 


LABOR,  after  all,   is  a  secondary  problem  for  the  agri- 
culturists  of   the   world    to  meet.      International   labor 
organization    presupposes    world    peace,    and    world    peace 
implies  that  there  is  an  adequate  supply  of  food  for  all  the 


least  a  minimum  of   protection  against  greedy   and  unsym-  people  made  accessible  to  all  the  people.     This,   in  fact,   is 

pathetic  creditors.    The  new  institution  is  not  going  to  help  the   first   item   in    the   program   of   the   World   Agriculture 

appreciably  in  diminishing  the  cost  of  loans  for  large  trans-  Society,   formed  three  years  ago  largely  through  the  effort 

actions,  such  as  land  purchase  or  big  improvements;  nor  is  of   President   Kenybn    L.   Butterfield   of  the   Massachusetts 

it  needed  to  tide  over  quick  turnovers.     But  it  will  ease  the  Agricultural    College.      He   found   that   the   fanners  of   the 

situation  between  planting  and  marketing,  a  period  varying  world   had   no   international   organization   or  conference   to 

from  three  to  nine  months;  and,  giving  the  farmer  a  new  cooperate   in   the  solution   of  their   common   problem.      He 

source  of  credit  to  fall  back  upon,  it  will  exert  a  wholesome  found  that  there  was  no  international  agency  to  study  the 
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food  needs  of  the  world's  population,  or  the  conservation 
and  reclamation  of  fertile  soil,  or  the  means  by  which  food 
producers  might  be  assured  a  fair  return  for  their  invest- 
ment and  labor,  or  the  dissemination  of  the  best  modern 
methods  of  husbandry  and  scientific  knowledge  of  produc- 
tion and  management.  Yet  famine  in  one  country  often 
coincides  with  unusually  large  crops  in  another  with  disaster 
for  large  sections  of  the  people  in  both.  Thousands  migrate 
from  one  country  to  another  without  certainty  that  the  land 
which  is  their  goal  will  in  the  long  run  best  support  them 
and  their  families.  Different  regions  compete  in  the  pro- 
duction of  one  commodity,  glutting  the  markets  of  the 
world,  while,  owing  to  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
producers,  other  commodities  for  which  there  is  active 
demand,  and  which  could  be  produced  at  a  much  higher 
profit,  are  offered  in  insufficient  quantities.  The  need  for 
a  continuous  survey  of  these  and  similar  factors  on  an  inter- 
national basis  is  clear.  Without  it  there  can  be  no  inter- 
national cooperation  in  the  largest  economic  concerns  of 
humanity.  In  the  absence  of  a  more  inclusive  agency, 
representative  of  the  governments  as  well  as  of  the  farmers, 
the  World  Agriculture  Society  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
admirable  pioneer  work  it  has  set  going  in  this  unexplored 
field. 


WHAT  is  popular  art?  There  are  indications  that 
•nany  of  those  responsible  for  movements  that  aim  at 
popularizing  the  arts  will  have  to  revise  their  judgments. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  America  is  rapidly  outgrowing 
its  admiration  for  the  sweetly  pretty  picture  that  tells  a  trite 
story  tritely.  The  calendar  maker  and  the  editor  of  a 
popular  magazine  will  have  to  go  to  school  again  and  try 
to  keep  up  with  the  times.  Wherever  real  art,  simple, 
competent  and  free  from  shallow  sentimentalism,  is  shown, 
the  people  appreciate  it.  For  instance,  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
has  just  closed  an  exhibition  of  contemporary  Russian  paint- 
ings and  sculpture  as  variedly  representative  of  the  spirit 
of  the  times  as  anything  shown  by  a  public  institution  in 
recent  years.  Great  doubt  had  been  expressed  concerning  the 
probable  success  of  this  exhibition ;  some  there  were  who 
thought  that  such  an  exhibition  would  appeal  only  to  a  few 
connoisseurs,  that  it  would  be  caviar  for  the  masses.  Instead, 
this  exhibition  was  attended  by  over  seventy  thousand  per- 
sons ;  the  first  edition  of  the  catalogue  was  exhausted  on  the 
second  day ;  the  people  who  came  discussed  eagerly  the 
merits  of  the  works  shown  and  found  in  them  moods  and 
ideas  corresponding  to  their  own. 

"There  is  no  more  vicious  doctrine  of  art  propaganda," 
Rossiter  Howard,  curator  of  the  Cleveland  Museum  of 
Art,  said  recently,  "than  the  belief  in  the  need  of  lowering 
standards  to  meet  popular  taste."  He  added  later: 

Don't  let  us  suppose  that  because  the  parents  are  in  the 
story  age  of  appreciation,  the  children  are  not  susceptible  'to 
genuine  art  qualities.  .  .  .  Give  them  the  best,  and  they  will 
be  more  excited  over  the  drawing  of  Michael  Angelo  than  over 
the  doKeies  nf  J,andseer.  .  .  . 

We  can  win  our  own  generation  to  a  support  of  what  we 
are  trvinc  to  do.  We  can  win  our  children  to  standards  far 
beyond  any  possibilities  for  ourselves.  In  both  cases  the  most 
potent  element  is  abundant  nourishment  of  the  finest  quality. 

Few  people  as  yet  realize  that  every  household,  no  matter 
ho\v  modest,  possesses  what  Mr.  Howard  calls  "the  most 
effective  means  of  developing  appreciation" — is  able  to  own 
original  works  of  art.  Many  homes  now  filled  with  photo- 
graphic reproductions  of  mediocre  paintings  could,  without 
anv  additional  outlay,  contain  prints  and  etchings,  even 
o-iginal  water  colors  of  greater  decorative  effect  and  much 


higher  artistic  value.  To  many  people  of  moderate  means 
the  thought  has  not  yet  come  that  they  can  afford — afford 
better  than  some  of  the  luxuries  in  which  they  indulge — to 
decorate  their  homes  with  original  paintings  of  a  high 
quality,  insuring  for  themselves  a  permanent  source  of 
enjoyment  and  sometimes  an  investment,  and  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  contemporary  American  art.  The  new 
Painters'  and  Sculptors'  Gallery  Association  which  has  just 
opened  a  permanent  exhibition  in  the  Grand  Central 
Terminal  building  in  New  York,  and  which  will  send 
collections  of  works  by  living  American  artists  throughout 
the  country,  is  yet  another  organized  effort  of  the  artists 
themselves  to  find  that  larger  market.  It  remains  for  com- 
munity leaders  and  others  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
good  taste  to  help  break  down  the  antiquated  notion  that 
ownership  of  works  of  art  is  a  privilege  of  the  rich. 


"""HE  Americans  who  are  accustomed  to  look  to  their 
JL  secretary  of  commerce  for  authoritative  leadership  in 
foreign  relief  are  puzzled.  A  month  ago  there  was  famine 
in  Russia — a  great  famine.  Today  Mr.  Hoover  waves  the 
famine  aside.  There  are  two  methods  of  attacking  the 
famine:  emergency  relief  and  economic  reconstruction.  Mr. 
Hoover  not  only  denies,  in  effect,  the  need  for  further 
American  aid  through  emergency  relief  but  blocks  the  plea 
of  his  own  representatives  in  Russia  for  American  under- 
standing of  the  need  and  methods  of  reconstruction. 

When  the  Commission  on  Russian  Relief  which  had 
traveled  some  nine  thousand  miles  through  famine  provinces 
to  get  the  facts  for  the  National  Information  Bureau  made 
its  report  in  February,  asserting  that  eight  million  Russians 
were  in  danger  of  starving  before  the  next  harvest  unless 
relief  feeding  was  "continued  and  increased,"  Mr.  Hoover 
was  silent.  But  his  associates,  George  Barr  Baker  and 
Frank  Page,  stated  publicly  that  their  information  showed 
this  estimate  to  be  correct.  As  late  as  March  5,  the  A.  R.  A. 
quoted  the  same  figure  in  its  publicity,  as  the  basis  of  its 
present  program. 

Mr.  Hoover  himself  found  the  situation  so  complicated 
by  the  export  of  grain  and  other  factors  that  he  could  not 
continue  feeding  adults,  but  limited  his  program  to  the  feed- 
ing of  children.  But  other  organizations — the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  for  instance — undertook  to  in- 
crease their  effort  to  meet  in  some  small  way  the  emergent 
problem  of  keeping  alive  some  parents  as  well  as  children. 

Whereupon  it  suddenly  appeared  that  there  was  no  famine 
to  speak  of.  Mr.  Hoover,  on  March  8,  gave  the  press  a 
statement  based  on  cable  advices  from  Colonel  Haskell,  his 
representative  in  Moscow,  which  asserted  that 

the  present  program  of  the  American  Relief  Administration 
combined  with  Soviet  government  relief  measures  is  sufficient 
to  prevent  starvation  and  care  for  the  sick  until  the  harvest, 
which  promises  well.  .  .  .  We  hear  of  no  starvation  in  Russia, 
and  while  undernourishment  is  general,  especially  among  chil- 
dren, we  believe  not  over  one  million  in  all  Russia  would  starve, 
even  if  all  foreign  relief  stopped  today.  Conditions  immeasr 
urably  better  now  than  anticipated  last  fall.  .  .  .  Kamenev  has 
read  above  and  concurs. 

So  far,  that  is  exactly  that  kind  of  picture  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment is  glad  to  have  presented  in  American  newspapers. 
Throughout  the  fall  and  winter,  it  has  exaggerated  its  food 
resources  and  minimized  the  famine.  In  part,  at  least,  its 
motive  has  apparently  been  to  put  a  bold  face  on  Russia's 
aspirations  for  foreign  trade,  and  to  salve  the  pride  of  the 
extreme  Communists  who  find  capitalistic  philanthropy  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  and  wish  to  be  rid  of  it. 

But    is    it    a   true   picture?     No   grain    has   been    reaped 
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since  October,  when  Kamenev,  the  same  commissar  who 
now  approves  Colonel  Haskell's  message,  admitted  that 
eight  and  a  half  million  people  would  need  feeding  on 
January  I.  Not  a  bushel  has  been  added  to  the  crop  since 
February,  when  the  American  Relief  Administration  was 
convinced  that  eight  millions  needed  aid  to  escape  starva- 
tion. No  increase  has  been  made  in  Mr.  Hoover's  pro- 
gram of  feeding  children,  with  its  maximum  of  three  mil- 
lions. At  least  one  European  agency  has  withdrawn  from 
the  field ;  the  others,  together  with  the  smaller  American 
organizations,  will  hardly  care  for  more  than  half  a  million. 
Who  is  going  to  feed  the  other  four  and  a  half  or  five  million 
people  ? 

Mr.  Hoover,  suddenly  become  trustful,  says  the  Soviet 
government  will  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  prevent  starva- 
tion. We  doubt  it.  So  far  as  any  announcement  has  been 
made,  the  amount  set  aside  for  famine  feeding  from  the 
income  tax  (paid  in  grain),  which  is  the  chief  source  of 
current  income  for  all  governmental  activities,  is  roughly 
seven  million  bushels.  That  would  give  each  of  four  and 
a  half  million  people  about  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  last  until 
August.  There  is  evidence  that  in  some  districts  the  food 
is  holding  out  longer  than  was  expected,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  extending  its  effort  and  struggling  with  the 
situation  at  the  points  where  suffering  is  greatest.  But  such 
impartial  observers  as  the  commissioners  of  the  National 
Information  Bureau,  after  studying  the  need  and  the  gov- 
ernmental apparatus  for  meeting  it,  were  convinced  that  the 
authorities  neither  would  nor  could  accomplish  so  great 
a  task. 

IS  there  reason  for  his  accepting  just  at  this  time — after 
roundly  condemning  Soviet  ethics  and  policy  for  years — 
an  inherently  improbable  Soviet  declaration?  The  report 
from  Colonel  Haskell  coincides,  oddly  enough,  with  the 
launching  of  several  campaigns  for  funds  by  relief  agencies 
in  this  country  which  are  not  under  Mr.  Hoover's  control. 
Something  very  like  this  happened  a  year  ago.  When  appeals 
from  independent  agencies  were  at  their  height  in  the  winter 
of  1921-22,  the  secretary  made  a  slashing  public  attack  on 
some  of  them.  Whether  or  not  his  strictures  were  justified 
in  any  particular  instance,  the  immediate  effect  was  to  cripple 
for  the  time  being  the  work  not  only  of  the  organizations 
attacked  but  also  of  others  admittedly  reputable  and  useful. 
Is  this  to  happen  again?  It  is  too  late  now  to  save  the 
situation  in  Russia  this  year  in  any  large  way.  But  it  is  not 
too  late  to  alleviate  the  suffering  of  some  of  the  thousands 
of  villages  where  hunger  will  take  toll  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer. The  Friends  tell  us  that  men  and  women  are  now 
starving  to  death  in  Pugachev.  From  east  and  south  of 
the  little  area  in  Samara  where  their  work  is  concentrated 
come  pitiful  appeals.  They  should  immediately  have  the 
funds  with  which  to  push  out  into  these  surrounding  areas 
of  hunger  and  to  do  there  what  can  yet  be  done  to  save 
Russian  farmers  and  their  families.  Americans  who  do  not 
share  Mr.  Hoover's  confidence  in  the  Soviet  government 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  sure  of  some  few  lives. 

THE  Nation  has  done  a  public  service  in  publishing  the 
original  text  of  Colonel   Haskell's   report — differing  in 
important  particulars  from  the  version  which  Mr.  Hoover 
released  to  the  press.     Colonel   Haskell's  cable  closed  with 
these  paragraphs: 

What  Russia  now  needs  is  money  or  credit  against  which  it 
can  purchase  necessities,  rehabilitate  agriculture,  transporta- 
tion, vital  industries,  medical  institutions  on  permanent  basis, 
and  destroy  ravages  pests  in  agricultural  areas. 

Realize  reconstruction  outside  province  A.  R.  A.  but  we 
should  give  public  correct  situation  so  any  assistance  can  here- 
after be  directed  proper  purposes. 

Decision  Soviets  export  grain  based  effort  accomplish  above, 


but  upbuilding  without  foreign  financial  help  slow  and  ineffect- 
ive and  sure  entail  misery  and  suffering  by  millions  over  long 
period  years. 

Kamenev  has  read  above  and  concurs. 

The  first  of  these  paragraphs  Mr.  Hoover  quoted.  The 
second  and  third  he  omitted — except  for  the  phrase  "realize 
reconstruction  outside  province  A.  R.  A."  Mr.  Hoover's 
staff  has  released  many  columns  of  publicity  about  the 
difficulties  created  by  the  export  of  grain ;  when  Mr. 
Hoover's  executive  in  Russia  cables  an  interpretation  which 
puts  that  item  of  Soviet  policy  into  significant  relation  with 
the  whole  reconstruction  problem  it  is  quietly  pocketed. 

Mr.  Hoover's  dilemma  is  obvious.  Having  made  the  ex- 
ports of  grain  by  the  Soviet  government  a  reason  for  refusing 
emergency  relief  to  adults,  it  is  naturally  embarrassing  to 
have  his  staff  in  Russia  refer  so  favorably  to  these  same  trou- 
blesome exports.  But  the  encouraging  fact  remains  that  the 
American  Relief  Administration  workers  in  the  field  have 
come  to  realize  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  Russian 
effort  for  reconstruction,  and  to  join  with  other  American 
social  workers  in  the  field  in  calling  for  a  more  active  aid  of 
that  effort. 


IT  was  old  Tut-ankh-Amen  who  killed  the  Bursum  bill, 
or  perhaps  Howard  Carter  who  brought  to  light  the  seat 
and  the  pocket  flask  with  which  the  Egyptian  king  traveled 
to  unknown  worlds  three  thousand  years  ago.  At  any  rate, 
the  Egyptian  excavations  suddenly  gave  the  archaeologists 
a  public  attention  they  had  not  enjoyed  in  many  a  day.  The 
front  pages  of  our  newspapers  blossomed  out  into  news  from 
Sardis  and  Kharakhoto  and  Yukatan,  from  Arkansas  and 
Missouri,  which  made  the  average  American  aware  of  the 
long  links  that  bind  our  civilization  with  civilizations  of 
thousands  of  years  ago — and  of  the  fact  that  there  is  raging 
among  us  here  and  now  one  of  the  grandest  fights  ever 
fought  to  save  the  remnants  of  a  native  culture  as  distinctive 
and  important  as  any  to  be  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  The  Pueblo  chiefs  with  their  white  sponsors  in 
Washington  for  once  were  supported  by  a  strong  public 
opinion  when  they  faced  those  who  would  legislate  them 
permanently  out  of  their  land.  An  aroused  public  con- 
science will  insist,  let  it  be  hoped,  when  the  new  bill  comes 
up  again  in  the  next  Congress,  that  the  freeing  of  the  Indian 
from  shackles  that  prevent  his  full  development  be  accom- 
panied by  positive  measures  to  ensure  the  economic  and 
cultural  survival  of  the  race. 

OF  a  third  of  a  million  Indians  in  the  United  States  and 
Alaska,  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  carry  a  blood 
or  social  heritage  approximately  pure.  And  of  this  number 
not  more  than  fifty  thousand  possess  a  rich  and  potentially 
dynamic  culture.  We  may  well  ask,  are  they  numerous 
enough,  is  their  problem  sufficiently  akin  to  problems 
national  or  world-wide  in  scope,  to  command  attention  in 
this  day  of  national  and  racial  perplexities? 

This  question  might  be  answered  by  the  argument  from 
justice.  The  Indian  for  centuries  has  been  robbed,  deceived, 
variously  outraged;  he  constitutes  our  oldest  and  most 
neglected  American  problem  of  race  relationship.  It  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  right  some  of  these  wrongs.  The  material 
interests  which  once  seemed  fatal  and  invincible  and  which 
doomed  the  Indian  wherever  the  white  man's  egoism 
touched  him,  need  not  continue  to  dictate  as  they  have  done. 
The  "century  of  dishonor,"  as  the  American  record  in 
Indian  affairs  has  been  called,  need  not  be  the  end  of  the 
tale.  Those  Indians  of  Minnesota,  debauched  with  whiskey 
and  robbed  of  their  lands;  those  Oklahoma  Indians,  land- 
less and  pauperized  after  solemn  treaties  had  been  broken; 
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those  California  Indians  starved  to  death  by  tens  of  thou- 
sands— these  as  individuals  and  groups  are  gone  forever,  and 
restitution  can  never  be  made.  But  scores  of  groups,  thou- 
sands of  individuals  remain ;  and  we  can  still  write  a  happier 
ending  to  the  record  of  their  betrayal. 

The  argument  from  justice  it  not  the  only  one.  The 
Indian  question  as  a  challenge  to  social  salvage  has  its  place 
among  present-day  world  problems;  its  solution  would  give 
a  new  impetus  to  the  solution  of  similar  problems  in  Russia, 
in  China,  in  Turkey,  in  India,  indeed  throughout  the 
world — wherever  an  industrial  social  organization  and  an 
individualistic  outlook  on  life  encounter  the  different  ethnic 
complexes  that  have  lived  on  from  an  earlier  day.  It  is 
the  special  contribution  of  the  American  school  of  anthro- 
pologists, led  by  Franz  Boas,  to  have  challenged  and  put  out 
of  the  lists  the  Europocentric  world  view  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  Tylor,  Morgan  and  others  whose  theories  became 
a  sanction  for  imperialist  expansion  and,  to  a  degree,  the 
impulse  for  missionary  enterprise. 

THERE  are  many  civilizations,  of  diverse  values,  whose 
psychic  effect  on  their  individuals  and  whose  possible 
significance  for  future  culture  is  inestimable.  Against  these 
many  civilizations  were  hurled  the  industrialism  and 
individualism  of  the  last  two  centuries.  What  will  these 
other  civilizations,  if  permitted  to  survive,  do  with  our 
occidentalism?  What  will  they  do  to  it?  Must  the  contact 
of  other  civilizations  with  that  of  modern  Europe  and 
America  be  one  of  bitter  feud,  a  total  rejection,  a  gulping 
down  whole  with  whatever  devastating  effect  on  the  social 
organism?  In  dealing  with  immigrants  we  face  a  similar 
question.  It  is  a  question  that  preoccupies  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
the  nationalists  of  Turkey — indeed,  the  thinkers  of  all  the 
Mohammedan  world — and  the  more  sophisticated  of  the 
Young  China.  Our  South  American  neighbors,  as  Miss 
Sheepshanks  shows  in  this  issue,  are  beginning  to  realize  its 
existence. 

The  question  will  not  be  answered  theoretically  but 
empirically.  In  part  it  may  be  answered  by  experiments 
deliberately  carried  out — through  a  selection  of  culture 
elements  that  are  maintained  through  more  or  less  of  isola- 
tion during  an  experimental  period.  Indian  groups  like 
the  Navahos,  the  Pueblos  and  some  Alaskan  communities 
lend  themselves  almost  ideally  for  such  experiments  whose 
results,  properly  understood  and  applied,  might  alter  the 
social  policy  of  the  whole  human  race.  The  argument  of 
"artificiality"  might  be  objected  to  such  experiments.  But 
most  of  the  so-called  primitive  civilizations,  in  their  contact 
with  the  Occidental  system,  have  met  the  test  precisely  under 
a  condition  of  selected  factors  and  isolation.  Only,  too 
often  the  trader,  the  roue  and  the  missionary  with  but  a 
single  narrow  purpose  have  been  the  harbingers  of  the 
West ;  it  is  these  selected  groups  that  have,  in  the  vast  isola- 
tions of  the  South  Seas,  executed  such  deadly  experiments 
on  the  Marquesas  Islanders  and  Tahitans  as  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  has  mournfully  described.  The  thrusting  of  these 
elements  of  white  civilization  upon  archaic  communities,  and 
the  driving  underground  of  the  more  competent  and  inter- 
esting elements  of  ancient  life  have  been  repeated  again  and 
again  throughout  the  history  of  the  Red  Indian  in  the  United 
States. 

The  difference  is  not  between  artificial  and  natural  con- 
tacts but  between  a  purposive  and  intelligent  experimental 
artifice  and  a  brutal  artifice  motivated  by  greed,  lust  and 
scorn  as  often  as  by  zeal.  The  devotion  of  the  earlier  mis- 
sionaries and  teachers  has  been  fortified  increasingly  in 
recent  decades  by  a  new  spirit  among  the  outposts  of 
Christianity  which  comprehends  cultural  and  social  values. 
The  domination  of  the  fatalistic  one-civilization  concept  in 
the  field  of  anthropology  has  been  broken.  It  remains  for 
American  statesmen,  missionaries,  social  workers,  com- 


munity leaders  to  establish  those  practices  and  experiments 
which  will  lead  toward  the  sharing  of  inward  values  between 
diverse  racial  groups.  A  deeply  felt  need  of  thinkers  the 
world  over  could  be  met  halfway  by  such  American  effort. 
This  is  our  peculiar  opportunity. 


ONCE  more  the  government,  with  all  its  caution  in  the 
avoidance  of  entangling  foreign  commitments,  proposes 
a  forward  step  in  international  cooperation  that  is  hailed 
with  satisfaction  by  all  who  believe  that  any  beginning  in 
active  world  organization  for  peace  is  a  gain.  The  objections 
voiced  to  America's  participation  in  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  come  largely  from  those  who  are, 
on  principle,  averse  to  all  "meddling"  in  Europe.  To  those 
who  believe  in  the  action  proposed  by  the  President  with 
the  safeguards  suggested  by  Secretary  Hughes,  the  danger, 
if  there  is  any  at  all,  consists  not  in  the  precedent  that  is  set 
for  other,  possibly  more  perilous  forms  of  intervention,  but 
rather  in  the  possibility  that  an  international  organization 
responsible  only  to  the  governments  of  the  constituent 
nations  may  be  too  far  removed  from  the  peoples  to  represent 
fully  the  moral  sense  and  ideals  of  the  masses.  This  is  one 
reason  among  others  why  every  new  movement  for  inter- 
national relations  between  different  groups  of  citizens  and 
a  quickening  of  popular  concern  for  foreign  affairs  are  so 
important  at  the  present  time. 

OEVERAL  encouraging  signs  of  progress  in  that  direction 
w  have  been  listed  in  these  columns  in  recent  months. 
Another  is  the  announcement  by  the  National  Education 
Association  of  an  international  conference  on  the  promotion 
of  world  peace  to  be  held  in  California  this  coming  summer 
at  which,  through  the  attendance  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
direct  delegates  and  an  equal  number  of  foreign  exchange 
professors  already  in  this  country,  some  fifty  nations  of 
Europe,  Asia  and  the  Americas  will  be  represented. 

"Better  understanding  of  other  nations  through  wisely 
directed  educational  effort,"  is  the  purpose  also  of  the  Nor- 
man Wait  Harris  Memorial  Foundation,  an  endowment 
given  in  trust  to  the  University  of  Chicago  by  the  widow 
of  the  banker  of  that  name.  The  income  from  the  fund, 
which  amounts  to  $150,000,  is  to  be  used  for  public  lectures 
at  the  university  by  eminent  men  from  different  countries. 

"Sociologists  of  the  world,  unite!"  seems  to  be  the  motto 
of  a  committee  on  international  relations  set  up,  with  the 
enthusiastic  approval  of  its  members,  by  the  American 
Sociological  Society  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Chicago.  Three 
specific  objects  were  outlined,  with  freedom  to  enlarge  the 
program:  the  establishment  of  fraternal  relations  with 
sociological  societies  and  individual  sociologists  abroad ; 
investigations  of  how  the  government  gets  its  foreign  news 
and  of  how  the  public  gets  it's  foreign  news.  The  chairman 
of  this  committee  is  Professor  Herbert  Adolphus  Miller,  of 
Oberlin  College,  who  has  done  so  much  to  interpret  the 
psychology  and  aspirations  of  the  smaller  nationalities  of 
Europe;  and  the  other  members  are  Jane  Addams,  Jerome 
Davis,  Roscoe  Pound  and  Albion  Small.  The  committee 
is  appealing  for  funds  to  make  its  work  as  thorough  as 
possible. 

IN  spite  of  an  isolation  in  foreign  policies  probably  without 
precedent  for  so  great  a  nation  in  a  time  of  nominal 
peace,  the  German  people  have  not  lost  their  interest  in 
foreign  affairs.  An  interesting  announcement  is  that  of  the 
foundation  of  an  Institute  for  Foreign  Politics  at  Hamburg, 
like  the  Institute  of  International  Affairs  in  London  entirely 
independent  of  the  government,  for  the  scientific  study  of 
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international  law,  politics  and  intercourse.  Present-day 
rather  than  historical  studies  will  be  taken  up  at  the 
start,  and  a  periodical  is  to  extend  the  educational  activities 
of  the  institute.  Its  director  is  Professor  Albrecht  Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy  and  on  its  staff  is  Paul  Marc,  of  Munich, 
German  representative  of  the  Foreign  Press  Service  of  New 
York  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  the  SURVEY,  a  man 
who  is  keenly  alive  to  the  broader  social  and  economic 
foundations  of  international  cooperation. 


IT  begins  to  look  as  though  the  American  people  were 
going  to  have  their  legal  procedure  reformed,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  true  instrument  for  the  administration  of  justice. 
At  its  annual  meeting  last  summer,  the  American  Bar 
Association  went  on  record  in  favor  of  a  definite  program 
of  reform  for  federal  legal  procedure ;  and  at  its  more  recent 
meeting  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  not  only 
endorsed  this  action  but  championed  the  same  program  of 
reform  for  the  legal  procedure  in  the  various  states.  It 
proposed  that  both  programs  of  reform  should  be  carried 
through  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  uniform  the  legal  pro- 
cedure in  the  state  and  federal  courts. 

The  essential  changes  advocated  by  these  legal  associa- 
tions are  embodied  in  a  short  Procedure  Act  submitted  to 
Congress  and  the  various  state  legislatures.  This  provides 
for  a  unit  administration  of  law  and  equity  in  one  form  of 
civil  action,  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  general  theory 
only  of  pleading,  evidence  and  practice — leaving  all  other 
matters  of  legal  procedure  for  directory  rules  of  court  in- 
stead of  mandatory  legislation.  After  passage  of  these  bills 
it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  to  formulate  or  adopt  rules  of  court  for  the  procedure 
in  all  of  the  federal  courts;  and  after  that  for  the  state 
supreme  courts  to  adopt  either  the  same  rules  or  similar 
rules  for  the  procedure  in  all  of  the  state  courts. 

To  ensure  the  adoption  of  this  program,  the  American 
Bar  Association  advocates  the  authorization  by  Congress  of 
the  appointment  of  a  permanent  commission  by  the  Presi- 
dent ;  and  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  has 
referred  to  its  executive  committee  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  to  cooperate  with  such  federal  commission  and 
any  similar  commissions  or  committees  in  the  various  states, 
so  far  as  its  services  may  be  welcomed  and  of  assistance  in 
initiating  legislative  and  judicial  action  and  in  securing 
uniformity. 

The  foundation  for  real  procedural  reform  has  thus  been 
laid.  If  Congress  and  the  various  state  legislatures  will 
follow  the  lead  taken  by  the  members  of  the  legal  profession, 
there  is  hope  that  we  may  at  last  have  in  this  country  a  legal 
procedure  corresponding  to  modern  requirements. 


THE  recent  decision  of  the  North  Dakota  Supreme 
Court  which  sustained  the  act  establishing  conciliation 
for  small  controversies  has  been  hailed  in  some  of  the  law 
journals  as  a  notable  event.  It  will  help  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  similar  laws  in  many  other  states  and  so  to  remove 
one  of  the  worst  failures  of  the  existing  judical  system  of 
America:  the  prompt  and  just  dispensation  of  justice  be- 
tween litigants  in  minor  suits.  Reginald  Heber  Smith,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  direct  public  attention  to  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  "small  man"  in  our  courts,  in  this  issue 
shows  the  bearing  of  the  technical  reforms  that  are  under 


way  upon  human  realities  such  as  the  social  worker  en- 
counters in  so  many  cases.  Indeed,  the  North  Dakota  de- 
cision and,  in  consequence,  the  more  extensive  introduction 
of  the  use  of  conciliation  in  the  settlement  of  quarrels  mean 
that  once  more  the  viewpoint  and  method  of  the  social 
worker  have  gained  a  triumphant  victory.  "Due  process  of 
law,"  while  it  may  not  be  denied  any  citizen,  in  a  properly 
organized  society  is  not  invoked  except  in  desperate  cases, 
as  a  last  resort. 

In  a  community  where  lives  are  intimately  interwoven, 
where  every  one  knows  the  affairs  of  every  one  else,  the 
court  will  rarely  be  called  upon  in  a  minor  controversy. 
But  for  most  of  us  life  has  become  highly  complex,  and 
social  machinery  has  to  take  the  place  of  neighborly  inter- 
vention. So  the  tribunal  of  conciliation  or  small  claims 
court  takes  its  place  beside  the  community  center  and  the 
baby  clinic  and  the  "poor  man's  lawyer"  as  an  organ  of 
social  stabilization  and  of  social  progress.  The  ward  boss, 
the  family  physician,  the  parish  minister  and  the  settlement 
worker  gradually  disintegrate,  and  the  side-lines  of  their 
activities  which  were  secondary  to  their  main  social  functions 
are  re-apportioned  to  proper  organs  of  democracy. 


IF  proof  were  needed  that  the  social  workers  of  America 
have  the  courage  to  leave  the  safe  and  easy  path  of 
accustomed  methods,  that  proof  could  be  found  in  the 
program  of  the  Fiftieth  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
to  be  held  in  the  national  capitol  next  month.  It  is  breaking 
away  from  the  customary  division  of  the  field  of  social  work 
into  sections  representing  each  a  particular  enclosure  of  social 
craftsmanship  and  forcing  the  members  to  reconsider  social 
work  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  relation  to  seven  dis- 
tinctive ranges  of  social  concern — home,  school,  church 
health,  industry,  public  opinion,  law  and  government.  It 
means  that  the  probation  officer,  the  labor  manager,  the 
mental  hygienist,  the  visiting  nurse,  the  relief  worker,  the 
organizer  of  recreation  and  the  score  or  so  of  other  special- 
ists, while  still  able  to  confer  with  their  colleagues  on  the 
technical  improvement  of  their  particular  crafts,  will  be 
called  upon  to  reconsider  their  activities  in  their  larger  in- 
fluences on  the  social  life.  More  than  that,  the  social  func- 
tioning of  jurist  and  journalist,  of  teacher  and  minister  and 
of  other  groups  not  usually  classed  as  social  workers  will  be 
reviewed  as  part  of  the  whole  force  for  social  betterment. 
In  this  way  an  even  greater  and  more  encouraging  sense  of 
progress  will  be  reached  than  by  limiting  discussion  to  the 
narrower  conception  of  social  practice — great  as  the  progress 
has  been  within  that  stricter  definition. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that,  through  the  vision  ot  some  of 
the  men  and  women  who  still  are  leaders  in  social  work,  the 
boundaries  of  its  earlier,  purely  remedial  functioning  were 
broken  and  a  wide  range  of  preventive  activities,  from 
protective  labor  legislation  to  community  organization  for 
health  and  recreation,  was  added  to  the  former  activities. 
While  many  of  the  gains  made  have  still  to  be  enlarged 
and  consolidated,  we  stand  today  on  the  threshold  of  yet 
wider  excursions  into  uncharted  realms  of  social  need.  The 
forthcoming  conference  will  be  more  than  a  pooling  of  ex- 
perience ;  it  will  be  a  definite  attempt  to  view  with  fresh  eyes 
the  social  ills  of  today  and  plan,  to  combat  them,  programs 
that  really  fit  the  need,  whether  these  programs  mean  a  more 
strenuous  pursuit  of  accepted  purposes  on  the  part  of  estab- 
lished groups  or  lead  to  new  endeavors  as  yet  difficult  to 
define.  This,  indeed,  is  a  test  of  sincerity  and  open-minded- 
ness  of  which  social  workers  as  a  profession  may  well  be 
proud. 


RAILWAY  SHOPMEN'S  STRIKE  IS  STILL  ON 
DO  YOU  KNOW  THESE  FACTS? 

1.  The  Shops  .Craft  Strike,  which  began  last  July,  has  not  been  settled  on  many  of 
the  largest  railroads — including  the  Pennsylvania;  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and 
Hartford;  the  Boston  and  Maine;  the  Burlington;  the  Union  Pacific;  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line.  i 

2.  Delay  in  traffic  and  increase  in  accidents  are  serious  on  those  railroads  that  are 
using  Strikebreakers  in  their  Shops. 

3.  That  which  began  as  a  Protest  of  the  Workers  has  become  virtually  a  Lockout 
bv  the  Railroads. 


Statement  of  Chairman  of  the 
Railroad  Labor  Board : 

"Decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor  Board  have 
been  violated  by  fifty-nine  of  the  Class  I  Rail- 
roads. More  than  25%  of  these  Roads  have 
violated  the  decisions  of  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  while  the  employees  have  almost  in- 
variably accepted  them." 

Senator  Copeland  and  President  Harding: 

"I  did  not  move  in  this  matter  until  I  had  thor- 
oughly investigated  the  conditions,  know  of  the  facts, 
and  had  the  proofs  to  show  where  responsibility 
rested.  Then  I  wrote  to  President  Harding,  and  he 
replied,  saying  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  coal  situa- 
tion and  the  suffering  throughout  the  country  had 
resulted  from  the  failure  of  certain  of  the  railroads 
to  carry  the  coal. 

"The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  replied  to 
another  query  of  mine,  that  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
locomotives  of  the  coal  carrying  railways  were  out 
of  order. 

"This  situation  was  due  entirely  to  the  refusal  of 
these  railways  to  make  terms  with  their  shop  crafts, 
and  the  roads  had  no  means  of  repairing  the  motive 
power." 

U.   S.  Senator   Royal   S.   Copeland, 
in  the  New  V'ork  Times,  March  n. 


"The  Strike  is  On"  Refuted  by  the 
Interstate   Commerce  Commission : 

The  use  of  inadequate  and  incompetent 
machinists  as  strikebreakers  shows  the  following 
results  as  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission : 

Of  the  locomotives  inspected  the  following 
percentage  were  found  defective: 

Boston  and  Maine  .  . . ?o% 

Lehigh  Valley 70% 

New  York,    New   Haven   and   Hartford.  .79% 

Pennsylvania 82% 

Central  R.  R.  of  New  Jersey 86% 

On  those  Roads  where  the  strike  has  been 
settled  there  has  been  a  marked  and  steady  im- 
provement in  service,  safety  and  equipment. 

On  the  Eastern  Roads  alone  which  have  not 
accepted  the  agreement  made  by  the  roads  that 
have  settled,  there  are  approximately  61,000 
shopmen  still  out,  from  a  total  of  63,400  who 
went  out  on  July  I. 


THE   PUBLIC  WILL   PAY  THE   SIX   HUNDRED    MILLION    DOLLARS    ALREADY 
SPENT  BY  THE  RAILROADS  TO  DEFEAT    THE  WORKERS. 

YOU  CAN  HELP  SETTLE  THE  ISSUE 

1.  By  patronizing  those  railroads  which  have  accepted  the  agreement  with 

the  shops  crafts. 

2.  By  preventing  hunger  and  exhaustion  of  funds  from  deciding  the  issue. 

This  space  is  donated  by   The  Church   League  For   Industrial  Democracy 


COUPON' 


THE  SURVEY, 

1 12  East  i gth  Street, 
New  York  City 

Enclosed   please  find   cheque   for  $. 

Name   

Address    . 


.made  payable  to  the  Shopmen's  Relief  and  Defense  Fund. 
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Where  Is  The  Money 
Coming  From? 

TWO  reprints  from  articles  in  THE  SURVEY  which 
answer  practical  questions  on  how  to  organize 
and  conduct  federations  of  social   agencies,  where 
and  why  federations  have  succeeded. 

Financial  Federations 
By  WILLIAM  J.  NORTON 

Director  the  Detroit  Community  Union 

Fundamentals  of  Federation 

How  Shall  They  Be  Organized? 

What  Agencies  Shall  Be  Admitted? 

What  About  National   Agencies? 

Shall  They  Raise  Capital  Funds? 

Price  25  cents;  6  copies  $1 ;  25  copies  $3;  postpaid 

Welfare  Federations 
By  EDWARD  T.  DEVIXE 

Contributing  Editor  THE  SURVEY 

How  Not  To  Do  It:  Philadelphia 

The  Mid-West  Spirit:  Louisville 

Where  It  Works:  Cleveland  and  Detroit 

The  National  Agencies:  General  Considerations 

Price  50  cents;  3  copies  $1 ;  25  copies  $6;  postpaid 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 


Funds  First-Then  Membership! 

Perhaps  funds  are  more  important  to  you  than 
membership ;  it  may  be  that  increasing  the  member- 
ship is  the  more  vital  and  difficult  task. 

In  either  case  you  doubtless  are  confronted  with 
facts  that  make  your  problem  unique.  Isn't  it 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  men  outside  your  or- 
ganization, who  have  made  a  thorough  study  of 
Association  work  in  the  field  of  soliciting  funds  and 
membership,  may  be  of  some  help  smoothing  out 
the  wrinkles  of  detail  that  so  often  encumber  the 
movement  of  your  plans? 

We  have  some  definite  suggestions  to  make  to 
Association  workers.  It  will  be  entirely  our 
pleasure,  and  will  in  no  way  commit  you,  if  you 
will  let  us  send  these  suggestions  to  you.  Just  fill 
out  the  blank  below. 


THE  O.  AUSTIN   COMPANY, 
116  West  Thirty-ninth   Street, 
New  York  City. 

Gentlemen : 

Without  obligation  to  me  please  forward  your  sugges- 
tions for  the  solicitation  of  Association  funds  and  mem- 
bership. 


Name    

Name  of  Organization. 
Address    . 


ROLLING  THEIR  OWN 

(Continued  from  page  19) 

said  his  limit  was  $5,000,  but  that  he  would  personally  go 
and  borrow  $5,000  more  and  lend  $10,000  to  the  asso- 
ciation. 

The  total  needed  was  $3,600,000.  Before  the  books  were 
closed  that  day  in  Lexington,  the  country  banks  had  sub- 
scribed $5,400,000. 

Thus  was  provided  a  system  under  which  the  grower 
would  drive  in  with  his  tobacco  to  the  nearest  receiving 
warehouse,  have  it  graded  and  get  a  receipt  showing  what  he 
had  delivered  together  with  a  draft  upon  the  association 
based  on  so  many  cents  per  pound  for  each  grade.  This  he 
would  take  to  his  local  bank  which  would  give  him  face 
value  immediately.  The  system  worked  like  a  charm. 

The  next  step  was  to  re-dry  tobacco.  The  association  did 
not  want  to  go  into  the  re-drying  business,  so  contracts  were 
made  with  the  existing  re-drying  companies  to  handle  from 
eight  to  ten  million  pounds  of  tobacco  a  week  for  the  asso- 
ciation on  fair  terms,  and  under  its  supervision. 

Then  President  Stone  started  in  to  sell.  He  sent  the 
grades  and  samples  to  the  buyers  and  wired  them  to  come  to 
Lexington  and  buy.  One  sent  word  that  he  would  come 
when  tobacco  was  offered  on  the  auction  floor.  Mr.  Stone 
replied  that  there  would  be  no  auction ;  that  he  would  sell 
tobacco  as  any  merchant  would  sell  his  product;  that  they 
would  come  into  the  office  and  buy  so  many  pounds  of  the 
grades  they  desired  and  he  would  guarantee  the  grades. 
Shortly  afterward  this  concern  bought  heavily  from  the  asso- 
ciation, but  by  that  time  the  price  of  tobacco  had  risen,  and 
their  delay  cost  the  company  about  $300,000. 

It  was  the  firm  of  Liggett  and  Myers  who  first  broke  the 
ice  by  sending  down  its  two  vice-presidents  and  chief  tobacco 
buyer.  They  came  into  the  office  at  Lexington  and  told 
President  Stone  they  wanted  to  buy  tobacco. 

"All  right,  what  grade?" 

"We  want  so  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  Grade 
A-3,  twelve  hundred  thousand  of  Grade  D,"  and  so  forth, 
and  gave  an  order  for  more  than  22,000,000  pounds.  They 
asked:  "What  are  the  prices?" 

President  Stone  had  been  checking  up  every  sale  of  tobacco 
made  in  all  the  Burley  area  prior  to  this  date.  He  knew 
just  how  much  had  been  sold,  who  bought  it,  how  much  had 
been  paid  for  it.  So  he  named  prices  on  that  tobacco.  The 
association  actually  named  those  prices — and  the  prices  were 
fair,  everybody  admitted  that.  But  the  association  made 
them. 

In  the  old  days,  when  the  growers  made  their  sales,  there 
was  a  buyer  but  never  a  seller.  From  that  day  on  there  was 
a  seller,  as  well  as  a  buyer,  in  every  transaction  in  Burley 
tobacco. 

Other  orders  came  in,  and  the  association  sold  more  to- 
bacco. Then  they  realized  that  the  crop  was  short  and 
raised  the  prices.  The  buyers  still  said  it  was  fair.  And 
of  over  60,000,000  pounds  of  green  tobacco  sold,  more  than 
half  was  sold  at  the  advanced  price.  In  re-dried  tobacco, 
the  association  sold  out  the  last  of  its  holdings  about  the  first 
of  November. 

All  the  loans  in  the  early  financing  were  paid  off  within 
forty-five  days  from  the  proceeds  of  first  sales.  Subsequently, 
the  growers  received  from  additional  sales  a  second  pay- 
ment, and  have  now  received  the  final  distribution. 

The  growers  have  received  an  average  of  21^2  cents  per 
pound,  net,  after  all  overhead  charges  and  deductions  for 
payments  on  warehouses  have  been  made. 

As  against  this,  the  average  price  received  by  the  growers 
outside  of  the  association  is  estimated  to  have  been  approx- 
imately 2oy2  cents  gross,  or  1954  cents  net  after  warehouse 
charges  of  the  old  loose-leaf  system  of  marketing  are  de- 
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ducted.  The  total  operating  cost  of  the  association,  up  to 
October  ist,  1922,  was  ^  cents  per  pound.  Sixty-five 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  is  what  is  being  paid  by  association 
growers  this  year  to  meet  the  first  of  the  six  payments  on 
the  purchases  of  the  warehouses.  The  outside  grower  paid 
$1.25  per  hundred  for  warehouse  charges  and  owns  nothing. 

But  the  comparison  is  not  with  the  outsider.  The  associa- 
tion raised  the  price-level  for  everyone,  in  and  out.  Some 
will  stay  outside  and  still  get  the  benefit  of  the  stable  prices. 
But,  significantly,  since  January,  1921,  over  2I,OOO  out- 
siders have  joined  the  association  and  become  insiders.  Nor 
is  that  all.  The  huge  membership  of  the  other  tobacco 
associations  constitutes  a  still  bigger  set  of  insiders.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Burley  story  is  only  one  of  five. 

Nor  are  the  members  of  these  associations  individuals 
merely — they  are  separate  production  units,  families,  one 
farmer  member  representing  an  average  of  four  dependents 
besides  himself.  The  77,000  members  of  the  Burley  asso- 
ciation alone  are  really  400,000  people.  The  members  of 
the  other  associations  are  three  quarters  of  a  million  more. 

And  what  has  happened  to  these  people  is  emancipation 
from  serfdom.  That  former  income  of  about  $400  a  year, 
which  has  now  been  doubled,  meant  nothing  less.  And  with 
its  doubling  has  come,  not  only  the  farmer's  real  chance  in 
life  but  the  dawn  of  a  new  prosperity  to  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  supply  his  needs. 

A  little  country  merchant  said : 

It's  done  it — that's  what  it  has.  It's  done  it!  Last  vear  I 
thought  I  was  ruined.  They  owed  me  all  kinds  of  money,  and 
they  couldn't  buy  anything.  Now  lots  of  them  have  paid  up 
their  debts  and  they're  buying  again.  I  want  to  tell  you,  Suh, 
there  are  farmer  customers  of  mine  who  are  today  buying 
shoes  for  the  feet  of  their  children  for  the  first  time  in  three 


years 


BEHIND  THE  MONSTER'S  MASK 

(Continued  from  page  22) 

littled  the  infant  cotton  mill  industry  in  the  South  and  pre- 
dicted disaster  for  it.  So  the  southern  cotton  mill  man  in- 
clines to  regard  Washington  as  the  camp  of  his  enemies, 
identified  now  as  the  rival  cotton  manufacturers  of  New 
England.  So  he  rushes  into  Judge  Boyd's  court  to  attack 
a  new  federal  child-labor  law  with  something  of  the  elation 
of  a  devout  Moslem  summoned  to  a  jehad. 

Where,  then,  will  he  bring  up  in  the  end?  Why,  the 
gobble-ins  '11  git  him  ef  he  don't  watch  out !  Poison  is 
spreading  through  the  mass  of  cotton  mill  operatives  in  the 
South.  After  all,  while  the  leaders  did  establish  the  south- 
ern cotton  mill  industry  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  white, 
the  thing  that  has  made  it  enormously  successful,  pouring  a 
flood  of  gold  into  the  bank  accounts  of  the  mill  owners, 
is  the  underpaid  labor  of  that  same  poor  white.  The  oper- 
ative himself  has  not  yet  quite  grasped  that  fact ;  but  there 
are  plenty  of  people  willing  to  inform  him,  for  their  own 
ends.  A  number  of  sore  spots  are  developing.  The  strike 
in  the  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  district  last  summer  re- 
vealed one  of  them.  The  strike  was  crushed  with  a  ruthless- 
ness  and  a  cold  ferocity  rarely  equaled  in  the  annals  of  in- 
dustrial disputes.  But  the  memory  of  it  remains. 

Furthermore,  the  very  virtues  of  the  cotton  mill  magnate 
are  in  some  measure  working  against  him.  His  tremendous 
social  program,  being  based  on  the  Lady  Bountiful  idea,  is 
pauperizing  his  workers,  depriving  them  of  the  moral  fiber 
to  resist  the  infection  of  anarchic  ideas.  Radicalism  has 
made  no  appreciable  headway  among  southern  workers  so 
far,  but  the  field  is  being  prepared  for  it,  and  the  southern 
cotton  mill  operator  in  only  the  rarest  instances  is  taking 
any  intelligent  steps  to  disarm  it.  He  dreams  of  stamping 
it  out,  of  erecting  a  cordon  sanitaire  against  it,  of  anything 
and  everything  except  beating  the  radicals  to  it  by  adopting 


Plans  and  Illustrations  of 
Prisons  and  Reformatories 

Collected  by 

HASTINGS   H.  HART,  LL.D. 

Formerly  Pres.   American  Prison  Assocn. 

Price  $2.50  net 


This  book  is  the  only  compilation  of  its  kind  in 
existence.     Invaluable  for  refenrence. 

Interesting  not  only  to  the  specialist  but  also  to  the 
general  public,  anxious  to  learn  something  of  life 
behind  prison  doors. — Christian  Science  Monitor. 

A  copy  of  it  should  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
chairman  of  every  penitentiary  and  industrial 
school  board  in  the  country. — Southern  Churchman. 
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THE  NEIGHBORHOOD 
IN  NATION   BUILDING 

The  Running  Comment  of  Thirty  Years  at  the 
South  End  House 

By  Robert  A.  Woods 


IN  this  book  the  author  shows  the  practical  de- 
velopment of  one  of  the  most  important  social 
conceptions  of  modern  times — «n  expanding  process 
of  social  reconstruction,  beginning  with  the  neigh- 
borhood and  successively  including  city,  state,  and 
nation.  The  successive  chapters  have  a  distinctive 
autobiographical  character  as  they  reveal  the  grad- 
ual growth  and  expansion  of  this  idea  in  terms  of 
vital  and  manifold  experience.  It  sets  every  phase 
of  social  work  in  its  neighborhood  relations;  and 
brings  out  new  meanings  in  local  community  life, 
which  can  be  applied  with  proper  modifications 
everywhere.  It  will  meet  a  widespread  and  con- 
tinuous need  as  a  comprehensive  source-book  for 
students  in  schools  of  social  work  and  in  university 
sociological  courses. 

4OO  pp.      $3.00 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO. 
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Professionally  directed  summer  course  for 
community  and  social  workers,  dramatic 
teachers  and  little  theater  producers. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE   THEATER 

and  Threshold   Playhouse 


Clare  Tree  Major 
George   Arliss 
Stuart  Walker 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Walter  Hampden 
Wm.  Lyon  Phelps 
Robert  Edmond  Jones 


Direction    and    stage    crafts   taught   by    assisting   in    the 
productions   of  The   Threshold,    a    professional    theater 
playing  eight  times  a  week  throughout   the   year. 
Six  weeks  -  July  2   to  August    1  I.    Registration  limited. 

Write  for  catalog  C  today. 
CLARE  TREE  MAJOR,  Director 

571  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


HARTFORD 

Theological   Sem- 


W.  Douglas  Mackenzie 
President 


mary 

Dean,  M.  W.  Jacobus 

School   of   Re- 
ligious   Pedagogy 

Dean,  E.  H.  Knight 

Kennedy  School 
of  Missions 

Dean,  E.  W.  Capen 


Through  these  associated  schools 
Hartford  offers  full  training  for: 

1.  The  Christian  ministry. 

2.  The  whole  field  of  reli- 
gious education. 

3.  The  foreign  field. 

Each  School  has  its  independ- 
ent faculty  and  its  own  institu- 
tional life,  and  together  they  form 
one  interdenominational  institu- 
tion with  the  unity  of  common 
aim  and  spirit. 


HARTFORD  SEMINARY  FOUNDATION 
Hartford,  Conn. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered:  Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare, 
Health  and  Preventable  Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Com- 
munity Problems  and  Organization,  Social  Law,  Immigrant 
Peoples,  Social  Legislation,  Social  Statistics,  Administra- 
tion, Publicity  and  Finance. 

Field    work   training   under    professional   executives. 
Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
given  by  the  Social  Service  Department  of  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johns 
Hopkins    University,    Baltimore,    Maryland. 


Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

Training   for    leadership    in    Recreation.     One    and    two 

year   course. 
Special  course  in  Dramatics.     Summer  Courses. 

Write  for  circular 
800   S.    Halsted   St.  (Hull    House)  Chicago 


modern  industrial  methods  in  place  of  the  more  or  les; 
benevolent  feudalism  of  today. 

However,  he  is  no  monster.  Mr.  Gompers  and  Mr 
Mencken  do  him  wrong.  Most  of  all,  the  silly  writer  ir 
his  trade  journal  does  him  wrong.  He  is  an  exceedingl) 
prosperous  gentleman,  an  agriculturalist  by  the  inheritana 
of  ten  generations,  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  dealinj 
with  a  labor  problem  that  is  suddenly  growing  complex  am 
exigent  beyond  anything  in  the  experience  of  the  simple  anc 
leisurely  South.  Bedevilled  by  the  government,  conspirec 
against  by  labor  organizers,  belabored  for  no  reason  that  h< 
can  understand  by  the  liberal  press,  portrayed  to  the  work 
as  a  tyrant,  a  bloodsucker,  an  ogre,  he  is  bewildered  anc 
decidedly  peevish. 

But  he  is  no  monster.  Furthermore,  in  1880  he  showec 
himself  a  pretty  resourceful  fellow,  capable  of  recognizing 
a  public  emergency  and  of  meeting  it  with  superb  courag< 
and  unexpected  shrewdness.  Who  will  assume  to  say  tha' 
he  cannot  meet  another?  Certainly  not  those  who  realizt 
most  clearly  the  formidable  nature  of  the  task  that  is  be 
fore  him. 

JUSTICE  THROUGH  CONCILIATION 

{Continued  from  page  37) 

1913,  been  established  in  Massachusetts  and  California,  ir 
the  larger  cities  of  Kansas  and  Minnesota,  in  Seattle,  Port 
land,  Cleveland,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  The  conciliatior 
feature  is  so  important  that  many  of  these  courts  are  knowr 
as  "conciliation"  courts. 

IF,  then,  conciliation  has  successfully  been  used  in  our  owr 
country  in  such  diverse  fields  as  small  contract  claims 
domestic  relations,  and  industrial  accidents,  why  could  ii 
not  be  implanted  and  take  root  in  many  other  fields  of  lawi 
I  believe  that  this  can  be  accomplished  if  the  soil  is  ploughed 
and  fertilized  by  a  reasonable  amount  of  educational  work 

Because  of  the  North  Dakota  statute  and  decision,  th( 
whole  subject  of  conciliation  will  come  before  the  Americar 
Bar  in  the  near  future,  and  specific  recommendations  an 
likely  to  result.  Lawyers  are  familiar  with  the  subject  and 
its  merits.  The  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  stand 
as  a  preface  to  this  article  stand  also  as  a  preface  to  the 
Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Bar  Association.  Law- 
yers in  their  every-day  practice  use  the  method  of  com- 
promise and  adjustment  far  more  than  they  do  the  resort 
to  litigation.  The  conciliation  (small  claims)  courts  oi 
Minnesota  were  secured  with  the  endorsement  of  the  State 
Bar  Association. 

Social  workers  can  do  much  to  insure  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  method  and  purpose  of  conciliation,  for  they 
constitute  a  powerful  and  an  articulate  group  in  our  several 
communities.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Railey,  in  their  article  on 
Social  Certainties  [SURVEY  GRAPHIC  for  July,  1922]  have 
pointed  out  that  scientific  social  service,  in  one  of  its  im- 
portant phases,  means  studying  and  using  social  experience 
so  that  the  law  may  constantly  be  made  more  adequate  to 
serve  the  new  demands  of  a  complex  society.  The  juvenile 
court  and  the  Uniform  Desertion  Act  are  cited  as  "products 
of  the  constructive  effort  of  social  service."  I  suggest  that 
conciliation,  by  reason  of  its  social  connotations  and  its 
great  possibilities,  is  a  most  timely  and  suitable  subject  for 
further  constructive  effort. 

Social  workers  deal  primarily  with  the  poor  and  the  cases 
of  the  poor.  Conciliation  has  a  peculiar  value  for  precisely 
these  cases.  As  all  experiments  are  first  tried  on  the  smaller 
cases,  so  conciliation  has  been  and  will  be  first  introduced 
into  this  very  field.  To  the  extent  that  it  is  made  available, 
to  that  extent  will  it  bring  substantial  justice  to  many  \vhc 
heretofore  have  fared  none  too  well.  For  conciliation, 
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from  its  very  nature,  overcomes  the  three  difficulties  which 
always  confront  the  poor  in  their  search  for  justice.  It  is 
a  summary  proceeding  so  that  there  is  no  delay.  The  court 
costs  and  fees  are  trifling.  There  are  no  expenses  for  law- 
yers because,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  no  lawyers. 

An  admixture  of  this  simple  conciliation  procedure  with 
our  formal  contentious  procedure  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
constitute  a  step  forward  in  our  request  for  a  more  perfect 
system  of  administering  justice.  Among  those  who  may 
read  this  article  are  many  who  can  perceive  and  express, 
more  clearly  than  I,  the  ramifications  and  social  implica- 
tions of  thus  shifting  our  emphasis,  in  part  at  least,  from 
the  method  of  war  to  the  method  of  peace.  It  would,  in 
my  opinion,  lend  a  new  strength  and  dignity  to  our  adminis- 
tration of  justice  taken  as  a  whole.  The  direct  contact 
between  the  two  disputants  and  a  wise  conciliator  is  an 
impressive  thing.  It  makes  manifest  to  the  most  ignorant 
that  the  state  is  actively  interested  in  seeing  that  justice  is 
done.  The  suggestions  and  explanations  by  the  conciliator 
constitute  a  lesson  at  first  hand  on  the  spirit,  scope  and 
intent  of  our  laws.  It  teaches  practical  good  citizenship. 
In  trying  to  inculcate  respect  for  our  institutions  in  our 
less  educated  immigrants  and  citizens  we  have  not  always 
succeeded  because  their  contact  has  been  with  courts  ill 
adapted  to  their  needs.  [See  the  review  of  Miss  Claghorn's 
The  Immigrant's  Day  in  Court  in  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  for 
January,  1923.]  A  stronger,  cleaner,  more  friendly  impres- 
sion could  be  made  by  a  tribunal  that  secured  the  ends  of 
justice  through  conciliation. 

THE  BEHRENS 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

offer  from  Germany  of  a  very  high  government  position  for 
Professor  Behrens.  I  heard  them  discussing  with  a  certain 
indecision  I  had  never  noted  in  their  remarks  before.  They 
knew  very  well  what  was  before  them  in  Germany.  But 
oh,  what  was  about  them  here!  The  servant  problem  alone 
made  it  impossible  for  civilized  beings  to  organize  a  livable 
existence — not  to  speak  of  a  thousand  other  raw,  unfinished 
;dges  which  rasped  and  fretted  them  at  every  turn. 

They  finally  decided  to  go,  but  their  packing  was  con- 
ducted in  a  very  different  spirit  from  the  first  one  I  had  seen. 
They  had  begun  to  divine  that  there  was  in  this  business 

looking  for  the  ideal  country  something  more  than  meets 
:he  eye. 

I  happened  to  visit  them,  a  few  years  after  this,  just 
before  I  was  married,  and  found  them  much  dissatisfied 
with  European  life.  Frau  Behrens  was  nettled  and  fretted 
ay  the  question  of  social  precedence  which  was,  so  it  seemed 
to  her,  constantly  to  humiliate  her;  and  the  children  found 
it  impossible  to  conceive  of  existing  all  their  days  in  the  re- 
stricted, fenced-in,  tyranically  regulated  corner  of  their 
^articular  caste,  which  would  be  the  extent  of  their  horizons 
f  they  stayed  there.  Julie  took  me  off  for  a  long  walk  and 
told  me  something  of  her  opinion  of  European  young  men, 
specially  the  officers  whom  for  the  most  part  she  met  in 
society,  as  they  were  always  at  leisure  for  the  afternoon  and 
evening  parties.  "I  can  just  tell  you  one  thing,"  she  said, 
with  a  grim  accent  and  a  hard-set  jaw,  "I'll  never  marry  a 
European,  if  I  die  an  old  maid  at  a  hundred  and  fifty." 
But  later  on,  when  her  mother  and  she  were  talking  about 
American  housekeeping,  Julie  cried  out,  "Oh,  I  couldn't 
ieep  house  in  a  country  where  there  is  no  servant  class." 
Frau  Behrens  sighed,  "Yes,  I  know,  but  just  remember  the 
lath-rooms  and  the  vacuum  cleaners  and  the  hot  water." 

It  seemed  to  me,  as  I  looked  about  on  their  much  traveled 
:hairs  and  tables,  that  I  saw  them  patiently  making  ready 
for  another  journey. 


Nine  months  of  study  in  New  York, 
including  tuition  and  living  expenses! 
—will  be  yours  if  you  can  qualify  for 
one   of    the   six  fellowships  of  $1,200 
each  which  will  soon  be  awarded.  Re- 
cent college  graduates,    students  from 
foreign    countries    and  social  workers 
with  some  experience,  are  eligible  for 
candidacy.  Write  immediately  for  your 
application    blank.    It    must    be 
made  out  and  returned  be- 
fore April   21st. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work- 
so?  East  Twenty -Second  Street 
New  York 


for 


jgiocial  ®ork 


Psychiatric  Social  Workers 

Child  Welfare  Workers     Community  Service  Workers 
Visiting  Teachers  Probation  Officers 

Attendance  Officers  Family  Case  Workers 

Medical  Social  Workers 

Summer  Session  —  July  5,   1923 

THE  DIRECTOR, 
SMITH  COLLEGE,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


THE  ALLEN  SCHOOL— SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Correspondence   studies   in  Social  Problems,  Economics,   Psy- 
chology  and   Philanthropy.     Diploma  granted   to  those  who 
complete  the  two  years  course. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

KERRY  M.  ALLEN,  A.M.,  Principal, 
ALLEN   SCHOOL,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


SPEAKERS:  Ss£", 


in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,   speeches, 
Expert,  scholarly  service.     AUTHOR'S  RESEAHCH 
EAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


Growth 


EVEN  the  most  sceptical  should  find  it  not  difficult, 
in  the  springtime,  to  believe  in  growth.  The  evi- 
dence is  all  about  us,  and  within  us.  Probably  we 
all  do  have  intense  moments  when  we  do  believe : 
when  we  feel  the  silent  great  movements  in  the  greening 
world  and  are  convinced  that  something  is  alive  under 
the  brown  and  obvious  surface  of  things. 

But  this  feeling  does  not  last.  It  does  not  even  last  out 
the  spring.  We  do  not  really  believe  in  growth  in  our 
ordinary  moods.  We  do  not  accept  it  as  a  principle  of  the 
world.  We  are  afraid  of  it.  A  few  brave  minds  have  at- 
tempted, in  various  ages,  to  make  a  place  for  it  in  inter- 
preting the  structure  of  the  world — Socrates,  Jesus,  Darwin. 
For  example,  Jesus  is  reported  to  have  said:  "The  king- 
dom of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  grain  of  mustard  seed!"  But 
the  concept  of  growth  demands  too  much  of  us:  it  tires  us 
and  defeats  its  own  ends. 

To  be  sure,  we  cannot  completely  deny  the  fact  of 
growth ;  at  least,  in  spring.  Aristotle  helps  us  here,  though 
few  of  us  realize  the  service  he  has  done  us  in  this  respect. 
Socrates  had  seemed  to  imply  that  things  do  grow  and 
change.  This  is  a  disturbing  thought.  Plato  held,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  real  things  eternally  are.  This  doctrine 
seems  difficult  to  hold,  in  the  spring.  Aristotle  gave  us  a 
combination  of  these  two  views  which  has  soothed  the 
troubled  mind  of  the  world  ever  since. 

Here  is  a  good  seed,  says  Aristotle.  Socrates  is  right: 
there  are  seeds  in  the  world — and  a  seed  implies  that  growth 
is  in  prospect.  But  w.ait  a  moment :  when  a  seed  comes  into 
existence,  does  not  the  tree  which  that  seed  is  to  become, 
come  into  existence  at  the  same  time?  When  a  child  is 
born,  is  not  the  old  man  he  is  to  become  also  born,  in  the 
same  moment?  We  have  an  illusion  of  growth:  we  sow 
wheat,  and  after  some  months  of  theatrical  illusiveness  in 
nature,  we  reap — more  wheat!  The  stages  lying  between 
wheat  and  more  wheat  give  us  a  certain  poetic  pleasure. 
But  the  realities  are  at  the  termini:  wheat,  as  seed,  and 
wheat,  as  the  world's  food.  And  they  are  both  the  same 
wheat !  What  looks  like  growth  is  but  a  filling  out  of  the 
reality  hidden  in  the  seed,  revealed  in  the  final  product ! 

Hence,  according  to  Aristotle,  we  can  enjoy  the  illusion 
of  growth,  taking  the  world  as  if  it  were  a  growing  thing, 
blessing  our  poets  for  the  suggestion  that  clods  feel  the  stir- 
rings of  life.  But  all  the  while,  underneath  such  sensuous 
delights,  we  can  rest  assured  that  the  world  is  really  de- 
pendable, unchanging.  We  can  sow  our  fields  of  wheat, 
knowing  that  the  crop  is  already  present  in  the  seed ;  from 
wheat  nothing  but  wheat  will  come:  nothing  upsetting, 
nothing  alarming,  nothing  forbidden!  To  the  poets,  the 
beautiful  and  the  unreal!  To  us  who  are  hard-headed 
dealers  in  realities,  the  cheering  proof  that  Nature  is  a 
permanent  and  dependable  system  of  physical  and  moral 
laws ! 

For  a  growth  which  would  mean  change  rather  than 
mere  reproduction  would  be  a  lawless  principle  to  turn  loose 
in  the  world.  It  would  be  anarchic,  uncontrollable.  Its 
results  could  not  be  predicted.  Even  that  illusive  type  of 


growth  we  now  know  causes  us  trouble  enough.  A  "grow- 
ing" plant  under  a  cement  sidewalk  will  lift  that  walk  and 
break  it  into  pieces  in  a  way  no  well  organized  community 
should  permit.  Imagine  a  world  in  which  the  principle  of 
growth  were  really  operative! 

To  the  "practical  idealist"  who  wants  to  make  a  success 
of  his  life,  a  world  built  on  mechanical  principles  is  prefer- 
able. He  does  not  want  his  house  to  grow  up :  he  wants  to 
build  it.  He  can  plan  it  and  make  it  what  he  wants  it  to 
be — the  complete  house  already  present  in  the  blue-prints. 
Thus,  no  unexpected  branchings-out  will  confront  and  dis- 
may him. 

So,  also,  we  prefer  to  build  our  social  institutions.  We 
should  be  lost  if  these  were  to  start  to  grow.  Of  course, 
we  want  them  to  "grow"  as  piles  of  sand  might  grow  b>  the 
addition  of  more  grains.  We  want  the  sort  of  "growth" 
that  can  be  set  down  in  statistics.  We  should  like  to  build 
up  our  states,  person  by  person:  so  many  more  wise  men,  so 
many  intermediates,  so  many  robots — to  do  the  work!  We 
want  to  build  up  our  schools:  so  many  rooms,  one  beside 
another,  one  on  top  of  another.  We  want  to  build  up  our 
churches,  so  that  every  bit  of  "growth"  can  be  reduced  to 
figures  at  the  end  of  stated  periods.  We  scarcely  care  for  a 
kingdom  of  heaven  that  is  like  a  "grain  of  mustard  seed." 
Real  growth  would  disconcert  us,  the  moment  it  got  beyond 
our  measuring  sticks. 

NATURE  as  a  whole  would  have  been  much  more 
pleasant  to  live  with,  if  we  could  put  leaves  on  the 
trees  whenever  we.  want  them  on,  and  take  them  off  when 
we  want  them  off.  Nature  is  still  a  bit  wild,  lawless,  given 
to  excess  and  unashamed  of  her  excesses!  We  have  done 
the  best  we  could,  so  far,  to  bring  her  into  conformity  with 
her  own  laws ;  but  our  success  has  been  tempered  with  in- 
difference on  her  part.  Presently,  however,  when  we  get 
ourselves  completely  organized  into  standard  houses  in  our 
compactly  constructed  cities,  we  shall  be  in  a  strategic  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  nature.  Then  we  can  say  to  her: 
Now,  madam,  either  come  under  and  behave  yourself,  or 
clear  out,  and  begone,  for  good ! 

Yet,  somehow,  a  doubt  persists.  Something  like  growth 
is  still  with  us.  Our  scientists  surround  a  corner  of  nature, 
bring  all  its  elements  under  scrutiny,  identify  each  one, 
label  it  and  lay  it  away.  But  next  day,  lo,  their  tamed 
corner  looks  as  if  some  wild  animal  had  rioted  in  it.  Nature 
refuses  to  yield  all  her  secrets  and  be  good ! 

We  work  out  beautifully  complete  schemes  for  classifying 
and  standardizing  human  relationships;  we  get  everything 
charted  and  composed.  Then,  some  impudent,  growing, 
tiny  bit  of  life  intrudes  itself  into  the  midst  of  our  systems 
and  plays  havoc  with  our  standards  and  our  programs. 
Nature  is  enough  to  discourage  the  most  fervent  of  statisti- 
cians ! 

And  so,  sometimes,  it  almost  seems  as  if  we  should  have 
to  admit  the  principle  of  growth  into  our  explanations  of 
the  world,  even  into  our  theories  of  institutions.  At  least, 
it  seems  that  way  in  the  spring! 


Study   Course   on 
Social   Organization 


XIII.  The    Individual 

Large-scale  organization,  whether  of  industry  or  of  the 
community  in  general,  sometimes  gets  on  our  nerves.  We 
can  stand  a  good  deal  of  noise  and  clatter  of  machinery ;  but 
we  can't  stand  it  forever.  We  want  a  chance  to  escape.  We 
were  not  born  with  nervous  systems  adapted  to  the  life  of 
big  cities;  at  least,  some  of  us  were  not.  The  big  city 
destroys  us,  or  forces  us  to  leave  for  the  mountains,  or  for 
some  smaller  place  where  the  strains  of  living  are  less 
appalling.  But,  after  all,  whether  we  live  in  the  big  city  or 
in  the  remote  village,  our  lives  have  been  caught  in  the 
meshes  of  the  great  industry,  to  some  extent.  Even  farming 
has  been  made  over  by  machinery ;  and  some  who  were  once 
farm  hands  on  the  farm  are  now  farm  hands  in  the  city — 
that  is,  they  are  making  machines  with  which  their  former 
associates  will  cut  the  wheat  or  thresh  the  clover  seed.  All 
the  world  is  involved  in  this  great  industry ;  all  our  relation- 
ships are  colored  by  the  changes  of  the  last  thirty  years.  We 
must  look  into  these  facts  briefly. 

The  Choice  of  a  Vocation 

'  •  How  did  boys  and  girls  choose  their  vocations  forty  years 
ago?  How  much  choice  did  girls  have  in  those  days?  How  much 
<iid  boys  have?  What  changes  have  come  in  the  positions  of 
girls  in  this  respect  in  recent  years?  In  the  positions  of  boys? 
Is  it  easier  or  more  difficult  for  them  to  choose  vocations  today? 
How  do  young  people  find  their  vocations  today?  Do  all  find 
vocations?  Are  all  interested  in  finding  vocations?  Is  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live  interested  in  their  finding  vocations? 
What  is  being  done  to  help  them  find  vocations? 

The  Standing  of  Work  in  the  Community 

How  does  your  community  regard  this  question  of  work? 
Does  current  opinion  expect  boys  and  girls  to  learn  to  work? 
Are  they  expected  to  secure  jobs  and  go  to  work  when  they  are 
through  school?  What  does  your  community  think  of  "living  by 
one's  wits"?  Of  having  some  "easy  money"  job?  What  does 
your  community  think  of  manual  work?  Of  manual  workers? 
Does  education  prepare  young  people  in  your  community  for  work, 
or  for  leisure?  What  sorts  of  vocations  are  most  considered  by 
the  young  people  of  your  community?  Do  they  have  knowledge 
upon  which  to  base  their  interests? 

3  The  Group  Relationships  of  'Workers 
•  Are  workers  free  today  to  stand  alone,  if  they  choose  to  do 
so?  Or  must  they  join  some  sort  of  a  group?  Do  all  workers 
join  some  group?  Can  employers  stand  alone  if  they  want  to? 
Or  must  they  join  groups,  such  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce? 
Are  there  any  laws  on  this  subjedt?  What  are  the  forces  that 
influence  workers  or  employers  to  join  groups?  Are  these  forces 
real  or  imaginary?  Is  membership  in  a  group  proper  or  desir- 
able: for  workers?  for  employers?  What  other  non-industrial 
group  relationships  does  the  worker  or  employer  usually  estab- 
lish? Do  industrial  interests  have  any  bearing  on  what  men  read? 
On  what  they  buy?  On  whether  or  not  they  shall  marry?  On 
how  they  vote?  On  whether  they  shall  join  the  church?  On  their 
recreations  and  amusements?  How  have  these  changes  in  indus- 
trial life  affected  our  old  customs  and  social  conventions?  For 
example,  is  it  proper  these  days  for  a  man  to  offer  his  seat  in 
a  street-car  to  a  woman?  Do  women  expect  him  to  do  so? 
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Will  Farmers  Cooperate? 

The  virtue  of  the  pioneer  American  was  his  independence 
of  soul,  his  ability  to  stand  alone.  The  weak  and  the  de- 
pendent could  not  endure  the  rigors  of  the  frontier.  They 
were  eliminated  and  their  breed  perished.  The  frontier  was 
made  of  the  strong,  even  of  the  ruthless.  The  children  of 
the  frontier  were  taught  to  despise  weakness.  They  were 
taught  to  bear  their  own  burdens.  They  fought  their  own 
battles — in  the  woods  and  in  the  market-place.  Sometimes, 
even  in  primitive  frontier  days,  the  neighbors  would  get  to- 
gether— at  a  "bee"  or  a  barn-raising.  But  it  was  always 
understood  that  a  little  neighborly  help  did  not  constitute  a 
precedent.  No  one  presumed  to  believe  that  because  these 
pioneering  farmers  found  it  pleasant  to  get  together  now 
and  again  they  were  therefore  committed  to  a  general  plan 
of  working  together,  of  industrial  cooperation.  But  times 
have  changed.  Competition,  of  the  old  sort,  is  no  longer  the 
life  of  trade;  it  has  become,  in  many  communities,  the  dis- 
courager of  production  and  of  trade.  The  independent 
farmer  finds  himself  compelled  to  "unite  or  perish."  Which 
is  he  likely  to  do? 

IThe  Independent  Farmer 
•  What  are  the  census  figures  for  the  number  of  farms  in  the 
United  States  in  1920?  The  number  of  farmers?  How  many  of 
these  farmers  were  owners  of  their  farms?  Does  ownership 
of  a  farm  constitute  freedom?  Have  these  independent  farmers 
any  economic  problems  at  present?  What  are  those  problems? 
Have  they  any  problems  of  production?  Of  securing  adequate 
help?  What  is  at  the  basis  of  this  failure  of  the  farm  help? 
Have  they  any  problems  of  marketing?  Is  the  number  of  farmers 
in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  population  increasing  or  decreas- 
ing? If  it  is  decreasing,  why  should  the  market  problem  become 
more  difficult  from  year  to  year?  How  much  independence  has 
the  independent  farmer,  today? 

2  The  Tenant  Farmer 
•  What  are  the  statistics  for  tenancy  of  farms  in  the  United 
States?  In  your  state?  Is  the  number  of  tenants  rising  or  falling? 
What  are  the  factors  that  tend  to  produce  tenancy?  What  is  the 
likelihood  of  the  tenant's  being  able  to  escape  from  tenancy  into 
ownership?  Is  ownership  of  a  farm  a  more  desirable  economic 
position  than  tenancy?  What  elements  other  than  economic  enter 
into  this  problem  of  tenancy?  Is  this  problem  of  any  moment 
to  the  general  citizenship  of  America?  Is  the  tenant  more  or  less 
interested,  in  general,  in  community  problems  than  the  independent 
farmer? 

3  The  Problems  of  Cooperation 
•  Is  the  cooperative  movement  anything  more  than  an  econ- 
omic movement?  Can  cooperation  be  worked  out  wholly  on  econ- 
omic lines?  Has  cooperation  among  farmers  been  successful  any- 
where in  America?  Has  it  been  wholly  an  economic  movement 
there?  Does  cooperation  imply  any  change  in  community  educa- 
tion? In  the  schools?  In  the  teaching  of  religion?  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  social  life?  Can  a  cooperative  movement  be 
worked  out  without  reference  to  the  intellectual  and  social  attitudes 
of  the  people  of  the  community?  Is  anything  being  done  to  make 
education  more  cooperative?  Does  the  church  interest  itself  in 
these  problems?  What  attitude  do  the  politicians  take? 

Reference*:    pp.  7-22. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS—  Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK  —  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  E.  2Jd  Street, 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
locieties  (Associated  Charltiea)  In  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  formerly  the 
American  Child  Hygiene  Association  and  the  Child  Health  Organi- 
zation of  America  —  Headquarters,  53'2  Seventeenth  Street,  North- 
west, Washington,  D.  C.;  Administrative  Office,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  Herbert  Hoever,  president;  L.  Emmett 
Holt,  M.D.,  1st  vice  president;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.,  2d  vice 
president;  Thomas  D.  Wood,  M.D.,  3d  vice  president;  Cbrcoran 
Thorn,  treasurer;  Fhilip  Van  Ingen.  M.D.,  secretary.  To  promote 
the  healthful  development  of  children  from  birth  to  maturity 
through  the  proper  care  and  education  of  mothers  before  and 
after  the  birth  of  a  child;  through  assistance  to  physicians,  nurses, 
health  workers,  teachers  and  all  interested  in  child  health;  through 
encouraging  the  teaching  of  health  in  schools.  To  do  this  by 
means  of  personal  conference,  public  addresses,  publication  of 
educational  and  scientific  information,  and  the  building  up  of 
government  agencies  to  deal  with  child  health.  Publishes  educa- 
tional literature  and  a  monthly  magazine  —  "Mother  and  Child." 


i,,  CHILD      HYGIENE     ASSOCIATION—  See     American 

Child  Health  Association. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION—  K.  L.  Butterfield 
president:  A.  R.  Mann,  vice  president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive 
tecretary;  Nat  T.  Frame.  Morgantown,  West  Virginia,  field  secre- 
l?r/£  EmPhi>8izea  the  human  aspect  of  country  life.  Membership 
•3.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION—  Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec  y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics  1211 
Cathedral  St..  Baltimore.  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCI  ETY—  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  Justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
£*?*?:.  £'?  ",  year'  Artnur  Reerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
•  12-614  Colorado  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION—  Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists.  criminologists.  social  workers  in  delinquency 
Next  Congress  Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  13-19  1923  E  R 
Cass,  general  secretary,  136  East  15th  Street.,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN   SOCIETY  FOR   THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER—  Frank 

J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y.;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.    To  disseminate 

knowledge    concerning    symptoms,    diagnosis,    treatment    and    pre- 

«n.    Publication  free  on  request.     Annual  membership  dues,  $5. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION—  370  Seventh  Are 

York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 

*     including  mo0nCth,yh}o?renal.Pr0grramS-     An"Ua'    membershi'> 

°F   AMER1CA-See  American 

CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA—  A  league  of  agencies 
to  secure  a  better  understanding  of  child  welfare  problems  to  im- 
prove standards  and  methods  in  the  different  fields  of  work  with 
children  and  to  make  available  in  any  part  of  the  field  the  assured 
result*  of  nicrerafn]  effort.  The  League  will  be  glad  to  consult 
with  any  agency,  with  a  view  to  assisting:  it  in  organizing  or  re- 
organizing its  children's  work.  C.  C.  Carstens.  director.  130  E. 
2Jmi  St..  New  York. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN-305  W.  98th  St..  New  York      Miss 
Rose  B,vnner.  pres.;  Mrs.   Harry  Sternberger,  ex.   sec'y.     Promote. 
civic    cooperation,    education,    religion    and    social    welfare    in    the 
United   States.   Canada.    Cuba,    Europe. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid—  799  Broadway.     Mrs.  S.  J    Ros«n- 

sohn,  chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  Rirls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE—  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
A  national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  looal  communities  work 
out  leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY—  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David 
Starr  Jordan,  pres.;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  sec'y.;  Prof.  O  C  Qlaser 
exec,  sec'y.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  in-' 
hemances.  hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilitiea.  Litera- 


AMc  ,?OUNCIL     °F     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA—  Constituted     by    30     Protestant     denominations.       Re» 
St      NVw  York  '    Rev-    s-   M-   Cavert,   geti'l.   sec'y*.;    l»i    E.   21 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service—  Rev.  Worth  M 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y.;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y.;" 
Aenes  H.  Campbell,  research  as='t.:  Tne*  M  Cnvert.  HbrarlR" 


HAMPTON     INSTITUTE— J.    E.    Gregg,    principal;    G.    P.    Pbenlx, 
vice-prin.:    F.    H.    Rogers,    treas. ;    W.    H.    Scoville,    sec'y.;    Hamptor 
Va.     Trains    Indian    and    Negro    youth.     Neither    a    State    nor    a 
Government    school.      Free    illustrated    literature. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — First  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866, 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices.  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H. 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains  a 
staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and  abroad. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  62 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program 
for  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCI  ETI ES— Officers: 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Sec- 
retary, John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia;  Chair- 
man of  Central  Committee,  Leonard  McGee.  239  Broadway,  New 
York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  asso- 
ciation of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the  United  States 
to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  The  record  of  proceeding* 
at  the  1922  convention  contains  the  best  material  obtainable  on 
practical  legal  aid  work.  Copies  free  on  request. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COL- 
ORED PEOPLE — Moot-field  Storey,  pres.;  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
sec'y.:  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  To  secure  to  colored  American* 
the  common  rights  of  American  citizenship.  Furnishes  informa- 
tion regarding  race  problems,  lynchings,  etc.  Membership  90,000. 
with  350  branches.  Membership,  $1  upward. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMiENS  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
CVatty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  beihalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  174  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 
The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National  Training  School  of 
graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City,  for  the 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  training  is  given  in 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lecture 
work  (generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  months 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advanced 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  is  granted. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL      CATHOLIC      WELFARE      COUNCIL— 1312      Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,   N.   W.,   Washington,    D.   C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Departments — Education,    Laws    and    Legislation,    Social   Action, 
Press   and   Publicity,    Lay   Organizations    (National   Council    of 
Catholic  Men  and  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women.) 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    2400    Nineteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  M ITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy. 
sec'y.;  105  East  2-'nd  St..  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  in- 
vestigations. Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration: 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  to.  $10,  $25  and  $100- 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F 
Powllaon.  gen.  sec'y.;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  an 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con 
ditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  childrei 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  chil 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  throug 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE     NATIONAL     COMMITTEE     FOR     MENTAL     HYGIENE— Or 

Walter   B.    James,    pres.:    Dr.    Frankwood   E.   Williams,    med.    dir. 
Dr.    Clarence    J.    D'Alton,    executive    assistant;    Clifford    W.    Beers 
secy.;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Pamphlets  on  menta 
hygiene,  nervous  and  menta.l  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy 
inebriety,    criminology,    psychiatric    social    service,    backward    chil- 
dren,   surveys,    state   societies.      "Mental    Hygiene,"   quarterly,    $2   a 
year;    "Mental    Hygiene    Bulletin,"    monthly",    $.25   a   year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Homer  Folks, 
pres.,  New  York.  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y,  25  East  Ninth  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  th«  efficiency  of 
social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  this  meeting,  and 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
('Joivierence  will  be  held  in  Washington.  D.  C..  May  n;-23.  1923. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 
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NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS—Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carris, 
field  sec'y;  Sirs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St..  New 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  Elides, 
lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities 
at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE — 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  In  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
nlglu  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  'honest 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS — Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member,  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Direc- 
tor 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
I.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres.:  Euspne  KincUle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y: 
127  T3.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION  — 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  In  In- 
dustry. Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  Amer- 
icanization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"Ttii>  I'nion  Signal."  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins  honorary  president:  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  3111  South 
Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago.  111.  Stands  for  self-government  In  the 
work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
—1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S. 
Brauchev,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available  on 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R,  Review. 

THE  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION — Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
For  the  study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race 
Improvements.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Con- 
ference, the  EAigenics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various 
allied  activities.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  pres.;  B.  N.  Golver,  sec'y. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOU N DATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library.  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
Important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey.  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler, Jr..  sec'y;  465  W.  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND   INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 

OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Among  the  many   educational  institutions  and 
libraries  using  the  AMERICANA  are — 


Yale  University 

Harvard  University 

Princeton  University 

Columbia  University 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Stanford  University 

Mass.  Inst.  of  Technology 

Vassar  College 

U.  S.  Naval  War  College 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Cornell  University 

New  York  University 

McGill  University 

Catholic  University  of  America 

University  of  Vermont 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Syracuse  University 

Trinity  College 

Washington  &  Lee  University 

Rutgers  College 

N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  College 

Smith  College 

Tufts  College 

Williams  College 

Wcllesley  College 

Dartmouth  College 

University  of  Texas 

U.  S.  Military  Academy 

Hunter  College 

Randolph  Macon  College 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Boston  Public  Library 


Pulane  University 
Radcliffe  University 
University  of  California 
Georgetown  University 
'Vest  Virginia  University 
Lehigli  University 
University  of  Oklahoma 
University  of  Missouri 
University  of  Maine 
Purdue  University 
University  of  Washington 
Oregon  Agricultural  College 
Colgate  University 
Northwestern  University 
Ohio  State  University 
Vanderbilt  University 
University  of  North  Carolina 
University  of  Rochester 
Iowa   State  Teachers'   College 
New  York  Public  Library 
New  York  State  Library 
California   State  Library 
Chicago  Public  Library 
Massachusetts   State  Library 
Springfield   Public  Library 
Detroit  Public   Library 
Minneapolis  Public  Library 
Rochester  Public  Library 
Cincinnati  Public   Library 
Cleveland  Public  Library 
Pennsylvania  State  Library 
Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Library 
Providence  Public  Library 
Vermont  State  Library 
Spokane  Public   Library 
West  Virginia  State  Library 
Milwaukee  Public  Library 
Tulsa  Public  Library 


The  Encyclopedia 

AMERICANA 


New 


Up-to-date 


Authoritative 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA   CORPORATION 
27  William  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Peoples  Gas   Building,   Chicago,   111. 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge  descriptive  literature  of  the   AMERICANA. 


Name 


Address 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in 
by  April  2nd. 

Address  Advertlslnjj          T  H  F      SLJRVFY          112  East  19th  Street 
Department  •  O  Ji      O  »_>  IX    V    t,    I  New  York  C|ty 


WORKERS  WANTED 


WANTED:  TWO  EXPERIENCED 
WOMEN,  ONE  AS  RESIDENT 
MANAGER  AND  HOUSEKEEPER, 
ONE  AS  RECREATIONAL  DI- 
RECTOR, FOR  SUMMER  OUT- 
ING CAMP  NEAR  CHICAGO. 

Our  guests  are  Jewish  mothers  and 
children  from  the  congested  districts 
of  Chicago.  Capacity  about  70. 
Mrs.  Martin  Barbe,  Chairman  for 
Chicago  Section  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  4922  Blackstone  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


WANTED:  Director  of  Boys  Work  in 
large  Cleveland  Settlement,  to  begin  Oc- 
tober ist.  State  age,  training  and  experi- 
ence. 4431  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  May  ist  by  child  placing 
society:  Trained  case  worker  with  ex- 
perience in  family  or  children's  agency. 
Must  be  Episcopal.  4427  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Two  Visitors  and  one  Case 
Work  Supervisor  by  Jewish  Family  Agency 
in  large  Eastern  city,  enlarging  its  Staff. 
Reply,  stating  in  full,  age,  education,  pro- 
fessional training,  and  previous  experi- 
ence. 4415  SURVEY. 

DIRECTOR  boys'  and  men's  work  Irene 
Kaufmann  Settlement.,  Pittsburgh.  Resi- 
dent. Give  full  information  as  to  age. 
education,  experience,  references,  salary 
desired,  when  available,  etc.  Enclose  photo- 
graph.   

WOMAN  WORKER  wanted  to  be  exe- 
cutive of  Confidential  Exchange,  city  of 
one  hundred  seventy  thousand.  Must  have 
had  case  work  experience.  4442  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
jo  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Experienced  case  worker 
(Jewess)  for  girls.  State  age,  education, 
training,  experience,  salary  desired.  Give 
references.  4434  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  CASE  WORKER  for  Jew- 
ish Family  Care  Agency  in  East.  Please 
state  all  particulars  regarding  education 
and  previous  experience.  4435  SURVEY. 

COUPLE:  Man  and  wife  as  super- 
intendent and  matron,  to  take  immediate 
charge  of  Home  Club  for  Jewish  working 
hoys.  Superintendent  has  opportunity  to 
devote  part  of  week  days  to  outside  activ- 
ities. 4445  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  canablc  Jewish  super- 
visor for  girl's  camp  in  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains from  Tune  i5th  to  September  nth. 
Attractive  salary.  Address,  Camn  Louise, 
City  Office,  1216  E.  Baltimore  St.,  Balti- 
more, Md. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

(Continued.) 

WANTED:  At  the  Maryland  Training 
School  for  Boys,  Loch  Raven,  Md.,  a  cot- 
tage master  and  matron  to  take  charge  of 
a  cottage  of  approximately  fifty  boys  be- 
tween eighteen  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Couple  must  be  middle  aged,  well 
balanced  and  thoroughly  understand  quiet 
but  effective  discipline  of  boys  of  this  age. 
Man  with  trade  of  printer  preferred.  Sal- 
ary $1200  per  year,  board,  room  and 
laundry,  all  modern  conveniences,  two 
weeks'  vacation  each  year,  three  days  each 
month.  Apply  to  the  State  Employment 
Commission,  22  Light  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

WANTED:  Experienced  settlement 
workers,  social  case  supervisors,  public 
health  nurses,  dietitians,  welfare  execu- 
tives, for  salaried  appointments  every- 
where. If  you  need  workers  in  your  or- 
ganization, you  will  find  ours  a  superior 
service.  Correspondence  solicited.  Az- 
noe's Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
North  Michigan,  Chicago. 

WANTED:  Case  worker  trained  in 
standard  school  social  work.  Field  ex- 
perience preferred.  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
city  near  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
Salary  $1,500.  4439  SURVEY. 

QUALIFIED  MAN~ Assistant  Head 
Resident.  Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement, 
Pittsburgh.  Address  Sidney  A.  Teller, 
Head  Resident. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Secretaries.  Diet- 
itians, Housekeepers.  Miss  Richards' 
Bureau,  Box  5,  East  Side,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED:  Assistant  Matron.  Apply 
with  references  to  Hebrew  Orphans'  Home, 
478  Washington  St.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE    BUREAU 

The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  places  exe- 
cutives, secretaries,  research,  editorial  and 
social  workers,  teachers,  statisticians,  in- 
vestigators and  general  office  workers. 
299  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


TEACHERS    WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Southern  Building 
Washington. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SOCIAL   WORKER   with    several   years' 
experience   with    delinquent  girls   as   parole 
'     desires   position.     4421    SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  WORKER 

with  boys  desires  immediate  connection  with 
an  organization  caring  for  dependent  01 
delinquent  children.  Opportunity  for  con- 
structive and  progressive  work  given  firsl 
consideration.  Capable  grade  school  teach- 
er. Best  of  references.  4447  SURVEY. 

AGGRESSIVE  MAN  desires  position  as 
Executive  or  Financial  Secretary.  Twelve 
years'  experience  in  social  work.  Four 
years  in  organizing  and  conducting  finan- 
cial campaigns.  Familiar  with  Institu- 
tional management  and  the  organization 
and  operation  of  Social  Federations  and 
Community  Chests.  Protestant.  Married. 
Exceptional  references.  4441  SURVEY. 

MIDDLE  AGED  American  couple,  so- 
cial workers,  employed,  need  change  for 
year  or  more,  will  consider  care  of  estate 
for  absent  owners ;  companions,  secretarial 
or  executive  capacity  for  lonely,  aged  or 
invalid  person  or  couple;  will  travel. 
Highest  credentials.  4437  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  Social  Case  Worker  desires 
position  with  Industrial  Plant,  preferably 
in  Chicago,  Detroit  or  Cleveland.  Refer- 
ences. 4443  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  Christian  man, 
with  years  of  training  and  successful  exe- 
cutive experience  in  institutional  work  with 
children,  open  for  appointment. 

SURVEY. 


4432 


*r 


WANTED:  Managerial  positions  by 
two  women,  Americans.  Highly  educated. 
Experienced  in  Institutional  and  Welfare 
Work.  Best  of  references.  4423  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  experience  as 
social  worker,  community  organizer,  hum- 
drum secretary  and  underworked  copy- 
writer, wants  a  job,  for  maybe  half  a 
year,  helping  on  something  real,  attached 
to  a  remuneration  of  something  like  $25 
per  month  and  victuals.  4446  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  Social  Service  Worker 
desires  connection  with  Jewish  Organiza- 
tion. Preference  given  to  smaller  com- 
munity. 4440  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  and  school 
of  social  work  graduate—  speaking  Rus- 
sian, French,  German,  Spanish  —  desires 
position  research  work  about  June  I,  pre- 
ferably industrial.  4448  SURVEY. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SOCIOLOGIST  wishes  acquamtanc 
with  philanthropist  who  might  be  willin^ 
to  finance  his  efforts  in  the  educational  fielc 
of  social  science.  4444  SURVEY. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-iH>.   ill.  handbook  —  It'a  FREE.     Home  study 
Domestic  Science  courses,  flttinr  for  many  well-paid 
positions   or  for   home-mahinR   efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home   Economics.   849  E.  58th  St.,  Ch  least 


_  MSS.   WANTED  _ 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp.  un- 
nec.,  details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964,  St 
Louis,  Mo. 


EXECUTIVES:  Two  young  college 
men  desire  boys  or  Settlement  of  Com- 
munity position.  4422  SURVEY. 


STORIES,    POEMS,    PLAYS,    etc.,    are 
wanted    for    publication.      Submit    Mss    or 

(In  answering  these  advert!*,  -^~  —,..,.  „,-,><•  Literarv  Bureau.  509  Hannibal.  Mo. 

rtisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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'•Printing 
SMultigraphing 
Typewriting 
^Mailing 
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Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multlgraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheap" 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Lit   us   estimate   on   your   next   job 

Webster      Letter      Addressing      & 

Mailing  Company 
34th   Street  at  8th   Avenue 

Longacre   2447 

Jtamiiini 


llllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllHffllllllllllllllUIHIWIIIimillllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll'.- 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

16  W.  23rd  Street 


Typewriting 


!|    GRA  mercy  4501 


Mailing 

Addressing 


Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings   fifty  cents   a  line  for  ftur   inser- 
tions, copy  to  remain  unchanged. 

COLLECTIVE  HOMICIDE — Letters  to  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  by  Henry  W.  Pinkham, 
with  an  introduction  by  Charles  F.  Dole, 
and  a  Note  from  Norman  Angell.  64 
pages.  15  cents,  postpaid.  Published  by 
The  Association  To  Abolish  War,  7  Wel- 
lington Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass. 

TEN-CENT  MEALS  by  Florence  Nesbitt,  44 
pp.  (10  cents).  How  JOHN  AND  MARY 
LIVE  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  weekly 
budget  plan  (10  cents);  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Home 
Economics,  849  East  58  St.,  Chicago. 

N  NON-UNION  MINES.  By  Powers  Hap- 
good  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Research,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  N. 
Y.  48  pp.  Price  25  cents. 
REDrr  UNION.  Complete  free  information 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  S  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

BOYS'  WORKERS  ROUND  TABLE;  Quarterly; 
$1.00  per  year.  A  Magazine  of  Applied 
Ideals  in  Boycraft.  Published  by  the 
Boys'  Club  Federation,  no  West  4Oth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

CENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $2.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 

FOR  THE  HOME 


Tours  and  Travel 


WASHINGTON  D.Q 

The  latest  constructed  and 

finest  hotel  in  Washington , 

Opened  December  Second  1922 

Four  hundred  room? 
each  vfth  tub  and  shover. 

The  finest  service  and 
furnishings  possible  to  obtain 

have  been  installed 


REAL    ESTATE 

ROCKPORT,  MASS. 
GOLF        FISHING        BATHING 

Good  train  service,  tel  &  tel,  shops.  Grand 
ocean  view  from  cottage  in  Ai  condition 
for  sale  $8500;  bath,  electric  lights,  glassed 
in  porch,  auto  space,  i  2-3  acres.  Old  time 
houses,  camps,  ocean  front  lots.  HELEN 
L.  THURSTON,  20  Pleasant  St.,  Tel  80 
Rockport. 

TO  RENT  for  SUMMER  SEASON 
At  WILLOW  HILL 

a  furnished,  old  fashioned  house,  attract- 
ively situated  on  high,  historic  ground  near 
village.  6  bedrooms  and  bath;  fireplaces 
in  parlor  and  dining  room;  piazza  on  front, 
and  ample  lawn.  Running  spring  water  in 
kitchen;  ice,  garden,  garage.  For  photo- 
graphs and  particulars,  address,  Miss  E.  B. 
PHELON,  Cherry  Valley,  New  York. 

BERKSHIRE     HILLS 

Farms   and    Country    Estates. 
Furnished    Houses   for    Summer   Rental. 

WHEELER  &  TAYLOR 
GREAT     HARRINGTON,     MASS. 


RESTHOMES 

CHRONIC   INVALIDS    Paralysis,  Rheu 

matism  or  kind- 
red complaints.  Cheerful  room  in  attractive 
home  of  graduate  nurse.  Highest  references. 
ADELAIDE  CORBETT,  345  Lincoln  Avenue, 
Orange,  N.  J.  Orange  4682. 

BROADVIEW  RESTHOME— For  con- 
valescents and  those  desiring  a  permanent 
home.  All  modern  conveniences.  Rates  $2^ 
up.  Write  for  booklet.  Broad.view, 
Wilton,  Ct. 


AN  IDEAL  TOUR  OF  EUROPE 

Sailing  for  Naples  May  igth.  2000 
miles  of  motoring  through  Italy  and 
Switzerland  in  Fiat  touring  cars.  Visit- 
ing Holland,  France,  Belgium  and 
England.  69  days  on  land.  All  ocean 
travel  first-class.  Experienced  manage- 
ment. For  all  information  address 

LAURA  DAINTY  PELHAM 
Hull-House  Chicago 


EUROPE   SUMMER    1923    |^r,b 

College  leadership.  Limited  number.  For  de^ 
tails  write  Robert  H.  Browning.  117  Elm  Street 
Oberlin,  Ohio. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 


CORNER-OF-THE-WOODS 

A  Summer  home-school  for  boys  and  girls 
under  twelve.  Modern  progressive  educa- 
tional methods.  Best  of  care,  ideal  condi- 
tions. Terms  reasonable.  Address  Mrs. 
CORA  L.  POTTER,  Wilmington,  Del.,  R.  D.  2. 


ROOM  TO  RENT 


ATTRACTIVE,  CHEERFUL  ROOM 

In  Up-to-Date  Apartment  to  Rent. 
All  conveniences.  Phone  evenings  Intervale 
5691,    Apartment    5    E,    or    address    4438 
SURVEY. 


GAME 


SHAKESPEARE~REVIVAn 

Play  the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare"  and 
improve  your  knowledge.  Highest  endorse- 
ment. Price  SO  cents.  The  Shakespeare  Club 
Camdcn.  Maine. 


//  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 


While  there  is  no  human  way  to  prevent  a  king  from 
having  a  bad  heart,  there  is  a  human  way  to  prevent  a 
people  from  having  an  erroneous  opinion. 

— Elihu  Root,  in  Foreign  Affairs. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

AN  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 


FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  has  been  established  in 
the  belief  that  there  is  a  place  in  the  United  States 
today  for  a  non-partisan  and  authoritative  review 
of  international  relations.  The  articles  in 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  do  not  represent  any  con- 
sensus of  beliefs.  What  is  demanded  of  them  is 
that  they  shall  be  competent  and  well  informed, 
representing  honest  opinions  seriously  held  and 
convincingly  expressed. 

Among  the  contributors  to  the  first  t\vo  issues  were  Elihu 
Root,  Charles  W .  Eliot,  Joseph  Caillaux,  Eduard  Benes, 
Gen.  Taster  H.  Bliss,  John  Foster  Dulles,  Karl  Kautsky, 
'Andre  Tardieu,  Charles  H.  Haskins,  Ernest  Boyd,  Philip 
Kerr  and  many  others. 

The  M'arch  15  issue,  just  out,  contains  the  following 
notable  articles: 

TWO  YEARS  OF  AMERICAN 

FOREIGN  POLICY ANONYMOUS 

THE  TARIFF  AS  A  FACTOR  IN 

AMERICAN  TRADE OSCAR  W.  UNDERWOOD 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  RE- 
PARATIONS   ALLYN  A.  YOUNG 

ISLAM  AND  BRITAIN       .     .    .    .  SIR  VALENTINE  CHIROL 

MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  FOREIGN 

POLICY HERBERT  A.  L.  FISHER 

ETHICS  AND  INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS JOHN  DEWEY 

MEXICAN  PROBLEMS T.  ESQUIVEL  OBREGON 

THE  WORLD  OIL  SITUATION     .  A.  C.  BEDFORD 

THE  NEW  RUSSIAN  ECONOMIC 

POLICY ARTHUR  BULLARD 

In  addition  to  its  leading  articles,  each  issue  of 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  provides  a  bibliography  of  recent 
books  in  the  international  field,  an  index  of  reference  ma- 
terial for  students  and  writers,  and  a  careful  list  of  treaties 
and  trade  agreements  for  the  increasing  number  of  Amer- 
ican business  men  who  find  their  work  affected  by  condi- 
tions abroad. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  is  necessarily  published  in  edi- 
tions limited  to  subscription  needs.  In  order  to  make  sure 
of  seeing  its  important  articles  regularly  you  should  send 
in  your  subscription  at  once. 

The  established  subscription  price  is  $5  a  year.  But 

for  a  limited  time  rwe  offer  an  introductory  year's 

subscription   at  $4.50.    Merely  fill  out  and  mail 

the  form  below. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS,   25   West  43rd  Street,  \'cw   York: 

For  the  enclosed  $4.50  you  may  enter  my   name  for  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion beginning  with   the  March    15    issue. 


[In  explanation  of  the  diagram  on  pp.  12,  13] 

SEASONAL  FLUCTUATIONS  OF  FIVH 
GREAT  INDUSTRIES 

in  per  cent  of  persons  employed  above  or  belov| 
number  employed  the  previous  month 


Street     

City    State 


Lowest  Point  
Peak    

Steel 
and 
Iron 

Cotton 
Mfg. 

Boots 
and 
Shoes 

Silk 
Mfg. 

Auto-  1 
mobilesj 

Jan. 
1,036,000 

April 

238,600 

June 
204,800 

June 
107,000 

Jan. 

60,700 

Dec. 

1,400,000 

Jan. 

375,000 

Dec. 

225,000 

Mch. 

126,000 

Sept. 

83,000 

Excess  highest  above 
lowest    point,    per 
cent  

35-i 

57-3 

9.8 

I7.6 

36.J 

Fluctuation 
1922 
Februarv  

+  9-3 
+  2.3 
+  6.8 
+  3-2 
+  5-3 
—  0.9 
—  i.i 
—  i-9 
+  4-6 
+  2.4 
+   2.6 

+  1.5 

IO.I 

-28.5 

2.0 
+25.O 

+  0.8 
+  0.5 
+  4-6 
+  5-3 
4-  3-6 
+  7-0 

+    1.2 

+  1-3 

+  1.4 
—  0.5 
—  5-7 
2.3 
+  0.6 

+    2.6 

+  4.0 

+  0.9 
-  0.4 

+  1-3 
+  1.9 

+  2.9 

-    1.4 

+  34 
-  9-5 
-  4.0 

2.2 
+    0-3 
+    1.0 
+    O.I 

+  2.4 
+  3-4 
+  2.5 

-  0.4 

+  4.8 
+  2.2 
+  6.3 

+  9-7 
+   7-2 
+  1.6 
+  0.4 
+  0.5 
—  5.9 
—  i-5 
+  2.7 

+  4-2 

March  

April  

May  

'June  

'July  . 

August    

September  

October  

November  

December   

1023 
January  

The  figures   and   percentages   in   this  tablt 
are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  1920  U.S. 
census  return  from  the  monthly  unemploy- 
ment reports  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor   Statistics   in   1922  —  1923. 

Tapestries  and  Oriental  Rugs 

CLEANED—  scientifically 
REPAIRED—  artistically 

CALDARAZZO,   Inc. 

65  East  54  St.,  N.  Y.                 Tel.  Plaza  8286 

1922  PASSION  PLAY 

Beautifully  illustrated  by  58  colored  slides,  with  lecture,  for 
rent  at  $2.50,  or  for  sale,  at  $26.60.     Also  Wrn,  J.  Bryan's 
"Back   to   God"   and  400  other  excellent  illustrated   lectures 
and  sermons. 
If  rite  for   information 
VICTOR    ANIMATOGRAPH1    CO.,     Inc. 
295  Victor  Bldg.                                                  Davenport,  Iowa 
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Why  they  stick 


On  the  ground  floor  of  the  tele- 
phone building  a  man  worked  at  the 
test  board.  It  was  night;  flood  had 
come  upon  the  city ;  death  and  disaster 
threatened  the  inhabitants.  Outside 
the  telephone  building  people  had  long 
since  sought  refuge ;  the  water  mounted 
higher  and  higher;  fire  broke  out  in 
nearby  buildings.  But  still  the  man 
at  the  test  board  stuck  to  his  post; 
keeping  up  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion; forgetful  of  self;  thinking  only 
of  the  needs  of  the  emergency. 

On  a  higher  floor  of  the  same 
building  a  corps  of  telephone  opera- 
tors worked  all  through  the  night, 
knowing  that  buildings  around  them 
were  being  washed  from  their  founda- 
tions, that  fire  drew  near,  that  there 
might  be  no  escape. 

It  was  the  spirit  of  service  that 
kept  them  at  their  work — a  spirit  be- 
yond thought  of  advancement  or  re- 


ward— the  spirit  that  animates  men 
and  women  everywhere  who  know 
that  others  depend  upon  them.  By 
the  nature  of  telephone  service  this  is 
the  every-day  spirit  of  the  Bell  System. 

The  world  hears  of  it  only  in  times 
of  emergency  and  disaster,  but  it  is 
present  all  the  time  behind  the  scenes. 
It  has  its  most  picturesque  expression 
in  those  who  serve  at  the  switchboard, 
but  it  animates  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  service. 

Some  work  in  quiet  laboratories  or 
at  desks;  others  out  on  the  "highways 
of  speech."  Some  grapple  with  prob- 
lems of  management  or  science ;  some 
with  maintenance  of  lines  and  equip- 
ment; others  with  office  details.  But 
all  know,  better  than  any  one  else, 
how  the  safe  and  orderly  life  of  the 
people  depends  on  the  System — and 
all  know  that  the  System  depends  on 
them. 


"  BELL  SYSTEM* 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One  Policy,  One  System,  Universal  Service,  and  all 
directed  toward  Better  Service 


Europe  in  the  Summertime! 

Your  plans  for  approaching  vacation  days  should  include  a  membership  in  the  party 
of  congenial  cultured  travelers  who  will  sail  July  5th  from  Montreal  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  S.  S.  "Metagama"  for  a 

Special  University  Extension  Tour 


50  Days 

of  fascinating 
travel  reviving 
treasured  visions 
of  history  and  ro- 
mance. 


$650.00 

One  price  relieves 
you  of  every  travel 
responsibility  and 
leaves  you  free  to 
enjoy  each  crowd- 
ed moment  of 
pleasure. 


including: 

Scotland 
England 
France 
Switzerland 
Luxemburg 
Belgium 
Holland 
and 

Optional    Side 

Trips  to  Italy, 

(Milan,     Venice, 

Florence,  Rome,  Pisa,  Genoa).    Just  those  countries  which  you 

would  like  most  to  visit. 


WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  AND  CLOCK  TOWER.  LONDON. 


D.  E.  Lorenz,  author  of  the  Mediterranean  Traveler  and  Managing  Director  of  the 
Round  the  World  Cruise,  which  sailed  January  23,  1923,  upon  which  there  was  a  party 
of  Survey  readers,  will  have  charge  of  all  arrangements-  in  connection  with  this 
Summer  Cruise  Party. 

There  will  be  a  comprehensive,  interesting  program  of  sight-seeing,  embracing 
visits  to  famous  churches,  galleries,  etc.,  the  entire  schedule  having  been  outlined  to 
meet  the  need  of  educators  and  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  travel  during  the  winter 
season, 

Make    Your  reservations  Now  !  Accommodations  Are.  Limited  I 

DO  NOT  DELAY 
Other  Tours  $500,00  and  up. 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  itinerary 
and  accommodations 


Address — Clark  Cruise,  care  of  The  Survey,   112   E.    igth   St.,  New  York. 


MIDMONTHLY 
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JEFFERSON  CITY, 


Do  Americans  Want 
Americanization  ? 

A  Question  for  California 
By  Robert  W.  Bruere 

Bullieve  Me! 

By  Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge 

COMMUNITIES  EDUCATION 

INDUSTRY  SOCIAL  PRACTICE  HEALTH 


»  Cents  a  Copy 


$5.00  a  Year 


What  It  Means  to  Be  a  Member 
of  Survey  Associates 

ONSTANT  reader  "  and  "  old  subscriber  "  are  props  to  the  business  office 
and,  alack-a-day,  sometimes  bent  pins  in  an  editor's  chair.  But  did  you  ever 
belong  to  a  magazine?  The  idea  may  be  a  new  one  to  you  and  provoke  ex- 
amination. We  are  all  of  us  used  to  belonging  to  churches  and  clubs,  scientific, 
professional  or  trade  bodies,  and  what  not.  But  belong  to  a  magazine?  How  can 
that  be  done?  By  the  simplest  of  all  means  in  a  topsy-turvy  world.  By  the  magazine 
belonging  to  you.  That  is  the  relationship  borne  by  1,600  reader-members  of  Survey 
Associates,  Inc.,  to  its  twice-a-month  publications:  SURVEY  MlDMONTHLY  and  SURVEY 
GRAPHIC — one  out  of  ten  of  our  total  body  of  readers. 


JUST  what,  you  a'sk,  does  it  mean  to  become  a  member 
of  the  publishing  body:   Survey  Associates? 

It  means  primarily  that  you  will  be  supporting  an  educa- 
tional project,  in  the  same  way  that  you  would  join  and 
support  a  civic  agency  or  a  national  organization  for  the 
public  good.  To  carry  on  the  investigations  and  close 
editorial  work  which  turn  The  SURVEY  from  a  mere  scrap 
book  of  good  will  into  a  living  force,  costs  more  than  comes 
in  from  commercial  receipts — from  subscriptions  and  adver- 
tising. The  type  of  work  we  do  could  not  be  done  out  of 
commercial  receipts  unless  we  had  a  very  large  circulation. 
Most  of  the  magazines  that  reach  your  desk  are  not  really 
paid  for  by  you,  but  by  advertisers.  You  get  them  thrown 
in  with  your  canned  soups  and  shaving  sets. 

Survey  Associates  was  launched,  therefore,  as  a  coopera- 
tive undertaking,  a  membership  body  chartered  under  the 
New  York  Membership  Corporation  Law,  just  ten  years 
ago.  Our  plan  has  been  to  build  up  circulation  as  steadily 
as  possible,  but  to  appeal  for  funds  over  and  above  com- 
mercial receipts;  in  the  same  way  that  a  college  or  univer- 
sity expects  to  meet  only  3  part  of  its  expenses  out  of  tuition 
fees.  We  shall  hope  in  the  course  of  the  next  three  yean 
to  bring  The  SURVEY  to  the  point  where  subscription  and 
advertising  receipts  will  cover  the  physical  cost  of  publica- 
tion and  also  a  moderate  amount  of  editorial  work  and 


overhead.  But,  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  shall  look 
to  contributions  to  promote  growth,  in  the  belief  that  every 
new  subscriber  expands  by  one  our  educational  reach  and 
justification ;  to  carry  on  journalistic  research  and  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  staff  work  called  for  by  our  exacting 
subject  matter  and  our  educational  purpose. 

We  solicit  contributions  of  $10,  $25,  $100,  $1,000  and 
above.  The  membership  base  is  the  $10  annual  cooperating 
subscription.  Final  authority  rests  with  this  membership, 
which  elects  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  appoints  the 
editor. 

THE  bond  by  which  this  membership  is  held  together  is 
not  commitment  to  any  fixed  social  program,  but  rather 
maintenance  of  certain  educational  functions:  notably — to 
get  at  the  facts;  to  pool  experience,  experiment,  invention;  to 
chronicle  developments;  to  interpret  these  things,  and  to 
maintain  an  open  forum  for  discussion.  We  believe  that  The 
SURVEY  should  have  an  independent  editorial  column,  but 
these  educational  functions  named,  if  they  are  rightly  main- 
tained, offer  a  basis  for  common  service  to  people  who  have 
healthy  differences  of  opinion. 

We  look  to  our  members  not  only  for  money,  but  for 
gifts  of  time,  ideas  and  writings;  for  materials,  criticisms 
and  suggestions  to  go  into  the  common  pot. 


[SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 


(will  send ) 

I    (enclose     J  $IQ  as  a  Cooperating  Subscription  to  the  educa- 
tional work  of  Survey  Associates,  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 


Name 


£4-15 


Therefore,  as  we  see  it,  what 
it  means  to  be  a  Survey  Asso- 
ciate is  to  share  as  contributor 
in  maintaining  an  educational 
work ;  to  share  as  member  in  the 
ultimate  control  of  the  venture; 
to  share  as  cooperator  in  making 
it  a  living  medium  for  social 
experience,  discussion  and  pro- 
posal; to  share  as  reader  in  the 
product 

Thus  for  you  to  belong  to 
The  SURVEY  is  to  have  The 
SURVEY  belong  to  you.  And 
contrariwise.  Our  latch 
string  is  out. 


An  illustrated  magazine  of  social 
exploration,  reaching  out  to 
wherever  the  tides  of  a  generous 
progress  are  astir.  Subscription, 

$3  a  year 
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REE  SPEECH?  In  Logan  the 
price  is  high.  Heber  BJanken- 
rn,  whose  vivid  picture  of  the 
e  speech  meeting  has  a  grue- 
ae  postscript  (p.  79),  is  a  mem- 
•  of  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
lustrial  Research,  New  York. 


IRENE  ATKINSON  be- 
ves  that  juvenile  delinquents  are 
>pie  (p.  100).  She  is  chief  of 
titution  inspection  in  the  division 
charities  in  the  Ohio  State  De- 
rtment  of  Public  Welfare.  Her 
icle  is  based  on  a  paper  read  at 
Ohio  Welfare  Conference. 

OFESSOR  ROSS,  of  the  Kansas 
te  Normal  School,  spreads  the 
nsas  gospel  of  experiment  In 
tVEY  MIDMONTHLY  for  December 
1922,  he  told  of  a  housing  plan 
Wellington,  population  10,000. 
w  he  reports  (p.  84)  a  coopera- 
:  health  arrangement  in  Sharon, 
mlation  325! 

(ROUGH  an  unfortunate  mis- 
lerstanding  the  SURVEY  attributed 

a  school-child  in  Prague  the 
using  drawings  and  legends  on 

792  and  793  in  the  March  MID- 
SPTHLY.  We  learn  that  Miss 
>schova  is  old  enough  to  have 
perated  as  a  staff  associate  '  in 
work  of  the  American  Red 
us  there,  and  acquired  her 
rmingly  uncertain  English  in 
t  way. 
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SOCIAL  WORK  SHOPTALK 


SUNLIGHT,  cod  liver  oil,  and 
rickets  are  the  theme  of  John 
C.  Gebhart,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  social  welfare  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Poor  (p.  85). 

COPIES  of  the  brief  prepared  by 
Mary  W.  Dewson  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  minimum  wage  case  (p. 
74)  may  be  secured  from  the  Na- 
tional Consumers'  League,  44  East 
23  Street,  New  York. 

GORDON  HAMILTON  (p.  98)  is 
secretary  of  the  sub-committee  on 
feeble-mindedness  which  has  been 
making  a  special  analysis  for  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

ALICE  SALOMON,  writing  from 
Berlin,  adds  a  chapter  to  the  story 
of  the  disaster  to  German  social 
work  resulting  from  the  fall  of  the 
mark  (p.  87).  On  December  15, 
1922,  she  wrote  of  Pensions  and  the 
Mark. 



THE  INARTICULATE  young 
couples  on  park  benches  in  the 
spring  find  a  spokesman  in  Eleanor 
Rowland  Wembridge,  clinical  psy- 
chologist for  the  Women's  Protec- 
tive League  of  Cleveland,  whose 
story  "Bullieve  Me!"  (p.  77),  like 
that  of  Estelle  and  Sam  in  the 
March  15  SURVEY,  furnishes  many 
pointers  for  caseworkers. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


IN  the  fall  of  1921  Martin  Tabert  set  out  from  a  North 
Dakota  farm  to  see  the -world,  working  as  he  went  to 
stretch   his  money  as  far  as  he  could.      In   Florida, 
in  December,  the  money  ran  out.     He  was  arrested 
for  hopping  a   freight,  fined  $25,  and    jailed    because    he 
couldn't  pay.      His  family  sent  the  money,   but   Sheriff  J. 
.    Jones     of    Tallahassee    returned    the    letter,    scrawled 
"  Party   Gone."      Six   weeks   later  came   word   that    Mar- 
tin  had   died   in   a   lumber   camp   of   "  malaria   and   other 
complications."      Behind   these  simple  outlines  of  a  tragic 
story    lay    an    even    more    tragic    system,    gradually    re- 
jvealed  to  his  family  in  the  cautious  letters  of  fellow  "  con- 
ivicts"  who  had  seen  him  die.     The  "other  complications" 
:  were  conditions  of  life  and  labor  alleged  of  this  Florida  con- 
vict camp — work  waist-deep  in  swamp  water,  poor  food  and 
little  of  it,  and  finally  the  lashes  of  a  four-inch  leather  strap 
wielded  by  the  overseer  of  the  lumber  company  which  had 
leased  for  a  year  all  able-bodied  convicts  of  Leon  County, 
Florida.     Martin  Tabert  died  three  days  after  his  last  flog- 
::ging  with  that  seven-pound  lash.    The  sheriff  who  provided 
the  company  with  this  conveniently  cheap  labor  got  $20  a 
head  for  his  trouble,  which  may  explain  the  return  of  Mar- 
tin's fine  money.     The  charges,  substantiated  by  a  personal 
investigation  by  State  Attorney  G.  Crimson,  of  North  Da- 
kota, are  now  in  the  courts  in  actions  against  the  floggers 
'•  and  the  Putnam  Lumber  Company.    The  sovereign  state  of 
North  Dakota,  in  a  ringing  resolution  unanimously  adopted 
r  by  its  Legislative  Assembly,  has  expressed  its  indignation  and 
has  solemnly  charged  the  sovereign  state  of  Florida  with  its 
duty  to  "  make  impossible  the  commission  of  such  abuses  in 
the  future."     Both  houses  of  the  Florida  legislature,  which 
assembled  on  April  4,  voted  for  a  legislative  inquiry  as  the 
first  business  of  the  session. 


AT  the  opposite  pole  from  the  medieval  brutality  of  the 
Florida  county  system,  to  which  the  case  of  Martin 
Tabert  has  drawn  national  attention,  is  the  effort  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  to  harm- 
:.  onize  the  interests  of  the  prisoner  and  the  state  through  an 


effective  organization  of  prison  industries.  At  the  call  of  this 
committee  seventeen  states  sent  representatives  to  a  conference 
in  Washington  late  in  March  at  which  emphasis  was  laid  on 
the  "  states'  use  "  plan  for  prison  labor.  This  involves  the 
allocation  of  particular  industries  to  particular  states,  and  the 
exchange  of  surplus  prison-made  commodities  between  the 
states  for  institutional  and  general  governmental  use.  A 
standing  committee  was  formed  to  facilitate  this  exchange, 
and  another  to  prepare  standard  specifications  for  the  goods 
in  question.  The  National  Committee  has  made  no  small 
progress  toward  substituting,  for  the  futile  disciplinary  ges- 
ture of  the  older  prison  workshops,  a  manufacturing  enter- 
prise which  is  both  psychologically  and  economically  sound. 
It  regards  this  conference  as  the  turning  point  in  the  search 
for  a  practical  and  just  solution  of  the  prison  labor  problem. 


THE  New  York  legislature  is  still  vitally  concerned  to 
keep  the  wells  of  learning  pure  and  undefiled.  A  bill 
"  to  amend  the  Education  Law,  in  relation  to  history  text 
books,"  is  now  pending.  It  provides  that :  "  No  text  book 
shall  be  used  or  designated  for  use  in  the  schools  of  any  city, 
union,  free-school  district  or  common  school  district  of  the 
state  which  (a)  ignores,  omits,  discounts,  "or  in  any  manner 
belittles,  ridicules,  distorts,  questions,  doubts,  or  denies  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  declaration  of  American  independ- 
ence, or  connected  with  the  American  revolution,  or  the  spirit 
and  determination  with  which  the  United  States  of  America 
has  established,  defended  and  maintained  its  rights  as  a  free 
nation  against  foreign  interference,  encroachment  and  aggres- 
sion; or  (b)  ignores,  omits,  discounts  or  in  any  manner  be- 
littles, ridicules,  falsifies,  distorts,  questions,  doubts  or  denies 
the  deeds  and  accomplishments  of  the  noted  American 
patriots,  or  questions  the  worthiness  of  their  motives,  or  casts 
aspersions  on  their  lives.  The  commissioner  of  education 
shall  supervise  the  enforcement  of  this  law  and  he  shall  with- 
hold all  public  school  moneys  from  any  city  or  district 
which,  in  his  judgment,  wilfully  omits  and  refuses  to  enforce 
the  provisions  of  this  article,  after  due  notice,  so  often  and 
so  long  as  such  wilful  omission  and  refusal  shall,  in  his  judg- 
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ment,  continue."  Eventually  the  legislature  will  have  to  go 
one  step  further.  It  will  have  to  select  the  text  book  that 
satisfies  the  majority  and  enact  that  book  into  law.  Then 
teachers  will  know  just  what  they  are  expected  to  teach — 
until  the  next  election,  at  any  rate ! 


THE  war  still  goes  on,  meanwhile,  in  San  Jose,  California, 
where  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Carnegie  Library  have 
just  banned  three  books  on  American  history,  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  insufficiently  patriotic.  Since  two  of  the  books 
were  written  by  Professor  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  Harvard, 
arch-patriot,  friend  and  fellow-historian  of  T.  R.  himself,  it 
seems  likely  that  no  history  book  can  ever  be  found  that  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  "  best  minds."  Moreover,  the  Ameri- 
can Classical  League  is  still  fighting  the  Germans.  The  league 
has  been  making  inquiries  in  the  schools  and  colleges  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  American  graduate  students  use  foreign 
languages.  In  these  inquiries  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Spanish 
and  Italian  are  named,  but  German  is  carefully  avoided.  So 
once  again  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  Humanists  are  human- 
istic in  name,  only ! 


Al  AO  the  list  of  large  cities  with  community  chests  which 
A  raise  their  budgets,  add  San  Francisco  and  St.  Louis. 
Except  for  the  small  city  of  San  Jose,  the  Pacific  Coast  has 
been  surprisingly  unsuccessful  in  the  large  gesture — typically 
Western,  you  might  say — of  the  community  chest.  Neither 
Portland  nor  Seattle  has  had  an  altogether  happy  experience 
with  it.  But  San  Francisco  has  raised  more  than  its  budget 
of  approximately  two  million  dollars,  and  is  particularly 
pleased  to  discover  that  more  than  100,000  persons,  instead 
of  an  estimated  54,000,  had-  a  share  in  giving.  St.  Louis, 
after  twelve  years'  effort  at  correlating  social  forces,  has  held 
an  equally  successful  campaign,  raising  well  over  a  million 
dollars  with  a  generous  oversubscription.  There  was  a 
wholesome  air  of  experiment  about  the  enterprise :  only  forty 
of  the  ninety-four  agencies  in  the  Community  Council  took 
part  in  the  fund,  the  Catholic  and  Jewish  agencies  waiting 
to  be  shown.  The  SURVEY  will  shortly  publish  a  review  of 
the  steps  by  which  St.  Louis  reached  this  point  in  community 
achievement,  which  suggests  how  sound  underpinning  and  a 
maturing  spirit  of  cooperation  contribute  to  the  success  of 
joint  financing. 


/"CRANKS  and  quacks  have  had  all  too  large  a  share  in 
\^  gratifying  the  public's  curiosity  as  to  its  health  and  ill- 
ness. Frequently  those  who  were  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
against  disease  have  had  scant  time  to  devote  to  popular  edu- 
cation for  health.  It  is,  therefore,  of  special  interest  and  im- 
portance that  the  American  Medical  Association  has  changed 
its  earlier  policies  and  is  coming  out  of  a  narrowly  profes- 
sional bailiwick  of  healing  the  sick  to  the  larger  preserves  of 
teaching  the  well  how  to  keep  well.  Hygeia,  the  new  month- 
ly magazine  of  the  association  intended  primarily  for  lay 
readers,  has  just  made  its  initial  bow  with  a  program  of  the 
broadest  character.  "  Hygeia,"  its  editors  announce,  "  will 
not  be  devoted  exclusively  to  questions  concerning  the  pre- 
vention of  disease,  though  these  matters  will  bulk  largely 
in  its  columns.  It  is  to  be  a  medical  journal  for  the  general 


reader.  It  will  deal  with  scientific  discoveries  that  are 
employed,  or  that  may  in  the  future  be  used  in  the  preventio 
or  cure  of  disease,  and  with  economic,  social,  political,  indu; 
trial,  and  educational  problems  so  far  as  they  have  a  bearin 
upon  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  people."  Armed  with  th 
scientific  authority  of  the  official  medical  organization,  H> 
geia  has  an  unrivaled  opportunity  to  bring  about  that  ct 
ordination  of  medical  effort  and  enlightened  public  opinio 
upon  which  the  progress  of  the  healtk  movement  must  b 
based. 


THE  biennial  struggle  between  the  proponents  of  soci: 
progress  and  the  inertia  of  legislatures  has  been  in  fu 
swing  during  the  past  months.  Generally  speaking,  the  la; 
and  professional  groups  which  seek  the  passage  of  such  law 
find  it  difficult  to  present  an  effective  front.  Sectarianism  ii 
social  work  still  hampers  unity  of  effort.  Such  experiment 
as  the  Indiana  Committee  on  Social  Legislation  are  there 
fore  significant.  Hurriedly  organized  in  January,  this  con; 
mittee  could  expect  to  have  little  immediate  influence  oi 
the  general  assembly  in  its  brief  session.  But  it  has  establishei 
itself  as  a  factor  in  the  social  resources  of  the  state.  The  de 
cision  to  make  it  a  permanent  organization  with  a  full-tim 
executive,  in  preparation  for  the  session  two  years  hence  an< 
those  which  follow,  is  a  practical  recognition  of  the  need  fo 
persistent  and  far-sighted  effort  to  clarify  opinion  and  brini 
it  to  a  working  focus. 


AS  cross-continent  commuters  leave  the  greater  uglines 
of  outlying  Chicago  and  the  lesser  ugliness  of  Gary 
journeying  eastward,  there  is  a  brief  glimpse  of  unspoiled  lak 
front  in  the  dune-lands.  It  is  good  news  that  the  Genera 
Assembly  of  Indiana  has  at  last  provided  funds  to  preserv 
the  dunes  as  a  state  park.  According  to  press  reports,  th 
success  of  the  effort  to  safeguard  them  was  due  to  the  coher 
ence  of  a  small  legislative  group  from  the  northwest  of  th 
state  "  which  as  usual  got  about  everything  that  the  corne 
county  desired."  Perhaps  a  similar  bloc  technique  will  b 
needed  to  transmute  into  reality  the  twenty  proposals  fo 
new  or  enlarged  state  parks  in  Illinois,  put  forward  by  th 
Friends  of  Our  Native  Landscape,  at  least  one  of  which  ha 
been  urged  for  ten  years  or  more.  All  of  them  are  charmingl; 
described  in  a  brochure  published  by  that  organization  a 
Chicago  which  should  have  a  wide  circulation,  not  only  ii 
Illinois,  but  among  those  provincial  easterners  and  westerner 
who  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  no  really  interestini 
American  scenery  to  be  found  between  the  Appalachians  am 
the  Rockies. 


THE  female  of  the  species,  it  appears,  is  more  patrioti 
than  the  male.  President  Harding  and  his  good  friends 
Dr.  Sawyer  and  Mr.  Brown,  proposed  a  Department  o 
Public  Welfare  as  part  of  the  reorganization  of  the  federa 
administration.  Nothing  has  come  of  it,  to  be  sure,  but  ther 
was  some  applause  for  the  suggestion.  It  was  left  for  th' 
Woman  Patriot  Publishing  Company  to  reveal  its  true  in 
wardness.  Protesting  against  the  projected  American  tou 
of  Mme.  Kalinina,  wife  of  the  Soviet  president,  this  indefa 
tigable  organization  charged,  in  the  newspapers  of  Apri 
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'ools'  Day,  that  the  effects  of  a  similar  tour  by  Alexandra 
Collontai,  in  1915  and  1916,  "are  still  inspiring  communist 
ctivities  and  feminist  legislation  in  this  country,  such  as  the 
•roposed  establishment  of  a  '  Public  Welfare  Department ' 
imilar  to  the  Soviet  Welfare  Department,  of  which  Kollontai 
iras  the  first  commissar."  The  serpent  of  bolshevik  propa- 
;anda  must  have  been  coiling  its  slimy  length  about  the 
tillars  of  the  front  porch  at  Marion !  The  Woman  Patriot 
s  outdoing  Mr.  Easley  in  making  the  reactionary  attitude 
idiculous. 

The  Bar  and  the  Brewers 

HOW  deep  a  Dutchman's  draft  should  be  is  the  question 
back  of  the  visit  to  this  country  of  E.  van  der  Meulen 
nd  N.  A.  de  Vries,  both  members  of  the  executive  committee 
f  the  Dutch  society  for  the  abolition  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
["hey  are  here  to  find  out  how  prohibition  is  working  and 
/ill  spend  three  or  four  months  in  this  country.  They  will 
o  back  with  data  not  only  as  to  American  stomachs  and 
ervous  systems  and  thirst  and  jails  and  hospitals  and  civil 
Iberties  and  stills  and  such :  but  also  with  some  very  interest- 
ig  cross  sections  of  the  American  mind  and  its  every-day 
abits — our  proneness,  for  example,  to  roll  on  the  tongue 
weeping  allegations  which  take  character  from  whether  the 
Migue  be  dry  or  wet.  Or  wants  to  be.  The  old  bogey  in 
be  early  days  of  the  compensation  movement  that  99  per 
ent  of  industrial  accidents  were  due  to  the  carelessness  of 
tie  men  has  its  counterpart  in  the  vast  company  of  alcoholic 
oung  girls  that  make  up  the  imaginative  ballet  of  your  ardent 
pponent  of  the  eighteenth  amendment.  And  vice  versa.  At 
ae  end  of  the  first  week,  the  Dutch  investigators  had  found 
alf  the  things  told  them  by  Americans  on  board  ship,  pro 
nd  con,  crinkling  up  into  fables.  The  lawyers  they  had 
iterviewed  seemed  so  proverbially  of  one  stripe  as  to  the 
ifringements  of  personal  freedom  that  they  had  all  but 
Dme  to  think  that  the  American  Bar  Association  was  an 
ffshoot  of  the  United  States  Brewers. 

Starting  out  in  New  York,  such  inquirers  could  easily  roll 
p  affirmative  or  negative  opinions,  according  to  the  preju- 
ices  with  which  they  started  in,  like  a  snow  ball,  which 
'ould  be  round  and  full  and  convincing  to  themselves  by  the 
me  they  reached  San  Francisco.  But  to  get  at  the  facts  is 
much  more  exacting  task.  With  the  thoroughness  of  Hol- 
inders,  they  may  be  expected  to  endeavor  to  get  away  from 
earsay  and  rationalizations;  and  they  may  find  they  can 
o  this  in  direct  ratio  to  their  distance  from  the  Atlantic 
aboard. 

We  are  strong  for  straw  ballots,  but  these  Dutch  investi- 
»tors  are  confronted  at  the  start  with  the  amazing  lack  of 
ly  convincing  American  inventory  of  the  actual  results  of 
ic  most  sweeping  piece  of  social  legislation  ever  enacted  in 
ic  United  States — one  which  has  touched  the  habits,  the 
:alth,  the  liberties,  the  home  life  and  industrial  efficiency  of 
tillions  of  people.  The  British  method  would  have  been  to 
ave  had  a  mixed  scientific  commission  draw  up  a  blue  book 
»sed  on  elaborate  study;  the  continental,  a  report  by  a  gov- 
•nment  bureau.  We  have  had  nothing  of  the  sort ;  and  the 
)litical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  public  agency  rendering 
ich  an  impartial  appraisal  are  evident.  With  us,  such  an 
quiry  would  seem  an  especial  charge  upon  the  great  founda- 
ons,  committed  to  the  advancement  of  the  social  welfare 
id  with  the  resources  and  habits  for  large-scale  research.  It 
ould  seem  a  type  of  exceptional  public  service  that  would 
ford  convincing  justification  for  such  endowments. 
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has  won  notable  success  in  the  long  hard 
fight  for  progress.  It  has  put  the  progressive  spirit  to 
work.  It  has  adopted  social  legislation  conceived  in  a 
broadly  liberal  spirit;  it  has  set  up  the  mechanism  to  put 
these  laws  into  effect;  a  well-balanced  system  of  commis- 
sions and  other  state  agencies,  dividing  the  field  of  social 
welfare  along  organic  lines.  Their  achievements  have  put 
California  in  the  forefront  of  the  states. 

The  whole  structure  is  now  jeopardized.  Governor  Friend 
W.  Richardson  has  presented  to  the  legislature  an  "economy" 
budget  which  abolishes  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and 
Housing,  whose  brilliant  work  is  described  on  p.  75 ;  kills 
the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections;  reduces  the 
Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  which  administers  minimum 
wage  legislation,  to  complete  ineffectiveness;  eliminates  the 
preventive  work  of  the  Industrial  Accident  Commission  and 
the  State  Board  of  Health ;  cuts  widows'  pensions,  the  State 
Library  funds  for  the  purchase  of  new  books,  and  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  which  collects  wages  for  employes  who 
have  been  defrauded  and  enforces  the  eight-hour  and  child- 
labor  laws;  cripples  the  teachers'  colleges;  wipes  out  state 
supervision  of  physical  education;  destroys  the  pest  control 
and  other  preventive  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  cuts  right  and  left  into  other  state  services. 

The  budget  may  have  been  acted  upon  by  the  time  these 
words  are  read.  If  the  governor's  recommendations  are  sus- 
tained the  wastage  of  accumulated  experience  and  the  loss  of 
momentum  which  will  result  will  cost  the  state  far  more  than 
the  money  which  it  proposed  to  save  during  the  next  two 
years. 

So  much  would  be  true  whatever  the  motive  of  the  pro- 
posed economy.  The  special  irony  of  the  situation  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  public  utility  corporations,  not  the  individual 
tax-payer,  benefit  by  the  reduction  in  state  expenditures.  Since 
1910  California  has  operated  under  a  dual  system  of  taxation. 
Public  utility  corporations,  relieved  of  all  local  taxation  on 
operative  property,  pay  a  fixed  percentage  of  gross  revenue  to 
the  state.  Private  and  personal  property  is  taxed  only  for 
city  and  county  purposes.  The  state  tax  is  adjusted  every  two 
years ;  naturally  every  effort  to  increase  it  to  a  point  where  it 
bears  an  equitable  relation  to  local  tax  rates  is  bitterly  con- 
tested by  the  corporations.  The  Southern  Pacific  and  Santa 
Fe  Railroads  brought  suit  to  invalidate  the  increase  which 
was  levied  in  1921  after  a  hammer-and-tongs  fight:  some 
$5,000,000  of  taxes  are  thus  withheld  from  use.  Governor 
Richardson's  economy  program  is  essentially  a  concession  to 
the  same  interests  which  Hiram  Johnson,  in  his  early  crusad- 
ing days,-  drove  for  the  time  being  out  of  their  entrenched 
position  in  California  politics. 

"  These  are  dark  days  for  us  in  California,"  writes  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  SURVEY.  "  Practically  every  position  which 
carries  direct  contact  to  the  people  in  any  educational  way 
has  been  eliminated,"  writes  another.  The  California  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  has  centered  its  effort  especially  on 
saving  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  and  the 
Commission  of  Housing  and  Immigration.  Both,  as  it  hap- 
pens, are  made  up  of  unpaid  commissioners.  It  is  proposed 
to  transfer  the  duties  of  the  State  Board  to  a  subdivision  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  a  body  of  three,  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, which  prepares  the  biennial  budget.  '"  The  appeal  for 
the  retention  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities,"  says  the  con- 
ference, "  is  an  appeal  for  freedom  for  the  humanitarian 
policies  of  the  state — freedom  from  financial  control,  freedom 
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from  political  control,  freedom  to  make  appeal  to  public 
opinion — direct  and  unhampered."  The  work  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Immigration  and  Housing  is  doubly  attacked.  It 
has  already  turned  over  its  immigrant  education  section  to 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  but  the  Americanization  service 
of  that  board  would  now  be  wiped  out.  It  is  proposed  to 
divide  its  other  functions  between  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics and  the  Board  of  Health,  but  each  of  these  bureaus  has 
its  normal  income  sharply  cut. 

Newspaper  reports  indicate  that  the  Governor  has  been 
won  over  to  the  restoration  of  a  part  of  the  commission's 
allowance.  The  budget  law  gives  him  the  right  to  veto 
the  appropriation  bill  as  a  whole  or  to  strike  out  any  specific 
items  which  meet  with  his  disfavor.  An  appropriation  to 
which  he  is  opposed  must  command  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the 
legislature  to  assure  its  passage  over  his  veto.  On  Governor 
Richardson  rests  the  major  responsibility  for  deciding 
whether  California  is  to  face  about  and,  for  the  next  two 
years,  to  march  backward. 

New  Plans  for  an  Old  Conference 

IN  SPITE  of  the  fact  that  the  table  d'hote  program  of  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  Conference  of  Social  Work  is  "  a 
return  to  the  good  old  days  of  the  smaller  conferences,  when 
there  were  no  distracting  choices,"  as  one  veteran  puts  it, 
there  will  be  novel  elements  a-plenty. 

For  one  thing,  there  will  be  on  each  day  one  session  at 
which  research  specialists  will  present  their  newest  discoveries. 
On  the  Health  day,  for  instance,  the  director  of  the  Health 
Department  Laboratories  of  New  York  City,  Dr.  William 
H.  Park,  will  speak  on  Promising  Fields  of  Medical  Research 
Hearing  on  Public  Health. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  give  prominence  to  subjects 
which  have  heretofore  been  slighted,  such  as  the  rural  social 
problem,  which  has  had  no  special  section  since  the  Pittsburgh 
Conference  in  1917,  and  the  Negro  problem.  On  the  Health 
day  Major  Moton  of  Tuskegee  will  preside  at  a  group  meet- 
ing on  Social  Health  Problems  in  Rural  Communities,  at 
which  there  will  be  papers  in  both  of  these  subject  fields. 

New  also  is  the  special  day  on  Public  Opinion,  of  which 
John  H.  Finley,  associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Times, 
is  chairman.  There  will  be  papers  on  What  the  Public,  and 
What  the  Press  Thinks  of  Social  Work,  and  on  Why  Social 
Ideals  have  Failed  to  Permeate  Public  Opinion. 

There  will  be  notable  speakers  from  abroad.  On  the  In- 
dustry evening  there  will  be  an  address  by  James  J.  Mallon, 
who  succeeded  Canon  Barnett,  the  original  head  worker  of 
Toynbee  Hall,  the  oldest  social  settlement  in  the  world, 
though  founded  four  years  later  than  the  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  Mr.  Mallon  will  speak  on  Industry  as  a  Basic  Factor 
in  Social  Welfare. 

Dean  Roscoe  Pound  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  who 
has  charge  of  the  day  on  Law  and  Government,  is  a  somewhat 
new  conference  figure.  One  interesting  subject  on  his  day 
is  the  Passing  of  the  Stone  Age  in  Care  and  Custody.  Mrs. 
Woolley  of  Detroit,  who  is  chairman  for  The  School,  is  not 
yet  well  known  to  the  conference,  but  Dr.  Livingston  Far- 
rand,  president  of  Cornell  University,  who  is  chairman  for 
Health;  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan  of  the  Catholic  University  at 
Washington,  chairman  for  Industry;  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn 
of  New  York,  an  ex-president  of  the  conference,  who  is  chair- 
man for  the  Church ;  and  Porter  R.  Lee,  director  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work,  who  is  chairman  for  the  Home, 
are  all  familiar  leaders  who  will  attract  manv. 


In  its  half  century  the  conference  has  seen  such  amazii 
progress  that  almost  anything  now  seems  possible  for  the  ne; 
half  century  if  the  workers  do  not  weary.  The  conferen 
confers  only,  but  those  who  confer  are  keen  for  action.  As 
sort  of  social  midwife  this  conference  has  assisted  in  the  bir 
of  many  of  the  greatest  organizations  for  good  which  t< 
modern  world  knows. 

More   Houses 

AGAINST  a  background  of  severe  shortage  and  risii 
rents,  New  York  has  seen  since  February,  1921, 
astonishing  volume  of  new  house  building.  When  parti 
exemption  from  local  taxation  was  granted  new  residen 
buildings,  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  Throughout  19; 
plans  were  filed  at  the  average  rate  of  $6,000,000  a  w« 
The  tide  rose  even  higher  in  1922;  by  the  end  of  the  ye 
over  $700,000,000  had  been  pledged  to  new  housing.  The 
was  great  activity  in  the  sale  of  building  lots.  Because  of  t 
fact  that  New  York  has  full  valuation  of  real  estate  and 
comparatively  high  tax  rate,  these  lots  were  purchased  mair 
by  persons  intending  to  improve  them  and  not  by  speculate 

That  so  large  a  building  program  should  be  undertak 
under  the  adverse  conditions  existing  was  a  matter  of  surprL 
Many  predicted  that  the  rent  restriction  laws  would  dri 
resentful  owners  of  buildings  to  leave  the  business.  Wag 
of  mechanics  rose  to  abnormal  heights.  Many  were  and  a 
in  receipt  of  wages  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  in  excess  of  t 
union  scale.  Building  materials  soared  to  prices  higher  th 
in  wartime.  Nevertheless,  new  building  plans  were  beii 
filed  daily.  Investors  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  f 
ordinary  buildings  the  tax  exemption  would  within  the  te 
year  period  save  them  one-third  of  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  decision  of  Supreme  Court  Justice  John  J.  Tii 
ney  holding  unconstitutional  the  state  law  which  permitt 
this  exemption  came  as  a  shock,  therefore,  to  both  builde 
and  tenants.  Before  the  passage  of  the  law  the  ablest  co 
stitutional  lawyers  were  consulted  by  various  interest 
bodies.  They  were  practically  unanimous  in  the  belief  th 
the  law  would  be  constitutional. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  city  had  a  surplus  of  ho« 
ing,  some  good  and  some  bad,  but  sufficient  to  provide  accoi 
modations  for  at  least  a  quarter  million  people,  befe 
the  United  States  entered  the  war.  The  abnormal  pressu 
on  city  living  quarters  which  was  felt  during  the  war  did  n 
at  once  result,  therefore,  in  a  shortage  in  New  York, 
was  not  until  about  January  i,  1920,  that  a  real  deficit  t 
curred,  though  the  anticipated  shortage  had  already  caused  ; 
increase  in  rates. 

There  was  no  response  in  the  shape  of  an  increased  buildii 
program.  The  wages  of  building  mechanics  and  the  cost 
building  materials  were  so  high  that  no  one  could  count  up 
a  profit  in  producing  buildings.  The  legislature  of  1919  h; 
passed  rent  restriction  laws  which  practically  secured  peof 
in  their  homes  as  long  as  they  paid  the  rental  which  they  h 
previously  been  paying;  such  legislation  did  not  tend  to  e 
courage  building.  With  a  view  to  meeting  the  situation  th 
created,  Governor  Smith  called  an  extraordinary  session 
the  legislature,  which  met  September  20,  1920,  and  adopt 
an  amendment  to  the  tax  law  which  permitted  local  govei 
ing  boards  partially  to  exempt  new  residence  buildings  frc 
local  taxation  until  January  1932.  The  exemption  was  Hi 
ited  to  $5,000  per  family  and  to  $1,000  per  room  (to  avc 
putting  a  premium  on  the  construction  of  small  suites 
rooms)  and  the  measure  was  permissive.  The  city  of  N« 
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ork  did  not  avail  itself  of  the  permission  granted  until  Feb- 
ary  1921.  Other  cities  and  villages,  about  eight  in  all, 
.lowed  suit. 

For  these  communities  Justice  Tierney's  decision  was  a  dis- 
uraging  check  to  housing  relief.  As  we  go  to  press,  how- 
»r,  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  re- 
rsed  his  ruling,  and  though  a  further  appeal  may  be  taken, 
;  indications  are  clearly  that  the  law  will  finally  be  upheld, 
eanwhile  an  extension  of  the  tax  exemption  law  has  been 
Dposed  and  will  probably  be  adopted  at  Albany.  The  New 
>rk  experiment  may  be  expected  to  continue. 

To  Control  Unemployment 

| RESIDENT  HARDING'S  Conference  on  Unemploy- 
ment, which  met  in  September,  1921,  arranged  for  the 
pointment  of  a  Committee  on  Unemployment  and  Business 
'cles.  Owen  D.  Young  was  its  chairman ;  the  other  mem- 
•s  were  Clarence  M.  Woolley,  Joseph  H.  Defrees,  Mat- 
:w  Woll,  Mary  Van  Kleeck,  and  Edward  Eyre  Hunt, 
xetary.  At  that  time  the  country  was  wallowing  in  the 
•ugh  of  business  depression  and  "  millions  "  of  wage-earners 
•xe  unemployed.  Now,  with  conditions  vastly  changed  and 
siness  on  the  "  upward  swing  of  the  cycle,"  the  committee 
ngs  out  a  "  short  report "  just  thirty  pages  long.  Refer- 
:c  is  made  in  it  to  a  "  full  report  "  about  to  be  published, 
idents  of  the  subject  will  wait  for  that  with  an  interest  not 
the  least  abated  by  the  document  now  in  hand. 
The  report  defines  the  term  "  business  cycle  "  and  briefly, 
rough  a  few  illustrations,  indicates  the  effect  upon  business 
icrally  of  over-expansion  and  extensions  of  credit  during 
n'ods  of  apparently  increasing  prosperity.  It  shows  that 
len  expansion  is  based  upon  faulty  information  as  to  the 
d  state  of  the  economic  organism,  it  is  apt  to  lead  to  dis- 
er,  and  to  hasten  and  accelerate  the  downward  swing  of 
:  cycle. 

In  its  recommendations  the  committee  emphasizes  the  need 
better  and  more  thorough-going  statistics  of  trends  in  in- 
stry  and  commerce.  It  urges  business  men  to  cooperate 
th  the  government  by  voluntarily  giving  information,  and 
urges  the  development  of  the  fact-gathering  agencies  in  the 
ipartment  of  Commerce  and  of  Labor.  On  the  basis  of 
»re  complete  information  thus  secured,  the  statistical  service 
the  government  could  be  greatly  improved. 
The  steps  proposed  by  the  committee  having  specific  refer- 
x  to  the  control  of  the  business  cycle  include,  first  of  all, 
itrol  of  credit.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  the  banker 
•using  loans  for  extensions  of  business  or  plant  when  the 
ts  available  to  the  bank  indicate  that  such  extension  is 
wise.  The  banker  should  regard  himself  and  should  be 
jarded  as  an  expert  counselor  in  such  matters.  The  Fed- 
tl  Reserve  system  has  contributed  toward  stability,  but  its 
luence  can  be  extended  further.  In  addition  to  these 
:ommendations,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  business  man 
nself  to  control  intelligently  the  expansion  of  his  own 
siness.  Of  course  neither  the  banks  nor  the  business  men 
>  follow  these  suggestions  far  unless  better  statistical 
dyses  of  business  conditions  are  available. 
Other  recommendations  of  the  committee  include  distribu- 
n  of  construction  and  repair  work  by  government  agencies, 
Iroads  and  public  utilities  so  that  the  major  part  of  it  is 
ne  during  periods  of  depression;  the  building  up  of  unem- 
>yment  reserve  funds,  and  the  organization  of  public  em- 
>yment  bureaus. 
Just  why  the  committee  thought  it  advisable  to  bring  out 


so  short  a  report  is  not  altogether  clear.  It  is  too  short  to 
enable  the  reader  to  feel  any  substantial  certainty  as  to  the 
views  of  the  committee,  beyond  certain  basic  propositions  that 
have  been  discussed  before,  and  with  respect  to  some  of  these 
even,  he  is  left  in  some  doubt.  Of  course  what  we  need  is  to 
lessen  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  (if  one  may  use  any  other 
term  than  cycle)  and  of  course  it  is  the  job  of  the  bankers 
and  the  business  men,  backed  up  by  the  government,  to  do  it. 
It  is  good  for  the  committee  to  reiterate  that  point.  But  does 
the  committee  really  think  that  public  employment  agencies 
are  as  insignificant  as  their  report  would  indicate?  Pointing 
out,  as  they  do,  that  what  is  needed  more  than  anything  else 
is  information,  do  they  think  that  public  employment  agencies 
would  at  this  very  point  render  no  appreciable  service  ?  And, 
as  for  unemployment  insurance — a  term  which  for  some  rea- 
son the  committee  would  not  allow  itself  to  use — is  there 
nothing  to  say  of  it  except  that  "  certain  inherent  difficulties 
immediately  become  apparent,"  and  that  of  the  plans  in  effect, 
"each  has  its  obvious  difficulties"?  Of  course,  one  may 
reply  that  this  was  a  committee  on  the  business  cycle.  That 
is  true.  But  it  was  this  committee  that  included  in  its  recom- 
mendations 9  and  10  these  fleeting  and  unsatisfactory  refer- 
ences to  "  Unemployment  Reserve  Funds,"  and  "  Employ- 
ment Bureaus."  The  reader  must  certainly  await  the  full 
report  before  reaching  any  final  conclusion  as  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  Secretary  Hoover's  committee. 

The  Labor  Situation  in  France 

TWO  great  problems  are  involved  in  the  social  implications 
}f  the  labor  question,  the  problem  of  work  conditions  and 
the  problem  of  living  conditions.  France  is  making  seri- 
ous attempts  to  solve  them  both. 

The  problem  of  work  conditions  lies  essentially  in  the 
regulations  concerning  the  length  of  the  working  day.  A 
law  was  passed  by  the  French  Parliament  establishing  the 
universal  rule  of  the  eight-hour  day  in  all  industries  for  all 
France,  in  1914.  The  enforcement  of  this  law  began  after 
the  war.  Now  four  years  of  experience  have  demonstrated 
that  there  are  serious  inconveniences  to  such  a  sweeping 
measure.  I  put  aside  the  question  of  whether  it  was  advis- 
able to  put  into  effect  a  law  reducing  hours  of  work  at  a 
time  when  France  needed  her  industries  to  be  doubly  produc- 
tive to  repair  the  frightful  destructions  wrought  by  the  Ger- 
mans. 

There  is  no  real  doubt  that  the  sum  total  of  production 
has  diminished.  The  employers  say  that  it  is  the  fault  of 
the  eight-hour  day  (and  they  are  not  wrong).  The  trade 
unions  say  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  employers,  who  have  not 
introduced  the  necessary  improvements  in  the  machinery  or 
in  the  methods  (and  they  are  partly  right).  But  it  takes 
time  and  money  to  make  such  improvements,  and  there  is 
little  time  for  experiments  at  the  present  moment,  and  there 
is  little  available  capital.  What  I  want  to  point  out  is  the 
effort  made — not  without  a  clash  of  antagonistic  interests — 
to  do  away  with  some  of  the  most  glaring  drawbacks  of  the 
law. 

In  the  railroads  there  had  developed  absurd  consequences 
of  the  eight-hour  law.  In  some  small  stations,  where  few 
trains  pass  in  the  day,  the  number  of  employes  had  to  be 
doubled,  although  the  work  was  very  light  even  for  half 
the  number  of  men.  In  many  places  the  railroad  employes 
were  jealously  looked  upon  by  the  farmers  and  the  indus- 
trial workers.  But  a  worse  consequence  was  the  deficit  in 
the  railroad  budgets.  Finally  a  new  law  had  to  be  passed  by 
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which  an  actual  (and  no  longer  a  nominal)  eight  hours' 
work  was  required  of  railroad  employes.  There  was  a  timid 
protest  on  the  part  of  the  militants,  who  tried,  among  other 
arguments,  to  attribute  a  recent  ugly  railroad  accident  to  the 
helplessness  of  the  overworked  employes.  But  the  case 
was  plainly  made  up  for  the  occasion.  On  the  whole,  public 
opinion  is  against  such  resistance  to  the  new  regulations.  The 
employes  themselves  admit  the  justice  of  the  change.  Be- 
sides, there  are  ten  applications  for  one  position  in  the 
railroads.  In  all  likelihood  no  serious  trouble  is  to  be 
expected. 

There  has  been  trouble  in  the  case  of  work  on  board  sea- 
going steamers,  where  the  reasons  for  a  modification  of  the 
eight-hour  law  were  of  a  different  nature.  The  French 
delegates  at  the  International  Labor  Conference  had  been 
solemnly  promised  by  the  other  nations — by  the  English  in 
particular — that  the  eight-hour  rule  would  be  applied  in  the 
British  merchant  marine.  When  it  came  to  fulfilling  their 
promise,  the  English  found  it  convenient  to  forget  it.  The 
French  merchant  marine,  therefore,  found  itself  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  in  world  competition,  at  a  time  when  it  is  hard 
for  a  merchant  marine  to  live  at  all.  It  was  necessary  to 
remedy  the  evil  by  lengthening  the  working  day  for  sailors 
(not  for  stokers  or  engineers)  to  nine  hours,  and,  in  an 
emergency,  ten  hours.  The  sailors  decided  to  go  on  strike, 
applying  the  new  method  of  "partial  offensives."  They 
opened  hostilities  at  Marseilles  just  when  a  Colonial  Exhi- 
bition had  immensely  increased  the  traffic  in  that  great  port. 
They  made  the  situation  very  bad  for  a  few  days,  thousands 
of  passengers  being  blocked  at  Marseilles  and  finding  no 
room  in  hotels.  After  a  few  days,  however,  foreign  sailors 
in  large  numbers  offered  their  services,  and  the  strikers  were 
obliged  to  give  in.  Sporadic  strikes  at  Bordeaux  and  Havre 
were  of  no  consequence.  Today  the  new  regulation  is  ac- 
cepted, temporarily  at  least,  on  board  the  French  merchant 
fleet. 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  LOWER  WAGES 

More  serious  troubles  occurred  when  an  attempt  was  made, 
not  this  time  to  lengthen  the  hours,  but  to  reduce"  the  wages, 
in  the  steel  industry.  The  workmen  were  determined  not  to 
let  wages  go  down.  The  fight  began  at  Havre,  at  the  local 
branch  of  the  Creusot  concern.  It  soon  degenerated  into 
street  affrays,  the  steel  workers  being  reinforced  by  the 
dockers,  who  are  in  France  the  most  reckless  and  the  most 
intemperate  of  laborers.  There  were  barricades,  firing  from 
the  troops,  and  altogether  an  ugly  struggle  (probably  with 
rashness  on  both  sides),  with  no  result.  The  status  quo 
was  maintained.  There  is  no  prospect  of  any  improvement 
either  in  conditions  of  production  or  in  conditions  of  living. 
French  industry  continues  to  face  a  crisis. 

It  is  the  more  remarkable,  in  such  circumstances,  that  so- 
cial reforms  are  being  introduced  in  the  French  factories.  I 
have  pointed  in  a  former  article  to  the  very  important  move 
made  by  a  majority  of  French  manufacturers,  establishing  a 
"  family  extra-wage  "  for  married  men  and  men  with  famil- 
ies, in  the  form  of  a  special  allowance,  over  and  above  the 
market  wage  and  the  bonus,  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
children.  This  institution  of  the  family  extra-wage  has 
spread  all  over  France  to  such  an  extent  that  more  than  two 
and  a  half  million  French  workmen  are  benefited  by  it.  The 
extra  allowance  is  by  no  means  insignificant;  it  represents  a 
considerable  addition  to  a  workingman's  budget.  It  is  often 
supplemented  by  a  special  bonus  at  the  birth  of  every  child, 
and  another  bonus  if  the  mother  nurses  the  baby.  To  meet 


the  possible  danger  of  treacherous  discrimination  agai 
married  workmen  on  the  part  of  unscrupulous  employi 
combinations  of  employers  have  been  formed  in  all 
great  industrial  regions,  on  the  principle  that  each  emplo 
contributes  a  certain  percentage  of  the  whole  payroll  of 
plant  to  a  common  fund.  It  is  out  of  this  common  f> 
that  the  allowances  are  paid  to  the  fathers  of  families.  Tfc 
combinations  work  through  a  committee  called  Cham 
de  Compensation.  There  were  five  such  chambers  of  c< 
pensation  in  1919:  there  are  107  in  France  today.  T 
take  care,  as  I  said,  of  two  and  a  half  million  workmen  ; 
spend  nearly  a  billion  francs  a  year.  The  reasons  for  1 
splendid  growth  are:  first,  the  patriotic  desire,  on  the  p 
of  all  responsible  Frenchmen,  to  encourage  the  birthrate 
appropriate  social  measures  of  safety ;  second,  the  feeling  t 
the  chambers  of  compensation  have  gone  beyond  their  01 
inal  scope  and  have  become  general  agents  of  social  impro 
ment  in  industry. 

FACTORY  REFORMS   ON    THE   AMERICAN    PLAN 

Some  phases  of  welfare  work  and  of  industrial  mana 
ment,  that  were  hardly  realizable  in  France  because  of 
small  size  of  the  plants  and  the  small  scale  of  the  pro! 
have  become  applicable  only  through  a  combination  of  ind 
tries  in  a  large  city  or  in  a  region.  The  most  perfect  org 
ization  is  probably  that  of  the  textile  industry  in  the  gr 
northern  center  of  Roubaix-Tourcoing.  There  the  best 
ordination  has  been  obtained  and  the  most  generous  spirit 
social  service  has  developed.  The  establishment  of  the  fa 
ily  extra-wage  has  proved  a  school  of  disinterestedness  z 
social  responsibility.  A  good  many  employers  (those, 
instance,  who  resort  mostly  to  youthful  labor)  pay  rm 
more  to  the  compensation  fund  than  they  receive.  Yet  tl 
accept  this  as  a  contribution  to  national  solidarity  and 
local  effort  to  improve  relations  existing  between  labor  a 
capital. 

From  that  to  a  wider,  more  comprehensive  view  of  p 
sonnel  management  was  but  a  little  way.  A  special  co 
mittee  was  appointed  to  take  in  hand  all  that  concerr 
industrial  relations.  A  man  was  found,  of  experienced  a 
sympathetic  mind,  who  undertook  to  give  private  intervie 
to  the  individual  workmen,  in  the  manner  practised  by  p 
sonnel  managers  in  America.  A  staff  of  visiting  nurses  v 
appointed,  so  that  the  mothers  should  make  the  best  use 
the  motherhood  allowance  for  their  babies'  health  and 
their  own.  Advice  on  hygiene,  consultations,  preve 
treatment,  etc.,  have  been  provided.  An  aerium  for  i 
tives  and  for  children  living  in  a  contaminated  environn 
has  been  built.  Various  forms  of  social  institutions,  tl 
were  beyond  the  scope  of  individual  effort,  such  as  sickri' 
insurance  and  old-age  pensions,  are  in  preparation. 

The  movement  is  extending  to  all  the  important  groi 
of  industries.  We  have  just  celebrated  the  foundation  of 
hundredth  chamber  of  compensation  (now  over-reacked 
seven  units).  French  industry  is  beginning  to  realize  wl 
is  extensively  done  in  America  to  better  industrial  relati< 
by  the  initiative  of  employers. 

A  move  has  already  been  made  in  Parliament  to  try 
put  the  whole  movement  under  government  control  and 
make  it  compulsory.  But  the  employers,  while  doing  th 
best  to  widen  their  associations,  want  the  movement  to 
main  private  and  to  bear  the  character  of  a  spontanei 
advance  towards  social  solidarity.  No  one  in  America  v 
blame  them.  CHARLES  CESTRI 

Paris 
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Waste  Land 


THE  Florida  Flyer  stopped  at  the  wayside  crossing  to 
wait  for  orders  and  to  take  on  water.  At  one  of  the 
windows  of  a  pullman  sat  a  man  whose  face  indicated 
that  his  ancestors  had  come  from  somewhere  northeast  of 
Suez.  With  those  ancestors  he  was  not,  however,  in  the 
least  concerned.  His  own  affairs  absorbed  his  interest.  He 
had  come  from  Palm  Beach,  where,  as  a  winter  visitor,  he 
had  been  trying,  rather  unsuccessfully,  to  play;  he  was  on 
his  way  to  New  York,  where  he  should  be,  once  more,  fully 
at  home.  For  the  three  minutes  that  the  train  waited  at 
the  wayside  crossing,  he  held  his  eyes  rigidly  forward,  as  if 
the  world  about  him  were  unreal;  as  if  he  could  already 
see  the  golden  city  of  his  dreams. 

He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wayside  country. 
All  that  lay  between  the  northern  limits  of  Palm  Beach 
and  the  Battery  was  to  him  Waste  Land !  He  would  cross 
northern  Florida,  the  corner  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
North  Carolina,  Virginia:  All  Waste  Land!  His  eyes 
might  waver  for  a  moment  as  he  came  to  Washington;  but 
Maryland  would  stifle  all  his  dawning  interest.  His  spirit 
might  begin  to  revive  as  he  passed  Philadelphia;  but  New 
Jersey  would  be  just  some  more  Waste  Land.  Not  until 
he  was  safely  under  the  North  River  would  he  breathe 
freely  and  begin  to  look  about  himself  like  a  normal  human 
being.  For  thirty-six  precious  golden  hours  of  time  that  is 
money,  he  would  be  traveling  through  Waste  Land.  And 
Waste  Land  is  wasted  time,  wasted  life,  nothing  done! 

It  must  be  confessed  that  if  he  had  looked  about  him  at 
the  wayside  crossing,  he  would  have  found  little  to  allay 
his  contempt.  The  land  was  Waste  Land ;  the  people  were 
mostly  Waste  People;  their  lives  looked  like  Waste  Lives. 
Their  conversations  were  meager  and  childish.  In  the  course 
of  half  an  hour  the  talk  of  two  Negroes  would  hardly 
amount  to  more  than: 

"Well,  is  yuh  goin'  ova  tumorra,  Sam?" 

"  No,  Ah  ain't  a-goin'  ova  till  Monday." 

He  could  have  listened  in,  for  hours,  to  music  furnished 
by  an  old,  blind  Negro,  who  played  a  battered  accordion  and 
sang  in  a  battered  voice  such  songs  as: 

"  Ah's  got  'ligion  in  mah  soul,  Ah's  glad, 

And  the  world  can't  do  me  no  harm." 
Or,  waiting  a  little  while,  he  might  have  heard  this  same 
old  Negro  play  and  sing  "  Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,"  with 
interesting  variations  and  with  startling  syncopations,  giv- 
ing a  hint  of  something  that  might  once  have  been  within. 
But,  on  the  whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  longer  he 
had  waited  the  stronger  his  contempt  would  have  grown. 
All  Waste  Land! 

And  yet,  the  territory  between  Palm  Beach  and  the  Bat- 
tery is  land;  the  people  at  the  wayside  crossing  are  people; 
time  comes  and  goes  with  them  as  with  others,  elsewhere; 
their  lives  are  human  lives — or,  at  least,  they  might  be! 
New  York  may  ridicule  the  Waste  Land,  west  or  south, 
and  try  to  convince  itself  that  all  who  live  on  what  it  calls 
Main  Street  are  vacant-minded.  Palm  Beach  may  pass  by, 
contemptuously,  not  even  deigning  the  recognition  implied 
in  ridicule.  But  New  York,  for  all  its  affectation  of  self- 
containment,  still  lives  upon  the  land.  And  Palm  Beach, 
a  precarious  ridge  between  the  ocean  and  the  swamps,  could 
not  exist  a  week  without  the  offerings,  from  these  same 
Waste  Lands. 

It  is  true  that  along  much  of  the  line  of  the  Florida  Flyer, 
life  has  been  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms.  Not,  however, 


from  its  own  choice.  New  York  and  Palm  Beach  must 
have  the  first  fruits  from  all  these  lands.  Their  minds  are 
set  to  this  harvest.  They  can  take  it,  so  why  should  they 
not?  That  is  Business!  Whatever  is  left  over  belongs  to 
the  Waste  People  of  these  Waste  Lands:  upon  this  remnant 
they  must  build  their  lives,  or  let  them  drift.  What  won- 
der that  their  "  civilization  "  merits  the  contempt  of  those 
who  ride  on  the  Florida  Flyer! 

Yet,  when  New  York  and  Palm  Beach  are  at  home, 
they  are  not  wholly  unmindful  of  certain  obligations  to  these 
distant  Waste  People.  They  gladly  contribute  to  the  trea- 
suries of  those  associations  which  send  missionaries  to  save 
these  Waste  Lives.  And  so,  in  this  round-about  way,  some 
little  part  of  what  these  Waste  Lands  produce  comes  back 
to  them — to  help  them  feel  how  superior  is  the  life  men 
live  in  cities! 

Will  a  real  civilization  ever  be  possible  to  these  Waste 
People  of  the  Waste  Lands?  Such  a  civilization  is  rising 
amongst  them.  now.  It  is  not  coming  from  New  York,  how- 
ever; much  less  from  Palm  Beach.  It  is  arising  out  of 
the  native  soils:  soil  of  the  land,  soil  of  the  people,  soil  of 
time.  A  civilization  for  these  Waste  Lands  could  never 
be  handed  down  from  any  remote  sanctuary  of  programs:  It 
must  grow  up  out  of  the  soil,  in  the  lives  and  the  living 
of  the  people,  by  the  processes  of  time.  For  these  reasons, 
civilization  will  be  a  long  story — in  these  Waste  Lands. 

But  that  story  already  has  its  beginnings,  out  of  the  soil, 
in  small  corners,  little  by  little,  here  and  there  among  the 
people. 

One  such  promising  corner  may  be  found  on  St.  Helena 
Island,  one  of  the  "  sea  islands,"  in  Port  Royal  Harbor,  not 
far  from  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  Here,  off  the  main 
lines  of  travel,  Penn  School  has  been  working  amongst  the 
Negroes  since  the  summer  of  1 862.  Few  in  New  York  know 
of  the  work  of  this  school,  and  probably  no  one  in  Palm 
Beach  knows  of  its  existence ;  but  as  an  experiment  in  educa- 
tion nothing  more  important  is  happening  in  America  today. 
Its  story  will  be  told  at  length  in  these  columns,  some  day. 
Now,  only  a  hint  of  its  surpassing  human  interest  may  be 
suggested. 

THE  RISE  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

It  is  a  story  of  the  rise  of  the  people,  the  Waste  People, 
on  the  foundations  of  Waste  Land.  The  leaders  of  this 
movement  are  of  the  people,  too;  for,  though  some  of  these 
leaders  came,  years  ago,  from  otherwhere,  they  have  expa- 
triated themselves  from  all  the  superficialities  of  their  pasts 
and  naturalized  themselves  within  the  aspirations  of  the 
people:  they  now  are  of  the  people  and  of  the  soil. 

This  does  not  mean  that  they  have  forgotten  all  their 
pasts,  their  ancient  cultures  and  wisdoms.  They  have  real- 
ized upon  those  fine  old  spiritual  wealths  by  turning  what 
to  most  of  us  is  sterile  knowledge  into  pregnant  wisdom. 
Hence,  they  do  not  despise  or  deny  the  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  people  of  the  Waste  Lands;  they  do  not  offer 
them  easy  ways  into  some  doubtful  kingdom;  they  do  not 
attempt)  to  substitute  their  own  exotic  culture,  however 
noble  it  may  be,  for  the  native,  local  cultures,  however  crude 
these  may  be.  Such  quick  ways  of  saving  Waste  Lands 
have  been  often  tried,  and  everywhere  found  wanting. 
These  wise  leaders  are  among  the  Waste  People  as  garden- 
ers, with  the  wisdom  of  the  soil.  They  seek  to  cultivate 
whatever  living  culture  they  may  find,  however  wild,  hop- 
ing to  make  it  by  the  processes  of  growth  and  care,  a  finer 
but  still  native  culture  in  good  time.  These  things  they 
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have  done,  working  in  quiet  for  these  many  years.  Hav- 
ing a  profound  faith  in  life,  they  have  the  patience  of  time. 
And  so,  there,  not  far  from  the  wayside  crossing  where 
the  Florida  Flyer  passes,  in  at  least  one  small  corner  of  the 
Waste  Land,  civilization  is  at  work,  like  coral  polyps,  be- 
neath the  waste,  building  the  secure  foundations  which  will 
eventually  lift  all  these  Waste  Lands  above  the  welter  of 
old  times  and  tides.  And  out  of  the  soil  of  these  redeemed 
Waste  Lands,  the  Waste  People  are  building  an  indigenous 
civilization,  real  as  the  soil  itself;  a  civilization  that  will, 
in  good  time,  compel  the  notice  of  the  world ;  even  of  those 
who  now  lament  the  waste  hours  they  must  spend  in  tra- 
versing these  Waste  Lands.  J.  K.  H. 

Is   the   Minimum  Wage 
Unconstitutional  ? 

(At  vie  go  to  press,  the  Supreme  Court,  5  to  3,  answers  Yes. — EnJ 

THE  District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  case,  argued 
last  month  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is 
one  of  a  series  of  tests  to  which  the  changing  life  of  the 
twentieth  century  subjects  our  eighteenth  century  constitu- 
tion. As  industry  draws  women  and  children  out  of  the 
home,  subjecting  them  to  its  strains  and  poisons,  civilization 
the  world  over  adopts  measures  to  protect  their  health.  In 
contrast  with  the  experience  of  other  countries  this  process 
has  been  interrupted  and  delayed  by  our  courts,  state  and 
federal,  exercising  their  veto  power  in  the  name  of  the 
constitution. 

A  conspicuous  example  is  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  dis- 
trict from  whose  adverse  decision  an  appeal  is  now  under 
consideration  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
One  ground  of  the  appeal  is  a  unique  irregularity  in  the 
procedure  of  the  lower  court  which  upheld  the  federal  statute 
on  June  6,  1921,  and  then  reversed  itself  against  the  dissent- 
ing, favorable  opinion  of  Justice  Smythe,  its  presiding  justice, 
thus  .deciding  both  for  and  against  the  validity  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  in  the  interval  between  June  6  and  July  13,  1921. 

This  case  has  been  before  the  courts  of  the  district  three 
full  years.  It  is  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  the  district 
minimum  wage  law  passed  by  Congress  on  September  19, 
1918.  It  was  started  in  April  1920,  as  a  bill  to  enjoin  the 
enforcement  of  certain  orders  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Board. 
It  was  brought  by  the  Children's  Hospital  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  by  Willie  Lyons.  The  defendants  are  the 
members  of  the  District  Minimum  Wage  Board. 

The  Children's  Hospital  seeks  to  restrain  perpetually  the 
District  Minimum  Wage  Board  from  enforcing  an  order 
requiring  it  to  pay  its  women  employes  engaged  in  the  occu- 
pation designated  as  "  public  housekeeping "  not  less  than 
$16.50  per  week,  or  $71.50  per  month. 

Like  all  previous  minimum  wage  laws  when  attacked  in 
the  courts  of  last  resort  as  unconstitutional,  this  one  has  been 
defended  by  the  National  Consumers'  League,  whose  research 
secretary,  Mary  W.  Dewson,  prepared  a  brief  of  500  pages 
of  "  facts  of  knowledge  "  for  the  District  Supreme  Court 
and  Court  of  Appeals,  and  one  of  1,200  pages  for  the  use  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  By  invitation  of 
Francis  H.  Stephens,  district  corporation  counsel,  Felix 
Frankfurter  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  general  counsel  of 
the  league,  appeared  on  March  14  in  the  oral  argument  for 
the  Minimum  Wage  Board  in  defense  of  the  constitutionality 
of  the  law.  As  in  previous  cases,  Mr.  Frankfurter's  services 
are  given  without  remuneration. 


The  case  involves  among  others  the  following  questions 

Has  Congress  power  to  enact  a  minimum  wage  law  affect 
ing  women  and  minors  below  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  ii 
the  District  of  Columbia,  under  police  powers  such  as  th< 
states  have  been  believed  to  possess  since  the  decision  in  191' 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  famous  Oregon  case? 

Under  that  decision  thirteen  states  have  already  legis 
lated,  eleven  of  them  establishing  commissions  or  boards  (o 
which  several  date  back  ten  years  or  more)  authorized  ti 
ascertain  what  it  costs  women  and  minors  to  live  in  a  par 
ticular  place,  engaged  in  a  particular  occupation.  The  com 
missions  or  boards  are  empowered  to  establish,  thereafter 
suitable  minimum  wages  to  enable  the  women  and  minor 
in  question  to  live  in  health.  The  determinations  of  the  coin 
missions  and  boards  are,  however,  hedged  about  with  safe 
guards  derived  from  experience,  for  the  employers,  the  wage 
earners,  and  the  public  which,  in  the  end,  pays  all  the  bills 

If  the  federal  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  should  b 
held  unconstitutional  on  the  merits  (or  demerits)  of  mini 
mum  wage  legislation  in  general,  what  would  become  of  thi 
exercise  of  the  police  powers  of  the  states  ? 

When  the  bill  was  before  Congress  it  was  widely  argue< 
that  the  power  thus  to  legislate  is  implicit  in  the  control  ove 
the  district  which  the  constitution  confers  directly  upon  Con 
gress.  Has  that  control  been  diminished  by  any  intervening 
decisions  ? 

Or  is  this  power  of  Congress  derivable  from  the  genera 
welfare  clause  of  the  constitution? 

These  questions  are  of  practical  importance  to  the  wholi 
country  though  they  obviously  concern  most  immediately 
minors  and  women  who  are  young,  unskilled,  or  alien,  or 
perhaps,  aging  and,  therefore,  unable  to  command  in  thi 
field  of  unrestrained  competition  a  wage  upon  which  the] 
can  live  in  health. 

The  decision  can  have  only  two  possible  results.  If  it  ii 
favorable,  the  work  of  the  District  Minimum  Wage  Boan 
will  continue,  strengthened  by  this  test  of  the  law.  If  un 
favorable,  every  social  reason  which  ever  existed  for  enactinj 
the  state  and  federal  minimum  w'age  laws  exists  today,  witl 
the  added  force  of  experience  covering  a  wide  variety  o 
industries. 

If  in  the  end  it  appears  that  our  constitution  is  as  inade 
quate  to  the  neede  of  wage-earning  women  as  the  Suprerm 
Court  has  twice  held  it  to  be  with  regard  to  children  whi 
labor,  the  obvious  next  step  is  to  modernize  it  as  to  both.  Thi 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  both  Houses  has  favorably 
recommended  a  joint  resolution  for  a  child-labor  amendment 

If,  however,  we  are  shown  that  neither  under  the  Genera 
Welfare  clause  nor  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  original!;) 
conferred  upon  the  Congress  by  the  constitution,  nor  ye; 
under  police  powers  kindred  to  those  inherent  in  the  state; 
can  the  Congress  afford  to  women  wage-earners  resident  ii 
the  District  of  Columbia,  protection  necessary  for  them  am 
for  the  common  good,  a  new  question  will  arise.  The  nev 
voters  upon  whom  the  burden  of  further  modernizing  wil 
naturally  fall  must  then  decide  whether  they  will  undertak 
two  separate  amendments  for  women  and  for  children  o 
one  more  comprehensive  effort  for  both  together,  for  th 
minimum  wage  law  is  a  health  measure  of  high  importanc 
in  force  in  all  English-speaking  countries  save  only  th 
Provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Minimur 
wage  legislation  has  on  its  merits  made  its  way  around  th 
globe  since  it  was  introduced  experimentally  in  Victoria 
Australia,  only  thirty  years  ago.  American  women  will  no 
face  a  long  future  without  it.  FLORENCE  KELLEY 


Do  Americans  Want  Americanization? 

By  Robert  W.  Briiere 
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question  is  prompted  by  the  threatened  de- 
struction of  the  California  Commission  of  Immi- 
gration and  Housing.  Since  the  fevered  days  of 
the  war  there  has  been  an  immense  amount  of  flag 
vaving  and  drum  beating  in  the  name  of  Americanizatioh. 
There  has  been  a  plague  of  Lusk  laws,  criminal  syndicalist 
aws,  state  and  federal  raids,  ostensibly  designed  to  keep  our 
raditional  ideals  of  liberty,  equality  and  fraternal  pursuit  of 
lappiness  free  from  foreign  pollution.  Millions  have  been 
pent  in  running  down,  apprehending  and  prosecuting  all 
nanner  of  alleged  heretics,  from  avowed  communists  to  trade 
mionists  and  teachers.  But  after  the  first  flush  and  excite- 
nent  of  the  chase,  especially  since  the  anti-foreigner  drive 
esulted  in  the  immigration  exclusion  law  with  its  by-p'roduct 
hortage  of  cheap  labor,  we  are  discovering,  as  the  California 
Commission  puts  it,  that  authentic  Americanization  is 

lot  flag  raising  and  "patriotic"  howling;  that  it  is  not  sup- 
pression of  speech  and  honest  opinion;  that  it  is  more  than 
:eaching  English  to  foreigners.  .  .  .  Americanization  is  the 
encouragement  to  decent  living  and  making  possible  the  attain- 
ment of  decent  standards.  It  involves  the  development  of 
lational  ideals  and  standards  and  the  schooling  of  all  residents, 
foreign-born  as  well  as  native-born,  in  those  ideals  and  stand- 
ards. 

Americanization  so  defined  is  a  slow,  patient  and  unsensa- 
ional  educative  process.  It  challenges  not  so  much  the  rebel- 
ious  spirit  of  the  dissenter  as  the  sins  of  omission  and  com- 
nission  of  which  the  custodians  of  the  American  tradition 
ire  guilty.  It  is  consonant  with  the  biblical  injunction  that 
ve  consider  the  beam  in  our  own  eye  before  flying  into  in- 
lignant  rage  over  the  mote  we  behold  in  our  brother's.  It 
las  no  place  for  the  stool  pigeon,  the  pick-handle  brigade  or 
he  bull  pen. 

The  first  public  appeal  of  the  commission  was  not  to  the 
mmigrant,  but  to  the  native-born,  who  were  asked  to  assume 
rewards  the  newcomer  the  right  mental  attitude,  for  the 
stranger  in  great  part  reflects  the  environment  in  which  he  finds 
limself.  Antagonism,  suspicion,  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  on  the 
jart  of  the  immigrant,  are  all,  very  often,  but  the  normal 
reactions  called  forth  by  the  treatment  which  he  receives  from 
lis  host. 

The  threatened  destruction  of  the  California  Commission 
iy  Governor  Richardson's  policy  of  tax  saving  is  a  matter  of 
lational  concern,  because  during  the  past  nine  years  the  com- 
nission  has  given  a  unique  demonstration  of  what  Americani- 
.ation  so  defined  can  achieve.  The  act  creating  the  commis- 
ion  arose  out  of  one  of  those  outbursts  of  rebellious  labor 
mrest  which  are  the  characteristic  setting  of  most  Americani- 
zation drives.  The  Wheatland  hop  fields  riot  of  August  3, 
:9i3,  was  described  in  a  report  to  Governor  Johnson  by 
Harleton  H.  Parker,  whose  untimely  death  in  1918  robbed 
\merica  of  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  finely  inspired  social 
ind  intellectual  leaders. 

Growing  discontent  among  the  hop  pickers  over  wages  [he 
wrote]  neglected  camp  sanitation  and  the  absence  of  water  in 
the  fields,  had  resulted  in  spasmodic  meetings  of  protest  on  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  morning,  and  finally  by  Sunday  noon  in  a 
more  or  less  involuntary  strike.  At  five  o'clock  on  Sunday 
about  one  thousand  pickers  gathered  about  a  dance  pavilion  to 
listen  to  speakers.  Two  automobiles  carrying  a  sheriff's  posse 


drove  up  to  this  meeting  and  officials  armed  with  guns  and 
revolvers  attempted  to  disperse  the  crowd  and  to  arrest  upon  a 
John  Doe  warrant  Richard  Ford,  the  apparent  leader  of  the 
strike.  In  the  ensuing  confusion  shooting  began  and  some 
twenty  shots  were  fired.  Two  pickers,  a  deputy  sheriff  and  the 
district  attorney  of  the  county  were  killed.  The  posse  fled  and 
the  camp  remained  unpoliced  until  the  state  militia  arrived  at 
dawn  the  next  morning. 

Some  years  later,  in  a  letter  to  a  then  unknown  corre- 
spondent, Parker  wrote  that  the  "  cure  "  for  such  morbid 
manifestations  of  mob  psychology 

lies  in  the  well-known  modern  method  of  educational  practice 
and  theory.  .  .  .  The  achievement  of  social  renovation  is 
much  easier  than  our  hysterical  fellow  patriots  believe.  It 
comes  down  to  that  sad  old  comparison  between  the  use  of  sup- 
pression in  contrast  with  a  system  of  wise  social  prevention.  At 
times  I  feel  that  those  who  pretend  to  be  working  patriotically 
for  unity  are,  in  fact,  the  active  agents  of  serious  disunity  in 
our  nation.  Many  seem  to  forget  that  being  a  melting  pot 
carries  with  it  certain  serious  attributes.  .  .  . 

CALIFORNIA  POINTS  WITH   PRIDE 

The  California  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing 
did  not  forget.  While  Ford  and  Suhr  were  sentenced  to 
long  terms  by  the  judicial  arm  of  the  government,  the  clean- 
up of  camps  under  the  State  Immigration  and  Housing  Com- 
mission became  an  accomplished  fact.  There  are  not  so  many 
such  accomplished  facts  in  the  record  of  our  American  dealing 
with  the  immigrant  that  we  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
agency  responsible  for  the  accomplishment.  Indeed,  the  Cali- 
fornia commission  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  set  a  gage  of  social  statesmanship  which  in  the  national 
interest  other  states  should  match.  It  has  commanded  the 
services  of  five  outstanding  citizens — Simon  J.  Lubin  of  Sac- 
ramento, merchant;  Archbishop  E.  J.  Hanna  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; Paul  Scharrenberg,  secretary  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor;  J.  H.  McBride,  M.D.,  of  Pasadena;  Mrs.  Frank 
A.  Gibson  of  Los  Angeles — who  have  served  not  only  with- 
out salary,  but  also  without  per  diem  allowances.  From  the 
beginning  of  their  work,  the  commissioners  took  the  ground 
that  the  prime  responsibility  for  Americanization  rested  upon 
Americans  rather  than  upon  the  immigrants.  They  were 
not  willing  to  wait  until  tasks  were  imposed  upon  them ;  they 
"  went  out  for  business."  In  formulating  their  plans  they 
sought  knowledge  chiefly  from  the  immigrants  themselves. 
They  respected  the  soul  of  the  immigrant  and  of  all  the 
laboring  men  and  women  with  whom  their  work  brought 
them  into  contact.  They  stood  firmly  against  that  form  of 
Americanization  "  which  hands  to  the  immigrant  some  things 
which  he  is  supposed  to  swallow."  They  sought  to  under- 
stand and  to  preserve  "  the  best  national  cultural  elements, 
in  art,  literature,  music,  science,  the  crafts,"  which  the  immi- 
grants had  to  contribute  to  our  American  life. 

In  the  SURVEY  for  November  8,  1919,  Christina  Krysto 
presented  what  was  up  to  that  time  the  most  comprehensive 
review  of  the  commission's  activities.  In  its  report  to  the 
Governor  on  January  9,  1923,  the  commission  canvasses  the 
results  of  its  nine  years'  work,  an  orderly  exhibit  of  the 
cumulatively  wholesome  effect  of  public  service  applied  to 
one  of  the  most  baffling  reaches  of  life  and  labor. 
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Having  taken  stock  of  the  mind  of  the  immigrant,  the 
commission  turned  to  the  mind  of  the  operator  and  owner, 
to  the  mind  of  the  public  for  the  understanding  and  co- 
operation which  it  saw  as  the  necessary  basis  of  its  Americani- 
zation plans.  On  this  side,  too,  old  prejudices,  old  habits  of 
thought  had  to  be  broken  down.  The  first  camp  sanitation 
act  of  1913  was  vague  and  indefinite.  It  simply  set  forth  in 
general  terms  that  bunk  houses,  tents  and  sleeping  quarters 
generally  must  be  kept  clean,  that  sufficient  air  space  must 
be  provided,  that  beds  and  bunks  must  be  made  of  iron, 
canvas  or  other  sanitary  material  and  must  be  so  constructed 
as  to  afford  reasonable  comfort  to  their  occupants.  This 
was  a  large  order  which  might  mean  everything  or  nothing. 
No  standards  of  camp  construction  or  sanitation  had  been 
worked  out.  In  1914  there  was  but  one  lumber  camp  in  the 
state  equipped  with  a  bath,  and  the  operator  who  had  in- 
stalled it  was  generally  referred  to  as  a  "  nut."  The  law  was 
at  first  regarded  as  an  expression  of  similar  mental  eccen- 
tricity. The  commission  set  about  translating  its  sweeping 
provisions  into  terms  of  concrete  working  rules.  With  the 
aid  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  it  worked  out  minimum 
standards  of  living  conditions,  standards  for  toilet  and  bath- 
ing facilities,  standards  for  the  disposal  of  kitchen  waste  and 
camp  refuse,  standards  for  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  houses. 

By  this  display  of  practical  competence  it  was  able  to  per- 
suade employers  that  the  proposed  improvements  were  not 
only  essential  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  the  workers, 
but  that  by  promoting  contentment  and  efficiency  in  the 
working  force  they  were  certain  to  pay  in  terms  of  dollars 
and  cents.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the  employers,  con- 
struction camps,  lumber  camps,  railroad  camps,  camps  in  the 
hop  fields,  on  the  ranches,  in  the  rice,  beet  and  citrus  districts 
have  been  completely  transformed.  Many  of  the  newer 
camps  have  been  built  after  plans  furnished  by  the  Commis- 
sion. During  the  nine  years  of  its  work  the  commission  has 
made  12,570  camp  inspections  affecting  465,838  men,  women 
and  children.  It  has  found  it  necessary  to  cause  only  fifty- 
two  arrests  for  failure  in  cooperation,  and  its  success  in 
winning  public  opinion  over  to  its  side  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that,  although  these  cases  were  tried  in  local  courts,  only 
two  of  the  fifty-two  offenders  were  acquitted.  The  tendency 
toward  "  riots  "  such  as  that  in  the  Wheatland  hop  fields 
which  ushered  in  the  life  of  the  commission  has  disappeared. 

THE   SUBTLER    PHASES    OF   AMERICANIZATION 

The  modernizing  of  the  camps  has  gone  so  far  as  to  justify 
the  commission's  statement  that  California  leads  all  other 
states  in  the  excellence  of  her  camp  standards.  This  is  prob- 
ably its  most  distinctive  achievement.  But  the  cleaning  up 
of  the  camps,  and  the  parallel  effort  to  clean  up  housing  con- 
ditions in  the  cities,  merely  furnished  the  necessary  physical 
background  for  the  development  of  the  subtler  phases  of  the 
commission's  program  of  Americanization.  Thousands  of 
difficulties  other  than  those  of  physical  living  conditions  beset 
all  immigrants  in  their  shift  from  a  familiar  to  a  strange 
environment,  and  these  difficulties  are  made  more  acute  when 
the  immigrant  enters  the  perpetually  moving  army  of  the 
harvesters,  the  lumber  jacks,  the  casual  laborers.  Out  of 
these  difficulties  grievances  inevitably  arise,  grievances  which 
grow  into  resentment  unless  they  have  effective  channels  of 
escape.  The  commission  has  made  a  special  business  of  win- 
ning the  confidence  of  the  emigrant,  surrounding  him  with  an 
atmosphere  of  friendly  understanding,  making  it  easy  for 
him  to  unbosom  his  complaints.  It  functions  as  a  clinic  to 


elicit  and  diagnose  these  complaints,  strives  to  adjust  the  diffi- 
culty directly  or  through  a  cooperating  agency,  and  where  no 
agency  or  remedy  exists  undertakes  its  legislative  creation. 
During  the  nine  years  of  its  existence  the  commission  has 
handled  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  of  these  more  or  less 
personal  problems,  apart  from  the  thousands  of  complaints 
addressed  to  its  Housing  and  Camp  Sanitation  Departments. 
It  has  published  and  given  wide  distribution  to  pamphlets  in 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Russian,  as  well  as  in  English,  embody- 
ing information  on  those  matters  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  the  occasion  of  greatest  perplexity  to  the  alien.  It  has 
proceeded  on  the  sound  theory  that  nothing  does  more  to 
breed  confidence  and  loyalty  to  the  government  than  the  com- 
petent readiness  of  the  state's  agents  to  deal  with  these  little 
human  difficulties  sympathetically. 

More  important  than  these  individual  complaints  is  the 
intellectual  hinterland  out  of  which  they  arise.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  all  difficulties  which,  the  immigrant  encounters  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  looks  out  upon  the  world  through  a 
different  set  of  ideas  than  those  of  the  native-born.  There- 
fore he  not  only  misunderstands  but  more  often  is  himself 
misunderstood.  It  is  a  common  habit  with  us  Americans  to 
be  contemptuous  of  the  foreigner's  preconceptions  and  points 
of  view  when  they  diverge  from  our  own,  to  regard  them  as 
uncouth  and  ridiculous,  and  to  adopt  heroic  methods  in  our 
efforts  to  eradicate  them.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  Cali- 
fornia commission's  entire  procedure  that  it  based  its  educa- 
tional program  upon  the  training  of  teachers  to  approach 
the  problem  of  immigrant  education  through  the  mind  of  the 
immigrant.  It  showed  an  unusually  astute  perception  of  the 
heart  of  the  problem  of  immigrant  education  by  focusing 
attention  upon  the  mother  in  the  home.  It  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Home  Teacher  Act  in  the  conviction  "  that  the 
people  should  not  be  forced  to  go  to  the  school,  but  that  the 
school  should  go  to  the  people."  It  selected  the  first  home 
teacher  on  the  basis  of  her  qualifications  not  so  much  as  a 
pedagogue,  but  as  one  capable  of  eliciting  from  the  immi- 
grants themselves  the  data  upon  which  to  build  sound  plans, 
rules  and  standards  for  the  future  development  of  home 
tutorial  work.  Already  this  experiment  has  proved  of  incal- 
culable benefit  to  the  state. 

This  summary  review  has  touched  upon  the  commission's 
major  achievements  only.  The  full  record  is  far  more  im- 
pressive. It  is  a  challenging  demonstration  of  authentic 
Americanization.  The  threatened  destruction  of  the  Ca 
fornia  Commission  of  Immigration  and  Housing  would 
serious  national  misfortune.  The  action  of  California's  leg 
lature  and  governor  with  respect  to  the  future  of  the  com- 
mission will  throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the  question  as! 
to  whether  Americans  really  want  Americanization. 

Instead  of  moving  backward,  one  would  like  to  see  Cali- 
fornia not  only  maintain  and  reenforce  the  commission,  but 
also  take  the  next  step  in  the  path  which  the  commission  has 
blazed.  One  of  the  characteristic  by-products  of  the  barbaric 
conditions  which  formerly  surrounded  the  immigrant  and 
casual  laborer  was  the  so-called  revolutionary  labor  move- 
ment typified  by  the  hobo  "  rebel,"  the  glorified  "  bum  "  oi 
the  I.  W.  W.'s  hallelujah.  With  respect  to  these  heretics 
California  still  adheres  to  the  witch-hunting  and  repressive 
policies  which,  with  respect  to  the  immigrant,  the  commis- 
sion found  worse  than  futile.  A  group  of  citizens — the 
Right  Reverend  Edward  L.  Parsons,  Bishop  Coadjutor  ol 
the  San  Francisco  Diocese  of  the  Episcopal  Church ;  Warren 
Olney,  former  Justice  of  the  California  Supreme  Court, 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  Emeritus  of  Leland  Stan- 
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I  Jr.,  University ;  Chester  H.  Rowell,  regent  of  the  Uni- 
sity  of  California,  former  railroad  commissioner,  former 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Fresno  Republican ;  Eustace  Culli- 
corporation   attorney,   member   of   the   San   Francisco 
ic  Library  Board;  John  Francis  Neylan,  attorney  and 
plisher,  San  Francisco  Call;  Mrs.  Duncan  McDuffie,  of 
rkeley;  Mrs.  James  Ellis  Tucker,  of  San  Francisco;  and 
illiam    Kent,    former    Congressman    and    tariff   commis- 


, 


sioner — have  formed  a  Committee  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Criminal  Syndicalism  Law  in  support  of  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose introduced  by  Assemblyman  William  Hornblower  of 
San  Francisco.  Such  measures  as  this  lie  without  the  scope  of 
the  commission's  jurisdiction.  But  its  enactment  would  be 
conclusive  proof  that  California  had  become  fully  imbued 
with  an  interpretation  of  Americanization  inspired  by  faith 
in  the  indomitable  worth  of  essential  American  ideals. 


Bullieve  Me! 

Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge 

DRAWINGS  BY  ESTHER  ANDREWS 

[F  she  is  rich  and  if  her  suitor  comes  to  call,  there  are 
many  resources  by  means  of  which  he  may  be  enter- 
tained.    He  may  motor  with  her,  or  he  may  dance. 
He  may  be  taken  to  the  garden  or  the  billiard  room, 
nd  always  he  may  be  fed.     All  of  these  amusements  still 
ild  good,  even  though  both  the  lady  and  her  lover  may  be 
ill  as  well  as  rich.    If  conversation  flags,  there  is  the  Vic- 
ola,  or  ice  cream.    And  there  are  tickets  to  the  opera,  where 
en  the  dullest  lady  may  smile  sweetly,  and  where  even  the 
ost  ponderous  escort  may  at  least  call  a  taxi,  and  provide 
»wers  and  candy,  if  not  wit. 

Moreover,  if  both  lovers  are  poor,  but  have  intelligence 
id  resource,  romance  may  still  flourish.  Even  though  the 
larding  house  has  no  room  for  callers,  there  is  the  park, 
joks  (borrowed  and  not  bought)  may  be  read,  and  all  the 
orld  discussed.  An  educated  though  frugal  pair  of  lovers 
i  a  bench  beneath  the  bough,  with  a  book  of  verses  and  a 
ndwich,  unless  they  are  too  tired,  and  too  worried,  need 
tie  pity  from  anyone — as  many  of  them  will  testify. 
But  suppose  the  lovers  belong  to  that  large  group  which 
is  no  training,  no  resource,  and  no  vocabulary.  Suppose 
at  the  Victrola  and  the  matinee  are  equally  unattainable, 
id  that  the  rooming  house  affords  no  privacy  for  a  courting 
tir.  There  is  still  the  park  bench,  but  there  is  no  taste  for 
No  ability  to  discuss  them,  or  anything  else.  It  is 


trees. 


ring,  and  there  is  spring  restlessness  and  a  desire  for  happi- 
ss.  One  working  day  is  over  and  another  looms  all  too 
ar.  They  share  the  human  urge  to  escape  to  a  world  of 
•cams.  But  how  can  all  this  be  expressed  by  lovers  who 

V  ~  *1       A  book  of  verses 
C->  /(  underneath  a 

Al'\^      b°Uffh 
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"  Hello,   cutie," 
he    see    to     me 


have  little  imagination,  no  abstract  ideas,  and  no  words? 

Have  you  ever  listened  to  them  from  a  neighboring  bench? 

"  Bullieve  me.  He  wuz  some  guy.  He  says  '  Hello  girls,' 
he  sez,  and  I  sez  '  Hello  yourself.'  And  he  sez  '  Where  you 
going,  cutie?'  and  I  sez,  'I  aint  goin",  I've  been  and  got 
back.'  That's  what  I  told  him,  and  you'd  oughta  seen  him. 
Gee,  he  looked  as  though  he'd  lost  his  buttons.  Bullieve 
me.  I  can  tell  a  guy  where  to  get  off.  '  Just  watch  my 
smoke,'  I  sez.  And  he  sez,  '  You've  said  an  earful.'  And  I 
sez,  'Bullieve  me.  You've  said  it,"  I  sez." 

But  eventually  the  anecdotes  are  exhausted,  and  no  con- 
ventional phrases,  however  sparkling,  were  meant  to  last  a 
whole  evening.  What  next?  Never  shall  I  forget  the  scorn 
with  which  one  girl  answered  me  when  I  asked  of  a  certain 
dull  couple  of  our  acquaintance: 

"  What  in  the  world  do  they  talk  about  ?" 

"  Talk,"  snorted  she.    "  They  don't  talk.    They  hug!  " 

With  a  country  club  or  the  matinee — or  without  them,  if 
there  is  some  training  in  social  ingenuity — there  may  be  legiti- 
mate aids  to  young  people's  conversation.  But  when  the 
occupants,  of  the  park  bench  have  exhausted  their  slender 
stock  of  words  and  ideas,  but  still  have  emotions  to  spare, 
they  indulge  in  the  only  activity  which  occurs  to  them,  which 
they  can  afford. 

Not  long  ago  two  young  men  came  to  our  association  office 
on  a  delicate  quest.  With  some  help  from  us,  the  informa- 
tion was  extracted  from  them  that  they  were  apparently  in 
search  of  wives.  But  how  to  get  them  ?  The  girls  they  met 
upon  the  street  were  tough.  The  young  men  worked  in  a 
foundry  where  they  saw  no  women,  and  their  only  sources 
of  society,  the  street,  the  shop  and  the  boarding  house,  of- 
fered them  no  chances  for  safe  and  sane  romance.  They 
were  desperate.  As  a  last  resort  they  attacked  our  office,  to 
be  helped  to  meet  some  girls — object  matrimony.  "  We  even 
thought,"  said  they,  in  a  last  impulse  of  self-depreciation  and 
apology,  "  that  maybe  there  were  two  nice  girls  in  a  family 
way,  who  would  be  glad  of  husbands,  even  if  we  haven't  much 
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money."  Could  any  Sir  Galahads  offer  more?  No  cross 
questions  discouraged  their  persistency.  They  submitted  to 
examinations  of  their  mentality  and  their  bankbooks.  Both 
were  slight,  but  satisfactory.  What  could  any  philanthro- 
pists do  but  promise  introductions? 

Such  are  the  anomalies  of  human  nature,  however,  that  the 
few  girls  whom  we  knew  who  were  indeed  in  need  of  honest 
young  husbands,  refused  even  to  look  at  the  well-meaning 
suitors.  Like  the  rest  of  us  they  hated  pity  and  they  showed 
considerable  spirit  in  refusing  even  an  introduction  to  men 
who  might  have  felt  that  their  company  was  a  favor  conferred. 
But  some  other  proteges,  not  in  so  embarrassing  a  situation, 
announced  themselves  as  ready  to  meet  any  young  men  who 
cared  to  call.  Despite  our  assumed  nonchalance,  a  sixth  sense 
told  them  that  something  interesting  was  afoot.  The  club 
parlor  was  selected  as  the  place  and  Thursday  evening  as  the 
time.  Promptly  at  seven-thirty  the  bell  rang,  and  two  dumb 
young  men,  eager  for  romance,  were  presented 
to  a  group  of  girls  as  eager  and  as  speechless. 
Had  they  been  rich,  there  might  have  been  a 
theater  party  or  a  supper.  Had  they  been  re- 
sourceful, there  might  have  been  parlor  games, 
music,  or  lively  conversation.  But  they  were 
neither.  There  was  no  room  for  dancing,  and  no 
music.  Nor  was  there  any  desire  to  dance 
if  there  had  been,  for  no  girl  cared  to  dance 
with  any  but  the  guests,  and  these  were  only  two. 
Silence,  utter  silence.  In  desperation,  the  matron  who  had 
considerately  left  them  to  themselves  for  a  few  minutes,  was 
recalled.  Only  she  could  force  answers  from  shy  young 
swains  by  endless  questions,  and  yet  not  at  the  same  time 
invoke  the  jealousy  of  the  girls  by  such  a  monopoly  of  the 
conversation.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  several  calls,  by 
some  means  or  other  two  of  the  more  determined  girls  were 
wearing  rings  and  making  prepar- 
ations for  their  weddings.  How 
was  it  done?  Surely  not  by 
words.  And  how  would  it  all 
have  ended,  had  not  the  club  doors 
been  open  to  them,  had  not  the  matron 
been  ready  for  first  aid  to  the  speech- 
less, and  had  not  the  character  and  in- 
tentions of  the  young  men  been  avowed 
as  "  honest  "  before  the  calls  began? 

Some  weeks  ago  there  fell  into  our 
hands  a  letter  whose  obscenity  was  al- 
most past  belief.  It  was  written  by 
a  young  workman  to  a  girl  under  our 
guardianship,  and  since  its  indecency 
was  so  flagrant,  it  seemed  to  justify  an 
investigation.  The  young  man  re- 
sponded promptly  to  our  summons,  but 
as  he  entered  the  office,  even  those  of 
us  who  are  somewhat  accustomed  to 
inconsistencies  in  conduct,  stared  at  him 
in  surprise.  Instead  of  a  ruffian,  there 
stood  a  rosy-cheeked  boy,  carefully 
dressed  in  his  best  clothes  for  the  call, 
and  with  his  mouth  drawn  down  to  a 
suitable  Sunday  expression.  Fearing 
lest  we  had  the  wrong  man,  we  placed 
the  letter  before  Mike. 

"Did  you  write  it?"  we  asked. 

Sir  Galahad  from        "Yes,   lady,    I   did,"   said   he.      "I 
the  foundry       hadn't  oughta  done  it,  but  she  was  the 


only    girl    I    had,    and    she    went    with    another    fellei 
No  other  explanation  could  he  give.     His  girl  was  a  fliij 
He  was  angry  with  her,  and  he  told  her  so  in  the  only  woi 
he  knew. 

"  What  good  did  you  think  such  a  letter  would  do  ?  " 
asked. 

"  I  was  mad,"  he  answered  simply. 
"  Where  did  you  hear  such  words  ?  " 
"  I  work  with  a  steam-fitter  all  day,  just  us  two.    He  sa} 
those  words,  so  I  said  "em." 

"  Why  don't  you  get  another  girl,  instead  of  insulting  th 
one?"  we  inquired. 

"  Because  I  don't  know  any,  and  I  liked  that  one." 

"  Do  you  expect  an 
girl  to  come  back  t 
you  after  a  letter  lifc 
that?" 

"  She  would  if  si 
liked  me,  but  si 
don't,"  he  said  sadh 
Silence.  Finally  afte 
some  study  of  Mike 
disconsolate  face  w 
ventured : 

"  Mike,  you  sound  a 
if  you  were  lonesomi 
so  lonesome  that  yo 
did  not  care  what  ya 
said."  Quickly  h 
leaned  over  the  tab 
with  the  first  sign  c 
life  in  his  eyes. 

"  Lonesome,    I  a  d  j 
Eventually  conversation  is  exhausted   you've   said    it.     Lorn 

some  is  what  I  am. 

don't  know  anybody  else,  and  I  liked  that  girl."  He  stalke 
out  of  the  room  with  a  lingering  sidelong  glance  at  hi 
enchantress  who  sat  outside. 

Did  we  imagine  it,  or  was  there  a  flicker  of  forgiveness  i 
her  eyes,  as  he  gazed  miserably  at  her?  Had  she  merel 
meant  to  administer  a  rebuke  as  preface  to  a  later  pardon 
Did  she  really  understand,  as  well  as  we,  that  his  furioi 
jealousy  was  a  tribute  to  her  hold  on  him,  and  that  his  wore 
were  a  mere  accident  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  no  legitimat 
language  of  emotion  ?  If  a  man  is  wretchedly  angry,  he  mus 
express  it  somehow,  and  to  a  woman  it  must  be  in  word 
Since  any  fine  phrases  of  passion  are  unknown  to  him,  h 
must  use  the  only  forceful  words  in  his  vocabulary.  Mike 
confused  obscenities  were  an  attempt  to  express  a  jealousy  t' 
overwhelming  as  Othello's,  just  as  "  Shake  a  leg,  chicken 
would  be  his  way  of  saying,  "  Come  into  the  garden,  Maude. 
Recently  I  was  honored  by  an  invitation  to  be  a  member  c 
a  committee  to  provide  instruction  for  working  girls — girl 
of  intelligence  but  no  social  training  in  American  way: 
Various  plans  were  suggested  for  filling  the  gaps  in  thei 
education,  but  with  the  memory  of  many  awkward  courting 
in  my  mind,  my  one  request  was  this:  "  Give  girls  who  ar 
poor,  the  equivalent  of  what  rich  girls  get  at  dancing  schoo 
in  dramatics,  sports  and  games.  Teach  them  how  to  entertai 
their  beaux — beaux  who  are  without  money,  without  pois< 
and  without  words,  but  who  long,  like  the  rest  of  us,  fo 
beauty  and  romance.  Teach  them  fifty-seven  varieties  c 
entertainment — by  twos,  by  threes  and  by  roomfuls.  Teac 
them  how  it  can  be  done  with  more  words  and  les 
"  hugging."  For  they  need  to  know — bullieve  me! 


I ND U  ST  RY 


Free  Speech  in  Logan  ? 


1 


^HERE'S  a  speakin'  in  Logan  today,"  the 
mountaineers  remarked  on  the  crowded  train 
up  the  Guyan  Valley  into  Logan  County, 
West  Virginia. 

Hour  after  hour  the  train  wound  into  the  bald  mountains. 
NTo  farms.  Every  few  miles  a  coal  camp :  rows  of  identical 
wooden  houses,  their  tails  in  the  hillside,  their  fronts  on 
props.  A  mud  road  all  ruts.  Costly  steel  coal-tipple  high 
over  the  siding.  Around  the  little  wooden  station  all  the 
population  to  watch  the  Sunday  train  go  by. 

The  speakin'  accounted  for  some  "  foreigners "  on  the 
train;  the  Rev.  Henry  S.  Huntington,  associate  editor  of 
Christian  Work;  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  attorney,  both  of 
New  York,  and  half  a  dozen  reporters  and  other  observers. 
They  had  been  sent  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
and  the  Citizens  Committee,  of  which  Norman  Hapgood  is 
chairman,  to  hold  the  first  free  speech  meeting  ever  attempted 
in  Logan  County;  Logan,  "the  last  defense  against  the 
miners'  union  which  President  Harding  warned  you  all 
against,"  say  the  operators ;  "  the  county  where  union  organ- 
izers are  barred  and  miners  who  talk  union  get  deported  or 
killed,"  say  the  United  Mine  Workers.  Certainly  a  county 
of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  ninety  other  big 
and  little  coal  mining  companies;  where  the  mine  guards 
parade  as  public  officers,  sheriff's  deputies,  paid  out  of  a 
private  fund  maintained  by  the  coal  operators,  a  system  con- 
demned for  years  by  state  and  federal  investigators,  and 
avowed  and  defended  by  the  operators;  by  William  H. 
Coolidge  of  Boston,  for  example.  When  asked  by  investi- 
gating senators: 

"  You  claim  the  sheriff,  or  the  deputy  sheriffs,  you  con- 
tributing to  their  salaries,  have  the  right  to  drive  men  out 
of  the  county  if  they  are  there  to  organize  a  local  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America?"  the  Boston  financier 
answered,  "Yes." 

The  "  foreigners  "  chatted  of  the  Chafins  of  Logan,  of 
Don  the  omnipotent  sheriff  and  John  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney; George  the  tax  collector,  neat,  soft-spoken  and  attrac- 
tive, we  encountered  on  the  train.  "  You  see  Don.  Don  is 
a  gentleman,  he's  an  operator  himself,  worth  $300,000,  the 
most  generous,  kind  man  in  Logan.  Course  he  won't  allow 
Charleston  fellows  in  Logan.  (Charleston  means  union.) 
Don's  been  underhanded."  (Meaning  others  had  under- 
handed him.) 

"  You  can't  hold  any  meeting  on  the  court  house  steps," 
Don  Chafin  had  said  over  the  long-distance  telephone;  but 
later  he  had  put  it  in  the  papers  that  we  could.  A  Logan 
judge  had  recently  enjoined  everybody  from  making  any 
persuasions  which  might  make  miners  join  the  union.  What 
speaking  would  be  allowed  ? 

Free  speech  is  a  bore,  the  free  speakers  remarked,  on  the 
long  ride :  you  don't  know  whether  you're  supposed  to  face 
guns  or  a  judge's  ruling  on  commas  in  an  injunction.  First 
they  try  to  scare  you;  then  they  say  you're  butting  in  and 
hunting  notoriety ;  then  "  pooh,  you  had  your  meeting ;  it 
was  nothing  " ;  next  they  fight  you  in  the  press  and  the  courts 


to  prove  it  was  everything,  everything  criminal.  And  yet 
men  from  Logan  had  vowed  that  only  general  public  atten- 
tion stood  between  union  meeters  and  murder.  Somebody 
had  to  be  public  attention. 

LOGAN  toward  evening;  the  station  was  jammed.  A 
new  brick  station,  big  coal  yards,  tall  tipples  up  the 
valleys,  mountains  overhanging;  smart  streets,  also  jammed. 
"  There's  four  or  five  times  as  many  people  as  usual  in  town," 
they  said  at  the  hotel.  "  They  thought  the  meeting  was  this 
afternoon." 

Crane  Gartz,  representing  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  telephoned  the  sheriff's  office  for  an  appointment;  he 
was  told  the  sheriff  was  not  in.  "  I  recognized  Don's  voice," 
he  reported. 

So  off  straightway  to  the  court  house  through  lanes  of 
quiet  lanky  people  who  somehow  looked  taut.  A  lawyer, 
strange  to  the  place,  led  marvelously  straight  through  the 
dark  corridors  to  the  sheriff's  office.  The  door  opened  six 
inches;  a  voice  that  shook  declared  the  sheriff  wasn't  in. 
Wasn't  in  town,  the  voice  added,  after  the  door  slammed.  A 
bystander  slipped  by  and  volunteered  a  whisper,  "  Don's  in 
there."  But  no  answer  came  to  repeated  knocks.  The  vis- 
itors tested  matters  further  by  walking  up  to  the  sheriff's 
house,  where  a  boy  answered  the  callers;  dad  was  at  the 
court  house,  in  his  office. 

The  meeting  began  as  soon  as  Dr.  Huntington  got  back 
from  attending  evening  service.  A  citizen  of  Logan,  V.  W. 
Gould,  head  of  the  shopcrafts  on  the  C.  &  O.,  and  officer  in 
the  Sunday  School,  had  approached.  "  Don's  gang  treated 
the  shopmen  mighty  mean.  Don't  know  what  will  happen 
after  you're  gone  but  I'll  be  your  chairman."  Others  re- 
marked, "  There's  a  lot  of  people  sick  of  these  coal  operators 
and  their  sheriff's  deputies  and  killing  folks'  pigs  and  burn- 
ing and  shooting." 

"  If  they  drive  you  off  the  court  house  steps,  speak  from 
the  porch  of  my  house,"  said  an  upstanding,  quietly-inde- 
pendent looking  man,  Maston  White,  a  citizen  of  sufficient 
prominence  to  have  been  nominated  for  sheriff.  He  had 
expressed  sympathy  for  the  miners  during  the  mine  war  of 
1921  and  Chafin  had  put  him  in  jail  for  it. 

A  silent,  massed  crowd  of  two  thousand  filled  the  street, 
the  space  in  front  of  the  court  house  and  the  steps;  the  win- 
dows around  held  silhouetted  heads.  It  was  a  faceless  audi- 
ence in  the  night.  Behind  the  speakers  a  spot  of  light  showed 
two  court  stenographers  and  a  compact  group,  better  dressed 
and  plumper  than  the  mountaineers;  operators,  we  were  told, 
and  deputies. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  the  constitutional  rights  of  free 
speech  and  free  assemblage  apply  to  Logan?  Or  do  you 
agree  with  Sheriff  Chafin  and  the  Logan  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation that  they  alone  have  the  right  to  say  who  may  meet 
or  speak  or  live  in  Logan?  Do  you  know  that  the  system 
of  payment  of  your  sheriff's  deputies  by  coal  operators  is 
condemned  everywhere?"  The  speaker  raised  the  issue  at 
once.  The  mass  in  the  darkness  gave  no  sign  of  its  leanings. 
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Mr.  Huntington's  scholarly  Christian  message  included  a 
scathing  passage  about  ancient  pharisees  and  modern  coal 
operators;  it  caused  a  dubious  heave  through  the  throng. 

When  Mr.  Hays  took  the  top  step  in  front  of  the  operators 
and  demanded :  "  Do  you  know  that  the  name  of  Logan  is 
a  national  scandal  ? "  a  roar  went  up,  a  thunderclap  of 
"  You're  right."  He  recounted  the  effort  of  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  to  break  open  a  "  closed"  coal  town,  Vinton- 
dale,  in  Pennsylvania,  last  summer ;  how  he  was  manhandled 
by  Coal  and  Iron  Police,  then  flung  into  jail,  and  how  those 
coal  company  officers  and  their  gunmen  were  arrested  and 
convicted  by  a  jury  on  which  sat  two  coal  operators. 

"Will  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  find  things  like 
that  in  non-union  coal  fields  going  on  here?  "  The  answer 
was  another  outburst.  "  We  returned  to  that  town  with  an 
injunction  to  keep  the  union  organizers  and  the  miners  from 
being  interfered  with." 

"  Is  that  a  threat  or  a  promise?  "  shot  up  a  voice. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  to  make  it  a  promise,"  Mr. 
Hays  retorted,  to  cheering.  The  tension  was  going ;  speakers 
and  miners  were  enjoying  each  other ;  some  of  the  operators 
around  the  stenographers'  light  were  taking  it  like  gentle- 
men; some  were  chewing  their  cigars  and  savagely  spitting 
out  the  frazzles. 

That  chore  was  over.  No,  just  begun.  Back  at  the  hotel 
young  men,  with  handsome,  sneering  faces,  officers  of  the 
local  American  Legion  post,  were  handing  out  a  long  resolu- 
tion in  condemnation  of  intruders  "  telling  us  what  to  do  " 
and  demanding  that  the  sheriff  "  use  all  the  forces  at  his 
disposal  to  avert  a  recurrence  of  this  unwarranted  attack 
which  was  launched  on  the  Logan  County  court  house  steps 
Sunday,  March  4."  The  sheriff  sent  out  a  longer  statement 
about  the  "  invaders "  planning  to  join  hands  with  the 
miners'  union  "  to  send  into  Logan  agitators,  anarchists, 
organizers  and  trouble  makers.  Logan  will  ever  defend  itself 
against  such  as  those."  But  when  a  speaker  sought  him  to 
ask  what  his  statement  meant,  Chafin  was  again  "  out  of 
town." 

So,  as  usual,  there's  nothing  to  do  but  to  do  it  over;  to 
establish  civil  liberties  as  a  going  concern  in  Logan  and  to 
accept  the  challenge  of  inviting  in  the  banned  miners'  repre- 
sentatives. 

Flattering  town,  Logan.  Late  that  night  two  of  us  walked 
the  empty  street  to  Maston  White's  house  and  click !  went  a 
door  across  the  way ;  in  the  six  inches  of  light  there  a  man's 
head  and  hat  appeared,  a  staring  head  and  hat.  "  One  of 
the  meanest  of  Chafin's  deputies,"  Mr.  White  explained 
when  he  admitted  us.  "  They'll  be  after  me  for  this."  The 
head  was  still  at  the  bar  of  light  when  we  came  out. 

Mr.  Huntington,  invited  to  stay  over  the  next  day,  found 
citizens  slipping  up  to  him  for  a  handshake.  "  There's  more 
happy  people  in  Logan  today  than  there's  been  for  fifteen 
years.  To  think  people  had  to  come  clear  from  New  York 
to  tell  how  Logan  folks  had  a  right  to  talk  here.  That  was 
news — good  news."  Men  who  had  been  jailed  without 
charges,  or  beaten  by  deputies,  gave  their  stories,  half  bold, 
half  fearful.  "  The  people  are  with  you,"  they  said. 

LOGAN  a  citadel ?  A  house  of  cards,  rather ;  a  mining 
population  a-move  under  a  handful  of  scary  masters. 
I  put  that  impression  afterwards  to  Frank  Keeney,  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  miners.  Here  is  his  answer:  "  I  used 
to  wonder,  seeing  they  sent  so  many  secret  calls  to  me,  why 
the  Logan  miners  didn't  revolt  of  themselves,  same  as  we 
did  long  ago  up  on  Cabin  Creek  when  we  organized  ourselves 
and  then  forced  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  come  support 


us.  After  I  went  to  jail  in  Logan  on  these  treason  indict* 
ments  I  got  a  different  idea.  They  used  to  yell,  'Keeneyj 
Mooney,  Blizzard'  and  line  up  us  three  to  be  inspected  by 
five  or  six  of  Chafin's  deputies.  In  a  couple  hours  it  would 
be  'Keeney,  Mooney,  Blizzard'  again  and  more  deputies. 
That  went  on  for  eight  or  ten  days.  'Christ,  how  many 
deputies  have  you  got?'  I  asked.  They  said  466.  They're 
too  strong  for  the  miners  scattered  in  the  Logan  camps,  half 
of  them  foreign  speaking,  with  no  leaders." 

If  466  is  right,  that  means  one  official  gunman  to  every 
twenty-three  miners  in  Logan. 

Back  of  the  brief  comedy  of  a  free  speech  fight  stretches 
the  slightly  serious  drama  of  years  of  isolated  beatings  and 
deportations,  group  gun  fights  with  Baldwin-Feltz  and  other 
mine  guards,  then  armed  marches  10,000  strong,  and  battles, 
with  treason  trials.  The  operators  consider  themselves  but- 
tressed legally  by  injunctions  and  a  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision ;  and  sentimentally  by  the  cry,  "  Logan  is  the 
last  bulwark  against  complete  unionization  and  that  means 
nationalization."  Whosoever  the  logic,  the  results  had  been 
the  same:  miners  in  Logan  had  not  held  meetings;  union 
leaders  who  had  met  in  the  White  House  could  not  meet  in 
Logan. 

Logan  remains  a  leer  in  the  face  of  liberty.  Can  the  free- 
speechifying  comedy  laugh  out  of  power  the  handymen  of 
great  steel  and  railroad  interests?  Not  unless  public-spirited 
Americans  take  the  joke  seriously  for  a  few  months.  Inci- 
dentally, it  may  require  a  little  public  attention  to  prevent 
a  little  private  murdering  in  Logan. 

POSTSCRIPT 

IT  is  a  fortnight  since  the  above  record  was  written ;  letters 
have  just  come  in  from  Logan  County.     Maston  White 
has  been  in  the  hospital ;  beaten  up. 

"  He  was  walking  quietly  and  peacefully  along  our  quiet 
and  law-abiding  little  town,"  Mrs.  White  writes.  "  One  of 
these  esteemed  thugs  jumped  out  of  a  dark  passageway,  hit 
him  in  the  face  with  a  pair  of  steel  knux.  Almost  beat  him 
to  death.  All  over  Mr.  White  believing  in  free  speech. 

"  Had  three  stitches  taken  in  his  temple.  He  certainly  is 
a  sight  to  behold.  I  have  no  idea  but  what  they  will  kill 
him.  .  .  .  John  Chafin,  cousin  to  the  sheriff,  was  the  brute- 
who  beat  Mr.  White  up." 

In  the  letter  two  photographs,  an  old  one  of  Mr.  White 
and  a  new  one,  face  swollen  and  battered,  brow  plastered. 
Also  a  clipping  telling  of  Chafin's  arrest;  a  Chafin  actually 
arrested  in  Logan.  The  letter,  I  notice,  was  mailed  from 
the  town  next  to  Logan. 

'  The  sheriff  hasn't  been  seen  since  the  Sunday  of  the 
speaking,"  the  letter  adds.  "  Some  think  he  is  gone  for 
good,  others  say  will  be  gone  six  months."  Sheriff  Don,  I 
am  reminded,  fled  Logan  for  a  whole  month  in  1921  when 
the  investigating  Senator  Kenyon  visited  it. 

Another  letter  is  from  a  mine  superintendent,  now  "  on 
the  black  list,  or,  as  the  operators'  association  puts  it,  the 
undesirable  list,"  for  no  other  reason  than  expressing  a 
candid  opinion  on  industrial  questions.  He  writes :  "  The 
Federal  Coal  Commission  wants  to  know  of  any  instances 
where  any  one  has  ever  been  deprived  of  free  speech  in  this 
Logan  county.  Well,  I  for  one  have  been,  right  here  in 
Logan  town,  arrested  and  threatened  with  death  if  I  dared 
exercise  that  right.  ...  I  have  seen  men  here  in  this  county 
who  broke  no  laws  beat  with  pistols,  kicked  and  mobbed 
unmercifully  by  Sheriff  Chafin  and  his  deputies.  Seeing  isj 
believing. 

"  When  you  and  your  associates  were  to  speak  in  Logan 
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Maston  White,  a  citizen  of  prominence 
in  Logan,  West  Virginia,  offered  his 
front  porch  to  speakers  from  the  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union.  A  fort- 
nig/it  later  Maston  White  was  in  the 
hospital,  attacked  and  almost  beaten 
to  death  as  he  walked  down  the  street 


I  know  of  women  who  begged  their  husbands  for  God's  sake 
not  to  go  (to  your  meeting),  saying  they  knew  they  (their 
husbands)  would  be  killed." 

I  shall  not  add  the  writer's  name,  lest  another  "  postscript  " 
follow  its  publication. 

What  have  you  to  say,  busy  Americans?  Say  it  in  Logan; 
another  meeting  is  being  arranged  and  the  West  Virginia 
State  Federation  of  Labor  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
participate;  say  it  in  Logan  and  the  card-house  of  fear  may 
fall.  It  has  stood  for  ten  years  and  there's  been  much  money 
in  it,  if  not  much  Americanism. 

HEBER  BLANKENHORN 

Free  Speech  and  a  Fair  Wage 

THE  leading  article  in  this  department  describes  the 
renewal  of  the  fight  for  free  speech  in  the  unorganized 
coal  fields  of  West  Virginia.  .The  inwardness  of  that  fight 
from  the  miners'  point  of  view  has  been  fortuitously  re- 
vealed in  connection  with  Henry  Ford's  purchase  of 
some  of  these  non-union  properties.  Mr.  Ford  is  not 
a  conspicuous  friend  of  the  unions.  But  his  method  of 
combating  them  has  never  involved  the  use  of  gun- 
men and  similar  barbarous  weapons.  His  method  has 
been  to  go  the  union  wage  scale  and  the  union  demands 
for  fair  working  conditions  one  better.  In  a  democ- 
racy this  method  cannot  permanently  serve  as  a  •  sub- 
stitute for  collective  bargaining;  it  is  the  genial  aspect  of 
feudalism,  as  the  gunman  is  the  ugly  aspect.  But  its  applica- 
tion in  this  case  has  had  the  interesting  effect  of  proving  that 
the  non-union  operators  have  been  enjoying  competitive 
advantages  by  underpaying  their  unorganized  men.  Imme- 
diately after  his  purchase,  Mr.  Ford  announced  wage  rates 
at  least  20  per  cent  higher  for  all  classes  of  labor  than  those 
currently  paid  in  the  non-union  fields. 

The  dominant  interests,  not  only  in  the  West  Virginia, 
but  also  in  the  Pennsylvania  bituminous  coal  fields,  are  the 
steel  and  the  oil  interests.  There,  too,  the  free  speech  fight  is 
being  bitterly  waged.  And  there,  too,  the  inwardness  of 
the  fight  is  the  same.  Toward  the  end  of  the  great  strike 


last  summer  the  influence  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was 
interposed  to  establish  something  akin  to  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  Rockefeller  Plan  in  the  mines  of  the  Consoli- 
dation Coal  Company  in  Somerset  County,  a  Rockefeller 
interest.  The  hostility  of  the  local  managers  is  alleged  to 
have  been  responsible  for  the  failure  of  this  attempt.  In 
spite  of  assurances  to  the  contrary,  they  adopted  characteristic 
West  Virginia  methods  to  break  down  the  resistance  of  the 
men.  All  this  winter  families  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
living  first  in  tents  and  then  barracks  in  a  desperate  attempt 
to  win  the  rights  of  free  speech,  the  right  to  organize,  and 
to  demand  the  union  scale  of  wages  and  working  conditions. 
The  desperation  to  which  they  have  been  driven  is 
indicated  by  the  following  despatch  to  the  New  York 
Times : 

SOMERSET,  PA.,  March  21. — Fifteen  striking  miners,  charged 
with  contempt  of  court  for  alleged  violation  of  an  injunc- 
tion obtained  last  April  by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Company, 
and  allowed  five  days  on  last  Saturday  in  which  to  furnish 
$100  bail  each,  appeared  at  the  Somerset  County  jail  here  this 
afternoon  and  demanded  that  they  be  admitted.  They  were 
unable  to  raise  the  required  bail,  they  informed  Sheriff  J.  W. 
Griffith,  and,  although  their  five  days  were  not  up  until  to- 
morrow, they  stated  they  wanted  to  go  to  jail. 

Sheriff  Griffith  refused  to  admit  them,  declaring  that  their 
time  was  not  up  until  tomorrow,  and  that  furthermore  there 
was  only  room  for  five  more  prisoners  at  the  jail.  Early  this 
evening-  the  men  were  still  sitting  on  the  jail  veranda,  appar- 
ently waiting  until  tomorrow  to  see  what  disposition  will  be 
made  of  their  case.  The  men,  who  have  been  on  strike  for 
more  than  eleven  months,  were  arrested  in  company  with  eleven 
women,  wives  of  the  miners,  for  annoying  non-union  men  at  the 
Consolidation  mines  at  Acosta.  The  women  at  the  preliminary 
hearing  were  released  upon  their  own  recognizance. 

The  action  of  the  miners,  approximately  2,000  of  whom  are 
still  on  strike,  has  stirred  up  a  great  deal  of  excitement  here. 

It  is  reported  that  the  miners  in  this  Pennsylvania  field 
are  again  preparing  to  strike  and  that  the  larger  non-union 
companies  have  applied  to  the  state  for  troops.  Pennsylvania 
as  well  as  West  Virginia  will  bear  watching.  In  both  places 
the  inwardness  of  the  free  speech  fight  lies  deeper  than  words. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  free  speech  fight  developed 
recently  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut ,  where  the  Fascist! 
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Black  Shirts,  it  is  reported  in  the  press,  "  compelled  the  chief 
of  police  to  dismiss  a  meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Civil 
Liberties  Union  because  the  speakers  intended  to  criticise  the 
propriety  of  establishing  a  state  within  a  state."  The  Italians 
are  apparently  aggrieved  by  what  they  regard  as  the  invidious 
discriminations  of  our  immigration  law.  Many  of  them 
have  lived  in  the  coal  fields  and  they  are  adopting  methods 
for  the  defense  of  Italian  honor  and  "  rights  "  which  they 
learned  there.  A  metropolitan  daily  in  commenting  upon 
the  incident  indignantly  asks  whether  "  the  priceless  heritage 
of  lawful  assembly  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  European 
politics."  What  of  the  politics  of  steel  and  oil  in  American 
coal  fields? 


Drawn  by  Cesare  for  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 

The  Three  Fears,  unemployment,  want  in  old  age,  and  ill  health — 
"  the  most  baffling  of  these  is  unemployment " 

Compensation — the  New  Phase 

THIS  is  the  open  season  for  labor  legislation.  The  law- 
makers are  still  immured  in  the  various  state  capitols, 
flocks  of  bills  have  been  loosed  upon  them,  advocates  and 
opponents  fill  the  lobbies.  Hearings  follow  fast  upon  hear- 
ings, always  with  the  same  three  groups — the  spokesmen  of 
the  manufacturing  and  business  interests,  of  organized  labor, 
and  of  that  general  public  which  speaks  through  civic,  wel- 
fare and  philanthropic  bodies. 

One  of  the  questions  about  which  the  most  heated  discus- 
sion rages  is  that  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  state  funds 
and  private  compensation  insurance.  The  principle  of  com- 
pensation is  now  generally  accepted.  All  but  six  states  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  some  sort  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation law  upon  their  statutes.  After  almost  a  century 
of  tense  struggle  that  fight  has  been  won.  The  current 
discussion  involves  a  new  principle,  namely,  that  of  the 
exclusion  of  private  enterprise  from  this  field  and  the  assump- 
tion by  the  states  of  a  monopoly  of  the  compensation  insur- 
ance business.  The  traditional  point  of  view  has  been  that 
the  state,  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  powers,  is  the  maker 
of  the  rules  of  the  business  game  and  the  arbiter  of  the  game 
under  the  rules.  This  conception  of  the  state  as  the  heir  of 
the  ancient  monarchical  sovereign  is  gradually  yielding  to 


the  conception  of  the  state  as  the  administrative  agent  of  ths 
people  for  the  accomplishment  of  social  ends. 

Organized  labor  was  once  lukewarm  toward  all  forms  of 
compensation  under  state  auspices.  Today  it  is  practically 
unanimous  for  exclusive  state  compensation  insurance.  Civic 
and  welfare  organizations,  composed  of  professional  business 
men  and  women,  as  well  as  liberals  in  business  are  moving 
in  the  same  direction. 

Because  of  the  large  stakes  involved,  New  York  has  become 
the  center  of  the  debate.  At  the  first  hearing  on  the  bill 
before  the  New  York  Legislature,  seeking  to  establish  the , 
State  Insurance  Fund  as  the  sole  agency  for  the  administra- 
tion of  compensation  insurance,  insurance  companies,  backed 
by  chambers  of  commerce,  manufacturers'  associations  and 
kindred  business  organizations,  lined  up  solidly  against  it. 
Organized  labor  lined  up  as  solidly  on  the  other  side.  Com- 
menting on  the  bill,  Bernard  L.  Shientag,  State  Industrial 
Commissioner,  said : 

As  a  private  citizen,  a  short  time  ago  I  expressed  the  opinion 
that  casualty  companies  should  be  eliminated  from  the  field  of 
workmen's  compensation  insurance,  but  that  self-insurers  and 
mutual  companies  should  be  permitted  to  continue.  Nothing 
has  happened  since  to  cause  me  to  change  that  opinion  in  the 
slightest  degree.  It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  as  a  public 
official,  to  campaign  for  an  exclusive  state  fund. 

More  significant  than  the  partisan  attitudes  of  organized 
business  and  labor  is  that  of  the  liberal  business  and  profes- 
sional men  who  make  up  the  membership  of  the  men's  Citv 
Club: 

We  are  convinced  that  an  exclusive  state  fund  would  be  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  the  statute  was 
passed.  Compensation  insurance  is  already  treated  as  a  public 
necessity.  It  has  been  made  so  by  law.  To  make  the  state  fund 
a  monopoly  is  not  inconsistent  under  the  circumstances  any  more 
than  it  is  to  recognize  the  desirability  of  monopoly  in  certain 
lines  of  public  service,  such  as  the  telephones.  Experience  m 
other  states  indicates  that  where  there  is  an  exclusive  state  fund 
the  state  fund  can  be  operated  at  a  much  lower  average  cost 
and  in  fact  the  average  cost  of  all  liability  insurance  is  greatly 
reduced.  This,  of  course,  would  be  a  desirable  accomplishment 
as  the  present  cost  of  liability  insurance  in  this  state  is  unques- 
tionably excessive.  The  companies  have  had  ample  time  to  show 
what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  reducing  the  rates. 

An  investigation  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  finds  that  the  average  expense  ration  of  stock  com- 
panies is  approximately  37^  per  cent;  of  competitive  state 
funds,  about  i2l/2  per  cent;  and  of  exclusive  state  funds, 
from  5  to  7]!/£  per  cent.  Not  only  were  exclusive  state  funds 
found  to  be  superior  as  regards  costs,  but  they  were  also  found 
to  be  equal  as  regards  financial  security  and  better  as  regards 
service.  If  New  York  should  join  Ohio,  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Porto  Rico,  West  Virginia  and 
Wyoming  in  making  the  state  fund  the  exclusive  carrier  of 
workmen's  compensation  insurance,  her  action  will  have  a 
significant  effect  in  transforming  the  popular  conception  of 
the  state  as  the  partenal  sovereign  into  the  conception  of  the 
state  as  primarily  an  administrative  agency  for  carrying  out 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  people. 


A  WEEK'S  vacation  with  pay  has  been  secured  for  employes 
who  work  on  an  hourly  or  piece-work  basis  in  the  Chicago  and 
middle-west  plants  of  Swift  and  Company,  through  negotiation 
between  members  of  the  Plant  Assembly,  a  representative  shop 
council,  and  the  directors  of  the  company.  Men  with  five 
years'  continuous  service  with  the  company,  and  women  with 
three,  are  eligible. 


How  Long  a  Day  Should  Women  Work? 

Legislative  safeguards  against  the  exploitation  of  women  have  always  to  be  won  in  the 
face  of  the  inertia  of  laic- makers  and  the  resistance  of  some  employing  groups.  To  this 
opposition  has  now  been  added  that  of  the  National  Woman's  Party,  which  seems  to  have 
forgotten,  in  its  campaign  for  equality  before  the  law,  that  the  relatively  favorable 
industrial  status  of  men  is  largely  due  to  nineteenth  century  legislative  enactments. 
Neither  men  nor  women  are  as  yet  industrially  enfranchised;  until  they  are,  legislative 
safeguards  for  both  sexes  are  necessary  in  the  interest  both  of  the  individual  and  of 
society.  Biological  differences,  not  a  variation  in  rights,  determine  the  differences  in  the 
types  of  legislation  needed  by  women  workers  as  distinguished  from  men  workers.  A 
wide  recognition  of  these  facts  is  indicated  in  the  review  of  pending  legislation  prepared 
by  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  Federal  Department  of  Labor,  which  we  summarize. 


ALABAMA:  The  extremes  in  this  legislative  cam- 
paign are  held  by  Alabama  and  Arizona.  The  Alabama 
legislature  has  adjourned  until  July  and  has  postponed 
consideration  of  the  women's  hour  bill  introduced  by  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  until  that  time. 

ARIZONA:  Governor  Hunt  has  signed  the  law  mak- 
ing $16  a  week  the  minimum  wage  that  can  lawfully  be 
paid  to  women  in  stores,  laundries,  shops,  offices,  restau- 
rants, hotels,  and  rooming  houses  in  his  state.  Prior 
legislation  had  fixed  a  minimum  of  $10  a  week  with  a 
maximum  of  eight  hours  of  labor  within  a  gross  period  of 
ten  hours.  The  author  of  the  bill  which  Governor 
Hunt's  signature  has  made  law  is  Mrs.  Rosa  McKay, 
representative  from  the  Miami  district  of  Gila  County. 

CONNECTICUT:  The  Consumers'  League  of 
Connecticut  has  introduced  a  bill  for  a  fifty-hour  week 
and  a  nine-hour  day,  backed  by  the  Connecticut  Federa- 
tion of  Churches,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and 
many  local  women's  organizations. 

The  Connecticut  Federation  of  Labor  has  introduced  a 
bill  for  a  forty-ejght-hour  week  and  an  eight-hour  day, 
and  a  local  union  in  Waterbury  has  introduced  one  for 
a  forty-four-hour  week  and  eight-hour  day. 

ILLINOIS:  The  women's  eight-hour  bill  has  been 
introduced  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  The  bill 
is  to  amend  the  present  hour  law  by  changing  the  maxi- 
mum hours  from  ten  to  eight.  There  is  no  change  in 
the  seven-day  week.  There  are  eighteen  women's  organi- 
zations which  form  a  Joint  Committee  for  the  Women's 
Eight-Hour  Bill,  and  which  are  actively  working  for  its 
passage. 

INDIANA:  The  general  assembly  convened  January 
4,  and  on  January  9  Representative  Schwartz  introduced 
an  eight-hour  bill  which  was  sponsored  by  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor.  It  provided  for  an  eight-hour  day 
and  a  six-day  week,  applicable  to  all  lines  of  employment 
for  women,  including  executives  and  clerical  workers. 
One  section  called  for  repeal  of  the  present  night  work 
law  for  women,  and  because  of  this  provision,  the  bill 
was  not  endorsed  by  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  other  organizations 
favoring  protective  legislation  for  women. 

The  bill  was  reported  out  of  committee  January  16  on 
a  divided  report — the  majority  report  for  indefinite  post- 
ponement, and  the  minority  for  passage.  Through  the 
efforts  of  those  persons  interested  in  such  legislation  but 
not  in  favor  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  minority 
report  was  substituted  for  the  majority  report  and  the 
bill  passed  to  second  reading.  The  same  group  had  an 
amendment  prepared  providing  for  a  fifty-hour  week, 
applicable  to  factories,  mercantile  establishments,  laun- 
dries, restaurants,  and  telephone  exchanges  only,  and  not 
including  executives  and  clerical  workers  in  these  estab- 
lishments. However,  an  attempt  to  introduce  this  amend- 
ment on  second  reading  failed,  as  a  motion  to  strike  out 
the  enacting  clause  prevailed. 

The  proposed  amendments  were  then  introduced  in  the 


Senate  by  Senator  Holmes,  and  referred  to  the  Labor 
Committee  on  February  9.  The  bill  was  killed  after  a 
prolonged  fight. 

The  opposition  manifested  at  the  hearings  on  both  the 
House  and  Senate  bills  came  from  the  Manufacturers' 
Association,  and  from  business  and  professional  women's 
organizations. 

IOWA:  A  bill  providing  for  a  nine-hour  day  and  a 
fifty-hour  week  for  women  workers  was  introduced  in 
the  House  February  13.  The  bill,  which  does  not  cover 
professional  women  or  executives,  has  the  backing  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  of  the  Grades  and  Labor  Assembly. 

MICHIGAN:  A  bill  providing  for  an  eight-hour  day 
for  men  and  women  has  been  defeated  in  the  Michigan 
legislature.  A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  at  several 
sessions  by  Representative  Holland  and  always  defeated. 
The  bill  this  year  received  a  few  more  votes  than  in  previ- 
ous years. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  A  bill  limiting  the  hours  of 
work  for  women  to  forty-eight  per  week  passed  the  New 
Hampshire  House  of  Representatives  but  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate. 

NEW  JERSEY:  A  bill  prohibiting  night  work  for 
women  passed  the  New  Jersey  Senate  February  20,  by 
a  vote  of  ii  to  6,  and  has  since  become  law,  with  an 
amendment  postponing  its  operation  until  1925.  A  similar 
bill  last  year  passed  the  Assembly  and  was  defeated  in 
the  Senate. 

NEW  YORK:  The  bill  providing  an  eight-hour  day 
and  a  forty-eight-hour  week  for  women  has  been  shelved 
by  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  investigate  the 
need  of  it. 

PENNSYLVANIA:  A  bill .  providing  an  eight-hour 
day  for  women  has  been  favorably  reported  in  the  House. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  Out  of  seven  forty-eight-hour 
week  bills  before  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly,  one  calling 
for  a  forty-eight-hour  week,  has  been  passed.  One  bill 
would  prohibit  night  work  between  6  P.  M.  and  6  A.  M. 

Several  bills  have  been  introduced  calling  for  one  day's 
rest  in  seven.  A  bill  providing  that  no  woman  may 
knowingly  be  employed  within  four  weeks  before  confine- 
ment and  four  weeks  after  has  passed  the  House.  Still 
another  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate  providing  that 
the  same  restrictions  as  to  age  and  hours  of  work  shall 
apply  to  home  work  as  well  as  to  factory  work. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA:  Bills  calling  for  a  ten-hour  day, 
a  fifty-four-hour  week,  and  a  minimum  wage  of  $10  per 
week  for  women  in  the  industrial  world  of  South  Dakota 
have  passed  both  houses  of  the  legislature.  They  pro- 
vide for  apprentice  rates  until  girls  develop  capabilities 
sufficient  for  the  minimum  wage. 

WISCONSIN:  Bills  providing  (i)  an  eight-hour  day 
for  women,  (2)  an  eight-hour  day  for  men  and  women, 
and  (3)  regulating  the  hours  of  women  workers  in  hotels, 
have  passed  the  Assembly. 


HEAL T  H 


I 


The  Village  Doctor,  1923 


:N  ALL  stages  of  civilization  cooperative  measures 
have  been  tried  to  assure  the  services  of  the  medicine 
man  to  those  in  need.  There  is  a  story  that  certain 
Japanese  and  Chinese  peoples  pay  their  physicians  to 
keep  them  well.  When  one  becomes  ill  payment  ceases  until 
health  is  restored  upon  the  assumption  that  the  physician  has 
failed  to  do  his  duty.  In  some  European  communities  the 
plan  of  paying  the  physician  out  of  a  public  fund  provided 
by  a  general  property  or  poll  tax  is  meeting  with  public 
favor.  This  plan  is  also  in  limited  use  in  the  United  States 
among  certain  political,  educational,  religious  and  philan- 
thropic groups.  Another  type  of  cooperative  medical  assist- 
ance in  this  country  radiates  from  the  hospital  as  a  central 
institution.  Members  of  such  groups  pay  a  stated  amount 
each  year  or  month,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  cover  the  expenses 
of  ordinary  illness,  accident,  and  hospital  service,  with  no 
further  financial  obligation. 

Projects  such  as  these  have  been  of  value,  but  they  are  not 
completely  applicable  to  the  country  village  which  is  too 
small  to  support  a  doctor  by  the  ordinary  method  of  fees. 
To  meet  this  need  organizations  have  come  into  being 
with  the  physician  as  a  center.  In  a  small  town  in  the  agri- 
cultural section  of  northern  Indiana,  for  example,  each  resi- 
dent pays  a  given  percentage  of  his  income  into  a  common 
fund,  which  provides  for  the  employment  of  a  salaried  physi- 
cian. An  organized  rural  group  in  Texas  employs  by  the 
year  a  physician  whose  salary  is  due  when  the  cotton  crop 
is  marketed.  In  a  Nebraska  countryside  the  physician  is 
guaranteed  a  yearly  salary  of 
$3,600,  which  is  raised  by 
means  of  the  fees  he  collects 
for  his  calls  and  supplemented 
by  donations  from  the  business 
men  in  case  his  collections  do 
not  total  this  amount.  These 
experiments  have  met  with  a 
surprising  degree  of  success, 
despite  obvious  shortcomings. 
In  an  effort  to  overcome  their 
limitations,  the  residents  of 
Sharon,  Kansas,  have  evolved 
a  plan  which  promises  to  work 
successfully  without  undue 
burden  on  any  one  in  a  coun- 
try community  too  small  to 
maintain  a  physicitan  by  the 
ordinary  fee  method. 

Sharon  is  a  village  of  325  inhabitants,  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  Barber  County,  eleven  miles  from  the  nearest  town. 
Its  people  come  from  energetic  European  and  American 
stocks.  All  are  fairly  well-to-do.  The  prevailing  occupa- 
tions of  the  district  are  grain-farming  and  stock-raising.  In 
1917  Dr.  E.  S.  Haworth,  a  young  physician,  settled  there,  but 
because  of  the  limited  population  his  practice  was  not  suffi- 
ciently lucrative  to  make  the  district  permanently  attractive 
to  him.  He  moved  to  Wichita,  much  to  the  disappointment 
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From  all  corners  of  the  country  have  come 
alarming  reports  of  decreases  in  the  numbers  of 
country  doctors,  with  suggested  plans  whereby 
the  state  or  county  or  village  can  make  the  life 
of  the  country  doctor  sufficiently  worth  the  while 
of  the  modern  medical  man.  A  committee  of 
representative  physicians  appointed  by  Governor 
Alfred  Smith  of  New  York  to  consider  the  needs 
of  rural  health  work,  recently  made  a  report  lay- 
ing the  greatest  stress  on  the  need  of  community 
responsibility  for  health  in  country  districts,  and 
denying  a  general  need  for  state  subsidy.  Sharon, 
Kansas,  shows  one  way  in  which  a  countryside 
organized  itself  to  provide  for  medical  service 
in  a  way  which  has  made  for  the  health,  happi- 
ness and  independence  of  every  one  concerned. 


and  inconvenience  of  the  people  of  the  Sharon  community, 
who  were  without  a  resident  physician  during  the  greatei 
part  of  the  'following  three  years.  Accordingly,  they  urged 
Dr.  Haworth  to  come  back.  In  early  September,  1922,  he 
called  a  meeting  of  the  business  men  of  Sharon  and  laid 
before  them  a  plan  which  provided  for  his  return  on  a  salary 
basis.  It  was  accepted  without  a  dissenting  vote.  Commit- 
tees were  appointed  to  recruit  the  necessary  number  oi 
families  to  perfect  the  organization,  and  one  week  later,  on 
September  13,  the  Sharon  Health  Association  became  a 
reality, 

The  governing  body  of  this  association  consists  of  a  chair- 
man, a  secretary,  a  treasurer  and  two  directors,  elected 
annually.  The  membership  is  composed  of  both  families  and 
individuals.  When  the  head  of  a  family  becomes  a  membe: 
his  entire  dependent  household  receives  the  benefit  of  the 
organization  through  the  one  membership.  The  physician  is 
provided  with  an  office,  telephone,  light,  and  fuel,  and  paid 
a  salary  of  $3,000  annually,  which  is  raised  by  assessing  each 
member  an  .equal  amount — that  is,  in  case  of  a  membership 
of  300  the  annual  dues  are  $10.  The  plan  provides,  however, 
that  no  annual  assessment  shall  exceed  $15,  to  be  paid  in 
two  equal  instalments  in  advance,  after  which  the  members 
are  entitled  to  the  services  of  the  physician  without  additional 
charge,  except  in  major  cases  such  as  require  hospital  atten- 
tion, which  cost  extra  in  proportion  to  the  services  required, 
and  childbirth  or  abortion,  when  an  additional  fee  of  $10  is 
paid  into  the  association  to  create  a  maintenance  fund.  The 

members    pay    for    the    drugs 

and  surgical  dressings  used  in- 
dividually. A  member  who 
fails  to  pay  his  dues  is  dropped 
from  the  organization  and  can 
be  reinstated  only  upon  pay- 
ment and  by  a  vote  of  the 
directors.  Except  by  vote  ol 
the  directors  no  person  can  be- 
come a  member  who  is  ill  a) 
the  time  of  application. 

The  following  excerpt  frou' 
the  constitution  explains  some 
details  of  the  plan: 


Calls  made  upon  members  o: 
the  association  living  within  su 
miles  of  the  village  of  Sharoi 
shall  be  free,  but  the  phj'siciai 
is  entitled  to  a  fee  of  one  dollar 
per  mile  or  fraction  thereof  beyond  the  six-mile  limit  for  sue! 
calls.  In  any  case  where  the  roads  are  impassable  for  an  auto  i 
mobile  due  to  natural  causes,  the  party  calling  shall  be  respon  i 
sible  for  the  transportation  of  the  physician.  Night  calls  shall 
be  those  between  the  hours  of  ten  P.  M.  and  five  A.  M.  for  whicl,' 
shall  be  charged  an  additional  cash  fee  of  one-half  the  custo] 
mary  call  fee  as  fixed  by  the  State  Medical  Association,  whicl 
shall  be  paid  to  the  physician  directly.  .  .  .  The  physiciai 
shall  not  be  restrained  from  outside  medical  practice  so  long  a| 
it  does  not  interfere  with  the  welfare  of  the  association  and  a! 
remuneration  and  fees  therefrom  shall  be  his  individual  income 
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^In  any  case  of  emergency  irr  which  the  association  physician  is 
absent  or  detained  by  cases  outside  the  association,  he  shall  be 
accountable  for  such  absence  and  held  responsible  for  the  fee 
for  such  service  of  a  neighboring  physician  as  is  necessary. 
When  any  member  wishes  the  physician  to  accompany  a  case  to 
the  hospital  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  member  to  defray  his 
expenses  in  full  and  he  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  association  for 
his  absence.  No  member  shall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  con- 
sultation of  other  physicians,  providing  he  be  responsible  for  the 
fee  therefor." 

Thus,  at  negligible  yearly  cost,  medical  service  is  made 
available  for  any  resident  of  Sharon.  Of  course,  some  of  the 
members  have  not  had  occasion  to  call  the  physician  since  the 
plan  went  into  operation,  but  others  have  had  frequent  need 
of  his  services,  and  often  the  latter  are  the  folk  least  able 
to  pay  the  doctor's  bills.  The  Sharon  plan  reduces  the 
physician's  business  of  fee  collecting  to  a  minimum,  which 
enables  him  to  give  his  patients  his  undivided  attention.  More- 
over, by  shifting  the  responsibility  to  the  individual,  who 
pays  for  health  protection,  it  tends  to  create  general  interest 
in  personal  health  and  consequently  in  community  health. 
Dr.  Haworth  has  inaugurated  a  successful  campaign  for  uni- 
versal vaccination,  for  which  the  patient  pays  only  the  cost 
of  the  vaccine,  ten  cents.  Patients  who  are  in  need  of  pro- 
longed treatment  are  not  deterred  by  the  fear  of  doctor's 
bills,  so  the  physician  often  is  able  to  see  a  case  through  when 
otherwise  the  need  for  economy  might  have  caused  the  patient 
to  discontinue  his  services  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  whole  plan,  as  one  Sharon  business  man  expressed  it, 
is  insurance  against  low  standards  of  personal  and  community 
health.  "  Our  scheme  brushes  aside  all  the  barriers  of  sus- 
picion and  fosters  a  mutual  desire  and  friendship,"  says  Dr. 
Haworth:  F.  B.  Ross 

Building  Sound  Bones 

WHEN  a  reliable  medical  authority  declares  that  half 
of  the  children  in  New  York  City  between  six  and 
eighteen  months  of  age  are  suffering  from  rickets,  those  of 
us  who  know  the  tenement  child  are  likely  to  regard  the 
statement  as  in  no  sense  an  exaggeration.  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  results,  of  this  disease  as  they  are  revealed  in  the 
bowed  legs,  twisted  spines  and  the  pathetic  waddling  gait 
so  characteristic  of  the  runabouts  in  our  crowded  and  neg- 
lected districts.  And  yet,  just  because  the  disease  is  so  com- 
mon, because  it  does  not  often  directly  result  in  death  and 
because  the  children  seem  to  outgrow  their  most  marked 
deformities,  it  has  been  accepted  with  complacency  by  both 
parents  and  physicians.  A  careful  study  of  the  history  of 
rickets  proves,  however,  that  children  do  not  entirely  outgrow 
its  effects  and  that  it  is  responsible  at  least  indirectly  for  a 
large  number  of  deaths  of  young  children. 

The  campaign  against  rickets  of  the  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor  grew  out  of  the  intensive 
child  health  work  which  this  organization  is  conducting  in 
the  Mulberry  District  of  New  York  City,  an  area  with  a 
population  of  33,000,  most  of  whom  are  Italians.  As  a  part 
of  this  program  apparently  well  children  are  examined  to 
bring  remediable  physical  defects  to  the  attention  of  the 
nurse  and  through  her  to  the  mother. 

In  studying  the  results  of  these  examinations  by  leading 
age  groups,  we  found  an  unusually  large  number  of  ortho- 
pedic and  postural  defects,  which  our  examining  physician 
attributed  to  rickets  in  infancy.  Practically  a  quarter  of 
the  children  under  school  age  had  such  defects,  a  proportion 
three  or  four  times  the  ordinary  rate.  We  also  found  that 
while  deformities  of  the  extremities,  such  as  "  bowed  legs  " 


or  "  knock  knees,"  tend  to  disappear,  those  of  the  thorax 
and  pelvis  are  retained  for  many  years,  if  indeed  they  are 
ever  fully  outgrown.  The  latter  defects  have  a  much  more 
important  bearing  on  the  health  of  the  child.  The  flattened 
and  narrow  ricketic  pelvis  of  girls,  if  not  "  outgrown,"  causes 
complications  and  involves  considerable  risk  of  life  for  both 


t 


(Rifkfts  in  infancy  is  leaving  one  child  in  every  four  in  the 
Mulberry  .District  of  New  York  with  postural  defects  or 
deformities.  The  two  pelvic  outlines  at  the  top  show  the 
effects  of  rickets;  at  the  bottom  is  a  normal  pelvis.  The 
bowed  leys,  another  result  of  rickets,  are  in  pathetic  contrast 
to  the  normal  shin  bone  below 


mother  and  baby  during  childbirth.  Children  who  suffer 
from  rickets  usually  show  a  protuberant  abdomen  which  is 
the  result  of  low  muscle  tone.  This  weakness  of  the  muscles, 
together  with  the  narrow  chest  (pigeon  breast),  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  disease,  results  in  a  diminished  breathing 
capacity  which  renders  ricketic  children  susceptible  to  respira- 
tory troubles,  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  even  tuberculosis. 

Vital  statistics  for  the  Mulberry  district  seem  to  bear  out 
this  latter  fact.  Pneumonia  is  responsible  for  44.6  per  cent 
of  all  deaths  of  children  between  one  and  four  years  of  age 
in  this  area.  The  rate  from  this  disease  is  from  50  to  100 
per  cent  higher  than  in  districts  where  rickets  is  less  preva- 
lent. Furthermore,  the  deaths  from  pneumonia  of  children 
under  five  years  of  age  represents  60.8  per  cent  of  all  pneu- 
monia deaths.  Respiratory  complaints  are  the  leading  causes 
of  death  in  children  under  five.  A  thoroughly  preventive 
health  program,  therefore,  pointed  clearly  to  the  necessity 
of  an  effective  campaign  against  rickets. 

Our  field  in  the  Mulberry  district  has  been  confined  to 
supplementing  existing  agencies  and  filling  in  gaps, 'which 
resulted  chiefly  in  an  educational  nursing  service  for  expectant 
mothers  and  children  of  pre-school  age.  Children  under  two 
years  of  age  are  under  the  care  of  the  Health  Department's 
Baby  Health  Stations.  But  it  is  during  this  period  that 
rickets  develops.  A  special  arrangement,  therefore,  had  to 
be  made  with  the  Health  Department  for  combating  rickets 
in  this  age  group.  A  committee,  composed  of  nutrition  ex- 
perts and  physicians  who  have  gone  thoroughly  into  the 
rickets  problem,  was  formed  to  advise  the  Health  Depart- 
ment and  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor  in  mapping  out  a  program  which  would  embody 
the  most  recent  findings  in  this  field. 

"  That  child  has  bow  legs  because  his  mother  let  him  walk 
too  soon  "  is  the  popular  explanation  of  the  two  or  three- 
year-old  youngster  with  badly  bowed  legs.  This  thoroughly 
unscientific  theory  is,  after  all,  not  so  far  from  the  truth. 
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Such  children  usually  have  suffered  from  rickets.  The  most 
marked  effect  of  the  disease  is  to  retard  the  development  of 
the  bony  tissues  of  the  body,  particularly  the  long  bones  of 
the  arms  and  legs.  Their  legs,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  be 
too  young,  physiologically,  to  support  the  weight  of  their 
bodies.  When  they  attempt  to  stand  on  their  feet  the  bones 
of  the  legs  bend  under  the  weight  of  the  body  like  a  tender 
green  twig.  In  the  most  severe  cases  a  child  may  never  have 
been  able  to  stand  or  walk. 

Rickets  may  be  occasioned  by  one  of  two  factors,  or  by 
both  together:  (i)  inadequate  exposure  to  sunlight;  (2)  a 
diet  deficient  in  a  food  accessory  vitamin,  whose  nature  is  as 
yet  unknown,  but  which  enables  the  body  to  store  calcium 
and  phosphorus  in  the  bones  from  the  food  taken  into  the 

A  diagram  based  on  the  Co- 
lumbus Hill  demonstration, 
1916-1917,  to  show  the  re- 
sults of  giving  cod  liver  oil 
to  babies  less  than  a  year 
old  to  prevent  rickets.  The 
black  areas  show  the  per- 
centage of  babies  who  de- 
veloped rickets: 

1.  Babies    who    had    cod 
liver    oil    regularly    for    six 
months 

2.  Babies    who    had    cod 
liver  oil  for  six  months,  but 
irregularly 

3.  Babies    who    had    cod 
liver  oil  for  four  months 

4.  Babies    who     had     no 
cod  liver  oil 

body.  This  theory  helps  to  explain  certain  characteristics  of 
the  disease.  It  is  most  prevalent  during  the  winter  months 
in  north  temperate  climates,  particularly  among  races  with 
dark  skins  in  which  the  pigment  'still  further  retards  the 
effects  of  the  sun's  rays.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disease  is 
practically  unknown  among  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies  who 
are  receiving  an  abundance  of  sunlight,  or  among  Eskimos, 
who  are  used  to  little  sunlight,  but  whose  diet  from  early 
infancy  consists  largely  of  fats  and  oils  of  fish. 

While  the  physiologists  are  still  at  a  loss  to  explain  how 
the  sun's  rays  or  the  oil  of  fish  livers  can  deposit  calcium  in 
the  bones,  the  fact  has  been  amply  demonstrated  clinically 
and  in  experiments  with  animals.  We  were  offered,  there- 
fore, three  methods  of  attack — exposing  the  babies  directly 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun  or  to  the  ultra-violet  ray  of  a  quartz 
lamp  or  giving  doses  of  cod  liver  oil  three  times  a  day  during 
the  period  of  life  when  rickets  is  most  likely  to  occur.  But 
sunlight  in  our  congested  tenement  districts  is  a  very  rare 
commodity.  Besides,  it  seemed  impracticable  to  persuade 
mothers  either  to  place  the  baby  stripped  before  an  open 
window  in  the  sunlight  or  to  bring  it  to  the  center  daily  for 
exposure  to  a  quartz  lamp.  We  therefore  decided  to  attempt 
to  see  that  all  babies  during  the  period  of  susceptibility 
received  cod  liver  oil  three  times  a  day  in  quantities  pre- 
scribed by  the  physicians  of  the  committee. 

Babies  between  three  months  and  one  year  of  age  are  most 
susceptible  to  the  disease,  particularly  if  they  fall  within  this 
age  period  during  the  late  winter  months  when  the  seasonal 
incidence  is  at  its  peak.  Great  care  must  be  taken,  therefore, 
to  watch  children  of  this  age  group  during  the  seasonal  period 
of  greatest  incidence.  In  no  other  way  can  we  be  certain  that 
the  prevention  or  cure  of  the  disease  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
treatment  and  not  to  the  mere  fortuitous  escape  of  the  age 
and  seasonal  period  of  greatest  risk. 

During  the  month  of  January  about  two  hundred  babies 
between  five  and  ten  months  old  were  examined  by  a  physician 


for  symptoms  of  rickets.     These  examinations  were  supple- 
mented by  X-Ray  pictures  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and 
wrist.     The  children  will  be  followed  up  for  four  months. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  they  will  again  be  examined  and 
X-Rayed.     We  shall   thus  have  conclusive  evidence  as  to 
whether  rickets  was  present  at  the  beginning  and  cured  during  ] 
the  period  of  treatment  or  whether  it  was  not  present  andi 
was  prevented  from  occurring. 

For  two  months  of  this  period  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  nurses 
called  at  the  homes  two  or  three  times  a  week  to  learn 
whether  the  oil  was  taken  as  prescribed.  An  examination  of 
the  contents  of  the  bottle  on  these  visits  served  to  check  on 
the  accuracy  of  the  mother's  statement.  During  the  last 
two  months  less  frequent  visits  are  necessary,  since  by  this 
time  the  mother  has  formed  the  habit  of  giving  the  oil.  A 
complete  record  as  to  the  quantity  of  oil  taken  is  kept  for 
each  baby.  Dietitians  also  obtain  detailed  records  of  the  diet 
of  the  mother  and  baby,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
quantity  and  kinds  of  milk  and  vegetables. 

The  children  whose  mothers  do  not  carry  out  instructions 
are  kept  under  observation  as  a  control  group.  We  shall  not 
consider  our  work  a  success  unless  the  amount  of  rickets 
among  those  who  have  been  taking  the  oil  regularly  is 
markedly  less  than  in  those  who  failed  to  take  it. 

But  apart  from  the  very  slight  contribution  we  may  be 
able  to  make  to  scientific  knowledge  regarding  rickets,  our 
important  contribution  fs  to  educate  the  mothers  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  rickets  as  a  disease  of  childhood  and  to  get 
them  to  apply  the  simple  remedies  recommended  by  the 
medical  profession.  The  almost  daily  contact  of  the  nurses 
with  the  mothers  is  necessary  to  accomplish  this  result.  Even 
the  simple  instructions  of  the  doctor  are  frequently  mis- 
understood. When  the  nurse  called  at  one  home,  the  mother 
assured  her  she  was  doing  exactly  what  the  doctor  told  her — 
she  was  bathing  the  child  with  cod  liver  oil  three  times  a  day. 

The  intensive  campaign  against  rickets  should  be  waged 
in  this  district  every  year  during  the  winter  months.  With 
so  reliable  a  remedy  at  hand  there  is  no  excuse  for  increasing 
the  dangers  of  child  life.  JOHN  C.  GEBHART 


Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Sunlight 

T"~\R.  Alfred  Hess,  whose  name  has  been  associated  so 
•'-'closely  with  advance  in  the  study  and  treatment  of 
rickets  in  this  country,  directed  one  of  the  first  extensive 
tests  of  prophylactic  therapy  for  rickets  in  1916-1917 
among  colored  infants  in  the  Columbus  Hill  district  of 
New  York  City,  where  one  Negro  baby  of  every  three 
died  before  the  age  of  one  year.  Of  the  infants 
who  received  cod  liver  oil  regularly  for  six  fall  and 
winter  months,  only  7  per  cent  developed  rickets;  an- 
other group  who  received  it  during  the  same  period, 
but  irregularly,  showed  that  20  per  cent  were  ricketic 
at  the  end  of  the  test  period,  while  the  percentage  in  a 
control  group  of  children  of  the  same  age  and  living 
under  the  same  conditions  was  94.  Probably  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  Negro  children  of  New  York  City 
suffer  from  rickets  in  infancy.  Dr.  Hess's  most  recently 
published  studies  on  rickets  (Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  March  10,  1923)  established  the 
theory  that  the  light  waves  in  sunlight  which  are  effect- 
ive in  preventing  and  curing  the  disease  are  too  short  to 
pass  through  ordinary  window  glass  and  are  obstructed 
in  large  part  by  a  smoky  or  dusty  atmosphere.  They 
can  permeate  ordinary  black  or  white  clothing  materials 
of  wool  or  cotton,  to  an  extent  dependent  somewhat 
upon  the  texture  and  thickness  of  the  material. 
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Health  by  Law 

HEALTH  looms  large  on  the  legislative  calendars  of 
the  states,  according  to  a  summary  of  pending  legisla- 
tion recently  published  by  the  Children's  Bureau.  Bills 
relating  to  state  or  county  health  departments  or  to 
the  employment  of  public  health  nurses  have  been  intro- 
duced in  fifteen  states.  In  at  least  seven  bills  relating  to 
birth  and  death  registration  are  pending;  the  regulation 
of  midwifery  is  the  subject  of  measures  introduced  in 
Connecticut,  Kansas  and  New  Jersey,  and  of  maternity 
hospitals  in  North  Dakota.  An  Ohio  bill  would  transfer 
the  social  supervision  of  maternity  hospitals  from  the  State 
Department  of  Health  to  the  Division  of  Charities  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  employment  of 
women  within  four  weeks  previous  to  confinement  or 
four  weeks  after  child  birth  would  be  prohibited  in  fac- 
tories, manufacturing,  mechanical,  business  or  mercantile 
establishments  under  the  terms  of  a  Rhode  Island  bill. 
Physical  education  or  medical  or  dental  examination  of 
school  children  would  be  provided  by  bills  introduced  in 
at  least  seven  states.  Several  of  these  would  exempt 
children  whose  parents  object  to  physical  examination. 
Provision  for  physically  handicapped  children  is  made  in 
bills  proposed  in  at  least  fourteen  states. 


Health  and  the  Mark 

AS  prices  have  risen  out  of  sight  in  Germany  in  the  last 
few  months,  the  level  of  health  has  sunk  correspond- 
ingly. Adequate  food,  housing,  and  clothing  are  increas- 
ingly hard  to  obtain,  and  official  announcements  give  dis- 
couraging reports  of  scurvy,  tuberculosis,  and  undernourish- 
ment so  severe  that  large  numbers  of  children  are  not  well 
enough  to  attend  school.  Moreover  isolated  reports  of  suf- 
fering are  multiplied  to  form  grave  dangers  because  of  the 
imminent  collapse  of  public  health  work  in  Germany. 

Nearly  12  per  cent  of  the  hospitals  of  Prussia  were  closed 
during  the  last  year.  About  15  per  cent  of  all  the  homes 
for  infants  and  45  per  cent  of  all  the  creches  were  forced 
similarly*  to  discontinue  their  work  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
government  to  help  through  subsidies.  The  German  asso- 
ciation of  private  philanthropic  hospitals,  representing  1,400 
hospitals  with  150,000  beds,  reports  that  these  institutions 
no  longer  can  replace  linen  and  make  needed  repairs,  and 
that  the  cost  of  fuel,  food  and  clothing  is  ruining  them. 
A  plant  which  spent  20,000  marks  a  year  for  fuel  before 
the  war  needed  35  millions  in  1923.  In  most  philanthropic 
institutions  the  money  spent  for  coal  now  represents  50  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  budget.  It  used  to  be  6  or  10  per  cent. 
The  allowance  for  feeding  a  child  used  to  be  a  mark  a  day. 
Now  it  is  400  or  500.  Patients  in  public  and  private  hos- 
pitals now  receive  at  the  utmost  600  grams  (about  %  Ib.) 
of  meat  a  week  as  compared  to  the  former  allowance  of 
2,500  grams;  230  grams  of  fat  instead  of  500;  a  pint  and 
a  half  of  milk  a  week  instead  of  2  quarts.  The  association 
reports  that  many  beds  cannot  be  used  for  want  of  sheets, 
and  that  many  wards  are  seriously  overcrowded,  while  the 
number  of  doctors  has  been  reduced  and  instruments  cannot 
be  bought. 

A  recent  investigation  of  the  effects  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion on  public  health  work  finds  that  many  people  of  the 
middle  and  professional  classes,  who  never  dreamt  in  the 
past  of  applying  for  public  help,  must  now  be  nursed  in 
the  hospitals  at  the  expense  of  the  poor-law  boards,  as  only 
the  upper  10  per  cent  are  still  in  a  position  to  pay  their 
own  hospital  expenses.  Even  members  of  the  higher  ranks 
of  society  urge  the  doctor  to  dismiss  them  from  the  hos- 


pital before  they  are  cured  on  account  of  the  expense. 
Though  one  large  hospital  for  children  charges  only  about 
one-fifth  of  the  actual  cost  of  treatment,  many  of  its  patients 
are  brought  in  so  late  that  it  is  impossible  to  save  their 
lives.  About  30  per  cent"  of  the  deaths  in  this  institution 
occur  on  the  day  of  admission,  and  many  more  within  the 
first  three  days.  Many  families  cannot  meet  funeral  ex- 
penses without  the  aid  of  the  poor-law.  One  sees  a  father 
carrying  the  body  of  his  child  to  the  cemetery  in  a  mar- 
garine box,  while  another  wheels  the  coffin  of  his  wife  on 
a  wheelbarrow! 

The  German  Central  Committee  for  Combating  Tuber- 
culosis is  considering  667  applications  from  hospitals  and 
sanitoria  for  grants  which  they  must  have  to  continue  their 
work.  At  the  outside  not  more  than  one-sixth  of  these 
can  be  met.  Public  baths  and  asylums  for  old  and  invalid 
people  have  been  closed  in  many  towns,  as  the  municipali- 
ties are  unable  to  give  the  necessary  support.  In  one  city 
93  kindergartens  and  9  creches  have  been  abandoned,  and 
3,000  children,  who  were  to  be  sent  away  for  treatment  for 
rickets,  have  had  to  stay  at  home,  while  the  feeding  of  school 
children  has  been  cut  down  to  5  per  cent  of  the  former 
amount. 

Worst  of  all,  the  medical  profession  itself  is  in  danger 
of  being  submerged  by  the  financial  collapse  of  the  nation, 
since  most  people  in  the  educated  and  middle  classes  no 
longer  are  able  to  pay  a  doctor's  fee.  The  doctors'  repre- 
sentative body  in  Berlin  is  of  the  opinion  that  most  physicians 
no  longer  earn  a  living  wage.  The  medical  magazines  are 
full  of  advertisements  of  doctors  who  want  to  sell  their 
furniture,  their  beds,  their  clothes! 

This  is  the  situation  which  the  social  workers  of  Germany 
are  trying  to  tackle.  Surely  it  needs  more  than  courage — 
it  needs  the  faith  which  can  remove  mountains. 

ALICE  SALOMON 


FRIENDLY  MONEY 

A  fifty-pfennig  note  isiued  by  the  city  of  Gotha  to  honor  the  work 
of  English  and  American  Quakers  in  feeding  undernourished 
German  children.  The  eight-pointed  Quaker  star  first  stood  for  their 
•work  for  civilians  in  the  Franco-Prussian  ivar  of  1870.  Since  1914 
it  has  seen  service  in  civilian  relief  in  France,  Germany,  Serbia, 
Austria,  and  Russia 

Child  Assets  and  Liabilities 

TO  the  moot  questions  of  what  and  why  is  a  normal  child, 
where  may  he  be  found,  and  in  what  numbers,  come 
the  findings  'of  surveys  of  school  children  and  pre-school 
children  in  city  and  country. 

In  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Kentucky  State  Board 
of  Health  to  help  find  out  "why  a  state  famous  the  world 
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over  for  its  prosperity  should  turn  out  so  large  a  percentage 
of  physically  defective  men  as  the  draft  records  showed," 
the  Children's  Bureau  undertook  its  first  rural  nutrition 
survey  in  a  Kentucky  mountain  county.  Its  results,  recently 
published,  summarize  the  home  background  of  123  families 
and  the  physical  assets  of  149  children  between  two  and 
eleven  whose  parents  were  able  to  bring  them  over  almost 
impassable  mountain  roads  to  be  examined. 

The  answer  to  Kentucky's  question  of  poor  physical  de- 
velopment amid  prosperity  was,  for  this  district,  that  the 
prosperity  part  wasn't  so.  Less  than  one-sixth  of  the 
children  came  from  homes  where  the  family  income  was 
considered  clearly  adequate.  Food  was  a  monotonous  mat- 
ter of  corn  bread,  biscuits,  and  salt  pork,  accompanied  at 
best  by  milk  and  a  small  amount  of  vegetables  and  fruits, 
at  worst  by  coffee.  Only  about  a  quarter  of  the  children  had 
a  diet  which  probably  included  all  the  constituents  necessary 
to  nourish  their  bodies  provided  enough  was  eaten  and  the 
body  was  able  to  utilize  it;  the  diets  of  27  per  cent  were 
clearly  inadequate,  and  for  the  remainder,  doubtful.  Two 
children  of  every  five  were  rated  poor  or  very  poor  as  to 
nutrition;  one  in  three  was  fair,  and  only  one  in  seven  ex- 
cellent. Diet  and  nutrition  had  naturally  a  direct  relation, 
and  to  a  surprisingly  large  extent,  in  comparison  with  some 
of  the  city  surveys,  adequacy  of  diet  varied  with  the  family 
income.  Only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  children  who  received 
physical  examinations  were  without  physical  defects;  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  from  three  to  five  defects,  and 
some  as  many  as  eight  or  ten. 

A  survey  of  child  health  in  six  rural  counties  of  Mis- 
souri, made  by  the  Missouri  Tuberculosis  Association,  tells 
much  the  same  monotonous  story  of  pork,  biscuits,  and  cof- 
fee, with  all  too  little  of  milk,  vegetables,  or  fruit,  or  eggs, 
except  for  a  limited  season  each  year.  The  Missouri  investi- 
gators, however,  felt  the  inadequacy  of  diet  was  the  result 
of  ignorance,  rather  than  poverty.  About  one-fifth  of  the 
children  were  found  to  be  10  per  cent  or  more  under  weight; 
more  than  two-thirds  had  defective  teeth,  and  nearly  a  third 
defective  eyesight. 

Approximately  the  same  proportion  of  dental  and  eye 
defect  was  found  in  the  elaborate  survey  of  nearly  4,400 
children  under  seven  in  Gary,  Indiana,  the  findings  of  which 
have  just  been  published  by  the  Children's  Bureau.  On  the 
basis  of  the  height-weight  tables,  however,  only  about  9  per 
cent  of  the  children  were  10  per  cent  or  more  under  the 
standard.  Here  again,  the  family  income  in  itself  did  not 
determine  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  the  diet,  nor  did 
the  classification  of  the  children  as  of  native  or  foreign-born 
parentage  show  an  appreciable  difference.  Only  about  5 
per  cent  of  the  children  were  without  physical  defect  or 
disease. 

A  joint  survey  of  1,000  pre-school  children  in  New  York 
City,  carried  out  by  the  New  York  city  departments,  the 
Civic  Club  of  New  York,  the  American  Red  Cress,  and 


the  New  York  State  Association  of  Consulting  Psychologists, 
rated  an  amazingly  higher  proportion  of  the  group — 33  per 
cent — as  without  physical  defect,  but  found  again  large 
groups  with  poor  teeth,  improper  breathing,  or  malnutrition, 
the  last  being  rated  at  19  per  cent.  An  analysis  by  the  New 
York  County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  of  430 
undernourished  children  in  its  nutrition  classes,  summarizes 
the  primary  causes  of  malnutrition  in  this  group  as  follows: 

In  40  per  cent  of  the  group — dietary  factors. 

In  67  per  cent  of  the  group — enlarged  tonsils  and  adenoids. 

In  10  per  cent  of  the  group — economic  factors. 

In  7  per  cent  of  the  group — lack  of  cooperation  with  parents. 

In  7  per  cent  of  the  group — the  previous  medical  history  of 
the  child. 

In  21  per  cent  of  the  group — miscellaneous  factors,  such  as 
lack  of  parental  discipline,  bad  personal  hygiene,  or  medical 
causes  not  included  above. 

For  the  secondary  causes,  poor  diet  again  headed  the  list 
with  30  per  cent. 

One  question  raised  in  the  Gary  studies — as  to  the  validity 
of  the  commonly  accepted  standard  of  a  10  per  cent  devia- 
tion from  the  height-weight  tables  as  a  criterion  of  malnu- 
trition— has  been  studied  in  great  detail  by  field  investigat- 
ors of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  who  have 
checked  the  weight  and  height  of  nearly  ten  thousand  chil- 
dren between  six  and  sixteen  against  clinical  observation  of 
their  state  of  nutrition.  The  children  were  drawn  from 
districts  of  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
and  New  York  state;  all  were  of  native  white  parentage. 
While  mean  heights  and  weights  of  the  children  whose  nu- 
trition was  rated  as  good  or  excellent,  were  consistently 
above  those  of  the  children  with  poor  or  fair  nutrition,  there 
was  a  large  overlapping  of  the  two  curves.  Some  of  the 
excellently  nourished  children  actually  weighed  less  than 
poorly  nourished  children  of  the  same  age  and  height  class. 
Deviation  from  the  normal  differed  consistently  according 
to  sex,  and  increased  with  age.  The  investigators  recom- 
mend that  if  average  weight  is  to  be  used  even  as  a  rough 
index  of  nutrition,  the  percentage  deviation  allowed  as  nor- 
mal must  take  some  account  of  these  facts,  and  that  in  order 
to  pick  out  individual  cases  of  poor  nutrition,  a  physical 
examination  by  a  trained  physician  be  used  to  supplement 
physical  measurements. 

The  effect  of  school  work  upon  nutrition  is  the  subject  of 
another  investigation  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  In  every  group  of  the  2,068  children  of  a  typical 
Mid-western  community  who  were  studied,  the  numbers 
who  came  nearer  the  standard  during  the  school  year  were 
considerably  greater  than  those  who  lost  ground.  While 
this  balance  obtained  among  the  "accelerated  children," 
that  is,  those  who  were  covering  the  ground  in  less  than 
the  ordinary  time,  the  percentage  of  gains  was  lower  and  of 
losses  higher  than  in  the  other  groups,  indicating  possibly 
that  special  caution  should  be  observed  in  permitting  bright 
children  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  the  normal  rate. 


What  to  eat,  in  terms  not  of  vita- 
mins and  calories,  but  of  milk, 
bread,  vegetables  and  meat,  and  of 
dollars  and  cents,  is  the  subject  of 
a  pamphlet,  Food  for  the  Family, 
from  which  these  illustrations  are 
reproduced.  It  is  issued  by  the 
Nutrition  Bureau  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  the  Condition 
•f  the  Poor 
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The  War  Department  Turns  Educator 
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is  a  story  of  a  man  who,  while  stooping 
down  to  pick  up  a  horseshoe  in  the  street,  was 
knocked  over  by  an  automobile.  Education  may 
be  about  to  accumulate  a  similar  experience.  ( 

The  National  Education  Association  voted  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  Cleveland  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposed 
national  department  of  education  and  .welfare  provided  for 
in  the  Brown  reorganization  plans,  but  to  continue  its  fight 
for  an  independent  department  of  education.  School  people, 
particularly  school  administrators,  are  largely  concerned  with 
the  development  of  school  machineries.  Programs  of  external 
and  internal  organization  attract  them.  They  are  not  so 
greatly  interested  in  the  aims  of  education.  It  may  be  they 
assume  the  aims  are  given  in  the  machines :  machines  must  be 
for  something ! 

Meanwhile,  others  are  more  interested  in  discussing  aims. 
Some  teachers  feel  that  education  must  find  out  where  it  is 
going  before  it  can  do  much  toward  getting  there.  The 
War  Department  comes  to  our  help  at  this  point.  That 
department  is  offering  the  nation  and  the  schools  a  somewhat 
startling  program,  in  which  the  objectives  of  education  occupy 
the  central  position. 

The  main  features  of  this  program  were  outlined  at  a 
conference  on  "  citizenship  and  national  defence  "  held  at 
the  War  Department  last  November  and  attended  by  more 
than  one  hundred  leaders  of  the  civil  and  military  life  of  the 
nation,  including  teachers,  editors,  boys'  club  workers,  presi- 
dents of  universities  and  secretaries  of  many  public-spirited 
groups.  Three  problems  were  considered :  citizenship  train- 
ing, the  reserve  officers'  training  corps  and  the  citizens' 
military  training  camps.  The  second  and  third  of  these 
have  long  been  War  Department  activities;  with  them  we 
are  not  concerned.  We  pass  on  to  an  examination  of  the 
department's  plans  for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  "  citizen- 
ship training  "  and  the  relations  of  this  to  schools. 

The  committee  on  citizenship  training  presented  a  tenta- 
tive program,  covering  four  important  problems,  namely: 
physical  education,  technical  education,  development  of  right 
attitudes  and  the  problem  of  the  older  boy.  Each  of  these 
problems  had  been  considered  by  an  appropriate  sub-com- 
mittee, their  study  of  the  problem  following  definite  lines, 
as  follows:  What  standards  should  be  set  up?  How  can 
the  groups  interested  in  these  problems  get  together  for  the 
working  out  of  these  standards?  How  can  those  who  train 
the  young  be  induced  to  employ  these  standards? 

With  regard  to  physical  education,  it  was  agreed  that  a 
"  comprehensive,  thorough-going  program  of  universal  physi- 
cal education  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation  " ;  and  state 
legislatures,  federal  departments,  park  and  playground  de- 
partments, public  school  systems  and  local  associations  of 
all  kinds  were  urged  to  cooperate  to  this  end.  "  Sound  and 
generally  applicable  specifications  and  standards  of  physical 
fitness  "  being  considered  desirable,  The  National  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation  was  asked  to  undertake  to  define  these 
specifications  and  standards  and  to  promote  their  use.  This 


the  federation  has  undertaken  to  do,  independently,  without 
control  of  any  sort  from  the  War  Department. 

The  sub-committee  on  the  development  of  right  attitudes 
expressed  the. belief  that  "large  numbers  of  citizens,  both 
native-born  and  naturalized,  have  only  the  vaguest  concep- 
tions of  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  constitution.  This 
ignorance  renders  them  an  easy  prey  for  subversive  propa- 
ganda, an  opportunity  which  is  being  exploited  on  a  large 
scale  at  the  present  time.  ...  In  order  to  meet  this  situation 
there  is  need  of  clearer  specification  of  the  requirements  of 
good  citizenship  and  more  determined  cooperative  action  in 
seeing  that  as  many  citizens  as  possible  are  compelled  to  meet 
the  requirements  set."  The  President  of  the  United  States 
was  asked  to  establish  a  National  Council  on  Citizenship 
Training  which  should  be  charged  with  working  out  the 
details  of  this  program. 

In  dealing  with  the  problem  of  the  older  boy,  the  confer- 
ence voted  that  "  technical  military  training  for  the  purpose 
of  making  soldiers  for  war  was  not  desirable  for  boys  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,"  and  proposed  a  Federal  Council  on 
Citizenship  Training,  to  be  composed  of  "  those  employes  of 
the  federal  departments  who  are  actually  engaged  in  work 
which  bears  on  the  better  training  for  citizenship." 

This  council,  with  functions  that  seem  to  combine  the  two 
recommendations  just  noted,  was  created  by  President 
Harding  in  an  executive  order  dated  January  12.  The 
twelve  members  are  from  the  following  federal  official 
groups,  the  appointment,  in  each  case,  being  made  from 
within  the  group  itself:  Bureau  of  Education,  War  Depart- 
ment, Navy  Department,  Public  Health  Service,  Welfare 
Division  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  States  Relations 
Service,  Naturalization  Bureau,  Federal  Board  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  Veterans'  Bureau,  Department  of  State, 
Department  of  Justice,  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
council  is  holding  regular  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  devel- 
oping the  viewpoints  of  the  groups  included.  The  council 
will  take  no  action  except  by  unanimous  consent. 

A    JOB    BY   ANY    OTHER    NAME 

The  problem  of  technical  training  is  proving  the  most 
difficult.  Back  of  the  training  problem  lie  many  still  obscure 
areas  of  industry  and  psychology.  For  example,  much  delay 
arose  in  war  time  in  getting  the  right  numbers  of  men  for 
specific  jobs  because  industry,  the  country  over,  has  no 
standard  terminology  by  means  of  which  definite  specifica- 
tions of  needs  can  be  expressed.  Industry  needs  a  standard- 
ized terminology  of  occupations  which  both  workers  and 
employers  can  use  when  talking  about  jobs.  WTar-time  experi- 
ences emphasized  this  need.  Before  training  can  go  far  this 
need  must  be  made  up. 

The  task  of  working  out  this  standardized  vocational 
terminology  was  delegated  to  the  National  Research  Council, 
an  organization  of  scientific  forces  of  the  country,  with  head- 
quarters in  Washington.  Since  November  discussions  have 
been  going  forward  under  the  auspices  of  this  council,  and  a 
number  of  problems  are  emerging. 
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The  first  is  obvious  and  practical :  Can  the  approximately 
13,000  vocations  and  sub-vocations  listed  by  the  census 
bureau  be  defined  and  standardized  so  as  to  give  industry 
as  a  whole  a  common  terminology?  If  so,  can  these  defined 
vocations  be  given  standard  specifications  which  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  requisitioning  workers,  either  for  service 
in  industry  or  for  war-time  duty  in  the  army?  The  War 
Department's  interest  appears  at  this  point. 

But  this  practical  question  quickly  gets  beyond  the  control 
of  the  dictionary  makers  and  invades  the  field  of  industrial 
processes  and  calls  in  question  what  the  schools  are  doing. 
The  steps  in  this  development  are  important. 

Must  not  the  process  that  is  back  of  the  standardized  term 
be  standardized  also?  If  so,  must  not  the  worker  who  con- 
trols this  standardized  process  be  standardized,  too?  But 
how  shall  he  be  standardized  save  as  the  school  which  trains 
him  is  a  standardized  school?  Is  there  any  logical  terminus 
ad  quern  in  this  program  short  of  a  standardized  system  of 
technical  training  in  the  schools  of  the  country?  The  War 
Department  seems  willing  to  go  the  whole  way. 

THIRTEEN    THOUSAND    STANDARDIZED    OBJECTIVES 

Leaping  rather  lightly  over  all  intervening  obstacles,  the 
War  Department  assumes  that  when  these  13,000  standard- 
ized vocational  specifications  have  been  worked  out  they  can 
be  used  by  the  schools  as  definite  educational  objectives. 
C.  R.  Mann,  chairman  of  the  War  Department's  advisory 
board  on  training,  in  discussing  this  part  of  the  problem, 
called  attention  to  certain  developments  in  Rochester,  and 
said :  "  The  educational  institutions  cooperate  with  the 
industries  in  setting  the  specifications,  take  them  back  to 
school  and  use  them  as  definitions  of  objectives  for  training. 
The  school  authorities  decide  how  courses  can  be  organized 
to  train  men  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  achieve  the  objectives 
defined  in  the  specifications."  But  is  the  problem  as  easy  as 
Mr.  Mann  makes  out?  What  are  some  of  the  intervening 
problems  ? 

Take  the  industrial  aspects  of  the  situation  first.  The 
intelligence  and  skill  required  in  any  industry  vary  from 
job  to  job.  Some  jobs  can  be  entrusted  to  a  high-grade 
imbecile;  others  are  so  technical  that  only  a  Steinmetz  can 
begin  to  comprehend  them.  For  the  purposes  of  organizing 
training  must  not  these  13,000  standard  vocations  be  analyzed 
in  order  to  determine  what  we  may  call  their  "  coefficients 
of  intelligence  and  skill  "  ?  And  must  they  not  then  be 
graded  in  a  series  ranging  from  lowest  to  highest  and  showing 
just  the  level  of  intelligence  required  in  the  worker  who  is 
to  be  sent  into  each  of  them  ?  Schools  cannot  train  for  these 
standardized  processes  without  knowing  the  amount  of  intel- 
ligence that  will  be  needed  in  each  of  them.  This  complete 
analysis  of  the  industrial  situation  seems  inevitably  demanded 
for  the  completion  of  the  program  of  the  War  Department. 

But  this  analysis  of  the  vocations  is  but  half  the  problem. 
Not  only  must  the  jobs  into  which  children  are  to  go  be 
analyzed;  the  children  who  are  to  go  into  those  jobs  must 
also  be  analyzed  for  the  purpose  of  determining  their  levels 
of  intelligence  and,  therefore,  their  proper  industrial  levels. 
Vocational  education  and  guidance  have  long  been  struggling 
with  the  intricacies  of  this  task.  Many  vocationalists  have 
been  fascinated  by  the  vision  of  a  standard  series  of  children 
beautifully  fitting  into  a  standard  series  of  vocations — as  if 
nature  had  intended  such  a  complete  harmony  of  the  spheres. 
Modern  educational  psychology,  especially  the  so-called 
intelligence  tests  and  mental  measurements,  lends  some 
plausibility  to  the  whole  program,  even  if  it  does  not,  as  yet, 
completely  confirm  it.  The  standardized  series  of  graded 


industrial  processes  will  give  the  objectives  of  education. 
The  standardized  series  of  graded  children  will  give  the 
ultimate  level  which  any  particular  child  may  ever  hope  to 
achieve.  The  schools  will  definitely  engage  to  operate  the 
standard  processes  which,  on  each  of  these  levels,  will  most  | 
quickly  fit  the  minds  of  that  level  to  meet  the  specific  require- 
ments of  the  industrial  processes  of  that  level.  The  school 
and  industry  will  thus,  finally,  mutually  understand  each 
other  and  fit  each  other ;  education  will  be  a  definite  training 
for  life;  and  all  the  confusion  and  waste  of  the  present  will- 
be  avoided.  The  whole  scheme  seems  almost  too  perfect  to 
be  possible — in  this  not  altogether  perfect  world ! 

And  there  are  further  problems.  For  example,  Leonard 
Outhwaite,  director  of  the  Personnel  Research  Foundation, 
an  organization  engaged  in  research  in  the  field  of  personnel 
problems,  in  discussing  the  development  of  this  phase  of  the 
War  Department's  program,  said :  "  Standard  terminology 
descriptive  of  positions  in  various  occupations  and  trades  is 
not  likely  to  result  where  the  positions  themselves  are  not 
standard — are  subject  to  variations  and  new  combinations 
from  one  industry  to  another,  even  from  one  plant  to 
another."  The  War  Department's  program  will  presently 
raise  the  question  in  all  industry  as  to  whether,  for  any  pur- 
pose, industrial  processes  can  be  so  standardized  as  to  permit 
them  to  be  named  and  defined  in  the  form  of  more  or  less 
permanent  specifications.  Doubtless,  the  present  situation 
is  too  chaotic.  But  even  the  War  Department  will  probably 
have  to  admit,  in  the  long  run,  that  industry  needs  some 
fluidity,  some  chance  for  growth  and  change,  some  room  for 
inventiveness. 

The  workers  of  the  country,  too,  may  want  to  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  these  things.  Even  if  industrial  processes 
can  be  standardized  and  closed  to  change,  will  workers  be 
willing  to  fit  themselves  into  the  rigidities  of  an  unchanging 
industry?  Will  the  millions  of  human  natures  in  the  children 
of  the  community  consent,  unquestioningly,  to  accept  a  corre 
lative  standardization  and  agree  never  to  be  curious  about 
anything  again,  never  to  invent  anything,  never  to  long  for 
any  new  combination  of  interests? 

CAN    THE    SCHOOLS    BE    COMPLETELY    MECHANIZED? 

And  the  schools;  for  all  the  development  of  their  big 
machineries,  can  they  be'  completely  mechanized  ?  Are  the 
schools  so  profoundly  convinced  of  the  finality  of  their 
measurements  of  intelligence  that  they  will  accept  the 
position  of  mediating  a  technically  standard  equipment  of 
training  for  a  standardized  series  of  vocations  to  a  standard 
ized  series  of  children  ?  Public  schools  controlled  by  lav 
might  slowly  gravitate  to  this  position.  But  assuredly  private 
schools  would  continually  intervene  to  call  in  question  their 
whole  program.  Of  course,  "  Lusk  laws  "  of  a  sort  might 
put  all  such  private  schools  out  of  business.  But,  in  that 
day,  society  will  have  become  so  benumbed  by  its  standardiza- 
tions that  there  will  be  no  hope  of  saving  it,  anyhow. 

The  Secretary  of  War  sees  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  his  program.  In  addressing  the  preliminary  confer- 
ence, in  November,  he  showed  a  real  understanding  of  and 
respect  for  public  opinion  in  relation  to  some  of  these  ques 
tions.  He  lamented  the  fact  that  while  the  War  Department 
is  responsible  for  national  defence,  "  the  physical,  mental  and 
moral  education  of  our  youth  is  reserved  to  the  states  and 
the  people."  He  might  have  added  that  some  of  it  is  reserved 
to  the  complexities  of  human  nature,  and  to  those  industrial 
processes  which  can  never  be  hardened  into  final,  standard- 
ized forms  without  destroying  them,  and  industry  with  them. 

The  attitudes  of  the  educators  of  America  in  these  premises 
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will  be  worth  waiting  for.  The  War  Department  has  taken 
the  lead  in  organizing  an  educational  objective  for  the  nation. 
No  other  interest  has  spoken  so  effectively.  School  people  are 
discussing  schooling  and  the  mechanics  of  education.  The 
War  Department  is  talking  about  national  programs  of 
physical  education,  training  for  citizenship  and  "  right  atti- 
tudes "  and  the  reorganization  of  technical  training  for 
industry.  Of  course,  the  citizenship  it  talks  about  has  refer- 
ence, mainly,  to  the  "  right  attitudes  "  toward  war;  the  new 
program  of  technical  training  would  compel  such  a  reorgani- 
zation of  both  industry  and  education  as  would  probably 
result  in  the  complete  standardization  of  both;  and  all  of 
this  would  be  accomplished  in  the  name  of  the  "  national 
defence,"  though  with  but  the  most  incidental  reference  to 
those  lasting  and  positive  spiritual  hopes  which  alone  make 
America  worth  defending. 

Yet  the  War  Department  is  merely  attempting  to  fulfil 
its  responsibilities  under  the  law.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
items  in  this  program  are  educationally  justifiable;  or  they 
would  be  if  they  were  being  undertaken  by  educators  instead 
of  by  the  makers  of  war  machines.  Physical  education,  citi- 
zenship training,  preparation  for  a  work-career;  all  these 
are  essential  to  a  real  educational  program.  But  they  ought 
not  to  be  controlled  or  dominated  by  men  who  are  primarily 
interested  in  the  quick  building  of  a  great  war  machine ! 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  America  has  no  educational 
group  that  is  sufficiently  awake  to  the  problems  of  the  day 
to  take  the  educational  leadership  of  the  country  away  from 
the  War  Department.  Educators  may  retort  that  they  could 
do  this  if  they  had  a  great  national  department  through  which 
to  work.  But  such  a  reply  would  be  an  evasion  of  the  issue. 
Educational  leadership  in  a  democracy  must  be  a  function  of 
spiritual  outlook,  not  of  machineries.  It  must  come  of  intel- 
ligence and  vision,  not  of  power.  It  must  rise  out  of  a 
courage  able  to  defend  the  human  spirit  in  an  age  of  mechan- 
isms. To  postpone  leadership  until  a  new  mechanism  is  at 
hand  is  to  surrender  before  the  battle. 

The  greatest  problem  of  American  statesmanship,  could 
we  but  know  it,  is  this  problem  of  education.  The  nation  is 
confronted  by  competing  destinies,  today:  Is  the  education 
of  the  future  to  be  dominated  by  these  mechanistic  concep- 
tions which  necessarily  control  the  department  whose  prime 
business  is  the  building  of  war  machines  ?  Or  shall  our  edu- 
cation escape  into  the  control  of  those  educational  forces,  if 
there  be  any  such,  which  believe  democracy  to  be  primarily 
a  spiritual  and  creative  movement? 

By  the  time  the  National  Education  Association  gets  its 
national  department  of  education  established,  it  may  have 
nothing  left  to  administer  but  the  framework  of  a  great 
school  machine.  The  living  spirit  of  the  enterprise  may  have 
passed,  permanently,  into  the  keeping  of  others.  It  must  be 
confessed,  at  any  rate,  that,  just  now,  the  War  Department 
is  the  leading  educational  influence  in  the  nation. 

J.  K.  H. 

Are  Our  Schools  Worth  It? 

EDUCATIONAL  AFFAIRS  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  occupying  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  time 
and  energy  of  the  whole  state  government.  The  "  rising 
cost  of  education  "  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
statesmanship.  If  the  costs  go  up  too  rapidly,  the  people  are 
likely  to  charge  extravagance.  If  the  costs  fall  off  from 
established  standards,  the  administration  is  likely  to  be 
charged  with  lack  of  interest  in  educational  matters,  or  with 
"economy  at  the  expense  of  the  schools." 
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The  most  expensive  economy  any  community  can  indulge  in 

A  Survey  of  the  Fiscal  Policies  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  Field  of  Education  has  been  published  by  a  Citizens' 
Committee,  of  which  Professor  Clyde  L.  King,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  was  chairman.  This  survey  covers 
the  financial  situation  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state,  including 
the  normal  schools  and  the  state  universities,  and  the  work 
of  the  state  department  of  education.  It  concludes  with  a 
study  of  the  "  relative  needs  "  of  these  various  educational 
interests.  Professor  Harlan  Updegraff,  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  wrote  the  report.  It  is  a  compact  presentation 
of  the  school  problem  of  the  state  in  terms  of  finances. 

All  such  studies  help  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  school 
problem  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  whole  educational  problem 
of  the  modern  community  or  state.  As  one  reads  a  report 
like  this  on  the  financing  of  the  schools  a  sense  of  the  remote- 
ness of  the  subject  from  the  realities  of  education  grows  more 
and  more  definite.  The  school  system  of  a  state  is  a  great 
material  structure.  It  towers  above  the  people.  Its  main- 
tenance costs  millions.  The  state  is  proud  of  it,  as  of  any- 
thing big.  Bjit  it  seems  curiously  far  away  from  the  vital 
interests  of  childhood  and  from  the  actualities  of  community 
life.  Schooling  is  academic,  formal.  Education  is  real.  The 
rising  cost  of  schooling  may  or  may  not  be  justifiable.  It  is 
justifiable  if  it  means  that  we  are  getting  a  more  complete 
education.  It  is  unjustifiable  if  we  are  merely  getting  more 
schooling. 

We  shall  probably  find  no  solution  for  any  of  these 
problems  until  we  learn  how  to  think  of  them  in  terms  of 
an  inclusive  educational  program.  Our  thinking,  and  our 
fiscal  policies  must  escape  from  the  schools  into  the  life  and 
interests  and  affairs  of  the  whole  community.  For  this 
work  of  freeing  educational  discussion  from  its  academic 
bondages  we  are  in  need  of  a  new  type  of  educational  states- 
manship. 
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Using  Intelligence 

THE  story  is  told  of  a  certain  educational  administrator 
that,  when  asked  to  investigate  a  difficult  situation  be- 
fore making  a  rather  critical  decision,  he  replied :  "  But  I 
am  a  teacher ;  and  teachers  are  supposed  to  know  about  these 
things!"  But  even  teachers  are  coming  to  believe  in  investi- 
gation and  diagnosis  ahead  of  prescription.  How  much  this 
program  is  needed  is  illustrated  by  the  work  of  the  school 
psychiatrist  of  the  Baltimore  public  schools  in  the  past  year. 
There  is  little,  if  anything,  that  is  distinctly  new  in  the 
work  in  Baltimore.  But  the  psychiatrist  has  been  operating  a 
single  year,  only ;  he  came  in  upon  a  large  school  system,  in 
which  the  materials  for  work  like  his  had  been  accumulating 
for  a  long  time ;  he  applied  the  methods  of  modern  psychiatric 
investigation  to  his  problems;  and  he  is  able  to  show  some 
very  remarkable  results.  The  first  annual  report  of  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Thompson,  school  psychiatrist  of  Baltimore,  is  a 
convincing  document  as  to  the  uses  of  science  in  dealing  with 
modern  social  and  educational  problems. 

The  work  of  this  one  year  sums  up  as  follows :  Seven  spe- 
cial classes  for  slow  children  have  been  opened  within  this 
school  year;  and  ten  special  and  ungraded  classes  have  been 
reorganized  to  fit  more  closely  the  characters  of  the  children 
in  them  as  these  facts  have  been  revealed  in  the  careful  work 
of  the  psychiatrist.  The  habitual  truants  have  been  examined 
and  plans  suggested  by  means  of  which  each  of  them  can 
make  good  and  so  escape  being  sent  to  the  parental  school. 
The  "  incorrigibles  "  have  been  studied  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  clues  to  their  behavior  in  the  many  complications  of 
circumstances  that  make  up  their  environments.  In  all, 
twenty-one  schools  have  been  helped  to  apply  scientific  diag- 
noses to  some  of  their  behavior  and  study  problems.  And  two 
hundred  and  eighty-four  children  have  been  helped  to  adjust 
their  peculiar  individualities  more  effectively  to  the  school 
conditions. 

The  work  has  been  so  useful  that  enough  children  are  now 
listed  for  examination  to  keep  the  psychiatrist  busy,  in  the 
time  he  can  devote  to  such  work,  for  the  next  two  years. 
Other  problems  confront  the  new  department.  Many  un- 
graded classes  remain  to  be  examined ;  other  slow  classes  must 
be  formed ;  and  all  the  children  already  placed  in  slow  classes 
must  be  re-examined  to  determine  whether  the  first  diagnosis 
was  correct.  In  all  about  1,000  children  are  now  awaiting 
examination  or  re-examination.  In  addition,  many  parents 
are  asking  to  have  their  children  specially  examined  for 
nervousness  or  other  forms  of  instability. 


ANY  ONE  who  assumes  that  the  schools  attend  to  all  the 
education  of  all  the  people  will  do  well  to  read  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  educational  work  of  the  International  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  which  has  been  prepared  for 
inclusion  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. "  It  is  not  the  purpos^  of  the  association  to  duplicate.  It 
is  its  purpose  to  supply  what  is  not  being  supplied,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  people  to  whom  existing  supplies  are  for  some  reason 
not  available."  In  about  forty  cities  the  association  maintains 
organized  schools.  "  Each  of  these  has  its  own  special  kind  of 
interest,  the  result  of  the  special  kind  of  community  whose  need 
it  has  tried  to  meet."  The  girls  want  secretarial  courses;  Eng- 
lish; dramatics  and  public  speaking;  social  usages;  psychology; 
management  of  small  shops,  and  other  practical  activities.  In- 
dianapolis discusses  "  industrial  relations,"  "  eugenics  "  and 
"  evolution."  Chicago  has  a  "  Charm  School."  Much  of  the 
work  of  the  association  is  done  in  clubs  of  three  types:  indus- 


trial, business  girls  and  the  Girl  Reserves.  Pageantry  and 
dramatics  have  a  large  place  in  the  work  of  these  clubs.  Work 
is  carried  on  among  the  foreign-born,  through  classes,  clubs  and 
"  international  institutes."  Parallel  work  for  colored  girls  is 
found  in  all  cities  where  the  association  is  located.  Three 
items  make  up  the  program  which  the  national  board  is  spe- 
cially emphasizing:  namely,  dynamic  health  education;  citizen- 
ship and  internationalism;  and  an  intelligent  Christianity  as  the 
best  practical  means  of  solving  the  complicated  difficulties  of 
present-day  civilization.  This  program  is  intended  to  bring  a 
"more  abundant  life"  to  individuals;  to  prepare  for  leadership 
in  life  and  work;  and  to  promote  social  "  pioneering." 
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EDUCATORS  of  the  world  will  meet  in  Berkeley,  California, 
in  July  to  consider  World  Peace  through  Education.  The  con- 
ference will  last  two  weeks.  The  teaching  of  International 
Civics  will  be  discussed,  and  a  World  Good  Will  Day  for  all 
schools  will  be  advocated.  Preliminary  announcements  of  the 
conference  propose  the  following  objectives: 

"  To  promote   friendship,  justice,   and  good  will  among 
nations  of  the  earth. 

"  To  bring  about  a  world-wide  tolerance  of  the  rights 
privileges  of  all  nations  regardless  of  race  or  creed. 

"  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  inherite 
gifts    of    nationality    through    centuries    of    development    and 
progress. 

"  To  secure  more  accurate  and  satisfying  information  and 
more  adequate  statements  in  the  text  books  used  in  the  schools 
of  the  various  countries. 

"  To  foster  a  national  comradeship  and  a  confidence  which 
will  produce  a  more  sympathetic  appreciation  among  nations. 

"  To  inculcate  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion those  spiritual  values  necessary  to  carry  forward  the  prin- 
ciples emphasized  in  the  conference  on  limitation  of  armaments. 
"  In  all  the  schools  to  emphasize  the  unity  of  mankind,  the 
evils  of  war,  and  the  necessity  of  universal  peace." 

A  system  of  interchange  of  students  and  teachers  among  all 
nations  will  also  be  proposed  and  probably  acted  upon  at  this 
conference. 

THE  CIVIC  DEVELOPMENT  DEPARTMENT  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  John  Ihlder,  man- 
ager, has  issued  a  preliminary  report  of  a  survey  of  school 
buildings  and  equipment  and  of  health  and  physical  education 
in  the  schools.  The  survey  covered  160  cities.  This  report  show* 
an  increasing  number  of  cities  interested  in  maintaining  open-air 
schools;  in  providing  milk  for  under-nourished  children;  in 
providing  a  hot  lunch  for  all  elementary  school  children.  But 
less  than  40  per  cent  of  these  cities  provide  for  medical  exami-. 
nation  of  children  before  they  enter  school;  and  only  40  per 
cent  of  them  have  anything  like  adequate  playground  facilities 
for  the  school  children.  Sixty-five  per  cent  of  these  cities  have 
school  physicians;  about  60  per  cent  have  dental  clinics;  about  i 
85  per  cent  have  school  nurses.  Undesirable  buildings  are  still 
being  erected  in  many  cities.  Some  are  too  impermanent  to 
last  long;  some  are  far  from  fireproof;  some  are  so  faultily 
constructed  as  to  make  for  impaired  eye-sight,  weak  lungs  and 
probably  a  general  spread  of  disease.  The  most  modern  school 
systems  now  under  construction  include:  Properly  planned 
buildings,  rightly  located  and  surrounded  by  adequate  open 
spaces;  efficient  health  organization,  including  school  physicians, 
dentists  and  nurses;  thorough  medical  examination  of  all  chil 
dren  before  they  are  admitted  to  school ;  provision  for  nourish 
ment,  not  only  for  malnourished,  but  for  all  elementary  schoo 
children;  outdoor  classes  and  schools,  and  health  instruction 
supervised  play. 

A  LEGISLATOR  in  an  eastern  state  proposes  a  law  providing 
for  the  use  of  intelligence  and  other  tests  to  determine  the  sanity 
of  a  man  who  is  about  to  make  a  will.  The  testator  himself 
may  ask  a  court  to  arrange  for  such  a  test  and  to  make  the 
results  a  matter  of  permanent  record,  thus  avoiding  later  con- 
tests over  the  will. 


COMMUNITIES 
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Back  to  the  Tenements? 


LIST  as  the  long  agitation  for  one-family  houses  and     city  expansion  by  extending  lines  of  transportation  will  not 
gardens   for  industrial   workers,   both  in   Europe  and     be   a  satisfactory   solution   of    the    problem   of   congestion. 

Already  people  of  small  means  who  were  encouraged  to  move 
out  of  the  city  by  the  promise  of  a  nickel  fare,  are  being 


America,  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit  in  garden  suburbs, 
economic  circumstances  have  tended  to  cripple  the  cheap 


and  efficient  rapid  transit  which  is  essential   to  their  forced  by  the  present  rate  of  fare  either  to  sell  their  homes 

success.    In  America  we  have  seen  here  and  there  an  increase  or  to  forego  the  opportunities  of  the  nearby  city. 

in  the  cost  of  transportation  that  has  made  suburban  resi-  As  a  result,  there  are  many  plans  which  endeavor  to  com- 

dence  impracticable  for  families  of  modest  means,  or  an  in-  bine  the  ideal  of  a  garden  for  every  home  with  compactness 

creasing  pressure  on  available  suburban  space  by  those  of  cf  residence — whether  in  self-contained  satellite  communities 

more  ample  income,  so  that  land  is  available  for  inexpensive  or  nearer  the  great  cities.     The  accompanying  illustration 

development  only  at  a  great  distance  from  the  city.     For  a  presents  one  such  plan,  by  the  well-known  architect,  Bruno 

variety  of  reasons  the  development  of  the  common  carriers  Moehring,   which   combines   enormous   tenement   buildings 

which  serve  commuting  groups  has  been  seriously  interrupted,  with  a  certain  number  of  single-family  houses  and  gardens 

for  all.    American  architects  will  probably  not  consider  these 
tall  ovals  of  building  blocks  at  all  superior  to  the  congested 

Particular  attention  has  recently  been  given  in  this  coun-  tenement  blocks  we  now  have ;  but  they  are  certainly  prefer- 

try  to  the  planning  of  tenements  which  combine  the  profitable  able  to  the  typical  tenement  blocks  of  Berlin  with  their  nar- 

arrangement  of  renting  space  with  the  greatest  possible  gar-  row  courts  and  Hinterhaeuser.     Almost  two-thirds  of  the 

den  area  within  the  limits  of  a  given  plot.    In  the  Metropo-  section  are  given  over  to  individual  gardens ;  6  per  cent  to 

litan  Life  Insurance  Company's  housing  development  in  the  public  open  spaces;  10  per  cent  to  streets. 


so  that  the  long  journey  to  and  from  work  has  become  an 
intolerable  burden. 


borough  of  Queens,  New  York  (see  the  SURVEY,  July  15, 
1922,  p.  527),  the  buildings  cover  but  50  per  cent  of  the 


Advocates  of  the  garden  city  idea,  for  the  most  part,  are 
entirely  opposed  to  developments  of  this  character  and  have 


ground  area.  Andrew  J.  Thomas,  who  with  D.  Everett  Waid  effectively  opposed  the  erection  of  skyscrapers  for  residential 
designed  these  houses,  has  other  plot  plans,  of  a  slightly  purposes  in  a  number  of  cities.  It  is  obvious  that  with  all 
more  costly  type,  which  by  the  skilful  adjustment  of  build-  the  economic  and  hygienic  advantages  of  such  buildings,  the 
ing  units  leaves  a  still  larger  percentage  of  the  total  plot  free  families  on  the  upper  floors  will  not  be  as  much  in  the  open 
for  lawns,  gardens  and  play-space.  air  as  are  families  that  live  in  small  houses;  and  experience 

While    such    tenements    are    hardly    comparable    to    the      has  shown — one  need  only  point  to  the  almost  total  abandon- 
garden  city,  since  there  is  no  individual  holding  of  a  little     ment  of  war  gardens  near  American  cities — that  small  gardens 
piece  of  garden  earth,  they  do  bring  within  the  reach  of  the     not  adjacent  to  the  home  are  likely  to  languish, 
industrial  tenant  a  share  in  domesticated 
green  space  that  would  have  seemed  in- 
credible to  the  older  tenement  builders. 
To  that  extent  the  future  of   housing 
developments    in     relatively    congested 
areas  near   the   workshops   has   become 
more  hopeful. 

The  more  fundamental  adjustment  of 
housing  and  traffic  to  industrial  units 
which  is  provided  by  the  satellite  city, 
where  most  of  the  residents  are  em- 
ployed within  the  neighborhood,  is  just 
beginning  to  make  its  appearance  as  a 
practical  expedient  in  American  regional 
planning.  In  England  the  idea  of  the 
satellite  town  is  gradually  supplanting 
the  idea  of  the  indefinite  extension  of 
cities  through  the  addition  of  residential 
suburbs. 

In  Germany,  where,  owing  to  the  in- 
terruption of  building  during  and  since 
the  war,  the  actual  housing  program  has 
remained  far  behind  the  trend  of  ideas, 
there  is  evident  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject  an  increasing  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  mere  encouragement  of 


CONCENTRATION  WITHOUT  CONGESTION:  A  GERMAN  HOUSING  PLAN 

This  sietch  from  the  plan  of  Bruno  Moehring  shows  a  suburban  development  which 
is  designed  to  afford  room  for  large  numbers  of  workers  'Within  practicable  distance 
of  their  work,  and  is  hence  much  more  concentrated  than  the  typical  garden  village. 
The  large  structures  are  elliptical  tenements,  standing  at  the  intersection  of  parked 
highways.  The  low-lying  buildings  to  the  right  are  single  family  houses  joined  together; 
those  to  the  left  are  public  buildings  fronting  on  an  open  green.  The  patchwork  quilt 
is  made  up  of  allotment  gardens  for  the  use  of  tenants  of  the  apartment  houses. 
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To  the  Wildwood  and  the  Downs 

APRIL  is  the  season  when  those  whose  youth  was  wasted 
in  the  commonplace  alternation  of  town  and  the  "  sum- 
mer resort  "  sit  on  park  benches  and  devour  the  country  real 
estate  advertisements  in  the  Sunday  papers,  or  take  their 
unaccustomed  feet  to  the  chaperoned  bypaths  where  the  walk- 
ing clubs — which  multiply  year  by  year — make  a  brave  effort 
at  outdoor  adventure.  But  it  is  also  the  season 
when  the  lucky  youngsters  whose  adolescent 
years  have  fallen  upon  pleasant  places,  whose 
hands  and  feet  are  guided  into  scouting  and 
camp-firing  and  "  creative  recreation  "  of  many 
sorts,  are  counting  the  days  to  "  camp." 

In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  it  is  the  season 
when  plans  are  being  touched  up  for  the  second 
season  of  the  "  day  camp."  The  Girl  Scouts 
of  Hartford  have  their  Camp  Merritt,  at 
Gales  Ferry,  where  good  scouts  without  silk  stockings  and 
with  seven  dollars  a  week  can  recreate  to  their  hearts'  content. 
But  there  are  many  who  lack  the  seven  dollars  a  week,  or  who 
must  content  themselves  with  a  mere  two  weeks  of  thorough- 
going camp  experience,  and  are  eager  to  build  around  their 
brief  vacation  just  as  many  outings  as  can  be  squeezed  into 
the  summer.  For  such  girls  the  Girl  Scout  Council  began 
last  summer  to  hold  a  "  day  camp  "  once  a  week  during  July 
and  August.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Thomas  F.  Garvan  and  the  cooperation  of  the  Hartford 
Park  Department,  a  bit  of  country  called  Garvan  Field, 
five  miles  out  of  town,  was  made  available  and  equipped  for 
the  purpose.  It  has  a  small  mill  pond,  two  swimming  pools, 
three  row-boats,  basketball  and  croquet  equipment,  a  small' 
portable  house  with  a  stove  and  simple  cooking  utensils, 
where  lunches  can  be  cooked  and  the  scout  who  has  to  bring 
a  baby  sister  can  warm  the  milk  just  so. 

A  supervisor  plans  the  day,  teaches  those  who  want  teach- 
ing in  swimming  or  the  games,  and  guides  the  play  and  rest 
of  all  the  group,  which  averages  more  than  seventy-five  girls. 
Two  or  three  times  a  day  everybody  takes  to  the  water: 
fishing  is  very  popular,  though  no  fish  were  caught  last  year, 
and  many  of  the  girls  had  never  seen  a  rod  and  one  had  never 
heard  of  bait.  Baseball,  basketball  and  volley  ball  occupy 
the  game  hour.  One  quiet  hour  was  given  to  playing  in  a 
field  of  new-mown  hay.  There  are  nature  walks  and  scout 
talks,  and  many  girls  have  the  first  boat  ride  of  their  lives 
on  the  little  pond. 


When  the  supervisor  set  down  her  reflections  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  she  was  convinced  that  the  girls  wanted  supervised 
recreation,  but  not  formal  classes;  that  unconventional  dress 
and  bare  feet  meant  more  than  any  other  privilege  of  the  day ; 
that  there  was  more  general  friendliness  at  the  end  of  the 
season  than  at  the  beginning;  and  that  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference in  helpfulness  and  handiness  between  the  scouts  of 
several  years'  standing  and  the  new  recruits. 

The  whole  enterprise  cost  the  scout  coun- 
cil, last  year,  just  $120;  and  that  included 
carfare  for  some  of  the  scouts  who  would 
have  found  the  twenty-cent  trip  impossible  on 
their  own  resources.  This  year  a  little  more 
money  will  be  spent  in  new  equipment  and 
there  will  be  an  assistant  supervisor.  The 
Boy  Scouts  of  Hartford  are  going  to  be  the 
guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Garvan  this  sum- 
mer as  well  as  the  Girl  Scouts,  each  having 
a  special  day,  and  other  organizations  may  take  advantage 
of  the  field  in  a  similar  way. 

Among  the  200,000  Boy  Scouts  who  will  go  camping  this 
summer   there  will   be  special   interest  in   the  out-of-camp 
hikes  which  are  playing  an  increasing  part  in  the  season's 
play   program.     As   a   result   of   careful  training   in   camp 
technique    in    the    established  camps,  radiating 
trails  into  the   wilderness  will   be   peopled  by 
small  parties  of  boys  who  are  able  to  qualify 
for  lone  trail  camping.     Patrols  of  eight,  or 
troop   groups  including    several     patrols,   will 
make   up  these   exploring  parties.     They  will 
carry  equipment  and  provisions  for  a  night  or 
two,  and  will  clear  out  old  woods  roads,  pros- 
pectors' trails,   and  such  scout    paths    as    the 
White  Bar  Trail  which  makes  the  circuit  of 
many  camps  in  Palisades  Interstate  Park.    Out 
in  Seattle  an  outlying  trail  is  used  as  a  train- 
ing and  demonstration    device,   and    feats    of 
scoutcraft  will  be  performed   at    each    of    its 
elbows. 

Closer  to  the  main  camps,  there  will  be  this 
summer  an  attempt  to  add  romance  to  the 
woodpile.  Instead  of  being  merely  an  as- 
semblage of  chopping  block,  knotty  wood,  and 
back-aches,  it  will  be  systematically  trans- 
formed into  an  outdoor  workshop  where  split- 
ting firewood  will  be  only  part  of  a  thriving 
industry  which  produces  totem  poles,  axe 
handles,  scout  staves,  coat  hangers,  wooden 
shovels,  fire  tongs  and  other  implements,  not 


The  agile  frog  it  here  transformed 
into  a  symbolic  decoration  which, 
in  Camp  Fire  Girl  usage,  relates 
to  achievement  in  swimming.  The 
fine  tree  campers  are  borrowed 
from  a  report  of  Girl  Scouts,  Inc. 
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to  mention  benches  and  stools,  hinges  and  locks,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  friction  fire-boards. 

The  Camp  Fire  Girls  are  on  the  hunt  for  untrammeled 
adventure.  Breakfast  at  eight,  singing  at  nine,  swimming 
at  ten,  pottery  at  eleven,  lunch  at  twelve — the  day's  schedule 
at  many  a  modern  camp  for  girls  might  have  been  modeled 
after  the  routine  of  the  school-day.  When  things  get  too 
much  standardized,  and  a  primrose  by  the  river's  brim 
becomes  merely  one  plant  nearer  a  "  nature  honor,"  it  is 
time  to  strap  up  your  knapsack  and  move 
on.  Hence  the  "  gypsy  trips." 

A  gypsy  trip  is  a  hike  under  pioneer  con- 
ditions, where    the    smell    of    moss   crushed 
under  foot,  the  whip  of  pine    against    the 
cheeks,  the  unexplored  adventure  of  the  trail, 
and  the  wood-smoke  at  the  end  of  the  day 
are  subject  to  no  schedule  but  the  will  of 
the  campers.     The  girls  who  hike,  though 
they  go  with  a  guardian,  will  plan  their  own  provisions  for 
the  trips,  and  expect  to  feel  very  much  as  Daniel   Boone 
may  have  felt. 

In  camp  the  stress  which  was  laid  last  year  on  the  dra- 
matic use  of  Indian  lore  will  be  repeated.  Indian  symbols 
like  the  charming  dog  and  cat  on  these  pages  will  be  freely 
used  in  decoration.  Authentic  local  tradition 
will  be  drawn  upon  wherever  it  can  be  dis- 
covered. Last  summer  a  prize  was  offered 
for  the  best  dramatization  of  such  a  legend. 
Indian  stories  were  told  around  the  camp- 
fires,  and  with  the  help  of  Mrs.  Mary 
'-  Austin  examples  of  native  Indian  rhythms 

(very  different  from  the  Icelandic  beat 
of  Hiawatha)  were  put  into  circulation,  so 
that  the  grave  and  simple  legends  found  their 
way  into  sympathetic  verse-forms.  This  year 
Mrs.  Edward  Leonard,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Story-tellers'  League,  has  selected  two 
stories  to  illustrate  the  seven  points  of  the 
Camp  Fire  Law.  These  will  grow  into  many 
plays  into  which  local  legend  will  be  woven. 
Camping  is,  after  all,  "  an  attitude  of  mind," 
as  the  Woodcraft  League  reminds  us,  in  sound- 
ing a  warning  against  the  tendency  of  many 
large  camps  for  boys  to  run  to  comfort  and 
the  commonplace  instead  of  keeping  the  fine 
flavor  of  adventurous  hardship.  Between  su- 
pervision and  spontaneity,  here  as  in  every 
other  field  of  organized  recreation,  the  course 
to  be  steered  is  not  an  easy  one. 


Garden  Cities  for  Russia 

A  LTHOUGH  in  the  larger  cities  of  Russia  there  has 
2\.  been  practically  no  building  in  eight  years  and  even 
necessary  repairs  have  not  been  made  since  1918  because  the 
legal  status  of  house  owners  was  uncertain,  the  Commissariat 
of  Public  Health  considers  the  regulation  of  home  building  a 
matter  of  urgent  need.  In  a  recent  number  of  Garden 
Cities  and  Town  Planning,  Dr.  J.  Guelman,  the  head  of  its 
housing  and  sanitary  sub-section,  discusses 
the  situation  in  a  very  practical  fashion. 

In  accordance  with  the  new  economic  pol- 
icy, the  government  issued  a  decree  last  year 
granting  a  forty-nine  years'  lease  for  build- 
ing lots  and  completion  of  buildings  where 
the  new  construction  constitutes  not  less 
than  30  per  cent  of  the  whole.  There  are 
also  other  stipulations,  decreed  or  under 
advisement,  having  for  their  aim  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
building. 

Dr.  Guelman  is  particularly  concerned  over  the  danger  oi 
a  haphazard  city  development  with  private  enterprise  in  a 
situation  where  the  local  authorities  are  anxious  to  see  new 
houses  erected.  He  believes  that  shortly  there  will  be  a  great 
revival  of  building  and  that  stringent  regulations  to  safe- 
guard the  future  development  and  appearance  of  cities  should 
be  enacted  beforehand.  As  a  first  step  in  this  direction  he 
advocates  the  increase  of  building  land  owned  by  the  cities 
and  a  mandatory  law  requiring  of  all  cities  the  preparation  of 
city  plans  and  zoning  regulations.  As  regards  the  former, 
much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  rural  communities  in  the 
neighborhood  of  cities  must  be  overcome  if  these,  as  he  de- 
mands, should  have  land  enough  under  their  control,  both  by 
incorporation  and  by  purchase,  to  suffice  for  city  extension  in 
the  next  twenty-five  years.  As  regards  the  latter,  his  pro- 
posals are  modeled  on  English  procedure  under  the  town 
planning  acts. 

A  Russian  Garden  Cities  Association  has  recently  been 
formed  which  has 'adopted  the  program  of  the  International 
City  Planning  Association  and  desires^  to  become  speedily 
affiliated  with  it.  Its  first  project  is  the  construction  of  a 
garden  village  for  industrial  workers  on  the  outskirts  of 
Moscow  calculated  to  house  five  thousand  in  three  or  four 
hundred  buildings.  Several  Siberian  cities  likewise  have 
lately  applied  for  assistance  to  the  international  organization 
in  making  plans  for  new  developments  on  garden  city  lines. 


The  steaming  pot  it  a  Camp  Fire 
Girl  device  to  signify  an  honorable 
proficiency  in  camp  cookery.  The 
amiable  animals  surrounded  by  text 
are  a  Camp  Fire  cat  and  dog  of 
traditional  American  Indian  design 
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Uncle  Sam,  Marketman 

When  Senator  Sorghum's  housekeeper  buys  a  mess  of 
peas  at  the  best  stall  in  the  old  Center  Market,  at 
Seventh  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  in  Washington, 
just  as  the  housekeepers  of  dead  and  gone  senators  have  done 
for  fifty  years,  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the  first 
time,  takes  notice.  Not  because  Senator  Sorghum's  palate 
is  more  a  matter  of  public  concern  than  those  of  his  prede- 
cessors— but  because  the  government  now  runs  the  market 
and  is  using  it  as  a  laboratory  for  the  analysis  of  retail  mar- 
keting problems.  Miss  Sherman,  the  market  technologist 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  tells  the  story. 

A  YEAR  ago  the  government  took  over  the  historic  Center 
Market,  the  oldest  and  largest  public  market  in  Wash- 
ington, with  a  history  dating  back  to  1802,  and  is  now  run- 
ning it.  In  its  early  years  this  market  was  known  as  the 
"  Marsh  Market "  because  of  the  character  of  its  site.  It 
was  so  unsightly  and  unsanitary  that  it  became  the  object 
of  much  criticism.  Finally  Congress  took  hold  of  it,  as  it 
was  on  government  land,  and  in  1870  passed  a  law  creating 
the  Washington  Market  Company  and  giving  it  a  long  lease 
subject  to  termination  after  thirty  years. 

The  market  now  covers  approximately  two  city  blocks  or 
nearly  two  and  one-half  acres.  The  664  stalls  inside  the 
main  market,  which  was  built  in  1870,  are  rented  to  ap- 
proximately two  hundred  dealers.  Some  of  these  stands 
have  been  held  by  the  same  families  for  fifty  years.  In  addi- 
tioa  to  these  inside  stalls,  there  are  thirty-four  spaces  under 
awnings,  one  hundred  spaces  for  farmers'  tables  on  side 
walls,  and  two  hundred  wagon  spaces  for  farmers.  On  busy 
market  days  these  open  spaces,  filled  with  wagons  from 
small  farms,  many  of  them  owned  by  Negroes,  are  as 
picturesque  as  anything  in  the  capital. 

The  new  superintendent,  C.  W.  Kitchen,  who  was  ap- 
pointed under  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  is  operating  the  market  with  three  chief  ends 
in  view:  To  make  it  a  vital  part  in  the  food-distributing 
system  of  the  city ;  to  provide  a  laboratory  for  retail  market 
studies;  and  to  make  it  a  paying  business  proposition. 

From  the  beginning  the  new  superintendent  has  believed 
that  he  could  run  the  market  satisfactorily,  make  it  pay  for 
many  needed  improvements,  and  still  return  a  fair  interest 
to  the  United  States  Treasury  on  its  investment.  He  has 
been  able  to  do  this  during  his  first  year.  On  an  initial  cost 
to  the  government  of  $960,250,  the  property  has  earned 
during  the  first  year's  operation  about  $6o;ooo  in  excess 
of  expenditures.  Approximately  $20,000  has  been  spent  this 
first  year  in  improvements,  alterations  and  additional  equip- 
ment. 

The  first  improvements  related  to  sanitation  and  personal 
conduct  in  the  market.  New  regulations  were  put  in  force 
which  were  very  explicit  on  these  points,  and  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  the  dealers  they  were  heartily  endorsed. 

Specially  designed  sanitary  market  stalls,  embodying  many 
original  features,  have  been  provided  for  fish,  poultry,  bak- 
ery products,  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  range  in  cost 
from  $1,200  to  $650,  and  specifications  are  available  to 
other  public  or  to  private  markets.  The  new  stands,  few 
in  number  as  yet,  replace  the  oldest  and  most  undesirable 
stands  in  the  market.  They  rent  at  an  increase  of  20  per 
cent  over  old  rates,  so  they  will  pay  for  themselves  within 
four  or  five  years. 

The  new  regulations  prohibit  rigidly  the  sale  or  offering 
for  sale,  display,  storing  or  keeping  of  any  meat  or  meat 


product  in  Center  Market  which  is  unsound  or  in  any  way 
unfit  for  food.  An  experienced  inspector  has  been  employed 
by  the  market  to  devote  all  his  time  to  it.  So  far  as  known 
this  is  the  only  meat  inspector  employed  exclusively  by  a 
retail  market  in  the  country.  All  meat  blocks,  saws  and 
other  market  tools  and  equipment  are  cleaned  thoroughly 
at  the  close  of  each  business  day.  The  inspector  is  empow- 
ered to  tag  any  such  piece  of  equipment  that  he  finds  in 
unsatisfactory  condition,  "  U.  S.  Insanitary."  The  tool 
cannot  be  put  back  in  use  until  it  has  been  cleaned,  and  the 
tag  can  be  removed  only  by  the  inspector  or  the  superintendent 
of  the  market. 

Regulations  forbid  standholders  to  arrange  any  article  in 
such  a  way  as  to  deceive  the  public  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  article.  The  superintendent  is  authorized  to  require 
any  standholder  to  refund  the  purchase  price  of  any  article 
to  a  customer  whenever  it  appears  that  the  seller  has  misled 
or  deceived  the  customer,  if  the  complaint  is  made  on  the 
day  of  the  transaction.  Enforcement  of  these  regulations 
prompted  an  old  patron  of  the  market  to  write  recently  that 
he  had  never  known  the  market  to  be  as  efficiently  operated 
as  at  present. 

Possible  profiteering  receives  drastic  attention  in  the  law 
that  placed  Center  Market  under  government  control.  The 
regulation  says  in  part: 

If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  satisfied  that 
any  lessee  or  the  holder, of  any  privilege  in  Center  Market  is 
guilty  of  overcharging,  extortion,  profiteering,  or  making  any 
unconscionable  "bargain  or  sale,  he  may  without  recourse  to  any 
judicial  tribunal  cause  such  person  forthwith  and  summarily  to 
be  ejected  therefrom,  together  with  his  goods  and  wares  .  .  . 
and  forever  afterward  deny  him  the  privilege  of  trading  or 
being  employed  in  Center  Market  in  any  capacity  whatsoever. 

Under  this  provision  the  superintendent  of  the  market 
requires  financial  statements  from  all  standholders.  These 
statements  of  receipts  and  costs  are  being  analyzed  by  the 
cost-of-marketing  specialists  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. These  statements  are  individually  confidential,  but 
when  analyzed  the  general  facts  resulting  from  the  analysis 
will  be  public.  This  analysis  contributes  valuable  data  to 
federal  cost-of-marketing  studies  as  they  relate  to  retailing, 
which  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  expensive  step  in  market- 
ing, where  the  spread  between  farmer  and  consumer  prices 
grows  widest. 

The  statements  serve  a  second  purpose  in  that  they  will 
indicate  to  a  certain  extent  what  effect,  if  any,  government 
administration  has  on  individual  and  collective  profits.  Some 
dealers  recently  complained  that  business  in  the  market  was 
not  as  good  as  it  should  be.  The  superintendent  pointed  out 
that  the  automobiles  of  the  dealers,  and  of  others  employed 
in  the  market,  parked  all  day  in  most  of  the  desirable  park- 
ing space  around  the  market,  might  have  some  effect  on 
sales.  Accordingly,  an  ordinance  was  secured  restricting 
parking  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  market  to  one 
hour.  Then  he  brought  the  dealers  together  in  a  coopera- 
tive advertising  experiment  through  which  the  market  as 
whole  will  be  advertised  by  means  of  a  one-fourth  educ 
tional  page  to  appear  twice  each  week  for  three  months 
the  four  chief  newspapers  of  the  city.  The  financial  stat 
ments  and  other  reports  show  that  gross  sales  in  192 
exceeded  nine  million  dollars. 

Center  Market  affords  a  unique  means  of  studying 
first  hand  and  under  controlled  conditions  problems  and 
costs  incident  to  the  operation  of  a  large  public  market. 
It  provides  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  under  business 
conditions  the  advantages  of  improved  equipment.  It  shows 
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what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  rejuvenating  old  markets 
in  sanitary  matters.  Its  regulations  suggest  methods  of  pre- 
venting unfair  practices.  It  would  seem  at  this  date  to 
demonstrate  that  the  government  can  manage  a  public 
utility  successfully. 

CAROLINE  B.   SHERMAN 

Erie  Puts  Out  the  Red  Lights 

ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA,  has  made  an  aggressive  at- 
tack on  its  own  unsavory  reputation.  A  port  and  indus- 
trial center,  with  some  95,000  inhabitants,  with  a  large 
floating  population  of  single  men,  and  an  almost  feudal 
social  and  economic  structure,  it  has  permitted  a  larger 
number  of  houses  of  prostitution  to  operate  within  its  lim- 
its than  any  investigator  has  found  in  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  three  years. 

Sixteen  citizens  were  named  in  1919  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities  as  a  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  this  problem.  Under  the  energetic 
leadership  of  its  chairman,  R.  P.  Wright,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Reed  Manufacturing  Committee,  this  Com- 
mittee of  Sixteen  hammered  away  for  more  than  two  years, 
using  all  the  standard  measures  to  cope  with  prostitution 
and  venereal  disease.  But  the  disorderly  houses  remained 
open,  and  the  man  in  the  street  began  to  discount  the  com- 
mittee's efforts.  "  You  can't  close  them  up,"  he  said. 
There  was  danger  that  through  general  lethargy  the  effort 
to  clean  the  city  up  would  peter  out. 

Whereupon  the  committee  decided  on  a  policy  of  drastic 
publicity.  Its  secretary,  Charles  E.  Miner,  formerly  execu- 
tive assistant  on  the  staff  of  the  United  States  Interdepart- 
mental Social  Hygiene  Boards,  tells  the  story. 

In  September,  1922,  a  complete  report  of  conditions  in 
Erie  was  made  by  a  competent  investigator.  Without  major 
deletions,  such  parts  of  his  report  as  described  the  opera- 
tion of  thirty-three  of  the  houses,  and  recorded  the  conver- 
sation which  had  taken  place  in  them,  was  mimeographed 
and  prepared  for  distribution. 

A  list  of  community  leaders  was  made  up  from  the  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  philanthropic,  business  and  fraternal 
organizations,  every  one  of  which  had  put  itself  on  record 
more  than  two  years  earlier  as  protesting  against  the  opera- 
tion of  these  disorderly  houses.  Copies  of  the  report  in 
envelopes  marked  Personal.  To  be  opened  only  by  the  per- 
son to  whom  addressed  were  delivered  by  messenger  to  ap- 
proximately five  hundred  of  these  leading  citizens,  both 
men  and  women.  An  accompanying  letter  recalled  the  fact 
that  the  organization  with  which  the  recipient  was  affiliated 
had  taken  action,  reported  that  conditions  had  not  improved, 
and  urged  fresh  pressure  on  the  mayor.  At  the  same  time 
a  list  of  the  houses  included  in  the  report,  with  the  names 
of  the  owners,  was  released  to  the  newspapers,  with  a  re- 
newed warning  against  the  menace  to  public  health  and 
the  homes  of  Erie  presented  by  the  existing  situation. 

There  was  some  criticism  of  the  committee  for  placing 
the  report  in  the  hands  of  so  many  people ;  six  written  com- 
plaints were  received.  But  a  great  storm  of  protest  burst 
on  the  heads  of  the  responsible  officials.  For  ten  days  the 
report  was  the  talk  of  the  entire  city.  The  inmates  of  the 
houses  began  to  leave  town.  Orders  were  issued  for  the 
closing  of  the  segregated  district.  A  vice  squad  was  estab- 
lished and  did  effective  work.  Mr.  Miner  reports  that  an 
investigation  late  in  February  showed  only  three  disorderly 
houses  still  operating,  very  furtively,  with  a  total  of  five 


Negro  inmates.  Unfortunately  the  machinery  for  appre- 
hending and  quarantining  the  women  in  the  other  houses 
did  not  function  rapidly  enough  to  prevent  the  exodus  of 
many  to  other  communities,  though  about  sixty  were  de- 
tained and  quarantined. 

"  The  important  development,  aside  from  the  closing  of 
the  houses,"  Mr.  Miner  writes,  "  is  that  it  is  no  longer  the 
popular  thing  on  the  street  to  say  that  a  house  of  prostitu- 
tion is  a  necessary  evil  and  '  nothing  can  be  done  about  it.' 

"  Erie  today  has  almost  no  houses  of  prostitution  and  very 
little  street-walking.  There  has  been  practically  no  scatter- 
ing of  houses  of  prostitution  to  points  outside  the  old  segre- 
gated district,  and  while  it  is  true  that  the  moral  standards 
of  those  who  in  the  past  inhabited  or  patronized  the  segre- 
gated district  have  not  been  materially  improved,  the  oppor- 
tunities they  find  have  been  tremendously  reduced." 


A  BY-PRODUCT  of  American  service  in  the  devastated 
regions  of  France  was  the  addition  of  more  than  sixty  little 
settlements,  indigenous  outgrowths  of  American  war-work 
projects,  to  the  relatively  small  number  of  social  settlements 
already  established  in  Paris  and  elsewhere.  There  was  formed 
last  year  a  National  Federation  of  Settlements  which  is  now 
seeking  to  conserve  and  strengthen  the  movement  throughout 
France.  Its  by-laws  provide  for  the  inclusion  of  organizations 
which  work  in  a  permanent  building  which  serves  as  a  center 
for  the  families  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  activities  are  carried 
on  without  religious,  political  or  social  bias,  "  in  a  spirit  of 
national  union,  with  a  purpose  which  is  both  educational  and 
recreational,"  and  which  "  seek  to  fortify  family  life  and  to  this 
end  create  activities  for  all  members  of  the  family."  Ellen  W. 
Coolidge,  who  forecast  this  organization  in  the  SURVEY  for 
August  15,  1922  (p.  635),  is  continuing  to  serve  in  Paris  as 
European  representative  of  our  own  National  Federation  of 
Settlements. 

PROHIBITION  has  added  still  another  function  to  that  sin- 
gularly American  hybrid,  the  drug  store,  according  to  facts 
brought  forward  by  the  New  York  State  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation, which  is  actively  sponsoring  a  bill  to  limit  the  ownership 
of  drug  stores  to  registered  pharmacists.  During  the  four 
years  before  the  enactment  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  the 
number  of  pharmacies  in  New  York  state  decreased  by  125;  in 
the  next  three  years,  when  alcohol  of  any  sort  was  to  be  had 
only  at  a  premium,  700  new  drug  stores  were  opened.  The 
association  declares  that  two-thirds  of  the  druggists  who  have 
been  cited  to  appear  before  the  state  prohibition  director  for 
violations  of  the  liquor  law  have  gone  into  business  in  these  last 
three  years.  Under  the  proposed  law  the  State  Board  of 
Pharmacy  could  put  a  persistent  violator  out  of  business  simply 
by  revoking  his  license;  now  it  can  impose  only  a  fine  of  fifty 
dollars. 

FOR  some  working  girls  the  hall  bedroom  has  lost  its  terrors 
through  the  opening  of  the  new  Club  House  of  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League  of  New  York,  at  247  Lexington  Avenue, 
said  to  be  the  first  club  house  in  the  country  exclusively  for  the 
use  of  working  women.  Offices  and  classrooms  provide  for  the 
more  serious  business  of  the  league,  while  club  rooms  where 
trade  unionists  and  the  wives  of  trade  unionists  may  meet  and 
entertain  their  friends  unite  to  make  the  building  a  real  trade- 
union  center  for  women.  A  cafeteria  on  the  ground  floor,  operated 
by  the  league  for  its  members  and  for  the  public,  not  only  sup- 
ports itself  but  turns  in  its  contribution  toward  the  organiza- 
tion and  educational  work  of  the  league. 

IN  INDIANAPOLIS  the  Star  publishes  daily  a  column  of 
questions  and  answers  about  social  work,  through  which  the 
Community  Chest  puts  individual  inquirers  and  the  public  in 
touch  with  the  social  resources  of  the  city. 
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No  Wonder  Frank  Needed  Shoes! 
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•*HERE  is  a  family  of  children  who  go  to 
P.  S.  932,"  the  truant  officer  said  over  the 
telephone.  "  They  are  constantly  playing 
truant,  and  they  seem  awfully  poor — they 
haven't  any  shoes — feet  literally  on  the  ground.  Won't  you 
look  them  up  and  give  them  shoes  so  that  they  can  go  to 
school?  The  oldest  boy  is  not  working  now,  which  makes 
it  bad." 

The  secretary  of  the  Family  Welfare  League  said  that 
she  would.  Shoes  were  procured  for  Mary  and  Billy  in  this 
case,  but  a  week  later  the  secretary  and  the  truant  officer 
were  holding  a  conference  about  other  things  which  seemed 
to  enter  curiously  into  this  question  of  shoe  leather.  It  was 
learned  that  the  father  of  Mary  and  Billy,  Mr.  Caruso  (we 
will  call  him  that  because  he  was  a  musician),  died  of  paresis 
when  Frank,  the  oldest  boy,  was  still  in  school.  Frank  had 
spent  three  terms  in  lA  and  repeated  several  other  terms, 
being  kept  in  the  grades  until  he  left  school  at  sixteen.  He 
was  always  about  four  years  behind  boys  of  his  age;  in  fact, 
at  fifteen  years  his  mental  age  was  that  of  a  boy  of  eleven. 
When  his  father  died  there  was  a  good  deal  of  insurance, 
which,  with  sewing  done  by  the  mother,  kept  the  family's 
head  above  water  for  a  while.  As  the  money  decreased,  the 
mother  looked  to  the  oldest  boy's  wage-earning  capacity  to 
help  the  budget.  The  trouble  began  the  first  summer  that 
Frank  tried  to  get  work.  He  couldn't  keep  a  job. 

The  secretary  reviewed  for  the  truant  officer  the  five  years 
of  Frank's  work  history.  He  got  his  working  papers  in 
September,  1918,  because  his  grade  teacher  kindly  tutored 
him,  and  began  as  an  errand  boy  at  $17  a  week — the  high 
wages  of  the  war  period,  when  men  were  still  in  the  army 
and  boys  took  their  places.  Even  so,  Frank  lost  his  job  in 
two  months.  Then  came  a  four-year  merry-go-round  of 
jobs: 

1918-1919 

November-December — $9  a  week  as  errand  boy. 
January-February     — Out  of  work. 
March  — Ran  away  from  home. 

April  — ? 

May  — Telegraph  office. 

June  — Delivered    bills. 

July  — Candy  factory — two  weeks. 

July  — Errand   boy — two  weeks. 

August,       1919       to 

February,  1920      — Music  store. 


March 

April 

May 

June-July 

August 


1920-1921 
— Out  of  work. 
—  Elevator  boy. 
— Out  of  work. 
— Gas  company. 
-Elevator  boy. 


September-October    — Odd  jobs. 
November  — Out  of  work. 

December  — Department  store. 


January 
February 
March-April-May 
June 
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1921-1922 
— Out  of  work. 
— Department   store   above. 
— Out  of  work. 
— Machine   shop. 


July 

August-September 

October 


— Out  of  work. 

— Another   department   store — two   weeks. 
— Candy  store.     At  this  point  Frank  be- 
came   a    dandy    in    his    clothes,    even 
rouging  his  lips. 
November-Decembei — Out  of  work. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June-July 

August 


1922 

— Out  of  work. 
— Another  department  store. 

? 

— A  shoe  store. 
> 

— Another   department   store. 

— Candy  factory.  At  this  point  Frank 
had  a  serious  affair  with  a  girl,  but 
his  mother  succeeded  in  stopping  the 
marriage.  He  was.  too  much  excited 
to  do  any  work  during  this  period  but 
towards  the  last  of  October  he  got 
another  job — in  an  elevator. 

"  You  see,"  said  the  secretary  to  the  truant  officer,  "  it's 
no  wonder  Frank  needed  shoes  going  from  job  to  job  like 
that." 

Here  was  a  boy,  the  natural  support  of  a  widowed  mother, 
who  had  been  in  school  for  ten  years  and  yet  had  never 
learned  to  use  his  hands,  or  the  special  ability  he  possessed. 
Like  all  his  family,  Frank  had  a  natural  taste  for  music, 
and  it  is  interesting  that  the  job  he  held  longest — from 
August  till  February — was  in  a  music  store.  But  in  all  his 
schooling  h'e  was  never  studied  as  a  personality,  nor  as  that 
especially  significant  education  problem,  an  intellectually 
limited  personality.  Frank  entered  industry  with  truancy, 
irregularity,  and  maladjustment  generally  as  his  educational 
capital.* 

In  accordance  with  a  philosophy  worthy  of  the  middle  ages 
such  families  are  still  being  referred  to  the  family  agencies 
for  "  relief."  Yet  thoughtful  people  everywhere  realize  that 
relief  can  seldom  be  given  so  as  to  react  to  the  permaner 
benefit  of  these  mentally  defective  individuals.  Frank 
young  brother  and  sister  are  traveling  the  same  road  Fran 
traveled.  Jack,  with  an  intelligent  quotient  of  66,  good  wit 
his  hands,  poor  with  his  head,  untrained,  energetic,  unsta 
and  also  with  truancy  habits  well  established,  leaves  gra 
school  this  year  "  to  help  his  mother."  It  is  not  time  to 
who  is  going  to  pay  for  Jack's  shoe  leather  as  he  tramps  f re 
job  to  job. 

Family  agencies  are  constantly  called  upon,  by  givir 
shoes,  to  alleviate  conditions  that  often  do  not  permit  of 
alleviation ;  to  spend  their  funds  and  energy  locking  the 
door,  long  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen.  The  Charity 
Organization  Society  of  New  York  has  during  the  last  year, 
under  a  representative  committee,  been  making  a  survey  and 
evaluation  of  the  social  problems  of  the  mental  defectives 
found  among  the  families  in  its  care.  The  accompanying 
table  will  show  what  proportion  of  feeble-minded  children 
in  the  average  case  load  of  the  society  get  special  training  in 


•  This  family  Is  one  now  under  the  care  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  of  New  York  City.  Enough  identifying  data  have  been  changed 
to  make  It  unrecognizable,  but  the  work  history  is  exact.  The  two 
histories  cited  later  are  from  the  same  source. 
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their  handicapped  battle  with  life.     Perhaps  one  may  con- 
sider the  fact  that  sixty  children  are  getting  "  special  "  train- 
ing encouraging,  but  some  of  the  special  training  is  training 
only  by  courtesy ;  the  time  which  the  children  spend  in  un- 
i  graded  classes  may  be  very  short,  and  real  vocational  training 
even  in  special  classes  is  available  in  only  a  small  percentage 
|  of  cases.    Devoted  workers  in  the  educational  field  are  bend- 
•  ing  every  effort  to  improve  the  educational  opportunities  for 
'  children  who  have  intellectual  and  often  correlated  emotional 
disabilities.    Ungraded  and  special  classes  are  being  developed 
year  by  year  and  some  day  there  may  be  early  training  in  the 
trades  as  well  as  in  the  manual  arts. 

While  the  whole  question  of  what  kind  of  training  is 
necessary  and  in  what  environment  it  should  be  given  is  yet 
to  be  answered  in  detail,  it  is  clear  that  the  best  available 
specialized  training  is  required  if  the  feeble-minded  and 
border-line  defective  is  to  be  paroled  into  the  community  to 
take  part  in  colony  or  family  life.  We  cannot  say  that  the 
institutionally  trained  defectives  will  adjust  in  the  com- 
munity, but  we  are  all  agreed  that  permanent  segregation 
for  all  types  of  mental  defectives  is  impracticable,  and  we 
do  know  that  the  chances  of  adjustment  are  favored  by  good 
training,  a  decent  environment  and  supervision. 

Fortunately,  man  is  a  creature  capable  of  forming  habits 
and  it  is  just  as  hard  to  unteach  mental  defectives  as  to  teach 
them.  Humor  touches  mildly  some  of  these  habit  adjustments 
known  to  our  staff,  as  when  we  think  of  John  O'Connor, 
who  has  progressed  nicely  since  he  left  Syracuse  State  School 
in  1913.  He  has  worked  seven  consecutive  years  in  a  laundry, 
earning  $17.50  a  week,  being  kept  on  in  slack  times  when 
other  less  regular  men  were  fired.  He  is  extremely  method- 
ical, thanks  to  his  institutional  training,  arranging  his  time 
like  clock  work.  He  goes,  though  without  much  result  we 
fear,  to  night  school  three  times  a  week,  to  his  married  sister's 
on  Thursday  nights,  to  the  movies  on  Fridays,  to  the 
park  or  zoo  on  Saturday  afternoons,  and  to  church  on  Sun- 
days. This  program  is  indeed  so  settled  a  habit  that  when 
his  favorite  sister  died  he  kept  on  visiting  Thursday  evenings 
the  brother-in-law  whom  he  especially  disliked ! 

While  the  question  of  training  is  of  vital  interest  to  a 
family  agency,  which  is  called  in  chiefly  when  people  are 
economically  maladjusted — and  the  average  maladjusted 
feeble-minded  family  is  about  as  difficult  to  rehabilitate  as  any 
that  can  be  found — considerations  other  than  economic  or 
educational  are  constantly  before  us.  At  present  from  12  to 
15  per  cent  of  our  case  load  consists  of  families  with  a  definite 
diagnosis  of  mental  disease  or  defect,  and  there  are,  in  addi- 
tion, many  mentally  twisted 
persons  or  mentally  deficient 
persons  whom  one  cannot 
persuade  to  go  to  a  clinic. 
Our  defectives  are  handi- 
capped, not  only  by  their  in- 
tellectual limitations,  but  by 
pathological  and  social  dete- 
rioration. Any  hundred 
mentally  defective  families, 
as  a  graph  from  our  survey 
illustrates,  will  present  more 
tuberculosis,  venereal  dis- 
ease, cardiac  troubles,  par- 
alysis, alcoholism,  illegiti- 
macy, and  immorality,  than 
is  common  in  an  unselected 
hundred  families  under  our 


care.  •  It  is  not  surprising  that  our  feeble-minded  families, 
burdened  with  this  disproportionate  amount  of  disease  and 
misery,  have  a  bad  time  of  it. 

Another  boy,  who,  like  John  O'Connor,  was  taught  at 
Syracuse  State  School,  illustrates  how  other  social  factors 
may  offset  the  advantage  of  training.  Charles'  father  has 
been  in  an  insane  asylum.  His  mother,  a  bad  home-maker, 
is  very  dull.  An  older  brother  is  an  imbecile  with  tuber- 
culosis. An  older  sister  was  a  short  while  in  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded.  Another  brother  is  tongue-tied  and 
two  other  children  are  choreic  and  dull.  Excitable  and  un- 
stable, it  is  not  surprising  that  Charles  finds  little  in  his 
home  life  to  help  him  be  a  good  workman  and  citizen  and 
that  he  does  not  adjust  well  to  industry. 

Our  friends,  the  clinical  psychologists,  are  being  helpful 
in  determining  the  degree  or  approximate  degree  of  feeble- 
mindedness, but  "  mental  testing  "  is  a  dangerous  art  in  the 
hands  of  the  inexperienced,  and  the  fact  that  Charles'  I.  Q. 
is  66  means  very  little  without  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
factors,  mental,  physical,  pathological,  emotional,  an,d  envir- 
onmental, which  makes  Charles  what  he  is.  Some  of  the 
feeble-minded  girls  known  to  our  society  are  promiscuous,  but 
they  are  not  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  babies  because  their 
1.  Q.  is  below  75,  but  because  their  whole  personality  is 
abnormal,  their  equipment  is  uneven  and  their  environment 
is  unfavorable.  Poverty,  disease,  ignorance,  over-crowding 
and  neglect  have  been  with  them  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 

Family  agencies  have  long  been  specialists  in  environment 
and  are  entitled  to  speak  with  some  authority  on  this  point; 
and  year  by  year  their  workers  are  learning  more  of  the 
technique  of  many  other  sorts  of  evaluation.  They  must 
understand  the  commoner  symptoms  of  pathology ;  they  must 
suspect  venereal  disease  on  certain  evidence  and  whooping 
cough  on  other  evidence,  and  be  ready  with  medical  re- 
sources ;  they  must  be  "  up  "  on  budgets  and  dietetics,  clear- 
headed about  "  dispossess,"  about  children  who 
need  boarding  out,  about  widow's  pensions,  about 
workman's  compensation,  and  much  besides.  In 
addition  to  these  things,  good  case  workers  must 
now  know  something  of  mental  symptoms.  They 
must  not  only  distinguish  between  mental  disease 
and  mental  defect,  but  they  must  be  able  with 
clinical  help  to  sort  out  the  kinds  of  mental  defect. 
They  must  be  able  to  help  the  mental  specialist 
to  distinguish  the  socially  improvable  defective 
from  the  one  who  will  probably  all  his  life  require 
custodial  care,  and  plan  differently  for  each. 

The  eugenists  of  the  last  decade  had  their  say 
about  mental  defect  and  greatly  influenced  the 
program  of  all  social  agencies.  Davenport  in 
Heredity  in  Relation  to 
Eugenics  said  in  1911: 
"  But  such  (i.  e.,  the 
feeble-minded)  as  show  a 
protoplasmic  defect 
should  be  kept  in  the  in- 
stitution, the  sexes  sepa- 
rated, until  the  reproduc- 
tive period  is  past."  Most 
agencies  shared  this  phil- 
osophy of  the  custodial 
period  then,  just  as  most 
agencies  now  are  working 
on  flexible  programs 
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which  include  more  beds  for  the  custodial  type,  more 
training  for  the  unstable  type,  a  far-reaching,  sensible 
program  for  parole  and  supervision  of  community  types.  The 
social  case  worker,  perhaps  more  than  some  others,  will  be 
quick  to  insist  on  a  decent  environment  in  which  to  try  to 
adjust  the  mental  defective.  He  knows  what  it  means  to 
supervise  a  feeble-minded  child  if  the  father  is  alcoholic  and 
the  mother  insane,  if  the  father  has  deserted  and  the  mother 
is  defective. 

The  research  study  which  the  Charity  Organization 
Society  made  two  years  ago  on 'the  social  aspects  of  venereal 
diseases  enabled  the  society  not  only  to  improve  its  own 
approach  by  early  recognition  of  the  problem  and  wise  use 
of  resources,  but  also  to  help  formulate  a  community  program 
for  better  clinical  and  hospital  facilities.  The  same  sort  of 
intensive  study  is  now  being  given  to  the  social  aspects  of 
feeble-mindedness  with  the  hope  that  where  isolated  and 
individual  therapy  breaks  down,  wider  knowledge  and  more 
thoughtful  interpretation  may  ultimately  prevail.  Case 
workers  throughout  the  country  have  great  storehouses  of 
information  in  their  records  which  should  shed  light  on  some 
of  the  major  family  "  complexes  " — to  borrow  an  overworked 
term — stores  which,  under  the  pressure  of  daily  rounds  and 
practical  burdens,  have  scarcely  been  touched. 

The  great  hope  of  the  present  and  for  the  future  is  that 
men  can  and  do  observe  the  behavior  of  men  more  closely 
than  they  have  ever  collectively  done  in  the  past.  They  are 
willing  today  to  examine  the  foundations  of  society  freshly 
and  to  interpret  them  clearly.  With  their  own  minds  at 
stretch  they  will  not  carelessly  say  that  "  America  is  feeble- 
minded," or  that  "  morons  should  be  bred  for  the  unskilled 
work  of  the  world,"  but  will  understand  something  of  the 
real  social  meaning  of  personality  in  relation  to  work,  to 
family  and  community  life — to  the  progress  of  civilization. 

GORDON  HAMILTON 


Training    Given    to    134    Feeble-Minded 

School   Children   under  the   Care  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 

Special   Training 

Ungraded   Classes    29 

Institutions    18 

Truant   Schools    8 

Vocational  Schools  5 

Non-Special  Training 

Public  School  Grades    44  ' 

Parochial   Schools    23 

Excluded    7 

(Excluded  cases  are  not  considered  teachable) 


Digging  into  Delinquency 

EVERY  child  who  is  brought  into  a  juvenile  court  on 
delinquency  charge  has,  prior  to  that  time,  had  social 
contacts  of  various  kinds  with  many  individuals  and  ofte 
with  many  social  agencies.  Somewhere  along  the  line  peop 
must  have  been  appraising  him  before  he  came  to  the  atter 
tion  of  the  court,  not  scientifically  of  course,  but  in  the  wa 
in  which  we  all  estimate  our  fellows.  Up  until  this  time  he 
has  lived  with  his  own  family  or  a  foster  family  or  in  an 
institution.  He  presumably  has  gone  to  school  and  perhaps 
to  church.  He  has  played  and  fought  with  the  children  in 
his  neighborhood.  Then  some  day  he  oversteps  the  bounds 
of  juvenile  propriety  set  by  adult  society  and  thus  secures  an 
entree  to  the  juvenile  court. 

The  court  has  put  upon  it  one  of  the  gravest  responsibilities 
that  any  social  institution  ever  assumes,  for  the  ultimate  fate 
of  a  human  soul  depends  largely  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
court  meets  the  problem.  It  should  at  once  begin  to  accumu- 
late the  outstanding  facts  of  the  child's  previous  experience 


The  white  columns  show  the  percentages  of  morbid  factors  in  the 

total    case  load;   the   black   those   in   feeble-minded  families.     For 

example,  tut  of  2,346  cases,  8  per  cent  showed  alcoholism;  in  119 

feeble-minded  families  there  <vaas   nearly  jour  times  as   much 
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ind  study  the  child  himself  to  determine  his  physical  and 
•nental  characteristics  and  his  social  reactions. 
One  can  think  of  scores  of  plausible  excuses  for  not  secur- 

;  ng  all  the  data  available.    The  court  in  the  rural  community 

|  ,vith  one  probation  officer  and  the  one  in  the  city  with  thirty 
>fficers  can  offer  many  alibis  which  are  similar.  The  rural 
:ourt  can  very  properly  point  to  the  lack  of  clinics  and  labo- 

! -atones  which  the  city  court  has  at  its  disposal  and  to  the 
:otal  absence  of  other  social  agencies.  The  city  court  can 

':ite  the  multiplicity  of  cases  with  which  it  is  swamped  and 

':he  difficulty  of  securing  information  in  a  highly  complex 
•ommunity. 
However,  it  is  possible  in  any  community  to  secure  at 

|  east  the  outstanding  facts  which  have  resulted  in  the  child's 
ippearance  in  court.  The  interpretation  of  these  facts  and 

':he  treatment  prescribed  upon  the  basis  of  such  interpreta- 

;  :ion  is  the  test  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  court. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  we  begin  our  diagnosis  with  the 

'issumption  that  the  child  is  always  wrong.  Recently  we 
visited  a  county  in  which  the  judge  is  an  honest,  sincere  man, 
Tiuch  interested  in  juvenile  court  work,  and  anxious  to  do 

•;he  best  he  can  for  the  children  who  come  under  his  jurisdic- 
:ion.  A  boy.  of  foreign  parentage  had  been  reported  several 
rimes  for  making  trouble  in  school.  Finally,  without  a  visit 
:o  the  school  by  a  person  unbiased  either  toward  the  child  or 
:he  teacher,  the  boy  was  brought  into  court  by  the  marshal 
md  man  probation  officer.  Without  any  preliminary  ques- 
:ioning  by  the  court  the  boy  was  taken  to  the  room  in  the 
iail  reserved  for  juveniles.  When  the  judge  was  questioned 
is  to  what  the  boy  had  done,  he  replied  that  the  main  thing 
ivas  he  would  not  study.  The  judge  thought  a  few  days  in 
•he  jail — the  only  available  place  for  detention — might  cure 
him  of  this  bad  habit. 

Even  without  mental  or  social  specialists  these  facts  could 
have  been  secured: 

Data  about  family  traits  such  as  obvious  feeble-mindedness, 
nsanity,  and  institutional  history. 

Facts  about  the  family  life,  such  as  the  size  of  the  family,  its 
ncome,  and  discipline  in  the  home. 

Facts  regarding  the  school  situation,  the  attitude  of  other 
rhildren  toward  the  boy,  the  attitude  of  the  children  toward  the 
teacher,  the  teacher's  attitude  toward  the  boy,  her  experience 
and  judgment,  her  originality  and  initiative  in  dealing  with  dif- 
ficult situations,  how  many  years  the  boy  is  retarded  in  school, 
whether  he  has  attended  school  regularly. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  boy,  with  a  history  of  accidents 
and  illnesses,  his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  attitude  toward  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  how  he  spends  his  leisure  time. 

In  checking  over  the  commitments  and  histories  of  fifty 
girls  to  the  Girls'  Industrial  School,  we  find  records  like 
those  in  the  accompanying  box.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  most  of  our  correctional  institutions  have  at  least  a  few 
children  who  would  never  have  been  sent  there  if  all  the 
facts  had  been  secured  in  the  first  place  and  if  we  could 
believe  that  there  is  other  treatment  possible  even  for  the 
child  who  really  is  delinquent. 

We  in  America  are  so  prone  to  discover  panaceas.  When 
juvenile  courts  were  created  we  decided,  in  the  glow  of 
optimism  following  this  achievement,  that  hereafter  all  our 
problems  incident  to  the  disposition  of  bad  children  had  been 
solved.  Probation  was  the  shibboleth.  Then  with  the  devel- 
opment of  case  work  it  was  felt  that  a  fairy  wand  had  been 
discovered  which  would  result  in  putting  every  family  on 
its  own  resources  and  make  it  responsible  for  changing  its 
bad  children  into  good  boys  and  girls,  provided  always  that 
the  family  followed  the  directions  of  the  case  worker  in  a 
conscientious  fashion.  Then  the  medical  people  demanded 


to  be  heard.  The  thing  that  was  filling  our  courts  was  the 
poison  of  the  diseased  tonsil  and  the  flamboyant  adenoid. 
Separate  the  child  from  these  fiends  and,  presto!  he  would 
become  like  unto  an  angel  of  light.  Following  this  came  the 
discovery  that  our  mentality  could  be  definitely  measured 
and  this  was  hailed  as  the  cure  par  excellence.  All  that  was 
necessary  was  to  secure  an  intelligence  quotient  and  society 
could  be  moved  around  like  checkers  on  a  checker  board 
until  every  person  was  ensconced  on  the  square  where  his 
I.  Q.  indicated  he  belonged. 

Judging  from  what  one  hears  at  national  conferences  and 
gathers  through  experience  with  all  sorts  of  agencies  doing 
children's  work,  the  time  has  come  when  all  of  these  things 
will  be  considered  necessary  in  an  intelligent  diagnosis,  but 
no  one  of  them  will  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  basis  for  an 


Delinquents? 


*TPHE  first  girl,  eleven  years  old,  was  committed  as  a 
-*•  juvenile  disorderly  person.  The  questions :  Is  she  pro- 
fane, Is  she  intemperate,  Is  she  truant,  are  answered  by 
No.  The  question,  Does  she  attend  Sunday  school,  is 
answered  Yes.  The  record  indicates  further  that  the 
child  had  been  in  a  foster  home  for  five  years.  A  woman 
who  apparently  had  known  the  child  over  a  period  of 
years  writes  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Girls'  Indus- 
trial School,  "  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  E was 

sent  to  your  institution;  she  was  always  a  good  child." 
The  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  examined  her  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  rated  her  mental  age  as  nine  years.  The 
matron  in  the  cottage  where  she  lives  says  she  gets  along 
well  with  the  other  girls  and  is  obedient.  The  matron's 
only  criticism  is  that  she  is  so  "  wiggly."  She  is  in  the 
third  grade  and  does  fairly  well.  On  the  basis  of  the 
facts  on  record  at  the  institution  it  would  seem  that  if 
proper  diagnosis  had  been  made  and  some  plan  developed 
whereby  the  needs  of  the  child  could  have  been  met  in 
the  community  she  could  have  been  spared  from  the  stig- 
ma of  a  correctional  institution.  At  least  she  need  not 
have  been  sent  at  the  age  of  eleven,  even  though  ulti- 
mately that  might  have  been  the  only  solution. 

The  second  girl  is  fifteen  years  old — mental  age  thir- 
teen according  to  diagnosis  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Juve- 
nile Research.  The  commitment  says  she  is  delinquent, 
but  gives  no  further  explanation  except  that  she  has 
been  in  a  children's  home.  The  probation  officer  says  in 
a  letter  to  the  superintendent,  "  this  child  is  an  orphan 
and  the  court  knows  nothing  of  her  relatives.  If  there 
is  a  home  for  invalid  children  in  the  state  she  perhaps 
should  be  placed  in  such  as  she  has  heart  trouble." 

The  third  child  is  eleven  years  old,  has  a  mental  age 
somewhere  between  nine  and  ten  years  and  is  rated  as 
inferior  normal.  She  is  in  the  fourth  grade,  but,  the 
teacher  says,  is  rather  slow.  The  commitment  says  that 
she  is  a  juvenile  disorderly  person,  that  she  would  "bum 
around  "  and  refused  to  go  to  school;  that  she  stole  milk 
bottles,  that  she  would  come  home  between  twelve  and 
one  o'clock  at  night  and  would  refuse  to  do  as  she  was 
told.  The  parents  live  together.  The  only  previous 
institutional  experience  was  the  detention  home.  The 
matron  says  the  child  was  very  homesick  at  first  but  is 
all  right  now.  Her  reactions  seem  normal.  Matron 
thinks  she  is  brighter  than  most  of  the  girls  in  the  cot- 
tage. 

The  fourth  child,  according  to  the  commitment  by  the 
court,  "  is  delinquent  and  she  has  not  a  home,  having 
been  driven  from  home  by  her  parents."  There  is  cor- 
respondence which  indicates  that  she  lived  with  a  foster 
family  for  two  years,  was  then  sent  back  to  her  own 
home,  and  from  there  to  the  Girls'  Industrial  School. 
The  matron  thinks  she  is  a  nervous  child  but  says  she 
has  earned  two  gold  stars  for  good  conduct. 
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Under  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act 

TN  a  large  /lumber  of  states  bills  have  been  proposed 
•*•  relating  to  maternity  and  infancy  and  to  child  hygiene, 
The  Maternity  and  Infancy  Act  passed  by  Congress  in 
November,  1921,  which  provides  for  the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States  with  the  several  states  in  promoting 
the  welfare  and  hygiene  of  maternity  and  infancy,  has 
been  accepted  by  the  legislatures  of  thirteen  states  since 
January  first  of  this  year.  A  total  of  forty-three  states 
have  now  accepted  the  act,  twenty-six  through  the  legis- 
lature and  seventeen  through  the  governor  pending  action 
of  the  legislature. 

The  summary  of  pending  and  recently  enacted  child 
welfare  legislation  which  appears  in  this  and  the  other 
boxes  in  the  departments  of  Social  Practice  and  Health 
was  compiled  by  Katherine  F.  Lenroot  of  the  United 
States  Children's  Bureau,  as  of  the  middle  of  March. 
Forty-two  state  legislatures  met  in  regular  session  in  Jan- 
uary and  two  others  will  meet  later  in  1923. 


Progress  in  North  Dakota 

*Tp  HE  North  Dakota  Legislature,  which  has  already 
*•  adjourned,  passed  twenty  of  the  twenty-five  bills  pro- 
posed by  the  Child  Welfare  Commission.  One  of  the 
most  important  is  a  law  extending  .the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  State  Board  of  Administration,  giving  it  supervis- 
ory powers  over  maternity  hospitals  and  child-caring 
institutions  and  agencies,  and  authorizing  it  to  cooperate 
with  the  juvenile  courts,  and  with  the  county  courts  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  mothers'  pension  law;  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  child-labor  laws  and  cooperate  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law;  and  to 
exercise  other  powers  which  are  enumerated.  Among 
the  five  bills  defeated  was  one  which  would  have  autho- 
rized the  appointment  of  county  child  welfare  boards.  A 
child-labor  bill  was  enacted  but  a  street  trades  bill  was 
lost. 


accurate  prognosis.  For  instance,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
decide  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  a  difficult  child 
if  one  had  at  hand  no  information  except  the  result  of  a 
mental  test.  The  mental  and  physical  examinations  made  in 
the  light  of  the  family  background  and  the  reactions  of  the 
child  himself  are  invaluable.  If  isolated  from  these  con- 
siderations the  results  of  such  examinations  dare  not  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  bases  for  the  disposition  of  a  case  if  we 
are  to  do  justice  to  the  child  and  to  his  family. 

It  will  be  said  that  it  is  all  very  well  to  discuss,  in  an 
academic  way,  the  necessity  for  an  accurate  examination  of 
facts  and  treatment  on  the  basis  of  those  facts,  but  that  to 
do  the  work  itself  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  But  there 
must  be  an  ideal  in  every  phase  of  human  activity,  most  of 
all  in  social  work.  To  be  satisfied  to  send  a  child  to  a 
correctional  institution  simply  because  he  has  committed  some 
act  beyond  the  pale  of  convention,  and  to  condemn  him  with- 
out knowing  everything  it  is  possible  to  find  out  through  the 
utilization  of  local  and  state  agencies  equipped  to  give  such 
service  is  falling  far  short  of  the  ideal  toward  which  every 
court  and  probation  officer  should  aim.  Because  we  sent 
our  so-called  bad  children  to  institutions  in  the  past,  with 
little  searching  after  the  reasons  for  their  conduct,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  continuing  such  a  policy  now  even  under  the 
social  limitations  which  exist  in  many  communities. 

Every  child  who  comes  into  the  juvenile  court  as  a  delin- 
quent has  previously  been  a  unit  in  a  public  or  parochial 
school  system.  It  is  there  that  the  discoveries  should  be 
made  which  would  make  it  possible  to  correct  conditions  and 


to  protect  him  from  the  influences  which  will  result  in  hii 
delinquency.  The  school  has  the  first  opportunity  to  observi 
the  mental  retardation  which  is  responsible  for  so  much  oi 
the  maladjustment  of  these  children.  It  can  discover  hom< 
conditions  without  casting  any  reflection  upon  the  family 
because  the  visit  of  a  teacher  to  the  home  is  something  of  ar 
event  instead  of  a  disgrace  to  family  pride.  The  school  ii 
able  to  note  the  first  irregularities  in  conduct.  Yet  in  man) 
localities  this  strategic  resource  is  as  yet  practically  untouched 

Neither  has  the  school  had  thus  far  a  well  defined  con- 
sciousness of  its  social  obligation.  Overworked  and  under- 
paid teachers  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  wax  enthusiastic 
at  the  prospect  of  additional  responsibilities.  Nevertheless 
in  the  light  of  our  growing  belief  that  a  child  is  not  a  bo> 
containing  water-tight  compartments  into  which  the  church 
the  school  and  the  home  can  drop  their  respective  training 
and  instruction  with  no  coordination  or  joint  purpose,  th( 
day  may  not  be  far  distant  when  the  visiting  teacher — whost 
job  is  the  interpretation  of  the  child's  environment  to  th( 
school — will  be  as  important  a  figure  in  every  school  systerr 
as  the  teacher  who  works  within  the  four  walls  of  the  school- 
room. How  can  we  tell  why  a  boy  does  not  study  if  we  dc 
not  know  whether  he  had  any  breakfast  or  whether  he  slepl 
the  night  before?  How  can  instruction  be  intelligent  if  w< 
know  nothing  of  the  child's  background? 

Those  of  us  who  are  presuming  to  settle  the  problems  ol 


For  Dependent  Children 

DETTER  provision  for  children  in  need  of  special  care 
Lf  is  sought  through  laws  on  illegitimacy  and  on  public 
aid  to  mothers  with  dependent  children  in  several  of  the 
states.  The  Uniform  Illegitimacy  Act,  approved  in  Au- 
gust, 1922,  by  the  National  Conference  of  Commissioners 
on  Uniform  State  Laws,  has  been  introduced  in  at  least 
seven  states,  in  one  of  which  (North  Dakota)  it  has  been 
passed,  and  in  another  defeated.  Bills  declaring  every 
child  to  be  the  legitimate  child  of  its  natural  parents  have 
been  introduced  in  four  states,  while  in  four  others  bills 
relating  to  inheritance  rights  have  been  proposed,  and  in 
four  bills  relating  to  other  phases  of  the  problem. 

Public  aid  to  mothers  with  dependent  children  is  the 
subject  of  bills  which  have  been  proposed  in  at  least  four- 
teen states.  Several  of  these  bills  raise  the  age  of  chil- 
dren which  may  benefit  under  the  law  from  14  to  16 
years,  while  others  extend  the  application  of  the  act, 
though  the  North  Dakota  law  which  has  just  passed 
somewhat  restricts  the  classes  which  may  benefit  under  it. 
A  New  York  bill  would  authorize  state  aid  to  the  extent 
of  one-quarter  of  the  amount  expended  by  counties. 
North  Carolina  has  for  the  first  time  enacted  a  mothers' 
aid  law,  which  authorizes  boards  of  county  commission- 
ers to  make  allowances  for  eligible  mothers  left  with 
children  under  14  years  of  age.  The  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Public  Welfare  will  have  general  over- 
sight of  the  administration  of  the  act  and  the  state  will 
reimburse  the  counties  for  part  of  the  amount  expended. 
Rhode  Island,  likewise,  has  not  hitherto  had  a  mothers' 
aid  law,  and  a  bill  providing  for  such  aid  is  pending. 

Bills  relating  to  adoption  and  to  transfer  of  guardian- 
ship or  custody  have  been  proposed  in  at  least  nine  states. 
One  of  the  North  Dakota  acts  provides  for  a  six-month 
trial  period  before  adoption  can  be  granted,  and  similar 
bills  are  pending  in  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  A  Kansas 
bill  which  included  this  provision  failed  of  passage.  In- 
vestigations of  adoption  cases  by  state  boards  prior  to  the 
granting  of  petitions  would  be  provided  by  the  terms  of 
bills  passed  in  North  Dakota,  defeated  in  Kansas,  and 
proposed  in  Utah  and  Wisconsin.  Laws  regarding  child 
placing  have  been  passed  in  North  Dakota  and  have  been 
introduced  in  New  York,  Ohio,  and  New  Mexico. 
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Regulating  Child  Labor 

T)  ILLS  relating  to  minimum  age,  hours  of  labor,  or 
administrative  provisions  of  child  labor  laws  are 
known  to  have  been  introduced  in  at  least  sixteen  states. 
Most  of  these  would  raise  child-labor  standards,  but  a 
few  would  lower  them  ot  would  permit  exemptions  not 
now  allowed.  A  forty-eight-hour  week  for  minors  or  for 
women  and  minors,  with  an  eight-,  nine-  or  ten-hour  day, 
has  been  proposed  in  California,  New  Hampshire,  Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont.  The  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Vermont  measures  failed  to  pass.  An  eight-hour 
day  has  been  proposed  in  Missouri.  A  bill  which  has 
been  passed  in  Wyoming  creates  a  child-labor  commis- 
sion, and  provides  for  the  issuance  of  work  permits  to 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  who  are  not  permitted  to 
work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  or  forty-eight  hours 
a  week,  or  before  7  A.  M.  or  after  7  P.  M.  Wyoming 
hitherto  has  had  no  provision  relating  to  minimum  age, 
except  one  prohibiting  work  in  certain  dangerous  or  in- 
jurious occupations,  or  to  employment  certificates,  and 
the  hours  of  labor  of  boys  14  years  of  age  and  over  have 
not  been  regulated.  A  Massachusetts  bill  would  increase 
the  hours  of  labor  for  women  and  children  from  eight  to 
ten  a  day,  and  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-four  a  week,  with 
fifty-eight  permitted  under  certain  conditions. 

In  Kansas  a  bill  has  been  proposed  which  would  ex- 
tend the  application  of  the  14-year  age  minimum  to  any 
gainful  occupation  and  would  require  applicants  for  work 
permits  to  present  certificates  of  physical  fitness.  The 
new  North  Dakota  child-labor  act  requires  standard 
evidence  of  age  and,  except  for  vacation  certificates,  com- 
pletion of  the  eighth  grade.  An  unsuccessful  bill  in  New 
York  would  have  extended  the  eight-hour  day  and  forty- 
eight-hour  week  to  male  minors  between  16  and  18 
years.  Several  amendments  to  the  child-labor  law  have 
been  proposed  in  Connecticut,  including  one  which  would 
raise  the  educational  requirement  for  employment  certifi- 
cates from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  grade,  exemptions  to 
be  granted  under  certain  conditions. 

School  attendance  bills  and  bills  providing  for  part- 
time  instruction  have  been  introduced  in  at  least  twelve 
states.  In  some  of  these  states  the  proposed  legislation 
would  provide  for  exemption  from  existing  laws  in  cer- 
tain cases  and  in  others  the  standards  would  be  raised. 
The  extension  of  child-labor  regulations  to  agricultural 
pursuits  is  provided  by  bills  introduced  in  the  legislatures 
of  Colorado  and  Wisconsin.  The  Colorado  bill  has  been 
killed.  The  subject  of  street  trades  is  receiving  consid- 
eration from  the  legislatures  of  several  states,  including 
California,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  North 
Dakota  and  Pennsylvania.  A  bill  regulating  home  work 
has  been  introduced  in  the  Rhode  Island  legislature. 


little  children  should  remember  always  that  every  child  has 
the  right  to  be  understood.  In  the  words  of  Solomon,  we 
should  daily  beseech  the  gods  "  To  give,  therefore,  thy 
servant  an  understanding  heart  to  judge  thy  people  that  I 
may  discern  between  good  and  bad;  for  who  is  able  to  judge 
this  thy  so  great  people."  MARY  IRENE  ATKINSON 

On  Inland  Waterways 

THE  canal  boat — whether  it  is  an  anachronism  or  the 
hope  of  cheap  transportation  for  the  future — remains 
an  anomaly  when  one  considers  the  human  agencies  involved. 
Its  placid  wandering  still  involves  peril  and  deprivation  for 
hundreds  of  children  in  canal-boat  families  whose  life  is  a 
curious  blend  of  domesticity  and  nomadism,  according  to  a 
study  made  by  Ethel  M.  Springer  of  the  United  States  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  recently  reported. 

Unlike  seafaring  men,  the  captains  of  canal,   river  and 


harbor  boats  find  it  to  their  advantage  in  many  instances  to 
take  their  wives  and  children  journeying  with  them.  On  the 
old  canals  where  boats  are  still  drawn  by  mules  child  labor  is 
profitable  and  practically  indispensable  under  present  condi- 
tions. On  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  the  company 
gives  preference  to  married  captains  on  the  ground  that  they 
are  steadier  than  single  men  and  that  the  family  on  board 
raises  the  moral  tone  of  the  boats.  The  round  trip  from 
Georgetown  to  Cumberland  takes  fourteen  or  fifteen  days, 
the  season  lasting  from  early  March  to  December.  The  pay 
of  the  captains — based  on  a  rate  per  ton  per  trip — usually 
amounted  in  1920  to  $75  or  $80  per  trip.  Out  of  this  the 
captain  had  to  employ  a  crew,  unless  his  family  acted  in  that 
capacity,  and  had  also  to  finance  minor  repairs  and  equipment, 
which  appreciably  reduced  his  net  income.  Without  the 
help  of  his  wife  and  children  his  income  would  have  been 
meager  indeed.  The  same  pressure  for  cheap  labor  was 
noted  on  the  Lehigh  and  Delaware  Division  Canals. 

On  the  improved  New  York  waterways  navigation  is  free 
and  theoretically  an  individual  boat  owner  may  operate  his 
boat  and  regulate  his  working  conditions  as  he  sees  fit.  But 
the  cost  of  towage  and  the  competition  of  the  fleets  which 
can  be  very  cheaply  operated  is  driving  the  one-man  boat  out 
of  business.  The  bulk  of  the  carrying  is  now  done  by  com- 
panies operating  from  ten  to  a  hundred  boats. 

On  the  old  boats,  long  hours  of  work  by  children  are  not 
uncommon.  Crowded,  overheated,  insanitary  living  quarters, 
lack  of  a  regular  supply  of  milk,  interrupted  schooling,  poor 
and  uncertain  facilities  for  medical  and  nursing  care  and 
restricted  recreational  opportunities  confront  the  captain's 
family.  Although  the  large  steam-propelled  barges  have 
certain  advantages  over  the  older  craft,  there  are  still  depri- 
vations so  numerous  that  evidences  of  impoverishment  remain, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  when  industry  sets  out  to  furnish  a 
home  after  its  own  specifications.  ;l  The  difference  between 
the  cabins  of  independent  owners  and  of  company  employes," 
the  report  reads,  "  was  as  great  as  that  between  the  homes 


The  Courts 

/COURTS  of  domestic  relations  would  be  established 
^— '  under  the  terms  of  bills  proposed  in  Alabama,  Maine, 
Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  and  Utah.  Bills  establishing 
juvenile  courts  or  amending  existing  juvenile  court  laws 
have  been  introduced  in  at  least  twenty-four  states.  Some 
of  these  bills  would  amend  existing  laws  in  minor  re- 
spects, but  others  are  important.  A  Kansas  bill  would 
raise  the  juvenile  court  age  from  16  to  18  years,  and 
Missouri  bills  would  raise  the  age  from  17  to  18  years. 
A  North  Carolina  bill  which,  fortunately,  has  been  de- 
feated, would  have  reduced  the  age  limit  of  the  court's 
jurisdiction  from  16  to  14  years.  In  Maine  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  that  would  create  a  special  equity  court 
of  the  state  of  Maine,  to  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
custody,  treatment,  guardianship,  maintenance,  and  care 
of  dependent,  neglected,  or  delinquent  children.  In  New 
York  a  number  of  bills  have  been  introduced,  some  of 
which  would  limit  with  respect  to  certain  counties  the 
application  of  the  comprehensive  county  children's  court 
act  passed  in  1922.  One  of  the  New  York  bills  would 
make  admission  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  state  a  required  qualification  of  juvenile  court  judges. 
Another  New  York  bill  would  give  magistrates  jurisdic- 
tion over  young  people  (above  juvenile  court  age)  who 
are  wayward  but  who  are  not  charged  with  violation  of 
law.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  South  Carolina  which 
would  create  a  children's  court  as  a  part  of  the  probate 
court,  in  every  county  of  the  state. 
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of  the  independent  merchant  and  of  the  average  wage-earner 
ashore." 

Among  135  children  studied  on  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
boats,  Miss  Springer  found  that  "  forty-five  had  fallen  into 
the  canal  more  or  less  frequently;  eleven  had  been  kicked  by 
mules ;  one  had  been  burned ;  one  cut  with  an  axe ;  another 
dragged  by  a  mule  over  a  lock  gate.  One  mother  said  that 
her  four  children  had  had  many  accidents.  The  oldest  had 
had  his  nose  broken  by  a  kick  from  a  mule.  Fortunately  the 
boat  was  near  a  town,  in  which  he  secured  hospital  treat- 
ment. With  the  exception  of  the  baby  all  had  fallen  into  the 
canal  many  times,  and  once  when  the  lock  master,  by  closing 
the  gates  too  soon,  dragged  the  awning  off  the  deck  and  the 
children  with  it,  they  were  caught  between  the  gate  and  the 
boat." 

On  New  York  boats  "  five  families  reported  the  loss  of 
one  or  more  children  through  drowning.  One  mother  had 
lost  four  children  while  on  canal  boats.  The  oldest  child 
had  died  of  '  sunstroke  ' ;  the  second,  five  years  of  age,  had 
been  drowned ;  another  had  been  burned  to  death  by  an  explo- 
sion of  oil  on  the  barge ;  another,  a  baby,  had  died  of  spinal 
meningitis  after  being  dropped  on  the  deck  of  the  boat  and 
injured.  One  of  the  surviving  children  had  been  injured  by 
the  oil  explosion  which  killed  the  third  child.  Another 
mother  had  lost  a  little  girl  by  the  explosion  of  a  rifle  in  the 
cabin  of  the  canal  boat.  It  was  two  hours  before  the  boat 
could  reach  port  and  then  it  was  some  time  before  a  doctor 
could  be  secured." 

Some  of  the  more  progressive  transportation  companies 
operating  in  New  York  Harbor  have  forbidden  employes  to 
have  women  and  children  with  them  on  the  boats — a  decision 
in  which  the  leaders  among  the  captains  are  said  to  concur. 
There  have  been  unsuccessful  efforts  to  secure  legislation  to 
the  same  effect. 

The  economies  of  an  inland  water  transportation  system 
are  alluring,  but  too  often  they  have  been  secured  at  the 
expense  of  home  and  opportunity  for  the  workers'  families. 


«*'        H"J 


DURING  a  recent  study  of  recreation  in  the  state  institutions 
of  Michigan,  R.  K.  Atkinson,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
found  some  genuine  accomplishments  in  the  efforts  to  provide 
normal  recreational  opportunities  for  those  who  are  in  the  cus- 
tody of  that  state.  Among  the  institutions  studied,  the  School 
for  the  Blind  at  Lansing  stands  out  as  preeminently  successful 
in  this  phase  of  administration,  although  several  of  the  other 
institutions  are,  according  to  Mr.  Atkinson's  report,  doing  good 
recreational  work.  "  The  Lansing  School,"  writes  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, "  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  represented  on  the 
football  field  by  a  team  which  won  practically  all  of  its  sched- 
uled games  during  the  season  just  closed.  This  team  was  made 
up  of  four  boys  who  were  totally  blind  and  seven  with  partial 
vision.  They  play  regular  intercollegiate  football  with  no  modi- 
fication of  the  rules,  against  the  teams  representing  the  high 
schools  in  Lansing  and  neighboring  communities.  Those  who 
saw  these  games  report  an  excellent  quality  of  football  and 
wonderfully  healthful  influence  upon  the  boys  themselves.  .  .  . 
It  seems  to  me  that  Superintendent  Holmes  is  demonstrating,  as 
effectively  as  any  person  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact, 
how  thoroughly  a  man  with  ideas  and  initiative  can  enable  the 
blind  to  overcome  their  handicapped  condition." 

THE  LAPEER  HOME  and  Training  School  for  the  mentally 
deficient,  Mt.  Atkinson  reports,  has  made  use  of  motion  pictures 
regularly  for  twelve  years.  After  every  type  of  picture  had 
been  tried,  the  "  serials  "  were  accorded  the  place  of  highest 


esteem.  "  Many  people  who  have  been  interested  in  develc 
ing  motion  pictures  have  wondered  for  years  what  real  use 
there  could  be  for  this  type  of  picture,  but  after  spending  an 
hour  in  the  auditorium  and  watching  the  reactions  of  hundreds 
of  feeble-minded  boys  and  girls,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  admirably  suited  to  them.  The  stimulation  is  wholesome 
for  these  individuals,  whose  physical  processes  are  often  as 
greatly  retarded  as  are  their  mental  processes,  and  the  tense 
situations  which  may  be  over-stimulating  to  normal  boys  and 
girls  seem  to  provide  them  with  a  very  wholesome  exciteme 
The  superintendent  told  me  that  discussions  and  arguments 
constantly  going  on  from  one  week  to  the  next  as  to  the  proba- 
ble outcome  of  the  dreadful  situation  in  which  the  hero  or 
heroine  is  left  at  the  end  of  each  installment  of  the 
picture." 


THE  American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  Department  ot 
Protective  Measures,  has  been  pursuing  an  investigation  of  the 
present  status  of  police-women's  work,  of  the  possibilities  of 
standardization  of  duties  of  such  positions  and  of  the  qualifica- 
tions and  training  of  these  public  officials.  A  conference  held 
in  February  by  the  association  of  the  leaders  in  this  activity 
resulted  in  the  formulation  of  a  tentative  program  for  a  train- 
ing course.  It  was  agreed  that  for  untrained  women  no  course 
of  less  than  a  year  should  be  endorsed  by  the  association.  In 
the  outline  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  the  first  semester  are 
included  biology,  psychology,  economics,  social  case  work,  com- 
munity resources,  with  field  work  in  protective  or  probation 
work.  The  second  semester  roster  includes  public  health  prob- 
lems, mental  hygiene,  delinquency  and  criminology,  civics,  police 
procedure  and  legal  phases  of  police  work  with  field  work  oc- 
cupying at  least  a  third  of  the  student's  time. 


GOING   IT   ALONE 

Is   out   ff   date   in   social  luork;    use   the   Social   Service 

Exchange,  jays  the  American  Association  of  Social  Service 

Exchanges,  and  try 

PULLING  TOGETHER 


THE  DEPARTMENT  of  Christian  Social  Service  of  the 
Federal  Counci!  has  just  issued  A  Practical  Program  for 
Church  Groups  in  Jail  Work.  Based  on  information  and 
advice  secured  from  George  W.  Kirchwey,  Joseph  F.  Fishman, 
Martha  P.  Falconer  and  Hastings  H.  Hart,  it  is  intended  as 
a  guide  book  to  church  groups,  "  men  and  women  of  mature 
experience  and  ordinary  common  sense,"  who  are  willing  to  dig 
into  the  subject  of  penology  and  jail  administration  and  in  the 
light  of  that  knowledge  appraise  the  service  of  the  jail  in  their 
midst. 


BOOK    REVIEWS 


Out  of  a  Job 

THE  THIRD  WINTER  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT,  by  Major  J.  J.  Astor, 
M  P  Pro}.  A  L.  Bowley,  Pro}.  Henry  Clay  and  others.  P.  S.  King 
ct  Son,  Ltd.,  London.  350  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  the  SDBVBY. 

IN  no  country  have  the  phenomenon  of  unemployment  and  its 
causes  been  explored  more  thoroughly  in  recent  years  than  in 
England.  The  present  volume,  one  of  six  or  eight  important 
books  on  the  subject  since  the  war,  confines  itself  to  the  social 
and  administrative  aspects  of  the  problem  and  refers  only  inci- 
dentally to  the  larger  economic  phases  which  Professor  Hobson 
has  recently  analyzed  so  brilliantly.  The  nine  authors  are  well- 
known  students  of  the  subject,  statisticians  and  investigators. 
Their  findings  are  based  in  part  on  facts  and  figures  available 
from  government  reports  for  the  whole  country  and  in  part  on 
intimate  studies  of  unemployment  relief  in  nine  industrial  cities. 
Although  the  investigators  were  unable  to  confer  in  the  course 
of  their  investigations  in  different  cities,  their  reports  show  a 
considerable  similarity.  Their  main  findings  are: 

First,  owing  to  the  insurance  and  relief  measures  adopted  by 
the  government  and,  with  its  aid,  by  local  authorities  and  indus- 
tries, the  appalling  continued  unemployment  in  the  last  three 
years — one  man  in  eight  at  the  end  of  last  August,  with  varia- 
tions in  different  industries  ranging  to  one  in  three  out  of  work 
in  shipbuilding,  about  one  in  four  in  engineering  and  toolmaking, 
one  in  five  in  building,  brass  and  copper,  linen  and  hemp  and  at 
1  the  docks — has  not  resulted  in  widespread  privation  and  physical 
deterioration. 

Second,  the  incidence  of  greatest  distress  has  shifted  from  the 
lowest  paid  classes  of  wage-earners  to  the  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled— those  who  are  the  very  backbone  of  the  country's  in- 
dustrial life.  "  The  savings  of  prosperous  years  have  been  ex- 
hausted, and  it  is  among  the  workers  most  distinguished  for  their 
skill,  responsibility,  foresight  and  thrift,  that  distress  is  great- 
est." Third,  the  prophets  of  disastrous  demoralization  as  a 
result  of  continued  maintenance  without  work  and  other  forms 
of  relief  have  been  wrong.  There  has,  so  far,  been  little  demor- 
*lization  that  can  be  ascribed  to  the  government's  relief  meas- 
ures. The  authors  say:  "  Maintenance  without  employment 
may  be  demoralizing,  but  unemployment  without  maintenance  is 
much  more  certain  in  its  demoralizing  effect." 

Perhaps  the  most  important  result  brought  out  by  this  in- 
quiry is  that  the  government  is  pouring  out  money  to  relieve 
unemployment  in  cities  where,  to  all  appearance,  the  estab- 
lished industries  have  suffered  a  permanent  set-back  through 
changes  in  economic  and  commercial  conditions  brought  about 
by  the  war.  The  very  existence  of  government  aid  here  re- 
tards a  courageous  facing  of  the  situation  by  the  community; 
and  a  permanent  solution,  such  as  assisted  migration  or  an  active 
effort  to  introduce  new  industries,  is  postponed. 

Of  the  government  measures  which  American  students  of  the 
subject  have  followed  with  special  interest,  unemployment  insur- 
ance probably  takes  the  first  place.  The  investigators  believe 
that  a  serious  mistake  was  made  when  the  insurance  scheme 
and  the  accumulated  reserves  were  merged  with  the  after-war 
relief  program  which  is  not  on  an  actuarial  basis.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  employers  and  employed  in  a  given  industry, 
out  of  their  own  contributions,  have  been  obliged  to  pay  not 
only  for  insurance  of  a  normal  risk,  but  for  the  results  of  an 
abnormal  unemployment,  brought  about  not  by  the  policies  of 
that  industry,  but  by  a  general  political  and  economic  situation 
over  which  it  had  no  control.  Moreover,  with  relief  depending 
•n  insurance,  the  proportion  of  cases  of  destitution  that  cannot 
be  relieved  because  the  worker  is  "  out  of  benefit  "  is  far  too 
great. 

The  authors  once  more  condemn  in  no  uncertain  terms  relief 
work  for  unemployed  persons  because  of  their  need  when  the 
same  amount  of  employment  can  be  provided  through  the  regu- 
lar channels  by  aiding  industries  or  by  the  advancement  of  pub- 
lic works.  On  the  whole,  the  principle  of  regulating  public 
employment  in  accordance  with  the  state  of  trade  has  not  yet 
been  put  into  action  for  long  enough  or  on  a  large  enough  scale 


to  show  very  appreciable  results.  The  complaint  is  that 
schemes  are  taken  in  hand  too  late  to  be  of  appreciable  help  in 
preventing  unemployment. 

The  most  hopeful  experiment,  though  as  yet  only  an  experi- 
ment on  a  relatively  small  scale,  is  the  guarantee  against  the 
risk  of  loss  extended  to  employers  under  the  Trade  Facilities 
Act.  In  the  first  year  £21,000,000  worth  of  trade  was  thus 
made  possible,  most  of  it  for  public  utility  enterprises  where  a 
large  part  of  the  capital  expenditure  takes  the  form  of  employ- 
ment of  labor.  The  machinery  has  not  yet  become  sufficiently 
established,  however,  to  permit  very  definite  conclusions  as  re- 
gards its  permanent  effectiveness. 

Altogether,  this  book  is  to  be  recommended  as  the  best  avail- 
able summary  of  the  British  experience  with  the  most  elaborate 
program  any  country  has  so  far  introduced  to  meet  the  effects 
of  unemployment  and  to  prevent  it.  The  fact  basis  for  every 
opinion  expressed  is  given  in  such  detail  as  to  make  this  study  of 
great  practical  value  to  students  of  the  subject  everywhere. 

B.  L. 


A  poster  issued  by  the  British  Labour  Party  in  connection  with 
its  campaign  against  unemployment 


What  Is  Social  Justice? 


Henry 


THE  ELEMENTS  OP  SOCIAL  JUSTICE,  &>/  L.  T.  Hobliouse. 
Holt  A  Co.    Price  $2.00  postpaid  o]  the  SUBVKY. 

'"PHIS  book  by  one  of  the  most  competent  writers  on  social 
*•  philosophy  in  England  has  a  serious  ethical  purpose:  to  "  pro- 
mote unity  of  aim  among  men  of  good  will  and  lay  a  basis  of 
cooperation  between  those  attacking  different  sides  of  the  social 
problem."  "  Politics,"  says  the  author,  "  must  be  subordinate 
to  ethics  and  we  must  endeavor  to  see  ethics  not  in  fragments 
but  as  a  whole."  He  asserts  that  we  now  have  no  reasoned 
basis  for  political  or  social  reform  and  this  explains  why  rela- 
tively 'little  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in  politics 
and  why  the  "  forces  of  progress  have  fallen  into  disorder  and 
left  the  world  to  the  reign  of  violence." 

The  ideal  he  holds  before  us  is  democracy.  In  the  chapters 
on  Liberty,  Moral  Freedom,  Social  and  Political  Freedom,  Jus- 
tice and  Equality,  Property  and  Economic  Organization,  Social 
and  Personal  Factors  in  Wealth,  are  applications  of  ethical  prin- 
ciples to  social  life.  He  plumps  us  right  into  the  middle  of 
social  problems.  Concerning  liberty  of  opinion  he  writes: 

The  question  came  to  a  head  in  the  war  in  the  requirement  of 
military  service.  .  .  .  Parliament,  in  passing  the  Military  Serv- 
ice Acts,  made  provision  for  exemption.  .  .  .  Let  us  suppose  a 
form  of  conscientious  objection  really  fatal  to  collective  efficiency. 
.  .  .  In  this  case,  therefore,  there  is  in  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion constraint  on  either  side,  and  which  side  is  right  in  using  it 
can  only  be  judged  by  him  who  can  determine  where  the  true  con- 
ditions of  common  welfare  lie.  The  liberty  which  the  individual 
retains  to  the  last  is  that  of  protest.  The  liberty  which  the  com- 
munity vindicates  in  the  end  is  that  of  action.  .  .  .  It  is  not 
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debarred  from  imprisoning  or  even  shooting  him,  but  it  is  de- 
barred from  the  use  of  weapons  of  contumely,  derision  and  defile- 
ment of  character.  With  these  limitations  the  hard  saying  must  be 
accepted  that  it  may  be  right  to  penalize  a  man  for  doing  what  he 
thinks  right. 

The  final  chapter  on  Democracy  turns  on  the  subject  of  in- 
ternational organization.  If  democracy  is  to  succeed — for  that 
matter  civilization  itself — it  must  become  international.  "  In 
ethical  truth,"  the  author  says,  "  there  is  only  one  ultimate 
community  which  is  the  human  race.  This  community,  alas! 
has  not  yet  found  organized  expression."  And  he  adds  regret- 
fully in  a  foot-note  that  the  League  of  Nations  as  now  func- 
tioning does  not  supply  this  need.  Because  we  do  not  have 
agencies  of  international  adjustment  the  state  tends  to  become 
a  vast  hate  organization.  The  time  must  come  when  patriotism 
is  not  enough.  Every  community  must  have  and  maintain  its 
own  organs  of  self-government  but  there  "  must  be  organs  of 
adjustment  maintaining  the  whole  a  whole."  As  a  last  resort 
he  would  permit  the  whole  to  use  physical  force  if  we  recog- 
nize that  "  beneath  all  physical  force  there  is  a  deeper  spring 
of  justice,  and  the  ultimate  supremacy  rests  with  no  organiza- 
tion whatever,  but  with  the  spiritual  forces  imperfectly  appre- 
hended in  the  minds  of  the  wisest." 

The  final  organization  for  international  direction  must  be 
not  one  of  officials,  armies  and  navies,  but  of  "  knowledge,  wis- 
dom and  righteousness,  the  bodiless  church  of  humanity  in  which 
the  federated  democracies  of  the  world  may  find  their  soul." 

GUY  V.  PRICE 

College  of  Emporia 

"  Not  Infrequently  Notorious  " 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  PRISONS  AND  PRISON  CUS- 
TOMS (1776-1845),  by  0.  F.  Lewis,  Ph.D.  Prison  Association  of 
New  York.  350  pp.  Not  for  sale. 

THE  Prison  Association  of  New  York  has  made  a  fitting 
memorial  to  the  devoted  and  constructive  service  of  its  for- 
mer secretary,  Orlando  F.  Lewis,  by  the  posthumous  publica- 
tion of  his  volume  on  The  Development  of  American  Prisons 
and  Prison  Customs  from  1776  to  1845,  which  forms  a  valuable 
and  well  documented  study  of  both  the  personalities  and  prin- 
ciples which  dominated  American  prison  practice  during  the 
years  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  up  to  the  middle 
period  of  our  history,  and  attempts  to  answer  the  question: 
"  How  did  the  American  prison  come  to  be  what  for  a  century 
it  has  been — a  highly  individual,  unique  and  not  infrequently 
notorious  institution?" 

Students  of  penology  will  do  well  to  read  this  refreshing 
treatment  of  our  early  penal  origins;  of  the  advanced  ideas  of 
William  Penn;  of  the  starting  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
Assisting  Distressed  Prisoners  in  1776.  They  will  find  an 
abundance  of  new  light  on  the  social  origins  of  our  prisons;  they 
will  marvel  at  the  unchangeable  character  of  prison  traditions ; 
they  will  include  in  the  category  of  valiant  champions  for  prison 
reform,  names  that  have  all  but  been  lost  to  the  younger  gen- 
eration— men  like  Dr.  Rush,  Caleb  Lownes,  William  Bradford, 
Louis  Dwight,  and  Thomas  Eddy  of  the  later  years  of  the 
eighteenth  and  the  early  nineteenth  century. 

The  analysis  of  the  historic  influence  of  the  Auburn  or  silent 
system  is  a  deserving  piece  of  research  work.  That  the  Auburn 
system,  with  all  its  faults,  which  Thomas  Mott  Osborne  ex- 
posed so  effectively  in  1913,  should  have  continued  so  long  is 
difficult  to  realize,  save  for  the  one  fact  which  the  author 
stresses — it  worked;  that  is,  it  worked,  provided  the  function 
of  a  prison  is  to  make  good  prisoners.  Like  the  Auburn  Prison, 
the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania  not  only  gave  definite 
form  to  the  separate  system,  but  likewise  influenced  the  devel- 
opment of  prison  architecture  for  a  century  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad. 

The  chapters  on  the  New  England  prisons  give  a  high  place 
to  the  administration  of  Massachusetts  prisons.  The  brief  ac- 
count of  the  Society  for  Improvement  and  Mutual  Aid  at  the 
Charlestown  Prison  in  1845,  is  one  of  the  significant  chapters  in 
the  development  of  prison  democracy.  It  does  not  represent  the 
extension  to  be  found  in  the  Mutual  Welfare  League,  but  it  is 
indeed  a  step  toward  it,  and  is  far  ahead  of  much  that  passes 
for  prison  reform  even  in  our  day. 

The  closing  pages  of  this  readable  volume  deal  successively 
with  county  jails;  early  juvenile  reformatories,  with  a  generous 
chapter  of  deserving  praise  for  Louis  Dwight;  and  a  survey  of 


state  prisons  and  prison  conditions  in   1845,  the  year  in  whicl 
the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  came  into  being. 

Throughout  this  history  the  evolution  of  the  prison  seem 
ever  struggling  with  all  the  inherited  revenge  of  human  nature 
In  the  long  sweep  of  time  one  can  trace  a  certain  continuity 
but  to  the  innovators  changes  must  have  seemed  despairinglj 
slow. 

SPENCER  MILLER,  JR. 

Workers'  Education  Bureau,  New  York 

The  Story  of  English  Local  Government 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT :  STATUTORY  AUTHORITIES 
FOR  SPECIAL  PURPOSES,  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  Long- 
mans, Green  <t  Co.  521  pp.  Price  $8.25  postpaid  of  the  SUBVBY. 

THE  fourth  and  final  volume  of  the  Webbs'  survey  of  the 
structure  of  English  local  government  from  the  Revolutior 
(1689)  to  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  (1835)  is  divide 
into  two  parts,  the  first  350  pages  dealing  with  special  statutory 
authorities  and  the  remaining  140  pages  presenting  a  summary 
of  the  entire  study. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  describes  the  courts  of  sewers, 
the  incorporated  guardians  of  the  poor,  th»  turnpike  trusts,  an< 
the  special  bodies  for  paving,  street  cleaning,  watching,  lighting, 
highways    and   other   public  improvements.     The   story   of    th 
origin    and    development    of    these   now    universal    governmen 
services  is  fascinating,  especially  as  the  Webbs  are  accomplishec 
in  the  introduction  of  specific  personal  incidents.     Not  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  study  is  the  old  friends  one  meets.  Among 
them  are  Edmund  Burke,  the  Rev.  R.  Canning,  Richard  Cob 
den,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Daniel  Defoe,  Macadam,  John  Stewar 
Mill,  Robert  Owen  and  Thomas  Rhodes.     It  is  comforting  t 
know  that  Christopher  Wren,  for  example,  was  a  none  too  con 
scientious  member  of  the  Westminster  Sewer  Court   and  tha 
while  he  was  building  the  cathedrals  which  have  immortalize< 
him,  he  was  also  drawing  up  sewer  plans.     We  may  not  hav 
gone  beyond  Wren's  churches,  but  surely  we  have  anachronizei 
his  sewers.    So  there  is  some  progress. 

The  story  of  the  special  statutory  authorities  leads  to  thi 
conclusion ;  these  local  authorities,  and  not  the  parish,  the  bor 
ough  and  the  county,  were  the  direct  ancestors  of  present-da 
municipal  administration,  of  the  English  system  of  councilmani 
committee  management,  of  the  modern  municipal  civil  service, 
of  the  extent  and  multiplicity  of  city  services  and  finally  of  th 
ever-growing  local  taxes. 

Our  American  institutions  did  not  go  through  this  evolutio 
if  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  study  of  the  New  York  state  local 
government  recently  made  by  the  National  Institute  of  Publi 
Administration   are  typical.     Except  for  a  few  purely  partisan 
boards  created  temporarily  to  supersede  local  governments,  spe 
cial  local   authorities  for  sewers,  sidewalks,  police,  fire,  wate 
and  other  similar  purposes  did  not  arise  until  after  the  middl 
of  the  nineteenth  century  (1880  in  New  York  State).     It  is  per 
haps  significant  that  the  recent  movement  for  the  creation  of  ] 
semi-independent   child    welfare,   health,    mothers'   pension   and 
other  similar  boards  parallels  somewhat  the  earlier  beginnings 
of  police,  fire,  sewer,  water  and  street  authorities  in  England. 

The  second  part  of  the  book,  containing  the  summary  of  th 
entire  four-volume  study,  is  of  course  even  more  important. 

In  1689  local  government  in  England  was  based  on 

(1)  The  "obligation  to  serve"  and  to  serve  gratuitously  in 
discharge  of  local  public  duties. 

(2)  Vocational  organization  as  the  very  basis  of  government 

(3)  The  principle  of  self-election  or  co-option. 

(4)  The  freehold  tenure  of  profitable  office. 

(5)  The  conception  of  property,  and  at  the  outset  landed  property, 
as  an  indispensable  qualification  for,  if  not  actually  a  title  to,  the 
exercise  of   authority. 

(6)  The  predominance  of  local  customs  and  the  common  law  a« 
the  very  basis  of  the  whole. 

The  main  forces  which  transformed  the  environment  of  local 
government  and  served  to  undermine  the  old  basis  of  govern- 
ment were 

First,  the  Industrial  Revolution  (in  its  largest  sense  including 
agriculture  and  commerce),  doubling  the  numbers,  altering  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  and  transforming  the  status  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  English  people  and,  secondly,  the  new  conceptions 
of  political  liberty  and  personal  freedom,  arising,  possibly,  in  con- 
nection with  religious  non-conformity,  subsequently  manifested  in 
and  advertised  by  the  American  and  French  Revolutions,  and 
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corporated  in  Great  Britain  in  the  administrative  and  legislative 
•ojects  of  the  utilitarian  school  of  social  philosophy. 

The  massing  of  men  brought  about  a  devastating  torrent  of 
iblic  nuisances,  the  growth  of  pauperism,  and  the  increase  of 
imc  and  sedition.  These  not  only  undermined  the  old  ideas 
id  customs,  but  also  laid  the  foundations  of  democracy.  "  It 

not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  the  sweeping  away  by  the 
idustrial  Revolution  of  the  peasant  copyholder,  the  domestic 
anufacturer  and  the  independent  craftsman,  that  made  possi- 
e  the  transformation  of  the  bulk  of  English  people  into  a 
jrizontally  stratified  democracy  of  workers,  claiming  alike 
dustrial  and  political  control  for  those  who  constitute  the 
real  majority  of  the  community." 

Out  of  these  conditions  emerged  the  new  principles  of  local 
>vernment.  The  obligation  to  serve  gave  way  to  the  obligation 
i  pay  taxes;  a  government  of  citizen-consumers  took  place  of 
ic  decaying  vocational  organization;  democratic  election  grad- 
ally  gained  ground  on  co-option;  the  salaried  expert  began  to 
ash  out  freehold  tenure  of  office;  and  even  the  predominance 
t  local  custom  and  common  law  was  interfered  with  by  acts 
F  Parliament  and  by  a  new  national  expert  bureaucracy  with 
jwer  to  inspect,  supervise,  stimulate  and  check.  The  only 
rinciple  which  lived  through  the  period  was  that  which  estab- 
shed  the  property  qualification.  In  fact,  the  actual  contraction 
E  the  electorate  as  a  result  of  the  property  qualification  during 
ie  period  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  phenomenon. 

This  exhaustive  study  was  undertaken  in  1899  to  form  the 
ackground  of  practical  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
ical  institutions.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Webbs  have 
[ready  offered  many  of  their  suggestions  in  various  books  and 
rticles,  it  is  a  disappointment  not  to  find  them  summarized  in 
jnnection  with  the  recapitulation  of  the  evolution  of  local  insti- 
itions.  And  it  is  disappointing  not  to  have  the  period  from 
835  on  portrayed  by  the  same  hand.  But  these  regrets  must 
ot  be  allowed  to  detract  from  the  praise  due  this  stupendous 

ork.  It  is  one  of  the  most  painstaking  achievements  of  scien- 
fic  scholarship  in  the  field  of  political  science. 

LUTHER  GULICK 

Bureau   of  Municipal  Research,  New  York 

Meet  Lenin  and  the  Rest 

HE  MIRRORS  OF  MOSCOW,  by  Louise  Bryant.     Seltzer.     209  pp. 
Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

UT  in  Chicago  Abraham  Moiseyevitch  Krasnichakov 
was  plain  Mr.  Tobinson,  but  for  three  years  he  has 
njoyed  great  authority  under  his  own  name  as  head  of  the 
rar  Eastern  Republic." — "  Trotsky  cannot  bear  Russian  sloth- 
ulness  and  is  constantly  irritated  by  Russian  indifference  to 
anitation." — "  Litvinov  reminds  one  of  a  successful  mining  man 
rom  Alaska  or  a  lumber  king  from  the  West."-  -"  Krassin  is 
ibviously  a  gentleman." — "  The  secret  of  Kalinin's  success  is 
ue  to  the  fact  that  he  himself  is  a  peasant." — "On  the  one  occa- 
ion,  in  three  years,  that  Lenin  found  time  to  attend  the  theatre, 
ie  chose  Shakespeare." — And  so  on  and  on  through  ten  sketches 

of  the  men  and  women  who 
are  directing  the  destinies  of 
Russia  today.  Louise  Bryant 
has  not  attempted  to  construct 
a  volume  of  information  or 
opinion  about  Russia.  She  has 
simply  put  down  hit-or-miss 
fragments  from  some  of  the 
conversations  and  the  personal 
impressions  gained  during  her 
work  as  American  newspaper 
correspondent  when  she  was 
in  daily  contact  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  government. 
These  sketches  are  as  inconse- 
quent and  as  humanly  inter- 
esting as  letters  home;  from 

"Nikolai  Lenin  strives  for  two 
great  things — to  westernize  Rus- 
sia and  to  keep  alive  the  foun- 
tainhead  of  the  Socialist  State" 
— One  of  the  portraits  by  Cesare, 
which  illustrate  The  Mirrors  of 
Moscow,  by  Louise  Bryant 


their  wealth  of  significant  details  the  reader  can  get  real  under- 
standing of  the  personalities  building  new  Russia. 

The  "  Ideal  "  Formula 

THE  MAKING  OF  INDEX  NUMBERS,  by  Irving  Fisher.  Boughton, 
Mifflin  Co.  526  pp.  Price  $7.50  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

'"pHE  Pollak  Foundation  for  Economic  Research — "pri- 
vately endowed  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  means 
whereby  the  economic  activities  of  the  world  may  be  so 
directed,  and  the  products  so  distributed,  as  to  yield  to  the 
people  generally  the  largest  possible  satisfaction  "  —  has  pub- 
lished as  the  first  of  its  series,  The  Making  of  Index  Numbers, 
by  Irving  Fisher,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Yale  University. 

Professor  Fisher's  new  book  is  an  important  addition  to  the 
existing  literature  on  statistical  method.  It  is  a  thorough  dis- 
cussion and  critical  analysis  of  index  numbers,  based  on  actual 
computations  and  comparative  tests,  presented  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  it  available  to  the  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the 
specialist.  The  study  leads  to  some  interesting  conclusions 
which  throw  new  light  on  the  subject  of  index  numbers. 

The  main  thesis  of  the  book  is  to  find  the  best  formula  giving 
true  values  for  x  and  y  in  the  fraction  x  divided  by  y,  which  may 
be  taken  to  represent  an  index  number. 

Professor  Fisher  tested  over  one  hundred  different  formulae 
by  algebraic  equations,  in  order  to  discover  the  "  ideal  "  form- 
ula from  the  standpoint  of  accuracy  and  speed  of  calculation. 
For  this  "  ideal "  formula  Professor  Fisher  claims  a  precision 
within  a  hundredth  of  one  per  cent,  which  makes  it  compare 
favorably  with  the  majority  of  physical  measures  in  practical 
use.  The  "  ideal "  formula  in  the  case  of  a  price  index  is 

^,  where  p,  is  the  price  of  a  commodity  in  the 

VsP»q°  2poqigiven  year  and  p"  its  price  in  the  base  year> 
while  qt  and  qn  are  the  corresponding  quantities.  Thus  Pro- 
fessor Fisher's  index  is  merely  the  geometric  average  of  two 
simple  ratios  involving  relative  values  of  goods  in  the  given  and 
base  years.  Assuming  that  A  is  the  aggregate  amount  of  goods 
in  1913  and  B  the  aggregate  in  1922,  then  the  price  index  in 
1922  relative  to  1913  is  the  average  of  the  following  two  ratios: 

1.  Value  of  A  at  1922  prices  to  value  of  A  at  1913 
prices. 

2.  Value  of  B  at  1922  prices  to  value  of  B   at  1913 
prices. 

In  setting  up  his  "  ideal  "  formula  Professor  Fisher  does  not 
preclude  the  use  of  other  formulae.  On  the  contrary,  he  lists 
over  forty  others  as  almost  as  accurate  as  the  "  ideal  "  formula 
and  especially  recommends  seven  of  them,  to  be  used  according 
to  the  limitations  of  the  available  data. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  acceptable  formulae 
he  finds  representatives  of  the  several  types  of  indices,  that  is, 
the  arithmetic,  geometric,  and  median,  which  indicates  that  the 
choice  of  a  type  is  of  little  importance  in  the  construction  of  an 
index  number.  MAURICE  LEVEN 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 

Sick  Minds 

MENTAL  DISEASES,  by  James  V.  May,  if.  D.,  with  a  preface  by 
Thomas  W.  Salmon,  11.  D.  Badger  Co.  544  pp.  Price  $5.00  post- 
paid oj  the  SURVEY. 

THE  first  thing  necessary  to  realization  of  the  importance  of 
the  problem  of  mental  disease  is  knowledge  of  the  essential 
facts  concerning  it.  Dr.  May's  book  gives  us  these  facts:  in 
the  first  part  of  the  book  a  general  consideration  of  the  problem 
of  mental  disease;  in  the  second  the  different  psychoses,  con- 
sidered individually. 

After  presenting  statistics  to  show  the  prevalence  of  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  mental  disorder  and  the  heavy  burden  they  im- 
pose on  the  community,  not  merely  in  actual  expenditures  for 
the  care  of  those  afflicted  but  also  in  the  economic  waste  and 
suffering  entailed,  he  goes  on  to  give  detailed  information  in 
regard  to  the  institutions  that  have  been  established  for  their 
care.  He  traces  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  modern 
hospital ;  the  methods  of  administration  of  our  state  institu- 
tions, their  organization,  functions,  and  methods  of  treating 
patients,  are  considered  at  length.  Dr.  May's  extensive  ex- 
perience as  medical  member  of  the  New  York  State  Hospital 
Commission  and  as  medical  superintendent  in  state  hospitals  in 
both  New  York  and  Massachusetts  has  given  him  an  unusually 
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wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  problems  which  are  here 
discussed.  The  book  contains  a  chapter  on  the  important  ques- 
tion of  Immigration  and  Mental  Disease.  It  is  stated  that, 
"  Of  those  admitted  to  the  New  York  hospitals  for  the  six 
years  beginning  October  i,  1904  and  ending  September  30, 
1910,  46.2  per  cent  were  of  foreign  birth."  Chapters  are  also 
devoted  to  the  Mental  Hygiene  Movement,  the  Etiology  of 
Mental  Diseases,  Criminal  Responsibility,  the  Psychiatry  of  the 
War,  and  Endocrinology  and  Psychiatry. 

In  part  two,  which  deals  with  the  psychoses,  historical  mate- 
rial is  presented  to  trace  the  development  of  our  present-day 
views  in  regard  to  the  various  clinical  types  in  a  way  that  gives 
the  reader  an  excellent  idea  of  the  prevailing  trends  in  the  field 
of  psychiatry.  It  will  prove  a  valuable  book  of  reference  not 
only  for  psychiatrists  but  for  social  service  workers,  judges  and 
all  others  whose  duties  bring  them  into  contact  with  the  prob- 
lems of  mental  disease. 

MILTON  A.  HARRINGTON,  M.  D. 

Whose  Weapon  Is  Faith 

NON-VIOLENT  COERCION,  6|/  Clarence  Marsh  Case.    Century  Co.   423 
pp.    Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  the  SUBVEY. 

D  ROFESSOR  CASE'S  interesting  study  of  peaceful  social 
f  pressure  falls  rather  naturally  into  two  divisions — a  discus- 
sion of  those  who,  like  the  conscientious  objectors,  resist  without 
violence  the  attempts  of  society  to  work  its  will  upon  them,  and 
of  those  who,  like  the  followers  of  Gandhi,  attempt  to  modify 
the  conduct  or  policy  of  others  by  non-violent  coercion.  The 
greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  social  problem 
presented  by  the  conscientious  objector  and  upon  this  little  con- 
sidered and  difficult  subject  Professor  Case  throws  much  light 
of  objective  study  and  clear  understanding. 

His  study  has  convinced  him  that  the  conscientious  objector 
is  much  like  any  other  human  being.  He  possesses  ordinary 
capacity  for  resentment  and  indignation.  He  is  aggressive.  He 
is  brave.  He  is  highly  contentious.  In  short  he  is  an  ordinary 
mortal  possessed  by  the  extraordinary  idea  "  that  personal  vio- 
lence is  absolutely  wrong."  These  conclusions  drawn  alike  from 
historical  data  and  from  the  psychological  examinations  of 
American  objectors  made  by  various  military  officers  are  forti- 
fied by  the  army  intelligence  tests.  These  rate  the  intelligence 
of  the  conscientious  objectors  at  almost  double  that  of  the  aver- 
age drafted  man,  well  above  the  theoretical  normal  company 
and  only  slightly  below  that  of  the  sergeants  and  commissioned 
officers.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  we  must  abandon  the  notion 
that  the  objector  is  a  sissy  or  that  he  is  handicapped  by  inferior 
mentality.  He  is  a  man,  as  Professor  Case  says,  "  with  an  ex- 
traordinary idea,"  which  sometimes  proceeds  from  a  religious 
conviction  against  violence,  sometimes  from  a  radical  view  of 
future  society,  or  again  from  opposition  to  the  principle  of  con- 
scription or  from  a  Tolstoian  humanitarianism.  But  whatever 
the  basis  of  objection,  Professor  Case  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  slackerism  or  cowardice  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

This,  however,  does  not  dispose  of  the  problem,  for  the  ob- 
jector's position,  no  matter  how  courageous,  appears  as  almost 
pathetically  futile  and  is  further  vulnerable  in  that  it  seems  to 
involve  an  egregious  exaltation  of  the  personal  ego.  Indeed 
many  people  dismiss  the  whole  matter  with  this  neat  and  easy 
argument.  But  the  problem  is  not  such  a  simple  one.  Every 
thoughtful  person  must  realize  upon  reflection  that  there  are 
some  things  which  he  would  refuse  to  do,  no  matter  how  insist- 
ently society  might  command  him  to  do  them.  To  yield  would 
be  for  him  no  longer  to  be  himself,  but  to  become  some  one  else. 
At  some  point,  for  every  person,  there  may  come  a  compelling 
duty  of  civil  disobedience.  For  the  conscientious  objectors,  that 
point  was  reached  at  the  command  to  perform  military  service. 
For  others  it  may  come  elsewhere,  but  that  it  exists  for  us  all 
somewhere,  I  think  that  there  is  little  doubt.  The  dilemma 
presented  by  this  conflict  between  authority  and  the  human 
spirit,  Professor  Case  points  out,  but'  he  does  not  attempt  to 
solve  it  and  indeed  that  would  be  beyond  the  purpose  of  his 
book. 

A  similar  dilemma  appears  from  his  treatment  of  the  attempts 
of  social  groups  to  coerce  their  employers  or  their  rulers  through 
non-violent  means.  The  strike  in  modern  industry,  the  boycott 
against  the  Japanese  in  China,  the  non-cooperative  movement 
against  the  English  in  India,  are  all  attempts  to  cure  what  is 
felt  to  be  injustice  by  the  application  of  non-violent  power.  But 
on  the  one  hand  social  problems  cannot  be  solved  by  power  (not 


even  by  non-violent  power)  for  that  leaves  the  coerced  unsat- 
isfied, and  on  the  other  hand,  no  considerable  group  of  people 
can  be  expected  to  suffer  for  long  without  an  attempt  to  better 
their  lot.  Here,  as  with  the  conscientious  objector,  the  under 
dog  is  damned  if  he  does  and  damned  if  he  doesn't. 

These  problems  which  Professor  Case's  book  raises  cut  to  the 
root  of  the  position  of  minorities  in  modern  life.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  offer  us  a  solution  of  them,  but  in  raising  them  in 
their  concrete  application,  he  leaves  us  distinctly  in  his  debt. 

ALBERT  DE  SILVER 

When  Half-Gods  Go 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  PROGRESS,  by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.    Revell 
Co.    247  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

'  I  \HE  man  who  looks  on  Christianity  as  "a  creed  outworn" 
-*•  will  do  well  to  read  these  lectures.  Dr.  Fosdick  is  very 
frank.  He  sees 'with  clear  eyes  what  his  astigmatic  antagonists 
within  the  church  do  not  see,  the  progress  which  in  every  fielc 
is  changing  the  whole  manner  of  man's  thought.  He  finds  the 
church  set  no  longer  in  a  static  world,  but  in  a  new  dynamic 
and  progressive  world.  He  realizes  what  the  new  times  demanc 
of  the  church,  with  their  "  new  inventions,  new  discoveries,  new 
knowledge  and  new  social  hope,"  and  he  does  not  think  that 
these  demands  can  be  met  by  the  old  methods.  He  sees,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  inadequacy  of  the  "  soft  gospel  of  inevitable 
progress "  of  the  humanists,  for  the  world  "  needs  salvation 
from  its  ignorance,  its  inefficiency,  its  apathy,  its  silly  optimism, 
and  its  appalling  carelessness."  Such  a  salvation  he  finds 
in  the  Christian  idea  of  God.  And  "  to  take  that  idea  of  God, 
great  enough  to  encompass  it  until,  the  little  gods  gone  and  the 
great  God  come,  life  is  full  of  the  knowledge  of  Him,  as  the 
waters  cover  the  sea,  is  alike  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the 
Christian  leadership  of  to-day." 

The  chapter  on  the  Gospel  and  Social  Progress  will  particu- 
larly commend  itself  to  social  workers  as  a  clear  statement  ol 
the  attitude  of  a  representative  leader  of  the  modern  school  in 
the  church.  Dr.  Fosdick  and  the  men  in  the  church  for  whom 
he  speaks  see  clearly  that  in  the  great  economic  and  social 
changes  that  are  taking  place  "  none  has  more  at  stake  than 
the  Christian  church  with  her  responsibility  for  the  cure  ol 
souls,"  and  they  are  endeavoring  with  all  tfreir  might  to  "  lift 
the  outward  burdens  which  impede  spiritual  growth,"  which  is, 
of  course,  however  it  may  be  expressed,  the  aim  of  all  social 
effort.  WILLIAM  E.  BROOKS 

First  Presbyterian   Church,  Allentown,  Pa. 


THE    HOUSING    QUESTION,    by    a   Former   Housing    Commissioner. 
George  Allen  d  Vnwin,  Ltd.,  London.     125  pp. 

FOR  ANYONE  who  has  been  unable  to  follow  English  hous- 
ing politics  since  1918,  when  the  subject  was  made  the  first  plank 
in  the  government's  domestic  reconstruction  program,  this  little 
book  will  be  a  revelation  of  opportunities  neglected  and  prom- 
ises unfulfilled  or  whittled  down  or  simply  denied.  Sir  Alfred 
Mond,  one  of  the  practical  business  men  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
Cabinet,  apparently  found  no  argument  too  subtle,  no  means' 
too  flagrant  to  reverse  the  program  of  his  predecessor,  Dr. 
Christopher  Addison.  The  result  is  that,  although  England 
has  experienced  a  revolution  in  the  type  of  workingman's  home 
built  since  the  war,  the  number  of  new  houses  built  has  not 
sufficed  to  make  good  the  shortage  that  existed  before  the  war; 
and,  so  far  from  making  possible  a  wholesale  clearance  of  slums, 
the  net  result  of  the  government's  policy  is  that,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  overcrowding  and  insanitation  have  become 
worse.  The  book  was  written  in  support  of  the  Labor  Party'? 
recent  election  campaign,  but  its  extensive  quotations  from  offi- 
cial reports  and  parliamentary  debates  make  up  for  the  obvious 
bias  of  its  argument. 

THE   NEW  PALESTINE.   »)/   W.   D.   MfCrac.Jfan.     Page  Co.     392  pf. 
Illustrated.     Price  $5.00  postpaid  o!  the  SURVEY. 

Written  apparently  for  no  political  purpose  but  intended  as  a 
general  guide  to  a  study  of  the  Holy  Land  as  it  is  today,  this 
book  contributes  to  an  understanding  of  the  social  aspects  of 
life  in  Palestine  which  the  present  conflict  between  Jews 
and  Arabs  and  the  political  and  (Continued  on  page  123) 
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Foundling  Hospitals 


To  THE  EDITOR:  In   reply  to  a  letter  of  protest  from  me 
relative     to    the     article    on     Foundling     Hospitals    in    the 
December  GRAPHIC,   you   asked  me  "  To  send   a   brief  com- 
•;  Munication  for  publication." 

I  have  asked  eleven  persons,  all  known  to  be  well  informed 
,» .  Jn  problems  of  unmarried  mothers  and  their  children,  their 
jj  jpinions  of  the  influence  of  the  article  in  question.  Ten  of 
;,j!:hem  agreed  that  its  tendency  was  to  retard  and  undermine 
ij  :he  best  work  yet  done  the  United  States.  Only  one  was 
jj  in  doubt,  and  even  her  letter  closed  with  these  words,  "Of 
y.  :ourse  I  can't  believe  in  institutional  care  for  infants,  such 
,;  is  foundling  hospitals." 

The  two  following  quotations  are  characteristic  of  the  opin- 

Jt  ons  of  the  other  ten.     "  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 

^•disheartening  things,  for  long,  has  been  that  glorification  of  the 

le::radle-tour,  secret  disposal  of  illegitimate  children  method  set 

jjiforth  in  the  last  SURVEY  .  .  .  for  this  comes  ex  cathedra." 

.'.Another  says,  "It  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  SURVEY  to  have 

jljublished  Dr.  Gottheimer's   article  without  some  sign  of  dis- 

j |  approval."     For  myself,  I  do  not  object  to  the  publication  of 

,  the  article,  neither  do  I  think  you  were  called  upon  to  express 

,,. disapproval  of  it  unless  you  felt  it.     The  editors  ought  openly 

jito  defend  or  fight  any  views  they  choose.     My  objections  are: 

First :  You  either  did  not  know  that  the  message  of  the  article 

would   be  combated,   or  you   did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 

invite  the  expression  of  diverse  views  in  the  same  issue  of  the 

SURVEY  as  you  have  acquired  a  reputation  for  doing  in  other 

rontroversial  fields,  notably  the  industrial  field. 

Second:  In  a  controversial  field,  by  journalistic  subtitle,  you 
threw  your  editorial  approval  strongly  on  the  side  of  "  an 
ancient  institution,"  not  by  open  editorial  argument  but  by 
the  far  more  dangerous  method  of  suggestion. 

If  the  SURVEY  is  to  maintain  standing  for  scientific  leader- 
ship in  the  social  field  it  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be  done  by 
the  editorial  method  used  in  this  instance. 

May  I  add  this  positive  word?  We  need  a  new  approach  to 
the  problems  of  parenthood  whether  legal  or  illegal.  I  am 
convinced  that  our  approach,  whether  as  individuals  or  as  a 
community,  ought  to  be  with  only  one  basic  question  in  mind, 
namely:  "  How  may  we  conserve  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
human  values  involved?"  Some  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
question  are: 

How  can  we  best  secure  to  mothers — married  or  unmarried — 
the  educative  and  ennobling  experiences  which  come  to  mothers 
through  a  voluntary  and  self-sacrificing  life  of  service  to  chil- 
dren during  the  whole  long  period  from  infancy  to  the  age  of 
self-support? 

How  can  we  best  get  for  fathers — -married  or  unmarried — 
the  growth  in  manhood  and  character  that  come  to  a  purposeful 
father  through  facing  the  fact  of  his  paternity  and  through  con- 
tributing out  of  his  personal  life  and  goods  to  the  companionship, 
direction  and  support  of  his  own  child  through  a  long  period  of 
years  ? 

How  can  we  best  secure  to  children  who,  as  John  Fiske  first 
taught  us,  are  so  teachable  and  whose  years  of  infancy  and 
dependence  are  so  many,  the  support,  companionship,  discipline 
and  guidance  of  two  parents,  facing,  to  the  utmost,  their  respon- 
sibilities? 

The  question  is  not  primarily  how  society  may  save  its  pocket- 
book  from  the  expense  of  caring  for  children  that  parents  ought 
to  care  for — which  dollar-interest  is  about  the  only  practical 
interest  the  community  now  takes  in  the  children  of  unmarried 
parents.  The  question  is  not  merely  how  the  mother  and  her 
family  may  through  secrecy  in  maternity  hospitals,  foundling 
hospitals  and  cradle-tours,  save  their  faces  and  reputations.  The 
question  is  not  merely  how  the  father  in  turn  may  save  both 
his  face  and  his  pocket-book,  by  hiding  his  identity  and  turning 
his  cowardly  back  upon  his  child  and  the  mother  of  his  child. 
By  our  own  hypocrisy  and  cruelly  pharisaic  social  condemnation, 
we  now  do  everything  we  can  to  force  a  mere  pocket-book 


economy  upon  ourselves  and  drive  unmarried  mothers,  fathers 
and  their  children  to  all  kinds  of  cowardly  devices  to  save  their 
names  and  reputations  at  the  expense  of  their  very  souls. 

When  we  learn  in  all  humility  and  the  spirit  of  service  to 
approach  each  prospective  and  actual  father  and  mother,  putting 
first  the  purpose  of  helping  them  to  save,  through  the  experi- 
ences of  parenthood,  their  highest  possibilities  as  men  and 
women — then  will  all  that  is  good  in  these  other  things,  pocket- 
books,  faces,  reputations,  secrecy,  cradle-tours  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  incidental  small  things,  be  added  unto  us.  Incidentally,  I 
am  constrained  also  to  say  in  closing  that  the  putting  of  the  same 
first  things  first  would  lead  us  somewhere  in  our  quest  for  solu- 
tions in  the  problems  of  marriage  and  divorce  procedure  and  the 
whole  sacred  business  of  parenthood  inside  the  law  as  well  as 
outside.  I  hope  somebody  who  reads  this  letter  may  be  moved 
to  discuss  in  more  detail  the  actual  social  and  legal  procedure 
demanded  of  us  by  the  one  supreme  purpose  of  trying  to  save 
all  the  human  values  that  are  potential  in  parenthood  outside 
the  law.  HENRY  W.  THURSTON 

New   York  School  of  Social  Work 

[Mr.  Thurston  is  right  in  his  assumption  that  the  subtitle 
of  the  article  in  question  is  the  editor's;  by  speaking  of  the 
new  foundling  hospitals  of  Germany  as  "  The  Revival  of  an 
Old  Institution  to  Meet  a  New  Need,"  the  editor  meant  ex- 
actly what  the  present  critics  would  have  wanted  him  to  say: 
that  the  article  does  not  describe  a  new  method  of  dealing  with 
the  foundling  problem,  applicable  generally,  here  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  but  a  specific  method  developed  to  meet  a  specific  new 
need.  Moreover,  only  a  very  hasty  reading  of  the  article  can 
impute  to  the  author  herself  sympathy  with  the  re-introduction 
of  the  cradle-tour.  She  describes  the  circumstances  which  ex- 
plain the  revived  popularity  of  an  institution  long  discredited. 
(For  instance:  "  In  September,  1919,  people  were  searching 
the  Rhine  for  a  child  that  had  fallen  in.  In  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  sixty-three  corpses  of  children  were  found.") 
But  she  makes  it  clear  that  her  own  sympathies  are  with  a 
different  solution,  "  to  offer  a  home  to  every  mother  who 
wants  to  give  birth  to  a  child  in  secrecy."  To  suggest  that 
the  editor  of  this  journal  favors  every  method  of  relief  applied 
abroad  which  is  described  in  its  pages  is,  of  course,  absurd; 
if  we  have  learned  one  thing  from  the  war  experience  in  foreign 
relief  work,  it  is  that  the  methods  used  in  our  own  country, 
in  normal  times,  however  sound  in  principle,  are  often  totally 
impracticable  when  a  calamitous  emergency  increases  the  magni- 
tude of  a  problem  and  thereby  also  changes  its  character. 

The  article  was  not  submitted  to  American  experts  in  the 
social  treatment  of  illegitimacy  because  they  have  no  experience 
of  the  problem  as  it  has  presented  itself  in  the  last  few  years 
in  Germany  and  other  European  countries.  The  only  question 
the  editor  could  have  submitted  to  them  would  have  been 
whether  the  cradle-tour  or  the  Kinderfreistatt  were  desirable 
to  meet  an  emergency,  not  in  America,  where  the  problem  does 
not  exist  in  the  form  described,  but  in  Germany;  and  to  answer 
that  they  were  obviously  less  competent  than  the  author  of  the 
article  who  is  a  well  known  social  worker  and  teacher  of  social 
practice,  conversant  with  all  the  facts  and — this  is  important — 
with  the  psychology  of  the  situation. 

There  is  this  silver  lining  to  Professor  Thurston's  cloud  of 
disapproval:  the  article  has  provoked  from  him  a  spirited 
enunciation  of  that  new  approach  to  the  solution  of  parenthood 
which  is  one  of  the  chief  constructive  contributions  of  American 
social  work  in  the  new  century. 

THE  EDITOR] 

Is  Social  Work  Dead? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Is  social  work  dead?  I  throw  out  the  ques- 
tion as  a  challenge  to  social  workers  as  it  was  thrown  out  to  me. 

Recently  I  had  a  spirited  discussion  with  a  friend  who  in- 
sisted that  the  only  live  persons  in  social  work  were  those  who 
were  getting  out.  When  I  pressed  for  a  definition  of  social 
work  I  found  that  in  my  friend's  mind  it  was  synonymous  with 
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various  movements  and  organizations  for  the  amelioration  of 
unhappy  conditions  that  disturb  the  peace  and  comfort  of  society. 
I  insisted  that  this  conception  was  limited;  that  while  social 
work  found  expression  through  organizations  and  movements, 
it  was  itself  a  process  or  processes.  I  pointed  by  way  of  illus- 
tration to  the  contribution  that  it  has  made  and  is  making  to 
organized  education  and  health  in  the  adjustment  of  the  prob- 
lems of  individuals,  a  service  that  is  more  and  more  recognized 
and  used  by  people  who  have  no  need  of  the  help  of  social  or- 
ganizations, but  who  do  need  the  service  which  the  social  worker 
is  able  to  supply. 

While  conceding  that  social  work  had  made  a  real  contri- 
bution in  this  direction,  my  friend  held  that  for  the  most  part 
social  workers  were  still  engaged  in  trying  to  adjust  people  to 
environments  instead  of  modifying  environments  to  fit  people, 
and  that,  after  all,  the  art  of  making  adjustments  is  not  a 
monopoly  of  social  workers. 

When  we  faced  the  question  of  what  social  organizations,  as 
such,  are  doing  to  strike  at  the  roots  of  social  problems,  I  found 
myself  rather  short  of  concrete  evidence.  Are  the  organiza- 
tions with  which  social  workers  are,  in  the  main,  identified, 
facing  the  great,  fundamental  biologic  and  economic  issues  that 
lurk  in  every  problem  that  comes  to  them?  Are  they  tackling 
the  even  more  difficult,  because  less  clear-cut,  question  of  where, 
if  at  all,  biology  and  economics  stop  and  individual  responsibil- 
ity begins?  Are  they  because  of  inertia  being  left  behind  on 
the  march  by  the  awakening  resolution  of  the  very  groups  that 
they  have  been  striving  to  help,  yes,  even  by  the  awakening  con- 
science of  industry  itself?  Have  they  let  slip  beyond  recall  the 
opportunity  for  leadership?  Will  it  soon  be  said  of  social 
work  as  social  work  has  said  of  the  churches,  that  it  lacks 
courage  and  vision,  that  it  has  failed? 

GEORGIA  G.  RALPH 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

A  Model  Nursery  School  in  Boston 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  read  with  such  great  interest  Elizabeth 
Cleveland's  article— 'Twixt  Infancy  and  Alphabet — in  your 
issue  of  January  I,  that  I  am  sure  your  other  readers  will  be 
equally  interested  to  know  of  the  other  nursery  school  and 
training  center  in  the  United  States  which,  as  it  happens,  was 
also  opened  in  January,  1922. 

The  Ruggles  Street  Neighborhood  House,  in  Boston,  one  of 
Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw's  beneficent  foundations,  had  in  the 
course  of  some  forty  years  obtained  to  a  very  high  degree  the 
confidence  of  its  community  and  was  running  one  of  the  best 
day  nurseries  in  the  city  at  the  time,  about  three  years  ago,  that 
a  committee  of  the  Woman's  Education  Association  resolved  to 
install  there  a  nursery  school  and  training  center  of  the  English 
type.  To  fit  herself  for  the  position  of  its  director,  Miss  Abigail 
Eliot  went  to  England  in  May,  1921,  and  there  acquainted  her- 
self thoroughly  with  the  nursery  school  movement,  took  three 
months'  training  with  Miss  McMillan,  and  spent  three  months 
more  as  head  of  the  two-year-old  group  in  the  McMillan 
School. 

As  Miss  Cleveland  suggests,  the  importance  of  this  nursery 
school  and  training  center  movement  cannot  be  exaggerated, 
whether  one  considers  its  effect  upon  the  children  and  their 
homes  or  upon  the  students  in  training,  who  are  destined  in 
their  turn  to  take  charge  of  children  in  nursery  schools  or  in 
homes.  It  looks  now  as  though  its  most  rapid  line  of  develop- 
ment may  be  a  large  demand  for  nursery  schools  on  the  part  of 
intelligent,  well-to-do  mothers,  who  are  ready  to  pay  something 
more  than  a  nurse's  wages  that  their  children  may  have  expert 
care  and  ideal  environment  and  that  they  themselves  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  observe  and  assist  and  so  learn.  The  obstacle, 
as  Miss  Cleveland  says,  will  be  lack  of  properly  trained 
directors.  ,  ELIZABETH  W.  PEARSON 

Chairman  Nursery  School  Committee, 
Woman's  Education  Association,  Boston 

More  Replies  to  the  Engineer 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  engineer  who  contributed  a  critique  and 
a  solution  for  the  baffling  problems  of  modern  social  work  (Jan- 
uary 15  issue  of  the  SURVEY)  need  not  have  used  his  profes- 
sional classification  in  place  of  his  name.  Even  the  most  casual 
reader  would  have  known  that  he  was  an  engineer.  He  saw 
precisely  what  engineers  see  when  they  transfer  their  specialized 
method  of  observation  to  social  organization  and  social  process. 


He  saw  the  Entwickelungsmechanik,  and  in  studying  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  mechanics  of  social  work  he  discovered  that  some  of 
the  gears  were  slipping,  that  much  power  was  being  lost  because 
the  transmission  belts  were  too  long  or  too  slack,  and  that  the 
output  was  not  sufficiently  standardized.  Well,  that's  what 
one  would  expect  an  engineer  to  see.  And,  because  engineers 
see  what  they  see  very  few  of  them  ever  become  statesmen  or 
leaders  of  thought. 

The   maladjustments  of   social   work  machinery  which   the 
engineer   detects   are   real,   and   he  has  done  social  workers   a 
service  by  adding  his  diagnosis  to  others  of  a  similar  kind  which 
have  been  made  during  the  past  decade.     But,  he  has  not  "  put 
the  grease  where  the  squeak  is."     He  admits  at  the  end  that  his 
engineering  methods  will  do  nothing  more  than  furnish  some! 
new  tools  for  social  progress.    But  it  isn't  tools  that  are  needed.  I 
Presumably,  he  would  not  be  naive  enough  to  state  that  the] 
essential  problems  of  modern  industry  could  be  solved  by  th 
invention  of  new  tools — mechanical  or  managerial.    We  alrea 
have  too  many  unintellectualized  tools.    What  is  needed  is  some 
process  which  will  enable  us  to  understand  the  tools  we  have.  | 
Tools  are  followed  by  certain  kinds  of  power  and  control,  an 
it  is  failure  to  know  what  to  do  with  power  which  has  had 
large  a  share  in  bringing  us  to  this  muddled  state  of  the  world 

The  engineer  suggests  fact-finding,  multiple  interpretation  of 
facts,  multiple  administration,  and  measurement  of  results. 
This  is  a  sound  engineering  program  and  as  such  little  fault  can 
be  found  with  it.  In  plain  terms  it  means  surveys,  interpreta- 
tions of  surveys  by  groups  instead  of  individuals,  decentraliza- 
tion of  administration,  and  some  standard  tests  of  measurement. 
This  is  all  mechanical.  One  can  almost  hear  the  machinery 
creak  as  the  engineer  pulls  the  throttle.  (My  first  reading  of 
the  engineer's  program  gave  me  a  real  thrill.  When  I  reached 
the  phrase  "  surveys  made  with  a  fresh  mind,"  I  started  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  discovery.  At  last,  I  thought^  here  is  an  engi- 
neer who  sees  beyond  mere  facts — beyond  the  survey  which 
reveals  only  structure,  but,  alas,  the  surveys  made  with  a  fresh 
mind  were  to  "  show  more  helpful  groupings  of  local  com- 
munities.") 

I  find  in  the  engineer's  program  no  new  insights,  no  penetra- 
tions beyond  mere  structure,  no  fundamental  recognition  of  the 
real  values  in  soc'al  work,  and  no  acknowledgment  of  difference 
between  human  units  and  mechanical  units.  In  short,  I  find  an 
utter  disregard  for  psychology,  not  merely  psychology  which 
goes  beyond  the  surface  of  human  behavior,  but  psychology  of 
any  variety. 

All  of  this  is  said  with  kindness,  for  I  have  a  distinct  appre- 
ciation of  the  engineer's  position.  It  must  be  extremely 
tempting  for  an  engineer  who  knows  how  to  "  make  things  go  " 
to  look  out  upon  the  shilly-shallying,  blundering  social  process 
without  saying:  "  By  George,  I  wish  I  had  the  chance  to 
organize  that  thing;  I'd  make  it  go!  "  And  I  haven't  the  least 
objection  to  his  saying  just  that,  only  I  do  think  it  rather  abrupt 
of  him  to  begin  by  outlining  a  program  which  is  based  upon  pure 
engineering  analogy.  He  should  begin  by  studying  human  nature. 

E.  C.  LlNDEMAN 

High  Bridge,  N.  J. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  For  cogent  reasons  I  have  read  the  Letter| 
from  an  Engineer  in  the  January  15  issue  of  the  SURVEY  with' 
jumbled  emotions.  I  have  been  a  staff  member  of  three  national! 
organizations  and  a  chairman  of  one  of  the  principal  standing' 
committees  of  a  fourth.  Just  recently  I  have  come  to  Indian-i 
apolis  as  the  executive  of  a  social  work  organization  with  a 
multiplicity  of  pressing  local  problems  confronting  it.  The 
transition  has  been  a  jolt.  I  recommend  that  every  executive  of 
a  national  agency  sitting  in  a  cubicle  somewhere  within  four 
glass  walls  be  compelled  to  take  a  sabbatical  year  doing  the 
things  he  serenely  maps  out  for  others  to  do.  Just  a  few  months 
ago  I,  too,  met  blithely  with  this  committee  and  that  usually  at 
luncheon  or  dinner — food  was  always  a  requisite — to  decide  this 
and  that  problem  for  the  country.  And  now  I  learn  that  the 
country  has  just  as  blithely  gone  along  deciding  most  of  these 
things  for  itself,  or  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  ignoring  our 
decision.  And  now  I  have  found  myself  writing  back  to  these 
same  national  organizations  vigorously  protesting  against  the 
"provincialism  of  New  York,"  and  the  elan  with  which 
decisions  are  made  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  many  national  organizations  are 
failing  to  provide  real  leadership.  (Continued  on  page  114) 
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•:-pHE  PRESIDENT  of  an  ice  company  in 

1 1  A   Los  Angeles  recently  sent  out  a  circular 

'letter  asking  funds  to  build  a  free  ortho- 

'jiedic   hospital.     With   each   letter   went   a 

ijlollar.     The   recipient  was  invited   to  put 

tj  mother  dollar  with  it  and  return  both  to 

he   sender.     Dr.   Hulbert  Fuller,   who   re- 

eived  one  of  these  letters,  answered  it  about 

f:s  follows: 

"  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your 
inique  circular  letter  enclosing  one  dollar, 
nd  asking  that  I  put  another  with  it  and 
eturn  to  you  for  the  benefit  of  an  ortho- 
tedic  hospital. 

"  Today  another  letter  is  received  from 
ou,  reminding  me  of  the  former  one  and 
ilso  asking  me  to  return  the  dollar.  This 
;ave  me  quite  a  shock,  as  your  first  letter 
eads  very  plainly:  'Keep  it,  if  you  want 
o,  after  reading  this  letter — but  I  don't 
iclieve  you  will.' 

"Permit  me  to  confess,  on  the  contrary, 
hat  I  never  felt  more  like  keeping  a  dollar 
n  all  my  life.  Not  for  my  own  use,  of 
nurse,  but  I  had  about  resolved  to  make 
i  noble  use  of  somebody  else's  money  as 
iracticed  by  those  individuals  who  create 
vhat  is  called  a  '  Foundation,'  whereby  one 
•eceives  in  public  esteem  quite  as  much  as 
te  gives  for  the  public  benefit.  In  fact,  I 
lad  planned  to  send  your  dollar  to  a  com- 
nittee  of  the  County  Medical  Society  to 
itart  a  fund  for  building  an  ice  and  cold 
itorage  plant  whose  product  and  services 
ihould  be  absolutely  free  to  the  good  people 
>f  Los  Angeles.  Surely  any  man  not  in 
he  ice  business  himself  will  tell  you  that 
f  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that 
he  people  here  need  it  is  free  ice.  Think 
>f  the  joy  of  welcomipg  the  free  ice  man  to 
r  home  on  a  hot  day  with  a  huge  chunk 
>f  free  ice!  What  an  example  to  set  for 
:he  envy  and  despair  of  the  rest  of  the 
world!  God  knows  if  we  cannot  have  free 
speech  in  Los  Angeles,  we  can  at  least  wage 
relentless  war  for  free  ice. 
"  One  realizes,  of  course,  that  our  chief 
difficulty  over  this  free  ice  plan  will  be  to 
get  the  thing  properly  started.  You  must 
have  given  your  free  hospital  idea  much 
profound  thought  by  this  time,  and  so 
ihould  be  able  to  advise  me  on  this  ice  pro- 
ject, which  has  a  certain  lack  of  warmth 
oo  matter  how  well  put.  I  note,  however, 
with  pain  and  surprise,  that  you  begin  by 
first  appealing  to  the  doctors.  This  seems 
to  me  a  mistake.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
you  would  do  much  better  by  appealing  to 
men  in  some  wholly  different  line.  Lawyers, 
for  example,  always  seem  scandalously  rich, 
and  bishops,  and  men  in  the  booming  build- 
ing trades,  especially  those  higher  up,  the 
roofers  and  plasterers  and  well-paid  hod- 
men. But  I  dare  say  any  man  of  even 
slight  imagination  can  always  think  of 
others  whose  contributions  should  head  the 
list  in  all  these  commendable  efforts  for  the 
public  good. 

"  But  that  you  have  started  something  of 
tremendous  social  and  economic  significance 
goes  without  saying.  The  implications  are 
limply  terrific.  One  hesitates  to  name  the 
word  for  it,  but  you  can  readily  see  that 
if  the  same  scheme  is  followed  up  by  other 
people  a*  energetically  as  by  yourself  it 
will  lead  to  consequences  which  can  only 
be  called  a  revolution.  Suppose  all  the 
hardware  men,  for  example,  should  sud- 
denly unite  to  raise  a  fund  for  starting  a 


free  grocery  store,  and  that  the  grocers,  in 
swift  retaliation,  should  thereupon  perfect 
plans  for  giving  the  public  free  hardware, 
with  the  druggists,  the  tailors,  milliners, 
gas-and-electric,  telephone  companies  and 
other  alleged  public  service  corporations  all 
contributing  enthusiastically  to  give  free 
service  to  ruin  the  other  man  and  put  him 
out  of  business. 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  one  might  as  well 
be  in  Russia  and  done  with  it.  Inside  of 
six  months  you  would  hare  a  Commune 
established  right  here  in  Los  Angeles,  in  full 
swing,  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Better  America  Federation  looking  on 
shocked  and  aghast  that  a  gentleman  of 
your  reputation  in  business  circles  should 
have  recklessly  started  a  thing  like  that,  a 
menace  to  all  private  enterprise,  an  end 
forever  to  the  sacred  right  to  profiteer  off 
your  fellow-man. 

"  And  this,  in  fact,  is  precisely  what  has 
happened  in  the  medical  profession,  where 
free  hospitals  and  clinics  have  reduced  the 
earnings  of  the  family  doctor  to  the  van- 
ishing point.  More  and  more  it  becomes 
the  custom  for  people  who  are  making  good 
wages  to  resort  to  the  county  hospital  when 
sick.  Out  in  the  territory  where  I  practice 
there  is  a  children's  hospital,  where  parents 
take  their  children  for  everything,  from  a 
cold  to  a  broken  bone.  Nobody  ever  hears 
the  medical  profession  complain  about  it 
Such  complaint  would  be  idle.  The  con- 
dition is  here  to  stay.  And  yet  there  can 
be  no  logical  reason  why  physicians  should 
not  be  justly  compensated  in  some  manner 
while  these  social  changes  are  occurring, 
which  wreck  his  income  without  appreciably 
lessening  his  toil.  Possibly  you  may  recall 
the  celebrated  invention  of  '  severance 
charges '  paid  to  the  Edison  Co.  to  the 
tune  of  several  millions  when  this  city  took 
over  the  light  and  power  business.  Such 
a-  fee  undoubtedly  eases  the  pain. 

"  Let  me  add  that  my  heart  is  with  you, 
nevertheless,  for  I  believe  that  all  medical 
service  should  be  absolutely  free  to  the 
public,  like  education,  or  what  is  called 
such.  And  let  me  add  further,  in  justice 
to  the  doctors  whose  position  is  so  easily 
misunderstood  or  forgotten,  that  if  you  were 
to  send  every  one  of  them  a  thousand  dol- 
lari,  with  instructions  to  keep  it  if  they 
felt  like  it,. the  gift  would  be  but  a  fraction 
of  the  sum  that  every  old  school  physician 
has  sacrificed  and  indirectly  contributed 
during  the  evolution  of  this  social  process 
tending  to  increase  the  general  public 
welfare." 

IF  GOVERNOR  PINCHOT  keeps  it  up, 
we  shall  not  lack  in  material  for  this  page. 
His  appointment  of  Royal  Meeker  to  the 
Commissionership  of  Labor  and  Industry 
will  be  applauded  by  all  who  wish  to  see 
that  department  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania administered  with  the  utmost  effi- 
ciency, imagination  and  real  sympathy  for 
the  struggles  of  well  disposed  industrial 
employers  as  well  as  those  of  labor.  After 
a  distinguished  career  as  federal  commis- 
sioner of  labor  statistics  under  President 
Wilson,  Mr.  Meeker  has  rendered  pioneer 
service  in  organizing  and  administering  the 
statistical  and  informational  activities  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  in 
Geneva  from  which  he  has  just  retired. 
Mr.  Meeker  as  a  statistician  is  an  inter- 


preter of  realities,  not  of  academic  fictions. 
Some  of  the  studies  made  under  his  guid- 
ance by  the  federal  government — for  in- 
stance, those  on  the  cost  of  living  and  on 
housing — have  become  valuable  tools  in  the 
hands  of  practical  reformers.  In  his  new 
office  he  will  have  larger  opportunities  of 
wielding  his  statistical  tools  himself. 

CATTARAUGUS  COUNTY,  New  York, 
which  is  one  of  the  three  communities  in 
which  a  tuberculosis  and  public  health 
demonstration  is  to  be  carried  on  by  the 
State  Charities  Aid  Association  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fund, 
is  to  have  the  services  of  Dr.  Leverett  D. 
Bristol  of  Minneapolis  as  county  health 
officer.  Dr.  Bristol  conies  directly  from  the 
chair  of  public  health  and  preventive  medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and 
was  for  four  years  health  commissioner  of 
the  state  of  Maine. 

MORRIS  D.  WALDMAN  has  been  elected 
executive  director  of  the  Brooklyn  Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  Charities,  succeeding  Max 
Abelman,  whose  retirement  was  recently 
reported  in  these  columns.  Mr.  Waldman 
was  for  nine  years  executive  director  of 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York, 
and  reorganized  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Charities  in  Boston. 

OTTO  BRADLEY  succeeds  Otto  Davis  at 
the  helm  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
in  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Bradley  comes  from 
the  che_st  in  Milwaukee;  Mr.  Davis,  as  we 
noted  in  these  columns  some  months  ago, 
has  gone  to  New  Haven,  where  he  is  ex- 
ecutive of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

JANE  HOEY  has  completed  her  work  on 
the  staff  of  Porter  R.  Lee  for  the  Special 
Study  of  Coordination  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Information  Bureau,  and 
has  become  secretary  of  the  Bronx  committee 
of  the  New  York  Tuberculosis  Association. 

SAMUEL  McCUNE  LINDSAY,  professor 
of  social  legislation  at  Columbia,  and  long 
in  service  on  the  legislative  firing  line,  has 
become  chairman  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  succeeding  David  F. 
Houston. 

THE  MISSOURI  SOCIAL  HYGIENE 
SOCIETY  has  elected  Dr.  F.  H.  Ewerhardt, 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  Barnes  Hospital 
and  the  faculty  of  Washington  University 
Medical  School,  in  St.  Louis,  its  new 
president. 

PAUL  BEISSER,  late  of  the  American 
Association  of  Social  Workers,  has  gone  to 
the  Public  Charities  Association  of  Phil- 
adelphia, where  he  will  have  charge  of 
Legislative  News  and  will  do  general  or- 
ganization work  throughout  the  state. 

HARVEY  DEE  BROWN  has  left  the  com- 
mittee on  tuberculosis  and  public  health  of 
the  New  York  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
tion, to  become  executive  director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Health  Council  and  Tuber- 
culosis Committee. 

NEW  JERSEY,  which  lost  temporarily  the 
unusual  services  of  Colonel  Lewis  T. 
Bryant,  has  regained  them  with  his  reap- 
pointment  by  Governor  Silzer  to  the  posi- 
tion of  commissioner  of  labor. 

Ill 
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Vested  Knowledges 


PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  JAMES  pointed  out,  in  some 
of  his  earlier  pragmatic  writings,  that  human  minds 
fall  into  two  general  groups.  According  to  his  analysis, 
human  minds  are  either  "  tender  "  or  "  tough."  Of  course, 
we  at  once  assume  that  James  was,  in  this  instance,  either  sen- 
timentalizing or  moralizing ;  by  "  tender "  minds  he  meant 
affectionate  people;  and  by  "tough"  minds  he  meant  immoral 
people.  But  he  meant  nothing  of  the  kind.  He  was  using 
those  terms  in  a  logical  sense.  By  "  tender  "  minds  he  meant 
minds  that  are  intellectually  timid,  fearful  of  the  future;  minds 
that  demand  security;  minds  that  want  a  universe  like  a  nice 
cosy  cottage,  with  life's  food  supplies  in  the  basement,  and  with 
a  cheering  fire  burning  on  the  hearth.  By  "  tough  "  minds  he 
meant  minds  that  are  intellectually  brave,  fearless  of  the 
unknown,  able  to  go  it  alone  to  the  farthest  reaches  of  the 
world.  Such  minds  want  no  cosy  universes.  They  want  the 
open  world,  with  all  barriers  down;  they  want  the  universe 
"with  the  lid  off!" 

Of  the  latter  breed  have  been  practically  all  the  great  leaders 
in  the  ages-long  struggle  of  mankind  for  freedom  from  primi- 
tive fears  and  from  those  hard  structures  which  primitive  men 
set  up  to  protect  themselves  from  their  own  fears.  Amos, 
Isaiah,  Socrates,  Jesus:  consider  for  a  moment  how  fundamen- 
tally tough  their  minds  were!  Hear  Amos  say:  "  '  Are  ye  not 
as  the  children  of  the  Ethiopians  to  me,  Oh  Israel,'  saith 
Jehovah.  '  Ye  say  that  I  brought  you  up  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt!  Yes,  but  did  I  not  also  bring  the  Philistines  from 
Caphtor,  and  the  Syrians  from  Kir?  ' ' 

FOLLOW  the  tough  mind  of  Socrates  as  he  faces  death, 
while  his  tender-hearted  friends  ask  him  to  aid  them  in 
their  plot  to  rescue  him  from  prison :  "  I  cannot  repudiate  my 
own  words  .  .  .  the  principles  I  have  hitherto  honored  and 
revered  I  still  honor  .  .  .  not  life  but  a  good  life  is  to  be 
chiefly  valued  .  .  .  daily  to  discourse  about  life  and  those 
other  things  about  which  you  hear  me  examining  myself  and 
others  is  the  greatest  good  of  man;  and  the  uncriticised  life  »s 
a  brutish  life!" 

Or  listen  to  Jesus  as  he  faces  the  growing  hostility  of  the 
powerful :  "  Woe  unto  you  hypocrites  who  pay  your  dues  of 
little  things  like  mint,  but  pay  no  attention  to  your  greater 
obligations,  justice,  mercy,  truth!  Ye  blind  guides,  that  strain 
at  the  gnat  and  swallow  the  camel!  Ye  build  sepulchres  to 
the  prophets  and  decorate  the  tombs  of  the  righteous;  and  ye 
say  '  If  we  had  lived  in  those  days  we  should  not  have  destroyed 
these  holy  men ! '  Blind,  blind,  blind !  " 

If,  over  against  such  names  as  these,  we  should  attempt  to 
write  the  names  of  the  "  tender  "  ones,  the  fearful  and  scared 
of  the  ages,  the  list  would  grow  too  long;  as  another  ancient 
writer  said :  "  The  world  itself  would  not  contain  the  books 
that  should  be  written."  We  might  name  John  Eck  who,  as 
representative  of  the  Bourbon  Charles  V,  prosecuted  Martin 
Luther  before  the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1521.  Eck  is  a  good 
example  of  the  fearful  and  the  tender-hearted.  Luther  had 
written  some  books  which  were  threatening  to  undermine — 
something  or  other.  What  was  this  shaky  thing  that  was 
threatened  by  Luther's  ideas?  The  Truth?  How  could  a 
book  written  by  Luther  undermine  the  Truth?  What,  then, 
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was  Eck's  charge?  And  what  have  been  the  charges  of  all  the 
other  "  Ecks,"  before  and  since?  What  were  Luther's  writings 
threatening  to  undermine? 

THE  fairest  and  most  fully  inclusive  answer  would  be: 
The  Vested  Knowledges.  The  economic  concept  of 
"  vested  interests  "  is  fairly  well  known.  But  long  before  any 
such  thing  as  a  vested  interest  existed,  individuals,  groups, 
societies  were  eager  investors  in  and  guardians  of  accumulated 
bits  of  knowledge,  batches  of  ideas,  systems  of  doctrine.  These 
"  vested  knowledges  "  were  the  defenses  of  these  individuals, 
groups,  societies  against  the  uncertainties  and  dangers  of  the 
world.  With  words  and  prayers  the  earth  was  controlled; 
storms  were  laid,  wild  beasts  were  tamed,  the  crops  assured. 
With  words  were  the  gods  placated  and  immortal  happiness 
commandeered.  As  long  as  these  vested  knowledges  stood,  men 
could  be  happy  and  thoughtless.  And  since  a  happy  thought- 
lessness is  the  highest  good  to  all  the  tender-minded  children 
of  men,  anything  that  interfered  with  the  conditions  that  made 
possible  this  highest  good  was  necessarily  an  evil  to  be  sup- 
pressed: suppression  of  such  evils  became  identical  with  piety 
and  patriotism!  The  highest  service  any  one  could  render 
his  native  land  or  his  God  was  to  destroy  all  those  who  dis- 
turbed these  vested  knowledges  either  by  pioneering  activities 
or  by  innovating  ideas.  These  vested  knowledges  were  iden- 
tical with  the  universe,  the  Truth!  Education  was  a  process 
of  subordinating  the  minds  of  the  young  to  the  rule  of  these 
vested  knowledges.  Good  students  obeyed  and  revered! 
Luther  should  be  punished  because  his  writings  threatened 
these  vested  knowledges. 

OUR  institutions,  as  a  rule,  still  keep  the  fiction  of  "  vested 
knowledges."  The  schools  do,  of  course.  One  of  the 
planks  in  the  platform  of  the  National  Council  of  Education, 
a  subsidiary  of  the  National  Education  Association,  reads 
"  Every  individual  should  be  accustomed  from  earliest  child- 
hood to  cheerful  submission  to  superior  wisdom  and  authority, 
and  to  ready  acquiescence  in  community  standards  more  exact- 
ing than  his  own."  This  "  superior  wisdom  "  is,  for  the  most 
part,  not  superior  at  all:  it  is  merely  "vested"  wisdom.  But 
the  same  doctrine  permeates  the  church,  the  government, 
industry,  the  family,  social  work  and  leaderships  of  all  sorts. 

Scientists  are  continually  warning  us  against  setting  up  any 
knowledge  as  final.  The  scientific  investigator  is  liable  to 
break  through  old  barriers  at  any  time  and  in  any  place. 
"  Tender "  minds  would  punish  these  irreverent  violators  of 
the  world's  vested  knowledge.  They  would  send  investigators 
to  prison,  drop  them  from  their  jobs,  pillory  them  as  objects 
of  social  suspicion,  drive  them  from  the  community.  They 
want  the  universe  closed,  the  lid  battened  down.  They  want 
a  world  of  happy  thoughtlessness,  wherein  vested  knowledges 
protect  and  guarantee  all  other,  even  more  desirable  vested 
interests. 

Curiously  enough,  the  tender-minded  people  are  usually  the 
hard-hearted  ones.  They  want  security.  .  Hence,  they  burn 
the  heretics  and  destroy  the  insurgents.  Only  the  tough- 
minded  ones  are  brave  enough  to  be  tender-hearted,  to  be 
tolerant,  to  understand,  and  to  wait  and  work  for  freedom 
and  truth. 
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Study  Course  on 
Social  Organization 


Questions   on 
Current   Issues 


XIV.     Types  of  Adaptation 

In  making  his  adjustments  to  the  social  and  industrial  world, 
ly  individual  faces  many  possibilities.  He  may  drift  with  the 
inds  of  circumstance.  He  may  submit  to  the  molding  influences 
the  community,  with  no  more  freedom  than  if  he  were  in 
.il.  He  may  fall  to  the  level  of  the  loafer  or  the  parasite. 
.e  may  win  the  notice  of  some  rich  "  patron."  He  may  slip 
to  some  niche  of  the  community  and  live  by  his  wits,  or  by 
ime  "  private  graft."  He  may  learn  some  useful  skill  and 
?e  by  what  he  earns.  He  may  become  a  power  in  the  com- 
i  unity,  dominating  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many. 

Adaptations  to  Custom  and  Habit 

-  •    The  framework  of  our  social  order  is  custom.     Our  institu- 
>ns  are  organized  of  customs.     Our  communities  are  largely  con- 
jlled   by  "  whatever   is  customary."     When  an   individual   takes 

the  customs  of  his  community  they  appear  in  him  as  habits, 
ow  do  these  social  customs  become  individual  habits?  What 
akes  children  take  on  these  custom-habits?  Is  there  any  escape 
if  them  from  developing  habits?  Is  habit  a  desirable  type  of 
Japtation?  Do  many  people  escape  from  the  customs  of  their 
immunity?  What  is  said  of  people  who  do  not  conform  to 
immunity  customs?  Do  all  people  find  it  possible  to  develop  the 
ibits  that  would  make  conformity  easy?  Has  the  individual  any 
ghts  as  against  the  demands  of  the  customs  of  the  community? 

)        Escaping  All  Adaptations 

*     Some  one  has  said  that  "the  only  habit  one  should  develop 

the  habit  of  developing  no  habits."     Is  this  possible?     Can  one 

icape  all  customs,  all  habits?    What  sort  of  life  would  be  implied 

this  freedom  from  all  community  adaptations?    Has  anyone  ever 

chieved    any   such   freedom?     What  was   his  value   to  the   com- 

lunity?     To   himself?     What   became   of   him?      What   did   the 

immunity  say  about  him?     Did  this  person  know  what  he  was 

oing?     Could  he  plan  his  life  in  advance? 

*  Intelligent  Adaptation 

•'•  Is  it  possible  for  a  mature  individual  to  organize  his  career 
uelligently?  Cam  he  know  enough  about  the  world  to  foresee  and 
Ian  his  future?  Is  it  possible  for  men  to  select  their  own  ways 
f  living?  What  becomes  of  custom  under  such  a  procedure? 
Vliat  becomes  of  habit?  May  custom  be  safely  disregarded?  Can 
ne  live  without  habits?  Does  intelligent  adaptation  imply  the 
isregard  of  all  customs?  The  elimination  of  all  habits?  Can  a 
sinking  person  be  thoughtful  all  the  time?  Does  a  thoughtful 
erson  have  no  habits? 

Does  thinking  change  things?  Does  it  change  the  one  doing  the 
(linking?  Does  it  change  others?  Does  it  change  the  physical 
nvironment?  If  it  does  change  things,  how  is  this  change  accom- 
lished?  If  it  does  not,  what  is  the  use  of  it?  Does  adaptation 
mply  change?  In  one's  self,  or  in  the  environment?  Could 
Adaptation  mean  a  mutual  change  in  both  self  and  environment? 
8  adaptation  of  one's  self  to  one's  world  morally  desirable?  Or 
hould  one  always  insist  that  the  other  should  do  all  the  adapting? 
Jhould  one  adapt  himself  to  his  physical  environment,  or  should 
te  adapt  the  physical  environment  to  his  needs? 

If  thinking  changes  the  conditions  under  which  we  live,  how 
ire  these  changes  brought  about?  By  the  thinking,  alone?  Or  by 
loing  things  as  the  result  of  thinking?  If  thinking  changes  things, 
hould  we  just  sit  and  think?  What  would  that  accomplish? 

References : 

John  Dewey,  How  We  Think,    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
James  Harvey  Robinson,  The  Mind  in  the  Making.    Harper 
and  Brothers. 
William  F.  Ogburp,  Social  Change.    B.  W.  Huebsch. 


Has  Americanization  Worked? 

Those  who  feel  that  whatever  America  does  must  always 
be  for  the  best  are  sure  that  our  programs  of  "  American- 
ization "  have  been  truly  inspired.  Some,  however,  feel  that 
those  programs  have  gone  too  far,  in  that  they  hold  up  before 
immigrants  the  possibility  of  a  life  without  work.  Others 
feel  they  have  not  gone  far  enough:  that  we  should  not  be 
satisfied  until  we  are  sure  that  every  alien  has  been  thoroughly 
subjugated  to  the  control  of  "  American  ideals,"  whatever 
those  may  be.  "  Americanizers  "  have  encountered  many  diffi- 
culties in  dealing  with  these  problems.  Life  is  not  completely 
departmentalized,  even  for  the  immigrant.  We  find  it  im- 
possible to  teach  him  our  "  ideals  "  without  contaminating  him 
with  our  practices.  Hence,  certain  interests  are  beginning  to 
say  that  "Americanization"  has  gone  far  enough;  that  we  are 
in  danger  of  educating  the  immigrant  away  from  work  and 
from  that  subordination  of  mind  which  makes  the  worker  a 
happy  private  in  the  army  of  industry.  Awakening  a  mind 
to  "ideals"  is  a  precarious  business:  no  one  can  tell  where 
such  a  mind  is  likely  to  "  break  out." 

IDoes  "Americanization"  Make  Workers? 
•  What  is  the  effect  upon  the  immigrant  of  these  Americanization 
programs:  does  he  want  to  be  "Americanized"?  What  does 
Americanization  mean  to  him?  Does  it  make  him  a  citizen?  A 
member  of  a  political  party?  Does  it  make  him  an  accepted  mem- 
ber of  the  community?  Does  it  give  him  social  standing?  Does  it 
make  him  a  worker?  What  sort  of  a  worker?  Is  an  "American- 
ized" immigrant  content  to  remain  an  unskilled  low-pay  worker? 
If  he  is,  is  "Americanization"  a  desirable  program?  If  he  is 
not,  is  it  a  desirable  program?  Is  American  industry  justified  in 
insisting  that  the  immigrant  should  be  willing  to  work?  If  so, 
should  American  industry  be  satisfied  with  a  program  of  education 
that  tends  to  undermine  this  willingness  to  work?  How  can  the 
immigrant  be  "Americanized"  and  still  remain  3  willing  worker? 
What  is  the  American  ideal  about  work? 

2      Should  the  Immigrant  Be  Admitted  to 
.     "America"?. 

According  to  some  of  the  advocates  of  "Americanization," 
"America"  is  a  set  of  ideals,  traditions,  aspirations,  not  a  geograph- 
ical area.  Or,  perhaps,  a  set  of  ideals,  traditions,  aspirations  which 
have  the  right  to  possess  a  particular  geographical  area.  What 
are  these  ideals,  traditions,  aspirations?  What  was  their  origin? 
What  has  been  their  history?  Who  are  their  proper  guardians? 
Did  these  ideals  all  come  from  one  race?  From  one  age?  From 
one  spot?  Are  these  ideals  exclusive?  Are  they  the  only  ideals 
there  are  in  the  world?  Have  these  ideals  existed  ever  since 
"America"  came  into  existence?  Have  they  changed  in  any  way 
in  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years?  Have  they  grown?  If  they 
have  not  changed,  how  can  they  fit  the  needs  of  the  changed  world 
of  today?  If  they  have  changed,  why  should  they  not  change  again 
and  again?  Can  an  immigrant  from  an  alien  race  understand  these 
ideals?  If  not,  should  he  be  permitted  to  come  to  America?  If 
he  can,  should  he  be  permitted  to  have  access  to  them?  If  he  takes 
them  on,  does  that  make  him  an  "American"?  Should  he  then 
have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  any  other  Americans?  In- 
cluding the  right  to  live  by  his  wits  if  he  cap? 

If  the  immigrant  prefers  to  stay  outside  "America"  what  can 
we  do  about  it  ?  Is  there  some  half-way  status  for  him ;  that  is, 
is  there  some  way  by  which  we  can  admit  him  to  our  industries 
and  still  keep  him  out  of  our  citizenship? 

References: 

Do  Americans  Want  Americanization?  (p.  75) 
The  War  Department  Turns  Educator  (p.  89). 
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ADVENTURES  IN  SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

Reminiscences    of    things,    thoughts    and    folks 
during  forty  years  of  social  work 
By  Alexander  Johnson 

The  story  of  how  things  began  is  always  interesting  if 
the  things  amount  to  anything. 

ADVENTURES  tells  the  beginning  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Cincinnati,  how  the  society  could  not  func- 
tion until  the  aftermath  of  a  disaster  set  it  going.  An- 
other chapter  tells  the  tragic  fate  of  the  first  C.  O.  S. 
of  Chicago. — How  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  In- 
diana started  right  and  How  it  won  its  unique  place  in 
the  confidence  of  the  state  and  of  the  institution  men, 
is  the  theme  of  the  second  Part.— Part  three  tells  how 
feeble-minded  children  were  made  happy  and  useful  so 
that  hundreds  of  them  earned  their  living. — The  fourth 
Part  tells  some  intimate  things  about  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities,  especially  of  how  the  marvelous 
evolution  which  has  brought  it  to  its  present  great  es- 
tate as  the  biggest  force  in  social  progress,  was  fos- 
tered.— Part  five  gives  some  of  the  facts  about  the  early 
days  of  the  Schools  for  social  workers. — Part  six  is  a 
vivid  story  of  five  years  propaganda  for  the  Feeble- 
minded.— And  the  seventh  Part  is  about  what  the  Red 
Cross  did  for  the  boys  in  the  training  camps  and  what 
some  folks  tried  to  have  it  do  in  Home  service  after 
the  Armistice. 

Ready  May  1st.  About  450  pp.  Cloth.  Price 
$3.00  net,  by  mail  postage  25  cents  everywhere. 
Order  from  the  author,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  or 
may  be  had  from  The  Survey.  Will  be  on  sale 
at  the  National  Conference. 


WHEN  all  of  our  immigrants 
wear  Hart  Schaffner  and 
Marx  clothes,  wash  daily 
with  Ivory  Soap,  eat  Cali- 
fornia prunes,  speak  good  English, 
read  The  Saturday  Evening  Post  and 
vote  a  straight  ticket,  will  they  be 
Americans?  Do  we  want  them  to  be 
such  Americans?  In  our  wild  plunges 
at  Americanization,  we  have  set  up 
patterns  that  none  of  us  fancy  for  our- 
selves. And  yet  we  laugh  at  a  fellow 
who  smells  like  garlic  or  sounds  like 
Przemysl  or  looks  like  Tut-ankh- 
Amen — and  tries  to  be  just  himself. 
A  promising  bit  of  prophecy  by  Ruth 
Crawford  in  the  May  Graphic  issue. 


THE  SURVEY, 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 

I  am  an  able-minded  American  and  want  to  whet  my 
wits  on  The  SURVEY.  I  enclose  (will  send  on  receipt  of 
bill)  $5  for  a  year's  subscription  ($2.50  for  six  months). 

Name  


Address 
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Communications 

(Continued  from  page  110) 

The  reasons  do  not  rest  wholly  at  the  door  of  the  organizatio 
themselves.  There  is  a  lack  of  money  for  field  work  and  fa( 
finding  studies.  Many,  many  local  organizations  are  so  smi 
that  they  would  fail  to  recognize  leadership  when  they  saw 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true  that  national  organizations  have  n 
sensed  enough  the  feel  of  the  country.  Representatives  hai 
passed  through  town,  it  is  true,  but  have  usually  not  remaim 
long  enough  to  catch  the  subtler  values  of  the  community- 
national  organizations  have  not  always  realized  fully  that  loc 
organizations  are  on  the  firing  line — that  they  are  dealing  wit 
boards  on  whom  there  may  be  many  Babbitts,  that  they  a 
facing  local  prejudices  colored  with  a  mid-Victorian  philosoph 
that  they  are  handling  problems  as  varied  as  the  kinds  of  tl 
ubiquitous  sparrow. 

That  there  is  another  weakness  somewhere  is  evidenced  fro 
the  fact  that  there  has  grown  up  a  habit  among  local  societies 
circularizing  each  other  for  information  instead  of  instinctive 
turning  to  the  national  bodies  for  it. 

One  of  the  chief  elements  in  this  loose  tie-up  between  nation: 
and  local  groups  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  latter  that  th< 
have  no  participation  in  the  formulation  of  policies.    This  w 
one  of  the  factors  involved  in  a  radical  reorganization  o>f  t 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  during  the  past  three  yea 
Meeting  of  boards  of  directors  are  too  often  held  mainly  in  Nei 
York   or   Washington    and    executive   committees    are  chose 
from  a  small  geographical  area.     In  some  instances  the  pursu 
of  this  policy  has  led  to  open  revolt. 

As  the  "  Engineer  "  points  out,  there  are  many  over-organiz 
communities,  but  that  criticism  does  not  hold  for  the  enti 
United  States.    Any  one  who  has  done  social  work  in  the  Soutl 
for  instance,  would  dispute  such  a  statement.     There  are  sti 
frontier  posts,  so  far  as  social  work  is  concerned,  in  the  ri 
middle  valley.     Indiana  has  certainly  not  been  over-organize 
Its  incarceration  of  the  insane  in  county  jails  while  awaiti 
admission  to  hospitals  for  the  insane  is  a  national  scandal. 
Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  the  state,  there  is  nothing  in  the  w 
of  a  psychopathic  ward  or  hospital. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  solution  offered  by  the  "  Engineer. 
Fact-finding,  yes,  we  need  a  great  deal  of  it.    National  organ! 
zations  appreciate  the  need  for  research  and  analysis,  but  ha 
difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  funds.     I  question  the  un 
of    measurement    which    your    correspondent    would    set    u 
"  Multiple  counsel,"  yes,  but  how  will  he  bring  about  "  mul 
pie  administration"?     It  seems  fair  to  ask  for  a  more  luc 
explanation  of  his  solution.    Personally  I  shrink  from  his  stani 
ard  of  measurement.     It  is  difficult  to  control  social  expe 
mentation;  human  life  cannot  be  poured  into  a  test  tube. 

PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 

General  Secretary,  Family  Welfare  Society, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


To  THE  EDITOR:  One  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  social  work  a 
present  is  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  its  leaders  to  submi 
from  time  to  time  a  record  of  their  activities  to  the  scrutiny  o 
one  engaged  in  another  profession.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  only  ; 
matter  of  time  when  each  social  agency  must  so  outline  it 
policies  and  functions,  so  correlate  them  with  the  policies  am 
functions  of  all  other  agencies  in  the  same  general  field,  and  s< 
visualize  the  needs  of  the  future  that  it  is  at  all  times  fulfill 
ing  a  legitimate  demand  for  the  service  it  is  rendering  at  anj 
particular  moment.  Furthermore,  competition  in  the  field  o: 
solicitation  is  resulting  in  a  demand  that  this  service  be  producet 
at  the  lowest  possible  figure  in  order  that  the  goods,  or  service 
may  be  marketed  at  a  reasonable  price.  In  addition  to  low  cost 
of  production  will  also  come  a  demand  for  the  adoption  of  scien- 
tific methods  in  marketing  the  goods.  Only  a  little  longer  an 
field  agents  to  be  allowed  to  rest  content  with  merely  offering 
the  goods  for  sale.  Their  task  in  the  future  will  be  to  go  oui 
and  create  a  demand  for  the  goods  put  out  by  the  house  the) 
represent,  not  among  those  whose  vision  and  foresight  has  dis- 
covered the  need,  but  among  those  for  whom  the  service  was 
originally  intended.  Later  as  competition  in  the  field  of  solici- 
tation becomes  keener  will  there  arise  a  demand  for  a  social 
service  accountant  who  will  not  wait  until  conditions  become  sc 
bad  that  a  "  survey  "  is  necessary  to  arouse  the  community  out 
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its  lethargy,  but  who  will  go  over  the  books  at  regular  inter- 
Is,  ascertain  where  assets  are  accumulating,  where  losses  are 
cruing,  and  suggest  whatever  methods  are  necessary  to  remedy 
nditions. 

This  should  not  be  interpreted  to  mean  that  each  national 
;ency  should  at  once  formulate  a  modus  operandi  to  be  fol- 
wed  explicitly  by  every  local  agency.  Such  a  policy  would  be 

disastrous  as  for  a  clothing  manufacturer  to  insist  that  every 
tail  dealer  in  his  territory  sell  clothing  of  the  same  weight 
d  style.  The  plan  must  be  adjusted  to  fit  local  conditions. 

CHARLES  F.  ROGERS 

Occupational  Supervisor,  Anti-Tuberculosis  League, 
Cleveland 


A  Foot-note  by  the  Engineer 

To  THE  EDITOR:  If  the  national  agencies  are  not  functioning 

a   satisfactory   way,    to   whom    is    the    responsibility  finally 

largeable?    For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  we  submit  that 

:ter  a  local  agency  has  reached  a  certain  degree  of  minimum 

rength,  it,  as  a  member  of  the  constituency  of  the  national 
jency,  must  accept  its  share  of  the  responsibility.  Who  else  is 
i  regulate  the  agent  if  the  principal  does  not?  Constituencies 
the  principal)  must  therefore  look  in  the  mirror  when  they 
onder  who  is  responsible  for  poor  work  and  address  them- 
Ives  to  the  increase  of  their  capacities  for  constructively  dis- 
targing  this  responsibility. 

In  many  national  movements  responsibility  has  not  been  ac- 
:pted.  Local  agencies  in  general  appear  to  have  very  naturally 
losen  to  secure  as  many  of  the  benefits  of  cooperation  with  as 
™r  of  the  responsibilities  as  possible.  There  are  notable  ex- 
:ptions  of  course,  yet  the  attitude  mirrored  by  prevailing  re- 
.tionships  is  traceable  to  that  fundamental  attitude.  If  what 
as  been  created  is  worth  preserving,  it  seems  evident  that  the 
mstituency  of  a  given  movement  must  increasingly  assume  the 
rsponsibility  for  preservation. 

So  far  as  the  national  agencies  with  which  we  have  had  con- 
ict  are  concerned  they  are  manned  by  sincere,  hard-working 
nd  well  intentioned  persons.  It  is  quite  apparent,  however, 
iat  they  are  confronted  by  more  obstacles  than  any  principal 
lay  reasonably  leave  in  the  way  of  an  agent  for  any  length  of 
me.  The  result  is  that  they  are  compelled  to  devote  an  un- 
jasonable  proportion  of  their  time  and  energy  to  maintaining 
lemselves  as  going  concerns. 

Like  all  other  values,  nature  only  yields  the  values  of  co- 
peration  at  a  price.  Local  agencies  may  live  alone  for  a  time, 
ledia  for  cooperation  may  prolong  their  effective  life.  The 
dvantages  of  media  for  cooperation  may  not  long  be  availed 
f  without  paying  the  price. 

Design  and  Mass  Production 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Reviewers,  to  be  sure,  need  weapons  of  de- 
:nse  as  well  as  offense  and  some  reviewers  think  they  are 
qually  skilled  in  the  use  of  both.  For  example,  a  reviewer 
:els  immune  against  the  victims  of  his  comment  if  he  begins 
;ith  the  assumption  that  the  author  he  dissects  lacks  "real 
omprehension,"  "stays  on  the  surface"  and  "does  not  come 
nywhere  near"  some  question  which  he,  the  reviewer,  thinks 
tiould  have  been  the  real  point  at  issue.  Such  a  beginning  is 

sort  of  coat  of  mail,  and  the  author  himself  is  usually  big 
nough  to  show  up  the  reviewer  by  not  trying  to  penetrate  it 
nth  arrows  of  his  own — dulled  at  the  beginning  of  their  flight 
ecause  the  public  believes  the  reviewer,  or  at  least  believes 
im  long  enough  to  find  out  that  he  is  also  of  the  blind. 

So  we  find  Bruno  Lasker  reviewing  Charles  R.  Richards's 
Irt  in  Industry.  He  begins  as  we  have  indicated  and  this 
Hakes  the  review  an  easy  one  to  write,  but  not — for  others, 

ho  have  more  practical  contact  with  the  field — to  read. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  review  Bruno  Lasker's  review,  but 
re  may  be  pardoned  the  belief  that  a  reviewer  for  the  SURVEY 
JRAPHIC  might  be  expected  to  know  what  a  survey  is.  Pro- 
essor  Richards's  book  is  a  survey.  Its  effectiveness  as  a  report 
nd  the  vitality  of  its  conclusions  derive  their  motive  power 
rom  findings  in  the  fields  surveyed. 

A  survey  of  your  lot  gives  you  the  lay  of  the  land,  figures 
.nd  findings  regarding  it;  it  does  not  tell  you  that  if  you  were 
.  better  farmer  than  presumably  you  are  you  could  grow  sweet 
orn  on  it  instead  of  the  potatoes  with  which  you  are  already 
laving  fine  success. 


Lafayette  Statue 


Recharge  your 
mental  batteries 


The  "trail  blazers"  in  social  work  are  as 
dynamic  as  any  other  leaders.  They  be- 
came great  mainly  through  contact  with 
their  fellows  and  exchanging  their  most 
serious  opinions  and  convictions. 

What  they  have  done,  are  doing,  and  are 
going  to  do,  will  be  told  by  them  personally 
at  the 

50th  Anniversary  Session 

National  Conference 
of  Social  Work 

Washington,  D.  C. 
May  16-23 

If  you  haven't  received  the  Conference 
program,  write  to  the  General  Secretary 
for  it  NOW.  Then  ask  yourself  if  your 
job,  your  ambition,  your  growth  and  use- 
fulness, can  help  being  given  a  mighty  im- 
petus by  your  attendance. 

Recharge  your  mental  batteries  by  rub- 
bing shoulders  with  other  DOERS. 

Special  Railroad  Rates 

For  information  in  regard  to  the  Con- 
ference, railroad  rates,  hotel  reservation, 
etc.,  write  to 

WILLIAM  HAMMOND  PARKER,  Gen.  Sec. 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
1714  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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TWO  THOUSAND  NEW  READERS 

FOR  MAY 

is  a  reasonable  objective  for 

The  JOURNAL  of 
SOCIAL    FORCES 

Published   bi-monthly  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina 

if  its  present  readers  and  constituency  prove  their 
enthusiasm  by  active  cooperation  and  if  its  merits 
are  presented  even  in  a  partial  way.  Look,  for 
instance,  at 

THE  MAY  JOURNAL 

in  honor  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  National  Conference, 
with_its  notable  contributors,  worthy  of  as  wide  reading  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain;  indeed  it  becomes  an  obligation  upon  not 
only  THE  JOURNAL  but  upon  all  those  interested  in  making 
new  contributions  to  extend  the  points  of  contact  for  such 
articles  as 

Societal  Variables  by  Franklin  H.  Giddings 

Law  and  Morals  by  Roscoe  Pound 

Larger  Meanings  of  Social  Work  by  James  H.  Tufts 

What  are  the  Case  Workers  Really  Doing?  by 

Ada  Sheffield 

The  Interdependence  of  Sociology  and  Social  Work  by 

Ernest  W.  Burgess 

The  Function  of  the  Committee  in  Community  Work  by 

Jos.  C.  Logan 

What  is  a  Community?  by  Stuart  A.  Queen 
and  important  departmental  contributions  by  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn, 
Professor  Charles  A.  Merriam,  Professor  John  M.  Tillin,  Dr. 
Robert    Moton,   and   many   others   besides   the    Southern   Home 
Folks  in  a 

SYMPOSIUM  ON  A  DECADE  OF  PROGRESS 
IN  SOCIAL  WORK 

in  the  Southern  States— later  to  be  continued  for  all  the  states— 
and  a  symposium  on  the  programs  of  state  conferences  through- 
out the  states  of  the  nation,  besides  many  other  features  as  good. 

THE  SEPTEMBER  JOURNAL 

will  be  devoted  especially  to  The  School  and  Education  with  a 
continuation  of  the  series  by  Professor  Giddings,  Dean  Pound, 
and  others,  and  with  leading  articles  by  Professor  Wm.  H. 
Kilpatrick,  President  Harry  Woodburn  Chase,  Professor  Robert 
D.  W.  Connor,  Professor  Thomas  D.  Elliott,  Mr.  E.  C.  Lindeman, 
and  others  equally  as  good.  And  in 

THE  MARCH  JOURNAL 

you  will  want  to  read  such  articles  as  Gerald  Johnson's  "Mr. 
Babbitt  Arrives  at  Erzerum  " ;  Marjory  Stoneman  Douglas'  "  The 
University  and  the  Forgotten  Curriculum";  Joseph  K.  Hart's 
^The  Social  Responsibility  of  Education";  James  Q.  Dealey's 
"  Government  in  Relation  to  Sociology  and  Social  Progress " ; 
Jesse  F.  Steiner's  "  Community  Organization  and  The  Crowd 
Spirit " ;  E.  C.  Branson's  "  How  Farm  Tenants  Live " ;  Anna 
B.  Pratt's  "Should  the  Visiting  Teacher  Be  a  New  Official?" 
and  others. 

NEXT  YEAR,  OTHER  UNUSUAL  FEATURES-  SEE  THE 
MAY  NUMBER  FOR  ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SPECIAL  OFFER:  As  a  trial  subscription  we  will  send  the 
May  and  September  numbers  for  the  regular  price  of  $1.00,  and 
also  the  March  number  free  as  long  as  the  issue  lasts.  Or  we 
shall  be  glad  to  list  you  for  a  year's  subscription  at  the  regular 
price  of  $2.50 — more  than  six  hundred  double  column  pages  of 
contributions  not  to  be  found  elsewhere — all  for  less  than  one 
cent  a  day. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  SOCIAL  FORCES 

Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


Art  in  Industry  was  undertaken  for  a  very  specific  purpc 
explained  in  these  words,  quoting  the  very  first  sentence  of  t 
preface   (and  it  is  part  of  the  reviewer's  religion  always 
read  the  preface) :  "The  object  of  the  survey  embodied  in  t 
following  report  is  to  ascertain  as  accurately  as  possible  t 
situation  existing  in  America's  art  industries  as  to  standards 
design  and  the  conditions  that  at  present  operate  to  limit  the 
standards.    The  report  is  based  on  no  theory  or  traditional  poi 
of  view,  but  has  sought  to  be  thoroughly  objective  in  its  at 
tude  and  methods." 

We  cannot  read  into  this  any  intention  on  the  part  of  t 
author  to  discuss  "the  future  of  the  handcrafts"  or  the  "n 
trend  of  public  taste  not  only  in  this  country  but  everywhere 
which  Mr.  Lasker  thinks  should  have  been  treated  and  on  1 
basis  of  which  he  criticizes  Professor  Richards's  findings.  T 
volume  is  concerned  with  a  definite  task  and  has  completed 
we  think,  in  a  manner  and  with  results  that,  barring  detra 
tions  by  incompetents,  should  be  of  telling  value  for  the  a 
vancement  of  design  in  American  industrial  art. 

ENEMY    OR   TOOL 

Mr.  Lasker's  view  is  clouded  by  certain  incorrect  or  ina< 
quate  information  regarding  mass  production  and  the  functic 
of  the  machine. 

The  machine  remains  a  tool  no  matter  how  many  belts  ar 
gears  and  dynamos  may  be  concerned  in  its  operation.    A  tai 
hammer  is  a  tool  and  a  trip  hammer  is  also  a  tool.    The  di 
ference  is  one  of  size  or  power  or  complexity.      The  pow 
driven  Jacquard  loom  is  a  complicated  tool,  but  its  utility 
identical  with,  though  greater  than,  that  of  the  hand  loom.  Tl 
point  at  issue  is  not  that  of  mechanical  execution,  not  of  tl 
means  of  production  used,  but  of  the  design  fed  to  the  machi 
Mr.  Lasker  believes  with  many  others,  we  take  it,  that 
machine  is  responsible  for  the  bog  in  which  American  taste  w 
mired  during  the  nineteenth  century.     Responsibility  can  har< 
be  fastened  upon  an  inanimate  thing,  upon  a  device  or-mechai 
ism. 

Responsibility  for  this  great  slump  in  design  must  be  laid 
the  door  of  those  who  misused  the  machine  for  ulterior  em 
For  these  abuses  of  the  tool,  the  uncanny  mechanism  was  fir 
an    intriguing   toy    and    then    a   golden    opportunity    for    quii 
turnover. 

Did  the  craftsmen  come  to  the  rescue  then  with  fine  mode 
for  the  machines  to  emulate  or  pattern  after?  To  the  cor 
trary,  they  fought  the  machine  and  still  see  in  it  their  gres 
enemy,  instead  of  an  opportunity. 

The  machine  can  do  no  better  than  seek  to  execute  as  we 
as  the  craftsman.  Bearing  in  mind  the  results  exhibited  in  th 
last  Silk  Exposition  we  begin  to  wonder  if  craftsmen  or  womc 
could  be  found  capable  of  producing  the  outstanding  weave 
there  exhibited.  Yet  there  lies  their  opportunity — to  design  fo 
the  machine. 

Many  demurrers  are  put  in  at  once:  craftsmen  cannot  wor 
with  such  tools.  Why  not?  Because  they  are  power-driven,  o 
because  the  hard  work  on  them  must  be  done  by  operatives 
Have  not  craftsmen  always  had  to  bow  to  the  possibilities  « 
their  tools?  The  modern  industrial  art  producer  does  the  sam 
thing. 

Mr.  Lasker  insists  that  design  must  lead  and  the  technics 
expedients  must  follow.  We  reply  that  that  is  exactly  the  casi 
and  at  the  same  time  we  assert  that  the  converse  must  also  b 
true.  As  the  craftsman's  tools  have  always  limited  his  ide« 
while  his  ideal  always  invited  new  inventions  to  improve  hi 
tools,  so  does  the  modern  machine  limit  the  designer  while  < 
the  same  time  the  design  inspires  always  new  inventions  to  in) 
prove  the  machine. 

IT'S  PRETTY,  BUT  IS   IT  ART? 

No,  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  machine.  The  trouble  lies,  a 
Art  in  Industry  makes  clear,  with  the  quality  of  design  avail 
able  for  the  machine  to  execute,  with  the  means  available  fo 
training  designers,  with  particular  circumstance  in  given  indus 
tries,  and  with  certain  conditions  best  described  as  sociologies 
which  really  have  to  do  with  organization,  business  competitior 
labor,  methods  of  distribution  and  the  low  standard  of  publi 
taste  in  the  matter  of  design. 

It  is  the  sheer  complexity  of  the  machine  in  industrial  at 
production  that  has  prevented  many  from  understanding  it 
real  place  and  merits.  Yet  its  complexity  has  but  kept  ste 
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with  that  in  life  generally.     Everything  we  do  and  think  has 
^  grown  complex  in  like  degree. 

We  cannot  do  without  the  machine.  Nor  can  we  do  with- 
out the  craftsman.  They  are  not  enemies  but  collaborators. 
The  craftsman  must  learn  to  understand  these  complex  ma- 
chines, to  work  for  them,  and  to  master  them.  If  he  has  this 
much  to  his  credit  and  his  design  then  calls  for  still  other  de- 
vices, inventors  will  provide  them  literally  over  night. 

Nor  will  this  mean  that  the  craftsman  doing  the  whole  work 

himself,   as  an   individual,   can  be  dispensed   with.     In   a  well 

ordered  social  system,  with  cultural  standards,  the  craftsman's 

work  gives   the  keynote  in   design   for  machine   production  to 

follow.     In  that  respect  our  own  system  is  certainly  not  well 

Bordered.     Is  it  perhaps  because  we  have  too  few  good  crafts- 

4  men? 

We  do  not  join  in  the  adulation  of  the  craftsman  current 
!  among  those  who  attack  the  machine  but  buy  its  products.  A 
i?good  craftsman  is  a  godsend;  a  poor  one  is  less  useful  to  the 
*f  community  than  the  most  humdrum  union  operative. 

These  are  lines  in  which  Mr.  Lasker,  in  turn,  fails  to  "show 
any  real  comprehension."  He  needs  above  all  to  get  a  few 
close-ups  of  design  on  its  way  through  the  mill  and  a  few  more 
of  the  finished  object  on  its  way  from  distributor  to  consumer 
to  appreciate  what  Professor  Richards  sought  to  find  out,  and 
to  understand  his  conclusions. 

THE  FALLACY  OF  "  ARTISTIC  TEMPERAMENT  " 

Among  other  things  he  will  find,  for  instance,  that  design 
may  also  be  subject  to  sociological  conditions,  that  it  may  suf- 
fer from  a  capital-and-labor  disease.  Also  he  may  learn  that 
the  notion  that  designers  should  be  free  entirely  from  all  re- 
strictions which  control  other  walks  of  life  is  a  burst  bubble. 
Of  course,  "artistic  temperament"  is  frowned  upon  in  trade. 
It  ought  to  be  frowned  upon  anywhere.  Temperament  has 
done  more  to  hamper  art  appreciation  than  lack  of  public  taste. 
It  belongs  in  places  where  flowing  neckties  in  the  male  and  cul- 
tivated ugliness  in  the  female  are  proofs  of  artistic  prowess. 
What  is  needed  in  design,  whether  in  industry  or  elsewhere,  is 
not  artistic  temperament  but  plain,  solid,  hard-earned  artistic 
ability,  which  means  a  development  of  natural  aptitudes,  or 
talents  with  the  aid  of  work,  study  and  infinite  pains  toward  a 
productive  end. 

Of  course  designers  deteriorate  if  they  work  in  the  same 
line  steadily,  whether  for  one  concern  or  a  number.  But  the 
cause  is  again  sociological  and  of  a  piece  with  similar  faults 
among  other  types  of  workmanship.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  machine.  Organized  industry  will  naturally  find  its  ad- 
vantages wherever  it  can  at  least  cost  of  cash  and  effort.  Fer- 
tility of  imagination  soon  passes,  because  this  means  breadth  of 
contact  and  freshness  of  vision. 

These  conditions,  so  far  as  designers  are  concerned,  are  on 
the  mend.  They  are  gradually  receiving  a  deserved  and  neces- 
sary freedom,  which  not  only  means  a  grace  to  the  designers 
themselves,  but  signifies  further  an  awakening  among  their  em- 
ployers. 

Finally,  may  we  emphasize  again  the  fact  that  Art  in  In- 
dustry is  a  survey  undertaken  with  a  purpose  stated  in  good, 
clear  English,  that  its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  survey, 
and  finally  that  as  a  survey  it  is  prolific  of  endless  advantages 
for  American  industrial  art.  Certainly  Professor  Richards  has 
not  set  out  to  prove  that  we  need  to  put  art  into  industry  by 
taking  industry  out  of  art. 

RICHARD  L.  BACH 

dissociate  in  Industrial  Arts,  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 
New  York 

The  Gregarious  Instinct 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Mr.  Cooley's  article  in  the  January 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC  is  a  joy.  It  is  a  refreshment  to  read  a  man 
who  can  see  something  in  instinct  besides  the  tendency  to  do 
particular  things. 

There  is  one  little  criticism  I  want  to  make,  namely,  as  to 
Mr.  Cooley's  scepticism  about  the  "gregarious"  instinct, 
of  which  he  says  he  is  not  aware  that  there  is  any  such 
evidence  of  its  existence  as  there  is  of  an  instinct  of  fear  or 
anger.  That  is  true.  The  evidence  is  not  so  obvious,  but  is 
not  there  conclusive  evidence  in  the  universal  tendency  of 
children  to  form  in  groups,  to  play  first  group  cooperative  and 
then  group  competitive  games,  for  young  men  to  form  societies 


THE    SHOCKING   STORY 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  JAIL 

Crucibles 
of  Crime 

By  Joseph  F.  Fishman 

For  many  years  the  only  Inspector  of  Prisons  for  the  U.  8. 
Government  in  territory  embracing  the  United  States,  Alaska 
and  Porto  Rico;  and  Independent  Investigator  for  Federal, 
State  and  Municipal  Governments. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  EVER  WRITTEN  TO  REVEAL 
TO  THE  WHOLE  PUBLIC  THE  OUTRAGEOUS 
CONDITION  UNDER  WHICH  MEN,  WOMEN 
AND  CHILDREN  —  INNOCENT  AS  WELL  AS 
GUILTY— LIVE  IN  THE  JAILS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AND  HOW  THE  JAILS  ARE  CON- 
STANTLY TURNING  OUT  MORE  AND  WORSE 
CRIMINALS.  TIME  AND  PLACE  ARE  GIVEN. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  says :  "  Mr.  Fishman  has  written  the 
most  complete  and  searching  indictment  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jail  that  we  have  yet  seen." 

Dean  George  W.  Kirchwey,  formerly  of  Columbia  University, 
says  :  "  Crucibles  of  Crime  is  an  Important  book,  too 
well  written  to  be  overlooked  and  too  damning  to  be 
ignored.  For  the  first  time  since  John  Howard  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  made  his  appall- 
ing revelations  of  the  conditions  of  confinement  in  the 
English  county  gaols,  we  have  in  this  book  from  the 
pen  of  an  equally  experienced  official  a  comparable 
revelation  of  the  conditions  under  which  prisoners  are 
confined  in  the  American  county  jail.  It  is  a  spirited 
performance  and  should  find  many  readers." 

Cloth,  300  pages        Price  $2.00        All  bookstores  or 

COSMOPOLIS  PRESS,  Publishers  Kl 


The  History  of 
Utopian  Thought 

By 

Joyce  O.  Hertzler,  Ph.D.   (Wisconsin) 

The  perfect  social  states  foreshadowed  by  the 
prophets  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
the  divinely  instituted  societies  of  the  apocalyptists 
the  "  Kingdom  of  God  "  of  Jesus,  the  "  City  of 
God  "  of  Augustine,  and  Savonarola's  theocracy 
are  examined  with  respect  to  (a)  actual  condi- 
tions at  the  time,  (b)  the  contrasts  in  nature  of 
the  perfect  states  proposed  as  substitutes,  (c)  the 
ways  and  means  of  effecting  the  transition  and 
(d)  the  significance  which  these  various  concep- 
tions may  have  for  us  today. 

These  results  are  then  compared  with  the 
theories  of  reconstruction  of  the  secular  Utopians 
Plato,  More,  Bacon,  Campanella,  Harrington, 
Morelly,  Babeuf,  Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  Cabet, 
Blanc,  Owen,  Bellamy,  Hertzka,  Wells,  etc. 

$3.00 
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Summer  Sessions 


Professionally  directed  summer  course  for 
community  and  social  workers,  dramatic 
teachers  and  little  theater  producers. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  THEATER 

and  Threshold  Playhouse 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL 


Clare  Tree  Major 
George  Arliss 
Stuart  Walker 


Walter  Hampden 
Wm.  Lyon  Phelps 
Robert   Edmond   Jones 


Direction   and   stage   crafts   taught  by  assisting  in   the 
productions  of  The  Threshold,  a  professional   theater 
playing  eight  times  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Six  weeks — July  2  to  August    I  1 .  Registration  limited. 

Write  for  catalog  C  today, 

CLARE  TREE  MAJOR,  Director 

571  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


Professional   Training 

in 

Children's  Work  Community    Organization 

Family  Welfare  Court  Work 

Medical  Social  Service  Industrial  Relations 

Psychiatric  Social  Work  Extension   Education 

Immigration  Problems 

Given  at  the 
School   of   Social   Work 

Simmons  College 

18  Somerset  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 
1923-24 

Exceptional  Opportunities 

for 
Practice  work 


ith  College  School  for 


Psychiatric  Social  Workers 

Child  Welfare  Workers          Community  Service  Workers 
Visiting  Teachers  Probation  Officers 

Attendance  Officers  Family  Case  Workers 

Medical  Social  Workers 

Summer  Session  —  July  5,  1923 

THE  DIRECTOR, 
SMITH  COLLEGE,  NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 


as  in  college — of  which  the  alleged  object  is  obviously  only  a 
excuse  for  getting  together — and  above  all,  introspectively  : 
the  fact  that  a  person's  feeling  about  the  group  is  clearly 
sense  of  feeling  and  acting  as  the  group,  of  being  the  group,  o 
in  the  truest  sense  a  member  (hand,  foot,  head  or  whateve 
part)  ? 

Sympathy  does  not  in  the  least  account  for  the  phenomena 
One  dog  may  sympathize  with  another  dog  running  rounc 
but  that  feeling  would  lead  him  to  pick  stones  out  of  the  wa 
of  the  other  dog  or  put  them  in  his  way  if  he  thought  he  like< 
jumping  over  them,  not  to  go_  running  round  with  him.  Sym 
pathy  with  another  person's  singing  would  not  make  you  wan 
to  go  and  sing  with  him;  perhaps  quite  the  reverse. 

Has  anybody  ever  given  any  account  of  what  the  feeling! 
of  a  chorus,  crew,  team,  town  meeting,  nation,  army,  or  mo 
really  are — of  what  is  meant  by  esprit  de  corps — which  leave: 
out  the  group  sense?  Is  there  any  comprehensible  law  o 
partnership  or  of  corporations  that  does  not  imply  the  spiritua 
existence  not  of  the  members  acting  toward  each  other  anc 
toward  the  public,  but  of  the  group? 

See  opinion  of  Sir  George  Jessel,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  ir 
the  case  of  Pooley  vs.  Driver,  5  Chancery  Division,  458,  quotec 
on  page  359  of  my  book  on  Play  in.  Education. 

The  thing  simply  can't  be  done. 

JOSEPH  LEE 

Boston 

Joy  in  Work 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  was  much  interested  in  noting  in  a  recen 
number  of  the  SURVEY  a  series  of  articles  on  Joy  in  Work, 
theme  whose  merit  entitles  it  a  much  larger  attention  than 
generally  receives.     Not  long  ago  I  was  talking  with  the  Mas 
ter  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  England,  and  the  con 
versation  turned  for  a  moment  on  the  beauty  of  the  window 
of  the  famous  chapel  of  Kings  College.      He  remarked  to  ra 
that   they  were    produced   by   common    Cambridge   craftsme 
working  at  a  few  pence  per  day  under  the  direction  of  master 
who  received  but  little  more. 

I  could  not  but  think  that  such  work  is  possible  only  t 
those  who  love  their  work  and  in  the  doing  of  it  they  so  iden 
tiffed  themselves  with  their  work  that  in  the  combined  beaut 
of  the  whole  the  work  grows  in  beauty  and  the  workmen  i 
skill  and  character. 

I   have  seen  the  process   manifesting   the   same   fruit  in   a 
sorts  of  fields  of  labor,  in  work  highly  arduous  and  prolonge< 
e.  g.  of  my  own  mother  in  her  country  home  as  a  farmer's  wife 
of  an  early  friend  engaged  as  a  farm  laborer,  of  merchants,  o 
teachers  of  men,  of  preachers,  of  mechanics — of  one,  a  grea 
physician,  who  once   remarked  to  me  concerning  his  only  soi 
about  to  enter  the  profession  with  him:  "  I  could  not  think  of 
myself  as  being  engaged  in  any  other  work." 

There  is  no  greater  error  than  the  associating  so  much  dull- 
ness and  wearisomeness  with  the  industrial  round  of  life.  The 
evil  lies  not  in  what  is,  but  what  we  think  it  is.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly plain  that  the  business  of  industry  is  to  provide  the 
opportunity,  through  adequate  leisure  and  education  a  pro- 
vision for  good  entertainment  for  the  cultivation  of  many  and 
varied  interests.  The  heavy  stress  that  men  now  seem  to  lay 
upon  practical  training,  using  the  word  "  practical  "  as  or 
narily  employed,  needs  a  vast  supplementation. 

F.  TRINDLE 

Sarasota,  Fla. 

Postage  Due! 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Some  time  since  I  used  your  columns  to 
protest  to  social  workers  against  common  practice  and  lack 
of  finesse  on  the  part  of  social  workers  in  sending  out  ques- 
tionnaires. 

Having  now  settled  that  problem  (sic!),  I  should  like  to 
attack  another  lack  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  professional 
social  workers  which  merits  attention. 

Today's  mail  brings  me  a  two  cent  due  envelope  containing 
a  piece  of  printed  matter  upon  which  the  sender — a  social 
working  organization  ostensibly  none  too  highly  endowed  finan- 
cially— had  already  paid  two  cents.  I  assume  that  sending  out 
a  large  issue  of  these  booklets  as  first  class  mail  was  deliberate; 
that  the  calculated  additional  one  cent  cost  over  third  class 
postage  was  assumed  as  a  matter  of  good  business  judgment. 
But  what  can  be  said  of  the  business  methods  of  this  association 
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?hen  it  is  apparent  that  a  sample  envelope  was  not  scaled  to 
lake  sure  that  sufficient  postage  was  attached? 

Few  advertisers  would  dare  to  risk  stirring  up  a  prospect 
st  by  such  a  blunder  and  I  wonder  if  social  work  organiza- 
ons  can  afford  to?  And  yet,  as  I  have  intimated  above,  this 
xperience  is  not  unique.  In  fact,  it  has  happened  sufficiently 
ften  and  from  such  diverse  sources,  as  to  make  it  appear  to 
le  that  a  problem  and  not  a  mere  error  is  being  cited  here. 

PROSPECT  LIST 

Guarding  the  White  Birth-Rate 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  your  editorial,  "Forbidden  Information," 
'ebruary  15,  1923,  you  quote  from  my  booklet,  The  New 
''amily,  which  the  Virginia  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  mails 
o  newly  married  couples  with  a  companion  booklet,  "  Feeding 
he  New  Family." 

The  first  applies  to  the  prevention  of  conception  and  reads 
s  follows :  "  Physicians  know  that  any  means  used  for  the 
revention  of  conception  is  not  only  a  violation  of  Divine  and 
uman  law,  but  is  harmful  to  the  health  of  the  woman  as 
/ell." 

The  second  part  of  the  quotation  does  not  apply  to  this  at 
11,  but  is  taken  from  another  paragraph  relating  to  criminal 
bortion,  the  whole  reading  as  follows:  "  Human  life  begins  at 
he  moment  of  conception,  and  its  destruction  is  a  direct  viola- 
on  of  the  command,  '  Thou  shalt  not  kill.'  The  state  law 
nakes  all  who  take  part  in  this  crime  punishable  by  confine- 
nent  in  the  state  prison." 

The  birth  control  people  do  not  dare  advocate  the  practice 
f  this  form  of  crime,  but  use  more  subtle  means  accomplishing 
he  same  purpose  wjth  less  risk. 

Divine  law,  however,  makes  no  distinction. 

W.  A.  FLECKER,  M.  D. 

State  Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  Richmond,  Va. 

[We  regret  the  telescoping  of  two  paragraphs  into  an  inaccu- 
ate  quotation.  Correspondence  which  Dr.  Flecker  encloses 
•ith  his  letter  throws  further  light  on  his  position,  and  we 
uote  as  follows: 

"  I  have  watched  with  much  anxiety  the  steady  decrease  in 
le  birth  rate  of  our  native-born  American  stock,  and  the 
apid  increase  of  undesirable  foreigners. 
"New  York  State  showed  in  1917  a  birth-rate  of  17  per 
,OOO  of  native  born  and  the  marvelous  rate  of  90  and  91 
mongst  immigrants  from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe. 

"  This    immigration    and    high    birth-rate    has    already   con- 
erted  some  of  the  New  England  states,  and  some  cities,  as 
Jew  York,  Chicago  and  Boston,  into  foreign  settlements. 
"  The  Japanese  and  Chinese  are  already  bringing  about  the 
ame  situation  upon  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"  The  white  population  of  Virginia  and  other  Southern  states 
largely  of   the  pure  American,   Nordic  stock,   and  capable, 
nder  favorable  environments,  of  perpetuating  the  race. 
"  In  my  humble  way,  I  am  doing  what  I  can  in  connection 
with  my  regular  work,  to  create  a  sentiment  in  Virginia  against 
any  influences  that  will  decrease  our  white  birth-rate,  while 
nstructing  mothers  how  to  guard  the  health  and  lives  of  the 
nfants  they  bear." 

THE  EDITOR.] 

Cleaning  Seattle  Offices 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  article  which  appeared  in  the  January 
SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY,  "  Scrubbing  Skyscrapers,"  in  which  con- 
ditions existing  among  some  of  the  women  office  cleaners  in  the 
New  York  financial  district  were  described,  interested  me 
greatly.  Slightly  less  than  one-third  of  the  employes  of  the 
large  building  management  concern  in  Seattle  where  I  am  do- 
ing personnel  work,  are  women  office  cleaners. 

The  big  problem  which  the  article  raises  will  remain  un- 
solved as  long  as  office  hours  in  large  buildings  are  what  they 
are  today,  and  as  long  as  social  and  industrial  conditions  are 
such  that  some  women  have  to  add  to  family  earnings.  We  do 
feel,  however,  that  our  situation  is  a  great  improvement  over 
that  described  in  your  article.  This  is  partly  due,  of  course, 
to  the  fact  that  the  congestion  and  consequent  bad  living  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  New  York  do  not  exist  to  anything  like 
the  same  extent  in  Seattle,  and  to  differences  in  population 
between  cosmopolitan  New  York  and  Seattle.  We  like  to  be- 


To  members  of  this  year's  graduating 
classes,  and  to  recent  college  graduates ; 
to  students  from  foreign  countries,  and 
to  social  workers   with  some  experi- 
ence, the  school  offers  six  fellowships 
of  $ i  ,200  each.    These  offer  candidates 
in  each  of  these  groups  opportunities 
to  obtain  nine  months  of  training  in 
New  York,  beginning    in    October. 
Your  application  must  be 
hied    before  April   2,ist. 
Send  immediately  for 
application  blank. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
Ifeto  fork 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered:  History  and  Development  of  Social  Work, 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Preventable 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organi- 
zation, Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economics, 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statis- 
tics, Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  a  Social  Or- 
ganization. 

Field  work  training  under  professional  executives. 
Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

Training   for   leadership   in   Recreation.     One    and   two 

year  course. 
Special  course  in  Dramatics.    Summer  Courses. 

Write  for  circular 
800  S.  Halsted  St.  (Hull  House)  Chicago 


NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE 

309  Homer  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for  physical  education. 
Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee  created  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education ;  35  national  organizations  co- 
operating. Maintained  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 
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"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  ab'ke  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  second  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Atk    for    Booklet    S — it    will    be    sent    postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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will  be  a   revelation   to  you.   they  are  so  sweet,   clean,   well 
put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 
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Electric  Clock  Systems 
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lieve,  however,  that  there  are  other  factors  that  make  th 
statistics  for  our  sixty-eight  women  show  up  more  favorabl 
than  those  for  the  three  hundred  and  eight  women  in  Ne' 
York. 

We  are  careful  in  our  selection  of  women  to  do  office  clean 
ing.  They  must  pass  a  physical  examination  and  convince  ou 
doctor  that  they  have  the  physique  to  do  as  hard  work  as  thi 
in  the  hours  required — the  best  we  have  been  able  to  work  ou 
We  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  homes  and  families  o 
all  the  women,  through  visits  to  their  homes  and  through  th 
contacts  made  in  various  social  gatherings  throughout  th 
year. 

They  are  given  periodic  re-examinations,  and  if  it  appear 
that  this  work  added  to  their  family  responsibilities  is  injur 
ing  their  health,  we  help  them  to  make  necessary  changes.  A 
the  women  may  have  free  medical  care  in  case  of  illness,  arn 
after  six  months  of  service  they  may  draw  as  much  as  si: 
weeks'  pay  during  illness  in  any  one  year.  The  fact  that  onl; 
six  of  our  women  have  drawn  sick-leave  this  winter,  and  threi 
of  those  as  the  result  of  accidents  outside  of  working  hours 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  work  is  not  injurious.  Even 
woman  has  a  week's  vacation  after  six  months  of  service  anc 
two  weeks'  vacation  after  a  year  or  more  of  service.  Thi 
company  has  a  recreation  camp  on  the  shores  of  Puget  Sounc 
twenty-five  miles  from  the  city,  where  they  may  spend  theii 
vacations  without  housing  or  transportation  charges.  We  hav< 
an  annual  picnic  at  the  camp,  a  Christmas  party  and  a  spring 
dance,  when  they  have  a  chance  to  get  acquainted  with  every- 
one else  who  works  for  the  company. 

Attractive  rest-rooms  and  dressing-rooms  equipped  with  stee 
lockers,  showers  and  adequate  dressing  facilities  are  providec 
Each  woman  is  furnished  three  attractive  uniforms  and  a  car. 
each  year — and  no  other  dress  may  be  worn  at  work.  A  rest 
period  is  provided  at  night  and  in  the  morning,  and  hot  coffe* 
is  served  in  our  tea-room  at  these  times  without  charge  to  the 
women.  We  have  a  graded  scale  of  pay,  an  increase  bein 
granted  at  the  end  of  six  months  and  at  the  end  cf  a  year's 
service.  We  have  no  definite  plan  after  that,  but  have  grante< 
increases  at  the  end  of  five  and  ten  years.  Our  one  womar 
who  has  worked  for  us  over  ten  years  received  a  $100  bonus 
and  a  month's  vacation,  in  addition  to  the  regular  increases 
at  that  time.  Our  rate  of  pay  for  this  class  of  work  is  abovt 
the  market  rate  for  Seattle. 

Paj/  ranges  from  $.39  per  hour  to  $.47,  according  to  th< 
length  of  service  and  the  nature  of  the  work.  The  averagt 
monthly  earnings  run  from  $40  to  $90  per  month.  No  women 
do  any  wet  mopping  or  scrubbing;  the  heaviest  work  is  clean- 
ing walls,  for  which  the  pay  is  $.45  and  $.47.  Fifty-two  women 
work  shifts  of  from  four  to  seven  and  a  half  hours,  starting  at 
5:30  P.  M.  The  others  work  a  four-hour  shift  starting  at 
4  A.  M.,  dusting  only.  One  woman  works  a  four-hour  shift 
both  night  and  morning. 

Our  women  are  not  referred  to  as  "  scrubwomen."  They 
are  high-grade  women,  commanding  the  respect  of  the  company 
and  of  our  tenants.  One  has  worked  with  the  company  four-i 
teen  years  and  twenty-four  for  more  than  four  years.  Fifty- 
four  are  American  citizens;  all  read  and  write  English;  thirty- 
four,  or  just  half,  live  in  houses  which  they  own.  Forty-two 
are  married  women  whose  husbands  earn  small  wages  or  are 
intermittently  employed;  all  the  others  are  widows.  All  but 
twenty-one  have  one  or  more  children  or  grandchildren  to  care 
for. 

We  believe  that  further  work  along  the  lines  we  are  follow- 
ing can  do  much  to  make  the  condition  of  all  women  doing  this 
class  of  work  more  favorable,  against  the  time  when  the  big 
social  and  economic  problems  involved  shall  be  nearer  a 
solution. 

HELEN  A.  CARNES 

Personnel  Director  for  the  Metropolitan  Building  Company, 
Seattle,  Washington 

Standing  on  Their  Tails 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  worked  this  outline  over  several 
times.  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

My  main  purpose  in  preparing  it  was  to  show  that  construc- 
tive work  is  the  first  item  in  a  social  program.  Most  programs, 
as  being  worked  out,  are  standing  on  their  tails.  It  can't  be 
done.  E.  T.  HARTMAN 

The  Child  Federation,  Philadelphia 
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The  Field  of  Social  Work  Analyzed 

(See  note  in  adjacent  column) 

I.  CONSTRUCTIVE  (Working  towards  the  desired  ends) 

A.  Health  Promotion   (Efficient  life  is  the  first  consider- 
ation) 

To  be  born  right  and  to  grow  right  is  the  basic  task. 
Upon  it  depends  the  evolution  of  the  soul,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  and  fitness  to  do  the  tasks  of  life. 
It  involves  prenatal  care,  nutrition,  personal  hygiene, 
mental  hygiene,  mouth  hygiene,  eye  hygiene,  sex 
hygiene,  industrial  hygiene,  community  hygiene,  home 
hygiene,  health  centers,  health  nursing,  play,  physical 
training,  housing,  recreation. 

B.  Social    Ethics    (The   sense    of    equitable   relationships, 
justice) 

C.  Education 

This  involves  the  schools  and  many  of  the  items  under 
A,  especially  mental  hygiene.  It  involves  play  and 
physical  training  because  of  their  part  in  education 
and  growth. 

D.  Civics    (The   promotion   of  civic   ideals   and  of   right 
governmental  action) 

E.  Economics   (The  promotion  of  the  economic  independ- 
ence of  the  individual.   Based  largely  on  the  preceding, 
especially  A,  B  and  C,  and  influenced  by  D) 

II.  PREVENTIVE  (Avoiding  dangers  after  symptoms  have 

developed  or  when  the  inducing  conditions  and  pre- 
ventives are  known) 

All  under  I  is  preventive,  but  its  object  is  health  of 
all  kinds. 

A.  Disease  (Such  as  preventives  of  smallpox,  diphtheria, 
etc.,  and  mouth  hygiene) 

The  most  effective  preventives  lie  under  I,  A. 

B.  Social  Injustice  (Changes  in  basic  ideals,  customs,  laws, 
etc.) 

Under  preventives  of  an  anti-social  attitude,  after  the 
symptoms  are  observed:  Probation,  Juvenile  Courts, 
Domestic  Relations  Courts,  Prison  Reform,  Prevention 
of  Cruelty,  etc.,  and  regulation  of  Child  Labor,  Hours 
of  Labor,  Wages,  Industrial  Accidents,  Health  in 
Industry,  etc. 

C.  Defectiveness   and   Illiteracy    (The  preventives   lie   in 
more  intensive  mental  hygiene   and   adjustments  with 
environment,  along  with  building  up  the  body.     The 
need  indicates  too  little  done  under  I.) 

D.  Civic   Corruption    (Changes   in    governmental    forms, 
political  readjustments,  the  development  of  civic  ideals, 
etc.    The  need  shows  a  failure  under  I.) 

E.  Poverty    (Prevented   by   regulating   relations   between 
employer  and  employes,  improvidence,  sickness,  ignor- 
ance, crime,  etc.) 

III.  REMEDIAL  (Therapeutic  measures  lie  mainly  under  I 

but  also  with  the  materia  medica  of  the  body,  the 
mind  and  the  spirit) 

A.  Sickness  (Through  hospitals,  dispensaries,  nursing,  etc.) 
Efficient  work  under  I  reduces  the  volume  here  and  is 
the  only  way  to  make  the  problem  manageable. 

B.  Delinquency  (Anti-social  acts  and  attitudes) 
Through     probation,     indeterminate     sentence,     courts, 
prisons,  parole,  etc.     (The  aim  in  all  this  should  be 
to  rehabilitate,  not  to  punish.) 

I  supplies  the  basic  remedy. 

C.  Insanity,  Defectiveness,  Illiteracy 

(Insanity  and  marked  defect  are  most  generally  recog- 
nized  and    handled.      The   remedial    program    should 
recognize  less  marked  degrees  of  defect  and  illiteracy, 
which  are  much  more  possible  of  cure) 
For    the    insane,    mainly    custodial,    though    there    is 
promise  in  occupational  therapy,  etc. 
The  remedy,  before  the  fact,  lies  under  I. 

D.  Anti-civic  (The  typical  politician,  the  bulk  of  modern 
politics.    The  remedy  lies  in  a  proper  emphasis  on  all 
under  I) 

E.  Poverty  (Related  to  A,  B,  C  and  D) 

Covered  now  mainly  through  poor  relief  and   efforts 

at  economic  rehabilitation. 

It   deals   with   those   poverty   stricken    and   dependent 

because  of  our  economic  system,  death,  accident,  neglect, 

abuse,  etc. 

The  fundamental  remedy  lies  under  I. 


Announcing 
petter 

on  Civic  Development  and  Social  Progress 

Better  Times,  New  York's  Welfare  Magazine,  has 
started  a  monthly  syndicate  service  of  articles  and  car- 
toons by  persons  of  national  prominence  on  city  plan- 
ning, public  health,  recreation,  education,  safety,  hous- 
ing and  other  civic  and  social  problems.  "  What  Other 
Cities  Are  Doing  "  is  a  regular  feature. 

Publications  in  60  different  cities  have  already  subscribed  for 
the  service.  Among  the  dally  newspapers  are  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  and  the  Minneapolis  Jour- 
nal. A  large  number  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  publications 
have  subscribed.  The  material  furnished  saves  the  time  of 
the  editor  and  enables  him  to  make  the  publication  more  In- 
teresting to  its  readers  and  more  valuable  to  its  organization 
and  to  its  community.  A  number  of  Community  Chests  and 
other  social  agencies  are  also  taking  the  service  for  use  in 
their  house  organs  and  Bulletins.  Other  social  agencies  are 
subscribing  for  the  service  even  though  they  do  not  issue  any 
publications,  and  are  releasing  the  syndicate  material  to  the 
local  press. 

Articles  by  the  following  persons  have  appeared  or  will  ap- 
pear :  Walter  Camp,  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent,  President  of  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  ;  Homer  Folks,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work  ;  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Assis- 
tant Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Lawson  Purdy,  President  of  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning;  Hendrik  Willeni  Van 
Loon,  author  of  "  The  Story  of  Mankind  "  ;  Judge  Blbert  H. 
Gary,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation ; 
Margaret  Widdemer,  and  others  of  equal  prominence.  Gor- 
don Grant  is  furnishing  a  series  of  "  When  a  City  Sees  To- 
morrow "  cartoons. 

As  the  Syndicate  is  not  a  commercial  enterprise,  the  prices 
are  extremely  reasonable.  Free  samples  of  the  material  fur- 
nished and  full  details  will  be  gladly  sent  on  request  to  any 
one  interested.  The  names  of  local  publications  which  in  the 
opinion  of  SURVEY  readers  might  be  interested  in  hearing  of 
this  service  will  be  appreciated. 

The  Better  Times  Syndicate,  102  Gold  St.,  New  York 


EVEN  a  deaf  man  must  have  noticed  that 
the  rattle  of  machines  has  been  drowned 
out  by  the  noise  of  industrial  dispute. 
Industry  has  become  a  family  row.  Why  ? 
The  main  business  of  industry,  say  the  engineers, 
is  to  produce  cheap  and  abundant  goods.  The 
main  business  of  industry,  say  the  socially- 
minded,  is  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants  and 
the  liberation  of  men.  And  the  logical  next 
step  in  the  development  of  social  work,  says 
Robert  W.  Bruere  in  the  May  Graphic  number, 
is  the  rounding  out  of  the  program  of  human 
liberation  which  began  in  the  case  work  of  the 
friendly  visitor;  it  lies  in  the  field  of  industrial 
democracy.  The  well  reasoned  argument  of  a 
man  who  was  a  family  case  worker  before  he 
became  an  industrial  expert. 


THE  SURVEY, 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Don't  shout — I  can  hear  you  perfectly.  I  enclose  (will 
send  on  receipt  of  bill)  $5  for  a  year's  subscription  ($2.50 
for  six  months). 

Name   
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THE       SURVEY'S       DIRECTORY         OF       SOCIAL       AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS— Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 
City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary.  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social 
work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  American 
Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of  America) — 
Headquarters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Administrative 
Offices,  370  7th  Avenue,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover.  President;  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  M.D. ;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D. ;  Thomas  D  Wood,  M.D.; 
1st,  2nd,  3rd  Vice- Presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran  Thorn,  Treasurer; 
Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary.  To  promote  health  among  children 
from  conception  to  maturity — this  to  be  accomplished  through  cooperation 
with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and  other  health  workers;  by 
dissemination  of  scientific  information  and  teaching  methods  in  schools, 
through  conferences,  addresses,  pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a 
monthly  magazine,  "  Mother  and  Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  A.  R.  Mann,  vice-president;  E.  C.  Lindeman,  executive  secre- 
tary; Nat  T.  Frame,  Morgantown,  W.  Va.,  field  secretary.  Emphasizes 
the  human  aspect  of  country  life.  Membership,  $3.00. 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
secretary;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for 
betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  13-19,  1923.  E.  R.  Cass  General  Sec- 
retary, 135  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social  hygiene 
movement ;  to  advance  sound  sex  education ;  to  combat  prostitution  and 
sex  delinquency ;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the  campaign  against  the 
venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local  social 
hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership  dues  $2  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens, 
Director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  children's 
agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in  their  various  fields 
of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states, 
churches  and  other  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of 
child  welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  West  98th  St.  New  York.  Rose 
Brenner,  president;  Mrs.  Harry  Stemberger,  executive  secretary.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799    Broadway,   Mrs.    S.   J.    Rosensohn, 

chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 

girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A  na- 
tional civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right  use  of  lei- 
sure. It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out  leisure  time 
programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  Secretary. 

EUGENICS  REGISTRY— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Chancellor  David  Stair 
Jordan,  president;  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  secretary;  Prof.  O.  C.  Glaser,  execu- 
tive secretary.  A  public  service  for  knowledge  about  human  inheritances, 
hereditary  inventory  and  eugenic  possibilities.  Literature  free. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF    THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.    Rev.   Chas.   S. 

Macfarland,   Rev.    S.    M.    Cavert,   general   secretaries;    105   East  22nd   St. 

New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
executive  secretary;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  secretary  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  assistant;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 


eral  Secretary,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains  a  staff  of  exec 
live  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the  interests  of  the  Your 
Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and  abroad. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DELlt 
QUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  Executive  Director,  52  Vanderbi 
Avenue,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  th 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinics,  visiting  teach 
work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct  related  studie 
education  and  publication;  and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commoi 
wealth  Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES— Officer 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Secrettr 
John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia;  Chairman  of  Centr 
Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway,  New  York.  This  organizatic 
was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  an 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  Copii 
of  Proceedings  of  convention  in  December,  1922,  including  report  on  rel. 
tion  between  social  service  and  legal  aid,  may  be  had  on  request. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIA 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  President;  Miss  Mabel  Cratt; 
General  Secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This  orga 
ization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  to  covi 
work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  ii 
dustrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and  young* 

Kls.  It  has  174  American  secretaries  at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orien 
tin  America  and  Europe.  The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  Nation 
Training  School  of  graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  Cit; 
for  the  professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  training  is  given 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lecture  woi 
(generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  months  practical  e: 
perience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advanced  course  requires  a  fu 
year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  the  successful  completion  of  whid 
a  professional  certificate  is  granted.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upc 
training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— 1312  Massachuset 
Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Departments-;-Education  Laws  and  Legislation,  Social  Action.  Pitt 
and  Publicity,  Lay  Organizations  (National  Council  of  Catholic  Me 
and  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women.) 

National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    2400    Nineteenth    Stree 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy.  se 
retary;  105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investig; 
lions.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  code 
Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Annu 
membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  monthly  bulletin.  "  Tl 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Charles  ] 
Powlison,  general  secretary,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  ar 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditioi 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  wil 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  con 
munity,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  can 
paigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— D 
Walter  B.  James,  pres. ;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  dir. ;  I 
Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y. ;  3* 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nervot 
and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminolog: 
psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societie 
"Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $2  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin, 
monthly,  $.25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF.  SOCIAL  WORK— Homer  Foil 
President,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cii 
cinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  principli 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  servii 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permanei 
form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  Tl 
fiftieth  annual  meeting  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C 
May  16-23,  1S23.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upc 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTIpN  OF  BLINI 
NESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carris,  fiel 
secretary;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  secretary;  130  East  22nd  St..  Ne 
York.  Objects :  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lecture 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Include 
New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE — 44  East  23rd  St.,  New  Yori 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary.  Promotes  legislation  for  enligh 
ened  standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  product! 
minimum  wage  commissions,  eight-hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regufc 
tion  food  and  packing  industries ;  "  honest  cloth  "  legislation.  Publication 
available. 


HAMPTON    rwc-TTTTTTi?     i     w    f  f~     n    TM.  NATIONAL  FEDERATION   OF   SETTLEMENTS— Robert   A.   Wood 

,V«  ^7J'  WEBH  PcnC'?n  :    Gi    P"    Phe"lx-   v'«-        secretary;  20  Union  Park.   Boston.    Develops  broad  forms  of  comparath 

principal;   F    H.  Rogers    treasurer;  W    H.  Scoville,  secretary;    Hampton.        study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fund. 

Indian  and   Negro  youth.     Neither  a  state  nor  a  government 
school.    Free  illustrated  literature. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— First  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H.  Fancher;  Gen- 


mental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  moi 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING- 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  37 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of  ptlbli 
health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official  Maj 
azine,  "  Public  Health  Nurse.'* 
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.TIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  president;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  executive 
retary;  127  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white 
i  colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
ial  workers.  Publishes  "  Opportunity  " — a  "  Journal  of  Negro  Life." 

.TIONAL  WOMAN'S   CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 

Gordon,   president,    Headquarters,    1730    Chicago    Ave.,    Evanston,    111. 

secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance 

welfare   of    the    American   people    through    the    departments    of    Child 

:lfare.    Women    in    Industry,    Social    Morality,     Scientific    Temperance 

.truction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.     Official 

jlication,  "  The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

iTIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
bins,  Honorary  President;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  President;  311  South 
iland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in  the  work  shop 
pugh  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation, 
ormation  given. 

AYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher, 
retary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round  municipal 
reation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and  community 

iter  activities  and  administration. 

JOPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
tation  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  secretary,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadelphia, 
mbership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

IB  RACE  BETTERMENT  FOUNDATION— Battle  Creek,  Mich.  For 
study  of  the  causes  of  race  degeneracy  and  means  of  race  improve- 
nts.  Its  chief  activities  are  the  Race  Betterment  Conferences,  the 
genics  Registry,  and  lecture  courses  and  various  allied  activities.  J.  H. 
Hogg,  president;  B.  N.  Colver,  secretary. 

JSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ons — John  M.  Glenn,  director;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depart- 
nts:  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
creation.  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publi- 
ions  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
xpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 

nt  upon  request. 

USKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
uth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
rnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
t  idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  principal;  Warren  Logan,  treas- 
er;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  secretary,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'   EDUCATION   BUREAU    OF  AMERICA— Spencer   Miller, 
•.,  secretary,  465  W.  23rd  St.     A  clearing-house  for  Workers'  Education. 


Where  Is  The 


Coming  From?' 

TWO   reprints    from   articles    in   THE    SURVEY 
which  answer   practical  questions   on  how   to 
organize  and  conduct  federations  of  social  agencies, 
where  and  why  federations  have  succeeded. 

Financial  Federations 
'By  WILLIAM  J.  NORTON 

Director  the  Detroit  Community  Union 

Fundamentals  of  Federation 

How  Shall  They  Be  Organized? 

What  Agencies  Shall  Be  Admitted? 

What  About  National  Agencies? 

Shall  They  Raise  Capital  Funds? 

Trice  25  cents;  6  copies  $l  ;  25  copies  $J,  postpaid 

Welfare  Federations 
'By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

Contributing  Editor  THE  SURVEY 

How  Not  To  Do  It  :   Philadelphia 

The  Mid-  West  Spirit;  Louisville 

Where  It  Works  :   Cleveland  and  Detroit 

The  National  Agencies:  General  Considerations 

Trite  JO  tints;  J  copies  $1  ;  2J  copies  $6,  postpaid 

THE  SURVEY 

I  1  2  East  1  9  Street,  New  York 


Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  108) 

economic  experiments  now  going  forward  under  the  British 
mandate  have  given  world  importance.  The  historical  events 
of  the  last  few  years  are  described  by  an  eye-witness,  and  pen 
sketches  are  given  of  many  interesting  people  and  places.  Out- 
standing problems  are  discussed  with  discernment  though  not 
in  every  case  with  sufficient  thoroughness  for  the  student  of 
politics.  The  book  is  briefly  introduced  by  the  late  Lord  Bryce. 

POVERTY — A  STUDY  OF  TOWN  LIFE,  by  B.  Seebohm  Rowntree. 
New  Edition.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  496  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid 
of  the  SCEVEI. 

It  is  surprising  that  Mr.  Rowntree  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  issue  a  new,  unrevised  edition  of  his  famous  book, 
reprinted  from  the  1902  edition  with  only  a  new  preface.  Not 
only  have  his  own  subsequent  studies  added  greatly  to  his  and 
our  knowledge  of  the  economic  and  social  causes  of  destitution, 
but  the  standards  on  which  his  "  poverty  line  "  was  based  have 
altered,  both  as  regards  the  conception  of  normal  requirements 
of  life  and  scientifically  established  physiological  minima.  The 
optimism  that  pervades  the  new  preface  also  is  surprising, 
coming  from  one  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  facts,  and  is 
explained  only  by  the  exclusion  of  all  but  the  most  material 
considerations  of  welfare. 

AMERICANS  IN  EASTERN  ASIA,  6;/  Tyler  Dennett.  Macmillan  Co. 
725  pp.  Maps.  Price  $5  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

A  comprehensive,  authoritative  and  non-partisan  review  of 
American  policy  towards  the  Far  East  to  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — showing  the  failure  and  dangers  of  isolated 
action  and  the  need  for  cooperation  both  with  the  oriental  and 
the  European  powers  to  insure  the  peaceful  development  of 
China,  Korea  and  Japan  in  the  interests  of  their  own  peoples, 
of  American  commerce  and  of  humanity.  Mr.  Dennett  in  a 
previous  smaller  book  has  proved  himself  an  observer  of  reali- 
ties in  the  East;  to  this  the  present  study  adds  a  keen  power 
of  historical  criticism. 

THE  LAND  QUESTION  SOLVED,  by  Robert  Murray.  Foreword  by 
Robert  Smillie.  Labor  Publishing  Co.  61  pp.  Paper.  Price 
Is.  6<f. 

One  of  several  recent  attempts  to  reconcile  the  principles  of  the 
single  taxers  with  those  of  the  land  nationalizers.  Its  main 
proposal  is  for  a  form  of  land  nationalization  which  neither  ex- 
propriates present  owners  without  compensation  nor  makes  a 
compensation  which  would  merely  create  a  new  form  of  per- 
petual economic  privilege  at  the  expense  of  the  community; 
namely,  a  grant  of  fifty  years'  use  of  land  from  the  date  of 
national  purchase,  free  of  rent. 

FAREWELL  TO  AMERICA,  by  Henry  W.  Hevinson.  S.  17.  Buebsch. 
13  pp.  Price  $.50  postpaid  of  the  SURVBY. 

Mr.  Nevinson's  parting  fling  at  America — a  pungent,  good- 
humored  hymn  of  hate — "  Good-bye  to  standardized  villages 
.  .  .  good-bye  to  miles  of  advertisement  imploring  me  in 
ten-foot  letters  to  sleep  with  innocence  in  The  Faultless  Night- 
gown .  .  .  Good-bye  to  the  invariable  slab  of  ice-cream 
.  .  .  good-bye  to  the  indiscriminate  appetite  which  gulps 
lectures  as  opiates,  and  '  printed  matter  '  as  literature  .  .  . 
I  am  going  home!" 

PARENTHOOD  AND  CHILD  NATURE,  by  Edna  Dean  Baker.  Mac- 
millan Co.  178  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

A  text  book  for  parent  training  classes  which,  the  author  sug- 
gests, should  be  held  by  every  Sunday  School,  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  parents  in  the  training  of  children  at  home.  It 
deals  with  the  physical,  mental,  social  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
child  from  birth  to  twelve  years  of  age. 


HOT  CORN   IKE,  by  James   L.   Ford. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 


E.   P.   Dutton  <£   Co.     300  pp. 


A  story  of  New  York's  famous  Eighth  Ward  in  the  days  when 
bossism  was  in  its  first  flower.  Mr.  Ford  writes  genially  but 
without  subtleties.  The  villain  of  his  novel  is  a  hypocrite  who 
goes  in  for  social  work. 

FINANCIAL  GIANTS  OF  AMERICA.  VOL.  I  and  VOL.  II,  by  George 
F.  Redmond.  The  Stratford  Co.  388  pp  to  Vol.  1;  349  pp.  to  Vol. 
II.  Price  $5.00  per  set  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

Brief  and  rather  platitudinous  stories  of  the  men  who  have 
made  big  business  fortunes  in  the  United  States. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in  by 
April  14th. 


Address   Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


New  York  City 
112  East  19th  Street 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Case  worker  trained  in 
standard  school  social  work.  Field  ex- 
perience preferred.  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
city  near  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
Salary  $1,500.  4439  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Experienced  settlement 
workers,  social  case  supervisors,  public 
health  nurses,  dietitians,  welfare  executives, 
for  salaried  appointments  everywhere.  If 
you  need  workers  in  your  organization,  you 
will  find  ours  a  superior  service.  Corres- 
pondence solicited.  Aznoe's  Central  Regis- 
try for  Nurses,  30  North  Michigan,  Chi- 
cago. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS,  Secretaries,  Dieti- 
tians, Housekeepers.  Miss  Richards'  Bu- 
reau, Box  5,  East  Side,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED:  Capable,  refined,  protestant 
woman  as  dining  room  matron  in  an  Or- 
phanage. Must  like  boys  and  know  how  to 
handle  them.  Salary  $60.00  per  month  and 
living.  4451  Survey. 

WANTED:  October  1st,  Boston;  wo- 
man resident,  experienced  in  settlement 
work,  to  teach  cooking  and  nutrition  classes ; 
also  to  participate  somewhat  in  social  activ- 
ities. 4454  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Stock-keeper  to  take  charge 
of  supply  room.  One  who  has  had  previous 
experience  with  a  social  agency  or  institution 
preferred.  In  answering,  give  experience, 
references,  age  and  salary  required.  Jew- 
ish Welfare  Society,  516  North  4th  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Capable,  refined,  young 
protestant  woman  as  nurse  and  general  as- 
sistant in  an  Orphanage.  Training  un- 
necessary but  previous  experience  with  sick 
children  essential.  Salary  $60.00  per  month 
and  living.  4452  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Jewess,  Yiddish  speaking, 
with  case  work  experience  to  take  charge  of 
Jewish  Social  Work  in  small  midwestern 
town.  Excellent  opportunity  for  construc- 
tive work  and  self  development.  4455  SUR- 
VEY. 

A  LARGE  East  Side  Philanthropic  and 
Educational  Institution  needs  several  club 
leaders  (women)  who  understand  the  needs 
of  Jewish  girls,  and  who  have  had  actual 
experience  in  conducting  clubs.  4460  SUR- 
VEY. 

WANTED  for  Music  School  Settlement, 
Chorus  Director  (female)  to  take  charge 
and  to  develop  the  Chorus  Department. 
Resident  position.  Must  be  good  musician 
and  experienced  in  voice  training.  This 
position  offers  the  opportunity  for  creative 
work.  4456  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  By  Eastern  argency  doing 
family  case  work  and  child-placing,  a  case 
supervisor,  $1800;  family  case  worker, 
$1500,  and  visitor  for  boarding-homes 
$1500.  Experience  and  college  training  re- 
quired.  4457  SURVEY. 

FIELD  WORKER  wanted  for  Jewish  in- 
stitution  caring  for  deaf  children.  Work 
could  probably  be  arranged  on  a  part  time 
basis.  4462  SURVEY. 

WANTED :  May  1st,  household  manager 
for  New  York  Settlement.  Education,  re- 
finement and  special  experience  or  training 
essential  to  success.  4464  SURVEY. 

NEW  YORK  SETTLEMENT  will  have 
space  in  residence  April  15  for  young  wo- 
man interested  in  social  problems.  Board 
at  the  rate  of  $50.00  a  month.  4465  SUR- 
VEY. 


A  Community  Church  near  New  York 
City,  whose  membership  is  open  to  all 
irrespective  of  belief,  wants  a  leader 
for  at  least  half-time  work.  Need  not 
necessarily  have  theological  training. 
Work  will  be  largely  organizational 
and  social  and  particularly  direction 
of  work  with  children.  Work  will  in- 
clude leadership  of  Sunday  service  but 
speakers  will  in  general  come  from 
outside.  Address  White  Plains  Com- 
munity Church,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now, 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  Steger  Building,  Chicago. 

ASSOCIATE  WANTED 
Physician  Alone  Wants  Associate 

either  sex,  financially  independent,  to  organize 
and  manage  Health  Center,  "  Teaching  the 
Gospel  of  Health."  One  intending  to  make  it 
a  life  job.  P.  O.  Box  61,  Fenway  Station, 
Boston,  Mass. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

AGGRESSIVE  MAN  desires  position  as 
Executive  or  Financial  Secretary.  Twelve 
years'  experience  in  social  work.  Four 
years  in  organizing  and  conducting 
financial  campaigns.  Familiar  with  insti- 
tutional management  and  the  organization 
and  operation  of  Social  Federations  and 
Community  Chests.  Protestant.  Married. 
Exceptional  references.  4441  SURVEY. 

WOMAN  EXECUTIVE,  age  35,  gradu- 
ate college  and  school  of  social  economy; 
secretarial  training  and  experience,  one 
year  in  family  work  and  community  or- 
ganization; desires  position  in  research 
work,  preferably  requiring  traveling  or 
residence  in  foreign  country.  4459  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  TEACHER  with  pleasing  per- 
sonality wishes  position  as  traveling  com- 
panion, tutor  or  camp  worker  during 
summer  months.  Can  leave  June  25th. 
4470  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
___^ (Continued) 

WANTED:  Superintendency  of  a  Chi 
dren's  Home;  dependents  or  delinqueni 
Public  experience — twelve  years'  executi' 
work  with  children;  two  years'  state  ai 
government  employ;  organization  and  st 
tistical  work.  Graduate  student  and  form 
teacher  in  state  university.  Also  qualifi< 
by  training  and  experience  to  superinteil 
small  farm  and  school  work  in  connectk 
with  _  a  childen's  home.  Age  38,  marrie 
in  middle  western  city.  4450  SURVEY. 

MAN  of  36,  with  social  welfare  e; 
perience,  wishes  executive  secretaryship  < 
other  administrative  or  sub-administrath 
position.  Such  a  connection  with  a  Civ- 
League  or  Community  Organization  woul 
be  very  desirable.  Settlement  or  Institi 
tional  work  gladly  undertaken.  Would  als 
be  exceedingly  glad  to  undertake  individu; 
work  among  children  or  young  people,  ha-s 
ing  been  connected  with  a  child-protectin 
organization.  Any  location  considers 
Will  also  be  glad  to  consider  offers  fc 
summer  or  camp  work.  4458  SURVEY. 


DIRECTOR  of  Jewish  Community 
Center  desires  similar  position.  Eight 
years'  experience;  University  gradu- 
ate; local  and  national  references. 
4466  Survey. 


EXPERIENCED  WORKER 

with  boys  desires  immediate  connectio 
with  an  organization  caring  for  dependeo 
or  delinquent  children.  Opportunity  fo 
constructive  and  progressive  work  give 
first  consideration.  Capable  grade  schoo 
teacher.  Best  of  references.  4447  SuRvn 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  and  school  o 
social  work  graduate — speaking  Russiai 
French,  German,  Spanish — desires  positioi 
research  work  about  June  1,  preferably  in 
dustrial.  4448  SURVEY. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  Christian  mat 
with  years  of  training  and  successful  execu 
tive  experience  in  institutional  work  wit 
children  open  for  appointment.  4432  SURVCT 

EXPERIENCED  Social  Service  Worke 
desires  connection  with  Jewish  Organiza 
tion.  Preference  given  to  smaller  commun 
ity.  4440  SURVEY. 

ENERGETIC  young  man,  college  grad 
uate,  with  several  years'  experience,  desire 
Boys'  Worker  position.  Available  in  June 
Best  references.  4463  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  WORKER  with  several  yean 
experience  with  delinquent  girls  as  pa  roll  I 
officer,  desires  position.  4421  SURVEY. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In  our  new  home-stndj  course,  "  COOKINt 
FOB  PROFIT."  Booklet  oanqotet. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economic!,  849  E  58lh  Si,  Caietfi 

MSS.  WANTED 

Earn  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazine).  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  9<4 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


STORIES,    POEMS,    PLAYS,    ett,  inj 
wanted    for   publication.     Submit   MM.   otj 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 
(/n  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


REAL  ESTATE 


Home-Makiog  as  a  Profession"       NOW  IS  THF   TIME 

,  a  100-DD.  111.  LMdboo*— Ifl  FBEB.    HOMie  studj  l^V^TT        *«J        A  J.  **-«        1.  *lTii_i 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


•  ft  100-pp.  111.  handbook — It'a  FREE.     Hone  study 
lomettlt  Selene*  courses,  fitting  for  m«nj  veil-paid 
oeltlorw   or   for    ho»e-K»ltlag   efficiency. 
.  School  of  HOBI  EooDOMiu.  M9  E.  18th  St..  ChlMOO 

.  W«  assist  In  preparing 
••  special  articles,  papers, 
seches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
ITHOB'B  RESIARCH  BURIAU,  600  Fifth  Ave- 
«,  New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Itinfft  fifty  cents  a  line,  for  four  inser- 
tions; copy  to  remain  unchanged. 
ELECTIVE  HOMICIDE — Letters  to  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick,  by  Henry  W.  Pinkham, 
with  an  introduction  by  Charles  F.  Dole, 
and  a  Note  from  Norman  Angell.  64 
pages.  15  cents,  postpaid.  Published  by 
The  Association  To  Abolish  War,  7 
Wellington  Terrace,  Brookline,  Mass. 
SK-CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  44 
pp.  (10  cents).  How  John  and  Mary 
Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  weekly 
budget  plan  (10  cents).  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Home 
Economics,  849  EasJ  58th  St,  Chicago. 
NEW  UTOPIA.  Showing  how  Charity 
would  be  unnecessary  in  an  organized  so- 
ciety. (25  cents),  League-for-Living,  125 
West  16th  St.,  New  York. 
f  NON-UNION  MINES:  By  Powers  Hap- 
good  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Research,  289  Fourth  Avenue, 
N.  Y.  48  pp.  Price  25  cents. 
IEDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  information 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
'ELFARE  FEDERATIONS,  by  Edward  T.  De- 
vine,  contributing  editor  of  The  SURVEY. 
A  reprint  of  four  articles  from  The  SUR- 
VEY. How  Not  To  Do  It:  Philadelphia — 
The  Mid-West  Spirit:  Louisville — Where 
It  Works:  Cleveland  and  Detroit— The 
National  Agencies:  General  Considera- 
tions. Price  50  cents;  3  copies  $1;  25 
copies  $6,  postpaid.  The  SURVEY,  112 
East  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
INANCUL  FEDERATIONS,  by  William  J.  Nor- 
ton, director  of  the  Detroit  Community 
Union.  A  reprint  in  handy  pamphlet 
form  of  a  series  of  articles  published  in 
recent  Midmonthly  issues  of  The  SURVEY. 
Price  25  cents;  6  copies  $1 ;  25  copies  $3 ; 
postpaid.  The  SURVEY,  112  East  19th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


PERIODICALS 

cents  a  line,  for  four  insertions;  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

HE  ARBITRATOR  reviews  the  news  of 
each  month  with  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ing the  causes  of  war,  poverty,  supersti- 
tion and  injustice.  60  cents  a  year.  114 
East  31st  Street. 

OYS'  WORKERS  ROUND  TABLE; 
Quarterly;  $1.00  per  year.  A  Magazine 
of  Applied  Ideals  in  Boycraft  Published 
by  Boys'  Club  Federation,  110  West  40th 
St,  New  York  City. 

'HE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURS- 
ING shows  the  part  which  trained  nurses 
are  taking  in  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19 
W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1ENTAL  HYGIENE;  quarterly;  $2.00  a 
year;  published  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York. 


to  hunt  up  a  camp  site  for  the  boys'  or  girls' 
summer  school. 

We  recommend  a  quaint,  artistic  home 
attached  to  a  big,  electric-lighted  barn, 
for  sale  on  AndroscoKKin  Lake,  Maine.  Three 
acreH,  modern  conveniences,  trees,  flowers,  ice 
and  vegetables.  Comfortably  secluded  yet 
near  supplies.  Bracing  air,  unusually  good 
nalilns.  4449  Survey. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE: 

Farms   and    Country    Estates. 
Furnished  Houses  for  Summer  Rental. 

WHEELER    &    TAYLOR 
GREAT  HARRINGTON,  MASS. 


PROPERTY  WANTED 
YACAT10N  HOME  FOR  CHILDREN  Sal  wort 

ers,  college  graduates,  want  to  rent  a  mod- 
erate-sized house  in  quiet  country  neighbor- 
hood within  three  hours  of  New  York.  Would 
take  only  small  number  of  children  and  guar- 
antee no  detriment  to  neighborhood,  4453 
SCBYSY.  _ 

RESTHOME 


CHRONIC  INVALIDS 

or  kindred  complaints.  Cheerful  room  in  at- 
tractive home  of  graduate  nurse.  Highest 
references.  ADELAIDE  CORBETT,  345  Lin- 
coln Ava,  Orange,  N.  J.  Orange  4682. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENTS 
FURNISHED    APARTMENT 

June  1  to  September  1,  adjoining  Columbia 
University  Campus.  Near  subway,  elevated, 
bus  lines.  High,  light,  cool  and  quiet. 
5  rooms  and  bath.  Will  sublet  at  unfurn- 
ished rental,  $110  per  month.  4467  SURVEY. 

LARGE  FURNISHED  APARTMENT,  S^AS/ 

side  Drive  and  118th  St.,  to  rent  entire  or  in 
part.  June-September.  Apply  after  9  P.  M., 
Daniels.  Cathedral  4618. 


OFFICE  TO  SUBLET 


OFFICE  TO  SUBLET 


to     civic    or- 
ganization. 

Two  connecting  rooms,  760  square  feet,  5 
windows,  light,  airy,  quiet.  Fifth  Avenue, 
near  23d  Street.  $1,400.  4461  SURVEY. 


STATIONERY 


INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  TO  SURVEY  READERS 
Until  April   30th  we  will  mall  prepaid  to  any 
SCHVSY  reader  100  double  sheets  white,  linen  finish, 
heavy  paper,  correct  personal  correspondence  size, 
and  50  envelopes  to  match,  with  name  and  address 
printed  on  both  or  initial  monogram  on  paper  for 
95c. 
Q«ulitj  craft  Stationery,  184  E.  9th  St.,  Brie,  Pa. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  FOR  SALE 

Circumstances  force  me  to 
sell  at  great  reduction  new 
unused  set  of  Encyclopedia 
Americana.  Retail  price 
$210.00.  Make  me  quick 
cash  offer.  4469  SURVEY 


CAMP  FIRE  GIELS  :  Third  Annual  Conference. 
Bear  Mountain  Park,  April  16-21.  Secre- 
tary, Lester  F.  Scott,  31  East  17  St.,  New 
York. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  : 
Charleston,  April  17-19.  Secretary,  Dr.  A. 
E.  Hines,  Seneca,  S.  C. 

SOCIETY  OP  INDUSTRIAL  ENGINEERS  :  Tenth 
National  Convention.  Hotel  Gibson,  Cin- 
cinnati, April  18-20.  Society  of  Industrial 
Engineers,  327  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

PHILADELPHIA  WELFARB  CONFERENCE  :  Phila- 
delphia, April  18-20.  Secretary,  1.  Prentice 
Murphy,  Children's  Bureau,  1432  Pine  St., 
Philadelphia. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  STATE  NURSES  :  Charleston, 
April  19-21.  President,  Frances  3.  Bulow, 
40  Coming  St.,  Charleston. 

VIRGINIA  CONFERENCE  ON  SOCIAL  WORK  : 
Charlottesville,  April  22-24.  President, 
Louis  Brownlow,  Virginia  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  Petersburg. 

AMERICAN  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION  :  Annual 
Conference.  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  April  23-28. 
Secretary,  Carl  H.  Milan,  78  East  Washing- 
ton St.,  Chicago. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  STATB  NURSES'  ASSOCIATION  : 
Annual  Meeting.  Minot,  N.  D.,  April  26-27. 
President,  Miss  Sarah  Sand,  Osgood,  No.  4, 
Fargo,  N.  D. 

MASSACHUSETTS  TUBERCULOSIS  LEAGUE  :  An- 
nual Meeting.  Springfield,  April  26-28. 

BOYS'  CLUB  WORK  CONFERENCE  :  Washington, 
May  7-11.  Secretary,  C.  3.  Atkinson,  110 
W.  40  St.,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  FIHE  PROTECTION  ASSOCIATION  :  An- 
nual Meeting.  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago 
(North  Side).  May  8-10.  Executive  Office, 
87  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

INTERNATIONAL  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE  ALLIANCE  : 
Ninth  Congress.  Rome,  May  12-19.  Secre- 
tary, Palazzo  dell'Esposizione,  Via  Na- 
tlonale,  Rome. 

BIG  BROTHERS  AND  Bio  SISTERS  :  Annual  Con- 
ference. Hotel  Roosevelt,  Washington,  May 
14-15. 

NATIONAL  PROBATION  ASSOCIATION  :  17th  An- 
nual Conference.  New  Wlllard  Hotel, 
Washington,  May  14-10.  Secretary,  Charles 
L.  Chute,  National  Probation  Association, 
370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK  : 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  Session.  Washington. 
May  16-23.  Secretary,  William  Hammond 
Parker.  1714  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washing- 
ton. 


PAMPHLETS   RECEIVED 


THE  CLOSED  UNION  SHOP  Is  JUSTIFIABLE. 
The  Case  for  the  Closed  Union  Shop,  with 
Appendix,  Including  Bibliography.  Com- 

SUed  by  Edison  L.Bower  s,  A.B.  and  Alfred 
.  Buehler,  A.B.,  TiflUn,  Ohio. 

WELFARE  FEDERATIONS.  By  Edward  T.  De- 
vine.  Reprinted  from  THE  SURVEY.  Price, 
50  cents. 

SOCIAL  SEBVICB  THROUGH  THE  PARISH.  By 
Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  Ph.  D.  The  National 
Council,  Department  of  Christian  Social 
Service,  281  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  Price, 
CO  cents. 

A  PRACTICAL  PROGRAM  FOR  CHURCH  GROUPS 
IN  JAIL  WORK.  By  Rev.  Charles  N.  Lathrop. 
The  National  Council,  Department  of 
Christian  Social  Service,  281  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York.  Price,  15  cents. 

A  WORLD  MORALLY  ODT  OF  JOINT.  By  Felix 
Adler.  The  American  Ethical  Union,  2 
West  64th  St.,  New  York. 

THE  RACIAL  MINORITIES  IN  HUNGARY  AND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA.  Czechoslovakia  Press  De- 
partment, 31  East  17th  St.,  New  York. 

FINANCIAL  FEDERATIONS.  By  William  J.  Nor- 
ton, Director,  Detroit  Community  Union, 
316  Jefferson  Ave.,  East.  Reprinted  from 
THE  SURVEY.  Price,  25  cents. 

BIOLOGY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS.  By  Charles 
W.  Finley  and  Otis  W.  Caldwell.  The 
Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College,  425 
West  123rd  St,  New  York. 

NEW  AMERICANS.  A  Statement  of  Develop- 
ments in  Follow-Up  Work  of  Protestant 
Immigrants.  By  Raymond  E.  Cole.  Home 
Missions  Council  and  Council  of  Women 
for  Home  Missions,  158  Fifth  Are.,  New 
York. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    /*  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 
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Europe  in  the  Summertime! 

Your  plans  for  approaching  vacation  days  should  include  a  membership  in  the  party 
of  congenial  cultured  travelers  who  will  sail  July  5th  from  Montreal  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  S.  S.  "Metagama,"  or  on  other  tours  sailing  from  New  York,  for  a 

Special  University  Extension  Tour 


50  Days 

of  fascinating 
travel  reviving 
treasured  visions 
of  history  and  ro- 
mance. 

$650.00 

One  price  relieves 
you  of  every  travel 
responsibility  and 
leaves  you  free  to 
enjoy  each  crowd- 
ed moment  of 
pleasure. 


including: 

Scotland 

England 

France 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Holland 

and 

Optional     Side 

Trips  to    Italy, 

(Milan,     Venice, 

Florence,  Rome,  Pisa,  Genoa).    Just  those  countries  which  you 

would  like  most  to  visit. 


WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  AND  CLOCK  TOWER.  LONDON. 


D.  E.  Lorenz,  author  of  the  Mediterranean  Traveler  and  Managing  Director  of  the 
Round  the  World  Cruise,  which  sailed  January  23,  1923,  upon  which  there  was  a  party 
of  Survey  readers,  will  have  charge  of  all  arrangements  in  connection  with  this 
Summer  Cruise  Party. 

There  will  be  a  comprehensive,  interesting  program  of  sight-seeing,  embracing 
visits  to  famous  churches,  galleries,  etc.,  the  entire  schedule  having  been  outlined  to 
meet  the  need  of  educators  and  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  travel  during  the  winter 
season. 


Make   Your  Reservations  Now  1 


Accommodations  Are  Limited! 


DO  NOT  DELAY 

Other  Tours  $500.00  and  up 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  itinerary 
and  accommodations 

Address— Clark  Cruise,  care  of  The  Survey,  112  E.   19th  St.,  New  York. 


GRAPHIC  NUMBER 


MAY  1,  1923 


v(/e  stand  today  on  the 
tnresnold  of  a  new  era 


in  social  wor 


gain 


men  cans  are  m  a 
position    to  pioneer. 


Contributions  by 


HAVEN  EMERSON,M.D. 
ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 
RUTH  CRAWFORD 
ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 
GEDDES  SMITH 
FRANCIS  B.  SAYRE 


LILLIAN  D.  WALD 

MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 

CLEMENT  WOOD 

THEODORE  DREISER 

ROBERT  W.  KELSO 

BRUNO  LASKER 


The  tallow  candles  and  whale-oil  lamps  used  by  our  ancestors  cost,  for 
the  same  amount  of  light,  much  more  than  does  the  electric  light  we  use 


To  maintain  itsResearch 
Laboratories,  where  the 
MAZDA  Lamp  was  pro- 
duced and  perfected,  the 
General  Electric  Com- 
pany invests  a  million 
dollars  a  year.  Many  of 
the  contributions  of 
these  laboratories  result 
in  lower  prices  for  neces- 
sities. 


Cheaper  Light 


While  the  cost  of  almost  every- 
thing has  gone  up,  the  cost  of  light 
has  gone  down. 

The  pioneer  carbon  filament  lamp 
gave  cheap  light  as  compared  with 
oil  or  candles.  But  the  MAZDA 
Lamp  is  500%  more  efficient  than 
its  pioneer  predecessor,  which 
means  that,  with  the  same  amount 
of  current,  you  get  six  times  as 
much  light. 


GENERAL  ELE 


Queen  Anne  or  Mary  Ann 


A  Queen  Anne  front  and  a  Mary  Ann  back— 
that's  the  way  a  house  built   all   for  show  is 
described.    To  the  street  it  puts  up  a  handsome 
front — fresh,   white  paint   and    smooth  green 
lawns. 

Go  around  to  the  back,  and 
you  get  another  story. 


but  that  they  are  burned — destroyed  forever. 


For  germs 

some  in  water 


There  are  many 
Queen  Anne  Towns— 

the  main  business  and  resi- 
dence streets  are  clean  and 
shining.  Well-kept  parks 
and  squares  are  show  places. 
But  go  around  to  the  back 
streets — to  the  alleys,  to 
the  vacant  lots — and  you 
get  another  story.  Rubbish 
heaps,  tin  cans,  refuse,  dirty 
stables  and  stagnant  water 
are  breeding  places  for  dis- 
ease carriers. 

A  town  can  be  clean— 


The  Three  FFF's 

"The  three  F's  in  the  transfer  of  disease 
are  Flies,  Food  and  Fingers,"  says  a  leading 
sanitarian.  He  considers  a  knowledge  of 
the  three  F's  more  important  than  the  old 
curriculum  of  three  R's. 


only  as  its  back  streets  are 
clean.  The  disease  bred 
in  dirty  places  is  ever  a 
menace  to  the  big  house  on  the  hill.  So  how- 
ever clean  the  street  and  however  good  your 
neighborhood,  you  cannot  protect  your  family 
from  malaria,  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  spinal 
meningitis,  hook  worm,  and  other  germ  diseases 
except  by  making  the  back  of  your  town  as 
clean  and  sanitary  as  its  front. 

As  a  City  Father- 

don't  stop  with  having  dirt  and  danger  removed 
from  one  spot  to  another.  That  is  not  cleaning' 
up.  That  is  only  5ti'rring-up.  You  should  see 
that  rubbish  and  germ-breeding  material  are 
not  only  collected  from  every  spot  in  the  town 


Flies — The  common  house  fly — bred  in 
filth — carries  on  its  legs  thousands  of. 
germs.  The  fly  lights  on  your  baby — 
leaving  its  deadly  germs.  It  gets  into 
milk — poisoning  it. 

Food — Food  handled  by  unclean  hands ; 
food  exposed  to  dirt  and  flies,  becomes 
contaminated,  and  may  plant  the  germs 
of  disease  directly  in  the  human  system. 

Fingers — The  fingers  collect  germs  and 
dirt  from  stair  rails,  from  car  straps,  from 
shoes,  rubbers,  from  ordinary  objects  in 
every  day  use.  And  the  fingers  are  con- 
stantly making  trips  to  the  mouth. 


travel - 

some  in  milk ;  some  by  air ; 
thousands  use  the  common 
house  fly  as  an  airship. 
Others  hop  with  the  flea. 
Some  of  the  most  dangerous 
come  with  the  sting  of  a 
mosquito,  while  your  ten 
fingers  are  the  favorite  trans- 
port of  many,  many  thou- 
sands from  anywhere  and 
everywhere  direct  to  your 
mouth. 


Stamp  out  disease- 
by  cleaning-up  dirt  and  filth 
where  disease  germs  breed. 

Be  one  in  your  town  to 
start  a  great  town-cleaning 
drive  this  Spring.  Get  your 
neighbors  interested  in 
making  your  town  a  safe 
place  in  which  to  live.  Help 
to  teach  those  in  the  care- 
less house  the  value  of  sani- 
tation. 

Every  City  Mother  should 
remember  - 

that  the  snow-white  house  and 
nursery  she  provides  for  her  baby, 
may  be  made  dangerous  by  the  dirt 
from  the  unclean  places.  Unless 
all  of  a  community  is  clean,  no 
part  of  it  can  be  entirely  safe.  in^v,'- 

Start  the  war  on  dirt  today  with  the 
world's  greatest  weapons  against 
disease  —  Fire,  Soap,  Water  and 
Vigor. 


Figures  show  that  wherever  th 
Sanitarian  holds  sway*  disease  ha 
been  lessened,  the  death  rat 
cut  down,  and  the  average  lif 
lengthened. 

In  the  interests  of  its  policybolder 
the    Metropolitan    Life    Insurant: 
Company  wages  perpetual  warfar 
upon    the    carriers   and    breedin 
places  of  disease  germs.     In  1922 
it     conducted     440     Community 
Clean-Up  Campaigns. 


politan  are  17.000  Champions  of 
Community  Cleanliness  and  Sani- 
tation. Health  Boards  and  civic 
bodies  everywhere  are  calling  on 
them  for  help  in  carrying  on  Clean- 
Up  Days  and  Clean-Up  Weeks. 

Have  a  great  Spring  Cleaning  in 
Your  Town,  too  !  Let  the  Metro- 
politan  Agents  in  their  daily  round 
of  visits  to  the  homes  of  policy- 
holders,  help  you  ta  enlist  your 
householders  in  the  Campaign. 


The  17.0OO  Agenti  of  the  Metro-         Don't  wait  to  «wat  the  fly — (tamp 


out  her  breeding  places.  Keep 
highways  and  byways  clean.  Build 
a  big  Spring  bonfire.  Let  it  spread 
until  the  dirt  from  every  corner  is 
burned — not  just  moved  from  your 
premises  to  somewhere  else. 

Ask  the  Metropolitan  Agent  how 
to  do  your  part.  He  will  be  glad 
to  help  you.  The  Company  will 
be  glad  to  send  "Clean-Up"  litera- 
ture to  public  agencies,  to  town 
authorities  and  to  householders. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President 


Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE    COMPANY-NEW    YORK 
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Washington  Beckons 

The  50th  Anniversary  Session  of  the 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  16-23 


Washington  beckons  —  you  —  to  a  great 
conference.  To  a  searching  analysis  of  a  half- 
century's  work.  To  a  fact-facing  measuring  of 
results.  To  a  visualization  of  the  jobs  ahead 
and  a  search  for  tested  and  proved  methods 
for  carrying  them  into  effect. 

Every  hour  of  the  Conference — from  the 
first  "call  to  order"  until  adjournment  on 
May  23 — something  vital,  something  you  can- 
not afford  to  miss  will  be  going  on. 

It  will  be  a  Conference  of  men  and  women 
from  all  parts  of  America  and  from  several 
foreign  countries,  who  have  the  courage  to 
challenge  their  own  formulae. 


It  will  be  a  Conference  aimed  at  a  closer 
application  of  the  principles  of  cooperation, 
of  mutuality,  of  enthusiastic  desire  on  the 
part  of  each  to  give  impetus  to  the  work  of 
the  other — a  finer  weaving  of  the  woof  and 
warp  of  this  fabric  called  Social  Work. 

Washington  beckons — you.  It  offers  new 
friendships  and  a  revival  of  the  old ;  it  will 
give  you  a  birdseye  view  of  the  other  fel- 
low's experience  and  clarify  the  issues  of 
future  programs  of  work. 

If  you  haven't  received  the  Conference 
Program,  send  for  it  now.  Make  your  ar- 
rangements as  soon  as  possible — and  go. 


Special  Railroad  Rates 

If  you  wish  further  information  in  regard  to  the  Conference,  railroad 

rates,  hotel  reservations,  etc.,  write  to  the  Qeneral  Secretary  and  full 

particulars  will  be  forwarded  immediately. 

WILLIAM   HAMMOND   PARKER,    Qeneral  Secretary 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

17H  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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EDITORIAL  luncheons  are  seri- 
ous affairs  at  the  best.  But 
there  was  an  air  like  a  community 
funeral  when  the  Managing  Editor 
arose  to  remark  that  for  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  it  behooved 
the  members  of  the  SURVEY  staff  to 
Jig  into  their  memories  and  exca- 
vate some  reminiscences. 

Not  one  could  recall  anything 
that  had  happened  to  him  in  1873. 
In  fact,  few  would  confess  to  hav- 
ing been  born  so  long  ago,  and 
those  few  had  faded  tintype  recol- 
lections of  themselves  as  precocious 

| little  fellows  in  rompers. 

"Let's   ask   Uncle   Alec  Johnson," 

"they    all    cried.      "He    must    have 

:been     in      long     pants     in      1873. 

.We'll      publish      something      from 
the   book    he's   writing   on    his    Ad- 

, ventures    in    Social    Work."    [page 

.53! 

"What's  more,''  said  the  M.  E., 
"if  we  can't  write  reminiscences  of 
the  last  fifty  years  of  social  work 
we  will  make  some  good  guesses 
about  the  next  fifty.  Come  now. 
Who'll  put  on  the  mantle?" 

Haven    Emerson,   who    had    just 
returned     from    making    his    three 
hundred  and  sixtieth  health  survey, 
>aid   it  was  simple;     it  was   all   a 
natter  of  states  of  mind,  of  apply- 
ing  the   enthusiasm   that   has   gone 
nto   fighting   physical    bugs   to   the 
conquest    of    mental    bugs.      "What 
we  need,"   said   this   roving   M.  D., 
.but  you'll  find  it  all  on  page  129] 
"If   it's    a   matter   of   bugs,"   said 
ifoseph    K.    Hart,    looking   up    from 
:he  proofs   of  his   forthcoming  text 
>ook  on  sociology  for  innocent  high 
jichool   children,    "I    reckon    I    shall 
'have   to   write   the   whole   number. 
(You  know  that  little  matter  of  com- 
nunity  psychology  falls   in   my  de- 
lartment."    [pages   166,   167] 

"You  may  be  the  editor  for  edu- 
cational prophetics,"  Gedcles  Smith 
:hipped  in,  "but  the  whole  com- 
ruinity  belongs  to  my  department. 
Besides,  it  does  not  take  a  reformed 
pedagogue  but  an  investigator  of 
.community  enterprises  to  figure  out 
>nhat  is  going  to  happen  when  the 
community  councils  take  counsel 
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and      the      federations  .   federate-" 
[page   140] 

"We  must  not  forget  that  Amer- 
icans, imported  and  domestic,  are 
people  before  they  are  groups  or' 
communities,"  said  Ruth  Crawford. 
"The  question  is,  shall  our  social 
work  program  of  the  next  fifty 
years  try  to  make  all  Americans 
a  1  i  k  e — pea-pod  Americans — or 
shall  it  take  people  as  it  finds  them 
with  individual  characters  and 
ambitions?"  [page  138] 

At  this  point  the  Brueres,  who 
had  been  surreptitiously  studying 
a  seed  catalogue,  awoke  to  the  dis- 
cussion. "Speaking  of  ambitions," 
said  Robert,  "how  can  a  man  have 
any  ambition  when  he  has  worked 
at  a  monotonous  job  for  ten  hours 
a  day  for  ten  years?  Social  work 
in  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  first 
remedial,  then  preventive.  If  it 
has  any  vitality  it  must  now  apply 
some  of  its'  high  motives  to  re- 
modeling industry  so  that  men  may 
become  free."  [page  133] 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,"  said  the  Managing 
Editor,  waving  a  newspaper,  "cer- 
tainly seems  to  believe  in  industrial 
liberty.  In  fact  it  has  not  changed 
its  mind  on  anything  in  fifty  years. 
But  I  should  think  it  is  the  kind 
of  liberty  that  social  workers  would 
not  particularly  care  for." 

"Let's  ask  Francis  B.  Sayre  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School  to  discuss 
it,"  some  one  suggested.  "He  is  a 
lawyer  with  an  eye  for  realities." 
[page  150] 

"The  trouble  with  all  of  you," 
said  the  M.  E.,  "is  that  you  can't 
think  ahead.  Your  prophecies  are 
either  easy  certainties  that  are 
bound  to  happen  in  the  next  few 
years  or  wild  guesses  that  might 
come  true  any  time  from  now  to 
Kingdom  Come.  We  ougnt  to  have 
a  staff  made  up  of  H.  G.  Wells, 
Edward  Bellamy,  Amos  and  the 
Weather  Man.  Come  on  now- 
Let's  get  ourselves  into  a  frame  of 
mind  and  imagine  we  are  sitting 
down  to  an  editorial  meeting  in 
1973.  What  would  we  be  likely 
to  talk  about?"  [page  143] 
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Sanitation  and  Sanity 

By  HAVEN   EMERSON,  M.  D. 


man  who  gave  to  others  most 
generously  for  relief  from  poverty 
and  M  health  in  all  the  world's  history 
was  Pasteur.  Since  he  showed  us  the 
way  to  help  ourselves  unload  the 
burdens  of  unnecessary  disease  we 
have,  as  it  were,  overladen  knowledge  with  a  vast 
store  of  facts  ready  to  save  us,  and  yet  failed  to 
release  these  same  facts,  our  greatest  resources  for 
well-being,  in  a  manner  understandable  by  our 
whole  company  of  peoples. 

As  Jaques  told  the  Duke  in  Arden  Forest, 

.  .  .  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind  and  I  will  through  and  through, 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  the  infected  world, 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

But  there  is  much  speaking  and  little  thinking. 
Much  is  offered  to  the  unthinking  and  little  of  value 
taken.  For  fifty  years  we  have  with  unexpected 
success  waged  a  technical  war  against  the  single- 
celled  organisms  which  chiefly  cause  the  com- 
municable diseases  of  man.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  the  disciples  of  Trudeau  have  spread  the 
gospel  of  hope,  the  lesson  of  the  laboratory,  until 
now  the  oft-repeated  warnings  of  the  tuberculosis 
societies  seem  to  the  average  traveler  neither  new 
nor  news.  "Communicable,"  "preventable,"  "cur- 
able" are  ideas  which  nowadays,  as  often  in  the  past, 
have  developed  plans  of  action  among  the  thought- 
ful. These  suggestions  for  relief  from  ancient 
scourges  at  once  start  a  reaction  which  can  be 
counted  on  in  almost  any  community;  and  still  indif- 
ference is  the  worst  enemy  of  the  crusader  for  health. 

The  so-called  technique  of  approach  to  the  public 
has  been  developed  elaborately.  Points  of  contact 


for  starting  propaganda  have  all  been  sharpened 
to  the  nth  degree.  Publicity  has  been  swollen  until 
information,  advertisement  and  education  have 
pretty  much  lost  their  distinctive  meanings.  The 
ease  with  which  space  is  bought  or  bullied  into  the 
daily  press,  and  the  common  substitution  of  near- 
truths  and  half-facts  for  the  full-rounded  and 
beautiful  story  of  Nature  and  her  struggles  and 
laws  have  brought  forth  doubts  and  suspicions  as 
to  the  disinterestedness  and  the  veracity  of  the 
health  column  and  the  medical  articles  in  the  daily 
press.  We  must  believe  in  one  week  of  the  year 
that  cancer  is  the  most  prevalent,  the  most  threaten- 
ing, the  most  pitiable  cause  of  death  and,  of  course, 
in  some  cases  preventable.  Two  months  later  we 
are  set  upon  by  the  partisans  of  tuberculosis  which, 
we  are  told,  is  the  worst  of  man's  enemies;  and 
again  a  good  story  is  made  out  for  heart  disease 
as  the  greatest  killer  of  the  decade.  Then,  accord- 
ing to  our  latitude,  we  are  to  know  that  scurvy  or 
pellagra,  malaria  or  hookworm  infection  is  the 
superlative  disease  awaiting  our  attack.  A  lack  of 
proportion,  balance,  emphasis  is  as  dangerous  in 
truth  building  as  in  bridge  building,  and  we  can  no 
more  carry  a  traffic  span  on  one  suspension  cable 
than  build  a  doorway  to  health  with  only  one 
column  to  carry  the  lintel,  or  with  columns  of, 
different  heights. 

Again,  may  I  say,  it  is  not  lack  of  facts  that  is 
holding  us  back  from  further  progress  in  reducing 
the  great  mass  of  preventable  diseases.  We  have 
great  triumphs  to  record;  and  many  a  table  and 
graph  will  be  built  upon  our  past  half-century  of 
human  salvaging.  Indeed,  we  have  proved  again 
and  again  that  we  humans,  as  the  last  word  in 
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animal  life,  can  adapt  ourselves  to  almost  any  ex- 
tremes of  physical  handicaps.  We  can  survive 
the  most  insidious  and  minute  of  parasites;  we  may 
even  exterminate  from  the  realm  of  recorded  life 
some  that  live  by  man  alone. 

Our  uncompleted  jobs  remain  to  confute  and 
confuse  us  in  our  moments  of  exaltation  and  con- 
fidence. Where  is  the  bulk  of  the  burden  ahead? 

First  chronologically,  if  not  actually  first  even 
now  in  direct  and  remote  results,  come  the  com- 
municable diseases,  with  such  malevolent  invaders 
as  the  bacilli  of  typhoid,  dysentery,  diphtheria  and 
tubercle,  the  spirochete  of  syphilis,  the  coccus  of 
meningitis  and  gonorrhea,  the  plasmodium  of 
malaria,  the  trypanosome  of  sleeping  sickness,  the 
hookworm,  the  ameba  of  dysentery,  et  al.,  against 
which  almost  all  the  efforts  of  official  and  non- 
official  agencies  have  been  directed  in  the  past  two 
generations.  For  the  eradication  of  these  we  have 
pasteurized,  sterilized,  isolated,  sanitated  until  we 
may  perhaps  have  to  have  a  closed  season  to  preserve 
the  remaining  rare  Jeptospira  icteroides  of  yellow 
fever.  The  time  may  come  when  we  may  even 
drink  from  running  brooks  without  fear  of  typhoid. 

With  the  worst  of  this  great  group  of  destructive 
parasites  we  are  successful  enough  to  warrant  high 
hopes  for  the  future.  With  these  we  must  also 
place  the  heart  diseases,  chiefly  the  weary  end 
results  of  infections  of  other  years,  as  certainly 
reducible  as  the  latter  are  controllable. 

Next  come  the  diseases  of  our  occupations, 
those  clearly  man-made  calamities,  of  dust  and 
fumes  that  cut  and  poison,  of  heat  and  darkness, 
of  bent  bodies  and  the  various  monotonies  and 
fatigues  of  too  long  unrelieved  and  arbitrary  hours 
of  toil.  Easily  known,  simply  prevented.  To  see 
would  be  to  correct — if  the  golden  rule  operated 
In  the  shop  as  urged  upon  us  by  Biblical  precept. 

Following  hard  on  these  long  lists  come  the  dis- 
orders of  nutrition,  the  too  much,  and  too  little, 
and  the  not  right  kind  of  eating.  Here,  too,  we 
lack  but  the  "spirit  of  open-mindedness,  the  elasticity 
of  habit,  which  the  crystal  clarity  of  chemistry 
tries  to  show  we  must  adopt  or  perish. 

After  these  come  the  less  numerous  difficulties 
of  inheritance  that  breed  true  as  do  our  excellences 
from  father  to  son.  Developmental  disturbances 
of  function  and  structure,  tolerable  perhaps  among 
kings  but  relentless  handicaps  among  the  lowly. 

Then  too,  our  own  selves,  always  our  worst 
enemies,  our  habits  of  indulgence  that  make  us  but 
brutish  and  numb  to  fine  existence.  Our  poor  in- 
adequate personalities  that  crave  the  cup,  that  try 
to  bluff  the  rough  world  into  belief  that  we  actually 
do  amount  to  something,  or  else  flaunt  our  indiffer- 
ence to  opinion  by  the  dull  sleep  of  drugs.  That 
great  gesture  of  self-respect,  the  greatest  contribu- 
tion to  preventive  medicine  since  Pasteur's  time, 
our  eighteenth  amendment,  is  the  American  answer. 
A  non-alcoholized  race  or'  nation,  an  undrugged 
population,  whether  East  or  West,  will  by  the  very 
momentum  of  clean  stock  and  conscious  self-deter- 
mination force  imitation  of  good  habits  on  com- 
petitors. 


Of  cancer  we  can  but  say  that  the  search  for 
truth,  courage  to  face  the  facts  with  quick  action 
and  honesty  of  opinion  will  combine  to  show  us 
the  way  through,  even  though'  so  far  our  saving  of 
lives  in  youth  but  adds  to  the  harvest  of  this  crabbed 
disorder  of  our  cells  among  the  mature  and  aged. 

DOES  not  the  residual  burden  come  clearly 
before  you?  Have  we  not  let  the  most  precious 
wait  until  the  last?  Have  we  not,  indeed,  made  too 
great  our  present  labor  because  we  have  sought 
the  substance  and  disregarded  the  spirit?  Has  it 
not  been  said  that  the  essential  distinction  of  man 
is  his  power  of  inhibition?  Is  it  not  our  self-control, 
discrimination,  judgment,  imagination,  emotion  that 
makes  it  worth  while  to  have  a  body  at  all,  whether 
well  or  ill,  straight  or  crooked,  long-lived  or  short? 
Can  there  really  be  any  difference  in  opinion  as  to 
what  we  must  embark  upon  now  to  make  the  next 
cycle  worthy  of  the  last? 

Was  it  .not  said  truly  by  a  prophet  some  fifty 
years  ago,  of  our  precious  nation,  "The  healthy, 
the  civil,  the  learned,  the  moral  race — Nature  her- 
self only  yields  her  secret  to  these.  And  the  re- 
sources of  America  and  its  future  will  be  immense 
only  to  wise  and  virtuous  men."  Wisdom  and 
virtue!  are  these  not  indispensable  for  our  very 
survival?  Certainly  we  have  reversed  the  project 
of  philosophers  and  accomplished  a  great  measure 
of  industry  and  science,  and  some  civic  order,  before 
we  have  attained  the  general  distribution  of  intel- 
ligence or  led  our  people  to  use  and  understand  the. 
power  of  their  emotions. 

For  further  progress  we  must  await  a  solution 
not  only  from  one  profession  giving  its  message  in 
the  form  of  health,  a  contrast  with  disease,  but  as 
the  goal  of  all  the  community.  No  longer  will 
protection  be  given  to  the  people  or  be  provided  for 
them;  but  they  themselves  shall  see  the  vision  and 
attain  it  by  their  own  volition.  We  have  used  the 
lingo  of  the  marketplace  and,  though  dealing  with 
the  very  spark  of  life,  have  talked  of  the  sale  of 
ideas,  the  capitalizing  of  fears,  of  training  middle-i 
men  to  retail  hopes  to  anxious  mothers. 

The  campaigns  until  now  have  been  chiefly 
medical,  in  the  sense  of  the  Latin  medeor,  I  heal 
or  cure.  The  progress  in  health  for  the  future  will 
be  by  inspiration,  reaching  all  classes.  These  wars 
will  be  to  save  the  spirit  of  man.  Remember  the, 
spirit  is  the  breath  of  life,  "an  intelligent  being 
imperceptible  to  the  senses,"  the  soul  ot  man.  We 
must  have  a  schooling  for  our  emotions  'as  in  the 
past  we  have  tried  to  provide  it  for  the  intelligence. 
The  mind  of  man  is  worth  the  saving,  and  it  will 
not  be  done  by  vaccines  or  vitamines  alone. 

The  intoxication  of  our  success  in  the  natural 
sciences  has  betrayed  us  into  a  disregard  and 
neglect  of  "the  impulses  and  resources  and  the 
needless  and  fatal  repressions"  of  man. 

We  may  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  that  "every  man 
is  a  rascal  as  soon  as  he  is  sick,"  or  that  "a  depres- 
sion of  spirits  develops  the  germs  of  a  plague  in 
individuals  and  nations."  Body  and  mind  are  reci- 
procals. Look  about  you  and  believe  with  me  that 
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:he  greater  evil,  the  heaviest  brake  on  the  wheels 
jf  happiness  are  the  disorders  'of  the  mind,  the  er- 
rors of  the  emotions.  "The  Furies  are  the  bonds 
3f  Men." 

A  few  indispensables  appear  for  the  campaign  of 
:he  community  for  mental  health: 

1.  A  wish  to  better  human  relations; 

2.  A  training  in  thought  and  emotion,  and  their 
:xpression,  in  place  of  memory  and  mimicry; 

3.  A  pride  in  the  early  detection  of  error  of  mind 
ind  its  performance  equal  at  least  to  our  present 
satisfaction  in  catching  tuberculosis  or  cancer  in  the 
:urable  stage ; 

4.  Liberation  of   our   schools   for   children,   our 
colleges  for  grown-ups,  our  professions  of  medicine 
and  nursing  from  fear  to  face  a  bruised  mind,  a 
aroken  spirit  with  the  same  courage  and  resource- 
fulness they  now  spend  lavishly  yet  not  excessively, 
en  crooked  legs  and  lame  lungs. 

Though  there  is  no  army  as  yet  for  this  campaign, 
there  are  the  leaders.  While  we  are  without  a 
strategy,  we  have  our  objectives.  Psychology  and 
jsychiatry  between  them  will  lead  us  to  mental 
health  as  physiology  and  bacteriology  have  given 
us  the  means  of 
protecting  bodily 
health  —  but  we 
must  desire  a  men- 
tal and  emotion- 
al health  and 
strength  and  be 
prepared  to  make 
sacrifices  for  it. 


CAN  it  be  that 
another  fifty 
years  shall  see  us 
housing  in  prisons, 
asylums  and 
shamefaced  homes 
throughout  our 
country  an  army 
of  sick  and  ailing 
minds,  more  nu- 
merous than  those 
who  crowd  our 
hospitals  for  all 
the  bodily  sick- 
nesses? The  good 
of  investment  for 
prevention  by  ear- 
ly diagnosis  and 
appropriate  pro- 
tection for  mental- 
ity and  character 
rec  o  ns  t  ruction 
should  be  so  easily 
grasped  by  a  coun- 
try educated  in 
tuberculosis  con- 
trol that  no  great 
obstacle  can  ap- 
pear to  delay  our 
immediate  on- 
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slaught  upon  what  is  truly  the  last  unraveled  tangle 
of  human  handicaps,  mental  disease  and  emotional 
instability. 

Does  not  the  field  of  mental  health  offer  a  point 
of  common  interest  and  common  service  for  the  par- 
tisans of  all  the  special  defects  of  the  body?  Surely 
nothing  is  more  communicable  than  bad  example, 
or  false  precept.  Is  not  the  epidemiology  of  sup- 
pressed emotions  as  tempting  as  that  of  diphtheria? 
Do  we  not  find  that  outbreaks  of  hysteria  have  been 
as  devastating  to  school  attendance  as  sore  throats? 
Do  not  the  employment  problem,  the  shop  turn- 
over in  "hiring  and  firing"  depend  largely  upon  the 
restlessness  of  unstable  mental  and  emotional  re- 
actions to  some  or  all  kinds  of  work?  Are  we  not 
causing  as  well  as  curing  mental  disease  by  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  and  industry?  Are  not  some  atti- 
tudes of  mind  towards  work  as  serious  a  cause  of 
disability  as  are  bad  positions  of  body  at  the  work- 
table? 

And  in  the  field  of  nutrition,  does  not  the  use  of 
foods,  the  appetite,  depend  upon  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  eater,  the  server,  the  sharer  in  the  meal? 
Inheritance  and  habitual  reactions  to  human  rela- 
tions, and  our  daily 
needs  and  lacks, 
surely  share  with 
mere  physical  en- 
vironment the  re- 
sponsibility for 
most  of  our  ills. 
To  use  sanitation 
and  disregard  san- 
ity is  but  half- 
witted on  our 
part. 

Let  us  join  the 
resources  of  all 
sciences,  natural 
and  social,  to- 
gether with  the  re- 
sults of  all  previ- 
ous efforts  for 
wellbeing,  in  the 
campaign  for  con- 
serving the  preci- 
ous gifts  of  the 
mind  which  set  us 
and  our  children 
apart  from  other 
products  of  crea- 
tion. 

We  dare  not  let 
another  celebra- 
tion mark  a  half- 
century  of  social 
progress  without  a 
record  of  spiritual 
salvaging  and  re- 
c  o  n  s  t  r  uction  in 
some  way  com- 
parable to  our 
material  triumphs 
since  1873. 
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The  Main  Business  of  Industry 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


OURTEEN  years  after  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey  was  made,  a  committee  of  the 
Federated  American  Engineering  So- 
cities  published  an  elaborate  study  of 
the  Twelve-Hour  Shift  in  Industry. 
The  Pittsburgh  Survey  was  the  joint 
enterprise  of  representatives  of  practically  every 
division  of  social  work.  It  focused  the  experience 
of  a  generation  of  pioneers  upon  the  most  typical 
of  our  American  industrial  communities.  It  was  a 
searching  inductive  appraisal  of  the  human  conse- 
quences of  the  Industrial  Revolution  under  the  in- 
tensely dynamic  conditions  of  American  life.  One  of 
its  immediate  concrete  results  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Cabot  Fund,  which  was  directly  inspired 
by  the  republication  in  Collier's  Weekly  of  the  story 
of  Painters'  Row.  The  engineers'  study  of  the 
Twelve-Hour  Shift  in  Industry,  the  steel  industry 
in  particular,  was  financed  by  the  Cabot  Fund.  On 
the  question  of  the  long  day  the  engineers  have  come 
abreast  of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey;  they  have  added 
an  invaluable  contribution  by  showing  the  practical 
steps  by  which  it  can  be  abolished.  Nevertheless, 
the  contrast  between  the  point  of  view  and  phil- 
osophy of  the  Pittsburgh  Survey,  made  in  1908,  and 
the  point  of  view  of  the  engineers'  study,  published 
in  1922,  offers  a  measure  of  progress  and  an  index 
to  the  problem  before  us. 

The  author  of  the  engineers'  general  inquiry  into 
the  extent  of  the  twelve-hour  shift  in  continuous  pro- 
cess industries  opens  his  report  with  this  statement: 
'  "The  people  of  the  United  States  realize  today 
more  clearly  than  ever  before  that  the  main  business 
i  and  obligation  of  industry  is  to  produce  goods,  and 
to  produce  them  at  as  low  a  cost  and  in  as  great 
abundance  as  possible."  He  then  adds  that,  im- 
portant as  the  production  of  goods  obviously  is,  the 
effect  of  industry  upon  those  who  labor  is  "hardly 
less  vital."  The  prime  emphasis  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  cheap  and  abundant  goods  is  significant.  At 
the  close  of  the  field  work  in  1908,  Edward  T. 
Devine  summed  up  the  findings  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Survey  under  eight  headings.  The  last  two  sentences 
of  this  summary  were  these:  "Certainly  no  com- 
munity before  in  America  or  Europe  has  ever  had 
such  a  surplus,  and  never  before  has  a  great  com- 
munity applied  what  it  had  so  meagerly  to  the  ra- 
tional purposes  of  human  life.  Not  by  gifts  of 
libraries,  galleries,  technical  schools,  and  parks,  but 
*  by  the  cessation  of  toil  one  day  in  seven  and  sixteen 
hours  in  the  twenty-four,  by  the  increase  of  wages, 
i  by  the  sparing  of  lives,  by  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents, and  by  raising  the  standards  of  domestic  life, 
should  the  surplus  come  back  to  the  people  of  the 
i  community  in  which  it  was  created."  The  engineers 


find  that  in  some  forty  or  fifty  continuous  industries, 
while  the  seven-day  week  has  been  very  generally 
abandoned,  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  all 
workers  engaged  in  continuous  processes — some 
300,000  out  of  a  total  estimated  somewhere  between 
500,000  and  1,000,000 — are  on  shifts  averaging 
twelve  hours.  Especially  in  the  steel  mills,  the 
twelve-hour  shift  persists.  These  figures  sharpen 
the  contrast  between  Dr.  Devine's  statement,  typi- 
cal of  the  social  worker's  point  of  view,  and  the 
statement  quoted  from  the  engineers'  report. 

What  is  the  main  business  and  obligation  of 
industry?  Is  it  the  production  of  cheap  and  abun- 
dant goods  or  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants,  the 
liberation  of  men?  To  answer  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  an  economic  surplus  is  fundamental  to  the 
advance  of  civilization,  and  to  say  that  alone,  is  to 
beg  the  question.  Every  one  is  agreed  that  econ- 
omic security  is  essential.  The  propositions  are  not 
mutually  exclusive.  The  problem  is  one  of  em- 
phasis. For  to  produce  a  surplus  greater  than  any 
community  in  the  world  has  ever  before  known  and 
to  use  it  with  such  disregard  of  the  rational  purposes 
of  human  existence  as  to  create  dependency,  disease, 
a  starved  physical  and  spiritual  life,  class  hatreds 
at  home  and  war  among  the  nations,  is  not  to  pro- 
mote civilization  but  rather  to  intensify  barbarism. 

In  the  fourteen  ye.ars  since  the  Pittsburgh  Survey 
was  made,  many  of  the  grosser  evils  of  irrational 
industrialism  have  been  ameliorated.  There  has 
been  an  abatement  of  work  accidents,  due  in  part  to 
welfare  campaigns,  safety-first  drives  and  engineer- 
ing research,  but  principally  to  public  intervention 
through  compulsory  compensation  which  has  shifted 
the  economic  burden  of  accidents  from  the  home 
to  industry.  Housing  reform  has  done  away  with 
the  worst  of  our  slums.  Private  and  public  agencies 
have  made  infant  and  child  life  more  secure  and 
checked  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis.  Child-labor 
laws  and  laws  regulating  the  work  hours  of  women 
have  eased  the  pressure  of  industrial  exploitation 
at  some  of  the  sorest  spots. 

These  Things  Are  Not  Enough 

But  like  the  gifts  of  libraries,  galleries,  technical 
schools  and  parks,  these  things  are  not  enough.  In- 
dustrial unrest  continues,  increases  in  volume  and 
intensity.  With  an  economic  surplus  greater  than 
any  nation  ever  had,  America  still  feels  the  tremors 
of  the  European  earthquake,  amplified  by  industrial 
disturbances  at  home.  The  fact  is  patent  that'  in- 
dustry even  in  America  satisfies  neither  the  human 
wants  of  those  engaged  in  it  nor  the  wants  of  the 
consumers.  Are  they  wrong  who  sav  that  vast  num- 
bers, probably  the  majority  of  industrial  workers, 
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dislike  the  work  they  are  compelled  to  do,  and  that 
this  fact  lies  at  the  bottom  not  only  of  most  un- 
happiness  in  modern  life  but  also  of  most  retarda- 
tion in  the  spiritual  progress  of  humanity?  And  if 
they  are  right  in  this,  are  they  not  also  right  in  say- 
ing that  this  greatest  of  human  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  the  amelioration  of  conditions  outside  of 
industry  alone,  but  that  even  its  proximate  solution 
depends  upon  the  redirection  and  reconstitution  of 
industry  itself? 

The  central  concern  of  the  social  worker  from 
the  days  of  the  volunteer  friendly  visitor  to  this  day 
of  the  specialized  professional  expert  has  been  the 
individual  human  being — the  release  of  the  individ- 
ual from  the  inherited  and  environmental  handicaps 
that  frustrate  his  fulfillment  as  an  individual  and 
his  development  as  a  member  of  the  social  group. 
Beginning  with  the  relief  of  the  most  exigent  cases 
of  destitution,  social  workers  have  steadily  widened 
the  field  of  their  interests  to  housing,  health,  educa- 
tion, the  courts — all  of  those  community  institutions 
whose  relevancy  to  poverty  and  the  human  incidents 
of  poverty  are  manifest.  With  the  development  of 
psychopathology  and  the  subtler  outreachings  of 
applied  psychology,  they  have  increasingly  brought 
these  new  instrumentalities  to  bear  upon  the  prob- 
lem of  individual  rehabilitation  and  release.  In  the 
field  of  industry  especially,  they  have  driven  for- 
ward these  parallel  and  supplemental  lines  of  at- 
tack. The  Pittsburgh  Survey  stands  as  a  classic 
not  only  because  it  epitomized  the  progress  of  social 
work  in  its  time  but  also  because  it  revealed  with  a 
new  vividness  hdw  central  the  modern  industrial 
machine  is  to  all  the  problems  confronting  the  social 
worker — how  basic  the  facts  of  industrial  owner- 
ship, organization  and  management  are  to  the  life 
of  the  individual.  Against  the  background  of  ex- 
hausting hours,  low  wages,  absentee  ownership, 
slums,  preventable  accidents,  a  needlessly  brutalized 
citizenship,  it  raised  with  challenging  frankness  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  main  business  and  ob- 
ligation of  industry  is,  indeed,  the  production  of 
goods  at  as  low  a  cost  and  in  as  great  abundance' 
as  possible.  For  what  is  a  man  advantaged  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  himself? 

The  Social  Worker's  Concern  with  Industry 

Increasingly,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  the 
preeminent  worth  of  the  individual  personality, 
ahd  not  in  the  name  of  class  conflict,  the  social  work- 
ers have  drawn  their  lines  about  the  strongholds 
of  machine  industry.  Successively  they  have  at- 
tacked child  labor,  the  destructive  exploitation  of 
women,  insanitary  and  debasing  factory  conditions, 
industrial  accidents,  specific  industrial  diseases. 

In  his  address  before  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  held  in  Boston  in  June, 
1911,  Louis  D.  Brandeis  lifted  into  sharp  relief 
what  social  workers  were  beginning  to  see  as  the 
necessary  next  steps  in  their  reformative  campaign. 
"American  democracy,"  Mr.  Brandeis  said,  "rests 
upon  the  basis  of  the  free  citizen.  We  accord  (to 
the  men)  universal  suffrage.  We  urge  strenuously 
upon  every  voter  the  duty  of  exercising  this  right. 


We  insist  that  the  voter  should  exercise  it  in  tf 
interest  of  others  as  well  as  of  himself.  We  give 
thus  to  the  citizen  the  rights  of  a  free  man.  We 
impose  upon  him  a  duty  that  can  be  entrusted  with 
safety  only  to  free  men.  Politically  the  American 
workingman  is  free,  so  far  as  law  can  make  him  so. 
But  is  he  really  free?  Can  any  man  be  really  free 
who  is  constantly  in  danger  of  becoming  dependent 
for  mere  subsistence  upon  somebody  and  something 
else  than  his  own  exertion  and  conduct?  Men  are 
not  free  while  financially  dependent  upon  the  will  of 
other  individuals.".  .  .  What  then  was  the  way  to 
freedom?  Mr.  Brandeis  cited  President  Cleveland's 
epigram  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  supp 
the  government,  not  of  the  government  to  suppo 
the  citizen;  to  which  he  answered  that  if  the  gov- 
ernment permits  conditions  to  exist  which  make  large 
classes  of  citizens  financially  dependent,  the  great 
evil  of  dependence  should  at  least  be  minimized  by 
the  state's  assuming,  or  causing  to  be  assumed  by 
others  in  some  form,  the  burden  incident  to  its  own 
shortcomings.  He  proposed  a  comprehensive  sys- 
tem of  social  insurance  for  the  protection  of  the 
wage-earner  in  case  of  invalidity,  superannuation  or 
unemployment,  and  of  the  widows  and  orphans  left 
helpless  by  the  premature  death  of  husband  or 
father.  He  suggested  the  advantages  of  employers' 
mutual  compensation  insurance  companies  after  the 
model  of  the  "factory  mutuals"  that  had  been  so 
successful  in  rendering  property  secure  from  the 
risks  of  fire.  But  by  implication,  though  not  by  ex- 
plicit statement,  he  took  the  position  that  in  default 
of  other  adequate  remedy,  the  state  itself,  as  in  the 
cases  of  France,  Austria,  Germany  and  England, 
must  take  up  the  business  of  social  insurance.  This 
declaration  that  the  time  had  come  when  social 
workers  must  use  the  instrumentalities  of  politics 
and  government  to  stop  the  human  wastes  of  in- 
dustry, even  to  the  extent  of  forcing  the  state  to 
infringe  the  domain  of  private  business  enterprise, 
still  had  a  certain  revolutionary  ring  in  1911. 

Since  then,  the  principle  for  which  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  contended  has  received  all  but  universal 
recognition  and  acceptance.  Not  all  states  have 
workmen's  accident  compensation  laws,  but  the  num- 
ber is  rounding  out  to  completion;  unemployment 
insurance  still  lies  mainly  in  the  future,  but  it  is 
debated  from  the  point  of  view  of  expediency  arid 
practical  statesmanship  rather  than  as  a  question  of 
principle.  The  battle  still  needs  to  be  waged  along 
these  lines.  As  in  the  case  of  the  attack  upon  pri- 
mary poverty,  the  exploitation  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  insufficiencies  of  public  education,  the 
stakes  yet  to  be  won  are  of  incalculable  importance. 
But  with  social  insurance  as  with  all  forms  of 
charitable  relief,  our  experience,  the  experience  of 
Europe  certainly,  is  ample  to  show  that  these  things 
alone  will  not  set  the  individual  free.  Not  social 
workers  only,  but  employers  and  industrial  managers 
also,  have  come  to  recognize  that  it  is  because  of 
the  invidious  class  implications  of  social  insurance 
that  the  workers,  the  organized  wage -workers  espe- 
cially, have  remained  hostile  to  all  forms  of  social 
insurance  except  workmen's  compensation.  The 
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prefer  to  help  themselves,  however  inadequately,  to 
having  their  condition  improved  by  others,  even  by 
the  state.  It  is  only  in  countries  where  the  manual 
workers  have  organized  for  the  political  control  of 
the  state  that  they  have  fully  accepted  the  principle 
of  social  insurance  along  comprehensive  lines.  For 
them  the  main  obligation  of  business  is  not  to  pro- 
duce cheap  and  abundant  goods,  even  when  by  a 
system  of  pensions  in  the  event  of  sickness,  unem- 
ployment or  death,  they  are  protected  as  servants 
of  industry  against  financial  dependence. 

There  is  a  subtler  and  more  fundamental  element 
in  the  problem  of  individual  freedom  than  any  that 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  finance.  Women, 
particularly,  who  ponder  the  passage  quoted  from 
Justice  Brandeis'  1911  address  will  sense  what  that 
element  is.  "We  accord  (to  the  men)  universal 
suffrage."  Those  three  words  in  parenthesis  are 
highly  significant  for  the  light  they  throw  on  the 
problem.  Writing  in  December  1922,  Harold  J. 
Laski,  formerly  of  Harvard  University,  says:  "It 
has  become  finally  clear  that  the  release  of  the  in- 
dividual is  utterly  impossible  so  long  as  the  control 
of  industry  is  confided  to  a  small  number  of  men 
whose  decisions  need  not  take  account  of  the  wills 

of  those  who  work  under  them The  worker 

cannot  respect  the  obligations  of  citizenship  if  he 
is  simply  an  unreflecting  unit  in  the  production 
system."  The  status  of  the  wage-workers  in  in- 
dustry today  is  substantially  identical  with  the 
political  status  of  women  before  they  were  en- 
franchised. The  more  the  workers  are  freed,  or 
win  freedom  from  financial  handicaps,  the  more 
acutely  do  they  feel  the  spiritual  handicap  of  their 
inferior  industrial  status.  No  amount  of  swagger 
about  one  man  being  as  good  as  another,  no  amount 
of  hokum  about  the  nobility  of  labor  will  satisfy 


the  soul  of  men  as  a  substitute  for  industrial  en- 
franchisement, any  more  than  the  persiflage  of 
anachronistic  chivalry  satisfied  the  soul  of  unen- 
franchised women.  This  is  a  major  cause  of  what 
is  commonly  called  industrial  unrest  whose  incidents 
are  as  demoralizing  and  socially  destructive  as  those 
of  poverty  itself.  Recognition  of  its  importance  as 
an  element  in  the  problem  of  human  liberation  has 
led  not  only  to  the  establishment  of  training 
courses  in  industrial  psychology  and  employment 
administration  by  schools  of  social  work,  but  also  to 
the  introduction  of  all  manner  of  experimental 
forms  of  so-called  industrial  democracy  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  industrial  establishments.  The 
trade-union  movement  is  essentially  and  fundamen- 
tally an  expression  of  revolt  against  this  spiritual 
handicap  of  inferior  status. 

Social  work  has  its  roots  in  the  Christian  doctrine 
— the  democratic  doctrine — that  all  men  are  broth- 
ers and  equal  in  the  sight  of  their  Creator.  Step  by 
step,  the  pursuit  of  human  liberation  has  led  social 
workers  from  casework  among  the  indigent  through 
welfare  legislation  into  the  heart  of  industrial  gov- 
ernment. The  problem  there  is  one  of  research, 
interpretation,  education.  In  their  study  of  the 
twelve-hour  shift,  the  engineers  found  an  "unbeliev- 
able lack  of  knowledge;  there  are  no  statistics 
covering  the  matter  of  shift-work,  nor  has  the 
government  or  any  other  agency  collected  figures 
which  show  the  number  of  twelve-hour  workers." 
Even  managers  in  continuous  process  plants  lacked 
information  about  shift  operations  in  other 
plants  in  the  same  industry.  Labor  leaders  were 
equally  ignorant.  Industry  which  conceives  its 
main  business  and  obligation  to  be  the  production 
of  cheap  and  abundant  goods,  has  sought  "not  the 
(Continued  on  page  171) 


Industry— one  of 
two  panels  by 
Edmond  Quinn 
for  the  rotunda 
of  the  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance 

Building  in 
Hartford, 

Connecticut 


A  Sermon 

The  stone  panels  here  repro- 
duced have  lately  been  added  to 
the  facade  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  Building  in  New 
\  ork.  They  were  modelled  by 
Rene  P.  Chambellan  from  de- 
signs by  Grosvenor  Atterbury, 
the  architect,  and  are  the  first 
symbolical  representations  of 
modern  social  work  in  sculpture. 
Incidentally,  these  stones,  suc- 
cessful as  they  are  as  decora- 
tions, exemplify  the  difficulty  of 


in  Stones 


.depicting  the  spirit  of  social 
work  in  a  way  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. The  old  symbols  will  no 
longer  do;  and  we  are  still  a 
long  way  from  a  clear  enough 
conception  of  our  aims  to  be  able 
to  express  them  briefly  yet  com- 
prehensively. Let  the  reader  take 
out  his  pencil  and  try  to  repre- 
sent in  a  simple  design  the  salient 
elements  in  the  fields  of  social 
work  here  represented,  or  others 
such  as  charity  or  correction! 


Chips  of  Many  Blocks 


By  RUTH  CRAWFORD 
Illustrations  by  Fjeril  Hess 


Americans  are  good-hearted.  We 
are  also  provincial.  What  we  think 
today  about  European  newcomers  in 
this  country  is  a  product  of  our  good- 
heartedness  and  our  provinciality, 
somewhat  complicated  by  remnants 
of  war  psychology  and  current  traditional  pre- 
judices. 

Most  of  us  have  quite  forgotten  how  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war  residents  of  the  old  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Empire,  whatever  their  race,  were  viewed 
askance  as  alien  enemies.  Then  we  heard  of  the 
Mid-European  Union.  The  struggle  of  the  "sup- 
pressed nationalities"  kindled  our  imagina- 
tion. We  became  interested  in  the  nascent 
republics  and  the  les- 
ser folk  of  Europe 
just  about  the  time 
that  the  necessities  of 
our  own  liberty  loan 
campaigns  and  other 
patriotic  efforts  were 
forcing  us  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  racial 
minorities  in  our  own  \J 
country.  A  sentimen- 
tal interest  in  the  im- 
migrant's background 
and  practical  concen- 
tration on  getting  him 
Americanized  went 
hand  in  hand.  The 
foreign-language  press 
in  America,  at  first 
rigidly  censored,  be- 
came an  accepted  me- 
dium for  reaching  the  "V  7OU  ™ant  to  be  S°°d 
great  population 

groups  which  could  not  read  English.  We  put  the 
facts  about  the  war  as  the  government  saw  them, 
the  facts  of  the  draft,  the  loans,  the  Red  Cross, 
into  foreign  tongues;  but  simultaneously  we  spread 
the  slogan  "Teach  the  foreigner  English,"  so  that 
we  might  not  have  to  rely  on  these  second-hand 
methods  of  telling  the  American  story. 

Night  schools  were  granted  increased  appropria- 
tions. Factory  classes  multiplied.  Immigrant 
women  were  visited  in  their  homes  by  patriotic 
ladies  who  organized  English  classes  so  that  Amer- 
ican letters  might  be  written  to  soldier  husbands 
and  sons.  A  special  section  of  the  Intelligence 
Department  was  created  to  handle  the  foreign-born 
draft — as  we  are  now  reminded  by  too  frequent 
discussions  of  the  army  intelligence  tests  and  their 
crude  evaluation  of  immigrant  brains.  How  serious- 


ly we  took  the  teaching  of  English!     It  seemed  to 
offer  a  short  cut  to  Americanization. 

After  the  armistice  the  evolution  of  suppressec 
nationalities     into     enthusiastic     young     republic 
brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  need  for  whole 
sale    geographical    re-education.     We    bought   new 
maps  of  Europe  and  searched  for  Latvia  and  Estho 
nia  and  Ruthenia.  We  listened  eagerly  while  Kennetl 
Roberts   described   Czecho-Slovakia — "the   sole 
a  frayed  rubber  tennis  shoe  in  the  center  of  Europe.' 
Our  slogan  became  "study  racial  backgrounds,"  anc 
courses  in  racial  backgrounds  flourished  in  women's 
clubs,   church   societies   and  sociology  departments 
In    our    good-heartedness    we    made    sincere    at 
tempts  to  talk  to  the  Italian  grocer  about  Dant 
and  to   the  Greek  bootblack  of  the 
wonders  of  the   Parthenon.     Amer- 
icanization pageants  swept  the  coun- 
try. We  admired  peas- 
ant costumes;  we   ap- 
plauded the  folk  songs 
which  had  been  care- 
fully    rehearsed     for 
our  benefit.     We  pro- 
ceeded to  discover  all 
that    we    could    about 
the  strangeness  of  the 
stranger  in  our  midst 
and  to   exploit   it. 

These    valiant     et 
forts  to  connect  even 

ISv—         r^^^  Pole   with  Pulaski 

-\IU  Kozciusko,   and  to 

every  Serbian  girl  in- 
to     an      embroidered 
background,   were  na- 
tural  enough.      Whe 
we   travel   abroad   w 

profit  at  times  from  the  fame  of  Lincoln,  anc 
Henry  Ford,  and  perhaps  Charlie  Chaplin.  Bu 
too  many  of  our  generalized  conceptions  have  been 
colored  by  the  fact  that  in  our  lifetime  immigrant 
have  been  largely  peasant  peoples  from  countrie 
where  modern  civilization  had  hardly  touched  th 
peasant.  A  young  graduate  of  the  University  o 
Prague  confessed  to  an  American  friend  that  sht 
was  always  ill  at  ease  in  American  society:  "Peopl 
look  at  me  as  though  they  were  surprised  that 
know  how  to  manage  the  fork  as  well  as  the  knife 
I  have  the  feeling  that  the  American  thinks  that  a 
home  I  wear  the  peasant  handkerchief  and  that  i 
is  only  here  that  I  have  put  on  the  blouse  and  suit.' 
.  A  year  or  so  ago  a  party  was  given  in  a  smal 
American  city  to  all  the  French  war  brides.  The 
atmosphere  was  so  stiff  and  formal  that  the  hostess 


Americans,  watch  my  lips!" 
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an  unusually  observing  young  woman,  asked  one  of 
them  for  an  explanation.  "Why,"  she  naively 
replied,  "it  is  to  be  expected.  Just  that  we  are 
French  does  not  mean  that  we  are  of  the  same 
society  and  desire  to  be  friends." 

The  English  language  is  undoubtedly  needed  as 
a  medium   of   intercourse.     The   understanding   of 
racial  backgrounds  does  help  in  approach.     But  the 
evolution  of  our  attitude  toward  these  newcomers 
must  remain  incomplete  until  the  only  nat- 
ural and  lasting  relationship  is  reached — 
that  of  mutual  interest  in  matters  of  com- 
mon concern ;    in  art  as  art,  in  banking  as 
banking,  in  children  as  healthy  youngsters, 
not  as  little  carriers  of  racial  traits.   "Don't 
talk  to  me  as  a  Pole,"  the  secretary  of  a 
consulate  was  heard  to  exclaim,   "talk  to 
me  as  a  human  being,  one  man  to  another." 

The  ever  unrolling  drama  of  America's 
making  continues.  We  have  almost  for- 
gotten, in  our  preoccupation  with  peasant 
groups,  the  immigration  of  German  intel- 
lectuals in  the  4o's,  which  brought  to  our 
cities  and  the  rural  West  thoughtful  men 
and  women  of  high  ideals  and  attainments, 
men  and  women  who  found  their  places  in 
this  country  in  a  fashion  which  thoroughly 
impressed  upon  the  United  States — except 
for  the  brief  period  of  war  hysteria — the 
desirability  of  immigration  from  Germany. 

We  are  witnessing  what  may  be  a  remarkable 
parallel  to  the  gift  which  the  German  intellectuals 
— refugees  from  autocratic  Prussian  rule — brought 
with  them  fifty  years  ago.  For  over  three  years 
the  Russian  colony  in  New  York  City  has  steadily 
increased.  Family  after  family  of  the  intelligentsia, 
after  years  of  penniless  suffering  in  some  European 
refugee  camp,  achieves  a  steerage  passage  to  Amer- 
ica, perhaps  by  the  sale  of  the  last  family  heirloom. 
The  League  of  Nations,  which  has  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  evacuation  of  Russian  refugees 


from  Constantinople,  the  American  Relief  Adminis- 
tration, the  Red  Cross,  and  individual  Americans 
are  ready  to  aid  many  of  the  most  talented,  the  best 
educated  Russians  to  reach  this  country.  [At  the  date 
of  publication  the  Russian  quota  for  1923  is  exhaust- 
ed, and  125  Russian  engineers,  doctors,  and  lawyers, 


The  meeting  is  sure  to  be  a  success  if  there  are  plenty  of  national 
costumes  on  the  platform.    The  chairman  knows  all  about  immigra- 
tion— she  has  a  Swedish  cook 


Mr.  One  Hundred  Percent  is  amazed  to  find  the  "foreigner"  dresses 

as  'well  as  his  wife,  and  is  a  better  conversationalist.     He  thought 

all  foreigners  wore  handkerchiefs  on  their  heads 


with  their  families,  are  detained  on  Ellis  Island.] 
Russian  institutions  come  with  them:  in  what  is 
left  to  them  of  life  the  one  thing  which  seems  worth 
working  for  is  the  preservation  for  the  world  of  the 
old  Russian  culture.  They  first  challenge  respect, 
and  then — though  they  have  no  English,  though  we 
have  but  little  knowledge  of  old  Russian  back- 
grounds and  great  fear  of  modern  Russian  fore- 
grounds— they  stimulate  a  desire  for  exchange, 
sweeping  away,  as  a  myth,  the  assumption  of  Nordic 
superiority! 

Are  we  not  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a 
new  era — America's  entry  into  the  cultured 
citizenship  of  the  world?  Pioneer  America 
has  vanished.  Expanding  America,  that  had 
no  time  for  the  arts,  is  disappearing.  We 
travel  more  and  more.  Cosmopolitan  Amer- 
icans, who  see  in  an  international  exchange 
of  culture  what  Brandes  has  said  will  be 
America's  greatest  gift  to  the  world — a  cul- 
ture that  is  the  heir  of  all  the  ages  and  all 
the  nations — have  been  ploughing  the  soil 
for  many  years.  Seed  has  been  quietly  sown 
by  individual  European  visitors  of  every  na- 
tionality. Who  can  measure  the  influence 
of  the  seven  thousand  foreign  students  in 
our  universities  and  colleges,  mingling  freely 
with  the  American  leaders  of  tomorrow? 
We  are  gradually  ridding  ourselves  of  war- 
time fears.  Provincial  prejudices  must  go 
too,  and  cosmopolitan  intelligence  be  added 
to  our  good-heartedness.  If  we  Americans 
must  have  a  slogan  let  it  be  "Civilizations 
are  many,  but  man  is  one." 


Suppose  Everybody  Cared 


By  GEDDES  SMITH 


OUT  of  a  tiny  mining  town  in  British 
Columbia,  incredibly  remote  from  the 
huddled    headquarters    of    the    com- 
munity welfare  agencies  in  New  York, 
there  comes  to  my  desk  now  and  then 
a  neighborhood  journal.     It  contained 
not  long  ago   a   spirited   editorial   on   "getting  to- 
gether" from  which  I  quote : 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  Mr.  Man,  that  this  community, 
with  its  many  advantages,  might  be  a  still  better  place  to 
sojourn  in  than  it  really  is  if  the  majority  of  us  were  only 
imbued  with  the  desire  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  pro- 
viding ways  and  means  of  relaxation  for  the  general  welfare? 

I  take  the  naive  question  for  the  text  of  this 
rambling  conjectural  prophecy  because  the  thought 
of  "relaxation  for  the  general  welfare"  contrasts 
so  pleasantly  with  the  burly-burly  of  our  community 
effort  today,  and  suggests  a  golden  age  of  spontane- 
ity toward  which  I  should  ,_.. 
like  to  think  we  are  moving. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
hectic  development  of  exec- 
utive and  publicity  technique. 
Organizations  spawn  on  every 
hand.  We  are  enmeshed  with 
intertwining  programs  till  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  pitiful 
condition  of  that  respected 
queen  who,  according  to 
Vachel  Lindsay's  latest  im- 
pertinence, "wore  a  hair-net 
over  her  mind."  On  the  face 
of  things  even  our  effort  to 
pull  our  communities  together 
looks  like  the  piling  of  Pelion 
on  Ossa.  The  little  fleas 
which  each  had  littler  fleas  to 
bite  'em  were  not  more  fev- 
erishly active  than  the  little 
committees  which  have  big- 
ger committees  to  coordinate 
them. 

In  our  nervous  fatigue  as 
lay  and  professional  workers 
for  social  betterment  and 
community  wholeness,  we 
have  but  one  hope:  that  some 
day  we  shall  escape  from  the 
strain  of  promotion;  from  the 
thankless  task  of  trying  to  get 
one  set  of  people  to  finance 
our  ideas  and  another  set  to  live  by  them;  from 
the  struggle  to  impose  the  foresight  of  a  minority 
on  the  inertia  of  the  majority.  Some  day  we  shall 
start  a  movement  that  will  go  on  of  itself.  We 
shall  arouse  a  community  to  the  point  where  it 


ceases  to  talk  about  cooperation  and  really  co- 
operates. We  shall  even  teach  it  to  rorget  the 
jargon  we  have  invented  and  become  communal  in 
fact  rather  than  in  name.  In  a  word,  we  shall  touch 
the  springs  of  human  behavior  instead  of  merely 
jiggling  the  hands  on  the  dial. 

There  are  still  philanthropic  romanticists  who 
say  that  the  way  to  do  all  this  is  to  scrap  our  organ- 
izations. One  of  them  works  in  the  office  next  to 
mine.  He  hates  organizations;  he  believes  in 
primitive  individual  altruism;  he  deprecates  co- 
ordination and  positively  hates  the  community  chest 
and  all  that  it  signifies,  regarding  it  merely  as  one 
more  devilish  modern  invention  to  stifle  unspoiled 
human  neighborliness. 

For  myself,  I  believe  that  through  organization 
we  are  freeing  ourselves  from  organizations.  I 
have  no  faith  that  we  shall  be  able  to  do  without 

them.  There  are  two  targets 
at  which  the  giver  aims:  his 
own  satisfaction  and  his  neigh- 
bor's good.  If  he  is  seeking 
only  his  own  salvation,  he  can 
give  as  he  likes,  fancy-free. 
If  he  really  wants  to  heal  the 
maimed,  the  halt  and  the 
blind  he  needs  help.  There 
must  be  some  factual  approach 
and  a  modicum  of  scientific 
equipment.  But  we  have 
carried  the  organization  of 
philanthropy  a  bit  too  far. 
There  have  been  so  many 
varieties  of  scientific  ap- 
proach, each  embodied  in  a 
neat  letter-head,  that  the 
giver's  mind  has  been  clut- 
tered up  and  his  altruistic 
impulse  has  trickled  away  in- 
to all  manner  of  fragmentary 
expressions.  The  popularity 
of  the  community  chest  may 
be  due  in  some  part  to  the 
fact  that  it  restores  charity 
to  a  broad,  simple  emotional 
wholeness.  In  spite  of  the 
honest  effort  of  the  stronger 
chests  to  secure  constructive 
and  educational  publicity,  the 
work  of  fifty  or  a  hundred 
agencies  is  in  effect  blended 
into  a  single  appeal:  "Suppose  nobody  cared?" 
"Have  a  heart."  With  a  large  gesture  the  bank 
president  writes  a  check  that  releases  at  a  stroke 
his  dammed-up  altruism;  with  the  same  sense  of 
dealing  directly  with  human  need  the  seamstress 


Destitute  Families 

Thousands  Helped  To  Comfort 
And  Self«upport  Through  The 


Community  Fund 


THE  APPEAL  TO  PITY 

So  long  as  large  sums  of  money  to  relieve  de- 
stitution have  to  be  raised  on  a  community-wide 
basis,  such  appeals  as  this  are  inevitable.  This 
poster  comes  from  the  Minneapolis  Council  of 
Social  Agencies 
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Health  is  the  best  Wealth 


slips  her  pledge  into  the  collector's  hand.     By  organ-     that  we  fear  in  public  operation  is  not  necessarily 
izing  the  organizations  you  have  eliminated  them     ' 
from  the  picture;  you  have  substituted  a  forest  for 
the  trees;  you  have  reduced  the  contributor's  prob- 
lem to  a  scale  where  his  conscience  and  his  emotions 
can  comfortably  deal  with  it. 

The  unifying  process  which  eases  the  giver's  mind 
tends  also  to  solidify  the  multifarious  programs  of 
the  several  agencies  into  something  like  a  coherent 
whole.     An    alert   council    of   social   agencies    soon 
passes    beyond    the    point    at 
which  the  social  program  of 
a  city  is   seen  merely  as  the 
sum  of  the  work  of  the  part- 
icipating societies.    There  be- 
gins  to   emerge,    after   study 
and  experiment,  a  norm  which 
represents    the    sum   total  of 
the   routine  services   required 
by  the  community:  a  sort  of 
balanced     ration     of     benefi- 
cence. 

In  determining  this  norm 
some  slight  share  of  influence 
falls  to  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity which  has  never  had 
much  to  say  about  such  pro- 
grams before:  those  on  the 
margin  between  giving  and 
receiving.  As  the  subscrip- 
tion lists  are  pushed  farther 
and  farther  into  the  small 
income  groups,  the  prejudices 
and  dissatisfactions  of  the 
beneficiaries  of  social  service 
begin  to  be  of  some  impor- 
tance to  the  promoter.  Even 
so  slight  a  veto  power  as  the 
disgruntled  hospital  patient 
exercises  in  his  own  neighbor- 
bood 


It  costs  little  to  keep  well 
It  costs  much  to  jtet  well 
Learn  how  to  keep  well 


THE  APPEAL  TO  SELF-HELP 
This  poster  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute  is  ad- 


to  be  avoided  by  keeping  social  work  in  private 
hands.  Majorities  are  rarely  experimental  or 
adventurous  in  temper.  Standards  tend  to  solidify. 
Your  community  must  unite  on  the  highest  common 
factor  of  its  component  groups.  The  community 
chest  cannot  afford  even  now  to  take  chances  with 
causes  which  jeopardize  its  popularity.  The  succes- 
sors to  the  men  who  now  wrestle  whole-heartedly 
with  public  opinion,  because  they  are  pioneers,  are 

likely  to  be  men  who  accept 
a  successful  formula  and  per- 
petuate a  standardized  pro- 
gram. The  inertia  of  repeti- 
tion lies  in  wait  for  any  group 
effort;  new  brooms  wear 
away.  It  would  be  idle  to 
hope  that  this  or  any  other 
form  of  organization  will 
keep  fully  abreast  of  advanc- 
ing thought  on  social  ques- 
tions, much  less  that  it  will 
encourage  and  support  that 
free  experimentation  which 
must  go  on  continuously  if 
the  new  problems  of  the  day 
after  tomorrow  are  to  be 
solved.  Rather  is  it  likely 
that  aside  from  the  normal 
activities  which  are  embedded 
in  the  regular  chest  or  munic- 
ipal program  a  new  crop  of 
uncoordinated  efforts  will  ap- 
pear and  new  committees  will 
scramble  for  minority  support 
in  the  old-fashioned  way.  The 
pendulum  is  pretty  certain  to 
swing  between  correlation 
and  variation  in  the  future, 
just  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
But  let  us  get  back  to  the 


is     felt    when    philan- 
thropic    finance     becomes     a     dressed "to  the  workers.   Some  unions  —  notably    contributor,  whom  we  left  in 
matter     of     house-to-house     in  the  needle  crafts  through  the  Board  of  Sanitary    the    act    of    working    off    his 

Control  —  operate    complex   health   services  for    altruism    by    an    annual    sub- 
their  own  members  scription.     No     matter     who 

runs  the  philanthropic  apparatus,  he  will  for  the 
most  part  be  freed  of  direct  contact  with  individual 
social  agencies,  to  say  nothing  of  the  individual  case. 
Will  he  rest  content  with  paying  his  "heart  tax" 
year  after  year?  I  believe  not.  You  have  taken 
the  novelty,  the  variety,  the  surprise  out  of  giving. 
It  is  difficult  to  feel  the  same  degree  of  emotion  at 
each  repetition  of  the  appeal.  Some  of  the  more 
far-sighted  community  organizers  already  admit 
that  the  saturation  point  in  voluntary  giving  is  not 
far  off.  After  a  dozen  campaigns  the  emotional 
difference  between  making  one's  pledge  to  the  corn- 


solicitation.     And,  still  more 

mportant,   these   new  contri- 

nitors  are  introduced  to  a  share  in  an  elaborate 
social  mechanism  which  has  hitherto  been  almost 
exclusively  the  property  of  the  well-to-do. 

When  social  work  is  standardized  and  unified, 
and  the  givers  and  takers  begin  to  be  mixed  to- 
gether, the  signs  point  to  municipal  operation.  It 
would  be  a  rash  government  which  attempted  to 
take  over  the  disorderly  jumble  of  competing 
igencies  in  an  unorganized  town.  But  it  is  not  too 
great  a  strain  on  the  imagination  to  foresee  the  day 

vhen  the  ordered  structure  which  Detroit  or  Cleve- 
land or  Cincinnati  is  shaping,  in  which  a  great  part 
of  the  electorate  already  feels  a  species  of  owner- 
ship, might  be  taken  over  by  a  better-than-ordinary 
government  with  a  fair  chance  of  success.  This 
will  not  happen  in  a  decade,  or  in  two;  it  may  in 
five. 

Whether  this  happens  or  not,  the  community  will 
pay  the  penalty  of  wholesale  financing.  The  rigidity 


munity  chest   and   paying  one's   taxes  will   largely 
disappear. 

But  the  altruistic  impulse  is  not  going  to  be 
thwarted.  Already  those  organizations  which 
capitalize  optimism  and  make  a  fetich  of  decency 
are  beginning  to  nibble  away  at  philanthropy  from 
the  individual  approach.  Take  your  Boy  Scout  who 
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has  been  taught  to  do  his  good  turn  a  day,  not  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  the  beneficiary  as  to  feed  his 
standardized  ideal.  Graduate  him  into  Kotary  or 
Kiwanis.  Is  he  going  to  sate  his  soul  with  an  annual 
donation?  Never  in  the  world.  He  will  do  his 
duty  by  the  town,  but  then  he  will  have  his  own  fun. 
He  is  going  to  buy  crutches  for  Jimmy.  He  will 
pay  the  club  dentist  to  clean  up  the  awful  mess  in 
Minnie's  mouth.  He  will  give  where  his  giving 
shows;  he  wants  individual  gratitude;  he  is  going 
to  be  a  big  brother  to  somebody  who  will  grin  back 
at  him. 

What  is  he  going  to  do  when  the  social  work  of 
his  town  has  been  so  well  rounded  out  that  Jimmy 
is  passed  automatically  from  one  efficient  office  to 
another,  and  Minnie's  teeth  are  all  fixed  at  school? 
Will  he  be  content  to  be  merely  a  catspaw  for  the 
alert  relief  worker,  who  keeps  dangling  before  him 
the  simpler  tasks  which  will  titillate  his  emotions. 
Or  will  he  be  really  a  free-lance  in  philanthropy? 
It  is  probably  too  much  to  hope  that  this  sort  of 
contributor  will  be  found  on  the  fighting  edge  of 
progress,  aiding  those  causes  of  the  future  which 
like  the  Consumers'  League  and  Voluntary  Parent- 
hood League  today  have  to  struggle  in  some  com- 
munities even  for  the  status  of  respectability.  But 
I  think  he  will  learn  to  get  satisfaction  from  the 
subtler  forms  of  relief.  Perhaps  he  will  take  a 
hand  in  adjusting  misfit  workers  to  the  right  job, 
and  invest  in  psychoanalysis  for  the  troubled  steno- 
grapher or  an  art  education  for  the  likely  urchin. 

If  his  emotional  satisfaction  demands  a  patron- 
and-protege  basis  for  such  services  as  these  it  will 
be  increasingly  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  it.  In  our 
generation  mercy  still  drops,  for  the  most  part,  upon 
the  place  beneath.  But  the  pattern  is  changing. 
The  caste  flavor  of  philanthropy  is  already  being 
diluted  by  the  community  chest :  it  will  tend  to  dis- 
appear as  routine  welfare  work  becomes  a  function 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  next  generation 
may  see  this  tendency  grow  into  a  sweeping  change. 

The  scant  success  of  such  experiments  as  the  social 
unit  and  the  war-time  community  councils  offers  no 
convincing  clue  to  the  future  of  other  experiments 


outwardly  like  them  but  actually  motivated  from 
the  bottom  up.  Already  cooperative  enterprises  in 
health  and  education  are  beginning  to  make  their 
appearance.  The  recreation  which  some  foreign- 
born  groups  secure  for  themselves  through  their 
own  societies  dwarfs  the  recreation  program  of  the 
social  worker.  Autonomous  groups  are  struggling, 
unconsciously  and  often  without  much  help  from 
either  philanthropist  or  social  worker,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  community-  The  consumers' 
cooperative,  not  the  proprietary  agency,  may  pro- 
vide the  casework,  health  promotion,  leisure-time 
activities,  of  the  future.  If  the  Amalgamated 
Clothing  Workers  in  New  York  can  run  their  own 
clinic  today,  a  hundred  trade  unions  may  employ 
their  own  social  work  specialists  tomorrow. 

What  the  community  of  the  future  loses  in  the 
somewhat  specious  unity  of  present  programs  it  will 
more  than  compensate  by  the  gain  in  valid  self-im- 
provement and  spontaneity  of  purpose.  What  your 
Rotarian  or  club-woman  sacrifices  in  the  loss  of  the 
benevolent  attitude  will  be  more  than  made  up  by 
the  beginning  of  free  exchange  among  self-respect- 
ing groups.  In  the  technique  of  cooperation  Amer- 
ican organizations  have  much  to  learn  from  such 
experienced  cooperators  as  the  Finns.  A  Maenncr- 
chor  might  do  much  more  for  a  Rotary  Club  than  a 
professional  songleader.  Rotary,  in  turn,  might 
open  the  way  to  a  Bohemian  sokol  to  secure  the 
space  it  needs  for  recreation,  indoors  or  out.  There 
are  enormous  possibilities  in  what  is  neatly  calledl 
"group  casework." 

Here,  then,  is  the  most  hopeful  prospect  for  the 
age  of  spontaneity.  When  the  giver  and  the 
beneficiary  coincide  or  overlap  or  join  hands  round 
the  circle;  when  the  technician  serves  those  who 
want  to  benefit  themselves  rather  more  often  than 
those  who  want  somebody  else  benefitted;  when 
cooperation  means  the  interplay  of  natural  groups 
instead  of  a  program  on  paper;  when  the  philan- 
thropic impulse  is  pooled — then  we  shall  be  able 
to  stretch  our  souls  and  relax  for  the  general  wel- 
fare. 


After  the  Drive  Is  Over 


There  was  a  man  of  Tarsus  town 
When  Caesar  was  alive 
Whose  task  it  was  to  organize 
The  first  United  Drive. 

The  citizens  of  Ephesus 

Cooperated  well, 

For  Paul,  he  wrote  and  threatened 

them 
With  all  the  pains  of  hell. 

The  world  was  sinful  then  as  now, 
But  Paul,  he  had  no  fear: 
"A  million  surly  heathen  souls 
Shall  see  the  Light  this  year." 


By  JAMES  RORTY 

He  set  his  teeth  and  said  it ;  then 
He  travelled  o'er  the  sea 
And  sent  his  spirit  down  the  years 
To  trouble  you  and  me. 

So  many  Armageddons,   Lord — 
We  fight  them  every  day; 
We've  made  this  mad  world  safe, 

and  yet 
We  have  not  made  it  gay. 

In  every  land  thy  yeomen  strive, 
In  faith  our  hearts  are  stout ; 
And  yet  I  sometimes  wonder,  Lord, 
Just  what  it's  all   about. 


And  then  I  write  and  ask  my  Board 
To  please  vacation  me ; 
I'm  sick  of  public  health    (I  write) 
As  sick  as  I  can  be. 

Perhaps  in  some  far  wilderness 
There  still  are  sheltered   nooks 
Where  willows  gently  weep  into 
Cooperating  brooks. 


And  when  for  pious  works  performed 
In  heaven  I  find  my  fee, 
I'll  wear  a  crown,   and  flit  about 
Disorganized  and  free. 


You  Never  Can  Tell 

What  May  Happen  in  Fifty  Years 


By  BRUNO  LASKER 


IT  was  a  sunny  morning  in  the  spring 
of  1973.  Little  of  the  golden  sun- 
light, however,  filtered  down  to  the 
first  floor  of  the  old  Charities  Build- 
ing where  the  Social  Adjustment 
Board  had  assembled  for  a  special 
meeting.  The  white  hair  and  wrinkles  of  the  men 
and  women  showed  that  most  of  them  were  beyond 
the  prime  of  life;  otherwise,  with  their  slim,  almost 
athletic  bodies,  excellent  posture,  ruddy  complexions 
and  soft  voices,  they  might  easily  have  been  taken 
for  young  people  recently  out  of  college.  The  chair- 
man, a  fine,  tall  man  clad  in  tweeds,  fidgeted  among 
some  papers  before  him  on  the  table.  Turning  to 
the  secretary,  he  said:  "They're  late.  What  do 
you  think  has  happened?"  Just  then  the  door  open- 
ed, and  Professor  Kaltchev,  a  member  of  the  board, 
entered  hastily  with  Commissioner  Warren  Burke 
of  New  Zealand. 

"Very  sorry,"  said  Kaltchev,  "we  took  a  plane 
that  should  have  left  us  ample  time,  but  we  had  to 
hang  for  nearly  half  an  hour  around  that  landing 
tower.  Something  really  ought  to  be  done  about 
this  awful  congestion.  It  is  as  bad  today  overhead 
as  it  used  to  be  in  the  subway  fifty  years  ago." 

The  chairman  explained  that  Mr.  Burke  was  one 
of  five  commissioners  sent  out  by  the  New  Zealand 
government  to  study  American  social  standards 
prior  to  the  preparation  of  an  immigration  bill. 
The  other  commissioners  had  gone  to  other  Amer- 
ican centers,  and  all  were  to  meet  later  at  the  na- 
tional summer  capital  in  Wisconsin. 

"You  will  remember,"  he  said,  "that  about  1930, 
having  built  up  an  unusually  prosperous  common- 
wealth— more  homogeneous  in  population  than  al- 
most any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire — New 
Zealand  secured  power,  first  from  the  Empire  and 
later  from  the  League  of  Nations,  to  exclude  all 
immigration  so  that  the  social  and  economic  gains 
of  the  last  two  generations  might  not  be  lost  by  an 
inrush  of  newcomers.  You  all  know  the  results,  at 
least  those  that  lie  on  the  surface :  how  the  stand- 
ards in  almost  every  respect  have  improved  until 
now  they  are  by  far  the  highest  in  the  world;  how 
poverty,  never  much  of  a  problem  in  New  Zealand, 
has  been  completely  abolished,  together  with  ex- 
treme wealth  and  its  demoralizing  effects;  how  the 
government  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  co- 
ercive activity  and  a  maximum  of  promotive  activity 
in  public  health,  education,  science  and  public  wel- 
fare generally — so  that  almost  nine-tenths  of  its 
necessary  income  is  contributed  voluntarily  by  citi- 
zens. 

"However,  I  will  not  enlarge.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  public  sentiment  in  the  matter  of  immigration 


seems  to  be  undergoing  a  change.  New  Zealand 
has  not  yet  experienced  any  economic  setback,  but 
there  is  a  certain  unrest.  The  country  is  in  great 
intellectual  and  artistic  as  well  as  commercial  rival- 
ry with  the  South  American  republics  which  as  you 
probably  know,  have  for  the  most  part  adopted  the 
opposite  population  policy  and  which  today  certain- 
ly lead  the  world  in  music  and  mathematics,  in 
architecture  and  philosophy.  The  New  Zealanders 
seem  to  suspect  shrewdly  that  their  own  backward- 
ness in  these  activities  must  eventually  have  un- 
favorable economic  and  social  reactions;  that  maybe 
their  great  experiment  of  racial  exclusiveness  is  not 
quite  so  successful  as  it  was  thought  to  be.  Instead 
of  rushing  in  with  ineffective  half-measures  that 
would  not  stop  degeneracy — if  there  is  any — the 
New  Zealand  government  very  wisely  decided  to 
send  out  two  commissions,  one  to  the  South  Amer- 
ican republics  to  study  the  results  of  their  quarter 
of  a  century's  policy  'of  unrestricted  immigration 
plus  general  birth  control;  the  other  to  investigate 
the  social  condition  of  certain  countries  from  which 
immigration,  in  case  the  gates  were  reopened,  might 
have  to  be  expected." 

"You  didn't  get  that  quite  right,  Mr.  Chairman," 
the  visitor  interrupted.  "Shall  I  explain?  We  al- 
ready know  that  the  populations  of  Europe,  not 
excluding  our  own  mother  country,  have  deteriorat- 
ed so  hopelessly  that  they  can  no  longer  furnish 
new  blood  for  our  country.  So  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, immigration  is  out  of  the  question.  But 
several  other  continents  have  populations  which, 
though  apparently  backward,  may  have  qualities  not 
altogether  to  be  despised.  These  we  are  now  in- 
vestigating. 

"In  the  old  days,  if  I  remember  rightly,  there 
was  an  awful  lot  of  twaddle  over  qualities  of  race. 
In  your  own  country,  for  instance,  there  was  that 
great  agitation  to  get  in  more  'Nordics';  and  as  a 
result  America  was  swamped  for  a  decade  or  so 
with  unemployed  Celtic  miners  from  Wales,  ditto 
Jewish  diamond  grinders  from  Amsterdam,  Latin 
steel  workers  from  Belgium,  and  so  on.  However, 
it  did  no  harm.  We  have  since  discovered,  as  you 
have,  that  three  or  four  generations  in  a  London 
slum  is  much  more  damaging  than  a  few  drops  of 
blood  from  one  of  the  more  distant  branches  of  the 
human  family.  No,  it's  really  a  question  of  social 
standards.  What  we  want  to  find  out  is  whether 
you  people  in  the  LTnited  States  would  fit  in.  could 
be  assimilated  culturally  in  a  generation  or  two  if 
we  gave  you  the  chance  to  immigrate.  We  don't  care 
particularly  whether  your  grandfather  were  called 
Miller  or  Mueller  or  Meunier. 

"By  the  way,  I've  been  noticing  the  extraordinary 
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number  of  Slavic,  Magyar  and  Jewish  names  among 
your  public  men.  How  do  you  account  tor  that?" 

"To  be  sure,"  said  the  chairman.  "That  does 
seem  curious.  I  hadn't  thought  of  it.  Perhaps 
Professor  Kaltchev  knows  the  answer?" 

"You  can't  go  by  names,"  said  the  professor.  "In 
part  these  public  men  and  women  are,  of  course, 
the  second  and  third  generation  offspring  of  the 
immigrants  of  the  pre-war  period  who  have  largely 
replaced  in  public  life  the  Irish  and  the  Germans— 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Italians  and  Greeks 
and  certain  other  races  have  become  preeminent  in 
business.  You  will  understand,  of  course,  that  the 
more  these  people  succeeded — I  am  now  speaking 
of  the  period  about  forty  years  ago — the  more 
frantic  became  the  effort  to  attract  Nordics. 
Canadian  farmers  were  given  almost  anything  they 
asked  for,  if  only  they  would  settle  down  this  side 
of  the  border  and  multiply.  And  they  did — in  their 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  And  then?  Why, 
to  get  on  in  American  business  and  public  life, 
Farmer  McPherson  of  Saskatchewan  did  exactly 
what  Furrier  Goldberg  of  Bialostock  had  done 
thirty  or  fifty  years  before — he  sought  protective 
coloring  by  adopting  a  name  from  one  of  the 
dominant  races.  Where  Goldberg  had  become 
Wallace,  McPherson  called  himself  Marckievitch! 
And  lots  of  the  older  Americans  did  the  same.  Our 
governor  Stromewski,  for  instance — do  you  know 
that  his  grandfather  was  a  minister  in  a  Swedish- 
Lutheran  church  in  Minnesota,  called  Borgstrom?" 

"That's  enough,  thank  you.  I  see — perfectly," 
laughed  Mr.  Burke,  apparently  the  only  one  in  the 
room  to  see  humor  in  the  situation. 

T  UST  then  a  bell  rang,  and  what  seemed  to  the 
J  visitor  a  strange  procedure  began.  "Hello ! 
Hello!"  said  a  voice  from  a  unseen  source.  "Are 
you  ready?"  The  chairman  and  the  members  of 
the  board  rose  and  took  their  stand  three  feet  behind 
their  chairs.  Of  course  the  visitor  followed  suit. 
A  luminous  disc  suspended  from  the  ceiling  suddenly 
showed  the  figure  of  an  athletic  young  man  standing 
behind  a  similar  chair  in  a  nebulous  void.  A  music 
box  began  to  play  somewhere,  and  the  whole  com- 
pany, following  each  movement  of  the  man  on  the 
disc,  lowered  themselves  slowly  until  their  whole 
weight  rested  on  their  forearms,  keeping  the  body 
stiff.  This  they  repeated  six  times.  Next  came 
knee-bending,  also  repeated  several  times;  and  two 
or  three  more  exercises,  with  no  pause  between 
them,  were  performed  in  rhythmic  harmony  with 
the  music.  As  suddenly  as  it  had  come,  the  light 
and  the  music  vanished.  They  all  sat  down  again, 
breathing  heavily.  A  board  in  the  middle  of  the 
table  disappeared  and  reappeared  in  a  moment  set 
with  glasses  of  milk. 

Commissioner  Burke  gaped  during  this  per- 
formance. "All  the  best  offices  have  been  doing  it 
for  years,"  said  the  chairman,  noticing  his  astonish- 
ment. "We  introduced  this  service  into  our  build- 
ings some  ten  years  ago — in  fact,  I  think,  we  were 
the  first.  A  lot  of  middle-aged  employes — and  the 
insurance  company  simply  refused  to  renew  the 
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group  contract  if  we  let  our  most  valuable  people 
rot  away,  as  they  called  it,  for  lack  of  exercise.'' 

"Extraordinary,"  said  Mr.  Burke. 

"Yes,"  said  another  member  of  the  board,  a  Dr. 
Gorchakov,  "we  have  applied  the  idea  pretty  widely, 
as  you  must  have  noticed.     The  brass  poles  in  the 
arrival    towers,    for    instance.      No    self-respecting 
man  or  woman  under  ninety  who  isn't  ill  would  come 
down  by  elevator  as  we  used  to  twenty  years  ag< 
Incidentally,    the    sliding    down    has    tremendousl 
eased  the  traffic  congestion  in  the  mornings.    Take 
almost  no  room  and  no  time.    Then,  you  must  havi 
seen  the  straps  and  rings  in  the  commuters'  plane 
Why  stand  on  one's  feet  when  one  can  hang  an 
expand  the  chest?     And  the  roller-skating  through 
the  arcades  in  our  shopping  district,  you  must  admit, 
is  an  improvement  over  the  old  moving  platforms!' 

"You  seem  to  have  made  a  fetish  of  exercise, 
said  the  commissioner. 

"Not  at  all,"  replied  the  doctor.     "The  publi 
interest  in  it   came   about  quite   naturally  through 
the  spinach-tomato  war." 

"The  w-h-a-t?"  asked  Burke. 

"The  war —  I  mean  metaphorically,  of  course — 
the  contention,  the  dispute  between  the  advocates  of 
spinach  and  the  champions  of  tomatoes  for  the 
most  important  item  in  the  human  diet — oh,  some 
thirty  years  ago.  I  am  surprised  you  have  not  read 
of  it.  The  whole  country  was  divided  between  the 
reds  and  the  greens.  The  Ku  Klux  won  a  national 
election  by  exposing  at  the  critical  moment  the 
presence  of  a  microscopical  amount  of  poisonous 
fungus  in  a  shipment  of  spinach  from  the  Scilly 
Isles;  and  their  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  im- 
peached two  years  later  for  having  overstated, 
maliciously  and  with  intent  to  defraud,  the  propor- 
tion of  vitamin  K  349  in  the  national  tomato  crop." 

"But  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  physical  exer- 
cise?" interrupted  the  commissioner  a  little  im- 
patiently. 

"Everything,"  said  Dr.  Gorchakov.  "Up  to  that 
time,  apart  from  a  few  people  generally  considered 
cranks,  everybody  talked  about  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  consumed  as  the  essential  thing 
in  diet.  Now  a  new  party  arose,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  Dr.  Crunch,  which  held  that  you  could 
thrive  on  almost  anything  provided  your  digestive 
apparatus  was  in  good  working  order.  The  theory 
proved  popular.  Almost  overnight  Boston  beans 
and  cocoanut  pie,  sauerkraut  and  sinkers  reappeared 
on  bills  of  fare.  Elaborate  tables  were  published 
setting  the  size  and  weight  of  a  dill  pickle  in  relation 
to  trunk-bendings  and  risings  from  a  recumbent 
position.  Like  all  such  popular  movements,  this 
one  was,  of  course,  full  of  exaggeration.  But  it  set 
a  new  fashion." 

The  chairman  called  the  meeting  to  order.  "And 
now,  my  dear  Mr.  Commissioner,  how  would  you 
like  to  start  your  investigation?" 

"I  suppose,"  replied  Burke,  "the  best  thing  would 
be  to  start  with  visits  to  your  institutions,  your 
hospitals,  reformatories,  asylums,  jails,  homes  for 
the  feebleminded  and  the  aged,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  dependent  classes." 


YOU  NEVER  CAN  TELL 
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"My  dear  man,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  New 
Zealand  you  still  shut  people  away  in  medieval 
torture  houses?  Why,  we  got  rid  of  them  one  and 
all  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  happened  about 
the  same  time  all  over  the  country;  but  I  remember 
the  circumstances  here  in  New  York  particularly 
'  well  because  they  happened  to  be  very  helpful  to 
those  who  were  agitating  for  the  change.  You  may 
have  heard  of  the  Russell  Sage  city  plan  that  came 
to  fruition  about  that  time.  Well,  under  that  plan, 
the  East  River  islands  on  which  some  of  the  biggest 
institutions  were  placed  were  needed  to  complete 
the  city's  park  system — with  the  open-air  theater, 
the  reproduction  of  seventeenth  century  New  Ams- 
terdam, the  Indian  village  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Those  institutions  had  been  condemned  by  experts 
decades  before;  but  there  had  never  been  agree- 
[  ment  between  government  and  legislature  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  replaced  by  other  institu- 
tions or  by  a  complete  change  in  the  methods  of 
care.  Finally  the  delay  meant  a  victory  for  the 
reformers.  With  only  six  months  left  in  which  to 
clear  out,  there  was  not  time  to  build  new  institu- 
tions. 

"We  did  what  we  had  long  been  told  was  the 
right  thing  to  do;  most  of  the  people  in  the  re- 
formatories turned  out  happy  and  fairly  useful 
members  of  society  when  put  into  a  proper  environ- 
ment. The  feeble-minded  were  looked  after  in 
farm  homes;  the  criminals — well,  we  found  that 
most  of  them  were  normal  human  beings  that 
somehow  had  got  wrong;  the  rest  became  per- 
manent conscripts  in  the  state  army  of  public  ser- 
vice that  lays  roads  and  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
aged,  of  course,  chose  their  own  friends  to  live  with 
—some  of  them  making  family  parties  of  five  or  six 
in  a  suburban  bungalow. 

"For  a  time  we  had  all  sorts  of  temporary  deten- 
tion homes,  but  gradually  their  uselessness  was  dis- 
covered. As  a  rule,  we  found,  nothing  is  gained  by 
locking  up  a  person  that  cannot  be  gained  much 
more  safely  in  some  other  way." 

"And  your  crime  rate  has  not  gone  up?" 

"No,  I  have  told  you  already,  we  have  practically 
no  more  destitution." 

"But  surely,  natural  depravity — sexual  pervers- 
ity— all  sorts  of  things." 

The  chairman  smiled.  "My  dear  fellow,  come 
over  here,  and  I  will  show  you  something."  He 
took  the  visitor  to  what  seemed  a  row  of  boxes  set 
obliquely  against  the  long  wall  opposite  the  win- 
dows. At  No.  21  he  stopped  and  pressed  a  small 
button.  In  a  moment  the  lid  sprang  back,  and  a 
glass  square  showed  the  interior  of  a  large  office, 
furnished  in  light  wood  and  colorfully  decorated. 
Pretty  girls  were  sitting  around  a  somewhat  older 
woman  of  great  beauty,  apparently  drinking  in 
every  word  she  spoke.  "We  could  listen  in,"  said 
the  chairman,  "but  we  have  promised  we  would  not. 
What  you  see  there  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  city's 
reformatory  for  prostitutes.  The  leader  was  a 
notorious  character  ten  years  ago.  Then  one  of  our 
finest  citizens,  a  woman  who  combines  a  strong  reli- 
gious bent  with  common  sense  and  a  sense  of  humor, 


got  hold  of  her  and  in  a  few  months  converted  her 
into  a  crusader  for  what  she  calls  the  'new  art  of 
love.'  Since  then  we  have  had  practically  no  trouble 
in  dealing  with  female  moral  offenders.  Those  who 
are  feeble-minded,  of  course,  are  sent  to  the  coun- 
try. Among  the  rest,  some  are  simply  transplanted 
into  a  normal  home  environment  and  the  others  are 
part  of  Irma's  army  of  pioneers  in  the  teaching  of 
what  one  of  our  friends  has  called  'expansive  puri- 
tanism' — the  constructive  enthusiasm  of  the  early 
Puritans  for  the  good  life." 

"And  other  criminals?"  ^i 

"Why,  the  division  in  all  cases  is  much  the  same : 
some  are  defective  and  are  cared  for  when  found. 
They  are  getting  rare  as  our  methods  of  seeking 
out  abnormal  beings  develop.  There  are  those  who 
are  just  as  good  as  anybody  else  but  in  some  way 
have  been  led  intq  an  anti-social  act:  these  we  treat 
just  as  we  would  treat  our  own  normal  children  if 
we  found  them  ransacking  the  ice  box.  And  there 
are  the  exceptional  ones,  criminals  because  of  some 
originality  or  gift  that  cannot  find  a  proper  outlet 
under  normal  conditions.  These  are  often  tem- 
peramentally the  ideal  reformers  and  once  intro- 
duced into  one  of  the  great  public  services,  usually 
become  distinguished  leaders." 

"Tell  me,"  said  Burke,  when  they  had  returned 
to  the  table  after  looking  in  on  a  few  more  meet- 
ings that  were  going  on  that  morning,  "how  do  you 
finance  your  work?" 

"Mr.  Bartolini,"  said  the  chairman,  addressing 
the  treasurer,  "will  you  kindly  answer  that?  And 
tell  him  how  the  present  system  came  about." 

"Years  ago,"  said  the  treasurer,  a  chubby  little 
man  in  a  very  gay  sweater,  "we  used  to  think  that 
the  best  philanthropist  was  a  dead  one.  A  bit  of 
brass  polish  applied  to  a  tablet  in  the  front  hall  was 
about  all  he  required  of  us.  Next  in  favor  was  the 
millionaire  who  spent  his  winters  at  Miami,  his 
summers  at  Bar  Harbor  and  his  springs  and  falls 
in  Europe,  provided  he  had  a  secretary  in  New 
York  to  sign  checks  for  him.  Appeals  printed  in 
good  type  on  expensive  paper  with  pictures  of 
smiling  children  and  stories  of  the  'heroism  of  the 
poor'  brought  in  90  per  cent  renewals  of  the 
annual  contributions.  More  work,  but  not  yet 
frightening.  What  nearly  killed  us  was  collecting 
the  last  few  thousand.  In  the  twenties  and  thirties 
suicides  among  financial  secretaries  became  epidemic. 

"Almost  every  wild  scheme  was  tried  once.  We 
amalgamated  and  merged  and  federated  until  every 
cent  of  superfluous  overhead  was  squeezed  out.  We 
palmed  things  off  on  the  taxpayers.  We  went  into 
the  real  estate  business  and  the  publishing  business, 
the  toy  business,  the  laundry  business — and  each 
year  we  got  more  behind.  And  then  at  last  we  hit 
on  the  solution.  As  it  was  first  pronounced,  in  not 
too  elegant  English,  by  a  member  of  this  board :  'Let 
the  d  .  .  .  poor  pay  themselves  for  their  d  .  .  . 
poverty!'  They  have  done  so  ever  since." 

"My    dear    sir,"    interjected    the    commissioner, 
"please  don't  speak  in  riddles.     If  you  have  to  have 
poor  people — I  mean  in  the  technical  sense,  people 
(Continued  on  page   161) 


"Sir,  here  is  my  subscription 
for  the  earthquake  in  the 
Batignolles ....  two  francs. 
But  don't  forget  to  enter  my 
name  and  address:  Rigolard, 
philanthropist  and  stationer, 
345  Rue  St.  Honore-  sells 
clocks,  busts  of  Danton,  Bo- 
hemian glass,  English  riding- 
sticks,  German  chemical 
matches  and  in  general  every- 
thing that  has  nothing  to  do 
with  his  trade!" 


"Step  up,  Mr.  Geranflot  .  .  . 
receive  the  prize  awarded  for 
your  beautiful  work  on  the 
subject  of  pauperism.  .  .  You 
have  nobly  and  generously 
paid  your  debt  to  society  by 
proving  conclusively  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  poor  are 
poor  because  they  don't  have 
a  cent!" 


Philanthropic  Foibles 

HONORE  DAUMIER  who  has  drawn  the  pictures 
here  reproduced  was  one  of  the  great  satirists  of 
all  times  and  is  considered  by  many  the  greatest 
draughtsman  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For  a  term 
of  over  ten  years  he  bonded  himself  to  a  popular  Parisian 
magazine,  Carivari;  but  all  his  life  from  the  early  thirties 
until  the  seventies  he  engaged  in  a  spirited  battle  with  the 
one  arch-enemy  he  recognized:  humbug.  In  more  than  four 
thousand  lithographs  he  relentlessly  exposed  every  sham — 
political,  artistic,  judicial,  social.  His  subjects  ranged  from 
the  tragedy  of  the  lowliest  to  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  palace  and  court  house.  His  drawing  is  of  an  astonish- 
ing breadth  and  directness.  The  few  oil  paintings  he  has 
left  behind  are  treasured  among  the  classics  of  realism. 
He  lived  the  life  of  the  people  and  died  poor — in  spite  of 
full  recognition  of  his  genius  in  his  later  years. 


x  of  Long  Ago 


The  lithographs  here  reproduced  are  from  a  series 
entitled  Philantropes  de  Nos  Jours  (from  the  print  col- 
lection of  the  Metropolitan  Museum;  the  two  larger  ones 
on  pp.  146  and  147  through  the  courtesy  of  the  C.  W. 
Kniushaar  Gallery)  in  which  Daumier,  in  1840,  ridiculed 
the  foibles  of  the  philanthropists  of  his  time.  Some  of  them 
certainly,  like  Moliere's  comedies,  because  of  their  penetra- 
tion, go  far  beyond  the  idiosyncrasies  of  a  particular  period 
and  portray  human  weaknesses  which,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, can  be  found  at  all  times.  One  of  the  best,  of  which 
unfortunately  we  could  obtain  no  print  for  reproduction, 
shows  an  elegantly  dressed  couple  at  a  dance.  "Madam," 
says  the  cavalier,  "we  have  danced  for  the  poor  who  starve 
in  Poland;  now  let  us  go  and  have  some  supper  for  them." 
How  different  from  anything  we  have  to  show  in  these 
davs ! 


An  English  humanist  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  sainted  function:  As 
a  member  of  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Animals  he  forbids 
that  any  one  injure  any  quad- 
ruped whatsoever  and  at  the 
same  time  he  has  no  scruples  to 
crack  the  whip  over  a  mere  biped 


"Very  sorry,  my  good  woman  .  . 
.  .  I  can  do  nothing  for  you.  I 
belong  to  the  Northern  Charit- 
able Society  .  .  .  I  give  only  to 
the  poor  in  Kamchatka!" 


"I  have  before  forbidden 
you  to  call  me  'Master.' 
. . .  Now,  learn,  you  pig, 
that  all  men  are  brothers." 


\ 


:>. 


"Write  this  d 
fortune  to  the  . 
nual  prize  oft 
of  the  best  euli 
charity  in  parti 
"But  your  nati 
"Oh,  I  have  nc 
do  not  wish  to 
the  ranks  of 
francs,  and  I  ft 
eulogies  on  my 


"Gentlemen  of  the  fury,  the  accused  has  killed  Jean 
Maclou,  it  is  true.  .  .  He  does  not  repent;  that  also 
is  true.  . .  But  it  is  just  for  that  reason  that  we  must 
not  condemn  him.  . .  Let  us  give  him  time ;  the  reac- 
tion will  set  in  ;  the  tardier  his  remorse  the  more  bit- 
ter it  will  be.  . .  I  believe  I  am  both  more  logical  and 
more  severe  than  the  attorney  general ...  7  vote  for 
acquittal!" 


/  leave  all  my 
cience  for  an  an- 
•cs  to  the  author 
leral  and  of  my 

tr  relatives?" 

red  rights. ...  7 

t'd  from  entering 

twenty  thousand 

tm  to  submit  their 


"This  man  is  decidedly  a 
thief. .  .  So  much  the  bet- 
ter. ...  I  have  great  hope 
of  being  able  to  reform 
him  with  the  aid  of  my 
system.  For  instance,  it  is 
impossible  to  improve  the 
morals  of  a  man  'without 
paying  the  greatest  atten- 
tion to  his  bumps.  .  .  .  It 
lies  all  in  that!  .  .  .  Look 
here,  for  instance,  at  his 

remarkable  cheek " 

(The  prisoner:}  "Don't 
pay  any  attention,  gentle- 
men. . . .  It  is  only  a  lump 
of  tobacco  !" 


"  To  be  sure,  sir,  your  soup  is  pretty  light. . . .  The 
patients  maintain  it  does  not  sustain  them." 
''I  have  corrected  that.  . . .  I  am  only  afraid  today 
it  may  be  too  strong  . .  I  have  put  into  the  pot  half  a 
game  of  dominoes  more  than  yesterday  . . .  and  then 
the  double-six  to  give  it  color!" 


The  Minimum  Wage  Decision 

How  the  Supreme  Court  Becomes  Virtually  a  House  of  Lords 


By  FRANCIS  BOWES  SAYRE 


gravity  of  the  adverse  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
tne  minimum  wage  case  strikes  deep. 
The  fundamental  principle  upon 
which  our  constitutional  structure  was 
built  was  that  of  a  government  com- 
posed of  three  separate  and  coordinate  departments 
— the  legislative,  the  executive  and  the  judicial. 
Upon  a  perfect  equilibrium  between  these  three  our 
government  was  poised;  the  undue  encroacnment  of 
any  one  upon  the  other  endangers  all. 

This  was  the  reason  why  in  the  early  days  the 
Supreme  Court  felt  it  such  a  highly  delicate  matter 
to  take  the  step  of  refusing  to  enforce  the  enact- 
ment of  a  coordinate  branch  of  the   government; 
.  this  was  the  reason  why  ever  since  the  days  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall,  the  court  has  steadily  adhered  to 
the  rule  that  every  possible  presumption  is  in  favor 
of  the  validity  of  an  act  of  Congress,  and  that  no 
act    shall,    therefore,    be    held    unconstitutional    if 
there  exists  any  reasonable  or  rational  doubt.  Upon 
the  careful  observance  of  this  time-honored  principle 
rests  the  independence  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
our  government.  The  Supreme  Court  still  professes 
the  principle;  but  the  decisions  of  latter  days  have 
caused   some   to   wonder   whether   the   principle   is 
still    maintained    in     fact.      The    minimum    wage 
decision  seems  to  shake  it  to  its  very  roots.     If  the 
distinguished  chief  justice  of  the  court  by  a  closely 
reasoned  dissenting  opinion  strongly  maintains  the 
constitutionality  of  the  act;  if  another  justice  of  un- 
questioned mental   honesty   can   say — "To   me   the 
power    of    Congress    seems    absolutely    free    from 
doubt" ;  if  in  former  cases,  which  those  same  justices 
are  unable  in  principle  to  distinguish,  the  bupreme 
Court  itself  has   held   similar   legislation   constitu- 
tional, how  can  it  be  said  in  honest  fact  that  there 
can  be  no  rational  doubt  of  its  unconstitutionality? 
If  the   Fifth   and   the    Fourteenth   Amendments 
are  to  be  so  interpreted  that  henceforth  legislation 
is  to  be  declared  unconstitutional  whenever  it  is  out 
of  accord  with  the  economic  and  social  theories  of 
five  members  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  blow  is  struck 
at  one  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  our 
government.     The  legislature  then  becomes  not  an 
independent  and  supreme  body  framing  policies  into 
law;  it  becomes  subordinate  to  the  Supreme  Court 
which  becomes  virtually  a  House  of  Lords,  exercis- 
ing an  actual  veto  power  over  such  laws  as  fail  to 
accord  with  the  social  theories  of  five  of  its  members. 
In  the  minimum  wage  case  those  theories  apparently 
were  at  variance  with  the  views  of  four  other  mem- 
bers of  the  court,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  law-making 
bodies  of  the  sovereign  states  of  Arizona,  Arkansas, 


California,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota, North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Texas,  Utah, 
Washington,  Wisconsin  and  Porto  Rico,  and  of 
many  foreign  countries,  the  very  widely  accepted 
views  of  expert  economists  and  sociologists  who 
have  spent  years  of  study  and  investigation  in  these 
fields,  and  the  generally  prevailing  opinion  of  great 
masses  of  people  throughout  the  country.  Therefore 
it  is  forever  impossible  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  or  for  any  state  subject  to  the  Amer- 
ican constitution  to  enact  such  legislation. 

To  those  who  desire  the  solution  of  our  indus- 
trial troubles  by  orderly  and  legal  processes,  the 
decision  is  gravely  disturbing.  Laboring  men  and 
women  must  have  the  wherewithal  to  live;  in  the 
words  of  Justice  Sutherland,  "the  ethical  right  of 
every  worker,  man  or  woman,  to  a  living  wage,  may 
be  conceded."  The  truest  friends  of  the  workers 
have  urged  them  to  seek  their  ends  through  the 
ballot  box  and  legislation.  If  our  constitution 
makes  such  legislation  impossible,  what  then?  Is 
such  a  reversal  of  the  older  and  more  conservative 
policy  of  the  Supreme  Court  wise?  In  the  answer 
to  this  question  America  has  much  at  stake. 

ON  September  19,  1918,  in  order  "to  protect  the 
women  and  minors  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
from    conditions   detrimental    to    their   health   and 
morals,"  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  enacted 
a  Minimum  Wage  Law,  creating  a  Minimum  Wage 
Board    with    power    to     determine    standards    of 
minimum  wages  for  women  and  minors  within  the 
district  and  to  ascertain  "what  wages  are  inadequate 
to  supply  the  necessary  cost  of  living"  to  maintain 
"women  workers  in  good  health  and  to  protect  their 
morals,"  and  with  power  to  enforce  such  "standards 
of  minimum  wages"  by  proper  orders  issued  under 
authority  of  the  act.    The  underlying  purpose  of  the 
legislation  was  to  protect   the  general  welfare   of 
the    District    of    Columbia    by   preventing    women 
from  being   forced  through   economic  necessity   to 
sell  their  labor  below  the  actual  cost  of  maintenance. 
According  to  investigations  preceding  this  legisla- 
tion   and    corroborated    by    authoritative    findings 
from  many  different  quarters  in  December,    1916, 
the  actual  cost  within  the  District  of  Columbia  ot 
the  rudimentary  needs  of  a  woman  worker,  as  shown 
in  carefully  itemized  budgets,  was  $589.22  a  year 
or  $11.33  a  week.     According  to  the  house  commit- 
tee which  proposed  the  legislation  [Rep.  No.  571, 
H.  R.   65th  Cong,   ad  Sess.]    46  per  cent  of  six 
hundred   women   workers   interviewed   earned   less 
than  $8  per  week  and  64  per  cent  less  than  $10  per 
week.  It  is  elementary  that  if  employers  are  allowed 
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to  purchase  labor  at  less  than  the  actual  cost  of 
maintenance  of  life,  the  difference  must  be  paid  for 
either  out  of  public  or  private  charity  or  out  of  an- 
other's income.  In  other  words,  the  industry  con- 
cerned is  benefiting  from  labor  for  which  it  does 
not  pay  and  which,  if  not  paid  for  by  others,  can  be 
had  only  at  a  very  serious  social  cost — poorhouse 
relief,  reduced  vitality  of  workers,  overcrowding, 
increased  sickness,  an  increased  death  rate  and  the 
long  train  of  social  ills  which  dance  attendance 
upon  a  society  which  pays  the  worker  less  than  it 
costs  him  to  live.  The  law  thus  enacted  followed 
the  lead  of  similar  legislation  in  other  countries  and 
in  other  states  of  the  Union  and  summed  up  the 
results  of  experience  gained  under  widely  differing 
conditions. 

In  1919,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  law, 
the  Minimum  Wage  Board  made  an  investigation 
of  the  wages  of  women  employed  in  the  district  in 
hotels  and  restaurants.  As  a  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion, it  was  found  that 

an  analysis  by  occupation  shows  that  in  the  restaurant 
business  approximately  21  per  cent  of  the  waitresses,  46  per 
cent  of  the  counter  girls,  78  per  cent  of  the  bus  girls,  14  per 
cent  of  the  cashiers  and  checkers,  56  per  cent  of  the  pantry 
girls,  75  per  cent  of  the  dishwashers,  1 1  per  cent  of  the 
cooks,  76  per  cent  of  the  kitchen  girls,  and  46  per  cent  of 
the  miscellaneous  employes  were  receiving  less  than  a  living 
wage  ....  The  wage  situation  in  hospitals  is  even  worse 
than  that  found  in  hotels.  Over  half,  54.1  per  cent,  of  the 
women  receiving  room  and  board  were  paid  less  than  $7  a 
week,  and  of  those  receiving  board  alone  96.7  per  cent  were 
paid  less  than  $10  a  week. 

At  that  time  the  actual  cost  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  as  shown  by  careful  studies  made  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  had  risen  to  at 
least  $16.50  a  week.  The  Minimum  Wage  Board 
accordingly  on  May  26,  1920,  issued  an  order 
providing  that  women  working  in  hotels,  restaurants 
and  certain  allied  industries  must  be  paid  $16.50  per 
week  (nurses  in  training  not  included).  The  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  em- 
ploying a  large  number  of  women,  and  a  woman 
employe  of  the  Congress  Hall  Hotel  Company 
each  brought  suits  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  the 
order  of  the  board — not  upon  the  ground  that  the 
minimum  fixed  by  the  board  was  more  than  the  bare 
cost  of  living,  but  upon  the  ground  that  the  law  it- 
self was  unconstitutional.  The  matter  was  finally 
carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  precise  question  involved  being  whether 
the  law  violated  the  provisions  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  provides  that  no 
person  shall  "be  deprived  of  life,  liberty  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law."  The  Supreme  Court, 
by  a  five  to  three  decision,  held  the  law  unconstitu- 
tional. 

To  many  lawyers  who  have  closely  followed  the 
course  of  the  Supreme  Court's  rulings  upon 
regulatory  legislation,  the  decision  came  as  a  distinct 
surprise.  The  clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment 
which  the  federal  statute  was  held  to  violate  is 
identical  with  the  important  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  which  forbids  a  state  to  "deprive  any 


person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due  pro- 
cess of  law."  On  a  number  of  previous  occasions, 
the  Supreme  Court  had  held  that  various  statutes 
regulating  hours  or  conditions  of  work  were,  in 
spite  of  the  consequent  restraint  upon  freedom  of 
contract,  not  necessarily  unconstitutional.  In  1898 
it  has  sustained  a  law  enacting  an  eight-hour  day 
for  miners.  In  1908  it  sustained  an  Oregon  law 
providing  that  no  woman  should  be  "employed  in 
any  mechanical  establishment  or  factory  or  laundry" 
for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day.  In  1914  it  sustained 
a  similar  Massachusetts  statute;  and  in  1915  it 
sustained  a  California  law  enacting  for  women  an 
eight-hour  day.  In  1917,  by  an  equally  divided 
court,  it  affirmed  an  Oregon  decision  upholding  a 
woman's  minimum  wage  law  very  like  that  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  the  same  year  it  upheld  a 
law  providing  that  "no  person  shall  be  employed  in 
any  mill,  factory  or  manufacturing  establishment" 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day. 

Many  lawyers  thought  that  the  much  criticized 
and  apparently  contrary  New  York  bakeshop  deci- 
sion of  1905  had  long  been  virtually  overruled;  and  ' 
that  in  the  series  of  decisions  during  the  last  decade 
and  a  half  they  could  prick  out  an  approximate  line 
of  distinction  between  what  regulatory  legislation 
was,  and  what  was  not,  constitutional.  The  latest 
decision  upsets  any  such  idea. 

JUSTICE  SUTHERLAND,  who  rendered  the 
I  majority  opinion,  seems  to  rest  the  unconstitu- 
tionality  of  the  statute  upon  the  fact  that  it  denies 
to  individuals  a  theoretical  freedom  of  contract 
which  he  conceives  to  be  included  under  the  Fifth 
Amendment's  guarantee  of  "life,  liberty  and  prop- 
erty." He  says : 

The  statue  now  under  consideration  is  attacked  upon 
the  ground  that  it  authorizes  an  unconstitutional  inter- 
ference with  the  freedom  of  contract.  In  making  such  con- 
tracts, generally  speaking,  the  parties  have  an  equal  right  to 
obtain  from  each  other  the  best  terms  they  can  as  the  result 
of  private  bargaining. 

Although  Justice  Sutherland  admits  that  there  are 
instances  in  the  law  where  this  theoretical  freedom 
of  contract  is  impaired,  such  as  in  the  case  of  statutes 
fixing  railway  rates,  in  laws  regulating  wages  to  be 
paid  for  public  work,  in  laws  prescribing  the 
character,  methods  and  time  for  payment  of  wages, 
and  in  statutes  fixing  the  hours  of  labor,  yet  he 
seeks  to  draw  a  distinction  between  such  regulation 
and  a  minimum  wage  law,  and  holds  that  while  the 
former  interference  with  freedom  of  contract  is 
constitutional,  the  latter  which  affects  "the  heart 
of  the  contract,"  is  not.  He  concludes: 

To  sustain  the  individual  freedom  of  action  contemplated 
by  the  constitution  is  not  to  strike  down  the  common  good 
but  to  exalt  it ;  for  surely  the  good  of  society  as  a  whole 
cannot  be  better  served  than  by  the  preservation  against- 
arbitrary  restraint  of  the  liberties  of  its  constituent  members. 

Thus   to  save   a   theoretical  bargaining  equality 

which    in    fact    does    not    exist,     and    "individual 

liberties"    based    upon    a    laissez    faire    theory    of 

government  of  a  former  generation,  Justice  Suther- 

(Continued  on  page   172) 
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By  MARTHA  HART  BLISS 


Men  dream  that  sometime  those  who  blame  will  praise. 

That  those  who  hate  will  learn  to  love  instead, 

That  they  at  last  will  come  to  see  ahead 

A  flame  that  will  consume  their  yesterdays. 

So  smiling  they  go  out  upon  the  ways 

That  lead  them  darkly  till  their  souls  are  dead, 

Until  they  learn  to  laugh,  dream-surfeited. 

At  those  who  still  must  travel  in  the  maze. 

But  some  have  seen  a  radiant  goal  of  light 
And  sought  it  till  men  killed  them,  undismayed. 
Theirs  was  great  confidence — men  are  afraid 
Of  strength  that  comes  with  certainty  of  right. 
They  died,  as  even  Christ  on  Calvary, 
For  faith  in  self,  and  not  for  you  or  me. 
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By  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON 


I. 


HEN  I  contrast  the  full  and  interest- 
ing life  I  have  had  during  the  past 
forty  years  with  the  dull,  monotonous 
grind  which  probably  would  have 
been  mine  had  I  early  learned  to  make 
money  and  become  absorbed  in  that 
narrowing  occupation,  I  am  devoutly  grateful  to  the 
friends  who  persuaded  me  to  adopt  the  most  fas- 
cinating of  professions.  A  man  can  have  no  better 
fortune  than  that  the  labor  by  which  he  lives  brings 
such  satisfaction  that  if  he  did  not  need  to  work 
for  wages  he  would  gladly  do  it  without.  Such 
good  fortune  many  a  social  worker  shares  with  real 
artists,  devoted  physicians,  true  preachers,  a  few 
fine  craftsmen,  every  great  scientist  and  some  other 
happy  people. 

Some   happenings   in   my  childhood   in    England 

gave  the  first  inklings  of  what  became  with  me  a 

dominant  motive — the  desire  to  make  things  better 

jjfor  the  less  fortunate  of  my  kind — to  be  a  small 

!;part  of  that  human  providence  which  seems  to  be 

the  most  certain  we  can  invoke. 

The  very  earliest  incident  I  can  dimly  recall  was 
of  a  group  of  boys  and  girls — as  my  childish  mem- 
ory multiplied  them  they  seemed  hundreds,  though 
I  know  they  could  have  been  only  a  dozen  or  two — 
clustering  around  the  back  door  of  our  house  in 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  being  fed  with  broth  out  of  a 
steaming   cauldron  —  enormous    it    seemed    to    my 
young    recollection.      Years    afterward    I    learned 
from  my  mother  that  they  were  starving  children 
of  striking  cotton  spinners  and  weavers  and  most  of 
them  lived  in  cottages  which  my  father  owned,  on 
the  back  street  behind  our  house.      My  father,   a 
prosperous   merchant  tailor,   was  not  supposed   to 
know  about  the  soup  kettle  since  his  best  customers 
!  were  the  employers  of  the  strikers,  and  strikes  were 
!  fierce  conflicts  seventy-two  years  ago  and  everybody 
i  took  sides  in  them.     In  the  rioting  near  the  end  of 
the  long  strike,  some  gardens  which  had  been  made 
put  of  a  few  acres  of  the  reclaimed  "Ashton  Moss," 
just  outside  the  town,  were  raided,  and  my  father's 
!  acre  was  the  only  one  untouched;  his  rose  bushes 
I  and  gooseberry  trees  were  spared. 

Another  early  social  experience,  the  first  in  which 
I,  a  boy  of  fifteen,  had  part,  was  during  the  Lanca- 
shire "cotton  famine,"  which  was  a  by-product  of 
the  war  between  the  states.  Our  well-to-do  London 
relatives,  instead  of  contributing  to  the  general 
relief  fund,  sent  money  to  us  for  the  people  in  Sal- 
ford  among  whom  we  lived.  Again  my  mother's 
wonderfully  economical  cooking  came  in,  and  she 
fed  scores  of  children  daily;  and  this  time  father 
did  not  have  to  pretend  ignorance.  I  had  a  Sunday 
School  class  and  had  the  pleasure  of  buying  "clogs" 
for  ten  little  boys  so  they  could  attend. 


One  incident  of  that  period  gave  me  my  first 
knowledge,  often  reenforced  since,  of  how  "char- 
ity" is  hated  and  feared  by  the  decent  poor.  The 
working  people  of  Lancashire  were  the  sturdiest, 
least  subservient,  most  democratic  of  English  folk. 
Peter  Benson,  an  old  weaver,  was  a  deacon  of  the 
little  Baptist  chapel  of  which  my  father  was  a 
pillar  (Father  always  went  where  he  thought  he 
was  needed  instead  of  to  a  church  wherein  he  might 
have  found  customers  for  his  tailor  shop).  We 
were  sure  the  Benson  family  must  be  near  the  break- 
ing point,  and  knowing  they  would  starve  rather 
than  apply  to  the  relief  fund,  father  took  me  with 
him  when  he  went  with  the  offer  of  a  few  shillings 
of  my  uncle's  money;  he  had  little  enough  of  his 
own  by  this  time,  for  business  was  at  a  standstill  in 
the  cotton  district.  The  sturdy  old  man  refused 
the  bitter  bread  of  charity,  declared  they  were  all 
right,  they  had  no  need.  All  father's  eloquence 
seemed  in  vain  until  he  said,  "Well,  Peter,  let's 
tell  the  Lord  about  it."  Whereupon  we  all  went 
down  on  our  knees,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  whole 
household  was  in  tears.  Father  prayed  that  we 
might  be  delivered  from  wicked  pride,  hardness  of 
heart  and  stiffness  of  neck,  be  humble-minded  and 
willing  both  to  give  and  receive  the  tokens  of  love 
from  each  other  as  well  as  from  God.  When 
"Amen"  sounded,  Peter,  who  was  weeping  like  the 
rest,  said,  "John  Johnson,  thou  art  right,  I  am  a 
proud  and  wicked  man,  I  have  lied  to  thee.  We 
took  our  last  penny  from  the  savings  bank  five  days 
agone,  and  there's  not  a  crust  in  the  house." 

Another  childish  memory  which  has  influenced 
my  thinking  through  life  was  of  being  shown  St. 
Peter's  Square  in  Manchester,  the  scene  of  the 
Peterloo  Massacre  which  occurred  the  year  before  I 
was  born;  when  the  yeomanry  cavalry  had  ridden 
down  and  sabred  the  Chartist  "blanketeers"  who 
were  gathering,  each  with  a  blanket  and  two  loaves 
of  bread,  to  march  to  London  and  present  a  petition 
to  Parliament  for  their  great  Charter;  which,  with 
its  "six  points" — manhood  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot, 
equal  electoral  districts,  paid  members,  no  property 
qualifications  (for  members),  and  annual  parlia- 
ments— seems  now  so  mild. 

About  the  same  time,  my  father  told  me  of  his 
earliest  memory,  an  event  which  happened  in  1798, 
when  he  was  three  years  old:  how  a  "Church  and 
King  mob"  raided  the  house,  hunting  for  my  grand- 
father who  was  supposed  to  be  a  "radical,"  and 
when  they  could  not  find  him  took  out  his  uncle,  a 
feeble  old  man  who  sat  in  the  chimney  corner  all 
day,  and  pumped  on  him;  and  then  dragged  out  my 
father's  young  sisters  and  threw  them  on  the  "mid- 
den-stead" while  he  hid  under  the  bed. 

These  events  and  stories,  the  last  two  strangely 
suggesting  things  that  have  happened  in  the  United 
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States  since  April  1917,  were  part  of  my  prepara- 
tion for  social  work,  as  well  as  for  American  citizen- 
ship. But  all  this  was  long  before  I  became  a  social 
worker  and  had  my  first  adventures  with  the  so- 
called  "scientific"  organized  charities  of  the  i88o's. 

II. 

WHAT  a  mere  suggestion  of  to-day's  range  of 
social  work  there  was,  forty  years  ago,  in  what 
we  were  trying  to  make  people  understand  as  "or- 
ganized" charity!  And  the  agents  and  secretaries 
of  the  associated  charities  and  charity  organiza- 
tion societies  of  those  early  days — how  few  their 
kinds  of  activities,  how  narrow  the  scope  of  their 
vision  (although  dreams  of  great  things  did  come 
to  some  of  us),  compared  with  the  wide  horizon, 
ever-widening,  of  the  profession  in  this  twentieth 
century,  with  its  forty-two  varieties  of  practitioners 
— as  numbered  by  the  American  Association  of  So- 
cial Workers — each  with  its  several  sub-varieties. 
Yet  those  agents  and  secretaries  were  the  pioneers 
of  the  profession,  and  hundreds  of  recently  recruit- 
ed social  workers,  who  feel  their  present  tasks  to 
be  radically  different  from  what  they  call,  perhaps 
with  some  disdain,  "old-fashioned  charity,"  had 
their  start  only  a  few  years  ago  in  that  narrower 
sphere. 

Now  the  art  of  social  work  began  before  the 
dawn  of  history.  It  was  well  developed  before  the 
Pentateuch  was  written.  The  agent  of  a  league  for 
social  welfare  or  the  director  of  a  legal  aid  society 
may  be  well  content  if  he  can  honestly  rank  himself 
with  the  patriarch  Job: 

I  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame.  T 
was  a  father  to  the  poor:  and  the  cause  which  I  knew  not 
I  searched  out.  And  I  brake  the  jaws  of  the  wicked,  and 
plucked  the  spoil  out  of  his  teeth. 

Fie  who  wrote  down  the  old  legend  of  Jonah 
was  a  precursor  of  the  agent  of  a  humane  society 
of  today,  when  he  had  compassion  not  only  on  the 
children  o"f  Nineveh,  but  also  on  the  cattle  in  the 
doomed  city. 

But  the  science  of  social  work,  without  which  it 
can  hardly  be  counted  a  profession,  is  recent.  The 
first  hint  that  we  had  at  the  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Correction  that  such  a  science 
could  be  recognized  by  a  university  was  in  1893. 
Warner's  first  edition  of  American  Charities, 
among  the  earliest  books  to  treat  the  subject  scien- 
tifically, was  new  then.  Henderson  was  led  into 
applied  sociology  and  to  writing  Dependents,  De- 
fectives and  Delinquents  and  his  other  books, 
through  his  experiences  in  organizing  associated 
charities  in  Terre  Haute  and  Detroit.  Warner, 
Devine,  Miss  Richmond  and  others  whose  writings 
enrich  the  literature  of  social  work,  began  as  sec- 
retaries of  charity  organization  societies. 

The  term  social  worker  was  used  at  first  chieftv 
to  mean  an  agent  of  the  organized  charities;  but 
it  soon  took  on  a  wider  meaning.  In  truth,  one  of 
the  charms  of  the  profession  is  in  its  versatility. 
No  matter  where  you  begin,  if  you  begin  aright, 
the  whole  field  is  open. 

My  own  first  contact  with  organized  social  work 


was  as  a  volunteer  with  the  Associated  Charities 
of  Cincinnati.  The  chief  advocate  and  promoter 
of  the  new  society  was  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Wendte,  an  eloquent  and  public-spirited  Unitarian 
minister  whom  I  like  to  claim  with  loving  reverence 
as  my  spiritual  father,  both  in  the  religion  of 
thought  and  emotion  and  in  that  of  action  which  is 
social  service.  I  was  employed  at  the  time  in  the 
manufacturing  department  of  a  Jewish  clothing 
house  which  remembered  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep 
it  holy,  so  that  I  had  Saturday  as  well  as  Sunday 
free  from  work.  Mr.  Wendte  believed  that,  be- 
cause I  was  a  workingman,  I  was  especially  quali- 
fied to  be  a  volunteer  friendly  visitor. 

III. 

CINCINNATI  in  the  eighties  affords  as  good  an 
^>  illustration  as  any  city  of  the  Middle  West 
of  the  setting  in  which  American  social  work,  as 
we  know  it,  began.  Its  modern  social  develop- 
ment with  its  Federation  of  Social  Agencies,  its 
million  dollar  funds,  its  Social  Unit  experiment  and 
its  highly  organized  Associated  Charities  shows  a 
marvelous  contrast  to  those  early  beginnings  when 
it  took  a  disaster  to  set  pur  society  on  its  feet. 

Cincinnati  began  as  a  river  town.  In  1877  when 
I  moved  there,  the  river  front  was  still  marked  byj 
tall  houses,  but  what  had  been  the  finest  hotel  in' 
town  was  a  mission  house,  the  Union  Bethel,  andi 
some  formerly  big  warehouses  were  tenements, 
called  by  such  names  as  Rat  Row  and  Sausage  Row. 
Old  citizens  used  to  tell  us  of  the  glories  of  the: 
days  when  the  levee  would  be  crowded  with  teams* 
and  roistering  deck  hands;  when  the  river-front 
stores  and  saloons  were  each  a  small  gold  mine; 
when  the  steamboats,  tied  up  as  close  together  as 
was  safe,  would  line  a  mile  or  more  of  the  river 
bank.  A  few  boats  still  plied  the  Ohio,  mostly  car- 
rying passengers  who  preferred  the  slow  river  trip, 
with  its  coolness  and  freedom  from  dust.  But  the 
picturesque  "coal-tows,"  eight  scows  to  a  tow,  three 
abreast  with  a  stern-wheel  steamboat  the  center 
of  the  rear  trio,  were  nearly  all  that  remained  of 
the  ancient  days.  One  night,  from  a  farmhouse 
on  the  river  bank  twenty  miles  above  the  city,  we 
watched  a  whole  fleet  of  coal  tows,  some  dozens  of 
them,  carrying  many  thousand  tons  of  coal,  wait- 
ing above  the  sand-bar  for  water.  They  had  started 
with  a  freshet  and  had  run  ahead  of  its  crest  until 
they  were  stopped  by  the  bar.  We  saw  the  men 
with  their  flaring  torches  and  fires,  and  listened  to 
their  shouts  and  songs  until  midnight.  In  the  morn- 
ing all  was  quiet,  the  freshet  had  caught  up  with 
its  burden  and  carried  them  over  the  bar,  and  they 
were  miles  down  stream  towards  cities  and  villages 
all  the  way  to  New  Orleans. 

Early  Cincinnati  history  is  full  of  romantic  and 
thrilling  episodes.  Nowhere  else  in  the  winning  of 
the  West  were  there  more  reckless,  daring  exploits, 
and  some  tinge  of  the  adventurousness  and  lawless- 
ness of  the  fighting  pioneers  lingered:  as  was  shown 
in  1885,  when  a  mob  stormed  and  set  fire  to  the 
courthouse  in  an  attempt  to  lynch  some  notorious 
criminals  whose  trial  had  been  a  travesty  of  justice. 
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Before  the  days  of  the  railroads  the  city  had  be- 
come a  wholesale  supply  center  for  southern  Ohio, 
Kentucky  and  much  of  Indiana,  competing  with 
Louisville  and  Evansville.  Its  early  customers  had 
been  hunters  and  trappers,  but  the  territory  open- 
ed up  quickly;  many  farmers  settled  on  the  rich 
virgin  soil  of  the  three  states.  In  the  seventies 
commercial  pursuits  were  still  its  main  activity,  but 
manufacturing  of  many  kinds  was  coming  in  rapidly, 
the  character  of  the  people  changing  with  it. 

The  city  was  begun  on  the  bottom  lands  of  the 
Ohio  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  river  and 
gradually  spread  up  and  down  stream.  Then  it 
grew  out  over  a  second  level  of  varying  width,  and 
along  the  Millcreek  valley.  It  was  long  before 
people  found  that  the  hill-tops  were  good  places 
to  live — first  a  few  wealthy  people,  and  then,  when 
the  inclined  railways  were  invented  and  a  nickel 
street-car  would  take  one  to  the  top,  and  later 
three  or  four  miles  into  the  country,  the  middle  and 
working  class  began  to  go  there  also.  In  1882  a 
few  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  families,  the  Long- 
worths,  Andersons,  McDonalds  and  others,  still 
lived  down-town.  But  most  of  the  well-to-do  lived 
on  the  hills,  and  the  city  was  dividing  itself  into  sec- 
tions inhabited  by  people  who  felt  themselves  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  districts.  The  old  Erie 
and  Ohio  canal,  once  an  important  artery  of  trade, 
was  a  boundary  line  between  the  business  section 
and  a  large  and  densely  populated  German  district, 
mostly  tenement  houses,  often  called  "Over  the 
Rhine."  Here  were  a  few  factories,  the  upper  part 
of  Main  Street  with  a  few  good  stores  mostly  pat- 
ronized by  the  Germans,  and  the  great  breweries. 

The  thrifty,  industrious,  saving  and  yet  pleasure- 
loving  Germans,  of  the  working  and  middle  classes, 
gave  a  distinct  character  to  the  population.  Though 
pleasure-loving  they  were  temperate.  A  drunken 
man  was  never  or  rarely  seen  among  them  and  they 
were  very  critical  of  the  American  saloons.  They 
drank  their  beer  slowly,  sitting  down  to  it,  and 
every  man  paid  his  own  shot.  "Dutch  treat"  had 
its  origin  there.  They  knew  how  to  spend  a  pleas- 
ant evening  in  their  Bierhallen,  with  their  "pin- 
ochle"; or  listening  to  Mozart,  Beethoven  or  Wag- 
ner played  by  a  good  orchestra;  often  their  wives 
and  sometimes  .their  children  with  them;  sipping 
their  three  or  four  steins  of  beer  during  an  eveningj 
in  the  middle  of  the  evening  taking  a  lunch  of 
Schweitzer  Kcisc  or  Wienerwurst  and  Schwarz- 
brod.  It  was  German  influence  that  made  Cincin- 
nati a  center  of  music.  The  audiences  which 
thronged  the  great  music  hall  that  Reuben  Springer 
gave  to  the  city  to  hear  fine  concerts  of  classical 
music,  or  to  enjoy  the  occasional  seasons  of  grand 
opera,  were  largely  German. 

When  I  was  working  side  by  side  with  German 
workmen  I  had  heard  their  opinions  on  social  and 
religious  subjects,  expressed  very  freely.  They 
usually  married  early  in  life  and  had  large  families. 
They  looked  askance  at  the  "Puritans"  as  they 
called  the  higher-class,  church-going  Americans; 
partly  because  they  were  supposed  to  object  to  in- 
nocent amusements,  especially  beer-drinking,  and. 


partly  because  they  practised  birth  control  in  a  way 
that  seemed  wicked  from  the  German  point  of 
view;  at  any  rate,  they  had  small  families.  A  few 
of  the  better  educated  of  the  workmen  (the  stand- 
ard of  education  was  not  high)  were  free-thinkers 
and,  usually,  socialists.  The  politicians  always  had 
them  in  mind.  There  must  always  be  a  good  share 
of  German  names  on  the  ticket. 

Among  the  lower-class  Germans  there  was  a  ten- 
dency to  regard  their  children  as  income  producers, 
and  child  labor  was  common.  A  poor  man  with  a 
large  family  looked  forward  to  the  day  when  he 
might  give  up  work  and  have  his  children  support 
him.  But  there  was  not  much  charity  asked  for  or 
expected  among  the  German  poor.  Long  after  the 
Associated  Charities  began,  it  was  noticeable  that, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  German  applicants 
were  the  fewest. 

There  were  in  my  day  very  few  Italians,  Slavs 
or  Greeks  in  the  city;  the  great  influx  of  people 
from  southern  and  eastern  Europe  had  not  begun. 
There  was  the  usual  sprinkling  of  Scotch  and  Eng- 
lish. Next  to  the  Germans  in  number  among  the 
foreign-born  were  the  Irish;  there  were  many 
Catholic  churches;  the  diocese  was  strong  and 
wealthy,  and  Archbishop  Elder,  a  public-spirited 
ecclesiastic,  encouraged  his  clergy  to  cooperate  with 
the  Associated  Charities.  The  Jewish  element  was 
strong,  and  there  were  many  wealthy  and  cultured 
people  among  them.  Their  own  charities  were  num- 
erous, and  every  subscription  list  for  social  purposes 
had  many  Jewish  names.  There  was  a  strong  in- 
fusion of  Negroes.  During  slavery  days  there 
had  been  important  stations  of  the  Underground 
Railway  in  the  city  and  along  the  river.  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  was  written  in  a  house  on  W'alnut 
Hills.  Its  author  could  sit  on  her  back  porch  and 
see  slaves  at  work  in  fields  across  the  river  in  Ken- 
tucky. The  incident  on  which  the  story  of  Eliza 
crossing  the  river  on  the  floating  ice  was  based 
happened  in  Clermont  County,  twenty  miles  up  the 
river,  the  district  where  we  began  our  fresh  air  work 
in  1884.  Mr.  Donaldson,  father  of  the  friend  who 
helped  me  begin  that  work,  had  kept  a  station  of  the 
railway  on  his  farm  on  the  river  bank  and  had 
helped  scores  of  runaway  slaves  to  freedom.  Be- 
fore the  Civil  War  there  had  been  considerable 
pro-slavery  sentiment.  Wendell  Phillips  was  driven 
from  the  platform  by  an  anti-abolition  mob  and 
narrowly  escaped  personal  violence,  while  W.  F.' 
Yancey  with  his  secessionist  lectures  was  heard 
without  disturbance.  But  in  my  day  the  old  animos- 
ities of  the  fifties  and  sixties  were  only  lingering 
memories.  Cincinnati,  though  on  the  line,  was  dis- 
tinctly a  northern  city  in  sentiment  as  in  geograph- 
ical location;  politically  it  was  "doubtful,"  in  a 
state  strongly  Republican. 

The  main  body  of  the  population  was  of  the  usual 
American  stock  from  New  England  and  New  York 
found  in  the  Middle  West.  Kentucky  was  just  across 
the  river,  and  a  good  many  working  people  lived 
in  Covington  and  Newport;  still  there  was  no  nota- 
ble infusion  of  Southerners;  although  among  the 
applicants  to  the  Associated  Charities  there  were 
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many  southern-born  of  the  class  called  in  the  South 
"poor  whites."  In  fact,  these  and  the  floating  river 
people  —  often  living  in  "shanty  boats,"  slowly 
drifting  down  stream  from  the  head  waters  to  the 
Mississippi,  living  by  fishing,  stealing  and  begging, 
only  occasionally  doing  a  few  days'  work  at  harvest- 
ing in  summer,  tying  up  in  some  good  riverside  city 
like  Cincinnati,  Evansville  or  Louisville  for  the 
winter — gave  the  Associated  Charities  many  of  its 
clients. 

There  were  many  people  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment and  a  good  deal  of  inherited  wealth,  although 
most  of  the  large  fortunes  had  been  made  by  their 
possessors.  The  public  parks  were  among  the  finest 
of  the  country.  Fifty  men  dined  together  one  day 
and  gave  $1,000  each  to  build  an  art  museum  in 
one  of  them.  There  were  many  liberal  individual 
givers.  When  great  floods  came  and  money  poured 
in  for  relief  from  all  over  the  country,  the  relief 
committees  used  every  penny  that  came  from  out- 
side the  city  beyond  its  limits,  and  defrayed  the 
relief  of  their  own  citizens  exclusively  from  local 
funds.  It  seemed  a  city  where  the  best  of  social 
work  ought  to  be  easy  to  organize  and  support. 

IV. 

TN  those  days  the  most  striking  examples  of  charity 
*•  organization  were  those  of  Boston,  Buffalo  and 
Philadelphia.  The  society  borrowed  its  name  from 
Boston  and  its  plan  of  organization  by  autonomous 
districts  from  Philadelphia,  which  was  the  poorest 
model.  But  it  measured  its  hoped-for  results  along- 
side those  of  the  Buffalo  C.  O.  S.,  where  $125,000 
of  almsgiving  money  was  saved  in  its  first  year.  A 
large  part  of  this  showing  was  in  the  amount  of  out- 
door relief  distributed  by  the  official  whose  usual 
picturesque  name  in  that  city  was  the  "poormaster." 
Now  the  whole  outdoor  relief  in  Cincinnati  had 
rarely  exceeded  $15,000  per  annum,  whereas  in  Buf- 
falo it  had  been  five  times  as  much.  In  Cincinnati 
there  were  few  of  the  private  charitable  societies 
with  which  Buffalo  was  richly  endowed;  and  inevit- 
ably, as  there  was  less  official  charity,  either  public 
or  private,  there  was  not  nearly  the  amount  of  pri- 
vate almsgiving.  There  could  be  no  such  demon- 
stration of  the  saving  of  waste  as  had  been  made  in 
Buffalo  because  there  was  not  the  waste  to  save. 

From  this  undue  insistence  on  the  money-saving 
possibilities  of  organization  there  came  some  results 
which  hampered  the  Associated  Charities  through 
many  years  of  its  history.  A  few  of  its  warmest 
first  supporters  were  chiefly  attracted  by  the 
promise  of  economy.  The  love  of  money  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  the  wealthy  man  who  joins  a 
social  agency  in  the  hope  that  the  drain  on  his 
pocketbook  will  be  lessened  is  poor  timber  out  of 
which  to  make  either  a  subscriber  or  a  director. 
The  work  of  child  placing  is  a  conspicuous  instance. 
It  was  not  until  the  National  Children's  Home  So- 
ciety came  out  boldly  and  declared  that  the  home- 
finding  plan  was  not  a  method  to  save  money  but  to 
save  children  that  its  work  was  put  on  its  sound 
foundation. 


Both  the  error  of  great  insistence  on  economy 
and  the  faulty  organization  which  threw  all  the 
power  to  the  districts  kept  back  progress.  Instead 
of  one  there  were  really  thirteen  societies  in  the 
city,  each  entitled  to  the  same  name.  The  central 
executive  was  to  collect  money  for  administration, 
"at  large,"  but  as  all  the  "at  large"  was  within 
districts  which  had  their  own  collectors,  this  was 
difficult.  Some  of  the  districts  had  many  poor  and 
few  rich;  in  some  the  condition  was  reversed;  some 
of  them  were  distinctly  middle  class  with  few  of 
either.  The  work  was  irregular;  salaries  of  agents 
were  pitifully  inadequate;  some  of  the  offices  were 
open  two  hours  daily,  some  two  hours  on  three  days 
each  week.  Many  families  received  similar  casual 
treatment  from  three,  four  or  five  districts  success- 
ively. The  executive  committee  did  not  have  money 
to  employ  a  full-time  secretary,  and  the  central 
work  was  neglected. 

In  those  days,  fifteen  years  before  the  first  school 
of  philanthropy,  trained  service  was  unknown  out- 
side one  or  two  large  cities,  except  as  the  Boston 
Associated  Charities  occasionally  let  an  assistant 
agent  slip  away;  but  these  were  few  and  none  of 
them  came  so  far  west  as  Ohio.  Under  such  con- 
ditions it  was  possible,  perhaps,  to  do  some  fairly 
good  relief  work;  but  the  fine-spun  theories  of  co- 
operation and  preventive  and  constructive  social 
work,  which  had  never  been  more  than  talking 
points  for  promotion,  were  quickly  forgotten,  and 
decadence  set  in  from  the  first  days.  The  society 
was  like  Rosalind's  medlar  in  As  You  Like  It, 
"rotten  before  it's  half  ripe." 

It  is  not  any  wonder  that  in  Cincinnati  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  almost  from  its  inception  and  for 
some  years  thereafter  meant  little  but  a  rather  crude 
almsgiving  agency,  or  that  excellent  societies  like 
that  of  Boston  should  bewail  the  fact  that  people 
stole  their  nice  name  and  misused  it  so  sadly.  Nor 
is  it  remarkable,  when  we  think  how  often  similar 
things  have  happened,  that  the  name  is  now  rarely 
chosen  by  a  new  organization  for  family  welfare 
work,  or  that  the  Boston  Associated  Charities 
should  give  up  the  old  name  as  too  badly  spoiled 
for  its  use.  The  name  of  a  society  soon  means  to 
the  general  public  and  to  its  own  agents,  not  what 
it  professes  or  intends  to  do,  but  what  it  does.  The 
name  Charity  Organization  Society  or  Associated 
Charities  in  some  places — there  are  many  brilliant 
exceptions — means  a  society  to  give  relief  with  or 
without  care  and  adequacy.  An  experienced  social 
worker,  speaking  recently  of  the  niggardly  and  care- 
less giving  of  relief  by  a  certain  Red  Cross  chapter, 
said,  "It's  just  a  nasty  little  associated  charities 
over  again."  The  new  leagues  for  social  service, 
etc.,  which  are  springing  up  all  over  the  country, 
must  mean  almost  what  C.  O.  S.  and  A.  C.  once 
professed.  Most  of  them  recognize  relief  as  one 
of  their  functions.  Will  they  follow  the  down- 
ward path  of  their  immediate  predecessors  who  like- 
wise followed  their  more  remote  forerunners,  the 
A.  I.  C.  P.'s,  Provident  Associations,  Relief  LTnions? 
(Continued  on  page  l6a) 
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'IFTY  years  may  look  to  some  a  rather  arbitrary 
period  over  which  to  review  the  progress  of  social 
work.  There  are  certainly  many  realms  of  human 
thought  and  action  in  which  such  a  space  of  time  can 
but  represent  a  ripple  on  the  tide — as  for  instance  the 
growth  of  democracy;  and  there  are  others  that  can  be 
measured  at  much  briefer  intervals — say  motor  transporta- 
tion or  scientific  management  in  industry.  But  as  it  hap- 
pens, the  history  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
almost  exactly  coincides  with  a  period  of  social  practice 
that  can  be  precisely  defined.  Prior  to  the  seventies  of  the 
last  century,  with  a  few  outstanding  exceptions,  the  attitude 
of  society  to  those  handicapped  by  physical,  mental  or  moral 
defects  had  remained  almost  unchanged  from  medieval 
times,  the  Reformation  and  republicanism  nothwithstand- 
ing.  Charity,  when  it  was  not  definitely  an  expression  of 
religious  duty,  was  a  means  of  securing  safety  for  society 
rather  than  of  applying  in  practice  the  tenet  of  human 
brotherhood.  There  was  little  effort  to  understand  the 
causes  of  misery  or,  where  these  were  vaguely  known,  to 
attack  them  at  the  root.  Neither  our  legislatures  nor  our 
universities  were  conscious  of  the  great  contributions  they 
were  destined  to  make  to  the  solution  of  difficult  social 
problems.  Medicine  was  almost  entirely  concerned  with 
individuals.  Industry  and  education  took  it  for  granted 
that  society  must  be  constructed  on  different  levels,  in  spite 
of  the  inborn  belief  in  America  that  every  man  had  his 
chance  to  rise  to  the  top. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  briefly  to  review  the  change  in 
social  consciousness  that  has  taken  place  in  these  fifty  years 
— though  Miss  Wald's  contribution  [p.  181]  mentions 
some  of  the  most  important  symptoms.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
under  the  stimulus  of  science  social  practice  has,  in  almost 
every  field,  become  primarily  preventive  rather  than  remedi- 
al ;  that  whole  ranges  of  problems  not  previously  considered 
at  all,  have  been  discovered  or  given  prominence  by  the 
simple  process  of  analyzing  such  evil  conditions  as  wide- 
spread destitution,  unemployment,  delinquency,  illiteracy 
into  their  component  elements.  We  have  learned  not  only 
the  refinement  of  research  into  causes  but  also  that  of 
methods  of  relief  and  prevention.  And,  while  this  process 
is  likely  to  go  on  for  a  long  time,  we  have  at  the  end  of 
these  fifty  years — again  analogous  with  science — reached  a 
new  stage  of  endeavor  which  is  likely  to  redirect  the  current 
of  social  thought  and  practice  in  the  coming  years. 

This  new  trend  which  marks  the  close  of  the  first  fifty 
years  of  the  National  Conference,  is  the  trend  toward  a 
larger  synthesis.  Child  welfare  work  that  can  be  success- 
fully conducted  by  applying  itself  to  children  without  exert- 
ing an  influence  on  the  whole  social  environment  in  which 
they  grow  up  has  almost  reached  its  limits.  The  health 
reformer,  as  Dr.  Emerson  shows  in  this  issue,  has  reached 
the  point  where  he  must  help  to  mobilize  many  forces  not 
directly  under  his  control.  In  correction  and  the  treatment 
of  mental  abnormality  further  progress  must  be  based  on 
normal  psychological  reactions.  In  .all  the  fields,  expert 
social  service  has  become  dependent  as  never  before  on  the 


state  of  public  opinion.  The  most  modern  of  experimental 
schools,  as  Professor  Hart  has  repeatedly  pointed  out  in 
these  pages,  are  facing  failure  unless  the  community  is  ready 
for  the  fine  human  products  they  send  into  it.  In  industrial 
relations  what  is  needed  today  is  not  new  tricks  for  keeping 
labor  contented,  or  even  for  guaranteeing  it  a  just  reward, 
but  an  entirely  new  viewpoint  as  regards  the  relative  share 
of  employer  and  employe  in  taking  responsibility.  Even  so 
comparatively  new  a  department  of  social  service  as  the  as- 
similation of  immigrants  is  faced  with  a  task  taking  it  out- 
side the  recognized  field  of  "Americanization."  It  must 
integrate  all  the  factors  that  might  be  helpful  in  the  making 
of  new  Americans  in  a  comprehensive  program ;  it  must 
participate  in  the  reorganization  of  many  group  relations 
within  the  community. 

On  the  side  of  research,  social  advance  in  the  past  fifty 
years  has,  perhaps,  contented  itself  too  much  with  the  survey 
and  analysis  of  existing  conditions — usually  within  nar- 
row confines.  We  now  recognize  that  history  is  not 
"all  bunk,"  but  that  many  errors  of  judgment  can  be  avoided 
by  studying  present  problems  in  their  origins  and  develop- 
ment and  by  taking  cognizance  of  historical  precedents. 
In  the  same  way,  we  are  learning  that  the  best  efforts  are 
apt  to  fail  unless  a  study  of  present  conditions  is  paralleled 
by  a  determined  endeavor  to  anticipate  changed  conditions 
that  may  have  to  be  met  in  the  future.  Recent  developments 
in  the  technique  of  social  diagnosis,  to  attain  their  utmost 
usefulness,  require  an  equally  conscientious  development  of 
social  prognosis.  Social  "evidence"  has  often  to  concern 
itself  with  matters  that  only  indirectly  affect  the  individual 
case;  social  "prophecy"  must  cover  an  even  larger  territory 
of  facts  and  trends. 

We  need  a  continuation  of  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
delight  in  experiment  which  has  characterized  the  last  half 
century — with  perhaps  even  greater  tolerance  for  the  un- 
orthodox and,  certainly,  a  more  conscious  building  up  on 
the  side  of  theory.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  social  work,  conceived  in  the 
larger  sense.  Again  Americans  are  in  a  position  to  pioneer. 


WHEN  Stuyvesant  Fish,  banker  and  railroad  man, 
died  three  weeks  ago,  there  were  columns  in  the  news- 
papers about  his  life.  He  was  the  son  of  a  member  of 
Lincoln's  cabinet.  He  was  president  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad.  He  fought  a  losing  fight  with  E.  H.  Harriman 
for  control  of  that  road.  He  was  a  director  of  many  cor- 
porations, a  member  of  many  clubs ;  his  family  was  prominent 
in  New  York  society. 

Almost  everything  was  told  about  Stuyvesant  Fish  except 
an  experience  that  must  have  been  among  the  most  illuminat- 
ing of  his  life,  his  service  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  ap- 
pointed by  Judge  Gary  in  1911  as  a  result  of  a  resolution 
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introduced  at  a  stockholders'  meeting  by  Charles  M.  Cabot 
to  make  an  investigation  and  a  report  on  the  labor  policies 
of  the  corporation.  With  fello\v  railroad  men,  Darius 
Miller  of  the  Burlington,  and  T.  deWitt  Cuyler  of  the 
Pennsylvania,  with  an  old  Carnegie  Steel  man  and  a  Pitts- 
burgh broker,  and  with  the  assistance  of  William  H. 
Matthews,  who  knew  industry  both  as  a  mill  worker  in  his 
youth  and  as  a  citizen  of  Pittsburgh  in  his  manhood,  he 
went  to  the  steel  mills.  He  watched  the  pouring  of  heats 
and  the  stripping  of  ingots,  the  rolling  of  beams  and  of 
rails.  He  talked  with  steel  workers  and  steel  presidents. 
He  felt  the  withering  heat  of  the  open  hearths.  He  saw 
the  hazard  and  the  toil  of  the  mills,  and  he  learned  some- 
thing of  the  human  cost  of  steel.  He  came  back  from  that 
trip  and  set  his  name  to  a  report  which  said  that  the  seven- 
day  week  must  go,  regardless  of  "alleged  difficulties"  stand- 
ing in  the  way,  and  that  "steps  should  be  taken  now"  look- 
ing to  the  elimination  of  the  twelve-hour  day,  because  of 
its  effects  in  "lessening  the  vigor  and  virility"  of  the  men 
who  work  it.  There  is  no  truer  statement  of  the  evils  of , 
the  two-shift  system,  nor  a  more  eloquent  appeal  to  abolish 
it  than  this  report  to  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  by  the  committee  led  by  Stuyvesant  Fish. 

Eleven  years  have  passed  since  that  committee  made  its 
report.  In  that  time  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  steel 
workers  have  struck  against  the  twelve-hour  day.  In  that 
time  the  churches  of  the  whole  country  have  protested 
against  it,  and  the  engineers  have  joined  them.  In  that 
time  a  president  of  the  United  States  has  appealed  to  the 
steel  manufacturers  to  bring  the.  twelve-hour  day  to  an  end. 
In  that  time  dividends  have  never  failed,  and  once,  in  a 
war  year,  common  stock  earned  1 8  per  cent.  In  that  time 
the  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
have  met  eleven  times  without  taking  any  action  to  rid  the 
industry  of  its  disgrace. 

The  eleventh  meeting  was  held  just  the  other  day.  Judge 
Gary  reported  that  the  corporation  is  a  billion  dollars  richer 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  It  has  an  enormous  surplus 
and  he  hinted  that  an  extra  dividend  might  some  day  be 
forthcoming.  He  pointed  out  that  wages  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  labor  market  and  expressed  regret  that  the  immi- 
gration laws  are  holding  back  a  flood  of  European  labor. 

Nobody  said  anything  about  the  twelve-hour  day.  Stuyve- 
sant Fish  and  Charles  M.  Cabot  are  dead. 

But  in  May  comes  a  meeting  of  the  American  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  at  which  a  committee  of  executives,  with 
Judge  Gary  at  their  head,  are  to  report  on  this  very  matter. 
After  twelve  years,  where  will  they  stand  ? 


a  little  private  war  of  his  own.  The  Board  of  Overseers 
has  accepted  the  report  of  the  faculty  committee  by  a  un- 
animous vote.  The  traditional  policy  of  Harvard  is  to  be 
maintained.  White  men  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  university 
on  equal  terms  with  Jews  and  Negroes:  no  racial  or  religious 
discriminations  are  to  be  permitted.  And  while  no  white 
man  is  to  be  compelled  to  live  in  the  freshman  dormitories 
against  his  will,  Negroes  are  to  have  their  immemorial 
(since  1865)  and  now  inalienable  right  to  live  therein, 
all  previous  protests  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding! 
Mngna  est  veritas,  et  praevalebit. 


SOME  months  ago,  reports  from  Harvard  carried  the 
implication  that  the  Civil  War  might  have  to  be  fought 
again.  Constitutional  provisions  guaranteeing  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  against  discriminatory  treatment  on 
the  basis  of  "race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servitude" 
were  being  violated,  or  were  about  to  be  violated.  Pres- 
ident Lowell  had  decreed  this  reversal  of  the  Harvard 
traditions;  and  though  his  decrees  are  subject  to  review  by 
"properly  constituted  authority,"  he,  at  least,  seemed  to 
be  sure  that  no  superior  authority  would  question  this 
decree.  He  pronounced  the  case  closed. 

But  Pro  Bono  Publico,  the  hero  of  President  Lowell's 
new  book  on  Public  Opinion,  became  aroused ;  Harvard 
alumni  rose  up  in  arms.  A  committee  of  the  faculty  has 
now  made  its  report. 

The  substance  of  the  report  is  to  the  effect  that  there 
is  to  be  no  war ;  unless,  of  course,  President  Lowell  wants 


IN  order  to  discredit  the  group  of  young  Europeans  who 
are  touring  American  colleges  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Student  Forum,  the  National  Civic  Federation 
has  resorted  to  characteristic  misrepresentation  of  the  Euro- 
pean youth  movement.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out 
that  in  the  countries  where  that  movement  is  strongest,  it  is 
almost  universally  welcomed  by  moral  and  social  reformers 
as  an  aid  to  their  efforts.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest  recently 
wrote  of  it  in  terms  almost  identical  with  those  applied 
some  time  ago  in  these  pages:  "Germany's  Only  Hope." 

In  a  recent  number  of  &oziale  Praxis,  the  exceedingly 
conservative  organ  of  social  work  and  legislation,  an  article 
is  devoted  to  the  close  relation  of  the  youth  movement 
to  immediate  tasks  of  social  and  moral  reform.  The 
movement  does,  of  course,  have  many  branches  that  are 
not  concerned  with  practical  social  questions:  the  national- 
istic groups  that  interest  themselves  chiefly  in  Jew-baiting, 
the  communist  and  other  partisan  organizations  of  young 
people,  the  purely  idealistic  philosophical  and  culture-seek- 
ing groups  that  ha,ve  their  eyes  on  the  stars  and  their  feet 
in  the  mud  of  uncontrolled  emotions.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  movement  is  hailed  in  this  article  as  an  out- 
standing force  among  the  people  for  physical  and  mental 
health,  especially  through  its  activity  in  the  combat  of 
alcoholic  drink,  tobacco,  and  obscene  and  vulgar  films  and 
books.  Some  of  the  methods  employed  in  this  crusade  are 
anything  but  amateurish  or  juvenile:  it  is,  we  are  told, 
"detailed  work  that  requires  much  patience  and  devotion." 
Although  the  effort  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  propaganda 
for  legislation,  it  is  in  the  main  educational  and  limited  to 
those  aspects — of  social  hygiene,  for  instance — that  directly 
affect  young  people  as  individuals. 

It  is  significant  that  some  of  the  earlier  leaders  criticize 
the  movement  for  entering  what  seems  to  them  the  pat 
of  "philistine  organization  for  social  betterment"  and  to 
much  interest  in  immediate,  practical  questions ;  while  other 
think  it  is  as  yet  too  romantic  and  not  sufficiently  fille 
with  "love  that  finds  its  expression  in  practical  social  work. 


IT  is  always  a  good  thing  when  a  public  controversy  shift 
from  personal  attacks  to  a  basis  of  objective  fact.  None 
the  less,  there  seems  to  be  much  temperament  in  the  statis- 
tical outgivings  of  the  best  minds  at  Washington.  Some  of 
our  peace  organizations  had  attacked  army  officers  who  had 
gone  considerably  further  than  the  War  Department  in 
making  propaganda  for  a  large  army.  In  retaliation,  these 
officers  charged  several  of  the  organizations  with  various 
crimes  among  which  "communism"  was  almost  the  mildest. 
Brigadier-General  Amos  A.  Fries  went  so  far  as  to  call  the 
members  of  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
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nd  Freedom  treasonous.  The  Secretary  of  War  tried  to 
•our  oil  on  the  troubled  waters  by  refusing  permission  to 
he  officers  concerned  to  give  out  any  more  publicity  of 
his  character  but  at  the  same  time  to  save  their  face  by 
aguely  referring  to  the  presence  of  communists  and  enemies 
f  the  republic  somewhere  in  the  peace  movement. 

Then  he  turned  around  and  denounced  the  National 
Council  for  Prevention  of  War  for  the  distribution  of  a 
hart  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Efficiency  which 
hows  that  85.8  cents  out  of  every  dollar  paid  in  taxes  goes 
o  pay  the  cost  of  past  wars  and  the  present  expense  of 
irmy  and  navy.  He  produced  a  chart  issued  by  another  gov- 
:rnment  department,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which,  by 
lasing  its  estimates  on  gross  expenditures,  comes  to  the  absurd 
ronclusion  that  the  support  of  the  Post  Office  costs  the 
\merican  citizen  more  than  that  of  army  and  navy — namely 
5.5  as  compared  with  13.5  per  cent  of  the  income  from 
axation.  But  this  takes  no  account  of  the  postal  revenues! 
furthermore,  this  calculation  excluded  the  interest  on  and 
etirement  of  the  public  debt  contracted  by  the  cost  of 
previous  wars,  a  very  substantial  item  in  the  total  govern- 
nent  expenditure  every  year. 

With  this  conflicting  testimony  another  department  of 
he  federal  government  comes  to  the  rescue  with  yet  another 
>et  of  figures.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
n  a  speech  which  he  made  in  New  York  on  March  24, 
tated  that  in  1922  the  army  and  navy  had  taken  24.5  cents 
ut  of  every  dollar  contributed  by  the  taxpayer,  and  that  the 
"ost  of  the  public  debt,  pensions  and  other  items  "due  en- 
irely  to  past  wars"  amounted  to  54.6  cents,  making  a  total 
of  79.1  and  leaving  only  a  fifth  of  all  the  taxes  collected  bv 
he  government  for  purposes  other  than  war — past  and 
uture. 

Whether  it  is  85.5  cents  out  of  every  dollar  or  79.1  that 

ve   pay   for  war  is,   perhaps,   a  question   we  may  leave  to 

tatisticians — though  the  three  contradictory  statements  raise 

he  question   whether   our  government   does   not   need    the 

services  of  a  central  bureau  of  arithmetic. 


trated  pamphlet  on  posture  for  women  working  on  sewing 
machines.  If  this  goes  on,  we  may  before  long  see  employers' 
associations  vote  large  sums  to  the  unions  for  their  con- 
tributions toward  increasing  output  and  efficiency! 


VTOWADAYS     when    organized     labor    is     feeling    its 

. N   muscle,  this  is  not  always  in  preparation  for  a  tussle 

with  the  employer.     Evidence  comes  from  all  over  the  coun- 

ry  of    an   increasing    activity   of    labor    unions    to   meet    a 

variety   of   social    needs   experienced    by    their   membership. 

The  phenomenal  growth  of  banking,   the  slower  but  sure 

growth  of  consumers'  cooperation  under  the  direct  auspices 

of  unions,  the  health  services  provided  for  their  members, 

Especially  by  the  needle  trades,   are  well   known. 

The  latest  addition,  interesting  because  it  falls  into  the 
enter  of  the  social  work  field,  is  the  social  center  organiza- 
ion  planned  by  the  Italian  Cloakmakers  Union  No.  48 
in  New  York  at  their  new  building  in  East  Fourteenth 
Street.  Here  the  seven  thousand  members  of  the  union 
are  providing  not  only  an  up-to-date  club  for  themselves, 
with  library,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  other  facili- 
ties, but  a  trade  school  for  the  children  of  members,  a  school 
of  Americanization  with  classes  in  English,  American  his- 
tory, naturalization  and  trade-union  principles,  and  a  day 
nursery  for  working  mothers.  Industrial  employment  for 
the  mothers  of  small  children  is  a  doubtful  practice;  but 
it  is  significant  nevertheless  that,  seeing  that  many  married 
women  are  enrolled  in  this  union,  the  members  are  willing 
to  burden  themselves  with  the  task  of  administering  an 
institution  to  take  care  of  their  children,  where  they  will 
receive  "expert  and  devoted  attention." 

Another   union    recently  brought  out   an   elaborate   illus- 


A  MERICANIZATION,  it  seems,  can  go  too  far;  or 
L\.  it  can  mean  more  than  its  sponsors  intended.  The 
Manufacturers'  News  thinks  that  the  time  has  come  to 
call  a  halt  on  the  work  that  was  begun  with  such  tumult 
and  shouting  at  the  nations,  four  or  five  years  ago.  "The 
difficulty  is" — the  News  is  speaking — "when  a  man  becomes 
Americanized  he  will  not  work.  Assimilation,  as  it  is  called, 
produces  men  for  the  top.  It  makes  too  many  generals. 
There  must  be  some  privates  to  make  a  well-balanced 
army."  And  privates  must  not  know  too  much! 


•PHILANTHROPY  and  petroleum— which  have  worked 
J.  in  partnership  before  this — continue  to  draw  American 
attention  to  the  Near  East  where  the  oldest  war  in  the 
world  still  harries  both  shores  of  the  Aegean.  The  first 
two  weeks  of  April  brought  three  events  which  challenge 
American  policy  with  such  urgency  that  they  make  the  pre- 
occupation of  the  Administration  with  other  phases  of 
foreign  relations  seem  a  little  irrelevant. 

The  first  was  an  announcement  by  Secretary  Hughes 
that  he  had  invited  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy  to 
consider  before  June  30,  when  the  American  Red  Cross 
would  bring  its  emergency  relief  operations  to  an  end,  some 
constructive  plan  for  dealing  with  the  refugees  in  Greece. 
He  said : 

The  problem  of  rinding  permanent  homes  for  the  refugees 
is  one  .  .  .  which  is  not  within  the  scope  of  private  relief 
agencies.  It  will  require  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  local 
authorities  where  the  refugees  mav  be  situated,  and  of  the 
powers  whose  territorial  and  other  interests  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean area  may  make  it  possible  for  them  to  assist. 

The  second  was  the  approval  by  the  Turkish  National 
Parliament  of  the  "Chester  concession"  which  thrusts  the 
United  States  into  the  very  center  of  the  international  fight 
for  Mosul  oil. 

The  third  was  a  speech  by  Colonel  Plastiras,  a  Greek 
revolutionary  leader,  in  which  he  told  of  the  successful 
reorganization  of  the  Greek  army  and  remarked  that  both 
army  and  navy  were  "ready  today  to  fulfill  their  duty  to 
the  motherland  and  to  civilization  if  the  opportunity  offers, 
and  to  reap  the  fruits  of  victory  which  would  insure  Greece 
an  honorable  peace." 

FOR  more  than  six  months  nearly  a  million  refugees, 
Greeks  and  a  few  Armenians,  who  fled  before  the  Turks 
in  Asia  Minor,  have  been  crowded  in  temporary  shelters 
throughout  the  Greek  islands  and  the  cities  of  the  mainland. 
[See  The  Homeless  in  Greece,  by  Allen  T.  Burns,  the 
SURVEY,  January  15,  1923,  p.  492.]  Others  are  unwelcome 
guests  in  Constantinople,  or  are  still  gathered  in  Turkish 
ports  from  which  they  have  been  unable  to  escape.  Those 
outside  of  Greece  are  the  care  of  the  Near  East  Relief. 

To  the  panic-stricken  throngs  of  women  and  children 
now  in  Greece,  who  left  behind  them  in  Smyrna  and  its 
hinterland  all  that  they  owned,  their  men  being  held  by  the 
Turks,  have  been  added  new  groups  from  the  Black  Sea 
ports  and  from  eastern  Thrace.  The  refugees  from  Thrace, 
who  came  in  orderly  fashion,  families  and  goods  intact,  have 
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largely  been  absorbed  into  Macedonia.  The  others  are 
dependent  upon  the  bounty  of  Greece  and  America. 

The  Red  Cross,  moving  somewhat  tardily  at  first,  has 
squarely  shouldered  its  humanitarian  responsibility  for  the 
homeless  in  Greece.  It  has  been  feeding  half  a  million,  it 
has  provided  great  quantities  of  clothing  and  blankets,  and 
has  kept  typhus  and  smallpox  in  check  so  successfully  that 
neither  has  become  epidemic  in  spite  of  the  enormous  sanitary 
difficulties.  It  has  spent  more  than  $2,600,000. 

The  Red  Cross  now  has  two  reasons  for  deciding  to 
terminate  this  service.  One  is  the  fact  that  the  coming 
of  summer  will  in  large  measure  relieve  the  most  trying 
features  of  the  emergency.  Margaret  Curtis,  lately  a  Red 
Cross  worker  in  Greece,  adds  her  personal  testimony  on 
this  point  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  SURVEY: 

I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greek  people  cannot 
resume  the  burden  of  those  of  the  refugees  who  still  need  to 
be  fed.  With  the  opening  of  spring  and  agricultural  possi- 
bilities, with  the  intervening  time  [until  June  30]  so  that 
carpet  industries  can  be  created,  with  the  mild  weather  so 
that  flimsy  housing  will  suffice  in  Macedonia,  I  should  feel 
that  a  very-  large  majority  of  the  refugees  could  be  self- 
supporting. 

The  other  is  a  conviction  that  for  their  own  good  the  re- 
fugees must  be  restored  to  some  life  more  normal  and  less 
devastating  to  morale  than  their  present  dependency.  Ernest 
P.  Bicknell,  now  vice-chairman  of  the  Red  Cross  in  charge 
of  foreign  operations,  puts  it  thus: 

The  refugees  have  now  been  huddled  in  camps  for  more 
than  six  months  and  are  already  feeling  the  inevitable  effects 
of  such  a  life,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  health,  but  in  the 
matter  of  spirit  and  ambition.  It  is  highly  important  that 
these  camps  shall  be  broken  up  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 
and  the  refugees  scattered  widely  through  the  villages  and  the 
country  where  they  can  come  in  touch  with  the  life  of  the 
people  and  find  improved  opportunities  for  selt-support.  So 
long  as  the  American  Red  Cross,  or  any  other  agency,  is  will- 
ing to  continue  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  refugees  where 
they  now  are,  the  camps  will  not  disintegrate. 

At  all  events,  the  Red  Cross  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  carry  so  large  a  share  of  the  burden  for  which  the  Greek 
government  and  the  Allied  Powers,  who  have  undertaken 
without  conspicuous  success  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the 
Near  East,  are  clearly  responsible.  Though  the  Greek 
authorities  have  shown  foresight  and  vigor,  it  is  natural  for 
Americans  to  feel  that  a  definite  program  of  withdrawal 
will  hasten  the  decisive  solution  which  the  government  must 
sooner  or  later  work  out.  And  there  are  political  com- 
plications as  well.  A  relief  worker  recently  home  from 
Greece  writes  us  as  follows: 

Where  the  Red  Cross  was  putting  in  its  feeding  operations, 
the  government  cut  down  its  allowance  to  the  refugees  by  half, 
saying  that  it  would  use  the  money  saved  for  the  permanent 
rehabilitation  of  the  refugees,  chiefly  in  building  homes.  After 
some  weeks  we  asked  to  see  some  evidence  of  this  use  of  the 
money.  We  were  referred  to  an  insignificant  building  operation 
on  the  outskirts  of  Athens  which,  we  had  previously  been  told, 
was  being  financed  by  a  different  fund.  At  the  same  time  the 
Greek  army,  perhaps  quite  rightly,  was  being  totally  reorgan- 
ized, and  I  myself  saw  one  Sunday  afternoon  seven  transports 
landing  troops  in  Salonika.  Query:  Was  the  American  Red 
Cross  equipping  the  Greek  Army?  Answer:  I  do  not  know! 

HOW  is  this  violent  dislocation  of  populations  to  be  ad- 
justed? The  plain  fact  is  that  the  Greeks  and 
Armenians  whose  homes  are  in  Asia  Minor,  who  have  plied 
their  trades  and  worked  their  farms  under  Turkish  rule  for 
generations,  want  to  go  home.  They  cannot  go  today:  the 
Turks  forbid  it.  But  some  of  them  will  go  whether  it  is 
safe  or  not,  and  the  Turks  themselves  may  come  to  realize 
how  much  the  economic  life  of  Anatolia  needs  the  elements 
that  they  now  so  ruthlessly  discard.  There  can  be  no  general 


restoration  of  the  Greeks  to  their  homes,  however,  until  th 
Allies  and  the  Turks  come  to  a  clear  understanding  on  th 
question  of  minorities. 

Failing  repatriation,  the  Greeks  declare,  they  must  hav 
an  international  loan  if  this  surplus  of  a  million  newcomer 
is  to  be  absorbed  into  an  impoverished  country.  To  set  th 
rug-weavers  of  Smyrna  to  work  again  will  tdke  new  capital 
to  increase  the  agricultural  output  by  intensive  cultivatioi 
will  require  money  for  housing  and  implements;  to  add  th 
waste  lands  of  Macedonia  to  the  productive  area  will  tak 
years  of  engineering  effort  and  abundant  funds. 

There  is  still  another  way.  A  Greek  in  New  York  re 
marked  the  other  day:  "We  should  not  be  sorry  to  figh 
again.  Our  army  has  been  made  over;  it  can  give  a  goox 
account  of  itself  now.  Eastern  Thrace  would  take  care  o 
all  our  refugees."  That  is  a  sinister  possibility.  Will  th 
Greeks,  thwarted  and  ruined  in  Asia,  try  the  hazard  of  arm 
once  more  for  a  lesser  European  prize?  Who  will  the: 
carry  the  new  burden  of  war  relief? 

SO  the  situation  stands,  and  now  the  powers  hav 
gathered  again  at  Lausanne.  When  they  met  before,  the? 
permitted  Turkey's  outrageous  proposal  for  the  expulsion  o 
the  Greeks  from  Asia  Minor,  softened  in  theory  but  not  ii 
fact  by  the  Greek  counter-proposal  for  an  exchange  o 
minorities,  to  be  written  into  the  pending  treaty.  It  is 
cruel  and  stupid  solution — cruel  not  only  to  the  Greeks  ii 
Asia  Minor  but  to  the  Turks  of  Macedonia  and  Crete 
many  of  whom  have  lived  for  generations  on  their  Gree 
farms  and  speak  no  language  but  that  of  their  neighbors 
But  Richard  Washburn  Child,  American  observer,  wa 
powerless  to  prevent  the  decision. 

The  Treaty  is  still  in  the  making.  Yet  what  hope 
there  that  the  British,  French  and  Italian  governments,  t< 
whom  Secretary  Hughes  politely  refers  the  whole  refuge 
mess,  will  do  better  now  than  they  did  then  ?  An  Americai 
"observer"  is  again  a  bystander  at  Lausanne.  Admira 
Chester  may  be  on  hand  to  help  him  observe  when  oil 
the  subject  in  hand.  There  will  be  renewed  pressure  fo 
the  "open  door."  Who  will  speak  clearly  and  with  author 
ity  for  the  millions  of  American  givers  who  have  a  stake  i 
every  country  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  men  and  women  wh 
foot  the  bills,  as  Mr.  Burns  put  it  in  a  recent  interview  i 
the  New  York  World,  while  diplomats — including  our  owi 
— hold  aloof?  Shall  we  wait  for  the  next  crisis  and  the 
rush  nobly  to  the  rescue  all  over  again  ? 


AT  last  some  one  has  discovered  a  real  social  use  for  om 
of  the  many  "days"  and  "weeks"  which  we  are  asl; 
by  various  groups  to  hold  sacred  for  their  respective  caus 
The  painters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  decided  that  if  the 
was  to  be  a  Clean-Up  Week,  it  was  common  sense  to  sta 
by  cleaning  up  their  own  trade.     So  they  presented  to  th 
employers  a  set  of  demands — including  a  higher  wage  ra 
and  a  forty-four  hour  week — and  when  these  were  refusec;: 
walked  out  and  left  the  beautification  of  the  national  capita 
to  the  tender  mercies   of   amateurs.     Our   musicians   \vh« 
have   given   the   theater  owners   so   much   trouble  of   late 
would  certainly  give  the  public  a  new  conception  of  thei;i 
importance    if    they    centered    their    obstructive    tactics    or] 
Music  Week.     The  traffic  policemen  might  strike  in  Safety 
Week  for  a  pension  to  support  their  widows  and  orphans; 
The  doctors  might  lay  down  their  stethoscopes  and  demanc. 
advance  payment  of  fees  in   Health  Week.     On   Mothers 
Day — but  no,  don't  let  us  imagine  things   too  horrible  tr[ 
contemplate ! 


You  Never  Can  Tell 
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o  can't  support  themselves  and  their  dependents  (I  am 
lad  to  say,  we  haven't  got  any  in  our  country) — surely 
>ciety  in  some  sort  of  organized  way  has  got  to  provide  for 
lem.  'Pay  themselves  for  their  poverty'  seems  to  me  just  a 
it  childish.' 

"But  that's  where  you  are  wrong,"  replied  Bartolini. 
They  did  it  from  that  time  on,  and  they  are  doing  it  now. 
"hey  even  pay  us  to  do  the  best  for  them  we  can.  When  a 
idow  is  in  trouble,  she  goes  to  some  other  widow,  perhaps 
ot  much  better  off  than  herself,  and  gets  help  from  her. 
!oth  together,  maybe,  look  up  another  widow  who  has 
leans,  and  everything  is  arranged  nicely.  There  may  be 
club  of  a  dozen  widows — and  what  could  they  enjoy  more 
ban  coming  together  once  a  week  to  discuss  over  a  cup 
f  tea  the  symptoms  of  their  deceased  husbands!  Before 
>ng  there  will  be  a  regular  organization,  with  one  of  the 
far-millionaire  widows  as  president  and  principal  financier. 

:'The  same  with  every  other  kind  of  need.  The  deserted 
fives,  the  chronic  sufferers  from  weak  hearts,  the  blind,  the 
eaf,  the  unemployed — they  all  drift  together  in  natural, 
eighborly  bonds  of  sympathy,  as  they  always  have  done ; 
ut  instead  of  looking  to  some  outside  organizations  to  help 
lem,  they  now  help  themselves." 

"The  unemployed?" 

"Why  not?  If  you  take  a  man  out  of  work  without 
esources  or  particular  ability,  he  is  apt  to  be  down  and  out. 
f  you  get  a  gang,  they  can  contract  to  do  a  fair-sized  job. 
f  you  get  a  thousand,  they  have  credit  enough  among  them 
—on  personal  grounds — to  start  an  industry.  In  the  old 
ays,  we  used  to  talk  of  insurance  with  contributions  from 
mployers  and  the  state;  it  never  did  work  out,  not  even  in 
England.  The  employer  and  the  state  between  them  created 
11  the  unemployment,  and  there  was  no  more  hazard  about 
heir  depressions  and  crises  than  there  is  about  a  man 
Icliberately  cutting  off  his  thumb.  Now  the  workers  do 
lieir  own  insuring — for  to  them  unemployment  is  an  insur- 
ble  risk,  a  gambling  proposition.  And  they  do  pretty  well, 

tell  you.  We  haven't  had  to  relieve  an  unemployed  man 
or  nearly  twenty  years." 

"I  yet  don't  see  how  a  mere  neighborly  coming  together  of 
alind  people  or  people  who  have  got  into  debt  through  pro- 
onged  illness  gets  over  the  need  for  outside  relief,"  said  the 
Commissioner. 

"It  doesn't  altogether,  of  course,"  the  chairman  intervened. 
'But  you  forget  that  these  people  have  always  been  taken 
care  of  by  family  and  neighborhood ;  even  fifty  years  ago 
organized  charity  amounted  to  very  little  in  the  total  volume 
if  relief.  Now  the  neighborly  helpfulness  is  organized  and 
educated  to  recognize  the  value  of  skilled  assistance;  so  we 
are  called  in — not  as  magicians  to  wield  a  wand  before  which 
all  difficulties  disappear  but  to 
>ave  time,  trouble  and  expense. 
Sometimes,  on  the  advice  of  our 
vorkers,  money  is  raised  for  a 
particular  case;  but  all  we  do  is 
o  make  connections  with  inter- 
ested groups  or  merely  to  find 
an  individual  friend  for  the  fam- 

ly." 


"But  your  overhead  ?  All  these  offices  and  clinics  you  have 
shown  me,  and  the  hundreds  of  varieties  of  experts  and 
files  and  what  not — surely  you've  got  to  raise  the  money 
for  that  somewhere?" 

"Most  certainly.  But,  apart  from  some  endowments 
which  used  to  look  big  when  I  was  a  child  but  which 
amount  to  next  to  nothing  with  present  prices,  nearly  all 
of  it  is  covered  by  the  fees  we  charge.  People  like  to  be 
well  and  happy  and  fairly  secure  and  free  from  handicaps 
that  hold  them  down,  and  in  jobs  for  which  they  are  fitted — 
then  why  should  they  not  pay  for  the  help  we  give  them  in 
achieving  all  that  ?  The  old  idea  that  the  poor  are  too  poor 
to  pay  is  all  rot!  Our  theory  is  that  when  we  are  through 
with  a  case  we  have  put  the  man  or  the  woman  or  the 
family  high  above  the  average  in  ability  to  pay  their  way — 
we  don't  stop  until  they  are.  And  the  little  bill  for  our 
services  is  the  first  lien  on  their  prosperity — just  as  the 
doctor's  is  on  the  health  of  the  restored  patient." 

"I  see,"  said  the  commissioner,  quite  overcome  by  the 
eloquence  of  his  informant.  But  still  another  surprise  was 
in  store  for  him.  "It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea,"  he  said, 
turning  to  the  chairman,  "for  me  to  interview  some  of  the 
cases  to  get  a  better  idea  of  what  this  scientific  case  work 
has  done  for  them." 

"Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  the  other,  "you  have  been 
doing  it  for  the  last  hour.  We  are  all  cases  in  this  room, 
elected  by  the  other  several  thousand  cases  in  the  'complete' 
file  to  represent  them  in  the  management  of  this  great  civio 
organization.  Did  you  think  we  were  still  living  in  the 
age  when  a  few  ignoramuses  of  both  sexes,  sticky  with 
wealth,  could  command  the  most  vital  social  policies  of  the 
community?  Why,  when  we  found  we  did  not  need  their 
money  any  more,  their  social  prestige  vanished  almost  over- 
night. They  are  just  supporting  the  causes  in  which  they 
have  a  keen  personal  interest  and  don't  get  a  begging  letter 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  And  mighty  fine  work 
some  of  those  people  have  done  since  they  were  released  from 
the  assumed  responsibility  of  mixing  in  things  they  didn't 
know  anything  about.  There's  old  Thompson,  grandson  of 
the  shoe-polish  king.  He  has  taken  a  three  years'  course  in 
psychology — at  the  age  of  forty-five,  mind  you — to  be  of 
effective  help  to  dope  fiends.  I've  mentioned,  I  think,  Mrs. 
Bernstein,  widow  of  the  silk  merchant,  who  has  taken  up 
the  widows — first  in  her  own.  suburb,  then  all  over  the  city. 
And  this  morning  the  Courier  announces  that  Manuel 
Gonzales,  head  of  the  South  American  Shipping  Trust,  has 
given  another  five  billion  dollars  to  the  Guild  of  Convales- 
cents from  Pulmonary  Disorders  to  purchase  two  of  the 
WTindward  Islands." 

Commissioner  Burke  was  duly  impressed.  "Gentlemen 
and  ladies,"  he  said;  "I'd  better 
read  up  a  bit  before  bothering 
you  with  any  more  of  my  ques- 
tions. I  see  my  information  is 
far  from  up-to-date." 

"Take  this,"  said  the  secretary, 
handing  him  a  cylinder-shaped 
box.  "It's  the  latest  volume  of 
THE  SURVEY  PHONO-GRAPHIC." 
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If  they  escape  that  fate  it  will  be  because,  as  many  of  their 
predecessors  did  not,  they  recognize  and  live  up  to  the  truth 
that  relief  is  a  means,  not  an  end ;  and  still  more  because 
they  shall  undertake  attractive  and  positive  work  in  other 
forms  of  social  benefit;  forms  which  shall  be  so  concrete 
and  so  easily  understood  by  the  public  that,  instead  of 
being  overshadowed  by  relief,  they  will  quite  overshadow 
it,  to  the  public  eye. 

In  February  1883,  came  a  great  flood  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  flowed  to  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. People  who  were  interested  in  organized  charity 
all  over  the  country,  instead  of  giving  to  the  general  relief 
fund,  sent  money  to  the  Associated  Charities.  When  the 
distress  was  over,  a  sum  of  about  $1,800  was  left  in  the 
treasury,  and  for  the  first  time  since  the  society  began,  the 
executive  commitee  found  itself  able  to  employ  a  full-time 
general  secretary.  I  was  chosen  partly  because  of  my  work 
with  the  society,  partly  because  I  had  some  fluency  of  speech, 
and  partly  because  it  was  thought  I  could  afford  to  work 
for  the  small  salary  which  was  all  the  committee  dared 
offer. 

V. 

T  UST  as  the  aftermath  of  one  disaster  had  given  the 
J  committee  the  means  to  hire  a  secretary,  so  that  of 
a  second  made  the  central  work  possible.  I  began  to  work 
on  January  I,  1884,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  the 
river  began  to  rise.  By  the  sixth  of  February  it  was  im- 
possible to  ignore  the  disaster,  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce summoned  the  City  Council  to  a  meeting  to  take 
measures  for  relief.  While  that  meeting  was  in  session,  the 
district  chairmen  of  the  A.  C.  met  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  the  central  office.  It  was  a  critical  moment  in 
the  history  of  the  society  and  in  the  life  of  its  new  and 
untried  secretary. 

I  urged  our  committee  to  face  the  situation  boldly  and 
to  offer  to  the  Flood  Relief  Committee  to  do  the  work  if 
they  would  furnish  the  funds.  Our  committee  dreaded 
the  responsibility  but  at  last  yielded  to  my  urgency  an:l 
with  much  trepidation  made  the  offer.  It  was  accepted 
with  the  modification  that  the  Flood  Committee  should 
furnish  to  the  A.  C.  not  cash  but  supplies  in  wholesale 
quantities,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  central  executive 
committee,  and  would  do  no  retail  distribution  from  head- 
quarters. For  the  first  time  our  districts  became  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  executive  committee.  I  persuaded 
the  committee  to  declare  itself  in  permanent  session  until 
the  flood  should  go  down,  and  then  to  act  promptly,  or  to 
sanction  my  acts,  sometimes  on  important  questions  of 
policy.  I  had  as  my  most  faithful  lieutenant  the  managing 
partner  of  a  large  wholesale  firm. 

The  flood  drove  more  than  twenty  thousand  people  from 
their  homes  and  cut  off  thirty  thousand  more  from  their 
places  of  work.  All  the  factories,  railroad  shops,  depots,  gas- 
works and  similar  industries  were  under  water.  The  city 
went  back  to  coal  oil  for  its  lighting.  Many  of  the  refugees 
were  housed  with  friends  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  Many 
were  lodged  in  schoolhouses,  halls  and  churches.  Some  took 
refuge  in  the  upper  stories  of  factories  where  they  could  be 
reached  only  by  boat. 

Seven  of  the  districts  included  flooded  territory,  others 
lodged  many  refugees,  all  had  residents  out  of  work,  so  each 
had  some  flood  relief  to  give.  They  were  enjoined  to  keep 
offices  open  daily  from  seven  to  six,  were  furnished  with  a 
schedule  of  rations  for  the  different  sizes  of  families  and 
told  to  restrict  their  work  to  their  own  territory,  counting 
all  refugees  as  belonging  where  they  were  found ;  and  to 


visit   each   case   before   more   than    an   emergency   half-day 
ration  was  issued. 

Most  of  the  districts  complied  at  once,  but  a  few  resente 
dictation  and  proposed  to  do  their  work  in  their  own  waj 
One  of  these  which  had  no  flooded  territory  declined  to  kee 
its  office  open  all  day.  One  morning  one  of  the  membei 
of  the  City  Council,  who  resented  the  control  of  relief  b 
the  Associated  Charities,  appeared  at  headquarters,  brinj; 
ing  a  refugee  who  was  lodged  in  the  recalcitrant  district  an> 
who  reported  that  the  office  was  closed.  The  councilma 
loudly  demanded  food  and  blankets  for  the  family.  I  sen 
the  applicant  back  to  the  district  office,  telling  him  I  woul 
be  there  before  him,  called  a  young  man  who  was  waitin; 
in  hope  of  a  job  and  started  on  a  run.  (This  was  befor 
the  day  of  the  auto.)  It  was  a  mile  away,  but  I  made  it  i 
ten  minutes,  found  the  door  locked  and,  as  I  had  no  ke> 
kicked  it  open.  I  installed  the  boy  with  instructions  abou 
taking  applications  carefully,  getting  surnames  and  give: 
names  of  each  member  of  the  alleged  family,  with  accurat 
addresses,  and  issuing  the  emergency  half-day's  rations  (ther 
were  plenty  of  supplies  on  hand).  Then  I  hurried  back  an 
wrote  a  report  of  my  action  to  the  chairman  of  the  district 
telling  him  politely  but  firmly  that  if  he  did  not  keep  th 
office  open  as  ordered  by  the  executive  committee,  I  shouli 
be  obliged  to  rent  a  vacant  store  in  the  same  block,  insta! 
my  own  clerks  and  put  the  district  out  of  business  so  fa 
as  flood  relief  went.  He  sent  us  a  polite  reply,  regrettin 
the  "mistake"  and  promising  to  comply  with  all  orders  fron 
the  executive.  When  we  began  really  doing  the  central  wor 
a  few  weeks  later,  this  district  became  one  of  the  most  loya 
and  cooperative. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  relief  was  being  given  01 
a  liberal  scale,  the  city  was  inundated  by  a  human  flood  o 
tramps  and  derelicts  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana  an< 
states  further  away.  A  warehouse  on  the  market  squar 
was  equipped,  and  all  coiners  were  fed  liberally  three  time 
daily.  The  tables  seated  six  hundred,  and  for  weeks  the 
were  filled  twice  at  each  meal  hour.  The  sight  of  thes 
hundreds  of  able-bodied,  rough-looking  fellows,  waiting  01 
the  sidewalk  for  the  tables  to  be  emptied  of  the  first  comers 
was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  They  were  lodged  in  th 
police  stations  and  cheap  lodging  houses.  The  day  afte 
the  water  went  down,  the  foreman  of  a  factory  wantei 
laborers  to  clean  out  the  deposit  of  mud  on  his  floors.  H 
went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  Harrison  St.  station  wher 
185  men  had  slept  in  the  tramps'  room  and  offered  to  pa; 
two  dollars  per  day;  a  high  wage  for  common  labor  ii 
1884;  but  only  three  out  of  the  185  accepted  the  job.  Th 
free  meals  were  still  available. 

About  the  middle  of  the  second  week  of  the  flood  relief 
at  half  past  five  one  evening,  when  business  was  quieting 
down,  a  few  members  of  the  central  flood  committee  wer 
sitting  round  the  stove,  swapping  yarns.  Some  of  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Common  Council  were  much  distressed  becauS'l 
the  Relief  Committee  had  control  of  the  city's  contribution 
so  that  they  could  not  use  it  with  their  constituents  t< 
strengthen  their  political  fences.  One  of  these,  from  thi| 
fifth  ward,  came  in  with  a  lurid  story  of  two  dozen  or  mor! 
families  occupying  the  upper  floors  of  Mosler's  safe  factory 
who  were  without  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  demanded 
blankets,  mattresses,  meat,  bread  and  whatever  was  to  b' 
had  for  them.  One  of  the  leading  members  of  our  flood 
committee  said  to  me  that  this  was  an  exceptional  case;  hi. 
agreed  that  the  man  was  a  faker,  but  he  icas  a  councilman  j 
and  there  might  be  people  suffering.  While  he  turned  awa; 
to  talk  to  the  rest  of  the  committee,  I  sent  off  the  councilman 
with  one  of  my  boys,  to  go  in  a  boat  to  the  factory  and  gel 
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:he  facts.  When  the  committeeman  found  I  had  sent  the 
Tian  away  he  got  a  little  excited,  but  I  urged  a  few 
-ninutes'  patience.  In  twenty  minutes  my  boy  and  the 
rouncilman  were  back,  and  his  story  of  many  families 
and  hundreds  of  people  was  whittled  down  to  seven 
:amilies  of  twenty-three  individuals,  all  of  whom  had  saved 
:heir  bedding;  they  had  plenty  of  bread,  coffee  and  sugar, 
nit  the  boat  which  delivered  meat  had  missed  them  that 
lay.  A  few  pounds  of  boiled  ham  satisfied  the  demand  which 
.vould  have  taken  many  dollars'  worth  of  supplies  to  fill 
f  not  investigated.  The  incident  closed  with  my  friend, 
A'ho  had  suggested  that  we  break  our  rules,  gravely  lecturing 
lis  fellow  committeemen,  some  of  whom  were  only  recent 
:onverts  to  the  A.  C.  way  of  doing  business,  on  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  method  of  investigation  which  had  saved 
nuch  waste  by  simply  doing  things  in  a  thoroughly  scientific 
ind  businesslike  manner. 

It  was  a  hectic  time  for  three  weeks,  but  it  was  of  the 
utmost  benefit  to  the  society.  Without  some  such  emergency 
:t  would  never  have  been  possible  to  unify  the  work.  With 
it  the  districts  got  the  habit  of  regard  for  the  central  com- 
mittee, and  with  tact  they  were  kept,  to  some  extent,  in  that 
habit.  Incidentally  it  had  much  effect  in  settling  me  in  my 
newly  adopted  profession. 

VI 

AS  the  water  went  down,  the  work  of  repairing  and  re- 
storing damaged  homes  of  poor  people  began.  This  was 
done  by  the  district  committees  and  paid  for  by  the  Flood 
Committee  on  my  approval  of  the  bills.  Three  of  the  dis- 
tricts had  much  territory  of  small  cottages,  many  of  them 
owned  by  their  working-class  occupants.  No  better  use  of 
charitable  funds  could  be  than  to  restore  these  homes.  Some 
applications  for  help  of  this  kind  were  made  by  well-to-do 
people,  so  that  careful  investigations  were  necessary.  It  was 
hard  to  convince  such  people  that  the  flood  relief  was  not 
a  free  insurance  fund. 

When  the  house  repairing  was  well  under  way,  the  Flood 
Committee,  intending  to  wind  up  its  .business,  called  for  an 
estimate  of  how  much  each  district  would  need  to  finish  the 
work,  promising  to  give  them  what  they  asked  on  my  ap- 
proval. I  begged  them  not  to  take  this  course,  but  the  com- 
mittee had  decided  and  we  had  to  comply,  and  some  inter- 
esting sidelights  on  human  nature  appeared.'  One  district, 
for  example,  was  pauperized  out  of  existence  by  easy  money 
to  which  it  was  really  not  entitled.  The  most  flagrant  in- 
stance of  the  kind  of  which  I  have  known  occurred  after 
the  great  fire  of  Chicago ;  in  this  case  the  work  of  the  whole 
society  went  down  to  extreme  inefficiency.  The  law  of 
vigorous  life  is  the  law  of  self-help,  with  men  or  with  asso- 
ciations of  men.  Each  may  easily  be  weakened  by  outside 
help. 

When  the  strenuous  days  of  the  flood  were  over  and  I 
began  to  use  the  newly  gained  control  over  the  districts, 
I  realized  how  little  I  knew.  I  did  not  know  my  job,  and 
I  had  no  way  of  learning  it  but  by  doing  it — or  overdoing 
it,  for  in  my  new  task  I  had  so  little  judgment  that  I  thought 
I  could  work  fourteen  hours  a  day — on  occasions  thirty-six 
hours  at  a  stretch.  I  broke  down,  spent  some  days  in  bed 
and  got  one  of  the  most  salutary  lessons  of  my  life.  For 
the  next  two  years  the  A.  C.  went  on  with  varying  fortune. 
I  got  some  clerical  help.  Some  newly  appointed  district 
agents  came  to  me  for  advice  and  training,  and  in  teaching 
them  I  learned  a  little  myself.  Really  to  understand  social 
work  we  must  begin  at  the  bottom ;  we  must  come  in  actual 
contact  with  the  clients  and  their  needs.  There  are  ad- 
vantages which  befall  the  secretary  of  a  small  or  a  poor 
organization,  who  is  therefore  obliged  to  take  a  share  of 
actual  casework  which  one  who  has  charge  of  a  large  and 
wealthy  society,  unless  he  is  wise  and  determined,  usually 
misses.  I  knew  the  life  of  the  working  people  because  I 


//  you  want  a  good  book,  one  in  which 
there  is  real  interest,  we  suggest  a  bank 
book-  There  is  no  better  investment.  Of 
all  the  new  Spring  books  the  biggest  edi- 
tion is  of  bank  books  for 

THE  AMALGAMATED  BANK 
OF  NEW  YORK 

The  First  Labor  Bank  in  New  York  City 

opened  April  14  by  members  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America, 
one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  labor  or- 
ganizations in  the  country. 

SIDNEY  HILLMAN,  leader  of  the  Amalgamated,  is  a 
director  of  this  bank.  The  officers  and  employes  are 
men  experienced  in  the  banking  business. 

THE  AMALGAMATED  BANK  offers  banking  services  to 
labor  organizations,  social  service  agencies  and  com- 
mittees on  the  same  terms  as  to  commercial  cus- 
tomers. 

• 

IT  SEEKS  a  large  clientele  of  personal  depositors. 
Personal  checking  accounts  will  be  carried  on  as  low 
a  balance  as  $100.  It  provides  foreign  exchange  and 
travelers'  letters  of  credit. 

TIME  DEPOSITS  will  draw  interest  at  the  rate  of 
4  per  cent. 

THE  BANK  will  be  conservatively  and  economically 
managed.  Dividends  to  stockholders  are  limited  to 
10  per  cent.  Rent  is  low  because  of  the  location  one 
flight  up.  Organized  under  the  New  York  State 
banking  law  it  will  be  subject  to  oversight  by  the 
State  Banking  Department. 

THIS  is  a  workingman's  bank.  It  solicits  the  ac- 
counts of  social  workers  and  all  others  who  believe  in 
such  an  institution. 

The  Amalgamated  Bank  of  New  York 

103  East  Fourteenth  Street 

R.  L.  Redheffer,  President 

Jacob  S.  Potofsky,   Vice-President 

Leroy   Peterson,   Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

August   Bellanca  Peter   Monat 

Joseph  Gold  Jacob  S.   Potofsky 

Sidney  Hillman  R.  L.  Redheffer 

F.  H.  La  Guardia  Joseph  Schlossberg 

Max  Lowenthal  Murray  Weinstein 

Abraham  Miller  Max  Zaritzky 
.Hyman  Blumberg,  Chairman 

Total  Resources  over  $900,000.00 
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This  decision  affirms  your  constitutional  right  to  starve 

The  Supreme  Court 

of    the    United    States    has    just  .decided    the 
minimum    wage    is    unconstitutional. 

The  opposition  was  headed  by  certain  ho- 
tel owners.    They  employed  able  counsel. 

What  counsel  could  waitresses,  kitchen  girls 
and  chambermaids  afford?  In  August,  1919 , 
before  the  minimum  wage  o/  $16.50  was  set, 
93%  o/  them  ivere  earning  less  than  $15 
a  -week  and  67%  less  than  $10  a  week. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  defended 
the  girls  and  the  law.  It  enlisted  the  services 
as  counsel  of 

Felix  Frankfurter 

o/  the  Harvard  Law  School 


'Copies  of  the  brief 
may  be  obtained 
for  one  dollar  and 
postage  (weight  4 
Ibs.)  by  parcel  post 


who  previously  defended  the  case  in  the 
lower  courts,  and  who  in  this  case  again 
served  without  retainer.  His  masterly 
argument,  and  a  two  volume  brief*  on  the 
law  and  the  facts,  upheld  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  minimum  wage  for  the  District. 


IT  COST  THE  LEAGUE  $9558.62 
to  make  this  fight.     It  is  your  fight  too-     Help 
share  the  expense  of  it.     Become  a  member  now. 


NATIONAL   CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE. 

44  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  City. 


Donor     $100 

Sustaining 
Member  $25 

Contributing 
Member  $10 

Associate 
Member     $5 


ENROLL     ME    AS    A MEMBER 

I     ENCLOSE     $ 

NAME 


had  shared  it,  but  I  knew  little  about  poverty.  Now  I 
learned  to  see  things  as  they  really  were,  and  found  mord 
wisdom  from  intimate  contact  with  poor  people  than  I  ever 
could  have  gained  from  the  best  and  most  scientific  books. 

I  remember  a  lesson  on  the  case  of  the  aged  poor  which 
I  got  one  day  from  one  of  them.  She  was  an  old  Irish- 
woman who  had  lived  a  hard  and  painful  life;  one  of  thq 
decent,  cleanly,  patient,  hard-working,  uncomplaining  kind 
to  whom  charity  is  so  repellent,  so  distasteful.  Her  tiny 
room,  where  she  lived  all  alone,  her  boys  and  girls  all  gonq 
far  away  or  dead,  bare  of  all  but  the  simplest  requirements, 
was  exquisitely  neat  and  clean.  She  had  'been  living  rent- 
free  in  one  of  Reuben  Springer's  numerous  tenement  houses 
and,  like  many  more  poor  people,  was  mourning  nis  deathJ 
Few  people  besides  his  tenants  and  his  agent  knew  of  his] 
benevolences,  of  the  scores  of  poor  people  who  could  nod 
pay  their  rent  and  whom  he  would  never  allow  to  be  evicted] 
She  earned  a  few  cents  daily,  just  enough  for  food,  making) 
fine  Irish  lace  which  she  sold  to  a  storekeeper  who  made 
a  handsome  profit  on  it.  Now  Mr.  Springer  was  dead  and 
his  estate  began  collecting  back  rents,  and  she  applied  to  the 
Associated  Charities  for  help.  I  took  the  case  myself — as 
I  did  so  far  as  possible  with  all  cases  that  came  to  the  centra'] 
office  before  referring  them  to  the  districts — and  I  made  the] 
first  visit.  Her  efforts  to  keep  her  own  little  dwelling- 
place,  so  bare  of  comforts  and  yet  "home"  to  her,  were  scJ 
pathetic  and  seemed  so  futile.  I  talked  to  her  glibly  of  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  how  kind  they  were,  how  much 
more  comfortable  they  would  make  her  than  she  could  be 
alone.  She  told  me  she  knew — that  Father  Daley  had  told 
her  the  same  and  that  if  she  lived  until  spring  she  thought 
she  would  go  to  them,  but,  she  said,  "Oh,  I  hope  God  will] 
let  me  die  before  the  winter  is  over." 

As  time  went  on  some  of  the  district  committees  as  well] 
as  the  agents  began  to  ask  advice  and  even  direction.  For- 
tunately for  me,  I  had  read  all  the  literature  of  organized 
charity  that  was  then  available,  and  although  I  did  not 
know  much,  those  who  asked  for  advice  knew  even  less.l 
Then  I  attended  the  National  Conference  and  learned  mucm 
about  my  profession  there. 

VII 

MY  first  attendance  at  the  conference  was  one  of  the 
turning  points  in  my  life.     I  was  barely  recovering! 
from  my  nervous  breakdown  and  was  still  dispirited  and  dis-j 
couraged.     I  found  wonderful  help  and  stimulus  from  con- 
tact with  others;  some  struggling  along  much  as  I  was,  some] 
with  riper  experience,  nearer  to  success.    On  matters  which] 
perplexed  me  I  usually  found  advice  and  information,  al- 
ways sympathy.     I  no  longer  felt  alone.     I  had  discovered) 
splendid  comrades.    My  spirits  rose  from  day  to  day,  and  I 
went  home  like  a  new  man.     From  that  day  I  have  known  • 
the  comradeship  of  social  welfare  work,  what  a  splendid  I 
fellowship  I  joined  when  I  became  a  social  worker.     I  then' 
began  to  know  that  it  is  indeed  a  profession  worthy  of  the  I 
best  that  is  in  any  man,  in  the  very  best  man.    And  I  know 
of  nothing  that  makes  me  feel  more  optimistic  than  does  the  I 
transformation  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  I 
Corrections  itself,  from  what  it  was  in   1884 — a  group  of! 
people  concerned  chiefly  with   various  kinds  of  relief,  cor- 1 
rections,  punishment ;  at  the  best,  amelioration — to  the  pres-  jj 
ent  National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  a  body  of  men  3 
and   women  whose  devotion  is  not  merely  to  prevention  ;i 
still   less  to  relief,  but  emphatically  to  social  construction. 
Some  of  the  commonplaces  of  the  conference  today  would  I 
have  sounded  wildly  radical,  if  not  Utopian,  to  many  whoj 
were  leaders  then.     To  have  had  a  share  in  that  marvelous 
transformation   fills  me  with   gratitude  to  those  who  first 
caught  the  vision — who  kindled   the  torch,   ran  with   it  a  • 
few  steps  and  then  handed  it  to  others,  each  to  carry  it  a 
little  way  and  in  turn  pass  it  to  his  successor. 
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EDUCATIONAL   DIRECTORY 

Regular    and    Summer  Courses 


Professional  Training 


Ch.idren's   Work 
Family  Welfare 
Medical    Social    Service 
Psychiatric   Social   Work 


Community  Organization 
Court  Work 
Industrial   Relations 
Extension  Education 
Immigration    Problems 

Given  at  the 

School  of  Social  Work 

Simmons  College 
18  Somerset  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

1923-24 

Exceptional  opportunities 

for 
practice  work 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered:  History  ami  Development  of  Social  Work, 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Preventab'e 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organi- 
zation, Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Horn?  Economics, 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statis- 
tics, Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  a  Social 
Organization. 

Field    work    training    under    professional    executives. 
Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
given    in    conjunction    with    the    Social    Service    Department 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johns 
Hopkins    University,    Baltimore,    Maryland. 


HARTFORD 

Theological  Sem- 
inary 

Dean,  M.  W.  Jacobus 

School    of   Re- 
ligious   Pedagogy 

Dean,  E.  H.  Knight 

Kennedy  School 
of  Missions 

Dean,  E.  W.  Capen 


W.  Douglas  Mackenzie 
President 


Through  these  associated  schools 
Hartford  offers  full  training  for: 

1.  The  Christian  ministry. 

2.  The  whole  Held  of  reli- 
gious education. 

3.  The  foreign  field. 

Each  School  has  its  independ- 
ent faculty  and  its  own  institu- 
tional life,  and  together  they  form 
one  interdenominational  institu- 
tion with  the  unity  of  common 
aim  and  spirit. 


HARTFORD  SEMINARY  FOUNDATION 
Hartford,  Conn. 


If  you  wish   to  expand   your  field  of 
service  by  giving  greater  social  value 
to  your  present  work,   send  for  our 
Summer    School    Announcement.       The 
total  expense  of  attending  the  summer 
session  need  not  exceed  $150,  includ- 
ing tuition  and  living  expense  in 
New  York,  and  exclusive  of 
travel.  The  session  starts 
June  1 4th  and  ends 
July  25th. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East    Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


@mith  College  @chool  for 
@ocial 


Psychiatric  Social  Workers 

Child  Welfare  Workers     Community  Service  Workers 
Visiting  Teachers  Probation  Officers 

Attendance  Officers  Family  Case  Workers 

Medical  Social  Workers 

Summer  Session  —  July  5,   IQ2J 

THE  DIRECTOR, 
SMITH  COLLEGE,  NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

Training    for    leadership    in    Recreation.     One    and    two 
year    course. 

Special  course  in  Dramatics.     Summer  Courses. 

Write  for  circular 
800    S.    Halsted    St.  (Hull    House)  Chicago 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 


Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


The  Mantle  of  the  Prophet 


CONTRARY'  to  the  proverb  and  to  current  opin- 
ion, prophets  were  once  highly  esteemed  in  their 
own  countries.  They  told  stories ;  they  sang  songs ; 
they  promised  wealth  and  happiness  to  those  whom 
they  delighted  to  honor;  they  followed  mysterious  rituals; 
they  had  lofty  airs  that  persuaded  even  if  they  did  not  con- 
vince the  people;  and  occasionally  they  offered  reasonably 
safe  conjectures  about  the  future.  They  were  treated  with 
respect.  But  in  those  days  life  was  relatively  simple. 

As  the  world  became  more  complicated,  prophesying  be- 
came a  precarious,  not  to  say  dangerous,  business.  The 
priests  at  Delphi  found  it  expedient  to  frame  the  replies  of 
the  oracle  in  words  that  could  be  made  to  fit  any  turn  of 
future  events.  They  thus  became  masters  of  the  art  of 
ambiguity.  This  was  a  measure  of  desperation  that  was 
bound  to  work  its  own  undoing  in  good  time.  But  it  served 
admirably  for  a  little  while. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  the  primitive  prophet  was  highly 
honored.  He  brought  the  people  messages  from  the  gods, 
interpreting  the  murmurings  in  the  terebinth  leaves,  con- 
sulting familiar  spirits.  But  as  the  culture  of  the  people 
grew,  the  prophet's  position  became  less  estimable.  Event- 
ually, he  became  a  jest  and  by-word,  then  a  nuisance  to  be 
suppressed.  > 

To  be  sure,  there  never  was  a  lack  of  prophets.  But  most 
of  them  came  to  be  regarded  as  "false  prophets" ;  and  these 
cast  discredit  upon  all  attempts  to  interpret  life  and  events: 
they  put  a  premium  upon  stupidity! 

However,  though  the  streets  may  be  full  of  fools  and 
knaves,  wise  men  must  still  walk  in  them  at  times;  though 
the  air  may  be  filled  with  nonsense  and  knavery,  the  wise 
man  must  occasionally  speak.  Prophecy  is  not  wholly  con- 
cerned with  predicting  the  future:  it  is  primarily  concerned 
with  the  interpretation  of  life.  Doubtless,  animals  can  live 
without  going  to  the  trouble  to  interpret  to  themselves  the 
meanings  and  bearings  of  their  lives;  but  man  cannot  live 
that  way.  He  must  understand,  organize  his  experience, 
interpret  events  and  make  the  past  and  the  present  in  some 
measure,  at  least,  anticipate  the  future. 

HOW  shall  the  true  prophet,  the  dependable  interpreter 
be  distinguished   from   the   false  prophet,   the  knave? 
A  Hebrew  prophet  of  the  eighth  century,  B.  C.,  laid  down 
the  only  rule  that,  thus  far,  has  seemed  to  work: 

And  if  thou  shall  ask  in  thv  heart.  How  shall  we  be  able  to 
know  the  true  prophet  from  the  false?  When  a  prophet 
speaketh  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  if  the  event  that  he  prophesies 
does  not  happen,  if  it  fails  to  come  to  pass,  that  was  a  false 
prophecy,  and  the  author  of  it  was  a  false  propnet.  (Deut. 
18:  21,  22.) 

But  such  a  test  seems  to  rule  out  all  possibility  of  prophecy. 
It  seems  to  say:  "One  man's  guess  is  as  good  as  another's, 
since  all  must  wait  until  after  the  event  to  find  out  which 
one,  if  any,  was  correct."  The  test  does  not,  however,  quite 
mean  that.  All  men  have  some  presage  of  the  future,  if  only 
about  nothing  more  than  the  weather.  Some  are  more  far- 
sighted  than  others ;  some  are  more  honest  than  others  about 


what  they  see  as  compared  with  what  they  hope  for.    Hence,] 
some  are  better  prophets  than  others. 

By  the  same  token,  the  more  honest   and   far-sighted 
prophet  is,  the  more  will  he  be  willing  to  leave  the  issi 
to  the  future ;    the  less  secure  another  is  in  his  forecasting 
the  more  he  will  insist  that  the  issues  be  determined  at  one 
Hence,  the  more  willing  a  prophet   is  to  let  time  be 
judge,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  turn  out  dependable. 

Of  course,  no  propnet  can,  or  should,  be  right  every  time. 
Such  a  person  becomes  unendurable.  His  still  incomplete 
mentality  expands  to  the  limits  of  the  universe.  In  the 
words  of  the  old  metaphysical  maxim :  "The  laws  of  his 
thought  become  the  laws  of  things."  He  has  only  to  engage 
in  a  little  intellection  in  order  to  find  out  what  is  to  happen 
next  in  the  cosmos.  His  end  is  not  far  off! 

IN  recent  years,  science  and  the  scientist  have  been  am- 
bitious to  assume  the  mantle  of  the  prophet.  Ability 
to  predict  the  future  is  held  by  some  to  be  the  true  test  of 
science.  Analogies  abound.  The  astronomer  predicts  eclipses 
with  amazing  accuracy.  Psychologists,  sociologists  and  econ- 
omists are  being  told  that  when  they  have  achieved  a  like 
accuracy  of  prediction  their  "sciences  '  will  be  held  in  like 
respect.  Some  of  them  believe  this  legend.  But  there  may 
be  fallacies  in  the  analogy. 

For  example:  when  the  astronomer  has  predicted  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  the  moon  goes  right  on  shining.  When 
crowds  turn  out  to  watch  the  eclipse,  the  event  takes  place 
as  scheduled :  the  moon  fades  into  the  shadow  withoul 
shrinking  and  emerges  without  blushing.  Human  beings 
can  scarcely  succeed  as  well.  They  are  likely  to  become  self- 
conscious  and  spoil  the  performance.  They  may  even  balk 
at  the  event  itself.  "I  wish  I  knew  the  place  where  I  anr 
to  die,"  said  Patrick;  "I'd  be  sure  never  to  go  there!" 
With  us  humans,  too  accurate  prophesying  might  tend  tc 
wreck  the  mechanisms  of  action.  And  that  would  make  the 
prophet  still  more  unpopular  in  his  own  country. 

Some  believe  that  the  statistician  is  to  be  the  prophet  o) 
the  future.     They  feel  that  curves  and  graphs  ought  to  gc| 
far  toward  charting  the  unknown.     Undoubtedly,  some  pro- 
gress will  be  made  along  this  line.     Every  bit  of  real  pro 
gress  will  be  welcome.     But  we  ought  to  be  sure  that  th<; 
steps  we  take  are  real  steps.     Some  of  our  hopes  are  dictatec 
by  our  fatigues.     We  can  scarcely  expect  to  have  today  al 
the   intelligence   that    will    be   needed    tomorrow.      Mathe ; 
matical  certainties  about  the  future  are  likely  to  be  a  Iittl< 
too  certain  to  be  true. 

The  doctor  was  treating  a  patient  for  an  obscure  ane 
dangerous  malady.  But  he  was  exceedingly  cheerful  abou 
the  outcome.  The  patient  was  wistful.  "Oh,  cheer  up,' 
said  the  doctor;  "you're  going  to  get  well.  Statistics  show 
that  one  per  cent  of  these  cases  recover.  You're  my  him 
dredth  case  of  this  sort.  All  the  other  ninety-nine  died." 

The  prophet  who  knows  too  much  about  the  future  i 
likely  to  know  too  little  about  life  and  the  present.  But  thi 
one  who  knows  life  and  the  world  will  be  able  to  meet  thi 
future  with  equanimity. 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


Study   Course   on 
Social   Organization 


Questions   on 
Current   Issues 


XIV.   Types  of  Adaptation   (Continued) 
1     Who  Thinks? 

•  *  Does  thinking  go  on  in  all  minds?  All  the  time?  If  think- 
ig  is  a  means  of  adaptation,  why  should  one  think  when  he  is 
impletely  adapted?  Does  he  keep  on  thinking?  What  about? 
:  he  stops  thinking,  what  becomes  of  his  "mind"?  Or,  is  it  true 
lat  no  one  is  ever  completely  adapted? 

What  is  meant  by  "lack  of  adaptation"?  Give  some  common 
camples  of  it  in  ordinary  social  intercourse.  Does  one  have  to 
link  under  such  conditions?  Can  he  not  run  away  from  the  con- 
itions?  Can  he  not  "simply  die"?  If  the  lack  of  adaptation  is 
jfficiently  great,  may  he  not  truly  die?  Can  you  give  illustra- 
ons  of  situations  in  which  thinking  actually  saved  the  life  of 
n  individual  or  a  group?  Are  thinkers  popular?  Under  all 

rcumstances?  When  are  they  most  popular?  What  destroys 
leir  popularity? 

Stages  in  Thinking 

Is  thinking  just  a  gross  procedure,  or  does  it  show  definite 
teps  or  stages?  What  are  those  stages?  What  is  a  problem? 
Vhat  is  the  origin  of  our  problems:  do  they  come  down  upon 
s  from  the  world  about  us?  Or  do  they  rise  up  within  us,  within 
ur  experiences?  Is  it  advisable  for  us  to  find  out  what  we  are 
(linking  about?  Or  may  we  'just  go  on,  thinking  in  general? 
low  do  we  locate  the  problem  about  which  we  are  to  think? 

What  do  people  do  when  they  find  the  machinery  of  action 
roken  down ;  e.  g.,  when  an  automobile  breaks  down  on  a  re- 
aote  country  road?  What  good  does  weeping  do?  Should  the 
utomobile  be  abandoned?  Never?  Does  it  take  any  special 
quipment  to  "think"  about  a  broken-down  automobile?  Can 
ny  one  do  such  thinking?  What  special  equipment  must  one 
ave  in  order  to  do  effective  thinking  about  a  broken-down  auto- 
nobile?  Are  chauffeurs  equipped  to  do  this  thinking?  Are  garage 
eepers?  Is  locating  the  problem  easy  under  the  conditions  de- 
cribed  ? 

Is  the  problem  solved  as  soon  as  it  is  located?  What  must 
>e  done  next?  Can  fingers  finish  the  work  after  the  problem  is 
ocated?  Or  must  the  mind  be  used,  too?  What  is  the  difference 
>etween  the  novice  and  the  expert?  Does  an  expert  have  to  think? 
novices  useless?  How  does  "experience1'  help?  Does  an 
:xpert  ever  guess?  Are  guesses  legitimate?  What  do  scientists 


Constitutionality 

The  Learned  Judges  are  having  difficulty  \vith  laws  and 
The  Law.  Say  five  Learned  Judges:  "This  law  now  under 
consideration  has  much  to  commend  it  to  us  as  men.  But 
the  Congress  had  no  warrant  from  The  Law  when  it  en- 
acted this  law.  The  Law  is  eternal:  every  enactment  of 
the  Congress  must  be  microscopically  scrutinized  before  it 
is  admitted  into  the  corpus  of  The  Law.  This  law  does  not 
pass  the  test.  We  are  sorry  for  the  women:  but  The  Law 
must  be  protected.  This  law  is  null  and  void!" 

But  three  (or  four)  other  (presumably  equally)  Learned 
Judges  reply  (to  paraphrase  the  famous  Mr.  Bumble)  in 
effect:  "If  The  Law  means  any  such  thing  as  that,  The 
Law  is  a  ass,  a  idiot!  The  Law  is  the  accumulation  of 
laws  which  we  humans  have  enacted  for  our  direction  and 
our  protection.  Any  other  definition  of  The  Law  makes  us 
the  victims  of  metaphysicians  and  dialecticians,  the  play- 
things of  fate!" 

The  problem  once  more  precipitated  upon  us  is  as  old  as 
human  thinking,  the  oldest  of  our  human  difficulties.  Upon 
it  schools  of  philosophy  have  been  split  and  nations  have 
been  wrecked.  The  questions  that  it  raises  drive  clean  to 
the  vitals  of  our  living: 


1. 


Has  this  conception  that  The  Law  is  something  superior  to 
the  enactments  of  Congress  any  justification?  What  is  it? 
Did  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  the  organization  of 
the  government,  deliberately  and  definitively  say  of  themselves,  "We 
cannot  be  trusted"?  Did  they  decide  to  set  up  a  sort  of  Absolute 
Judgment  from  which  they  might  find  out  whether  they  were 
doing  what  they  really  wanted  to  do?  Is  such  an  Absolute  Judg- 
ment possible?  Would  the  decision  in  this  minimum  wage  case 
have  been  the  same  no  matter  who  had  been  the  judges?  That 
is  to  say,  have  all  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  partaken  of  the 
nature  of  Absolute  Judgment? 

Is  it  supposable  that  the  people  of  the  United   States  know 


fire   gue;          icgmi  ,~        js   ;t  SUppOsable   that  the   people   ot  the    united   states  Know 

all  guesses?     How  can  a  guess  be  used  in  the  solving  of  a  prob-         /       what   fhey  wan(   ;n   the  ]arger   ;ssues   Of  social   legislation? 


em.'     How  can  a  guess  be   proved  adequate  or  inadequate? 

Does  solving  a  problem  involve  any  experimentations?  What 
s  an  experiment?  If  the  experiment  works,  is  the  problem  solved? 
f  it  does  not  work,  what  is  the  next  thing  to  be  done?  Should 
experimenting  be  intelligently  carried  on?  Or  may  the  experi- 
nenter  try  "any  old  thing"?  What  happens  after  the  problem 
s  solved?' 

6      Social  Repairing 
•     Is     there     any     likeness     between     thinking     about     a    ma- 
chine     and      thinking      about      social      problems?        Is      thinking 
about       social       problems       legitimate?         Does       thinking      about 
[social      problems      require     any     sort     of     special     equipment     or 
training?     Of     what    sort?     Are     social     experts     possible?       Are 
es    useless?      Does    experience    help    in    dealing    with    social 
[problems?      Should    we    have    social    thinkers?      What    should    be 
tht-::     functions     in    the     community?       Should    they    be    officially 
[chosen?     And   implicitly  obeyed? 

*References: 

John  Dewey,   How  We  Think.     D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
James  Harvey  Robinson,  The  Mind  in  the  Making.     Harper 
and   Brothers. 

William  F.    Ogburn,    Social    Change.      B.   W.    Huebsch. 


Does  this  decision  of  the  court  mean  that  the  people  must 
not  attempt  to  protect  women  who  work?  If  the  people  should 
decide  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  provide  authority  for 
minimum  wage  laws,  would  this  procedure  violate  Justice  Suther- 
land's conception  of  The  Law?  Does  democracy  assume  that  gov- 
ernment is  by  the  people?  What  people?  Those  now  living,  or 
those  who  wrote  the  original  constitution?  All  the  people,  or  the 
odd  man  in  the  Supreme  Court?  What  would  happen  to  a  so- 
ciety in  which  the  people  decided  to  be  self-directive,  to  let  laws 
enacted  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  stand?  What  has 
happened  to  England?  How  does  England  get  along  without  a 
Supreme  Court?  Without  a  Constitution? 


3. 


The  books  mentioned  on  this   page  may  be  obtained  through  the   SURVEY 
'Book   Department. 


The  primitive  man  clings  to  his  "principles."  Justice 
Holmes  says:  "To  have  doubted  one's  first  principles  is  the 
mark  of  a  civilized  man."  If  this  be  true,  are  judges 
civilized  men?  Or  are  most  of  them  still  primitive?  Primitive 
men  are  afraid  of  innovations:  What  do  judges  think  about  in- 
novations? Primitive  men  cling  to  precedents:  What  do  judges 
think  about  precedents?  Should  learning  throttle  our  activities, 
or  should  it  open  the  road  of  progress  to  us? 

Reference: 

The  Minimum   Wage   Decision,  by  Francis  B.  Sayre.    (p.  150) 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


A  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  near  New  I 
York  City,  whose  membership  is  open  ! 
to  all  irrespective  of  belief,  wants  a  ' 
leader  for  at  least  half-time  work. 
Need  not  necessarily  have  theological 
training.  Work  will  be  largely  organi- 
zational and  social  and  particularly 
direction  of  work  with  children.  Work 
will  include  leadership  of  Sunday  ser- 
vice but  speakers  will  in  general  come 
from  outside.  Address  White  Plains 
Community  Church,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 


2    Cottage    Mothers  1 

Institutional   Manager  >  All   women 

Psychiatric    Social   Worker  I 


THE   JEWISH    CHILDREN'S    SOCIETY 
OF  BALTIMORE 

has    the    following    openings    in    its    new    cottage 

institution : 
2    Cottage    Mothers 
In 
Psy^lii 

Athletic   Boys'   Worker 

Address:       Superintendent,     2/00     Raynor    Ave., 

lialtimore,    Md. 

WANTED:  Experienced  settlement 
workers,  social  case  supervisors,  public 
health  nurses,  dietitians,  welfare  execu- 
tives, for  salaried  appointments  every- 
where. If  you  need  workers  in  your  or- 
ganization, you  will  find  ours  a  superior 
service.  Correspondence  solicited.  Az- 
noe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
North  Michigan,  Chicago. 

WANTED  for  Music  School  Settlement. 
Chorus  Director  (female)  to  take  charge 
and  to  develop  the  Chorus  Department. 
Resident  position.  Must  be  good  musician 
and  experienced  in  voice  training.  This 
position  offers  the  opportunity  for  creative 
work.  4456  SURVEY. 

NURSES,  Surgeons,  Physicians.  Masseuse, 
Matrons,  Dietitians,  Companions  and  at- 
tendants, positions  everywhere.  Exchange 
Directory,  25  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

BOYS'  WORKER  wanted  for  Jewish 
Settlement  House,  either  afternoons  and 
evenings,  or  evenings  only.  Must  have 
executive  ability  and  be  a  good  organizer. 
State  qualifications.  4474  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Social  Case 
Worker  in  Jewish  Family  Welfare  Societv 
in  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Mrs.  D.  E.  Levy, 
Raleigh  Court. 

RURAL  Public  Health  Nurses  for  Ken- 
tucky- Apply  Director  Bureau  Public 
Health  Nursing,  532  West  Main  Street, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

EXPERIENCED  MATRON  wanted  for 
private  fresh  air  camp  accommodating 
twenty  girls  at  Rye,  New  York.  May  15- 
October  15.  Salary  $75  a  month.  4482 
SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Case  worker  trained  in 
standard  school  social  work.  Field  ex- 
perience preferred.  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
city  near  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
Salary  $1,500.  4439  SURVEY. 


case 


WANTED:     Immediately,     family 
worker,   New   York.     Must   be   experienced, 
salary    $1600,    with    prospect    of    increase. 
4472   SURVEY. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE    BUREAU 

The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  places  exe- 
cutives, secretaries,  research,  editorial  and 
social  workers,  teachers,  statisticians,  in- 
vestigators and  general  office  workers. 
299  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 


TEACHERS    WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave., 
New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


DIRECTOR   of    Jewish    community 
Center  desires  similar  position.     Eight 
years'    experience;    University    gradu- 
ate;    local     and     national     references. 
4466  SURVEY. 


YOUNG  WOMAN,  college  graduate. 
Superintendent  or  assistant  girls'  work  in 
settlement.  Experienced.  Prefer  Chicago 
or  vicinity.  Want  position  for  September 
but  can  begin  immediately.  Also  position 
as  camp  director  for  summer.  4468  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER,  six  years' 
experience  medical  social  service,  desires 
position  in  or  near  New  York  City.  4481 
SURVEY. 


EXPERIENCED  WORKER 

with  boys  desires  immediate  connection  with 
an  organization  caring  for  dependent  or 
delinquent  children.  Opportunity  for  con- 
structive and  progressive  work  given  first 
consideration.  Capable  grade  school  teach- 
er. Best  of  references.  4447  SURVEY. 


AGGRESSIVE  MAN  desires  position  as 
Executive  or  Financial  Secretary.  Twelve 
years'  experience  in  social  work.  Four 
years  in  organizing  and  conducting  finan- 
cial campaigns.  Familiar  with  Institu- 
tional management  and  the  organization 
and  operation  of  Social  Federations  and 
Community  Chests.  Protestant.  Married. 
Exceptional  references.  4441  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE  of  ten  years'  experience  ii 
Family  Case  Work  and  preventive  healtli 
work  with  children,  desires  position  in  01 
about  New  York  City.  Will  attend  Nationa 
Conference  of  Social  Work  and  would  \vel 
come  preliminary  correspondence  and  a  per 
sonal  interview  in  Washington  or  New 
York.  4477  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  SOCIAL  WORKER,  36,  aca 
demic  training,  of  wide  experience,  with 
special  aptitude  for  community  organiia 
tion,  will  be  available  about  July  hist 
4471  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  CASE  WORKER,  Jewess. 
open  for  appointment  as  camp  supervisor. 
4476  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED    dietitian,    interested    in 
nutrition    of    children,    desires    positien 
private    home    with    children    2 — 10.      New 
York  City  preferred.     4478   SURVEY. 

ENERGETIC  young  man,  college  grad- 
uate, with  several  years"  experience,  de- 
sires Boys'  Worker  position.  Available  in 
June.  Best  references.  4463  SURVEY. 

CAPABLE  woman,  executive  ability,  ex- 
perienced Institution  and  Hospital,  desires 
position,  charge  office  or  housekeeping. 
Would  supervise  home  during  parents  ab- 
sence. 4479  SURVEY. 

MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER  will  con- 
sider Secretarial  or  executive  capacity. 
Companion  and  Chauffeur  for  aged  couple 
or  lone  lady.  Prefer  traveling.  References 
exchanged.  4480  Survey. 

EXECUTIVES:  Two  young  college 
men  desire  boys  or  Settlement  or  Com- 
munity position.  4422  SURVEY. 

RESTHOMES 
CHRONIC  INVALIDS  P«?iysis,  Rhe 

mat-ism  or  kind- 
red complaints.  Cheerful  room  in  attractive 
home  of  graduate  nurse.  Highest  references. 
ADKLAIDK  CORI5KTT.  345  Lincoln  Avrnue, 
Orange,  N.  J.  Orange  4682. 

BROADVIEW  RESTHOME 

For    convalescents    and    those    desiring    mt-,\  \\  \> 
rest.      Modern   conveniences.      Write   for    I 
Jj  road  view,    Wilton,    Coan. 

GAME 

SHAKESPEARE   REVIVAL! 

Play   the   game   "A    Study    of    Shakcspcan 
improve   your   knowledge.      Highest   endorsf-mmt. 
Price    50    cents.       ']  he    Shakespeare    Cub,    Cam- 
den,   Maine. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

10  a  160-pp.  ill.  handbook — it's  FREE.    Home  itudr 
Domestic  Science  courses,  flttlni  for  many  well-paid 
positions  or  for  home-making   efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home   Economics.  849  E.  58th  St..  CMcao* 

MSS.   WANTED 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspaper*,  magazines.  Ezp.  un- 
nec.,  details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964,  St 
Louis.  Mo. 


STORIES,  POEMS.  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Ms»  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal.  Mo. 

(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SL'RVFY.     //  helps  us,  it  Identifies  yon) 
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'•Printing 
SMultigraphing 
Typewriting 
flailing 


Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let   us  estimate   on   your  next   job 

Webster      Letter      Addressing 
Mailing  Company 

34th   Street   at  8th   Avenue 

Longacre   2447 
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Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

16  \V.  23rd  Street 

M.lritr.phmcl     GRAmercv  4501  t^"l"'t4 

Trpcwritinf     '  '  '       AddrriSin* 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 
FOR  THE   HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In   our   new   home-study   course,    "COOK- 
ING FOR  PROFIT."   Booklet  on  request. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St,  Cbicaco 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line  far  four  inser- 
tions, copy  to  remain  unchanged. 

A  NEW  UTOPIA.  Showing  how  Charity 
would  be  unnecessary  in  an  organized 
society.  (25  cents.)  League-for-Living, 
125  West  i6th  St.,  New  York. 

TEN-CENT  MEALS  by  Florence  Nesbitt,  44 
pp.  (10  cents).  How  JOHN  AND  MARY 
LIVE  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  weekly 
budget  plan  ( 10  cents);  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Home 
Economics,  849  East  58  St.,  Chicago. 

IN  NON-UNION  MINES.  By  Powers  Hap- 
good  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Research,  289  Fourth  Ave.,  N. 
Y.  48  pp.  Price  25  cents. 

CREDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  information 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertion],  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  ARBITRATOR  reviews  the  news  of  each 
month  with  the  purpose  of  discovering 
the  causes  of  war,  poverty,  superstition 
and  injustice.  60  cents  a  year.  114 
East  3ist  Street,  New  York  City. 

SOTS'  WORKERS  ROUXD  TABLE;  Quarterly; 
$r.oo  per  year.  A  Magazine  of  Applied 
Ideals  in  Boycraft.  Published  by  the 
Boys'  Club  Federation,  no  West  4Oth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 

'  the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $2.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 


WASHINGTON  D.C. 

The  latest  constructed  and 
,  finest  hotel  in  Washington , 
Opened  December  Second  1922 

Four  hundred  room? 
each  vith  tub  and  shower. 
The  finest  service  an<d 
furnishings  possible  to  obtain 
have  been  installed 


CAMP  FOR  BOYS  OR  GIRLS 
FOR  SALE 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

to  hunt  up  a  camp  site  for  the  boys'  or  girls' 
summer  school. 

We  recommend  a  quaint,  artistic  home  at- 
tached to  a  big,  electric-lighted  barn. 

For    sale    on    Androscoggln    Lake,    Maine. 

Three  acres,  modern  conveniences,  trees, 
flowers,  ice  and  vegetables.  Comfortably 
secluded,  yet  near  supplies.  Bracing  air. 
unusually  good  fishing.  4449  Survey. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
CORNER-OF-THE-WOODS 

A  Summer  home-school  for  boys  anr!  girls 
under  twelve.  Modern  progressive  educa- 
tional methods.  Best  of  care,  ideal  condi- 
tions. Terms  reasonable.  Address  Mrs. 
Cora  L.  Potter,  R.  D.  2,  Wilmington,  Del. 


PROPERTY  WANTED 
VACATION  HOME  FOR  CHILDREN  3^°^' 

college  graduates,  want  to  rent  a  moderate-sized 
house,,  in  quiet  country  neighborhood  within 
three  hours  of  New  York.  Would  take  only 
small  number  of  children  and  guarantee  no  de- 
triment to  neighborhood.  4453  SURVEY. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENTS 

DELIGHTFUL  APARTMENT 

in  Colonial  home  92d  Street,  close  to  River- 
side Drive,  subway,  cars.  Two  exception- 
ally large,  light  rooms,  bath,  kitchen. 
Handsome  colonial  furnishings.  Rent  sum- 
mer months  at  unfurnished  rental.  Seen 
by  appointment.  Winkler,  309  West  gzd 
Street,  New  York. 


VACATION   RESORTS 

COVE     LANE      FARM 
MARYSVILLE,    PA. 

Six  hours  from  New  York.  Old  fashioned 
stone  farm  house  with  8  acres  of  ground 
and  modern  improvements,  part  of  large 
woodland  estate.  Can  entertain  limited 
number.  Especially  attractive  to  business 
and  professional  women.  Arrangements 
for  groups  of  mutual  friends  only  if  de- 
sired. Open  spring,  summer  and  autumn 
References  exchanged.  Rates  moderate. 
Write  for  particulars.  4473  SURVEY. 


SpendSpring  in  the  Berkshire  Hills 
Western  View  Farm  Now  Open 

Among  our  guests  such  persons  as  Mr. 
Louis  Untermeyer,  Prof.  K.  E.  Robinson, 
F.  Luis  Mora,  Dr.  Ludwig  Lewisohn, 
Mme.  Helen  Tcschner  Tas,  Sara  Teasdale, 
B.  Wl  Huehsch,  C.  Bertram  Hartman  and 
Mary  Ellis  have  found  this  mountain  farm 
an  ideal  spot  for  rest,  recuperation  and 
quiet  work.  Address  E.  O.  Oiimer,  Wrst 
ern  View  Farm,  New  Milford,  Conn. 


CAMP 


LARGE  FURNISHED  APARTMENT, 


corner 
Morning- 
side  Drive  and  118th  Street,  to  rent  entire  or 
in  part.  Tune — September.  Apply  after  nine 
P.  M.  Daniels,  Cathedral  461S 


MYSTIC,  CONN. 
TWINLAKE  CAMP.  k£uroVenTPTuiv 

2nd.  An  ideal  location.  For  pamphlet  address 
J.  P.  BEAUCHAMP,  St.  Mark's  Rectory. 

TO  RENT 

POMONA  COUNTRY  CLUB 

in  beautiful  and  healthful 

RAMAPO  HILLS 

Restricted  community,  two  places,  gardens,  gar- 
age, modern  conveniences,  hot  and  cold  water, 
baths,  enclosed  porches,  4  or  6  rooms,  meals,  if 
desired,  in  July  and  August.  Rent:  3  months, 
$500;  5  months.  $600.  33  miles  from  Manhattan. 
Write,  telephone  Dr.  E.  VV.  Peet,  144  West  93d 
St.,  N.  Y.  Riverside  4441. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS— Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  East  22nd  Street. 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK — Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman:  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director:  David  II.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  B.  22d  Street. 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work- 
societies  (Associated  CTiarities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hyg<3ne  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America) — Headquarters.  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover. 
pres.;  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D. ;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.;  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  M.D. ;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-president',  respectively:  Corcoran 
Thorn,  treas.;  Philip  Van  Ingen,M.D..sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity — this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers;  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  in  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  "Mother 
and  Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCI  ATI  ON— K.  L.  Butterfield. 
president;  Henry  Israel,  execvitive  secretary.  Koom  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Mil. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOC I ETY— Founded  1S28,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national piece  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCI ATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinouencv. 
Next  Congress  Boston,  Massachusetts.  September  13-19,  1923.  E. 
R  Cass,  general  secretary,  135  East  lath  Street,  New  vork  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y:  370  Seventh  Ave..  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2:00  Including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Clarstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street.  New  York  City,  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  In 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF   JEWISH   WOMEN— 305  W.   98th  Street,  New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres. ;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.     Pro- 
motes  civic   cooperation,   education,   religion   and  social   welfare   In 
the  United  States,   Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.    Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

solm,  chairman.    For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

FEDERAL    COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES    OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted    by    30    Protestant    denominations.       Rev. 
Chas.   S.  Macfarland,   Rev.   S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ye;   105   E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York. 
Commission   on   the   Church  and  Social   Service — Rev.   Worth  M. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y;    Rev.    F.    Ernest   Johnson,    research,    sec'y; 

Agues  H.   Campbell,  research  ass't;   Inez  M.   Cavert,   librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix, 
vice  prin.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.  Free  illustrated  literature, 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOClATIONS-nFirst  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866, 
Incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200..  Branch  offices,  Chicago. 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H. 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 
abroad. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE 
LINQUENCY — Graham  Homi-yn  Taylor,  executive  director 
Vanderbilt  Avenue.  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  soun 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatri 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  simila 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  fo 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCI ETIES— Office- 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street.  Boston-  Sec 
retary,  John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia;  Chair 
man  of  Central  Committee,  Leonard  McGee.  239  Broadway,  Nev 
York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  asso 
ciation  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the  United  State: 
to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  Copies  of  Proceedings  a 
convention  in  December  19212,  including  report  on  relation  betweet 
social  service  and  legal  aid,  may  be  had  on  request. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  OHTUSTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Maht 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  Cit\ 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y.  W 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  174  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe 
The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National  Training  School  o; 
graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City,  for  th* 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  training  is  given  i 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lectur 
work  (generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  months 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advance 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  th 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  is  granted 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL      CATHOLIC      WELFARE      COUNCIL— 1312      Massa 

chusetts  Avenue.  N.  W.,   Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Departments — Education.    Laws    and    Legislation,    Social    Action 

Press    and    Publicity.    Lay   Organizations    (National    Council    o 

Catholic  Men  and  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women.) 

National    C'atholic    Service    School   for    Women,    2400    Nineteen! 

Street,  N.  W*.,   Washington,  D.   C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy 
sec'y:  105  East  22nd  Street.  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultui; 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership.  $2,  $5.  $10,  $25  and  $100 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATJONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  anc 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con 
ditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  chil 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  throug 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  dir 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers 
sec'y;  37O  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  menta 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epil 
epsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backwar 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly 
J2.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Homer  Folks, 
pres.,  New  York:  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the- 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
eocial  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting, 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting  :ind 
Issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C'.,  May  16-23,  1923. 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Car- 
ris,  field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lanter» 
elides,  lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free, 
quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products:  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  no 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "hon 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  of 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION   FOR  PUBLIC   HEALTH   NURSING— 

Member.  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor. 370  Seventh  Avenue.  New  vork.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  N'urse." 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
.,  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. :  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
'.21  K.  23rd  St..  New  \oik.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
•olored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
MX-ial  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  In.-." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION  — 
\nna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
-Ovanston.  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
)eople  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare.  Women  in  In- 
lustry  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  Ameri- 
;anixation  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
'The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  T-RADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Kobins  honorary  president:  Mrs.  Maud  Swart/.,  president;  :t11 
South  Ashland  Blvd..  Chicago,  111.  Stands-  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shou  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  ot 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 1  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
a  S.  Braucher.  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
rf  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration,- 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag.  sec'y.  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  ISO  E.  22nd  St..  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping.  Industrial  Studies, 
L/ibrary,  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans.  Statistics.  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
lo  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
Important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y.  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler. Jr.,  sec'y;  465  W.  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers 
Education. 


"HUMANITARIAN  ASPECTS 

OF  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS" 

Will  be  discussed  by 
JOHN  H.  CLARKE 

Former  Justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
President  of  League  of  Nations  Non-Partisan  Association 

A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL 

President  of  Harvard  University 

ROYAL  MEEKER 

State    Commissioner    of   Labor,   Pennsylvania,   and   until 

recently  Director   of  Research  Bureau, 

International  Labor  Office 

and  others  familiar  with  the  work  of  the 

League  of  Nations 

at  a  meeting  under  the  auspices  of 

The  League  of  Nations  Non-Partisan  Ass'n. 

Wednesday,  May  23rd,  at  3  P.  M. 

last    day    of    the     (^oth    Anniversary) 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in 

the  Conference  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HOMER  FOLKS  WILL  PRESIDE 

AH    delegates    of    the    National    Conference    of    Social    Work    arc 
cordially   invited   to   this   meeting.     Admission   will    be   by   ticket. 
For    tickets,     information     and    literature     apply    to    League    c 
Nations    Non-Partisan    Association,    15    West    37th    Street,    Ne 
York   City.     Telephone,    Fitzroy   4680. 
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(Continued  from  page  135) 

men  who  think  but  the  men  who  obey."  There  is  a  rule  in 
the  collective  agreement  between  the  coal  operators  and  the 
organized  miners  which  specifies  that  "the  management  of 
the  mine  and  the  direction  of  the  working  force  are  vested 
exclusively  in  the  Operator,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  shall  not  abridge  that  right."  The  revolt  against 
the  inferiority  of  status  implicit  in  that  rule  and  other  rules 
of  similar  character  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  creation  of 
the  Miners'  Nationalization  Plan  under  which  the  miners 
would  have  an  equal  voice  with  the  operators  and  the  public 
in  determining  the  policies  of  the  industry.  Such  rules, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the  prevailing  spirit  of  industrial 
government,  not  only  breed  discontent  but  also  deprive  the 
workers  of  the  education  and  discipline  essential  to  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  industrial  citizenship.  While 
they  are  industrially  unenfranchised  they  are  not  free,  they 
cannot  perform  the  duties  safely  to  be  entrusted  only  to 
free  men. 

Fortunately  an  increasing  number  of  employers  have  come 
to  recognize  that  a  prime  obligation  of  industry  is  that  it 
shall  be  a  training  school  in  the  arts  of  management  and 
production.  LTnfortunately  not  many  of  them  take  the 
trouble  to  meet  this  obligation.  The  owners  of  the 
Columbia  Conserve  Company  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  are 
still  almost  unique  in  this  respect.  They  have  deliberately 
set  about  the  task  of  making  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness democratic.  They  have  recognized  that  it  is  a  hard 
job  to  make  the  workers  assume  the  responsibilities  essential 
to  their  own  spiritual  liberation ;  but  believing  in  the  funda- 
mental Tightness  of  democracy,  they  have  made  it  their  main 
business  to  give  the  workers  "the  most  complete  opportunity 
to  secure  information  about  the  technique  of  our  business 
and  also  about  everything  we  could  teach  them  of  the  eco- 
nomic principles  which  apply  to  all  industry." 

The  logical  next  step  in  the  development  of  social  work, 
the  rounding  out  of  the  program  of  human  liberation  which 
began  in  the  case  work  of  the  friendly  visitor,  lies  in  the 
field  of  industrial  democracy.  It  carries  the  social  worker 
into  a  province  bristling  not  only  with  controversial  po- 
litical, economic  and  philosophic  issues  but  also  with  all 
manner  of  highly  technical  difficulties.  The  tradition  of 
industrial  management  has  been  autocratic  and  scornful  of 
the  spiritual  integrity  of  the  individual  man.  The  tradi- 
tion of  labor  has  been  determined  by  the  bald  struggle  for 
economic  security.  Deprived  of  the  privileges  of  self-gov- 
ernment, barred  out  from  participation  in  the  mastery  of 
the  technique  of  management  and  production,  the  wage- 
workers  have  developed  the  belligerent  attitude  of  the 
coerced  which  makes  for  indifference  toward  the  skill  of 
the  craft  when  it  does  not  degenerate  into  sheer  sabotage. 
The  virus  bred  by  this  absence  of  freedom  is  eating  into 
the  moral  fiber  as  well  as  the  economic  security  of  the 
nation.'  It  challenges  the  resources  of  social  workers,  tran- 
scending in  its  appeal  the  challenge  of  poverty  itself.  For 
it  is  a  challenge  to  give  men  spiritual  liberation  as  the 
earlier  challenge  was  directed  primarily  to  their  liberation 
from  physical  handicaps.  The  irrepressible  urge  of  man- 
kind toward  industrial  democracy  calls  for  the  highest 
quality  of  vision  and  leadership. 

When  men  are  industrially  free,  then  will  come  the  prob- 
lem of  the  mastery  of  the  juggernaut  power  machine  by 
man's  creative  instincts,  the  instincts  of  workmanship  and 
love  of  beauty.  But  that  still  lies  in  the  future.  The  next 
step  is  his  liberation  as  an  industrial  citizen.  For  the  main 
business  and  obligation  of  industry  is  not  to  produce  cheap 
and  abundant  goods,  important  as  that  is,  but  primarily  to 
create  conditions  in  which  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies 
of  men  mav  be  unhandicapped  and  free. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 


THE  ALLEN  SCHOOL — SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Correspondence   studies   in   Social   Problems,   Economics,   Psy- 
chology,   Philanthropy,     Immigration     and     Industrial    Rela- 
tions.     Diploma    granted    to    those    who    complete    the    two 
years  course. 

ll'rite  for  catalogue   to 

HENRY   M.  ALLEN,  A.M.,  Principal, 
ALLEN   SCHOOL,  AUBURN,  N.   V. 


1922  PASSION  PLAY 

Beautifully  illustrated  by  58  colored  slides,  with  lecture,  for 
rent  at  $2.50,  or  for  sale,  at  $26.60.  Also  Wm.  J.  Bryan'i 
"Back  to  God"  and  400  other  excellent  illustrated  lecturei 
and  sermons. 
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HIGH  EXPENDITURES 

and 

SMALL  REVENUE 

Not    Always    Justified 

Abstract  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  one  institution 
to  another. 

"Through  Mr.  Bartine's  investigation,  the  revenue  of 
this  Hospital  has  been  greatly  increased  and  the  expenses 
have  been  reduced  so  that  in  three  months  time  it  has 
reached  a  set  budget  that  the  hospital  authorities  never 
dreamed  could  have  been  accomplished  in  such  a  period." 

HOSPITAL  CONSULTATION  BUREAU 

OLIVER  H.   BARTINE,  Director 
Aeolian  Hall  New  York  City 

Planning,    Construction    and    Operation    of    Institutions    for    the 
Care  of  the  Sick 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT.  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


SPEAKERS: 


THE  MINIMUM  WAGE  DECISION 

(Continued  from  page   151) 

land  is  willing  to  make  it  forever  impossible  for  Congres 
to  enact  a  living  wage  la\v. 

Justice  Holmes  answers  the  majority  by  a  forceful  dissent 
ing  opinion : 

The  earlier  decisions  upon  the  same  words  in  the  Fourteentl 
Amendment  began  within  our  memory  and  went  no  farther  that 
an  unpretentious  assertion  of  the  liberty  to  follow  the  ordinarj 
callings.  Later  that  innocuous  generality  was  expanded  int: 
the  dogma,  Liberty  of  Contract.  Contract  is  not  speciall) 
mentioned  in  the  text  that  we  have  to  construe.  It  is  merel; 
an  example  of  doing  what  you  want  to  do,  embodied  in  thi 
word  liberty.  But  pretty  much  all  law  consists  in  forbidding 
men  to  do  some  things  that  they  want  to  do,  and  contract  is  n< 
more  exempt  from  law  than  'other  acts.  Without  enumerating 
all  the  restrictive  laws  that  have  been  upheld,  I  will  mentior 
a  few  that  seem  to  me  to  have  interfered  with  liberty  ol 
contract  quite  as  seriously  and  directly  as  the  one  before  us. 

In  no  uncertain  terms,  Chief  Justice  Taft  in  a  separati 
dissenting  opinion  similarly  combats  the  ideas  of  Justia 
Sutherland. 

The  significance  of  the  decision  lies  in  its  far-reaching  con 
sequences.  If  the  Fifth  Amendment  prevents  Congress  fron 
attempting  to  deal  with  industrial  disputes  by  wage  legisla 
tion,  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  prevents  states  from  enact 
ing  similar  legislation.  If  minimum  wage  legislation  foi 
women  violates  the  constitutional  right  of  freedom  of  con 
tract,  does  not  maximum  hours  legislation,  in  spite  ol 
Justice  Sutherland's  attempt  to  distinguish  them,  do  th< 
same?  "I  confess  that  I  do  not  understand  the  principle 
on  which  the  power  to  fix  a  minimum  for  the  wage  ol 
women  can  be  denied  by  those  who  admit  the  power  to  fi* 
a  maximum  for  their  hours  of  work,"  says  Justice  Holmes 
"I  perceive  no  difference  in  the  kind  or  degree  of  inter- 
ference with  liberty,  the  only  matter  with  which  we  have 
any  concern,  between  the  one  case  and  the  other."  Out 
constitutional  framework  has  often  been  extolled  upon  the 
ground  that  each  state  furnishes  a  separate  laboratory  foi 
social  experimentation ;  in  the  industrial  field,  various  in- 
teresting experiments  such  as  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court 
are  being  tried  out.  This  decision  apparently  renders  un- 
constitutional the  Kansas  Court  and,  it  would  seem,  makes 
forever  impossible  all  other  legislation  along  similar  lines 
involving  the  regulation  of  wages.  Again,  the  Nineteenth 
Amendment  gave  to  women  the  right  to  vote.  Through  j 
some  unexplained  legal  legerdemain,  Justice  Sutherland 
seems  to  suggest  that  this  justifies  a  departure  of  the  court 
from  the  principles  embodied  in  its  former  decisions  sustain-] 
ing  legislation  for  the  protection  of  women.  The  implica- 
tions of  the  decision  are  enormous;  how  far  its  underlyin 
theory  will  be  carried,  only  the  Supreme  Court  can  say. 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  paperj,  speeches 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RISEAKCB 
BUHKAO.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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FRIENDS   AND  READERS 

ARE  ALL   INVITED  TO   A 

SURVEY  FAMILY  PARTY 

DURING  THE 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK 

ON     SATURDAY,     MAY     19 

AT  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Europe  in  the  Summertime! 

Your  plans  for  approaching  -vacation  days  should  include  a  membership  in  the  party 
of  congenial  cultured  travelers  who  will  sail  July  5th  from  Montreal  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  S.  S.  "Metagama"  for  a 

p 

Special  University  Extension  Tour 


50  Days 

of  fascinating 
travel  reviving 
treasured  visions 
of  history  and  ro- 
mance. 


$650.00 

One  price  relieves 
you  of  every  travel 
responsibility  and 
leaves  you  free  to 
enjoy  each  crowd- 
ed moment  of 
pleasure. 


including: 

Scotland 

England 

France 

Switzerland 

Luxemburg 

Belgium 

Holland 

and 

Optional    Side 

Trips  to  Italy, 

(Milan,     Venice, 

Florence,  Rome,  Pisa,  Genoa).    Just  those  countries  which  you 

would  like  most  to  visit. 


WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  AND  CLOCK  TOWER.   LONDON 


D.  E.  Lorenz,  author  of  the  Mediterranean  Traveler  and  Managing  Director  of  the 
Round  the  World  Cruise,  which  sailed  January  23,  1923,  upon  which  there  was  a  party 
of  Survey  readers,  will  have  charge  of  all  arrangements  in  connection  with  this 
Summer  Cruise  Party. 

There  will  be  a  comprehensive,  interesting  program  of  sight-seeing,  embracing 
visits  to  famous  churches,  galleries,  etc.,  the  entire  schedule  having  been  outlined  to 
meet  the  need  of  educators  and  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  travel  during  the  winter 
season. 

Make   Your  reservations  Now!  Accommodations  Are  Limited! 

DO  NOT  DELAY 
Other  Tours  $$OO.OO  ana  up. 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  itinerary 
and  accommodations 


Address  —  Clark  Cruise,  care  of  The  Survey,  112  E. 


St.,  New  York. 


THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 
of  SOCIAL  and  HEALTH  WORK 

Announces  for  the  School  Year  1923-10,24 

A  revised  curriculum,  based  on  new  admission  requirements, 
designed  to  provide  distinctive  training  of  post-collegiate  standard 
for  exceptionally  qualified  students,  while  affording  special  oppor- 
tunities to  students  possessing  adequate,  but  less  advanced,  quali- 
fications. 


Catalogue  and  Prospectus 
Ready  May  15 


One-year  and  Two-year  Courses 

Marked  by  (i)  breadth  of  general  professional  study  and  practice  as 
a  required  basis  for  later  specialization;  (2)  emphasis  upon  suc- 
cessful practical  experience  as  a  requirement  for  final  certificate 
of  graduation;  (3)  special  attention  to  study  and  practice  of 
social  investigation  and  interpretation,  as  an  essential  factor  in 

professional  equipment. 


SPECIAL  VOCATIONAL  DEPARTMENTS 

Social  Case-Work  Community  Social  Work 

Family  Welfare  Club  and  Settlement  Work 


Child  Welfare 
Medical  Social  Work 
School  Counseling 

Social  Investigation 


General  Recreation 
General  Community 
Organization 

Public  Health  Nursing 


Address  inquiries  to  The  Registrar, 

339  South  Broad  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Fifty  Years  of  Child  Welfare 
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Miss  Nightingale,  R.  N.U.  S.  A. 
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Recorders  of  Human  Nature 
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New  Books  in  Brief  Review 


In  two  Sections 


Section  II 


S  elect  ed  List  of 
New  and  Recent  Books 


League  or  War? 

By  Professor  Irving  Fisher 

Professor  Fisher,  independent  in  politics,  intimate 
friend  and  adviser  at  the  White  House  during  the  admin- 
istrations of  Roosevelt,  Taft,  and  Wilson,  here  outlines 
what  every  man  and  woman  must  know  if  reason  is  to 
prevail  against  another  world  war.  "Professor  Fisher 
is  one  of  our  wisest  students  and  expounders  of  inter- 
national relations.  His  compelling  conclusions  in  League 
or  War  are  deserving  of  thoughtful  consideration."— 
Oscar  &  Straus,  former  American  ambassador  and 
cabinet  member. 
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West  of  the  Water 
Tower 

Anonymous. 

"One  of  the  four  most  remarkable 
books  of  the  year."— Baltimore  Post. 
This  arresting  new  novel,  the  story  of 
the  loves  of  Guy  Plummer,  his  services 
and  faithlessness  to  them,  and  the  perse- 
cutions they  brought  upon  him  is  making 
a  sensation.  Harry  Leon  Wilson  says: 
"Nothing  like  it,  nothing  so  good  has 
come  since  E.  W.  Howe's  The  Story  of 
a  Country  Town.'  $2.00 


The  Mind  in  the 
Making 

By  James  Harvey  Robinson. 

For   more   than   a   year   this   book   has   enjoyed    the 
lUble  distinction  of  being  on  every  list  of  best  sellers 
and   at  the  same  time   receiving  the  unqualified   com- 
mendation of  the  world's  intellectual  leaders.     To  read 
t  is  to  gam  a  new  and  clearer  understanding  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  most  of  the  evils  that  now  beset 
society— war    race    animosity,    the    "new"    lawlessness, 
itical    inefficiency   and    corruption,    disputes   between 
capital  and  labor. 

£2.50 


The  Invisible  Gods 

By  Edith  Franklin   Wyatt. 

In  one  of  the  most  widely  acclaimed 
books  of  the  Spring,  Miss  Wyatt  has 
achieved  a  true  and  balanced  realism, 
a  realism  which  shows  American  life 
in  its  multiplicity  of  colors.  The  North 
American  Review  says:  "Miss  Wyatt 
has  written  a  novel  of  extraordinary 
breath,  delicacy  and  strength.  ...  A 
Charlotte  Bronte,  modernized  and 
well  versed  in  the  subtleties  of  twen- 
tieth-century life,  might  have  written 
!t-  $2.00 


Some  Distinguished 
Americans 

By  Harvey  O'Higgins. 

Seven  short  stories,  brilliant  and 
penetrating,  by  the  author  of  "The 
Secret  Springs"  and  "From  the  Life." 
"Here,"  says  Heywood  Broun,  "is  a 
superb  book."  The  Chicago  Evening 
Post  says:  "The  stories  of  these  va- 
ried characters  and  unfolded  with  a 
naked  precision  at  once  disarming  and 
appealing  ...  a  book  out  of  the  or- 
dniary-"  $2.00 


The  Immigrant's  Day  in  Court 

By  Kate  Holladay  Claghorn. 

Instructor   in    Social    Research,    New    York    School    of   Social    Work 

This  new  volume  in  the  Americanization  studies  is  the 
result  of  years  of  first  hand  experience  in  the  problems 
of  the  immigrant.  Its  purpose  is  to  give  a  clear  idea  of 
the  conditions  as  they  actually  exist — to  follow  the  im- 
migrant from  the  port  of  entry,  through  troubles  that 
call  for  the  intervention  of  the  law,  to  see  how  the  law 
helps  him,  what  is  done  to  adjust  him  to  our  laws,  and 
what  his  reactions  are  in  the  way  of  friendliness  to  the 
country.  $2  O 


The  Americanization  Studies 

,.1LheS-eL_stud,icsV    "nder   the   general    editorship    of    Allen    T.    Burns 
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Michael  M.  Davis    , 


Americans  By  Choice  ..............  By  John    P.    Gavit 

Price  $2.50  each 


Lloyd  George   (New  Edition) 

By  Frank  Dilnot. 

A  new  edition  of  Frank  Dilnot's  intimate  story, 
generally  conceded  to  be  the  best  short  biography, 
with  two  new  chapters  bringing  to  its  conclusion  Lloyd 
George's  career  as  England's  War  and  Reconstruction 
Prime  Minister.  $2.50 


Mark  Twain's  Speeches 

Edited  by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 

Compiled  from  the  original  manuscripts,  this  is  the  final 
authentic  collection.  Here  is  much  of  the  Twain  philoso- 
phy ofhfe,  and  some  of  the  finest  sparkling  of  the  Twain 
wit.  Trade  edition,  cloth,  crou-n  8vo.,  $2.25.  Library 
edition,  uniform  with  "Letters"  and  "Biography  "  $3  oo 
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Who  Challenges  the  Social  Order? 

Writers  of  fiction  often  take  flings  at  professional  social  workers  and  portray  them  as 
a  cold-blooded,  white  livered,  inhuman  sort  of  parasite  that  thrives  on  the  ills  of  society. 
Social  workers,  on  their  side,  often  regard  the  literary  treatment  of  social  problems  as 
overdrawn,  ill-balanced,  distorted  pictures  of  life  with  no  particular  value  as  starting  points 
for  getting  anything  effective  done  is  there  'any  way,  the  editor  was  recently  asked,  by 
which  these  points  of  view  and  attitudes  can  be  reconciled  or  the  experience  of  writers  and 
social  workers  be  made  more  mutually  useful  ?  The  question  was  put  up  to  some  icho  ought 
to  know;  and  here  are  their  replies. 


pplied  Religion  -  -  Applied  Art 


"Wi 


By  THEODORE  DREISER 

HO  really  challenges  the  present  social  order? 
Who  is  it  that  most  effectively  directs  public  at- 
tention to  those  phases  of  modern  life  that  need 
to  be  better  understood  to  make  for  greater  happiness — the 
imaginative  writer  or  the  social  worker?" 

I  presume  the  term  social  worker  is  meant  to  include  such 
apostles  of  social  change  as  Florence  Nightingale,  Florence 
Crittenton,  Henry  Bergh,  the  founder  of  the  Humane  So- 
ciety, Father  Damien  and^  in  a  larger  sense,  John  Brown, 
St.  Francis  and  Jesus.  Certainly  John  Brown  was  fired  to 
martyrdom  by  contemplation  of  a  social  ill.  And  St.  Francis 
and  Jesus  effected  such  social  changes  as  have  never  been 
equalled  by  any  imaginative  writer. 

Personally  I  do  not  know  what  personalities  (social  work- 
ers, I  mean)  are  reflected  by  such  social  changes  as  are 
expressed  by  the  Uniform  Desertion  Law,  the  Juvenile 
Court,  the  Mothers  Pension  Act,  the  School  Nurse,  the 
Dental  Clinic,  Psychological  Measurements,  Care  of  the 
Feeble-minded,  Child  Welfare  and  the  like,  but  I  credit 
them  with  large  results  and  an  arresting  and  admirable 
humanity. 

At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me,  the  imaginative  writer 
who  challenges  the  social  order  with  a  view  to  its  improve- 
ment is  really  a  social  worker  functioning  in  a  different  field 
and  with  a  somewhat  more  popular  weapon.  Instead  of 
using  the  law  direct  as  a  curb  he  seeks  via  the  emotions  to 
influence  the  human  mind  in  favor  of  certain  social  changes 
agreeable  to  himself. 

Roughly  I  think  of  such  books  as  The  Jungle  (Upton 
Sinclair),  Main  Street  (Sinclair  Lewis),  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
(Mrs.  Stowe),  Black  Beauty  (Anna  Sewall),  Nicholas 
Nickleby  (Dickens),  Oliver  Twist  (Dickens),  Les  Miser 
ables  (Hugo),  Pere  Goriot  (Balzac),  as  distinct  and  specific 
imaginative  attacks  on  social  and  moral  ills.  Unquestion- 
ably their  influence  has  been  immense,  but  whether  more  so 
than  the  works  and  personalities  of  such  individuals  as 
Brown,  Florence  Nightingale,  Father  Damien,  Henry 
Bergh,  etc.,  I  would  not  be  able  to  say.  Certainly  no  writer 
imaginative  or  didactic  has  ever,  as  I  have  suggested,  effected 
such  social  changes  as  did  Jesus  and  St.  Francis. 

Personally  I  see  no  reason  for  quarrels  between  those 
whose  aim  is  social  amelioration  whatever  their  methods  of 
attack.  With  these,  however,  as  I  must  point  out,  the 
higher  phases  of  imaginative  art  have  nothing  in  common. 
These  latter  are  not  concerned  with  social  amelioration  as 
an  end  or  a  motive.  Rather  their  purpose  is  to  present  life 
in  the  round,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  alike,  without 
thought  of  change  and  without  hope  of  improvement.  They 
paint  the  thing  as  it  is,  leaving  change  to  nature  or  to  others. 


These  include  such  distinguished  figures  as  Shakespeare, 
Moliere,  Goethe,  George  Sand,  De  Maupassant,  Flaubert, 
Chekov,  Anatole  France,  Dostoievsky  and  George  Moore. 
They  possess  the  artist's  viewpoint.  They  have  nothing  in 
common  with  either  the  imaginative  writer  bent  on  social 
change  or  the  social  worker  who  wishes  to  bring  about 
social  improvement.  With  them  they  can  scarcely  be  con- 
trasted, let  alone  compared. 

Grubs  and  Butterflies 


S' 


By  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 

I OCIAL  workers  and  novelists  hold  each  other  in  some 
contempt  even  though  a  herculean  task  in  interpreta- 
tion stands  waiting,  and  these  two  are  the  actors.  It  is 
a  domestic  quarrel  with  reason,  as  usual,  on  both  sides.  Both 
err  in  assuming  that  their  respective  abilities  are  exclusive. 
As  matters  stand,  the  novelist  is  short  on  subject  matter  and 
long  on  form.  The  social  worker  is  rich  in  material  and 
inarticulate.  If  the  two  were  to  join  forces  they  might  be 
able,  as  the  hibernian  phrase  has  it,  to  make  one  good 
decent  show! 

Our  imaginative  writers  sense  the  highly  dramatic, 
whereas  the  real  truths  of  life  lie  mostly  in  the  sub-plot. 
Imagination  sees  the  butterfly  flit  carefree  across  the  garden : 
but  to  her  who  in  the  love  of  cabbages  hoes  and  tends 
them  is  it  given  to  know  the  lowly  habits  of  the  worm. 
Wherefore  the  novelist  deals  largely  with  "facts,"  but  the 
truth  is  not  in  them ;  and  the  case-worker  strikes  vigorously 
with  her  hoe,  nor  raises  the  rim  of  her  bonnet  nor  sees  a 
public  waiting  to  be  told. 

It  is  not  too  severe  a  criticism  to  say  that  the  modern 
mind  suffers  from  a  sort  of  literary  praecox  brought  on 
by  imaginative  writing  of  the  poorer  sort.  As  a  cherry 
tree  needs  pruning,  or  a  house  needs  cleaning  in  the  spring; 
so  do  the  circulating  libraries  of  this  nation  need  a  brushing 
and  a  scouring  and  a  deal  of  toting  away  of  dank  pages, 
not  good  even  for  pulp. 

Our  younger  folk  are  devouring  these  same  habit-form- 
ing pages,  at  the  rate  of  a  book  a  day,  it  may  be;  spoiling 
their  minds  for  literature  of  worth.  Worst  of  these  drugs 
of  fiction  are  the  lurid  stories  based  upon  false  appraisal 
of  home  values.  Down  to  this  present  generation  these  vain 
imaginings  were  limited  to  two  dimensions  upon  the  printed 
page.  Today  they  have  been  erected  into  a  third  dimension 
by  the  cinematograph. 

And  all  this  while  the  social  worker  has  been  hoeing 
feverishly,  developing  better  technique;  learning  through 
improved  methods  of  research ;  analyzing  the  elements  of 
gregarious  life.  Man,  a  social  animal,  sick  from  the  very 
proximities  of  high  speed  living,  must  know  himself.  Your 
social  worker  is  the  student  of  that  social  complex. 
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Let  it  then  be  a  prophecy  that  the  imaginative  writer 
will  come  to  endear  himself  to  social  work,  telling  its  story 
in  his  inimitable  but  more  truthful  way;  and  that  another 
decade  will  see  the  rise  of  a  new  species  of  voice  in  the 
land — the  social  worker  who  is  also  the  genius  in  imagin- 
ative expression. 

A  Question  of  Quality 

By  MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 

AS  a  rule,  the  writer  and  the  social  worker  find  them- 
selves miles   apart:  The  social   worker  sees  in   the 
writer  one  who  sits  at  a  desk  and   capitalizes  the 
results  of   the   other   person's   furious  effort.      The  writer, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  fails  to  see  the  real  ideal  of  service 
that  underlies  the  social   worker's   activities.      His   attitude 
is  likely  to  be  cynical.    With  the  current  idea  that  no  one's 
motives  are  unselfish,  he  suspects  the  salaried  social  worker 
of  working  for  his  own  ends;  and  the  volunteer  of  perni- 
cious activity  or  faddism. 

The  social  worker's  quarrel  with  imaginative  writers  has 
its  basis  in  fact.  Only  those  few  writers  who  have  them- 
selves entered  the  field  of  service  have  ever  presented  any 
accurate  pictures  of  conditions  as  they  exist,  and  even  then 
the  very  fact  that  they  are  imaginative  writers  reacts  in 
their  work. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  facts  are  not  always  interesting, 
and  also  that  we  are  so  accustomed  to  highly  colored  prop- 
aganda that  we  will,  as  readers,  accept  nothing  else.  We 
must  have  our  pill  sugar-coated. 

But  the  social  worker,  more  and  more  dependent  on 
public  support  for  the  success  of  his  various  causes,  must 
have  publicity  of  an  interesting  sort.  He  needs  the  writer 
more  than  the  writer  needs  him,  so  long  as  he  himself 
remains  inarticulate.  And  the  reason  he  has  not  elicited 
the  support  he  requires  is  two-fold. 

First:  The  old  and  outworn  tradition  that  only  those 
devoted  themselves  to  social  service  who  were  unfit  for  any- 
thing else. 

Second:  That  if  the  writer  capitalizes  the  miseries  of 
humanity  in  his  books,  the  paid  social  worker  capitalizes 
them  and  lives  by  them. 

The  literary  tradition  that  these  men  and  women  who 
devote  themselves  to  social  service  are  a  sect  apart,  that 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  victims  of  social 
injustice  marks  the  individual  for  persecution,  jeering  and 
otherwise,  date  back  to  the  time  of  the  Christ. 

But  there  has  been,  in  the  past,  a  certain  justification 
for  this  prejudice.  Like  many  great  causes,  the  work  has 
suffered  by  the  quality  of  some  of  its  workers.  And  even 
so  recently  as  the  great  war,  certain  morale  organizations 
suffered  severely  in  public  esteem  by  the  unfitness  of  a 
portion  of  their  personnel. 

Not  until  this  condition  was  discovered,  and  the  unfit 
replaced  with  workers  of  a  more  robust  type,  did  the  morale 
work  prosper.  But  what  lay  behind  this  situation,  as  it 
developed  in  France,  was  what  has  always  constituted  the 
weakness  in  social  work  in  the  past.  That  is,  the  failure 
of  volunteer  service. 

There  is  no  place  in  social  work  for  the  well-meaning 
blunderer.  There  is  no  room  for  the  faddist,  for  those 
actuated  only  by  a  temporary  generous  impulse,  or  for  those 
who  drift  into  it  through  unfitness  for  anything  else. 

Unfortunately,  these  eliminations  have  reduced  the  work- 
ing personnel,  while  the  work  itself  has  constantly  increased 
in  value  and  importance  to  the  nation.  The  result  has  been 
inevitable,  and  so  we  come  to  the  second  reason,  the  paid 
social  worker. 


Volunteer  service  is  almost  totally  unreliable  from  an 
administrative  point  of  view.  And  social  service  work  ha 
become  a  great  and  vital  business.  Quite  aside  from  th 
Christian  duty  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  lowly 
there  is  the  necessity  of  waging  a  fight  against  the  disconter 
and  misery  which  breeds  revolution. 

The  social  worker's  task,  then,  has  ceased  to  be  only 
privilege,    and   has  become   a   responsible   duty.      It   is   nc 
enough  to  say  that  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.     It 
necessary  to  go  further  and  to  say  that  the  worker  in  thii 
particular  field  must  be  the  best  that  money  can  get.    Wit 
the  question   of  our  national   security   at  stake,   the  socia 
worker  becomes  an  element  in  our  national  defense,  a  moral 
factor  of  great  importance. 

It  has  also  become  a  great  business.  It  handles  va 
sums  of  money.  It  requires  skill  in  handling  those  sums 
executive  ability  for  proper  disbursement.  It  will  require 
in  the  near  future,  efficiency  managers  to  prevent  the  preser 
over-lapping  activities  and  consequent  waste. 

The  proper  administration  of  funds  for  relief  is  as  much 
a    business    as    the    proper    administration    of    governmen 
revenues.     And  volunteer  labor  alone  cannot  do  it. 

But   the   prejudice   continues,    and   not   entirely  withou 
basis  even   now.     For  every  one  who    faces  the  situation 
will  recognize  that,  just  as  there  are  writers  who  prostitute 
their  ability,  there  are  social  workers  who  thrive  on  the  ill 
of  society,  and  secure  comfortable  salaries  and  soft  jobs 
a  minimum  of  service.     But  they  are  not  in  majority. 

Unfortunately  for  the  workers  themselves,  they  have 
never  adequately  put  their  cause  before  the  world.  And 
no  one  else  can  do  it  for  them.  Unfortunately  too,  for 
the  world,  service  and  the  ideals  that  lie  behind  it  are  dif- 
ficult to  put  into  words.  This  translation  of  faith  into 
works,  this  new  religion  of  brotherhood  and  helpfulness, 
lies  deeper  than  speech. 

And  the  worker  is  not  a  writer.  They  labor  in  different 
fields.  They  are  not  competitive,  for  the  worker  acts,  the 
writer  interprets.  And  the  writer  can  only  interpret  through 
what  lies  in  himself.  If  he  is  callous  to  humanity,  he  will 
fail  to  see  the  vision  that  must  lie  behind  the  social  service 
movement.  If  he  loves  his  kind,  if  he  can  suffer  with  them 
and  for  them,  if  he  himself  has  sacrificed  to  serve,  then  and 
only  then  can  he  see  the  vision  and  interpret  it. 

The  Challenge  of  Facts 

By  GEORGE  B.  MANGOLD 

I  believe  that  neither  the  imaginative  writer  nor  the  social 
worker  enjoys  a  monopoly  in  the  promotion  of  social 
progress.  Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  literary 
treatment  of  social  programs  may  be  made  an  effective  agent 
for  public  service.  Progress  depends  quite  as  much  on 
feeling  as  it  does  on  reason,  and  many  good  scientific  men 
and  women  make  a  mistake  in  believing  that  no  changes 
can  occur  until  every  point  has  been  carefully  worked  out 
and  both  sides  of  the  problem  have  been  considered.  Our 
"child-labor"  and  "minimum  wage"  legislation  have 
depended  for  success  not  so  much  on  the  cold  facts  as  on 
the  sentiment  that  it  has  been  possible  to  generate  from 
the  knowledge  of  particular  concrete  situations.  It  is  these 
which  the  writer  can  weave  into  his  story  and  use  in  the 
development  of  constructive  sentiment  on  some  particular 
problem. 

The  professional  social  worker  is  keenly  alive  to  human 
ills  and  has  in  him  the  same  red  blood  that  characterizes 
the  writer,  but  he  is  dealing  largely  with  practical  situations. 
He  is  a  sort  of  social  cement  which  binds  together  the 
antagonistic  groups  in  society  and  conserves  the  advance 
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that   has  been   made.      More   and  more  thi 

is   responsible    for  the  development   of    practical 

of  human  conduct  and  human  relationship,   and  his  work 
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which  must  be  supplied  to  that  group  swayed  only  by  t 
logic  of  fact  and  truth.  Students  of  the  development  of 
social  work  must  know  that  the  social  worker  is  no  longer 
limited  to  the  intricacies  of  petty  duties,  but  that  he  looks 
forward  to  the  elimination  of  the  conditions  responsible  tor 
the  problems  which  he  faces.  The  challenge  to  the  social 
order  can  only  come  out  of  the  live  facts  of  a  situation. 
It  is  not  possible  for  any  group  of  people  to  develop  sen- 
timent out  of  nothing.  It  is  the  trained  social  worker  who 
has  seen  the  outcome  of  malevolent  forces  in  society  and 
who  realizes  the  necessity  of  their  elimination.  Never 
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the  writer  and  the  social  worker 
tributions  that  can  be  made  by  each  of  . 
dovetails.     It  is  not  antagonistic  although  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  a  stupid  ignorance  by  some  writer  of  the  psychology 
of  his  readers  may  greatly  harm  his  cause.    The  social  worker 
builds  on  the  past;   he  is  an  evolutionist  and  a  progressive. 
Probably  the  writer  more  frequently  challenges  the  existing 
social  order  and  it  is  he  who  reaches  that  vast  army  of  men 
and   women  whom   the  sod,1  worker   does  not  ordinarily 
touch,  but  who  are  needed  tc  make  sentiment  effective  and 
to  bring  about  permanent  social  changes.    Reason  and  senti 
ment  are  both  necessary.     Neither  can  succeed  without  t 
other     The  writer  alone  will  accomplish  but  little  and  1 
social'  worker  likewise  would  find  the  way  long  and  dreary. 


Quoque! 

By  MARY  VIDA  CLARK 

THE  best  amateur  is  the  retired  professional  or,  under 
less  fortunate  circumstances,   the   professional   out  pi 
work.     Only  one  who  has  been  subjected  to  the  dis 
cipline  of  a  job  knows  the  true  inwardness  of  the  depart- 
ment of  human  knowledge  embraced  by  that  profession. 

problems  is 


n  uie  wiu»  of  their  livelihood.    There  is  epidemic  misery 
in   the   present  social  order;    this  breeds  growing  protest 
Those  largely  immune  from  the  pain,  who  ride  on  the  nnai 
cial  crest  and  desire  its  perpetuation  without  a  protestant 
overturn,  as  well  as  those  who  would  relish  its  symphony 
more  without  the  wild  discord  of  man's  distress,  finance 
social  work,  to  serve  one  of  these  two  purposes.    Where  is 
a  man's  pay-check,  there  is  his  heart  also-was  not  ah 
in  Israel  and  interred  today.    The  thoughtful    unawed  man 
or  woman  in  social  work  still  produces  a  body  thrust  like 
the  Interchurch  Federation  report  on  the  steel  industry;  tn 
sycophant  still  gilds  over  the  dry  rot,  and  joins  the  pious 
chant  that  day  by  day  in   every  way  things  grow   bette, 
and  better.     The  majority  lies  between  these  strident 

Writers  who  deal  with  social  problems  of  moment  vary 
as  widely,  from  a  Thomas  Dixon  to  an  H.  A.  Shands,  from 
a  Hearst  editorial  writer  to  an  Upton  Sinclair.     Betwee 
these  poles  lie  the  majority.    Writers,  as  social  workers,  are 
b«it  men;    and  the  Gaussian  curve  still  functions. 

Neither  the  writer  nor  the  social  worker,  as  such,  chal- 
lenges the  present  social  order.  Some  from  each  class  do. 
You  must  have  noticed  their  brief  obituanes.  Or  you  will. 
Some  from  both  classes  embalm  the  social  putrefaction,  and 
bulletin  it  sound.  Their  obituaries  are  postponed  from  he 


mentally  nourished  by  it,  would  say  the  same  thing  in  the  upon  the  other  s  de. 
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of  such  statements,  or  to  present  the  obvious  associations  of  and  the  left  leg,  as 
ideas  that  such  statements  would  suggest    The  soc.al  worker 
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Recorders  of  Human  Nature 


By  AGNES  MURRAY  CHAMBERLAYNE 


_  _  OST  modern  fiction  is  based  on  study  of  human 

It  A  relations.  Social  case  work,  likewise,  is  an  ex- 
|\  /  I  animation  of  the  materials  of  which  the  drama 
JL  Y  JL  °f  I'16  is  made.  The  social  caseworker  sees 
much  of  the  hidden  side  of  men's  lives.  If  he 
has  observed  keenly  and  understood  clearly,  he  should  be  a 
valuable  critic  of  much  of  our  literature.  But  has  he  not 
also  something  to  learn  from  the  writers  of  novel  and  drama 
about  vivid  and  concise — in  short,  effective  ways  of  inter- 
preting human  facts?  Are  the  practical,  technical  require- 
ments of  the  social  case  record  too  hard  to  permit  of  its 
becoming  a  document  in  which  we  can  feel  and  see  life? 
Few  of  uc  who  have  been  caseworkers  would  admit,  I  think, 
that  these  requirements  are  limiting  to  such  a  degree.  Yet, 
we  must  also  admit,  in  too  many  instances  the  social  case 
record  has  scarcely  any  vitality,  any  power  to  make  us  see 
the  people  with  whom  it  deals,  to  realize  their  personali- 
ties, as  the  novelist  or  playwright  would  make  us  see  them. 
How  many  people,  for  instance,  would  recognize  in  the 
following  case  record  the  substance  of  a  recent  outstanding 
dramatic  success,  a  play  that  has  added  materially  to  the 
reputation  of  its  author  and  given  a  well-known  American 
actress  an  opportunity  for  her  finest  work?  I  have  tried 
to  make  it  neither  better  nor  worse  than  many  social  case 
records  with  which  I  have  been  familiar: 

Aug.  6.  Case  referred  to  S.  S.  by  Dr.  G.  who  says  that 
girl  will  be  discharged  in  a  day  or  two  and,  so 
far  as  he  knows,  has  no  place  to  go.  Admitted  to 
hospital  July  26,  transferred  from  jail  infirmary, 
diagnosis,  debility.  Hospital  diagnosis,  malnutri- 
tion, nervous  exhaustion.  Wassermann  neg. 
Gc.  neg.  Present  condition  fairly  good,  except 
that  girl  is  undernourished  and  should  have  con- 
valescent care  with  rest  and  good  food. 

Phoned  jail.  Matron  said  Anna  sentenced  July 
3  from  municipal  court. 

Phoned  probation  office,  municipal  court.  Record 
showed  Anna  in  court  July  3  with  a  number  of 
other  women  following  raid  on  house  in  which 
they  were  all  found  to  be  living.  All  given 
thirty  days'  jail  sentence. 

Aug.  7.  Interviewed  Anna,  who  at  first  refused  to  an- 
swer any  questions.  When  worker  indicated  that 
she  knew  circumstances  of  court  sentence,  became 
more  communicative.  Said  she  had  come  to  St. 
Paul  from  the  country  where  she  had  been  brought 
up  by  relatives,  and  had  worked  as  nurse-girl, 
but  for  last  two  years  had  been  in  disorderly 
houses.  Plans  to  go  to  her  father,  who  she  says 
is  a  janitor  in  a  New  York  apartment  house, 
where  she  thinks  she  can  stay  until  she  is  rested. 
Refused  to  consider  going  to  convalescent  home, 
and  refused  to  give  any  previous  addresses  or 
references  of  former  employers  or  of  Minnesota 
relatives.  Finally  consented  to  give  name  and 
address  of  father  in  New  York. 


Letter  to  New  York 


Society,  asking 


visit  and  report  on  circumstances  of  father. 
Aug.  8.  Saw  Anna  on  ward.  Has  been  told  she  is  to 
be  discharged  today.  Tried  to  persuade  her  to 
remain  in  city  until  word  received  from  N.  Y. 
but  she  insists  on  going  immediately,  although  she 
admits  that  she  has  not  heard  recently  from  her 
father  and  that  he  may  not  be  in  a  position  to 
help  her. 


Aug.    9.         Hosp.  report  shows  Anna  discharged  yesterday. 

Letter   to    N.   Y.    explaining    developments    and 

asking  them  to  get  in  touch  with  girl  if  possible 

Aug.  12.  Letter  from  N.  Y.  Address  given  is  a  saloon 
where  Mr.  C.  receives  his  mail.  He  is  captain 
of  a  coal  barge.  Visitor  talked  with  saloon 
keeper  who  said  Mr.  C.  left  yesterday  for  Boston, 
taking  his  daughter  with  him.  Case  referred  to 
Boston  —  Society. 

Thus  is  dessicated  the  first  act  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  Anna 
Christie.  A  record  could  surely  be  made  more  human  than 
this! 

Let  us  assume  that  the  Boston  worker  who  goes  out  on 
the  case  has  either  a  clearer  vision  or  more  time  to  write 
up  his  report  than  the  previous  visitors.  Could  he  give  us 
anything  of  what  O'Neill  has  conveyed?  We  recognize 
immediately  that  his  task,  if  he  attempts  this,  is  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  setting  down  of  bare  facts  in  the  previous 
record.  A  social  case  history  cannot  be  a  mere  statement, 
however  skilfully  made,  of  the  worker's  impressions  and 
opinions  without  the  backing  of  evidence;  whereas  the 
author,  we  feel,  can  carry  off  anything  that  he  can  make 
sufficiently  convincing.  Let  us  see  what  the  Boston  worker 
might  do: 


Aug.  20.         Letter  received  from  N.  Y. 
referring   case. 


Society 


Visited.  After  some  difficulty,  succeeded  in 
finding  coal  barge  "Simeon  Wmthrop"  of  which 
Mr.  C.  is  captain.  Found  Anna  alone  in  cabin. 
Seemed  worn  and  tired  as  if  from  severe  nervous 
strain.  Looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying.  Visitor 
talked  with  her  for  some  time,  found  that  she 
expects  to  be  married  tonight  to  a  young  sailor, 
Mat  Burke.  He  is  now  ashore  with  her  father 
making  some  business  arrangements,  and  is  to 
return  to  get  her,  shortly. 

Visitor  asked  if  she  were  not  happy;  her  face 
lighted  up  and  she  said  she  had  never  been  so 
happy  before.  Said  she  loved  Mat  so  much  she 
wouldn't  marry  him  until  he  knew  all  about  her, 
and  when  he  found  out  what  she  had  done  he 
had  gone  away  and  she  thought  he  would  never 
come  back.  She  had  been  desperate,  waiting  for 
him  for  two  days,  and  then  had  decided  to  go 
back  to  New  York  and  her  old  life;  but  when 
she  was  in  the  station  and  had  bought  her  ticket, 
she  suddenly  "couldn't  go,"  so  came  back  to  the 
ship  and  then  Mat  came. 

Said  she  thought  the  sea  changed  her.  Her 
father  had  told  her  all  her  ancestors  had  been 
sailors,  and  that  he  had  dreaded  the  life  of  a 
"sailor's  woman"  for  her,  and  so  had  kept  her 
all  her  life  with  relatives  inland.  She  always 
hated  the  farm  life  and  when  she  was  sixteen 
had  run  away  to  the  city  where  she  had  obtained 
employment  as  a  nurse-girl.  But  "the  men  were 
always  after  her," — it  had  begun,  she  told  visitor, 
with  a  boy  cousin  on  the  farm,  whom  she  dis- 
liked and  whose  attentions  were  the  cause  of  her 
running  away — and  after  struggling  for  two  years 
to  keep  straight,  she  had  given  up.  Her  father 
had  thought  she  was  still  a  nurse-girl,  and  she 
had  never  intended  that  he  should  know  the  truth. 

Then  she  had  come  on  to  New  York,  and  had 
come  with  her  father  on  this  trip,  and  though 
he  had  done  his  best  to  make  her  dread  and  fear 
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the  sea,  she  had  felt  more  peaceful  and  happy 
than  she  had  ever  done,  ':as  if  she  belonged  there." 
Finally  Mat  came  on  board,  picked  up  from  a 
small  boat  after  his  ship  had  been  lost  in  a  storm, 
and  when  she  realized  that  he  loved  her  because 
he  thought  she  was  straight,  and  different  from 
the  women  he  had  known,  she  was  "nearly  crazy." 
She  had  thought  about  it  for  days,  and  had  decided 
to  give  him  up  rather  than  let  him  know  her  past, 
and  than  he  and  her  father  had  quarrelled,  her 
father  unwilling  to  have  her  marry  a  sailor,  and 
each  assuming  that  she  was  his  to  dispose  of 
as  he  pleased,  "just  like  all  the  rest,"  until  she 
"got  so  mad  she  let  out  on  them  and  told  them 
the  whole  story." 

That  was  two  days  ago,  and  both  men  had  left 
her  alone  until  today,  when  her  father  had  come 
back  realizing  that  he  was  partly  to  blame,  and 
offering  to  go  find  Mat  and  get  him  to  marry 
her.  She  had  refused,  and  then  Mat  had  come 
back,  and  she  had  succeeded  in  making  him  see 
that  she  was  changed  and  that  she  had  never  loved 
any  of  "those  others,"  and  now  everything  was 
all  right. 

Mat  and  her  father  had  both  signed  on  the 
same  ship,  the  "Londonderry" — each  without  the 
other's  knowledge — and  were  sailing  for  South 
Africa  tomorrow,  but  her  father  had  arranged  to 
have  all  his  pay  sent  to  her  every  month,  and  Mat 
had  gone  ashore  to  do  the  same,  and  she  would 
have  a  nice  home  waiting  for  him  when  he  got 
back. 

She  seemed  very  happy  at  the  prospect,  and 
when  visitor  asked  if  she  were  not  afraid  to  wait 
so  long  for  him  to  come  back,  she  expressed  perfect 
confidence  in  Mat's  affection  and  fidelity.  Asked 
if  she  was  not  afraid  she  would  be  tempted  to 
go  back  to  her  old  life,  she  laughed  outright  and 
said,  "Gee,  you  must  think  it's  some  different 
from  what  it  is,  if  you  think  any  girl'd  want  to 
go  back,  once  she  got  away." 

This  is  more  difficult  to  achieve.  Does  it  lose  its  prac- 
tical value  in  its  attempt  to  capture  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  girl?  If  not,  does  it  reproduce  at  all  the  atmosphere, 
the  color,  which  O'Neill  makes  us  feel?  In  the  play,  the 
girl  tells  her  story  briefly: 

"The  joint  I  was  in  out  in  St.  Paul  got  raided.  That  was 
the  start.  The  judge  give  all  us  girls  thirty  days.  The 
others  didn't  seem  to  mind  being  in  the  cooler  much.  Some 
of  'em  was  used  to  it.  But  me,  I  couldn't  stand  it.  It  got 
my  goat  right — couldn't  eat  or  sleep  or  nothing.  I  got  good 
and  sick  and  they  had  to  send  me  to  the  hospital.  It  was 
nice  there.  I  was  sorry  to  leave  it."  And  later,  "And  if 
I  told  you  that  just  getting  out  in  this  barge,  and  being  on  the 
sea  had  changed  me  and  made  me  feel  different  about  things. .  . 
you'd  laugh,  wouldn't  you?  I  wanted  to  marry  you  and  fool 
you,  but  I  couldn't.  Don't  you  see  how  I'd  changed.  I 
couldn't  marry  you  with  you  believing  a  lie — and  I  was 
shamed  to  tell  you  the  truth — till  the  both  of  you  forced  my 
hand.  Will  you  believe  me  if  I  tell  you  that  loving  you  has 
made  me — clean?  Like  hell  you  will!  You're  like  all  the 
rest!"  And  again,  later:  "Then  I  gave  up  hope  when  you 
didn't  show  up  and  I  went  to  the  railroad  station.  I  was 

going  to   New  York.     I   was  going  back But — in   the 

station — I  couldn't  go.     I'd  bought  my  ticket  and   everything. 
Don't  you  see  I've  changed." 

In  this  case,  of  course,  the  social  record  must  condense 
into  a  single  interview  with  a  single  individual  all  that  the 
author  has  put  in  a  four-act  play  that  gives  us  direct  con- 
tact with  six  or  eight  people  each  of  whom  contributes  to 
the  convincing  quality  of  the  story.  Many  case  histories 
which  include  the  reports  of  the  various  people  concerned 
or  record  significant  events  as  they  happen  could  gain  a 
similar  vividness. 

It  is  not  that  the  material  with  which  these  records  deal 


is  lacking  in  dramatic  quality  or  is  in  itself  different  from 
the  material  used  by  the  novelist.  Les  Miserables,  The 
Scarlet  Letter,  Vanity  Fair,  for  classic  examples,  and, 
among  the  moderns,  Leonard  Merrick's  One  Man's  View, 
Frank  Swinnerton's  Nocturne  and  Coquette,  Sherwood 
Anderson's  Winesburg,  Ohio,  Knut  Hamsun's  Hunger — 
these  and  countless  others  might  well  have  appeared  as  the 
case  records  of  some  social  agency.  A  whole  file  of  case 
histories  could  be  developed  from  almost  any  one  of  Dick- 
en's  novels.  And  on  the  other  hand,  no  social  caseworker 
could  find  in  his  files  anything  apparently  more  common- 
place and  undramatic  than  the  situations  which  have  given 
to  many  writers  a  framework  for  some  of  the  most  profound 
as  well  as  the  most  subtle  pictures  of  human  relationships. 
For  striking  examples  of  this  method  we  turn  to  the  French. 
Flaubert,  Balzac,  de  Maupassant,  in  such  pieces  as  Madame 
Bovary,  Eugenie  Grandet,  and  A  Piece  of  String,  take  lives 
which  in  their  superficial  events  seem  entirely  ordinary,  and 
bring  out  the  elements  of  drama  and  tragedy  that  are  in 
them.  Katherine  Mansfield  and  Aldous  Huxley  are  con- 
temporary English  examples  -of  the  use  of  similar  ma- 
terial. 

PHE  novelist  and  the  social  caseworker  have  in  com- 
JL  mon  fundamental  aims  which  should  produce  certain 
similarities  in  the  results  of  their  work.  They  share  the 
desire  to  create  a  picture,  to  make  the  people  whom  they 
have  seen — whether  actually  or  in  the  mind — stand  out  as 
real  and  vivid,  as  individuals  who,  however  much  they  may 
resemble  other  individuals  of  the  same  race  or  class  or  situa- 
tion, have  nevertheless  certain  distinctions  which  set  them 
apart  and  which  constitute  their  claim  to  individual  atten- 
tion. Surely,  this  principle  lies  back  of  the  whole  theory 
of  case  work  as  opposed  to  social  legislation  and  to  other 
social  activities  which  are  based  on  common  rather  than 
individual  needs.  And  surely,  however  much  it  may  be  lost 
sight  of,  this  principle  must  be  the  basis  of  the  case  his- 
tory— the  fundamental  reason  for  having  a  detailed  record 
of  the  dealings  of  an  organization  with  each  family  or  in- 
dividual under  its  care. 

Again,  the  necessity  for  analyzing,  for  presenting  in  detail 
the  situation  in  which  people  find  themselves,  is  one  com- 
mon to  the  writer  of  fiction  and  the  writer  of  case  histories. 
The  "problem"  novel  or  play,  so-called,  is  no  longer  talked 
of ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  practically  every  piece  of  real- 
istic drama  or  fiction  contains  a  problem.  The  problem 
may  be  one  of  mental  traits,  as  in  Galsworthy's  recent  play 
Loyalties,  or  of  circumstances,  as  in  his  earlier  Silver  Box  ; 
it  may  or  may  not  be  left  to  the  reader  to  guess  the  final 
outcome,  but  the  problem — what  writers  sometimes  call  the 
situation — nevertheless  exists.  In  like  manner  the  situation 
with  which  the  caseworker  deals  may  develop  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  or  may  be  found  to  be  one  with  which 
it  is  impossible  to  deal  successfully.  In  either  case  it  is 
essential  that  the  situation  be  so  clearly,  so  fully  analyzed 
that  'no  doubt  is  left  of  the  reasons  for  each  step  that  is 
taken  to  adjust  the  individual  to  his  environment,  or,  if 
adjustment  is  impossible,  of  the  reasons  for  failure.  Each 
writer,  if  he  is  to  succeed,  has  to  make  his  story  convincing 
to  the  reader;  each  must  produce  a  picture  which  will  stand 
out  vividly  and  present  a  situation  which  has  been  grasped 
in  its  main  elements. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  the  task  confront- 
ing the  maker  of  the  case  record  and  that  of  the  writer  of 
fiction  is  created  by  the  element  of  time.  The  successful 
novelist  finds  the  style  best  suited  for  bringing  out  the  par- 
ticular bit  of  human  life  he  has  chosen  to  portray,  and  most 
congenial  to  his  own  temperament.  He  then  works  as  long 
as  he  feels  is  necessary  to  produce  the  effect  he  is  seeking. 
When  the  caseworker  comes  to  presenting  similar  material, 
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instead  of  having  three  months,  six  months  or  two  years  in 
which  to  mull  over  each  history,  to  decide  how  it  may  best 
be  presented,  just  which  facts  of  all  those  in  his  possession 
to  include  and  which  to  leave  out,  he  usually  is  fortunate 
if  he  has  half  an  hour  in  which  to  consider  all  this  and 
actually  dictate  his  story.  Could  the  novelist  do  better  in 
the  same  circumstances?  The  method  chosen,  under  these 
conditions,  becomes  almost  inevitably  that  which  is  easiest 
for  the  particular  worker:  either  he  jots  down  a  mass  of 
detail,  grouped,  perhaps,  under  the  general  headings  of 
health,  home  conditions,  financial  situation,  but  without 
other  selection ;  or  rigidly  eliminates  all  observations  that 
have  no  direct  bearing  on  the  immediate  problem  with  which 
he  is  concerned.  This  last  method  produces  the  record  with 
which  we  are  all  too  familiar,  complete  perhaps  as  to  ex- 
ternal facts,  but  leaving  the  reader  in  the  dark  as  to  what 
manner  of  people  he  is  reading  about.  Their  personal  char- 
acteristics, their  temperaments  are  doubtless  a  definite  part 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  of  the  history;  but  the  dif- 
ficulty of  putting  into  words  .these  intangible  qualities,  and 
especially  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  them  with  the  exact- 
ing form  of  the  record,  its  invariable  statement  of  the  source 
of  information,  its  emphasis  on  concrete  observations  rather 
than  conclusions,  makes  it  easier  to  leave  them  out. 

We  cannot  deny  the  need  of  including  the  sources  of 
information,  nor  the  importance  of  eliminating  vague  gen- 
eralizations and  opinions  from  the  reports.  Much  time  and 
effort  have  been  spent  in  making  the  record  of  the  greatest 
possible  practical  value  as  an  aid  in  understanding  and 
solving  the  problems  of  the  family.  We  must  not,  how- 
ever, imagine  that  because  we  have  done  away  with  the  in- 
accuracies of  the  personal  equation  in  the  record,  we  have 
likewise  eliminated  them  from  the  impression  produced 
by  it. 

THE  social  record  must,  above  all,  serve  an  immediate 
practical  purpose  and  must  for  this  reason  contain 
many  facts  which  the  novelist,  if  he  chooses  a  more  impres- 
sionistic method  in  writing  up  the  same  story,  may  eliminate 
without  loss  of  clearness.  Then  again,  the  social  worker 
frequently  sets  down  facts  or  observations  which,  in  the 
light  of  further  developments,  have  little  relevancy  to  the 
situation  but  which  at  the  time  seem  important.  He  can- 
not plan  ahead  and  see  the  outcome  of  his  story,  the  events 
which  are  to  lead  up  to  its  climax.  So  it  becomes  impos- 
sible for  hiin  to  choose  material  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  novelist  chooses  it.  And,  of  course,  he  cannot  exercise 
the  novelist's  prerogative  of  omniscience,  of  looking  into  the 
minds  of  his  characters  and  reading  their  thoughts. 

Yet,  the  imaginative  writer  no  less  than  the  recorder  of 
facts  is  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  professionalism — the  ten- 
dency, that  is,  to  make  the  form  of  the  story  an  end  in 
itself,  the  tendency,  even,  to  make  his  work  what  the  public 
or  the  person  in  authority  seems  to  demand,  rather  than 
what  he  himself  feels  to  be  true  to  life.  The  novelist  may 
become  sentimental,  romantic,  satirical  or  he  may  cater  to 


a  taste  for  pictures  of  the  dreary,  depressing  sordid  side 
life.     The  social  worker,  also  suffering  from  too  great  at 
tendon  to  a  set  standard  imposed  from  the  outside,  whethe 
intentional  or  unconscious,  may  become  over-technical,  with 
a  tendency  to  condense  for  the  sake  of   uniformity   until 
language   becomes  a  meaningless   jargon,    the   client's   per- 
sonality loses  all  flavor,  and  the  record  is  made  to  read  as 
much  as  possible  like  a  hospital  chart.    Or  he,  too,  may  see 
too  much  of  the  same  color  tone  in  the  life  about  him. 

When  the  novelist  or  dramatist  describes  life  not  real- 
istically as  he  sees  it  but  critically,  applying  to  it  his  own 
reflections,  we  may  yet  accept  and  admire  it,  provided  the 
work  be  honest  and  the  personality  a  strong  one.  An  out- 
standing example  of  this  type  of  writing  is  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  Though  his  people  are  not  "true  to  life"  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  we  listen  to  them  to  know  Shaw's  thought 
about  them  and  the  situations  in  which  they  find  them- 
selves. 

The  social  worker  as  a  recorder  is  rather  more  like  a 
pane  of  glass,  revealing  objects  but  not  itself  seen.  A  poor 
record  may  be  a  wonderful  expression  of  the  personality  of 
the  writer,  but  we  would  rather  he  found  other  means  of 
expression.  Nevertheless,  no  one  writing  case  histories  can 
be  altogether  a  pane  of  glass.  There  will,  obviously,  be 
almost  as  marked  individual  variation  among  good  records 
as  between  good  records  and  bad.  And  no  really  good 
record  can  fail  to  reveal  to  some  degree  the  personality  of 
the  writer,  no  matter  how  carefully  he  may  try  to  subdue 
his  own  opinion  and  feelings,  just  as  any  objective  piece  of 
descriptive  writing  must  reflect  the  author. 

The  desirability,  as  well  as  the  possibility,  of  making  every 
social  case  record  as  distinct,  as  individual,  as  a  good  play 
or  novel,  may  well  be  questioned  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  statistician  or  of  the  student  of  social  problems.  But 
if  we  grant  that,  without  loss  of  immediate  or  ultimate 
practical  value,  the  social  record  can  profitably  be  made 
more  truly  a  picture  of  the  life  of  the  individuals  who  form 
its  subject,  then  indeed  we  cannot  urge  too  strongly  upon 
the  attention  of  caseworkers  the  value  of  keeping  company 
with  the  writers  of  fiction,  and  of  studying  their  methods 
of  clear,  accurate  and  simple  portrayal  of  human  lives. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  of  the  overburdened  case- 
worker that  he  should  bring  to  his  clients  the  same  sen- 
sitiveness, the  same  illuminating  and  penetrating  insight 
that  the  novelist  shows  toward  the  children  of  his  imagi- 
nation. And  it  is  not  only  to  the  modern  realist  that  he 
may  go  for  help.  Any  of  the  great  writers,  from  Chaucer 
— if  we  dare  go  so  far  back — to  Hardy,  any  writer,  how- 
ever unskilled  in  other  ways,  who  sets  down  truly  and  viv- 
idly the  human  nature  he  has  observed,  can  be  of  practical 
help  to  the  social  caseworker.  It  may  be  objected  that  this 
seemingly  simple  and  fundamental  qualification — to  set 
down  truly  and  vividly  the  human  nature  observed- — is  a 
gift  possessed  only  by  great  writers.  But  this  need  not  dis- 
courage us,  who  will  never  be  known  among  the  immortals, 
from  learning  all  we  can  from  them. 


Fifty  Years  of  Child  Welfare 


By  LILLIAN  D.  WALD 


iHREE  books  have  been  se- 
lected by  the  president  of  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work 
jas  marking  distinct  eras  in  the  con- 
Isciousness  of  social  relationship  in 
[America.  The  nomenclature  current 
!  in  the  periods  cited  is  in  itself  an 
I  indication  of  the  changing  attitudes, 
'  or  perhaps  of  the  changing  circum- 
stances with  which  students  of  the 
I  social  order  are  vitally  concerned. 

As  it  would  be  manifestly  impossible  in  a  brief  article 
to  cover  the  wide  range  of  social  conditions  in  the  three 
epochs,  this  article  will  consider  the  condition  of  children, 
and  the  social  convictions  concerning  them,  as  reflected  in  the 
philosophy,  institutions  and  legislation  of  the  times. 

Dangerous  Classes— 1872 

T  ORING  BRACE  discovered  and  gave  eloquent  and 
L~f  moving  testimony  to  the  existence  of  a  class  labeled 
"dangerous  to  society."  He  knew  that  his  discovery  would 
probably  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  prosperous  and  com- 
placent New  York,  unless  he  showed  that  the  existence  of 
this  "class"  was  a  threatening  menace. 

The  picture  that  he  presented  to  the  dwellers  behind  the 
brownstone  fronts  depicted  little  children  sharing  their 
night's  lodging  with  the  wharf  rats,  asleep  in  barrels,  under 
stoops  and  stairways ;  waifs  there  were  in  large  numbers 
unhoused,  unwashed,  unwarmed,  unfed  and  unmothered. 

With  the  memory  of  the  draft  riots  of  1863  still  in  his 
mind,  Brace  probably  represented  the  universal  attitude  of 
the  educated  toward  the  denizens  of  the  so-called  "slums." 
He  says: 

Let  but  the  law  lift  its  hand  from  them  for  a  season,  or 
let  the  civilizing  influence  of  American  life  fail  to  reach  them, 
and,  if  the  opportunity  offered,  we  should  see  an  explosion 
from  this  class  which  might  leave  the  city  in  ashes  and  blood. 

And  indeed  the  situation  cried  out  for  help;  there  were 
from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand  homeless,  vagrant  youth  ;  sixty 
thousand  illiterate;  but,  despite  these  facts,  Brace  writes: 


As  illustrated  by  three  books: 


DANGEROUS  CLASSES 

Charles  Loring  Brace— 1872 

HOW  THE  OTHER  HALF  LIVES 

Jacob  A.  Riis— 1890 

THE  HOUSE  ON  HENRY  STREET 

Lillian  D.  Wald— 1915 


Crime  and  pauperism  were  not  deep- 
ly stamped  in  the  blood  of  the  popula- 
tion— a  boundless  hope  pervaded  and 
there  was  np  fixity  of  despair. 


The  establishment  of  the  News- 
boys' Lodging  House,  most  identified 
with  his  propaganda,  was  supposed 
to  meet  this  urgent  need,  and  child- 
saving  agencies  were  given  an  impetus 
in  America  unknown  before  the  stir- 
ring challenge  of  Loring  Brace. 

Another    reaction,    however,    was 

manifest  in  the  juvenile  literature  of  the  day,  wherein  the 
two-legged  "wharf  rats"  were  depicted  as  lads  of  heroic 
stature,  accomplishing  great  feats  and  usually  marrying  the 
employer's  daughter. 

Though  social  work,  implying  the  trained  approach  now 
so  familiar  to  students  and  socially  minded  people,  had  not 
been  conceived,  the  pioneer  work  for  later  development  was 
undoubtedly  laid  in  Brace's  discovery  and  the  fact  that  he 
formulated  methods  to  remedy  the  evils  as  he  saw  them 
and  roused  interest  in  his  "discovery." 

New  York  in  1872  was  another  world.  People  were  not 
ashamed  to  call  the  edges  of  the  city  "slums."  The  annual 
death  rate  of  New  York  was  28.79  per  thousand.  [In  1922 
it  was  11.93.]  For  Gotham  Court,  on  Cherry  Street,  the 
rate  was  195  per  thousand.  The  conditions  in  New  York 
at  that  time,  while  perhaps  no  worse  than  those  in  London, 
Glasgow,  Naples,  Amsterdam,  or  Marseilles,  were  fright- 
ful, though  the  city  was  not  yet  built  up.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Health  in  1866  reported  a  population  of  196,- 
510  per  square  mile,  or  sixteen  square  yards  per  person  in 
the  Eleventh  Ward,  and  in  the  Fourth  Ward — the  section 
once  the  home  of  President  Washington,  and  where  our 
Governor  "Al"  Smith  was  born — were  huge  barracks,  one 
said  to  contain  1,500  persons,  underground  cellars  crowded 
with  people.  Our  author  tells  of  a  dark,  smoky  cellar  that 
was  home  for  two  men  and  their  wives,  a  girl  of  thirteen, 
two  men  and  a  boy  of  seventeen,  a  mother  and  two  boys  of 
fifteen  and  ten,  a  mother  and  two  boys  of  nine  and  eleven, 
a  total  of  fourteen  persons — and  he  adds  that  such  condi- 
tions are  frequent. 


1872 

The  cheapest  and  most  efficacious 
way  of  dealing  with  the  Dangerous 
Classes  of  large  cities  is  not  to  punish 
them,  but  to  prevent  their  growth;  to 
so  throw  the  influences  of  education  and 
discipline  and  religion  about  the  aban- 
doned and  destitute  youth  of  our  large 
towns;  to  so  change  their  material 
circumstances,  and  draw  them  under 
the  influence  of  the  moral  and  fortunate 
classes,  that  they  shall  grow  up  as 
useful  producers  and  members  of 
society,  able  and  inclined  to  aid  in  its 
progress. 


From  the  three  prefaces: 

1890 

The  sufferings  and  the  sins  of  the 
"other  half,"  and  the  evil  they  breed 
are  but  just  punishment  upon  the  com- 
munity that  gave  it  no  other  choice. 
.  .  .  The  tenements  are  the  hot-beds  of 
the  epidemics  that  carry  death  to  rich 
and  poor  alike;  the  nurseries  of  pauper- 
ism and  crime  that  fill  our  jails  and 
police  courts;  that  throw  off  a  scum  of 
forty  thousand  human  wrecks  to  the 
island  asylums  and  workhouses  year  by 
year;  that  turned  out  in  the  last  eight 
years  a  round  half  million  beggars  to 
prey  upon  our  charities. 
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1915 

During  the  two  decades  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  Settlement  there  has  been 
a  significant  awakening  on  matters  of 
social  concern,  particularly  those  affect- 
ing the  protection  of  children  through- 
out society  in  general;  and  a  new  sense 
of  responsibility  has  been  aroused 
among  men  and  women,  but  perhaps 
more  distinctively  among  women,  since 
the  period  coincides  with  their  freer 
admission  to  public  and  professional 
life.  The  Settlement  is  in  itself  an 
expression  of  this  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  CHILD  WELFARE 


IN  1872 

The  newsboys' 
house,  from  the 
Dangerous  Classes 
of  New  York  by 
Charles  Loring 
Brace 


The  first  tenement  house  law,  passed  in  1867,  gave  dis- 
cretionary power  to  the  Board  of  Health  established  the 
year  before,  and  in  reality  was  never  enforced.  In  fact, 
not  until  1895,  when  the  Tenement  House  Act  was  passed, 
was  provision  made  for  enforcement  of  the  statute. 

There  was  no  compulsory  education  law  before  1874. 
The  truancy  law  of  1853  exempted  from  school  attendance 
all  children  engaged  in  "lawful"  occupation,  a  term  which 
was  very  generously  defined.  In  1856  the  New  York 
Times,  speaking  of  the  homeless  children  under  twelve, 
said: 

Prussia  has  long  practiced  a  compulsory  educational  system 
on  the  gentle  and  simple  alike.  .  .  .  Whether  we  here  in  New 
York,  with  our  jargon  of  languages  in  the  lower  strata  of 
society,  can  do  anything  under  the  same  involuntary  methods 
to  catch  hold  of  the  30,000  young  vagrants  that  fill  our  gutters, 
is  doubtful.  But  experiments  in  our  educational  as  in  our 
industrial  system,  will  have  to  be  made  if  we  are  to  hold  our 
rank  as  an  enlightened  city. 

The  Newsboys'  Lodging  House  had  already  been  estab- 
lished by  Brace  before  he  wrote  his  book,  and  the  homeless 
lad  aroused  the  social  conscience  most  readily.  The  motive, 
in  part,  at  least,  is  indicated  in  an  editorial  of  1867,  which 
read: 

It  is  a  cheap  and  beautiful  substitute  for  jails  and  gallows, 
and  puts  human  beings  to  better  uses  than  hangings,  while 
they  are  fit  for  better  uses.  By  all  means  let  it  be  perpetuated 
as  indispensable  to  humanity  and  public  safety. 

But  Brace  saw  the  need  of  other  reforms,  and  his  program 
showed  prophetic  genius.  Some  of  its  planks  should  be 
posted  upon  the  highways  to  show  what  has  been  accom- 
plished, and  also  to  rebuke  the  slothfulness  of  social  enter- 
prise. 

Students  need  to  be  reminded  that  the  period 
of  the  seventies  antedated  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration. America  was  "the  land  of  opportu- 
nity." The  sufferings  of  the  poor  were  con- 
sidered due  either  to  misfortune  or  their  own 
shiftlessness.  The  Benjamin  Franklin  axioms 
were  the  infallible  remedies,  to  which  was 
added  Horace  Greeley's  "Go  West,  young 
man."  The  great  idea  was  to  get  rid  of  the 
elements  with  supposed  criminal  inclinations, 
mixed  with  the  genuine  belief  that  the  West 
gave  unlimited  golden  opportunities.  This 
philosophy  is  reflected  in  a  farewell  speech  of 
a  small  newsboy  to  his  friends  before  travel- 
ing to  the  fanner  in  the  West,  which  Mr. 
Brace  quotes: 

Boys,  guntlemen,  chummies:  Perhaps  you'd 
like  to  hear  summit  about  the  West,  the  great 
West,  the  great  West  where  you  know  so 


'many  of  our  old  friends  are  settled 
down  and  growin'  up  to  be  great 
men,  maybe  the  greatest  men  in 
the  great  Republic.  Boys,  that's  the 
place  tor  growing  Congressmen, 
and  Governors  and  Presidents.  Do 
you  want  to  be  newsboys  always, 
and  shoeblacks,  and  timer  mer- 
chants in  a  small  way  by  selling 
matches?  If  you  do  you'll  stay  in 
New  York,  but  if  you  don't  you'll 
go  West  and  begin  to  be  farmers, 
for  the  beginning  of  a  farmer,  my 
boys,  is  the  making  of  a  Congress- 
man and  a  President.  .  .  .  How  do 
you  know  but,  if  you  are  honest 
and  good  and  industrious,  you  may 
get  so  ...  you'll  have  servants  of 
all  kinds  to  tend  you. 

Public  funds  were  contributed  in  very  small  measure  in- 
deed, and  the  following  indicates  the  prevailing  point  of 
view  in  relative  values.  In  1867,  the  legislature  appropri- 
ated $30,000  for  the  Children's  Aid  Society,  $40,000  for 
the  House  of  Reformation  for  Juvenile  Delinquents, 
$12,000  for  city  dispensaries,  $IOO,OOO  for  Inebriates' 
Asylum,  and  a  year  later  $75,000  for  "additional  facilities 
for  burying  pauper  dead." 

Dangerous  Classes,  the  book,  revealed  the  social  measure 
of  the  times  in  its  omission  of  all  comment  on  the  frightful 
sweat  shops  and  very  slight  reference  to  the  causes  of  poverty. 

How  the  Other  Half  Lives     1890 

TACOB  RIIS,  whose  lovable  personality  is  not  forgotten, 
J  contributed  a  most  important  service  in  his  warm-hearted 
advocacy  of  the  "children  of  the  slums."  Conditions  had 
vastly  changed  on  the  lower  East  Side,  the  same  section  for 
which  Brace  had  labored,  but  the  conditions  of  housing,  in- 
adequate schooling  and  lack  of  recreation  had  crept  up  the 
whole  length  of  Manhattan  Island,  and,  though  a  good  deal 
of  social  legislation  had  been  passed  in  the  previous  twenty 
years,  it  was  badly  enforced. 

Riis,  in  his  book,  designated  the  people  who  lived  in  what 
he  still  called  the  "slums,"  as  different,  indicating  it  in  the 
title  of  the  book. 

In  1884  the  Tenement  House  Commission  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature  to  the  need  for  small  parks  in  ten 
districts,  but  it  was  not  until  1896  that  the  first  of  the  small 
parks  of  New  York,  which  have  since  arisen  on  the  debris 
of  destroyed  slums,  was  finished  at  Mulberry  Bend.  This 
was  the  location  singled  out  by  Jacob  Riis  himself,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Police  Headquarters,  from  which  the  dear 
man  had  cried  out  with  dramatic  effectiveness  against  the 


IN  1890 

A  rag  pickers' 
home,  from  How 
theOtherHalf Lives 
by  Jacob  A.  Riis 
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wrongs  to  the  little  children.  He  told  stories  to  illustrate  his 
point,  with  inimitable  tenderness.  "Perfectly  good  children 
spoiled,"  was  his  appraisal.  He  brought  flowers  from  his 
country  home;  and  though  he  witnessed,  as  reporter  in  the 
police  courts,  the  tragedies  of  crime  and  misdemeanor,  he 
saw  that  children  were  eternally  precious.  He  was  in  part 
responsible  for  what  might  be  called  the  chief  characteristic 
of  the  early  nineties,  in  regard  to  the  betterment  of  the 
conditions  of  the  poor,  namely,  a  wholesome  spirit  of  in- 
quiry. 

People  like  Riis  no  longer  took  for  granted  the  necessity 
for  slums  or  the  viciousness  of  their  inhabitants ;  and,  in 
discussing  the  causes  of  their  bad  conditions,  he  gives  as  the 
three  most  important,  low  wages,  bad  housing  conditions 
and  intemperance.  He  says: 

There  is  a  closer  connection  between  the  wages  of  the  tene- 
ment and  the  vices  and  improvidence 
of  those  who  dwell  in  them,  than  we 
with  the  guilt  of  the  tenement  upon 
our  heads  are  willing  to  admit,  even 
to  ourselves. 

The  turning  point  in  actual  con- 
ditions in  New  York,  which  most 
influenced  social  thinking  and  made 
the  outlook  of  Mr.  Riis  (himself 
an  immigrant),  upon  the  world  of 
New  York  so  different  from  that 
of  Brace,  came  with  the  newer  im- 
migration. In  the  eighties  began 
the  inrush  of  Italians,  Russian 
Jews  and  other  Southern  and  East- 
ern European  peoples  which  con- 
tinued with  unbroken  force  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  war. 
Israel  Zangwill  coined  the  phrase 
the  "melting  pot,"  and  the  presence 
of  the  multiplying  racial  groups 
stirred  new  thought  and  helped 
to  develop  new  methods;  but  the 
philanthropists  still  stressed  the 
need  of  bringing  out  from  the  dif- 
ferent types  a  single  American  pat- 
tern, believing  that  disease  and 
sweat  shop  conditions  were  due  to 
ignorance.  Riis  certainly  was  a 
great  influence  in  veering  thought 
to  the  quality  of  the  children  and 
in  broadening  and  enlarging  a  con- 
ception of  their  essential  needs. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that,  as  Loring  Brace  is 
identified  with  the  establishment  of  the  Newsboys'  Lodging 
House,  Jacob  Riis's  name  will  be  most  readily  identified  with 
the  small  parks  movement  and  the  need  of  play  for  little 
children. 

The  House  on  Henry  Street — 1915 

THE  preface  to  the  book  indicates  the  revolution  in  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  people  towards  the  multiple  prob- 
lems called  "social": 

During  the  two  decades  of  the  existence  of  the  settlement, 
there  has  been  a  significant  awakening  on  matters  of  social 
concern,  throughout  society  in  general ;  and  a  new  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility has  been  aroused  among  men  and  women,  but  per- 
haps more  distinctively  among  women,  since  the  period  coin- 
cides with  their  freer  admission  into  public  and  professional 
life.  The  settlement  is  in  itself  an  expression  of  this  sense 
of  responsibility,  and,  under  its  roof,  many  divergent  groups 
have  come  together  to  discuss  measures  for  the  "many  mind- 
less mass  that  most  needs  helping,"  and  often  to  assert  by 
deed  their  faith  in  democracy. 


IN    1915 

The  door  of  opportunity,  from  The  House  on 
Henry  Street,  by  Lillian  D.  Wald 


Schools  to  train  social  workers  were  established  that  pro- 
fessional efficiency  might  be  standardized  and  that  senti- 
mental, often  unwise,  though  kindly  disposed  people  might 
be  trained  into  intelligent  exercise  of  their  good  will.  The 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  was  rechristened 
Conference  for  Social  Work,  indicative  of  an  altered  atti- 
tude. Current  literature,  and  the  conference  itself,  give 
emphasis  to  the  conviction  of  interrelations  and  the  mutual 
responsibilities  between  people ;  "class"  is  taboo,  and  research 
is  directed  towards  the  underlying  causes  that  victimize 
human  beings  worthy  in  themselves,  and  dignified  with 
"rights"  and  obligations. 

Evidence  of  the  changed  social  relations  between  the 
period  of  the  pitiful  little  wharf  rats — "dangerous" ;  Jacob 
Riis's  "other  half" ;  and  the  period  of  The  House  on  Henry 

Street  is  recorded  in  the  social  leg- 
islation for  the  protection  of  chil- 
dren, the  expansion  of  the  educa- 
tion financed  by  the  state,  the  nu- 
merous demonstrations  for  which 
money  is  lavishly  provided  that  in- 
telligence may  be  awakened  to  the 
needs  of  society.  The  campaign 
to  popularize  scientific  discoveries 
for  protection  of  health  and  pre- 
vention of  disease,  the  establish- 
ment of  medical  inspection  in  the 
schools,  and  the  creation  of  the  pub- 
lic health  nurse,  called  the  "unique 
American,"  a  list  of  achievements 
too  lengthy  to  be  enumerated  in 
this  article. 

Selection  of  the  outstanding  in- 
novations reflecting  the  newer  at- 
titude would  perhaps  single  out 
first  the  establishment  of  the  social 
settlements,  based  upon  the  funda- 
mental needs  of  intimate  first-hand 
knowledge  of  people  and  industrial 
conditions,  the  emphasis  laid  upon 
the  likeness  of  peoples  and  not  their 
difference;  second  the  creation  of 
institutions  supported  from  the 
contributions  of  all  the  citizens — 
taxation — that  there  might  be  a 
newer  approximation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  democracy;  and,  finally, 
the  creation  of  the  Federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  a  realization  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
in  its  children,  the  obligation  of  the  government  to  guard 
them  that  the  future  of  the  republic  might  be  assured  through 
the  culture  of  its  children. 

The  House  on  Henry  Street  was  doubtless  selected  as 
the  third  book  because  it  also  had  its  origin  in  the  field 
served  by  Loring  Brace  and  Jacob  Riis.  It  is  only  one 
example  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  that  expresses  itself  in 
activities  emphasizing  the  dignity  of  human  beings,  the  rich 
potentialities  of  the  race,  the  obligation  to  the  newcomer 
and  the  importance  of  underlying  causes  that  develop  social 
problems.  The  erection  of  beautiful  school  buildings,  as- 
phalted streets,  small  parks,  recreation  piers,  are  a  few  of 
the  more  concrete  examples  of  this  change  of  attitude  to 
children. 

Perhaps  1872  was  the  period  of  fear  because  of  the  un- 
known elements  within  the  city.  Perhaps  1915,  and  the 
years  that  have  followed,  expressed  the  need  of  scientific 
inquiry  into  social  conditions.  To  prevent  evils  has  be- 
come the  common  aspiration. 


Miss  Nightingale:  R.  N.  U.  S.  A. 
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the  nursing  problem  is  depends  on  you. 
Are  you  a  health  officer,  a  hospital  superintend- 
ent,  member  of  a  board  of  education,  of  a  relief 
agency,  or  just  one  of  the  occasionally  or  habit- 
ually  sick  ?  Then  again,  it  is  perhaps  a  question 
of  your  and  her  idea  as  to  what  the  nurse's  place  is  in  the 
hierarchy  of  personal  and  public  service.  Is  she  a  sort  of 
glorified  housemaid,  a  substitute  for  the  dearly  beloved 
maiden  aunt  when  the  children  have  measles,  a  good  buffer 
against  a  too  curious  world  when  you  are  indulging  in  a 
case  of  "nerves"?  Is  she  a  makeshift  for  the  doctor  when 
the  school  board  wants  to  do  school  inspection  cheap?  Is 
she  the  statistician  of  the  local  charity  society,  or  lecturer 
on  the  intricacies  of  maternal  and  infant  life?  Does  she 
say  she  is  climbing  as  fast  and  as  high  as  her  good  running 
start  will  carry  her,  or  that  she 
has  arrived  at  a  predestined  goal? 
Now  is  the  time  to  crystallize 
your  thoughts  and  greet  the  facts 
clearly.  But  beware  of  trying  to  fix 
the  position  of  the  nurse,  for  is  she 
not  even  now  opening  the  gates  for 
her  oncoming  sisters  into  fields  of 
conquest  brighter,  broader,  more  fer- 
tile than  ever? 

To  begin  with,  we  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  profession  with  those  prac- 
tical ideals  and  personal  convictions 
which  have  made  all  that  is  good  of 
practitioners  of  medicine.  A  profes- 
sion certainly,  in  that  for  nurses  the 
body  politic  has  established  the  grades 
of  entrance,  the  path  of  labor  to  at- 
tainment of  rank  and  registry,  and 
warned  the  incompetent  and  undis- 
ciplined to  keep  their  distance. 

This  is  perhaps  the  principal  out- 
come of  the  two  books  which  give  the 
occasion  for  these  reflections:  Nurs- 
ing and  Nursing  Education  in  the 
United  States  —  a  survey  conducted  by 
a  committee  of  representative  medical 
and  nursing  educators  appointed  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  ;  and  the 
History  of  American  Red  Cross 
Nursing  —  a  voluminous  record  of  its 
development  from  the  time  of  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  to  the  present  day. 

Another  point  that  emerges  strong- 
ly, especially  from  the  .  first-named 
volume,  is  the  essential  character  of 
science.  Greater  knowledge  always 
develops  simplicity  of  service  ;  when 
we  knew  not  the  full  meaning  of  fever  or  blood  pressure,  of 
the  chemical  tests  of  body  fluids,  we  had  perforce  to  use  ways 
and  means  of  the  laboratory  and  limit  the  experimenters  to 
physicians.  As  soon  as  ever  the  chief  use  and  reasons  for  the 
tests  and  reactions  were  clear,  the  unloading  process  began  un- 


THE  HENRY  STREET  NURSE 

A  painting  by  Reni-Mel,  official  artist  of 
the  French  War  Department  and  president 
of  the  Center  of  Arts  of  Paris,  presented 
by  him  to  the  Henry  Street  Visiting  Nurse 
Service,  New  York,  for  its  new  administra- 
tion building  in  appreciation,  as  he  says,  of 
the  most  American  thing  he  has  found  in 
America 


til  we  see  now  the  nurse  sallying  forth  on  her  rounds  with  a 
kit  quite  as  complete  for  recording  the  progress  of  the  case  as 
many  a  doctor  knew  how  to  use  a  generation  ago. 

As  the  diagnosis  «nd  treatment  of  disease  becomes  more 
thoroughly  studied,  as  the  need  of  more  aids  and  servants  of 
the  sick  develops  specialists  within  and  without  the  hospital, 
the  physician  will  perforce  steadily  pass  on  to  the  nurse  what 
he  cannot  find  time  and  hands  and  eyes  to  do  and  record 
himself.  This  will  continue,  as  far  as  we  can  now  see, 
indefinitely  into  the  future. 

Again  we  see  a  process  of  absorption  and  unloading  in 
the  realm  of  public  health  protection :  While  not  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  sick  ask  for  or  get  medical  care,  all  the 
people  must  have  health  education  and  protection.  While 
the  number  of  physicians  graduating  in  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  but  half  of  the  output  of  the  previous  decade,  and 
the  country  has  grown  a  good  10  per  cent  in  the  same  time, 
a  call  for  the  peripatetic  teacher  of  health,  the  dispenser  of 
cheer,  courage,  skill  in  method,  knowledge  of  the  common 
enemy  disease,  has  become  insistent  and  increasing  in  force 
and  frequency  like  the  pulse  in  bounding  fever.  Between 
these  processes  anil  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and 
the  lengthened,  more  costly  process  of 
nurse  training,  the  sick  in  their  priv- 
ate capacities  have  felt  the  pinch. 

More  rarely  is  the  nurse  a  resident 
attendant,  more  often  the  swift,  deft 
messenger  who  serves  the  sick,  and 
trains  the  members  of  the  household 
to  carry  on  the  work  she  has  begun. 
Housing  shortage  and  the  eight-hour 
day  for  nurses  have  driven  many  of 
the  sick  to  hospitals  where,  in  the 
small  and  semi-private  wards,  those 
whose  illnesses  need  a  constant  care 
not  possible  for  the  visiting  or  hourly 
nurse  to  give,  get  something  better 
than  the  doctor  and  the  sick-nurse  in 
the  home  could  give  a  short  twenty 
years  ago. 

No  sleight  of  hand  will  bring  the 
nurse  back  on  a  wishing  carpet  as 
an  inexpensive  privilege  of  the  sick, 
a  twenty-four  hours  a  day  attendant 
in  the  home.  And  yet,  as  the  doctor 
has  unloaded  on  the  nurse,  and  now 
as  the  interne  is  in  process  of  passing 
to  the  hands  of  technicians  in  labor- 
atory and  clinic  and  wards  many  of 
the  details  which  need  deftness  and 
accuracy  rather  than  judgment  and 
discretion,  opinion  and  foresight,  so 
the  nurse  has,  while  in  hospital  train- 
ing and  as  graduate  in  charge  of 
wards,  needed  and  obtained  the  ward 
maid  to  do  the  routine,  non-educa- 
tional functions  of  house-cleaning 
and  fetching  and  carrying  that  need 
willing  and  quiet  feet  and  hands  rather  than  the  thinking 
mind  and  trained,  observant  eye  and  touch.  And  where 
graduates  alone  are  used  in  hospitals  and  costs  run  higher 
than  income,  the  practical  nurse,  the  understudy,  the  assist- 
ant of  the  trained  R.  N.,  comes  to  fill  a  widening  gap  and, 
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though  she  has  but  scanty  book  learning  and  little  or  no 
theory  and  laboratory  work  to  give  her  vision  and  back- 
ground for  growth,  this  latest  comer  to  the  sick-room  meets 
a  need  at  a  modest  cost  which  will  grow  as  soon  as  the 
supply  is  more  widespread. 

With  150,000  trained  nurses,  (an  increase  of  83  per  cent 
in  10  years),  of  whom  120,000  are  supposed  to  be  still  in 
the  private  field  and  11,000  in  public  health  nursing;  and 
another  150,000  attendants  and  nurses  of  less  than  the  best 
training  and  experience;  and  55,000  student  nurses  in  hos- 
pitals, we  have  a  ratio  of  one  nurse,  including  all  sorts,  to 
every  300  of  the  population. 

Note  well,  please,  you  who  still  have  memories  of  the 
nurse  of  a  generation  ago,  who  ran  the  cook  and  the  husband 
and  the  children  while  she  seemed  to  be  at  your  ready  call 
and  need  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night,  that  at  least 
5O,OOO  more  nurses  will  be  absorbed  into  public  health  work 
before  there  is  any  appreciable  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  bed-side  nurses  to  the  population  as  a  whole. 

But  why  save  you  the  pleasure  or  the  profit  of  reaching 
your  own  conclusions?  The  facts  are  before  you  in  the 
exquisite  accuracy  of  statement  for  which  Josephine  Gold- 
mark  is  already  famous.  Can  any  one  recall  a  picture  of 
any  other  profession  in  the  making,  so  fully  and  truly 


etched  as  this  survey  of  hers  for  the  Committee  on  Nursing 
and  Nursing  Education?  The  uses  and  abuses  are  sketched 
with  discretion  and  good  judgment.  Without  squeezing 
sentiment  out  in  an  effort  to  ape  the  disciples  of  efficiency, 
sob  stuff  has  no  place  in  the  vignettes  of  cases  and  personal 
service  studied  in  the  field.  The  committee  which  conceived, 
supported,  carried  out  and  presented  this  valuable  record 
of  one  of  the  triumphs  of  the  modern  social  order  has  put 
us  all  under  a  de"bt  which  we  can  severally  repay  by  learn- 
ing the  lesson  offered  and  applying  it  to  our  spheres  of 
influence,  be  they  institutional  or  personal,  educational  or 
the  so-called  practical. 

One  phase  of  American  nursing  history — that  of  the 
organization  and  development  of  the  nursing  service  of  the 
American  Red  Cross — has  been  gathered  in  elaborate  detail 
in  the  History  of  American  Red  Cross  Nursing,  an  official 
volume  written  and  edited  by  men  and  women  who  have 
been  active  in  the  development  of  the  work.  The  book  fol- 
lows the  Red  Cross  nurses  in  the  Spanish  war,  the  world 
war,  the  foreign  emergency  relief  program,  and  the  post- 
war developments  in  rural  and  public  health  nursing  and 
educational  work  in  which  the  Red  Cross  has  played  an 
active  part.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 
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THE   BURDEN  OF   UNEMPLOYMENT,   by   Philip   Klein.     Russell  Sage 
Foundation.     About  250  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

THE   bread  line  of  America  waxes  and   wanes  not 
only  with  the  seasons,  as  Mrs.  Bruere  pointed  out 
so    convincingly    in    the    last    number    of    SURVEY 
GRAPHIC,  but  at  intervals  of  years;    the  economists 
speak  of  "cyclical  fluctuations"  and  ordinary  men  of 
fat  and  lean  years,  of  prosperity  that  comes  and  goes — no 
one  quite  knows  why  or  how — and  hard  times  that  eat  up 
savings,  knock  out  the  weaker  business  concerns,  bring  thou- 
sands of  strangers  to  the  great  cities  to  beg  for  bread,  and 
make  it  hard  for  landlords  to  collect  rents.     Just  now  the 
farmers  voice  their  annual  complaint  that  enough  labor  can- 
not be  obtained  to  till  the  soil ;    there  is  a  boom  in  the  build- 
ing trades  and  the  steel  industry,   and,  generally  speaking, 
"business  is  looking  up."     Just  now,  therefore,  is  the  best 
of  all  times  to  look  into  the  problem  of  unemployment,  to 
prepare  measures  for  meeting  it,  to  be  ready  for  any  crisis 
that  may  come,  however  suddenly,  however  severe. 

We  are  repeating  ourselves.  We  said  the  same  thing  after 
the  depressions  in  1893-94,  >n  1907-08,  in  1914-15.  We 
must  repeat  ourselves ;  for  the  lesson  has  not  yet  been  learned. 
Committees  and  commissions  and  a  whole  library  of  discus- 
sion notwithstanding,  each  new  employment  crisis  finds  us 
equally  unprepared.  In  our  industrial  centers  today,  almost 
without  exception,  there  is  no  accumulation  of  jobs  that  can 
be  given  out  when  a  depression  sets  in;  no  accumulation 
of  reserve  funds  that  can  be  used  to  relieve  exceptional 
destitution  from  unemployment ;  no  machinery  to  get  to- 
gether quickly  the  forces  which,  combined,  could  ward  off 
the  worst  phenomena  of  a  trade  depression ;  no  machinery 
even  for  a  continuous  and  accurate  measurement  of  the 
employment  market. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has  added  a  notable  volume 
to  its  library  of  textbooks  on  social  practice  and  engineering, 
a  volume  which  goes  far  beyond  any  previous  attempt  to 
systematize  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the 
relief  problem  at  a  time  of  exceptional  unemployment  and  of 
the  best  craftsmanship  that  has  been  developed  in  meeting 
it.  If  a  study  so  thorough  and  sound  as  that  of  Mr.  Klein 


fails  to  awaken  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  a  desire  to  be 
prepared  for  emergencies,  then  nothing  will  avail ;  and  we 
must  look  forward  to  recurrent  lengthenings  of  the  bread 
line  at  intervals  of  some  years,  recurrent  fumblings  for 
remedies  for  evils  that  cannot  be  remedied  except  in  anti- 
cipation, recurrent  periods  of  intense  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing, all  the  more  bitter  because  they  are  largely  preventable. 
The  book  offers  no  simple  plan  or  program  that  can  be  writ- 
ten into  the  "objects"  and  budgets  of  existing  relief  organ- 
izations; "but  it  does  offer  guiding  principles  which  arise 
from  the  actual  successes  and  failures  of  relief  efforts  in 
fifteen  American  cities  during  the  last  depression,  principles 
which  must  be  considered  now  if  they  are  to  be  of  practical 
value,  and  not  when  mobs  of  angry  unemployed  men  throw 
stones  at  city  hall  windows  and  demand  that  something 
be  done  for  them. 

IT  is  difficult  briefly  to  summarize  these  principles;  diffi- 
cult chiefly  because  they  are  limited  to  certain  phases  of 
the  problem  and  admittedly  incomplete  in  themselves.  The 
aim  of  this  study  "is  to  give  some  account  of  the  unemploy- 
ment relief  measures  made  use  of  during  the  emergency 
period  of  1921-22,  projected  upon  a  background  of  as  many 
and  as  varied  American  cities  as  there  was  time  to  visit  and 
inquire  into  before  the  summer  of  the  latter  year."  It  may 
be  true,  though  we  doubt  it,  that  the  vast  literature  on  the 
relief  of  unemployment,  American  and  foreign,  is  of  no 
practical  value  today ;  but  Mr.  Klein's  findings  show  that  in 
some  respects  the  nature  of  the  last  depression  was  excep- 
tional, and  for  that  reason  it  would  have  been  well  to  check 
them  off  to  some  extent  against  the  findings  of  previous 
studies  that  are  embodied  in  the  reports  of  committees  and 
organizations  busy  during  the  depressions  of  1907-08  and 
1914-15.  For  the  crisis  of  1921  followed  a  period  of  ex- 
ceptional business  activity,  a  number  of  years  in  which 
wages  had  gone  up  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Not  only  did  it 
find  the  wage-earners  of  America  with  larger  reserves  to 
weather  the  storm,  but  there  were  still  current  the  well- 
known  tales  of  the  extravagance  of  American  workingmen ; 
employers  and  people  of  means  who  at  other  times  would 


be  sympathetic  with  the  struggles  of  the  unemployed  and 
their  families,  remembered  the  silk  shirts  and  pianos  and 
silverware  supposed  to  have  entered  in  such  large  masses 
into  the  possession  of  manual  workers  and  thought  it  might 
not  be  a  bad  thing  if  "labor"  were  taught  a  lesson  in  thrift 
and  contentment  with  a  less  costly  standard  of  life. 

But  more  particularly  is  this  study  limited — and  to  some 
extent  impaired — by  a  pessimism  which  assumes  that  the 
effects  of  a  trade  depression  must  in  the  main  continue  to  be 
what  they  have  always  been ;  that  large-scale  preventive 
effort  will  continue  to  be  lacking;  that  homeless  men  will 
continue  to  drift  into  the  cities  at  such  times ;  that  the  labor 
market  will  continue  to  remain  unorganized ;  that  employ- 
ers will  continue  to  disregard  the  interests  of  their  personnel 
in  their  sales  policies;  that  there  will  be  no  insurance  or 
industrial  maintenance  by  which  industries  will  in  normal 
times  get  ready  to  take  care  of  their  members  in  abnormal 
times. 

And  pessimism  in  another  form  must  be  mentioned  too. 
It  is  important  because  it  has  permeated  all  American  think- 
ing on  community  problems.  Whenever  a  task  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  is  neglected  or  badly  done  by  our  public  bodies, 
our  first  thought  is  not  how  to  stimulate  them  to  action  or 
how  to  improve  the  machinery  by  which  our  democracy 
does  its  own  work,  but  to  devise  machinery,  less  democratic, 
less  representative  of  the  whole  community;  by  which  we 
may  circumvent  the  inefficiency  or  lethargy  of  our  elected 
public  officers.  Mr.  Klein,  of  course,  admits  that  public 
employment  exchanges,  to  reach  maximum  efficiency,  must 
be  part  of  the  machinery  of  state  government,  with  at  least 
a  modicum  of  interstate  cooperation  under  federal  auspices. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  emphasis  of  his  treatment  of  this 
important  factor  is  laid  on  the  voluntary  organization  of 
emergency  employment  bureaus,  on  the  assumption  that  there 
will  be  no  public  employment  system  functioning  efficiently. 
Now  in  a  modern  industrial  civilization  the  maintenance 
of  a  continuous  index  of  economic  conditions  is  almost  the 
first  essential  of  government ;  until  we  insist  on  having  it, 
America  will  remain  what  it  is  now,  a  country  largely  with- 
out government  in  the  most  important  every-day  affairs  of 
its  citizens.  In  another  article  in  this  issue  the  question 
is  raised  whether  any  community  action,  when  it  becomes 
centralized,  does  not  automatically  assume  the  nature  of 
municipal  action.  The  whole  tendency  in  recent  years  has 
been  to  build  up  secondary  governments  in  our  cities — 
especially  in  the  meeting  of  social  needs;  and,  while  there 
may  be  something  to  be  said  for  it,  we  should  at  least  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  to  the  extent  that  we  entrench  these 
so-called  "community"  organizations,  we  are  undermining 
the  effectiveness  and  value  of  our  political  institutions. 

These  considerations,  applied  to  the  prevention  of  relief 
of  unemployment,  are  by  no  means  purely  academic.  As 
Mr.  Klein  points  out,  in  recent  years  there  has  been  an 
extraordinary  shift  in  the  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
the  public  welfare  from  generally  representative  bodies  to 
chambers  of  commerce  and  other  organizations  representa- 
tive in  the  main  of  one  class.  He  says: 

The  ascendency  of  city  chambers  of  commerce  and  the  ef- 
fect of  this  ascendency  not  only  upon  social  agencies  but  on 
social  work  as  a  whole,  is  a  matter  of  far-reaching  import- 
ance which  has  never  been  adequately  studied.  The  undefined 
relations  now  existing  undoubtedly  complicated  the  emergency 
situation  of  those  social  agencies  covered  by  the  present  study. 

And  again,  with  unusual  candor: 

The  development  of  the  general  activities  of  the  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  particularly  their  increasing  influence  on  the 
finances  and  policies  of  social  agencies,  placed  them  in  a  nat- 
ural position  to  assume  active  leadership  in  the  community 
effort  for  the  relief  of  unemployment  and  its  concomitant  dis- 
tress. But  at  this  point  the  basic  difficulty  with  these  cham- 
bers asserted  itself.  Their  membership  i«  very  largely  of  the 


employing  class;  their  interests,  whenever  a  possible  division 
between  capital  and  labor  presents  itself,  are  naturally  with 
the  former.  It  was  the  general  policy  of  employers  and  of 
all  the  business  interests  during  the  depression  of  1921-22  to 
interpret  the  situation  in  accordance  with  their  personal  in- 
terests. 

In  spite  of  these  reflections  and  in  spite  of  the  frequent 
hostility  on  the  part  of  the  organized  workers  to  the  efforts 
of  the  ad  hoc  unemployment  committees  thus  influenced,  the 
possibility  of  making  at  least  some  of  the  activities  carried 
on  by  these  bodies  functions  of  local  government  is  not 
seriously  discussed  and  evidently  was  not  seriously  considered 
by  those  among  whom  Mr.  Klein  sought  his  information. 
Instead,  the  voluntary  social  agencies,  and  especially  the 
family  welfare  agencies  which  usually  take  the  lead  in  such 
matters,  work  toward  constituting  themselves,  in  mutual 
cooperation  and  under  the  domination  of  the  business  in- 
terests, a  sort  of  secondary  municipal  government  for  the 
public  welfare.  Herein  lies  a  real  danger ;  the  outcome  of 
such  a  struggle  is  almost  a  foregone  conclusion :  while  in 
such  a  situation  there  may  be  much  progress  in  the  technical 
handling  of  the  task  of  relief,  there  is  an  ever  lessening 
chance  for  the  building  up  of  a  really  effective  machinery 
of  prevention. 

SO  much  for  the  limits  of  a  study  which,  as  already  in- 
dicated, in  other  respects  is  a  model  of  thoroughness 
and  will,  undoubtedly,  be  found  of  great  practical  usefulness 
by  social  workers  both  during  and  before  an  emergency. 
There  is  enough  evidence,  for  instance,  to  show  the  imprac- 
ticability of  a  direct  count  of  the  number  of  unemployed 
persons  during  a  crisis — a  method  on  which  infinite  effort 
and  time  has  often  been  wasted.  There  are  admirable  hints 
of  ways  and  means  to  construct  at  short  notice  workable 
barometers  of  economic  conditions,  assuming  no  permanent 
forms  of  measurement  to  be  in  existence.  There  is  praise- 
worthy insistence  on  decentralization  in  the  administration 
of  relief  with  centralization  in  planning.  There  is  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  small  committees  of  interested  per- 
sons succeed  where  large  committees  representative  of  differ- 
ent groups  and  organizations  are  apt  to  fail.  There  is 
emphasis  on  the  need  for  competency  in  relief  work  during 
normal  times  if  there  is  to  be  effective  meeting  of  distress 
in  abnormal  times.  There  is  condemnation  of  centralized 
registration  of  unemployed  persons  which  almost  invariably 
raises  false  hopes  and  undermines  a  desire  for  self-help  and 
mutual  help  within  a  neighborhood  or  group. 

There  is  not  quite  enough  emphasis,  it  seems  to  us,  on 
two  other  desiderata:  First,  the  accumulation  of  reserve 
funds  in  normal  times  for  meeting  abnormal  distress.  The 
last  crisis  has  demonstrated  that  a  depression  may  be  wel- 
comed by  the  employing  interests  as  a  wholesome  "deflation" 
of  wages,  so  that  at  such  a  time  there  is  little  sympathy  and 
generosity  for  the  unemployed  on  the  part  of  citizens  of 
means.  Second,  the  creation  in  normal  times  of  reserves  of 
personnel  that  can  be  relied  upon  as  an  effective  addition  to 
the  force  of  trained  and  competent  workers  in  times  of 
exceptional  demand  for  service. 

Many  other  points  in  this  report  offer  inviting  topics  for 
further  discussion.  We  can  only  mention  one  or  two. 

The  technique  of  dealing  with  landlords  when  large  num- 
bers of  tenants,  because  of  unemployment,  find  themselves  un- 
able to  pay  their  rent,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  thor- 
oughly developed.  If  we  were  not  so  averse  to  increasing  the 
functions  of  government,  the  creation  of  a  compulsory  system 
of  mutual  insurance  for  owners  of  dwellings  rented  below  a 
certain  rent  level  might  be  found  not  impracticable. 

Representation  of  wage-earners  on  the  boards  of  welfare 
agencies — facetiously  anticipated  in  another  article  in  this 
issue — might  do  much  to  overcome  the  hostility  of  labor  to 
casework  of  which  so  many  agencies  complain. 
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Certain  types  of  publicity,  condemned  because  of  their  senti- 
mental emphasis  on  factors  in  the  situation  not  conducive  to 
good  casework,  might  best  be  counteracted  by  an  effort  of 
the  agencies  themselves  to  present  their  work  to  the  public  in 
more  dramatic  forms  rather  than  shrouding  it  in  professional 
mystery. 

The  enthusiasm  of  such  groups  as  chapters  of  the  American 
Legion,  instead  of  being  discouraged  as  apt  to  lead  to  harmful 
forms  of  relief  or  duplication  of  work,  might  be  harnessed  to 
the  larger  effort  of  the  community  by  a  more  generous  offer 
of  skilled  assistance — provided,  as  suggested  above,  that  some 
progress  is  made  toward  solving  the  difficult  problem  of 
securing  adequate  numbers  of  competent  workers  in  an 
emergency. 

There  may  be  more  "room  for  originality  in  devising  jobs 
.  .  .  without  creating  artificial  tasks"  than  the  report  assumes. 
The  Salvation  Army  has  been  quite  successful  in  this  at  times; 
but  often  the  best  suggestions  come  from  groups  not  directly 
concerned  in  questions  of  relief.  In  the  average  community 
there  are  both  jobs  and  sources  of  credit  that  can  be  made 


available  if  the  unemployed  to  be  assisted  with  work  oppor- 
tunities are  grouped  into  appropriate  categories  as  regards 
skill  and  character.  With  imagination  and  resourcefulness, 
work  opportunities  for  unmarried  unemployed  men  can  often 
be  found  in  places  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  draft  married 
men  who  support  families. 

It  ought  to  be  possible  to  arouse  much  more  public  opinion 
than  has  been  usual  on  the  responsibility  of  employers,  not 
only  to  distribute  work  at  times  of  depression  in  the  least 
harmful  ways  but  also  to  do  the  utmost  within  their  means  to 
help  those  workers  whom  they  are  obliged  to  discharge. 

But  enough  of  these  suggestions — advanced  here  not  so 
much  as  important  addenda  to  the  book  under  review  but 
rsther  to  demonstrate  its  stimulating  quality.  For  the 
main  value  of  this  study  is  not  its  record  of  facts,  though 
there  are  many  facts  of  great  interest  to  the  student  of  the 
subject;  but  rather  its  analysis  of  experience  that  invites 
constructive  thinking.  B.  L. 


Instincts  vs.  Culture 


SOCIAL  CHANGE,  by  ll'iliiam  I'.  Ogburn.  B.  II.  Huebsch.  365  f£. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

THE  SOCIAL  PHILOSOPHY  OF  INSTINCT,  by  Charles  C.  Josey. 
Scribners.  J74  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

HUMAN  TRAITS  AND  THEIR  SOCIAL  SIGNIFICANCE,  by  Irwin 
Edmait.  Honghton,  Mifflin  Co.  467  pp.  Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  the 
SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  Robert  H.  Gault.     Henry  Holt  and  Co.     336 

pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  the   SURVEY. 

OUTLINE  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  by  William  McDougall.  Scribners.  456 
pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

THE  proper  study  of  mankind,  we  have  it  on  good 
authority,   is   man.      This   proper   study   has   passed 
through  many  stages  and  has  yielded  some  surprising 
results.     This  is  notably  true  in  the  field  of  man's 
mental    life.     The    study    of    mind    has    been    known    for 
ages  as  psychology.    That  word  means  the  science  of  Psyche, 
the  soul.     For  some  two  thousand  years,  psychology  lingered 
in  reverent  contemplation  of  the  soul.     But  within  the  last 
hundred  years  much  has  been  changed.     Professor  Cattell 
says   that   psychology   lost   its  soul    about   thirty   years  ago. 
For  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  been  trying  to  lose  con- 
sciousness ;    and   in   the   last   ten   years   it   has   almost   suc- 
ceeded in  losing  its  mind ! 

In  place  of  these  non-essential  imponderables,  psychology 
has  discovered  some  amazing  new  areas  of  mechanisms.  A 
dictionary  of  the  new  psychology  would  read  like  a  catalogue 
of  an  international  machinery  supply  house.  Of  the  terms 
that  would  be  included  in  that  dictionary,  we  are  here 
concerned  with  but  one,  that  one  almost  the  oldest  of  all. 
The  first  contribution  of  the  naturalistic  sciences  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  psychology  was  the  conception  of  in- 
stincts. Animals  had,  of  course,  long  been  suspected  of  being 
little  but  bundles  of  instincts ;  but  man's  nature  had  been 
carefully  guarded  from  any  such  imputation.  The  doctrine 
of  evolution  leveled  all  barriers.  Man  was  caught  in  the 
general  current  of  organic  life  and  swept  off  his  superior 
feet.  When  he  found  himself  again,  along  about  1890,  he 
realized  (take  it  from  James)  that  he  had  more  instincts 
than  any  known  animal.  Since  that  time,  his  instinctive  life, 
though  short,  has  been  an  exceedingly  merry  one.  The 
younger  generation,  so  to  speak,  has  been  reveling  in  in- 
stincts for  the  past  thirty  years.  McDougall's  Social  Psych- 
ology (published  in  igo.S)  marks  the  high  tide  of  this  revel. 
MrDougall  married  off  each  instinct  to  an  appropriate  emo- 
tion, and  brought  psychology  to  the  heights  of  romance. 
That  was  more  than  a  staid  science  could  endure.  Hence, 
since  the  scientific  world  recovered  from  the  first  shock 


of  surprise  at  *his  romanticism,  the  instincts  have  been 
marked  for  slaughter.  The  Day  has  arrived! 

In  his  Social  Change,  Professor  Ogburn  pronounces  a 
gentle  but  determinate  verdict.  Professor  Josey,  not  content 
with  any  such  moderation  will  have  an  end  of  all  instincts, 
at  once.  The  argument  is  worth  definition.  Human  per- 
sonality includes  two  elements,  hereditary  endowment  and 
acquired  culture.  The  former,  which  we  may  identify  with 
human  nature,  includes  both  native  capacities  and  native 
desires.  The  biologist  and  the  biological  psychologist  think 
of  this  native  endowment  as  primarily  instinctive,  and  they 
find  in  the  instincts  the  chief  elements  that  give  permanence 
and  continuity  to  the  life  of  man.  Human  nature  resides  in 
the  instincts,  and  human  nature  is  at  the  basis  of  all  human 
achievements.  Our  acquired  culture  is  but  a  fancy  cloak 
with  which  we  adorn  the  substantial  realities  of  the  human 
world.  Human  nature  assures,  and  assures  the  permanence 
of,  human  achievements.  But  because  human  nature  is  so 
ancient  and  so  persistent,  social  changes  can  be  brought  very 
slowly,  if  at  all. 

But  Professors  Ogburn  and  Josey  find,  in  common  with 
the  so-called  "culture  historians,"  that  man's  native  endow- 
ment is  not  nearly  so  elaborate,  or  so  determinate  as  the 
last  thirty  years  have  assumed.  For  them,  the  world's  ac- 
cumulated culture  is  the  important  factor  in  "human  nature" 
and  social  relationships.  Man's  original  endowment  is  but 
an  undifferentiated  framework,  upon  which  education,  act- 
ing through  the  community  life,  hangs  the  cultures  of  the 
ages.  Human  nature  cannot  be  changed ;  at  least,  not 
greatly.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence.  Civiliza- 
tion can  drape  the  same  original  human  nature  with  amaz- 
ing varieties  of  culture.  Practically  all  differentiations  of 
races,  institutions,  attitudes  and  outlooks  are  to  be  accounted 
for  by  these  inherited  differences,  not  of  native  instincts, 
but  of  cultures.  These  differences  in  culture  arise  out  of 
the  variant  factors  that  have  surrounded  any  particular  race 
in  its  development  of  its  culture.  These  factors  are  geo- 
graphical, climatic,  material ;  accidental  contacts  with  other 
peoples  and  the  accidental  selection  of  certain  results  for 
survival ;  the  slow  accumulations  of  the  ages. 

Hence,  original  human  nature  counts  for  little  in  the 
progress  of  the  race.  Man  is  not  a  biological  being;  he  is 
a  cultural  being.  His  history  is  not  determined  by  putative 
instincts,  but  by  the  accumulated  realities  of  his  culture.  If 
he  were  primarily  instinctive,  he  would  remain  essentially 
stationary.  But  culture  breeds  more  culture.  Humanitv 


grows,  progresses.  Culture  invents  new  forms  of  culture. 
The  steam  engine  invents  the  steam-boat,  and  the  steam-boat 
invents  the  ocean  liner.  Arithmetic  invents  algebra  and 
algebra  invents  the  infinitesimals. 

In  carrying  the  argument  through  to  its  conclusion,  Pro- 
fessor Ogburn  shows  much  moderation ;  but  Professor  Josey 
does  not  fear  a  little  dogmatism,  now  and  then.  For  this 
reason  Social  Change  is  rather  the  better  book  for  the  un- 
initiated to  read. 

Mr.  Edman's  Human  Traits  shows  curiously  little  in- 
fluence from  this  new  development.  His  human  traits  are 
still  quite  the  older  biological  traits:  he  enumerates  prac- 
tically all  the  old-time  instincts.  Hence,  his  book  is  a  val- 
uable corrective  to  the  enthusiasms  of  the  new  school. 

With  the  soul  abolished,  consciousness  lost  and  the  mind 
tottering  out  of  psychology,  one  looks  in  Professor  Gault's 
Social  Psychology  for  something  to  take  the  place  of  these 
once  useful  concepts.  But  one  looks  in  vain.  Mind  and 
soul  do  not  appear  in  the  book.  "Self"  appears  only  in  a 
compound.  Human  beings  have  dissolved  to  systems  of 
behavior,  and  they  move  like  fragments  of  old  blue-prints 
through  fantastic  dances  in  an  engineer's  attic.  Social  psych- 
ology is  strong  on  analytics;  it  has  little  to  do,  as  yet,  with 
synthesis. 

In  the  four  books  so  far  discussed,  there  is  much  tearing 
to  pieces,  as  is  necessary  in  science;  but  there  is  little  put- 
ting things  back  together,  as  is  necessary  in  life.  Doubtless 
the  next  ten  years  will  witness  a  battle  royal  between  the 
biological  psychologists  and  the  culture  historians.  Out  of 


such  a  desirable  battle,  something  positive  ought  to  appear. 
The  social  psychologists  ought  to  be  on  hand  to  conserve 
the  gains  and  clear  away  the  debris;  to  assure  the  world  a 
larger  social  understanding  and  a  more  secure  position  for 
the  next  battle  of  ideas. 

Something  of  this  service  is  promised  in  Professor 
McDougall's  Outline  of  Psychology.  Ten  years  ago, 
McDougall  was  looked  upon  as  the  leading  exponent  of 
the  predominant  career  of  instincts  in  human  nature.  Since 
then,  he  has  wandered  off  into  strange  fields.  But  this  new 
book  brings  him  back  to  the  old  discussion.  He  leaves  those 
socio-political  propagandisms  which  marked  (and  marred) 
his  Group  Mind  and  Is  America  Safe  for  Democracy? 
Readers  will  here  find  something  of  the  stimulus  of  his 
original  Social  Psychology.  But  that  older,  romantic  theor 
of  the  instincts  has  been  largely  modified,  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  the  culture  historians.  Moreover,  McDouga 
is  not  afraid  to  be  positive  and  constructive.  He  canno 
wholly  dispense  with  soul ;  he  has  a  real  use  for  mind ;  and 
consciousness  is  not  wholly  the  fantastic  thing  the  behavior 
ists  would  have  us  believe.  When  McDougall  gets  through 
with  human  personality,  something  substantial  remains! 

In  these  five  books,  social  workers,  teachers,  and  all  whc 
want  to  become  aware  of  the  discussions  that  now  rag 
through  the  field  of  social  psychology  will  find  stimulating 
arguments  and  cross-arguments.  But  all  readers  are  warned 
that  any  one  who  accepts,  as  final,  any  doctrine  or  argument 
in  psychology  today  does  so  at  his  own  risk,  not  to  say  peril ! 

J.  K.  H. 


The  Run  of  the  Shelves 


THE  QUARE  WOMEN,  by  Lucy  Furman.     Atlantic  Monthly  Press.     219 
pp.     Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

ONLY  the  "fotched-on" — those  who  come  from  the  flat 
world  outside — ever  refer  to  the  people  of  the  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  hills  as  "mountain  whites."  The  term  is  an 
anomaly  in  districts  where  a  Negro  is  almost  as  rare  as  an 
aeroplane,  but  its  frequent  use  is  symptomatic  of  the  aloofness 
and  ignorance  which  lingers  in  the  minds  of  those  who  talk 
of  their  cousins  in  the  hills  as  though  they  were  a  degraded  and 
outlandish  race.  Even  among  those  who  are  working  to  bring 
contemporary  civilization  into  the  mountains  there  are  some 
self-appointed  missionaries  who  are  none  too  careful  either  of 
their  facts  or  of  the  sensitiveness  of  these  shy,  self-respecting 
people  of  the  hill  counties,  where  the  railroads  pass  by  and 
even  the  Ford  cannot  penetrate. 

Fortunately  most  of  the  educational  work  in  these  stony 
creek-valleys  has  been  of  a  very  different  sort.  The  pioneers 
who  worked  their  way  up  from  the  blue-grass  into  the  Kentucky 
hills  thirty  years  ago  have  labored  with  sympathy  and  hard 
commonsense.  It  does  not  take  the  visitor  long  to  discover 
that  they  have  their  reward — not  only  in  the  gratitude  of  the 
folk  who  are  cleaner,  wiser  and  happier  than  the  last  genera- 
tion, but  in  their  daily  contact  with  the  picturesque  courtesy, 
racy  speech  and  personal  charm  of  their  neighbors. 

The  Quare  Women  tells  the  story  of  the  first  "furriners" 
on  Troublesome  Creek,  and  the  beginning  of  an  educational 
enterprise  which  is  now  represented  by  the  strong  school  at 
Hindman  and  its  vigorous  offshoot  at  Pine  Mountain.  The 
book  has  the  charm  of  the  mountaineers;  it  is  full  of  their 
delightful  idiom ;  it  portrays  them  with  humorous  understand- 
ing. Some  of  the  conditions  which  it  describes  have  disappeared 
at  Hindman,  where  "all  hands  is  a-larning  civility  and  God- 
fearingness,"  but  they  could  no  doubt  be  duplicated  today  in 
other  remote  valleys,  for  the  color  of  life  in  the  hills  changes 
slowly. 

A  youngster  who  had  to  walk  six  miles  from  his  cabin-home 


to  school,  and  six  miles  back,  appeared  at  Hindman  one  day  in 
March  when  the  creeks  were  so  swollen  that  his  teacher  had 
thought  it  impossible  for  him  to  win  through.  "How  did  you 
make  it?"  she  asked  him.  "Why,"  he  answered,  "there  hain't 
no  turn  in  me!"  There  hain't  no  turn  in  the  quare  women. 
Hindman  has  twice  been  burned  out:  discouragements  have 
been  many. 

But  they  are  still  at  work,  and  the  circle  of  their  in- 
fluence has  widened  enormously.  More  power  to  them! 

G.  S. 

THE  DECAY  OF  CAPITALIST  CIVILIZATION,  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  242  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  the 
SURVEY. 

CONSIDERING  that  the  authors  have  for  over  thirty  years 
^->  been  among  the  leaders  of  the  British  socialist  movement,' 
this  restatement  of  the  fundamental  brief  against  capitalism  is 
astonishingly  simple  and  straightforward.  Without  oratorical 
flourishes,  with  just  enough  detailed  illustration  to  drive  home 
every  point  made,  with  the  lucidity  of  argument  which  one 
expects  from  the  Webbs,  and  a  style  devoid  of  technicalities,  this 
book  is  a  powerful  indictment  of  our  social  organization. 
Whether  you  believe  that  this  organization  can  be  reformed 
or  believe  that  it  must  be  destroyed,  you  could  hardly  wish  for 
a  more  clear-cut  statement  of  its  present  failure. 

The  authority  of  this  book  derives  from  the  fact  that  the 
authors,  throughout  their  public  career,  have  been  constructive 
social  thinkers,  investigators,  administrators.  They  say:  "We 
have  never  felt  free  to  preach  an  ideal  until  we  found  the  way 
towards  its  realization."  Some  of  their  ideals  may  be  mistaken 
ones;  some  of  their  remedies  inadequate  or  grotesquely  over- 
large  in  comparison  with  the  evils  for  which  they  were  devised ; 
but  through  them  runs  a  healthy  realism  which  is  the  chief 
characteristic  also  of  the  present  study — their  first  excursion, 
the  authors  tell  us,  into  the  realm  of  moral  judgment. 

The  occasion  for  the  book  is  the  attack  of  landowners  and 


IMPORTANT  SCRIBNER  SPRING  BOOKS 

A  Man  £rom  Maine 


By  EDWARD  W.  BOK 

All  sorts  of  people  will  read  this  new  book  by  the  author 

of    THE    AMERICANIZATION    OF    EDWARD    BOK    with    delight,    but 

any  one  who  knows  a  young  man  who  thinks  business  is 
dull  or  dishonest  will  do  him  the  best  turn  of  his  life  by 
getting  his  promise  to  read  ten  pages — the  rest  will  follow. 
"America  let  loose,"  said  one  of  the  world's  best  judges  of 
writing  when  he  read  this  book  in  manuscript. 

With  illustrations.    $3.00 


Tke  \V\3rld  Crisis 

By  /AfRx.  HON.  WINSTON  S.CHURCHILL 


First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  1911-1915 
Aside  from  the  authority  of  the  author 
and  the  importance  of  his  information,  this 
brilliant  book  is  remarkable  by  reason  of 
its  largeness  of  vision  and  the  imaginative 
grasp  with  which  it  synthesizes  and  illu- 
minates the  huge  spectacle  of  the  war's  mnston  Churchill 
opening.  Illustrated.  $6.50 


From  McKinley  to  Harding          Tke  Racial  History  of  Man 


By  H.  H.  KOHLSAAT 

Mr.  Kohlsaat  was  "brutal  friend"  —  to  employ  his  own 
phrase  —  to  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Taft,  Wilson,  and  Hard- 
ing. The  pages  of  his  book  fairly  glitter  with  pungent  anec- 
dotes, and  reveal  the  inner  history  of  many  important 
events.  With  photographs  and  facsimile  letters.  $3.00 

Roosevelt  As  tne  Poets  Saw  Him 

Tributes  from  the  poets  of  America  and  England, 
edited  by  CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNS,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  CORINNE  ROOSEVELT  ROBINSON.  These 
poems  were  inspired  by  various  incidents  and  phases 
of  his  whole  life.  $1.50 


Suffrage  and  Politics 

By  CARRIE  CHAPMAN  CATT  and  NETTIE  ROGERS  SHULER 

Here   is   presented,   in   proper  perspective   and   in 

judicial  spirit,  the  inner  story  of  the  woman  suffrage 

struggle.  $3.00 


By  ROLAND  B.  DIXON 

Professor  of  Anthropology,  Harvard  University 
An  impressive  treatment  of  the  question  of  race  from  a 
broad  point  of  view,  with  the  aim  of  giving  a  reasonable 
outline  of  the  development  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  A 
strikingly  original,  comprehensive,  and  interesting  work,  sure 
to  become  the  authority  on  the  subject.  Illustrated.  $6.00 

The  Genius  of  America  |f 

These  "studies  in  behalf  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion" come  from  one  who  sees  the  great  promise  of 
the  future  of  American  letters  at  a  time  when  Ameri- 
can literary  seas  were  never  so  troubled.  $2.00 

Americans  By  STUART  P.  SHERMAN 

"Professor   Sherman   is    a   shrewd   and    clear-eyed 
student  of  the   national   scene.  ...     He   is   candid, 
searching,   serene,  with   a   prophylactic  wit" — LAW- 
Stuart  P.  Sherman      RENCE  OILMAN,  in  the  North  American  Review.  $2.00 


The  Poems   of  Alice  Meynell 

The  complete  and  definitive  edition, 

including  poems  never  before  published 

in  America.  $2.00 

Plays  hy  John  Gals-worthy 

FIFTH  SERIES,  Containing:  "Loyal- 
ties," "A  Family  Man,"  "Windows." 
One  volume,  $2.50.  Separately,  $1.00 

Catherine  de  Medicis 

B\  PAUL  VAN  DYKE,  Professor  of  His- 
tory, Princeton  University 
A  rich,  vivid  and   authentic  picture 

of   an   amazing   period    and    a   highly 

individual    figure. 

Tvio  volumes.  Illustrated.     $9.00 


The  Flower  in  Drama 

By  STARK  YOUNG 

A  book  of  papers  on  the  theatre  by 
one  who  sees  beyond  the  limits  of 
mere  Broadway  success.  $1.50 

The  Drama  of  Sinn  Fein 
By  SHAW  DESMOND 

This  amazing  book  recounts  accu- 
rate and  hitherto  secret  history  in 
dramatic  form.  $4.00 

A  Lady  of  the  Salons 

By  D.  E.  ENFIELD 

The  brilliant  story  of  the  "Madame 
X"  of  Flaubert's  correspondence 
makes  ideal  literary  gossip.  $1.75 

*       •:•        * 


Plays  hy  Jacinto  Benavente 

THIRD  SERIES.  Containing:  "The 
Prince  Who  Learned  Everything  Out 
of  Books,"  "Saturday  Night,"  "In  the 
Clouds,"  "The  Truth."  $2.50 

Magic  Lanterns  By  LOUISE  SAUNDERS 

Five  one-act  plays,  each  pervaded 
by  a  curious,  tender  irony  and  in- 
vested with  a  subtle  charm.  $1.50 

Peer  Gynt  By  HENRIK  IBSEN 

THEATRE  GUILD  EDITION,  illustrated 
with  photographs  from  the  Guild  pro- 
duction, with  a  special  introduction. 

$2.00 


His   Children's   Children 


By  ARTHUR  TRAIN 

HENRY  VAN  DYKE  in  the  New  York  Herald:  "Here  is  a  book  which  does  for  the  New 
York  of  our  own  day  what  Thackeray's  'Vanity  Fair'  did  for  the  London  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  It  lifts  the  curtain  and  shows  us  in  behind  the  scenes." 

Neiu  York  Sun:  "First  of  all  a  story,  a  cross  section  of  life.  •  .  .  An  extraordinarily  com- 
prehensive, clear-seeing  vision." 

New  York  fforld:  "An  admirably  balanced  and  consistent  piece  of  story-telling.  We  do  not 
recall  a  moment  in  which  the  narrative  stands  still  or  even  drags." 

Boston  Transcript:  "Mr.  Train  has  been  able  to  get  a  vision  below  the  surface  of  things.  .  .  . 
A  substantial  and  full-flavored  story.  .  .  .  Effective  and  absorbing.  .  .  .  We  are  glad  he  wrote  it" 

$2.00 


Conquistador 

By  KATHARINE  FULLERTON  GEROULD 

This  story  is  a  little  masterpiece, 
quick  with  human  passion,  vivid  with 
color.  $1.50 


The  Onssers 

By  L.  H.  MYERS 

The  remarkable  novel  of  the  sub- 
conscious, a  literary  sensation  in  Eng- 
land. $2-50 


The  Burning  Spear 

By  JOHN  GALSWORTHY 

The    authorship    of    this    war-time 
satire  had  been  a  mystery  since  1918. 

$1.50 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER'S  SONS,  597-599  Fiftk  Ave.,  New  York 
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By 

JAMES  H.  TUFTS 

PROFESSOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY  IN   THE 
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Price  $1.50  net 
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Conference  at  Washington 
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capitalists,  since  the  war,  on  every  vantage  point  gained  by  in- 
dustrial and  political  democracy  in  the  era  of  progress  between 
1906  and  1914.  The  book  ends  on  a  note  of  pessimism:  it  may 
yet  be  that  the  effort  of  the  Fabians  and  other  socialists  to 
keep  the  struggle  against  the  dictatorship  of  capital  on  an 
evolutionary  basis  will  break  down  before  the  blindness  of 
those  who  wield  the  power  of  ownership.  B.  L. 


TH1J  NEXT  STEP,  by  Scott  Nearing.  Published  by  Nellie  Sends  Near. 
ing,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  175  pp.  Price,  cloth  $1.00,  paper  $  .50  postpaid 
of  the  SURVEY. 


of  the  present  orgy  of  repairing,  revamping,  patching, 
^^  turning,  cleaning,  and  dyeing  by  which  the  people  of  the 
world  are  trying  to  make  their  old  economic  habiliments  present- 
able, it  is  comforting  to  have  some  one  tell  us  that  what  we  need 
is  a  whole  new  suit.  This  is  what  Scott  Nearing  does  in  his 
latest  book,  The  Next  Step.  It  is  quite  true  that  we  have  been 
wearing  the  garments  of  competition,  political  rivalry,  capital- 
ism, disorganized  production  and  wasteful  consumption  a  long, 
longtime!  Mr.  Nearing  believes  that  the  fashions  have  changed 
and  that  we  are  ready  for  something  quite  different — a  govern- 
•ment  of  the  world  by  all  of  the  people  in  it  who  work.  The 
new  social  organization  as  he  sees  it  strives  to  combine  central- 
ized control  with  widely  decentralized  local  operation. 

The  various  occupational  groups  are  to  be  organized  in  local 
economic  units,  the  units  will  be  combined  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  divisional  councils  and  the  divisional  councils  again 
represented  in  a  central  world  parliament.  All  this  is  a  sort 
of  warp  in  the  social-economic  fabric.  The  woof  appears  when 
the  local  units  of  one  occupation  are  federated  with  the  neigh- 
boring local  units  in  another  occupation — a  lateral  federation 
which  extends  through  the  division  organizations  up  to  the  cen- 
tral boards.  It  is  to  be  a  closely  knit  fabric,  and  the  basis 
of  it  is  economic  representation.  Mr.  Nearing  says: 

The  economics  of  the  modern  world  make  it  inevitable...  that 
the  practical  plans  for  the  organization  and  direction  of  human 
affairs  should  be  built  around  an  idea  which  includes  these  three 
elements: 

1.  Any  workable  plan  for  the  organization   of  the  loorld  must 
have  an    economic  foundation. 

2.  Such   a  plan   must  include   all   of  the   economically  essential 
portions  of  the  world.    It  will  be  ineffective  if  it  is  confined 
to  any  one  nation,  to  any  one  group  of  nations,  or  to  any  one 
continent- 

3.  Such  a  plan  must  rely,  for  its  fulfillment,  on  world  thinking 
and  icorld   organization. 

So  far  as  the  League  of  Nations  is  a  plan  for  coordinating 
the  life  of  the  world  it  violates  all  three  of  these  essential  prin- 
ciples, Mr.  Nearing  thinks.  He  plans  to  build  up  a  world 
structure  in  terms  of  production  rather  than  of  politics,  and 
the  object  of  this  new  reorganization  is  to  place  all  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  producer. 

The  society  of  the  present  day  vests  power  —  particularly 
economic  power — in  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  economic  resources 
and  machinery  .  .  .  the  chief  emphasis  is  placed  on  owning 
rather  than  on  working. 

To  make  the  right-about-face  in  the  basic  social  philosophy 
of  the  world,  which  he  suggests,  Mr.  Nearing  gives  us  not 
one  but  five  steps: 

1.  The     socialization     and     persistent     distribution     of     extant 
knowledge. 

2.  A  decision  with  regard  to  the  next  great  social  experiment. 

3.  The  selection  of  the  group   best   able  to   carry  through   this 
adventure. 

4.  The  preparation  of  this  group  for  its  task. 

5.  The    placing    of    the    task    upon    their    shoulders,    and    the 
backing   of    them    with    every    possible    assistance. 

Taken  all  in  all  it  is  a  very  interesting  plan  of  what  might  be 
done.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that  while  Mr.  Nearing  points 
out  clearly  and  distinctly  what  the  next  steps  are,  he  does  not 
tell  us  how  we,  as  human  beings  full  of  prejudices  and  habits 
and  more  or  less  fitted  into  a  world  of  quite  a  different  sort, 
are  going  to  so  change  ourselves  as  to  be  able  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  even  after  we  see  them. 

M.  B.   B. 
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«ORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE 
IVEMKNT,  by  Albert  Leon  Guerard.  Boni  ft  Liveright.  268  pp. 
<ct  $4.00  postpaia  of  the  SURVEY. 

TO  a  construction  gang  of  three  or  four  hundred  men, 
»lit  into  many  language  and  dialect  groups,  and  cursed 
:s  bosses  for  its  stupidity,  came  an  Esperanto  teacher.  In 
days,  the  men  were  jabbering  cheerfully  to  each  other; 
ir  eyes  became  brighter  and  their  step  more  sure;  the 
'd  of  dull  men  was  transformed ;  they  became  intelligent." 
:ory  like  that,  told  by  Ernest  McCullough  in  the  SURVEY 
December  15,  1922,  shakes  the  assurance  of  the  so-called 
tical  man  who  insists  that  an  auxiliary  language  is  pure 
,  that  at  best  it  can  be  only  a  philological  toy. 
•ofessor  Guerard  presents  so  sound  and  entertaining  a  re- 

of   the   international    language    movement,    in   the    latest 
he   engaging  cultural  histories   which   Boni   and   Liveright 

obligingly  brought  out,  that  an  open-minded  reader  must 
urther  convinced  of  its  practicality.     First  he  disposes  tact- 

of  the  claims  of  French,  English  and  Latin  to  universal 
ation.     Then   he    traces   the    abortive    attempts    at    a    phil- 
j)hical  language — which  produced  such  monstrosities  as  the 

(  d  ababa  for  oxygen — and  the  sequence  of  Volapuk,  Es- 
mto,  and  Ido.  Volapuk,  it  seems,  was  so  fearfully  and 
«  iderfully  inflected  that  one  could  say  in  a  single  verb-form, 
.dies,  I  charge  you  to  have  loved  by  a  certain  time!"  With 
ane  humor,  he  questions  the  extreme  claims  of  all  these 
posed  systems. 

Chough  Professor  Guerard's  own  preference  is  for  the  more 
ntific  methods  which  appear  in  some  of  the  later  Anglo- 
:in  proposals,  he  agrees  that  the  most  practical  working  pro- 
m  is  first  to  get  Esperanto  recognized  as  a  world  auxiliary 
gue  and  then  to  improve  it  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  project  for  a  common  speech  and  text  in  which  the 

!ions  of  the  world,  sacrificing  nothing  of  the  'mother  tongues, 
unite  for  purposes  of  international  communication,  has 
fays  fascinated  a  speculative  minority.  If,  as  Professor 
erard  points  out,  the  current  proposals  are  approaching  a 
amon  denominator  which  will  readily  be  accepted,  the  next 
leration  may  see  one  more  Utopian  dream  become  a  reality. 

G.  S. 

E  HISTORY   OF  UTOPIAN   THOUGHT,    by  Joyce  Oramel  Hertslcr, 
'h.D.     Macmillan  Co.     321   pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of   the   SURVEY. 

ter  Lewis  Mumford's  brilliant  survey  (reviewed  in  SURVEY 
IAPHIC  for  November),  this  book  comes  somewhat  as  an 
ti-climax,  because  it  is  not  as  interestingly  written.  This, 
wever,  should  not  detract  from  its  value  as  an  independent 
idy  which,  in  many  respects,  covers  different  ground  and 
proaches  the  subject  from  a  different  angle.  Mr.  Hertzler 
iudes  in  his  history  many  writings  which  previously  have 
t  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  realm  of  Utopia  and, 
a  result,  is  rather  inclined  to  obscure  the  outlines — as,  for 
ample,  when  he  admits  in  the  introduction  that  his  book 
i  essentially  a  study  of  social  ideas  and  ideals"  and  pro- 
;ds  to  discuss  forecasts  on  specific  social  issues  as  well  as 
ose  that  cover  a  complete  Social  organization.  Because  of 
e  confusion  thus  introduced,  the  concluding  chapters  on  The 
topianistic  Contribution  to  Civilization  and  The  Limited 
srspective  of  the  Utopians  are  not  altogether  convincing.  For 
:ample,  such  criticism  as  "in  their  projects  of  reform  they 
iled  to  start  with  things  as  they  are"  might  well  be  con- 
dered  beside  the  point. 

MERICANISM  A  WORLD  MENACE,  by  W.  T.  Colyer.  Labour  Pub 
Hiking  Co.,  London.  168  pp.  Price  $1.44  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

lany   Americans   of   honest   mind    would   admit   a    degree   of 

uth  in  a  picture  of  the  United  States  as 

country  in  which  democracy  has  become  a  synonym  for  machine 
ilitics;  in  which  liberty,  if  not  dead,  is  at  any  rate  hibernating; 
i  which  "law  and  order"  walk  hand-in-hand  with  the  foulest 
>rruption ;  in  which  the  working-class  is  deprived  of  what  are 
sewhere  regarded  as  elementary  human  rights ;  in  which  the 
:hools  and  colleges  are  definitely  given  over  to  the  task  of  pre- 
aring  the  young  to  accept  these  conditions  without  complaint; 
i  which  religion  avows  itself  a  mere  bulwark  of  invested  capital ; 
i  which  the  prevailing  ethical  standards  are  dictated  by  the 
cquirements  of  salesmanship,  and  cheap  sentimentalism  stands 
leek  by  jowl  with  almost  unbelieTable  grossness;  in  which  the 
atives  suppose  themselves  a  chosen  people  and  reject  with  con- 
empt  whatever  of  good  is  brought  to  their  shores  by  aliens;  and 


New  Crowell  Books 

The  Emperor's  Old  Clothes 

By  FRANK  HELLER.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  by 
Robert  Emmons  Lee.  344  pages,  izmo.  Net  $2.00, 
postage  extra. 

A    baffling    mystery    story    by    a    popular    European    author.     Thi» 

is  the   first  Heller  book  to  appear   in  America. 

Lives  of  Girls  Who  Became  Famous 

By  SARAH  K.  BOLTON.  326  pages.  8vo.  Net  $2.00, 
postage  extra. 

Revised  and  enlarged  rtHtion  of  this  famous  book.  16  illustra- 
tions. 

Creative  Spirits  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

By  GEORG  BRANDES.  Translated  by  Rasmus  B.  Anderson. 
478  pages.  8vo.  Net  $3.00,  postage  extra. 

Forceful  essays  dealing  with  foremost  men  of  the  past  century; 
by  a  man  who  is  himself  a  "creative  spirit". 

Crowell's  Dictionary  of  Business  and  Finance 

600  pages,  8vo.  Net  $3.00,  postage  extra.  Indexed, 
$3.50. 

A  condensed  encyclopedia  and  guide  to  business,  financial,  and 
many  legal  terms.  The  most  complete  work  of  its  kind. 

Highways  and  Highway  Transportation 

By  GEORGE  R.  CHATBURN,  Professor,  University  of  Neb- 
raska. 472  pages,  8vo.  Net  $3.00,  postage  extra. 

A  practical  treatise  on  every  phase  of  this  vital  subject.  Illustra- 
tions and  diagrams. 

Heroes  of  the  Farthest  North  and 
Farthest  South 

By  J.  KENNEDY  MCLEAN.  319  pages,  8vo.  Net  $1.75, 
postage  extra. 

Revised  and  enlarged  edition  giving  the  complete  story  of  -North 
and  South  Polar  conquests.  With  16  illustrations  and  maps. 

Shakespearian  Synopses 

By  ].  WALKER  MCSPADDEN.  322  pages,  i2mo.  Net  $1.50, 
postage  extra. 

For  twenty  years  this  work  has  been  a  standard  for  teachers  and 
students  of  Shakespeare.  Revised  and  enlarged. 

Making  Yourself 

By  ORISON  SWETT  MARDEN,  author  of  "Peace,  Power  and 
Plenty."     320  pages,    i2mo.     Net  $1.75,   postage   extra. 
One    of    our    foremost    living    writers    on    success    topics    here    out- 
lines a   program   for  the  wisest   use  of  one's  spare   moments,   read- 
ing,  play,   etc. 

•Specimens  of  Biblical   Literature 

By  JAMES  MUILENBURG,  University  of  Nebraska.  413 
pages,  8vo.  Net  $2.50,  postage  extra. 

Treating  the  Bible  as  a  repository  of  poems,  essays,  stories,  alle- 
gories, etc.,  the  editor  selects  and  groups  the  finest  examples,  for 
reading  and  study. 

Tolstoi's  Dramas 

Complete  edition.  Newly  translated  by  Nathan  H.  Dole. 
485  pages,  8vo.  Net  $2.50,  postage  extra. 

Includes  complete  and  unexpurgated  versions  of  plays,  some  of 
which  were  cut  by  the  political  censor  during  Tolstoi's  lifetime. 

Man  and  Culture 

By  CLARK  WISSLER,  Am.  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
(Crowell's  Social  Science  Series.)  371  pages,  8vo.  Net 
$2-75j  postage  extra. 

Lectures  on  contemporary  anthropology,  which  trace  modes  of  life 
among  widely  diversized  peoples.  Diagrams. 

Common  Sense  in  Business 

By  HAROLD  WHITEHEAD,  Boston  University,  author  of 
"How  to  Run  a  Store".  315  pages,  8vo.  Net  $2.50, 
postage  extra. 

Full   of  inspiration  and   sound   advice,   not   only   to   the  head   of   the 

concern,  but  to  the  clerk  and  office-boy  as  well. 

Send  for  new  catalogue 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company 
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The   Religious    Book   of 
the  Decade! 


of  MAIN  STREET 

By  Rev.  Dr. 

PERCY  mm  GRANT 


The  series  of  powerful  ser- 
mons preached  in  his  church  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  challenging  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  of 
modern  Christianity-  Gives  in 
complete  form  the  ideas  and 
opinions  which  are  arousing  widespread  comment  and  con- 
troversy. Contains  also  the  complete  correspondence  be- 
tween Bishop  Manning  and  Dr.  Grant  in  which  their  rela- 
tive positions  are  defined. 

Some  of  these  subjects  on  which  Dr.  Grant  throws  the 
searchlight  of  his  unusual  intellect  are:  Shall  We  Con- 
secrate Churches?;  Beneath  the  Surface;  Old  and  Young; 
Should  Liberalism  Be  Generally  Tauahtf  :  The  Religion 
of  Main  Street;  A  Firmer  Foundation  for  Christianity;  Da 
We  Need  a  Neiu  Religion? 

200  Pages,   $1.50    (By  Mail,   $1.60) 


AMERICAN  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Publishers 
Dept.  68  500  FIFTH  AVE.,  N.  Y.  CITY 


THE  GOOSE  STEP 

A  Study  of  American  Education 

by  Upton  Sinclair 

From  H.  L.  MENCKEN  : 

"  'The  Goose  Step'  came  in  at  last  yesterday  afternoon,  and  I  fell  on  it 
last  night.  My  very  sincere  congratulations.  I  have  read  on  and  on  with 
constant  joy  in  the  adept  marshalling  of  facts,  the  shrewd  presentation  of 
personalities,  the  lively  and  incessant  humor.  It  is  not  only  a  fine  piece 
of  writing;  it  is  also  a  sound  piece  of  research.  It  presents  a  devastating, 
but,  I  believe,  thoroughly  fair  and  accurate  picture  of  the  American 
universities  today.  The  faults  of  'The  Brass  Check'  and  'The  Profits  of 
Religion'  are  not  in  it.  It  is  enormously  more  iuH'cial  and  convincing 
than  either  of  those  books.  You  are  here  complaining  of  nothing.  You 
simply  offer  the  bald  and  horrible  facts — but  with  liveliness,  shrewdness, 
good  humor.  An  appalling  picture  of  moral  and  mental  debasement  I  Let 
every  American  read  it  and  ponder  it!" 

From  FLOYD  DELL: 

"I  have  just  finished  reading  'The  Goose  Step.'  It  is  magnificent.  I 
don't  think  there  has  ever  been  a  better  job  in  the  history  of  literature. 
It  is  so  rich  with  facts,  so  brutally  rich  with  them — and  yet,  with  all  its 
historical  value,  it  ripples,  and  sings,  and  laughs,  scornfully  and  pity- 
ingly— it  is  so  full  of  the  truest  and  finest  human  emotions,  so  awaiv  in 
every  line  of  the  best  values  of  life.  And — befitting  its  subject,  it  even 
has  a  Rabelaisian  touch.  Surely  the  monstrous  and  comic  and  horrible 
crudities  of  our  Carthaginian  civilization  have  never  been  better  pictured. 
If  you  had  done  nothing  else,  if  you  left  only  this  book  as  your  literary 
monument,  readers  of  a  future  age  would  know  that  here  was  a  spirit  like 
Voltaire's,  like  Swift's,  like  Anatole  France's.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a 
wonderful  book  you  have  written;  but  it  is  one  of  the  books  that  mark  an 
epoch." 

500  pages;  cloth,  $2;  paper,  $i. 
Upton  Sinclair  Pasadena,  California 


in  which  the  capitalist  class  is  now  more  powerful  than  aiiyvt 
else  in  the  world. 
There  is,  indeed,  something  engaging  about  an  effort  to  intei 
Americanism  in  terms  of  our  worst  qualities  as  a  counter 
to  the  silly  sentimentalities  of  the  hundred  per  centers. 
W.  T.  Colyer,  instead  of  writing  a  book  that  would  illumi 
the  American  character  for  readers  on  both  sides  of 
Atlantic,  has  spoiled  his  case  with  so  many  trivial  piece 
evidence,  so  many  absurd  exaggerations,  that  he  can  ha 
expect  a  respectful  hearing  even  from  the  British  labore 
whom  he  addresses  himself.  And  he  will  hardly  conv 
a  British  audience  that  they  must  choose  forthwith  betv 
Americanism  and  Communism,  which,  he  says,  are  abou 
wage  a  death  struggle  for  world  control. 

WHITHER  FRANCE?  WHITHER  EUROPE?  by  Joseph  Caillaux.    A 

A.  Knopf.     184  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 
"Death   and    destruction   and   the    return   of   barbarism — t 
are   inescapable   if  the   peoples   of   Europe   quail  before   a 
volutionary  reconstruction!"     Joseph  Caillaux,  former  prei 
of  France,   has  come   back   into   a   position   of   leadership, 
there  are  many  who  believe  that  he  alone  will  be  able  to  r 
the    ranks    of   progressives    and    liberals,    of    sane    Frenchn 
against  the  militant  reactionaries  headed  by  Daudet  who 
constitute  the  balance  of  power.     Caillaux'  ideas  on  Euro 
reconstruction    in   the   main    are    those   of   practical   states) 
in   every  part   of    Europe.     The   question  which   he    is  po: 
in   this   book   is  whether   there   is  yet  time  to   save  West 
civilization  from  self-destruction;   and  his   answer   is  that 
of   the   politician   but  of   the   student  of   economic   trends 
practical  internationalism. 

THE  MAGYARS    IN   AMERICA,    by   D.   A.   Sanders.     George  H.   Dt 
Co.     149  pp.     Price  $1.00   postpaid   of   the   SURVEY. 

Each  new  volume  in  the  Racial  Studies  of  the   New  An 
icans  Series  adds  to  the  value  of  the  undertaking.    Apprec 
space  is  given  in  the  present  volume  to  the  "present  conditi 
in  Hungary."     Here  the  information,  unfortunately,  seem 
have   been    taken    uncritically    from    official    sources    with 
so  much  as  a   mention  of   the   prevailing  "white   terror" 
the  condition  of  abject  fear   to  which  the  Jewish  popula 
of  the  country  has  been  reduced  in  the  last  four  years, 
is  there  any  mention,  even  in  the  bibliography,  of  the  poli 
events  of  which  it  is  an  outcome. 

IF   BRITAIN   IS   TO   LIVE,   by   Norman  Angell.     G.   P.   Putnam's  S 
175  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

In  this  book  the  author  discusses  the  physical  safety  of 
British  people.     The  very  fact  that  Europe  has  not  yet  sett 
down  since  the  war  into  firm  national  units  and  alliances  g 
England  a  financial  and  economic  power  which,  wisely  wiel 
will   safeguard   the   vital   necessities   of    an   island   nation 
at  the  same  time  give  to  the  powers  of  the  continent  the  ec 
omic  opportunities   they   need.      Not   a   purely   negative   po 
of  pacification  is  what  will  bring  about  that   result,  not 
alliances,   but   the  adoption   of   a   new   economic  code,   dea 
with   the    relation   of   custom   tariffs   to   the    needs   of    all 
world  and  equality  of  opportunity  in  undeveloped  territory 
other  words  a  policy  to  which  the  often  'misused  term  of 
"golden  rule"  might  rightly  be  applied.    As  always,  Mr.  An 
presents  his  arguments  clearly  and  interestingly. 

INDIA  IN  WORLD  POLITICS,  by  Taraknath  Das.  Introduction 
Robert  Morss  Lovett.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  135  pp.  Price  $1.25  pos 
of  the  SURVEY. 

From  a  different  angle,  Mr.  Das  arrives  at  very  similar 
elusions  to  those  of  Norman  Angell.     He  shows  that  imper 
ism  in   India — and,   for  the   matter   of   that,   elsewhere   in 
world — is    incompatible    with    the    security    of    Great    Bri 
in    the    new   economic    and    political    situation    since    the    w; 
He  develops  the   argument  that  the  fear  of  the  effect  on  h 
Indian    interests    of   the    policies   of   other   nations    continual 
goads  Great  Britain  into  foreign  policies  injurious  to  her  b< 
interests.     An   Indian   republic,   he   believes,   would   make    f 
world  peace;  but  he  is  not  optimistic   enough  to   believe   th 
it  will  come  about  so  long  as  Indians  pin  their  hopes  to  Briti 
liberalism  and  its  reform  program. 

INDIA'S    AWAKENING,    fey    Alfred    Wellock.     Labour   Publishing    C 
London.     69  pp.     Paper.     Price  $.40  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

Compared  with  the   earlier  books  of  Ramsay  McDonald  at 
Hyndman,    this    little    book    on    India    shows    an    advance 
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'mportant  Spring  Books 


HobO         By  Nels  Anderson 

A   scientific  investigation    tempered    with    a   fine    sympathy    for   the 
I  life  of  the  road,  its  vicissitudes,  and  its  "getting-by"  philosophy. 

$2.50,    postpaid    $2.60 

ie  Negro  in  Chicago 

y  the  Chicago  Commission   on  Race  Relations 

1  A  new  edition  at  a  new  price,  with  the  same  striking  illustrations 
and   recommendations.  672  pages;   $4.00,  postpaid  $4.15 

jovernment  in  Illinois 

fir  Walter  F.  Dodd  and  Sue  H.  Dodd 

An  answer  to  many  perplexing  questions  of  governmental  func- 
tioning and  its  relation  to  the  individual.  $3.00,  postpaid  $3.15 

The  Antiquity  of  Disease    By  Roy  L. 

A  remarkable  picture  of  prehistoric  pathological  conditions,  con- 
structed from  the  examination  of  fossil  vertebrates  and  the  bones 
of  early  man.  $1.50,  postpaid  $1.60 

Syllabus  of  American  Literature 

3y  William  T.   Hastings 

A  key  to  all  the  important  literary  events  in  American  history. 

75  cents,  postpaid  78  cents 

A  Naturalist  in  the  Great  Lakes  Region 

By  Elliot  R.  Downing 

*'A  convenient,  intelligent,  and  fascinating  introduction  to  the 
geology,  flora,  and  fauna  of  the  upper  Middle  West." — -Nation. 

Cloth,  $2.50,  postpaid  $2.60;  limp  cover,  $3.50,  postpaid  $3.60 

The  Book  of  Lake  Geneva  sy  paui  B.  Jenkins 

A  swiftly  moving  narrative  of  historical  and   geographical  interest 
for  all  lovers  of  the  famous  Wisconsin  beauty  spot. 
J  $4.00,  postpaid  $4.15 


THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    CHICAGO     PRESS 

5746    Ellis    Avenue  Chicago,    Illinois 


READY    At  A 


10th 


THE  BURDEN  OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT 

RELIEF  MEASURES  TAKEN  IN 

FIFTEEN  AMERICAN  CITIES 

DURING  THE  WINTER 

OF  1921-1922 

By 

PHILIP  KLEIN 


Price  $2.00  net 

Copies  on  sale  at  National 
Conference    at   Washington 


Or  sent  by  mail,  address 
PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

130  EAST  22d  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Informative  and  Thought  Stimulating  Books 

TOWNS  AND  TOWN  PLANNING 

<By  T.  H.  HUGHES  and  E.  A.  G.  LAMBORN  °Ngt  #5.35 
An  extremely  important  book  dealing  authoritatively 
with  the  science  and  art  of  town  planning  from  the  times 
of  the  great  Greek  cities  to  our  modern  experiments. 
Profusely  illustrated. 

WESTERN  RACES  AND  THE  WORLD 

Sdited  by  F.  S.  MARVIN  ^t  #4.20 

Twelve  essays  by  leading  authorities  illustrating  the 
development  of  wjrid-relations  between  European  countries 
and  their  less  progressive  Eastern  neighbours. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  CANADA 

<By  W.  P.  M.  KENNEDY  °?v^  #9.00 

The  Treaty  between  Great  Britian  and  Irish  Free  State 
states,  "The  Irish  Free  State  shall  have  the  status  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  "  This  book  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  those  interested  in  the  Irish  situation  as  well  as 
to  historical  students. 

IRELAND 

"By  ROBERT  DUNLOP  "Net  #2.50 

An  authoritative  and  unbiased  account  of  Irish  history 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHING  OF  JESUS  THE  CHRIST 

<By  the  REV.  ARTHUR  C.  HEADLAM  "lift  #4.50 

This  work  is  devoted  to  one  particular  problem,  namely, 

the  general  credibility  of  the  traditional  account  of  the 

life  and  work  of  our  Lord. 

eAt  all  booksellers  or  from  the  publishers 

OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  PRESS 

^American  branch 
35  West  32nd  Street  New  York  City 


Children  Astray 

by 

SAUL  DRUCKER 

Superintendent,   Home   for  Jewish    Children,  Boston 
and 

MAURICE  B.  HEXTER 

Executive  Director,  Federated  Jewish  Charities,  Boston 
INTRODUCTION  BY  DR.  RICHARD  C.  CABOT 

Adopting  the  analytical  case  method  for  the  present- 
ation of  their  material,  the  authors  here  give  the 
results  of  their  many  years'  work  with  the  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  book  considers  those 
cases  in  a  certain  Orphanage  that  were  representative 
of  the  most  important  types  of  delinquency ;  analyzes 
both  the  problem  and  the  treatment ;  and  traces 
results  over  a  much  longer  span  of  years  than  most 
records  of  this  sort  are  able  to  do.  By  showing  each 
child's  life  from  his  own  point  of  view,  as  a  unique 
personality,  the  authors  have  unconsciously  elevated 
their  story  to  a  high  literary  level.  Dr.  Cabot's 
illuminating  Introduction  anticipates  some  of  the 
questions  sure  to  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  readers. 

412    pages.      Octavo.      $3.50 

To  be  found  at  all  bookshops 

Harvard  University  Press 

13  Randall  Hall  Cambridge,   Mass. 
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DON'T  MISS  READING 


By  JOSEPH  HOCKING 

A  Story  of  Today's  "Little  Women" 

GLORIA  SWANSON,    the   Famous  Screen  Star, 

says  : 

"Prodigal  Daughters"  deals  with  "Little  Women" 
of  our  own  times.  It  serves  as  a  mirror  which  will 
benefit  them  in  no  small  way,  held  as  it  is  by  a 
friendly  hand  and  reflecting  accurately  scenes  and 
incidents  that  are  familiar  today. 
Signet/  Forward  by  Gloria  Swanson  li/ustrateti,  $i.J5 

NEW  BOOKS  WORTH  READING 


Between    the 

Lines  in 
Asia  Minor 

By 

Mary  Caroline  Holmes 

A  fascinating  picture 
of  Near  East  Relief 
work  during  the  last 
few  years. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 

Piney  Woods 

and  its  story 
By 

Lawrence  C.  Jones 


Harbor 
Jim 

By 

A.  Eugene  Bartlett 

A  fascinating  story 
of  the  Newfoundland 
fishermen — a  romance 
original  and  tender. 

$1.00 

S.  S.  McClure  says: 
"The  story  of  a  negro 
told  by  himself  ...  a 
vital  chapter  in  Amer- 
ican history."  $1.50 


AT  ALL  STOKES 
FLEMING    H.  REVELL  COMPANY,    158  Fifth  Ave..  New  York. 


THREE  IMPORTANT  BOOKS 

THE  CHRISTIAN  REVOLUTION 

Henry   T.    Hodgkin,    M.A.,  M.B.    (Cantab.) 

A  book  that  gathers  up  and  carries  forward  much  of  the  most  progressive 
thinking  of  the  day.  The  chapters  on  practical  applications  show  how  the 
social  order  is  being  completely  changed.  Net,  $2.50 

THE  RED  MAN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

An  Intimate  Study  of  the  Social,  Economic  and  Religious 
Life  of  the  American  Indian. 

Made  under  the  direction  of  G.  E.  E.  Lindquitt. 

An  authoritative  and  exhaustive  work  bringing  our  knowledge  of  the 
Indian  down  to  date,  and  supplying  just  that  information  desired  by  the 
general  reader  and  the  student  of  missions. 

Many  illustrations  and   maps.     Net,   $3.50 

MEN,  WOMEN  AND  GOD 

A  Discussion  of  Sex  Questions  from  the  Christian  Point 
of  View. 

Rev.  A.  Herbert  Cray,  D.D.,    with  an  Appendix  on    "Some  of  the  Physio- 
logical Fact*"  by  Charles  Gray,  MfD.    (Ed.) 

Directness,  sympathy,  and  a  wise  and  delicate  touch  make  this  one  of 
the  most  valuable  books  that  could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  young  men. 
and  women.  Net,  $1.50 

GEORGE  H.  DORAN  COMPANY,  244  Madison  Ave..  New  York 


Qet  the  habit.     Read 
a  book  a  week 


British  labor's  understanding  of  the  spiritual  motive   and 
nificance    of    the    Indian    home    rule    movement.      Its    spe 
interest  to  Americans  lies  in  the  many  enlightening  quotatil 
of  Gandhi  and  other  Indian  leaders  which  it  contains,  especil 
on  the  cultural  side  of  the  movement. 

HUMAN   AUSTRALASIA,    by   Charles  Franklin   7  hiving.     Macmillan  | 
270   pp.     Price   $2.50   postpaid    of   the    SURVEY. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  President  Thwing  is  adding  greJ 
to  information  on  Australia  and  New  Zealand  otherwise  eal 
available.  Nor  are  his  judgments,  usually  based  on  quotaJ 
of  native  evidence,  either  conclusive  or  especially  original, 
makes  no  effort  to  combine  in  a  logical  synthesis  the  enthusiiJ 
for  education  which  he  found  with  the  gambling  spirit  and  off 
less  praiseworthy  characteristics  of  the  Australasian.  Thl 
is  nevertheless  value  in  an  impressionistic  account  given  I 
an  American  student  with  a  trained  eye  for  human  realitl 
A  picture  of  people  and  civilization  emerges  from  his  descJ 
tion  that  strikes  one  as  lifelike,  and  not  altogether  attract] 

MODERN  AND  CONTEMPORARY  EUROPEAN   CIVILIZATION 

Persisting  Factors  of   the  Great   War,  by  Harry   Grant  Plum  and  (7i 
Giddings   Benjamin.     J.    B.    Lippincott   Co.,   Philadelphia.     413   pp. 
trated.     Price  $2.20   postpaid  of   the    SURVEY. 


1 

ry 


The  object  and  plan  of  this  book  is  altogether  laudable: 
to  organize  the  material  for  a  nineteenth  century  history 
to  make  clear  the  relation  of  every  part  of  it  to  the  great  w 
and  to  present  conditions.  The  only  danger  of  such  a  tre 
ment  is  an  involuntary  falsification  of  facts  and  interpretatk 
so  as  to  get  a  maximum  of  justification  for  America's  forei 
policy.  This  danger  the  authors  have  almost  entirely  escap 
- — though  they  are  a  little  naive  in  their  accounts  of  Germ 
machinations.  A  great  advantage  of  this  textbook  over  othi 
is  that  it  discusses  adequately  the  great  social  and  econon 
movements  that  have  given  direction  to  the  political  life 
the  century.  The  book  is  decidedly  to  be  recommended. 

UNDER    FOUR    ADMINISTRATIONS,    by    Oscar   S.    Straus.     Hough, 
Mifflin  Co,     456  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

An  uninspired  record  of  a  life  significant  not  only  for  itse 
but  also  for  its  connection  with  an  impressively  large  secti 
of  history.  Mr.  Straus  was  minister  to  Turkey  under  Clev 
land  and  McKinley;  member  of  the  Permanent  Court 
Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  by  Roosevelt's  appointment;  Si 
retary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  under  Roosevelt;  and  a 
bassador  to  Turkey  under  Taft. 

HORNY    HANDS    AND    HAMPERED    ELBOWS,    by    Whiting   William 
Scribner's.     285  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  the  SUKVEY. 
'Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  founda- 
tions of  our  modern  House  of  Industry  and  Life 
rest   finally   upon   the   brawn    and '  the   brain   and 
the  heart  of  our  unskilled  common  laborer.  .  .  . 
We  must  somehow  contrive  to  get  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  great 
mass  of  our  humblest  workers." 

Wherefore  Whiting  Williams — first  in  America, 
then   in  England,  and  in  1921    in  France — joined 
the   ranks  of  day   laborers  in  order  to   read   the 
mind  of  the  mass  of  workingmen  who  make  up 
the   common    denominator    of    industry.      In    this 
third  book  of  his  experiences,  Horny  Hands  and 
Haimpered  Elbows,  he  has  written  up  his  observa- 
tions among  the  workers  in  the  principal  industries  of  Franc 
and   in   the   record   shed   much   light   on   the   present-day   lab( 
problems  of  western   Europe. 

WORKMEN'S    COMPENSATION    IN    GREAT   BRITAIN,    by   Joseph 
Cohen.     Post    Magazine,    London.     232    pp.     Price   $2.00    postpaid   of   t 
SURVEY. 

With  compensation  laws  in  force  in  most  of  our  states,  tl 
real  legislative  battle  is  just  about  beginning  and  will,  I 
doubt,  continue  many  years;  for,  it  is  only  after  much  longi 
experience  of  this  measure  of  social  provision  than  we  hai 
had  that  the  outlines  of  a  really  perfect  scheme  appear.  Ar 
why  be  satisfied  with  less?  The  British  compensation  lai 
the  working  of  which  is  described  in  this  book,  was  enact< 
in  1906.  The  criticism  of  it  which  has  led  to  several  proposa 
of  amendment  seems  to  be  on  administrative  lines  rather  ths 
because  it  is  felt  that  the  law  does  not  give  service,  does  m 
help  to  reduce  accidents,  or  is  too  costly.  Mr.  Cohen's  caref 
presentation  of  the  relevant  facts  will  be  useful ;  no  other  sin 
ilar,  simple  yet  critical  textbook  is  available. 
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HANDBOOK 

ON  RACIAL  AND 

NATIONALITY  BACKGROUNDS  by  Minnie  M.  Newman. 

In  Six  Sections:   each   50  cents. 

Each    section   is    in    three   parts   giving   references     to     background     topics,     self     expression    and 

programs. 

Geography,    history,    social   customs    and    tendencies,   religion,  education,  literature,  foods,  dances, 

and  the  position  of  women,   are  some  of  the  topics    which    Miss    Newman    has    covered    with 

scholarly   research. 

Section     I.     Peoples  of  the   Near  East  Section  III.     Slavic  Peoples 

Section  II.     Southern  and   Central  Europeans  Section  IV.     Peoples  of  the  Far  East 

Section     V.     Spanish-speaking    Peoples,    French    Canadians 
Section  VI.     Peoples   of   Scandinavia   and   the   Baltic   States 

FOLK  SONGS 

OF  MANY  PEOPLES    compfled  by  Florence  H.  Botsfbrd.  In  Two  Volumes. 

VOLUME     I.     Contains   145   folksongs  of  the  Baltic,  Balkan  and  Slavic  peoples.  $2.75 

VOLUME  II.  Contains  224  songs  of  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East  and  Far  East,  the 
Americas  and  Southern  and  Western  Europe,  ten  of  the  best  known  and  most  beautiful  Negro 
folk  songs  and  a  section  of  Jewish  songs.  In  paper,  $3.50;  in  cloth,  $4.00 


THE  WOMANS  PRESS 


600  Lexington  Avenue 


New  York  City 


iss  WILLIE  LYONS,  a  simple 
southern  girl,  steers  an  elevator  up 
and  down  in  a  Washington  hotel  for 
$35  a  month  and  two  meals  a  day.  She 
was  perfectly  happy  about  it  until 
someone  picked  on  her  as  a  test  case 
for  the  minimum  wage  law  and  put 
her,  all  blushes,  on  the  front  page  of 
the  newspapers.  Miss  Willie  is  get- 
ting into  the  May  i5th  Survey  in  a 
symposium  on  the  way  out.  Invita- 
tions to  discuss  how  in  the  world  we 
can  protect  women  workers  without 
wrecking  the  Constitution  have  been 
issued  to  the  governors  of  sixteen 
states,  lawyers,  business  men,  labor 
leaders  and  the  pro-and-con  feminists. 

THE  SURVEY, 

112   East    19   Street,   New   York   City. 
I    am   willing  to  sacrifice   all   my   womenfolk  to   the 
Constitution,  but  I  want  to  know  how  others  feel  about 
it.     Put   me    down    for    a   subscription    and    send    me 

a  bill  for    °!le  year' '  $5-°° 

six  months,  ^2.50 


Name 


Address 


READY  MAY   ist 

SOCIAL  WORK  IN 
HOSPITALS 

A  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
PROGRESSIVE  MEDICINE 

By 

IDA  M.  CANNON,  R.N. 

CHIEF  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  HOSPITAL 

A  New  and  Revised  Edition 

of  this  standard  book, 

much  of  it  rewritten 

Price  $1.50  net 

Copies  on  sale  at  National 
Conference  at  Washington 

Or  sent  by  mail,   address 
PUBLICATION  DEPARTMENT 
RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

130  EAST  22d  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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TT-TP 

-!•  ••I"*-'  A  constructive,  dynamic,  far- 

reaching  plan  for  economic  world 
federation  that  will  eliminate  war 
and  enlarge  the  possibilities  of  human 

onpinT)      wellbeing  by 

SCOTT  NEARING 

Just  published  at  $1.00  in  cloth  and  $.50  in  paper 

postpaid. 
(Five  cloth  copies  four  dollars.   Paper  copies  at  half) 

NELLIE    SEEDS    NEARING 

Publisher 
Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


A   series  of  portrait-sketches  as   entertaining  as  stories 

MIRRORSof  MOSCOW 

By  LOUISE  BRYANT 

With   Portrait   Illustrations   and   Colored   Wrapper 
by  CtSARE 

N.  Y.  Commercial:  "Miss  Bryant's  touch  is  not  a  little  Gil- 
bertian.  She  has  accomplished  the  seemingly  impossible,  a  book 
about  Russia  full  of  sound  information,  completely  without  bias 
and  thoroughly  amusing." 

N.   Y.   Times:     "Curiously  satisfactory." 

Brooklyn  Eagle:  "So  keen  are  these  portraits  that  one  feels, 
somehow,  truth." 

Philadelphia  Record:     "Crisp  and  attractive." 
Handsome  8vo.,  $2.50 

THOMAS  SELTZER.  5  W.  50th  St.,  New  York 


IV  ING  the  bell  in  the  little  red  school- 
house.  Up  to  forty  years  ago  the 
home  folks  ran  their  own  schools  and 
were  proud  of  them.  Then  everybody 
everywhere  went  in  for  centralization 
and  jobbed  out  learning  to  experts  at 
the  state  capital.  The  home  folks  just 
naturally  lost  interest  and  the  schools 
lost  out.  Now  there  is  a  swing  back — 
a  new  coat  of  paint  for  the  little  red 
schoolhouse.  Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick 
will  tell  of  it  in  The  Survey  of  Septem- 
ber i.  A  special  issue  in  which  Dr. 
Joseph  K.  Hart  will  conduct  a  Cook's 
tour  of  schools  and  near-schools. 

THE  SURVEY, 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 
I  can  read   and  write  and  would  like  to  figure  out 
what's  wrong  with  the  schools.     Put  me  down  for  The 

SURVEY    and    send    me    a    bill    for      °.ne  year,  $5-°° 

six  months  $2.50 

and  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  reprint  of  Dr.  Hart's 
"Unprintable  Textbook." 


Name    . 
Address 


A  CRITICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  PENSION  SYSTEMS,  ftv 
Luther  Conant,  Jr.  Macmillan  Co.  262  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  the 
SURVEY. 

Quite  a  number  of  large  employers  and  employers'  groups  in 
recent  years  have  had  made  for  them  elaborate  investigations 
of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  different  pension  schemes.  The 
present  book  had  its  origin  in  such  an  inquiry.  But  while  one 
or  two  previous  reports  that  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
were  all  cluttered  up  with  financial  details,  Mr.  Conant  has 
summarized  the  information  concerning  the  systems  in  prac- 
tice in  various  American  concerns  and  put  it  into  an  appendix, 
leaving  his  text  free  for  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  major 
problems  involved.  It  is  a  thoughtful  study,  and  the  con- 
clusions drawn  are  stated  courageously.  We  cannot  here 
adequately  state  what  they  are  but  recommend  this  book  to 
all  interested  as  a  real  contribution. 

LOWELL— AN  INDUSTRIAL  DREAM  COME  TRUE,  by  H.  C.  Met- 
erre.  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers,  Boston.  126  pp. 
Illustrated.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

The  author  is  secretary  of  the  industrial  organization  which 
is  publishing  this  volume.  It  is  not  quite  clear  which  part- 
icular dream  it  is  that  has  come  true  in  the  cotton  mills  oi 
Lowell.  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  the  founder,  "had  not  failed 
to  observe  the  low  character  and  unhappy  condition  of  operat- 
ives in  the  European  mills.  He  determined  that  these  con- 
ditions should  not  prevail  in  America."  It  is  true  that  labor 
conditions  such  as  prevailed  in  England  around  1812  never 
found  an  entry  in  Massachusetts;  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
in  one  hundred  years  the  city  had  131  strikes — 120  of  them 
since  1890 — and  nearly  all  of  them  from  discontent  with 
conditions  of  work.  However,  it  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
story  that  is  told  in  this  little  book,  a  story  that  throws  lighl 
on  the  whole  tone  of  the  industrial  struggle  as  it  has  developed 
in  New  England. 

THE  KANSAS  COURT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS,  by  John  Hugh 
Bowers.  National  Social  Science  Series.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 133  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

KANSAS  COURT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS,  compiled  by  Julia 
E.  Johnsen.  The  Reference  Shelf.  H.  W.  Wilson  Co.  71  pp.  Paper 
Price  75c  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

Professor  Bowers,  of  the  State  Teachers'  Normal  College  at1 
Pittsburg,  Kansas,  wholeheartedly  defends  the  court,  stating 
that  he  is  personally  acquainted  with  the  main  controversies 
and  personalities  involved.  It  is  the  first  time  that  this  series 
edited  by  President  Frank  L.  McVey,  has  brought  out  so 
distinctly  partisan  a  study;  but  the  author's  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  facts  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  this.  As  for 
the  conclusions — well,  the  events  have  outrun  them  in  a  way 
rather  unfortunate  for  the  author!  Miss  Johnsen  has  made 
a  competent  compilation  along  the  usual  lines  of  the  Wilsoi 
publications,  with  briefs  for  and  against,  a  very  full  biblio- 
graphy, and  reprints  of  outstanding  articles  on  both  sides 
What  a  lot  of  ink  there  has  been  spilled  in  this  battle! 

MAN  AND  CULTURE,  by  Clark  Wissler.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  371 
pp.  Price  $2.75  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  a  social  science  series  which,  to 
judge  from  the  announcements,  promises  to  become  exceed- 
ingly important  and  valuable.  Dr.  Wissler  is  the  man  who 
as  curator-in-chief  of  the  anthropological  division  in  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  of  Natural  History,  has  made  the  American 
Indian  a  living  reality  for  tens,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  will  never  meet  him  in  the  flesh.  The  present  volume 
summarizes  in  a  most  interesting  fashion  the  problems  o: 
contemporary  anthropology  which  pop  up  in  every  discussion 
on  immigration  and  race  relations.  It  is  a  systematic  presen- 
tation of  the  history  of  our  social  heritage. 

THE  STATE.  Its  History  and  Development  Viewed  Sociologically,  by 
Franz  Oppenhcimer.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.  302  pp.  Price  $2.00  post 
paid  of  the  SURVEY. 

In   this   second   American   edition    the   author   replies   to   som.. 
of   the    discussion    the   book    aroused    when    first    published    in 
1914.      It   is    an   attempt   to    interpret    the   state    sociologicall; 
and  brings  out  the  essential  oneness  of  the  underlying  theori 
of  the  state  through  its  metamorphosis  from  primitive  begin 
nings    when    hords    of    huntsmen    and    warriors    first    settle( 
down   to   exploit   the   peasantry   of  weaker    races   to   the   con- 
stitutional state  of  today. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please 


the   safety-match   from   Norway  and   the  gross  object  that 
j.sses   for   a  match   in   this   country   to  point   the   moral   that 
1   minishing   forest   supplies   must    be    used    thriftily.      But    he 
ies    further   in    a    constructive    direction   by    urging    the    sys- 
matic  cropping  of  farm  wood-lots  and  the  widespread  estab- 
,hment    of    municipal    forests.      Unfortunately    the    book    is 
:ither  brilliant  enough  to  command   a   large  popular  circula- 
jn  nor  decisive  enough  on  questions  of  technique  and  public 
)licy  to  serve  the  purpose  of  students  and  civic  leaders. 

LAND  OF  HEALTH,  by   Grace  T.   Hallock  and  C.-E.  A.   Winslotu, 
C.   E    Merrill.     208  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  72c  postpaid  of  the   SURVEY 
CHILD'S    BOOK    OF    THE    TEETH,    by    Harrison    Wader   Ferguson, 
D.D.S.     World  Book  Co.     63  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  44c  postpaid  of  the 

3OD    NEIGHBORS,    by   Mary   S.   Haviland.     Lippincott.     366   pp.     Illus- 
trated.    Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

For  the  middle-aged  the  avoidance  of  disease  is  a  compelling 
jrce,"  says  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  in  his  preface  to  The  Land  of 
[ealth.  "For  the  youth  community  service  may  be  emphasized. 
Vith  younger  children  these  things  have  no  appeal.  The 
and  of  Health  attempts  a  different  note.  These  stories  have 
ultimate  motive  of  vigorous,  buoyant  health  as  a  condition 
f  happiness;  and  happiness  is,  and  ought  to  be,  the  objective 
f  childhood."  Thus  hygiene  escapes  from  the  dreary  precincts 
f  the  old  mechanical  physiology  books  and,  guided  by  child 
sychologists  and  health  experts,  becomes  a  road  to  a  positive 
nd  glowing  goal  which  every  child  wants.  With  much  the 
ame  philosophy  Harrison  Wader  Ferguson,  a  dentist  himself, 
[escribes  in  words  and  sketches  The  Grinder  Brigade,  why 
t  is  worthy  of  respect,  and  how  respect  should  be  accorded, 
rood  Neighbors,  by  Mary  S.  Haviland,  takes  up  in  simple 
md  concrete  form  the  principles  of  vocational  and  community 
lygiene  which  confront  boys  and  girls  who  are  pouring  out 
>f  the  schools  in  their  early  teens  to  take  their  places  in  fac- 
:ories  and  offices,  farms  and  homes. 

THE  PRACTICE  OF  ORGANIZED  PLAY,  by  Wilbur  P.  Bowen,  M.S., 
and  Elmer  D.  Mitchell,  A.M.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  218  pp.  Price  $2.00 
postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

Phis  book  of  detailed  instructions  for  all  sorts  of  "play  activ- 
ities," from  bean  bag  to  golf,  offers  valuable  help  for  directors 
of  playgrounds,  recreational  centers,  clubs,  etc.  Besides  clas- 
sifying and  explaining  several  hundred  games  it  gives  an  ex- 
cellent bibliography  and  an  appendix  setting  forth  in  full  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Detroit  Department  of  Recreation. 

THREE  TO   MAKE  READY,   Three  Plays  for  Young  People,   by  Louise 

Ayres  Garnett.     George  H.  Doran  Co.     194  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of 

the  SURVEY. 
TEN  MINUTES  BY  THE  CLOCK,  and  Three  Other  Children's  Plays  for 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  Production,  by  Alice  C.  D.  Riley.     George  H.  Doran 

Co.     216  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

The  Drama  League  of  America  is  setting  out  to  publish  a 
series  of  plays  to  be  acted  by  children.  The  outlook  is  good 
if  subsequent  plays  are  to  be  as  brisk,  clear-cut,  and  com- 
paratively free  from  foolishness  as  the  ones  in  these  initial 
volumes. 

FOLK  SONGS  OF  MANY  PEOPLES,  compiled  and  edited  by  Florence 
Hudson  Botsford.  Vol.  II.  Woman's  Press,  New  York.  484  pp.  Price 
$3.50  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

The  second  volume  of  this  very  interesting  and  complete  an- 
thology contains  songs  from  almost  a  score  of  European  coun- 
tries, from  Japan  and  China  and  the  rest  of  Asia,  Jewish 
songs  from  many  countries,  and  an  American  collection, 
Indian,  Creole,  cowboy,  Negro,  Hawaiian,  and  Canadian 
French.  The  words  have  been  translated  by  a  number  of 
English  poets  into  English  verse  that  is  always  intelligent  and 
very  often  poetic.  The  whole  collection  is  unusual  among 
anthologies  in  being  both  scholarly  and  popularly  usable. 

WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  OUR  GIRLS?  by  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson 
Hale.  F.  Stokes  &  Co.  159  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

Common-sense  reflections  on  the  much  discussed  flapper,  whom 
Mrs.  Hale  finds  over-sophisticated  and  frivolous.  The  reforms 
she  offers  are  "respectfully  inscribed  to  mothers  of  American 
girls  by  one  of  their  number." 

THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  RELIGIOUS  POETRY,  by  Caroline  Miles  Hill, 
Ph.D.  Macmillan  Co.  836  pp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

An  anthology  of  several  hundred  poems  ranging  from  Milton's 
Lycidas  to  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox'  Unanswered  Prayers.  It  is 
a  mine  in  which  the  reader  must  do  his  own  digging,  but  the 
gold  is  there. 


Pageantry  and  Drama 


Professionally  directed  summer  course  for 
community  and  social  workers,  dramatic 
teachers  and  little  theater  producers. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  THEATER 

and  Threshold  Playhouse 

ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Clare  Tree  Major  Walter  Hampden 

George  Arliss  Wm.  Lyon  Phelps 

Stuart  Walker  Robert  Edmond  Jones 

Direction   and   stage   crafts   taught  by   assisting  in  the 
productions  of  The  Threshold,   a  professional  theater 
playing  eight  times  a  week  throughout  the  year. 
Six  weeks — July  2  to  August   I  1 .    Registration  limited. 

Write  for  catalog  C  today. 

CLARE  TREE  MAJOR,  Director 

571  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 


PLAYS  AND  PAGEANTS 

for  all  occasions 
and  suggestions  for  producing 

may  be  obtained  from 

The  Council  on  Pageantry  and  the  Drama 
THE  WOMANS   PRESS 

600  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  City 


The  Technique  of  Pageantry 

By   Linwood  Taft,  Ph.D. 

STO.  Frontispiece.    Price  $2.00 

Gives    detailed   instructions.     A   prime  necessity   for   the 
preparation  of  a  Pageant. 

Send  for  our  ne<w  catalogue 

A.  S.  BARNES    &    CO. 

7  W.  45th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 


NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE 

309  Homer  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for  physical  education.  Estab- 
lished at  the  request  of  a  committee  created  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education;  35  national  organizations  cooperating. 
Maintained  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of 
America. 


T1 

J_  HE  most  dramatic  event  in  May  will  be  staged 
at  Washington  when  the  social  workers  of  the 
country  put  on  their  review  of  a  half  century  of 
work  in  eliminating  poverty,  preventing  disease, 
understanding  crime,  overcoming  ignorance.  It's  a 
marvelous  achievement.  Pretty  nearly  a  whole 
issue  of  The  SURVEY  will  be  given  up  to  presenting 
the  leading  parts.  Watch  for  it. 
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Adventures  in   Social  Welfare 

Reminiscences    of     Things,     Thoughts    and 
Folks  During  Forty   Years  of  Social  Work 

By  Alexander  Johnson 


The  story  of  beginnings  is  always  interesting 
when  what  follows  amounts  to  anything. 
ADVENTURES  tells  of  some  small  begin- 
nings of  several  things  which  grew  big:— 

The  author's  experience  in  social  work,  during  his  forty 
years  of  active  life  as  a  professional  social  worker,  has 
been  more  varied  than  that  of  almost  any  other  man.  He 
is  called  the  dean  of  social  workers  in  the  United  States 
and  hundreds  of  them  from  Maine  to  Oregon  and  from 
Dakota  to  Florida  affectionately  call  him  "Uncle  Alec." 

The  volume  tells  of  the  author's  adventures  in  various 
fields.  It  is  written  in  a  frank  human  way.  It  tells  of 
mistakes,  shortcomings  and  failures  as  frankly  as  of 
successes.  It  will  be  particularly  valuable  to  students 
of  applied  sociology  and  several  teachers  are  already 
planning  to  use  it  as  collateral  reading  in  their  courses; 
but  it  is  interesting  reading  for  anybody. 

Published  by  the  author  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.  455  pp. 
price  net  $3.25  postpaid.  Special  terms  to  libraries  and 
to  groups  of  social  -workers  *u/io  order  in  quantity. 
Address  ALEXANDER  JOHNSON,  Lake  Avenue,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana.  Now  ready. 


W^here  Is  'The 


faming  From? 

TWO    reprints   from   articles    in   THE   SURVEY 
which  answer  practical  questions   on,  how  to 
organize  and  conduct  federations  of  social  agencies, 
where  and  why  federations  have  succeeded. 

Financial  Federations 

'By  WILLIAM  J.   NORTON 

Director  the  Detroit  Community  Union 

Fundamentals  of  Federation 

How  Shall  They  Be  Organized? 

What  Agencies  Shall  Be  Admitted? 

What  About  National  Agencies? 

Shall  They  Raise  Capital  Funds? 

'Prift  15  cents;  6  copies  $l  ;  23  copies  $3,  postpaid 


W^elfare  Federations 

"By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

Contributing  Editor  THE  SURVEY 

How  Not  To  Do  It:   Philadelphia 

The  Mid- West  Spirit:  Louisville 

Where  It  Works:   Cleveland  and  Detroit 

The  National  Agencies :  General  Considerations 

"Price  50  cents,-  3  copies  $i ;  25  copies  $6,  postpaid 

THE  SURVEY 

Iiz  East  I  9  Street,  New  York 
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ROOSEVELT  AS  THE  POETS  SAW  HIM,  edited  by  Charles  Hanso, 
Towne.  Scribner's  Sons.  234  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  the  SURVEV 

This  anthology  of  "tributes  from  the  singers  of  America  am 
England  to  Theodore  Roosevelt"  is  but  another  proof  of  th 
singular  hold  of  that  extraordinary  personality  on  the  affec 
tions  and  the  imagination  of  men.  And  the  interesting  thinj 
about  it  is  not  the  fineness  of  the  work  of  the  recognize< 
leaders  of  poet-craft  but  the  beautiful  things  done  in  Roose 
velt's  memory  by  those  who  are  unknown  to  the  world  o 
letters.  The  volume  is  a  worthy  memorial. 

HYMN'S  l-'OR  THE  LIVING  AGE,  edited  by  H.  Augustine  Smith 
Century  Co.  459  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

An  excellent  hymnal,  arranged  by  subject. 

ROCK-FLOWER,  by-  Jeanne  Robert  Foster.  Boni  &•  Liveright.  118  pp 
/'rice  $1.75  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

Slight  verses  that  suggest  New  England  woods  in  spring. 

GARDENING  UNDER  GLASS,  by  F.  F.  Rockwell.  Doubleday,  Pag 
&•  Co.  297  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

HOUSE  PLANTS,  by  Parker  T.  Barnes.  Doubleday,  Page  fr  Co.  24 
pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

PLANNING    YOUR    GARDEN,    by    W.    S.    Rogers.     Doubleday,    Page 
Co.     301    pp.     Price   $1.75    postpaid    of   the    SURVEY. 

THE    VEGETABLE   GARDEN,    by   Adolph   Kruhm.     Doubleday,   Page 
Co.     231   pp.     Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

These^  four  books  give  authoritative  practical  information  t 
meet  many  of  the  problems  that  perplex  the  average  gardener 
Gardening  Under  Glass  is  particularly  rich  in  new  ideas  fo 
the  amateur  who  likes  to  make  things  grow. 

HAVE  YOU  AN  EDUCATED  HEART?  by  Gelett  Burgess.  Boni  6-  Live 
right.  58  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

Gelett  Burgess  says:  "The  half-giver  is  one  who  'wearies  i 
well-doing,'  stops  part  way  on  the  road  to  kindness,  with  th 
goal  plainly  in  sight.  If  you  want  to  have  the  Educate< 
Heart  you  must  dot  all  the  i's  and  cross  the  t's.  Otherwis 
your  gift  is  apt  to  be  as  the  grapefruit  without  the  sugar 
An  earlier  American  moralist  remarked  that  "The  gift  with 
out  the  giver  is  bare."  If  Burgess  has  not  improved  much  o 
Lowell's  thesis,  he  has  at  least  particularized  it  with  referenc 
to  present-day  opportunities  for  giving — not  excluding  the  giv 
ing  by  which  philanthropic  and  welfare  work  is  maintainee 
Most  of  us  need  the  educated  heart. 

YOUR  HIDDEN  POWERS,  by  James  Oppenheim.     Alfred  A.  Knopf.    24 

pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid   of  the  SURVEY. 

Are  you  an  introvert?     Do  you  know  how  to  acquire  a  new 
orientation?     In  Your  Hidden  Powers,  James  Oppenheim  de 
fines   these   and   numerous  other   terms  of  psycho-analysis   an< 
gives  a  sound,  understandable  explanation  of  its  theories   an< 
methods.     His  book  will  be  of  much  value  to  the  layman  wh 
is  confused  by  the  jargon  of  psycho-analysis  without  knowin 
its  fundamentals.  Mr.  Oppenheim,  novelist,  poet,  editor,  was  fo 
several  years  a  practising  psycho-analyst;  his  explanations  are 
pointed  by  many  concrete  applications  and  fired  by  his  earnest 
belief    that  "as    the   nineteenth   century    revolutionized    life   in 
a  material  way,  so  the  twentieth,  through  analytic  psycholog 
will   undoubtedly   revolutionize   life   in   a   spiritual  way." 

STORIES,  DREAMS  AND  ALLEGORIES,  by  Olive  Schreiner.    F.  Stok 

&  Co.  153  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 
Because  Olive  Schreiner  was  a  grave  and  beautiful  spirit,  those 
who  remember  her — whether  for  the  challenge  of  Woman  and 
Labor,  or  the  strange  charm  of  Dreams,  or  the  Story  of  an 
African  Farm — will  welcome  the  Stories,  Dreams  and  Alle- 
gories which  her  husband  has  gathered  together,  and  which 
carry  unmistakably  the  impress  of  that  gravity  and  beauty. 

THE    OPTIMIST,    by    E.    M.    Delafield.     Macmillan    Co.     297    pp.     Price 

$2.00  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

Few  sermons  are  as  provocative  of  real  thought  as  this  novel 
which  shows  Christian  resignation  perverted  to  weakness  and 
hypocrisy.  Miss  Delafield's  writing  suggests  the  delicate  draw- 
ing and  acid-bitten  clarity  of  an  etching. 

POOR  PINNEY,  by  Marian  Chapman.     Boni  &  Lireright.     303  pp.     Price 
$2.00   postpaid   of   the   SURVEY. 

The  story  of  a  Babbitt  who  didn't  succeed.  It  draws  an  excel- 
lent picture  of  the  deadening  effect  of  commonplace  incom- 
petence. 

OUR  LITTLE  GIRL,   by   Robert  A.   Simon.     Boni  &   Li-.-eright.     328  pp. 

'  Price   $2.00  postpaid  of   the   SURVEY. 

"It  isn't  art  that  keeps  the  hat  business  going;  it's  salesman- 
ship," says  the  hat  king  at  the  family  council  in  which  Dorothy's 

^_       future  as  a  singer  is  being  discussed,  and  he  concludes  that  the 
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ADVANCE  OF  THE  GRAND  ARMY 


NAPOLEON'S  name  fills  more  pages  in  the  world's  solemn  history  than  that  of  any  other  mortal. 
The  advance  of  his  Grand  Army  into  Russia  is  the  turning  point  of  his  career  and  marks  the  beginning  of  his  downfall. 
During  the  World  War  mighty  armies  marched  over  the  battlefields  where  Napoleon  fought  over  a  century  ago.    All  the 
causes  of  this  mighty  struggle  may  be  learned  from  the  pages  of  history.    The  one  complete,  accurate,  authoritative  and 
reliable  history,  containing  the  rise  and  fall  of  every  empire,  kingdom,  principality  and  power,  is  the  world-famed  publication. 


Ridpath's  History  ,&  World 


Including  a  full  authentic  account  of  the  World  War 

Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath  is  universally   recognized   as   America's   greatest  historian. 
Other  men  haye  written  histories  of  one  nation  or  period;  Gibbon  of  Rome,  Macaulay 
of  England,  Guizot  of  France,  but  it  remained  for  Dr.  Ridpath  to  write  a  history  of  the  entire 
World  from  the  earliest  civilization  down  to  the  present  day. 

A  Very  Low  Price  and  Easy  Terms 

tVe  will  name  our  special  low  price  and  easy  terms  of  payment 
only  in  direct  letters.     A  coupon  for  your  convenience  is  printed  on  the 
lower  corner  of  this  advertisement.    Tear  off  the  coupon,  write  your  name 

and  address  plainly  and  mail  now  before  you  forget  it.    We  will  mail  you  46 
free  sample  pages  without  any  obligation  on  your  part  to  buy.     These  will 
give   you   some   idea  of   the   splendid   illustrations   and  the  wonderfully 
beautiful  style  in  which  the  work  is  written.     We  employ  no  agents, 
nor  do  we  sell  through  bookstores,  so  there  is  no  agents'  commission  or 
book  dealers'  profits  to  pay.     Our  plan  of  sale  enables  us  to  ship 
direct  from  factory  to  customer  and  guarantee  satisfaction. 

Six  Thousand  Years  of  History 

"DIDPATH  takes  you  back  to  the  dawn  of  History, 
•*•*•  long  before  the  Pyramids  of  Epypt  Were  built;  down 
through  the  romantic  troubled  times  of  Chaldea's  gran- 
deur and  Assyria's  magnificence;  of  Babylonia's  wealth 
and  luxury;  of  Greek  and  Roman  splendor;  of  Moham- 
medan culture  and  refinement  to  the  dawn  of  yesterday, 
including  a  full  authentic  account  cf  the  World  War.  He 
covers   every   race,   every   nation,    every   time,    and 
holds  you  spellbound  by  his  wonderful  eloquence. 

Endorsed  by  Thousands 

"DIDPATH  is  endorsed  by  Presidents  of  the 
-^-  United  States,  practically  all  university  and  college 
presidents,  and  by  a  quarter  of  a  million  Americans  who 
own  and  love  it.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  mail  us  the  coupon  and  receive  the  46  sample 
pages  from  the  History?  They  are  free. 

Ridpath's  Graphic  Style 

"DIDPATH  pictures  the  great  historical  events 
•*•*•  as  though  they  were  happening  betore  your  eyes;  he 
carries  you  with  him  to  see  the  battles  of  old;  to  meet  kings 
and  queens  and  warriors;  to  sit  in  the  Roman  Senate;  to  march 
against  Sukidinand  1 1  is  dark- skinned  followers;  to  sail  the  south- 
ern seas  with  Drake;  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  with  Magellan. 
He  combines  absorbing  interest  with  supreme  reliability. 

THE  RIDPATH  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


RIDPATH 
HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY 
Cincinnati,  0. 


Please  mail,  without  cost 
.o   me,    sample  pages   of 
Ridpath's    History   of   the 
World,  containing  photogra- 
vures of  The  Surrender  at  Sedan, 


Napoleon,  and  other  great  char- 
acters  in  history.    Also  write  me  full 
particulars   oi   your  special  offer  to 
urvey  Graphic  readers. 
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Among  the  many    educational  institutions  and 
libraries  using  the  AMERICANA  are — 


Yale  University 

Harvard  University 

Princeton  University 

Columbia  University 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Virginia 

University  of  Minnesota 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Stanford  University 

Mass.  Inst.  of  Technology 

Vassar  College 

U.  S.  Naval  War  College 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Cornell  University 

New  York  University 

McGill  University 

Catholic  University  of  America 

University  of  Vermont 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Syracuse  University 

Trinity  College 

Washington  &  Lee  University 

Rutgers  College 

N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  College 

Smith  College 

Tufts  College 

Williams  College 

Wellesley  College 

Dartmouth  College 

University  of  Texas 

U.  S.  Military  Academy 

Hunter  College 

Randolph  Macon  College 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Boston  Public  Library 


Tulane  University 
Radcliffe  University 
University  of  California 
Georgetown  University 
West  Virginia  University 
Lehigh  University 
University  of  Oklahoma 
University  of  Missouri 
University  of  Maine 
Purdue  University 
University  of  Washington 
Oregon  Agricultural  College 
Colgate  University 
Northwestern  University 
Ohio  State  University 
Vanderbilt  University 
University  of  North  Carolina 
University  of  Rochester 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  College 
New  York  Public  Library 
New  York  State  Library 
California  State  Library 
Chicago  Public  Library 
Massachusetts  State  Library 
Springfield  Public  Library 
Detroit  Public  Library 
Minneapolis  Public  Library 
Rochester  Public  Library 
Cincinnati  Public  Library 
Cleveland  Public  Library 
Pennsylvania  State  Library 
Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Library 
Providence  Public  Library 
Vermont  State  Library 
Spokane  Public  Library 
West  Virginia  State  Library 
Milwaukee  Public  Library 
Tulsa  Public  Library 


The  Encyclopedia 

AMERICANA 

Up-to-date  Authoritative 


New 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA  CORPORATION 
27  William  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Peoples  Gas   Building,   Chicago,  111. 

Please  send  me  free  of  charge  descriptive  literature  of  the  AMERICANA. 

Name    

Address    


same  is  true  of  singing.  Whereupon  the  family  enters  who 
heartedly  into  the  selling  campaign  to  "put  Dorothy  across" 
a  prima  donna.  There  is  some  satire  in  the  Sinclair  Lev 
reportorial  manner,  but  the  book  fails  in  significance  becai 
the  author  penetrates  beneath  the  superficialities  only  a  st 
farther  than  the  dull  folk  he  writes  about. 


DEMIAN,   b\>   Hermann   Hesse, 
postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 


Boni  &  Liveright.     215   pp.     Price   $2 


(In  answering  this  advertisement  please  mention  THE  SURVEY. 
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An  excursion  into  the  half-lights  of  adolescence  and  youth 
the  country  between  dreaming  and  waking.  The  story  is  ii 
portant  as  an  example  of  the  present-day  trend  toward  myst 
ism,  and  is  told  with  a  pleasing  symplicity,  that  is  occasional 
marred  by  bookishness  of  expression. 

NACHA    REGULES,    by    Manuel    Calves.     E.    P.    Dutton    Co.     304 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

This  prize  novel  from  Argentina  is  the  story  of  a  single-hand 
fight  against  prostitution  and  poverty  in  Buenos  Aires,  w 
very  faint  echoes  of  Dostoievsky,  Spanish  style.  To  an  Am< 
ican  reader  it  seems  very  slightly  above  the  level  of  ordina 
propagandist  fiction. 

THE  FLOWER  IN   DRAMA,  631  Stark  Young.     Scribner's  Sons.     162 
Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  the  SURVEY. 

A    miscellany    of    critical    studies,    making    interesting    use 
current  plays  as  illustrative  material.     Mr.  Young  has  frei 
sensitive  perceptions   and   a   fine   intellectual  grasp. 

HOYT'S    NEW    CYCLOPEDIA    OF    PRACTICAL    QUOTATIONS, 

Kate  Louise  Roberts.     I-'unk  &  Wagnatts.     1374  pp.     Price  $8.50  postp, 
of  the  SURVEY. 

There    are   many    uses    for    so    comprehensive    and    orderly 
collection  of  quotations   as  this,  now  revised  and  enlarged 
include  21,000  literary   gems   "which  have  outstanding  powt 
force,   beauty,   and   usability   to    recommend   them."      It   is  i 
telligently   indexed. 

A  BIBLE  PRIMER  FOR  FOREIGNERS,  by  Frances  B.  Loveless.  tV, 
minster  Press,  Philadelphia.  104  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  the  Sure 

BIBLE  STORIES  FOR  FOREIGNERS,  by  Frances  B.  Loveless.  Wt 
minster  Press,  Philadelphia.  84  pp.  Price  $  .75  postpaid  of  the  SURVI 

The  A.  B.  C.'s  of  Bible  study,  rather  naive  in  their  assumpti- 
that  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  were  made  in  America. 

STATEMENT    OF    THE    OWNERSHIP,    MANAGEMENT,    UIRCUL 
TION,      ETC.,     REQUIRED     BY     THE    ACT     OF     CONGRESS     ( 
AUGUST  24,   1912,  of  the  Survey,  published  semi-monthly  at  New  Yo 
-V.   Y.,  for  April   1,   1923. 
State  of  New  York,     I 
County  of  New  York,  f  ss- 

Before  me,  a  Commissioner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  com 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  Kellogg,  who,  having  been  duly  sw< 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of  'I 
SURVEY,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief 
true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  t 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  I 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  secti 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  w 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor,  managing  edit 
and  business  managers  are:  Publisher,  Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East 
Street,  New  York  City;  Editor,  Paul  U.  Kellogg,   112  East   19  Street,  N 
York   City;   Managing   Editors.    Bruno   Lasker,  Geddes   Smith,    112    East 
Street,    New   York   City;    Business    Manager.   Arthur   Kellogg,    112  East 
Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:    (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual  ov 
ers,   or,   if  a   corporation,   give  its  name   and    the  names   and   addresses 
stockholders  owning  or  holding   1   per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount 
stock.)    Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City,  a  m 
commercial  corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  01 
1,600  members.     It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.     President,  Robert  W.  deForc 
30    Broad    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y.;    Vice-Presidents,    Henry    K.    Seag 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  V.  Everit  Macy,  "Chilmark,"  Sc 
borough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.:  Julian  W.  Mack,  P.  O.  Box  102.  City  Hall  S 
tion,  New   York,   N.   Y.;    Secretary,   Ann   R.    Brenner,    112   East    19    Stre 
New   York,    N.   Y.;    Treasurer,    Arthur   Kellogg,    112>   East    19   Street,   N 
York,  N.   Y. 

3.  That  the   known  bondholders,   mortgagees,   and  other  security  hold* 
owning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgag 
or  other  securities  are:    (If   there   are  none,    so   state.)      None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next   above,   giving   the   names  of  the   on 
ers,    stockholders,    and    security    holders,    if    any,    contain    not    only    the   1 
of    stockholders    and    security    holders    as    they    appear    upon    the    books 
the   company   but  also,    in    cases   where   the    stockholder   or    security    holt 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiducif 
relation,   the  name  of   the  person   or  corporation   for  whom  such   trustee 
acting,   is  given;   also  that  the  said   two   paragraphs  contain   statements  e 
bracing    affiant's    full    knowledge    and    belief,    as    to    the    circumstances    a 
conditions    under    which    stockholders    and    security    holders    who    do    i 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securit 
in   a   capacity   other  than   that   of   a  bona   fide   owner;     and  this   affiant  1 
no   reason   to  believe  that   anv  other  person,   association,    or  corporation  1 
any  interest  direct   or  indirect  in  the  said   stock,   bonds,  or  other  securit 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]  ARTHUR  KELLOGG, 

Business   Manager, 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  6th  day  of  April,  1923. 

[Seal]         MARTHA    HOHMANN, 
Commissioner    of    Deeds.    City   of    New    York 
New    York    County    Clerk's   No.    150;     NCT 
York   County  Register's  No.  22056. 
Commission   Expires   May  4,   1924. 
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''Pamphlets  and  Periodicals 


THE  FAMILY 

a  magazine  for  social  case  workers 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  NUMBER — JULY  1923 

Monthly — 2O  cents  a  copy — $1.50  a  year 
THE  FAMILY,  1  30  East  22d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


"What  Dependent  Children  Need" 

Good  for  staff  or  class-room  study.  Various  topics  dis- 
cussed by  thirteen  practical  children's  workers,  and  edited 
by  C.  V.  Williams,  Supt.  Illinois  Children's  Home  and  Aid 
Society,  Chicago. 

Published  by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America, 
130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Single   Copies 50c  each 

5    or    more 40c  each 

25    or    more 35c  each 


Hampton  Institute 

Illustrated,  timely,  brief  publications  for  teachers — 10  cts. 
each,  $i  per  dozen,  $6  per  hundred— sent  promptly  by 
Publication  Office,  Hampton  Institute,  Va.,  on  receipt  of 
price: 

"Rural-School  Lunches";  "Games  for  Elementary  Grades"; 
"School  Gardening";  "Story  of  Cotton";  "Booker  Washington's 
Birthday";  "How  to  Make  Friends  with  the  Birds";  "Home 
Decoration";  "How  to  Teach  Canning";  "American  Authors'  Birth- 
days." 


CHARACTER  TRAINING  IN  CHILDHOOD    Postpaid,  $2.15 

Series  of  Books  on  Health  Habits 

(Copiously  Illustrated) 

The  Most  Wonderful  House  in  the  World   (Personal  Hygiene) 

Postpaid,  $1.00 

The   Play-House   (Home  Hygiene) Postpaid,   $1.00 

Good   Neighbors   (Pre- Vocational  and   Community   Hygiene) 

Postpaid,  $1.50 
May  be  obtained   from 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION 
70  Fifth  Avenue,   New  York 


NEW  POSTER  SERIES 

"Public  Health   Nursing  Exhibit" 

The  various  phases  of  this  profession   are  shown  on 

10  illustrated  cards 

and  the  relation  of  the  N.  O.  P.  H.  N.  on  2  additional 
cards.  Each  poster  measures  9x12  inches;  attractive 
photograph  reproductions  in  sepia,  text  in  blue  ink. 

85c.  a  set 

Published  by  National  Organization  for  Public  Health 

Nursing 
370  Seventh  Avenue  New  York  City 


NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL 
SOCIAL  ACTION  DEPARTMENT  PUBLICATIONS 

Social    Reconstruction,    by    John    A.    Ryan,    D.D., 
LL.D Price,  $2.50 

The  State  and  the  Church,  by  John  A.  Ryan,  D.D., 
and  Moorehouse  F.  Millar,  S.J Price,  $2.25 

The  Social  Mission  of  Charity,  by  William  J.  Kerby, 
Ph.D Price,  $2.25 

The  Church  and  Labor,  by  John  A.  Ryan,  D.D.,  and 
Joseph  Husslein,  S.J.,  Ph.D Price,  $3.00 

The  Macmillan  Company 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


.  ORE  than  one  hundred  books,  new  and 
standard,  will  be  ready  for  you  to  thumb  over  at 
the  SURVEY  BOOK  STALL  during  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  May 
16-23.  For  a  partial  list,  see  pages  202-203  of  this 
issue  of  The  SURVEY.  Here's  the  chance  to  keep  up 
to  date  on  your  subject,  keep  your  intellectual  fences 
in  repair.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man — and  a  fast 
worker.  Now  is  the  time  to  stock  up.  Come  to 
The  SURVEY  Book  Stall  at  Conference  Headquar- 
ters alongside  the  Information  Desk,  Conference 
Post  Office,  Ticket  Validation,  Sightseeing  Trips 
and  Kindred  Groups  of  Social  Workers.  The 
Kindred  Groups  have  been  called  the  "spare  parts" 
of  the  Conference.  No  parts  are  more  interesting, 
if  you  are  looking  for  personal  interviews.  Make 
your  appointments  there.  Meet  your  friends,  buy 
your  books  at  the  SURVEY  BOOK  STALL. 


The  Revolutionary  Act 

An  indictment  of  romanticism  in  the  Socialist  movement 
by  Karl  Marx's  co-worker,  Frederick  Engels.  Exposes  the 
inadequacy  and  absurdity  of  violent  insurrections,  barri- 
cade fights,  underground  organizations,  etc.,  etc. 

Price   15  cents. 
New  York  Labor  News   Company,  45   Rose  St.,  New  York 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE 

A  monthly  magazine  for  all  those  interested  in  public 
health  nursing  in  its  relation  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Sent  to  all  members.  Non-members  may  subscribe  at 
$3.00  a  year.  Single  copies  at  25  cents  each. 

Official  publication  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Public  Health  Nursing,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 
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WHAT  SHALL  SOCIAL  WORKERS  READ 

An  Ambitious  Attempt  to  Compile  a  List  of  Six  Books 


;, 


SELECTING  the  six  most  important  books  for  social 
workers  is  like  deciding  on   the  six  most  important 
teeth  in  a  buzz-saw. 
The    SURVEY    started    out    naively    to    compile    a 
composite  list  of  the  six  books  which  every  social  worker 
should  have  as  a  nucleus  of  his  library.    We  wrote  to  rec- 
ognized leaders  in  social  work  and  asked  each  to  name  the 
half  dozen  most  essential  books  in  his  field — these  selections 
to  be  consolidated  into  one  list  of  six  books. 

It  was  then  that  we  discovered  that  we  were  mixed  up 
with  the  buzz-saw.  Of  those  who  replied  to  our  ques- 
tionnaire, no  two  had  the  same  opinion  of  the  essential 
books.  Seventeen  people  chose  135  books.  So  varied  were 


the  choices  that  we  abandoned  the  super-six  plan  and  gi 
below  the  individual  lists  received,  with  the  commen 
which  accompanied  them. 

At  least  the  evidence  gives  us  this  comfort:  that  soci 
workers  have  a  greater  opportunity  than  ever  before 
repair  their  intellectual  fences  by  reading.  That  they  a 
indeed  doing  the  necessary  repair  work  is  shown  by  tf 
unprecedented  amount  of  business  which  passed  throug 
the  Survey  Book  Department  this  year.  Since  June 
1922,  we  have  filled  orders  for  3,107  books.  If  you  ai 
a  good  statistician  you  can  readily  figure  out  how  large 
fraction  of  one  book  each  social  worker  has  read. 

How  many  of  the  books  below  have  you  read? 


BOOKS  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS 

Robert    W.    Kelso,    Executive   Secretary, 

Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies;  Former 

President,   National    Conference    of   Social 
Work: 

Modern  Democracies. — Bryce.  (2  vols.) 
$10.50.  This  is  not  a  satisfactory  book. 
It  smatters  a  great  deal.  It  is  tremend- 
ous in  quantity  and  not  equally  valuable 
in  quality.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  remark- 
able analysis  in  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment; and  the  theory  of  government 
might  be  styled  the  "blind  side"  of 
present-day  social  work. 

Poverty  and  Dependency. — Gillin.  $4.00. 
This  book  is  not  truly  an  analysis  of 
its  subject.  It  is  an  epitome  of  facts; 
a  great  storehouse  of  information,  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  to  the  student.  That 
it  falls  short  of  greatness  does  not 
detract  from  its  value  for  this  purpose. 

Adolescence. — Hall.  (2  vols.)  $10.00. 
This  book  represents  a  field  which  every 
student  of  human  nature  should  study 
carefully  and  ponder  at  length. 

The  Individual  Delinquent. — Healy.  $5.00. 
In  the  dominant  field  of  child  care 
— the  hopeful  end  of  social  service — 
nothing  better  has  been  written  regard- 
ing character  and  its  unfoldings  than 
this  book  by  Healy. 

Social  Diagnosis. — Richmond.  $2.00.  Miss 
Richmond's  philosophy  is  basic  in  the 
field  of  relief.  I  know  of  nothing  better 
as  a  thought-inspiring  work. 

American  Charities.  —  (Last  edition.) 
Warner.  $2.50.  This  book  represents 
a  very  valuable  birdseye  view  which 
cannot  be  neglected  in  foundation  build- 
ing for  any  social  service  librarv. 

Elmer  Scott,   Executive  Secretary,   Civic 
Federation    of    Dallas: 

When  it  comes  to  choosinfr  sir — that's  hard.  T 
name  seven  in  the  order  T  would  have  them 
read. 

Mind  in  the  Making. — Robinson.  $2.50. 
Human  Nature  and  Conduct. — Dewey 

$2.25. 
Labor's   Challenge   to   the    Social    Order. — 

Brooks.     $2.75. 

Poverty    and    Dependency. — Gillin.      $4.00. 
Social     Diagnosis. — Richmond.      $2.00. 
Social    Work. — Devine.      .froo. 
Lavman's    Handbook    of   Medicine. — Cabot. 

$3.00. 

Dr.  Neva  R.  Deardorff,  Editor  of  the 
Social  Practice  Department  of  the  SURVEY: 
Mind  in  the  Making. — Robinson.  $2.  so. 
Human  Nature  and  Conduct. — Dewey. 

$2.25. 


Human    Nature    and    the    Social    Order. — 

Cooley.     $1.50. 

Our    Social     Heritage. — Wallas.      '$3.00. 
The    New    State. — Follett.      $3.50. 
Income    in    the     United     States. — National 

Bureau    of    Economic   Research.      Vol.    i, 

$1.50;    vol.  2,   $5.00. 

BOOKS    FOR    HEALTH    WORKERS 

Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  Head  Resident, 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  Ne<w  York  City: 
Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene. — Ro- 

senau-     $10.00. 

Home     and    Community     Hygiene. — Broad- 
hurst.     $2.00. 
Principles   of   Sanitary   Science   and   Public 

Health. — Sedgwick.    $3.25. 
Health       and      Social      Progress. — Binder. 

$3.00. 

Social  Diagnosis. — Richmond.     $2.00. 
Public  Relief  of  Sickness. — Morgan.     $1.50. 
A  Half  Century  of  Public  Health.— Ravenel. 

Paper,  $3-75;  cloth,  $5.25. 
Food,    Health    and    Growth. — Holt.      $1.50 
Infancy    and    Childhood. — Ramsey.      $1.50. 
Getting     Ready     to     be     a     Mother. — Van 

Blarcom.     $1.50. 
Personal      Hygiene      Applied.  —  Williams. 

$2.50. 
Foods  of  the  Foreign-born   in   Relation   to 

Health.— Wood.     $1.25. 
The   Vitamins. — Sherman  &  Smith.     $4.00. 
Feeding    the    Family. — Rose.      $2.10. 
A  Mind  That  Found  Itself— Beers.     $1.50. 
Principles  af  Mental  Hygiene. — White.  $2.00. 
Parents    and    Sex    Education. — Gruenberg. 
Women's  Foundation  for  Health. — Positive 

Health  Series. 
Directory  of  Social  Agencies. 

Haven    Emerson,    M.D,.    Professor    of 

Public    Health     Administration,     Columbia 

University;  Editor,  Health  Department, 
the  SURVEY: 

The  Kingdom  of  Evils. — Southard  and 
Jarrett.  $5.50. 

The  Shibboleth  of  Tuberculosis.— Patter- 
son. (Foreign.) 

The  Sources  and  Modes  of  Infection. — 
Chapin.  $3.50. 

Food,    Health    and    Growth. — Holt.      $1.50. 

The  Health  Officer. — Overton  and  Denno. 
$4.50. 

The  Nation's  Health. — Sir  Malcolm  Mor- 
ris. $1.50. 

William  R.  P.  Emerson,  M.D,.  Pres- 
ident, Nutrition  Clinics  for  Delicate 

Children: 

\utrition  and  Growth  in  Children — 
Emerson.  $2.50.  The  reason  for  selecting 


this  is  because  it  is  made  up  from  inateri; 
from  original  sources  obtained  in  thedire< 
clinical  study  of  children  and  because  i 
presents  a  concrete  plan  and  progran 
whose  usefulness  has  been  demonstrated 

The  Newer  Knowledge  of  Nutrition.— 
McColIum.  $3.80.  The  only  compre 
hensive  and  scientific  study  of  die 
available. 

Diseases  of  Children. — Ruhrah.  $2.50.  t 
brief  statement  of  most  of  the  disease! 
of  children  in  a  form  serviceable  to  thi 
health  worker — it  is  a  handy  referenc 
book. 

Social  Diagnosis. — Richmond.  $2-00.  Ar 
introduction  to  the  social  aspects  oi 
health  work  and  a  guide  in  the  im- 
portant personal  relations  of  class  and 
home  work. 

How  to  Live. — Fisher  &  Fisk.  $1.50.  A 
manual  presenting  concrete  health  facts 
for  use  not  only  with  the  persons  reach- 
ed by  the  health  worker  but  also  in 
keeping  herself  up  to  normal  standards. 

Mind  in  the  Making. — Robinson.  $2.50. 
An  aid  to  the  health  worker  in  learn- 
ing to  challenge  proposed  and  accepted 
ideas  which  are  based  upon  insufficient 
evidence. 

James     A.      Tobey,      National     Health 

Council: 
I   should    recommend   that   you   call   them,   not 

"Health    workers"   but   sanitarians,   as  the  latter, 

I   think,    is   the   better  term. 

Preventive    Medicine    and     Hygiene. — Ro- 

senau.      $10.00. 
Principles  of  Sanitary  Science   and   Public 

Health. — Sedgwick.     $3.25. 
Public  Health  and  Hygiene. — Park.    $10.00. 
Report    of    the    Committee    on    Municipal 

Health    Department   Practice.      American 

Public      Health      Association. — Published 

by    the    U.    S.    Public    Health    Service. 

(Direct.) 
(If  a   non-M.D.)      A   Layman's   Handbook 

of    Medicine. — Cabot.      $3.00. 
(If  an  M.D.)     The  New  Public  Health.— 

Hill.      $1.50. 
Epidemiology    and    Public    Health. — Vaug- 

han.      (3   vols.)      $27.00. 
The    Health    Officer.— Overton    &    Denno 

$4-50.  _ 
Community      Health      Problem. — Burnham. 

$<;.<;o. 

Philip     P.     Jacobs.      Ph.D.,     Publicity 
Director,    National    Tuberculosis    Associa- 
tion: 

I  have  tried  to  select  those  books  that  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  health  field  and  that 
specialize  on  certain  points  in  which  the  health 
worker  should  be  interested. 

Public  Health   and   Hygiene. — Park.  $10.00. 


tncnary    Tuberculosis. — Otis.      $3.5°- 
alth     Training     in     Schools. — Dansdill. 
j.oo. 

•lie  Health  Nursing. — Gardner.  $2.50. 
Mind  That  Found  Itself. — Beers.  $1.50. 
e  Sex  Factor  in  Human  Life. — Gallo- 
iray-  $1.25. 

OKS  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES 
bert  V.  Spencer,  Executive  Secretary, 
Massachusetts   Tuberculosis  League: 
e  Tuberculosis  Nurse. — La  Motte.   $2.00. 
olic    Health     Nursing. — Gardner.     $2.50 
lustrial   Nursing. — Wright.    $1.50. 
litation     for    Public     Health     Nurses. — 

ll.   $1.35. 

ganization  of  Public  Health  Nursing. — 
irainard.  $1.50. 

trition      and      Growth      in      Children. — 
Smerson.    $2.50. 
•giene    of    the    School    Child. — Terman. 

.J2.I5. 

•alth     Work     in     the     Schools. — Hoag    & 

Terman.    $2.25. 

ie  Healthy  Child  from  Two  to  Seven. — 

VtacCarthy.    $1.50. 

)OKS  FOR  CHILDREN'S  WORKERS 
C.  Carstens,  Director,  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America: 

ie     Mind     in     the     Making. — Robinson. 

$2.50. 

aman      Nature     and      Conduct. — Dewey. 

£2.25. 

hat    Is    Social    Case    Work? — Richmond. 

$1.00. 

ie  Family. — Bosanquet.     $2.25. 

:redity     and     Environment.  —   Conklin. 

$2.00. 

ie  Psychology  of  Insanity. — Hart.     $1.00. 

iarles     F.     Powlison,     General    Sec 

tary,  National  Child  Welfare  Associa- 
tion: 

ychology.— James.      $1.60. 

ind     in    the    Making. — Robinson.      $2.50. 

ay    in    Education. — Lee.      $1.50. 

he    New    Psychology    and   the   Teacher. — 

Miller.     $1.60. 

dolescence. — Hall.      (2   vols.)      $10.00. 

ygiene     of    the    School     Child. — Terman. 

$2.15. 

rthur  W.  Towns,  Formerly  Superinten- 
dent, Brooklyn  S.  P.  C.  C.: 

I    include    one    government    publication.      This 

jy  not  be  in   accord   with   your  intentions,  but 

e  report  mentioned  is  exceptionally  valuable 
1  library  and  reference  purposes  because  ot 
comprehensiveness  and  bibliographies,  etc. 

lild    Welfare. — Published    jointly    by    the 
Federal   Board    of   Vocational   Re-Educa- 
tion   and    the    United    States    Children's 
Bureau.      (Direct.) 
jild   Welfare. — Mangold.     $3.00. 
ural   Child   Welfare.— Clopper.     $3.00. 
idividual   Delinquent. — Healy.     $5.00. 
he    Delinquent    Child    and    the    Home. — 
Breckinridge   &   Abbott.     $2.00. 

School    Master    in    the    Great    City. — 
Pntri.     $1.60. 


Sally    Lucas     Jean,     Director,     Health 
Education      Division,       American       Child 

Health  Association: 

Aspects  of  Child  Life  and  Education. — 
Hall.  $2.00.  A  good  book  on  child 
psychology. 

Food,  Health  and  Growth. — Holt.  $1.50. 
A  book  which  will  give  the  worker  an 
understanding  of  the  child's  physical 
needs. 

Outline  of  History. — Wells,  (i  vol.  ed.) 
$5.00.  A  book  from  the  economic  point 
of  view  which  will  help  the  worker  to 
understand  the  forces  influencing  the 
social  environment. 

New  Schools  for  Old. — Dewey.  $2.00.  A 
book  which  will  indicate  the  trend  of 
modern  education,  and  the  way  in  which 
the  educational  groups  are  trying  to 
meet  the  problems  of  the  child. 
What  Men  Live  By.— Cabot.  $1.50.  A 
book  which  will  give  the  worker  a 
human  point  of  view. 

Philosophy  of  Play.— Gulick.  $1.60.  A 
book  from  the  point  of  view  of  recrea- 
tion. 

I  should  like  to  add  two  books — Here 
and  Now  Story  Book  (Lucy  Sprague  Mit- 
chell) —  $2.00  —  which  is  unexcelled  in 
studying  the  pre-school  age  child ;  and, 
The  Land  of  Health  (Hallock-Winslow) 
— $.72;  a  rare  bit  for  boys  and  girls. 
BOOKS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIAL 

WORKERS 

Professor  Henry  R.  Seager,  Deport- 
ment of  Political  Science,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; Vice-President,  SURVEY  Associates: 
In  the  boiling  down  process  I  have  been 
forcibly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  no  social 
worker  should  content  himself  with  only  six. 

Introduction    to    the    Study    of    Organized 

Labor. — Groat.     $2.25. 
Principles    of    Labor    Legislation.      Revised 

edition. — Commons    &    Andrews.      $2.50 
Trade  Unions  and  Labor  Problems.  Second 

Series. — Commons.     $4.00. 


Six  Best  Sellers 

Through    the  Survey  Book  Department, 
since  June  1,  1922. 

\ .  The  Mind  in  the  Making-Robinson 
$2.50  ($1.75  with  sub.) 

2.  The  Story  of  Mankind -Van  Loon 

$5.00   ($3.50  with  sub.) 

3.  Child  Training  -  Patri 

$2.00  ($1.40  with  sub.) 

4.  Babbitt  -  Lewis 

$2.00  ($1.50  with  sub.) 

5.  Outline  of  History  -  Wells 

$5.00  ($4.30  with  sub.) 

6.  Human  Nature  and  Conduct  - 

Dewey  $2.25  (  $1.60  with  sub.) 

Use  Order  Blank  Below 


Unemployment      Problems       of       Industry. 

Third    edition.  —  Beveridge.       (Out    of 

print.) 
History  of  Trade  Unionism  in  the  United 

States. — Perlman.    $2.00. 
The    Consumers'    Cooperative    Societies. — 

Gide.     $3.00. 

John    A.    Fitch,    New    York    School    of 

Social   Work: 

The  six  which  I  find  I  am  inclined  to  lay 
stress  on  in  my  classes  as  affording  just  that 
nucleus  in  the  specialized  field  of  industry  to 
which  you  refer. 

Labor's    Challenge    to   the    Social   Order. — 

Brooks.     $2.50. 

Trade   Unions   and   Labor  Problems.     Sec- 
ond  series. — Commons.     $4.00. 
History   of   Labor  in  the   United   States. — 

Commons.     $10.50. 
Trade    Unionism    in   the    United    States. — 

Hoxie.     $2.50. 

Income    in    the    United    States. — National 
Bureau   of   Economic   Research.     Vol.    i, 
$1.50;  vol.  2,  $5.00. 
Industrial    Democracy. — Webb.      $7.50. 
Robert  W.  Bruere,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Research;  Editor  of  the  Indus- 
try Department,  the   SURVEY: 
History  of  Labour  in  the  United  States. — 

Commons.     $10.50. 
The     New     Unionism. — Budish     &     Soule 

$3.00. 

The    Casual    Laborer. — Parker.      $2.00. 
History     of     Trade     Unionism.  —  Webb. 

$7.50. 

The   Skilled   Labourer. — Hammond.     $4-50. 
The     Instinct     of     Workmanship. — Veblen. 

$1.50. 

Social   Insurance. — Rubinow.     $3.00. 
Personal     Administration. — Tead     &    Met- 

calf.     $5.00. 

The  Labor  Injunction. — Frey.     $2.50. 
Consumers'      Cooperation.    —    Sonnichsen. 

$2.00. 

The  Church  and   Industrial  Reconstruction 

— Under  the  direction  of, the  Committee 

on    War    and    the    Religious    Outlook. — 

Paper,  $1.00;   cloth,  $2.00. 

Scientific   Management   and   Labor — Hoxie 

$1.50. 

Self-Government  in  Industry. — Cole.  $2.00 
Principles    of    Labor    Legislation.  —  Com- 
mons  &   Andrews.     $2.50. 
Bovcotts  and  the  Labor  Struggle. — Laidler. 

$3.00. 
Leo  Wolman,  The  Nevi  School  for  Social 

Research: 
The     Third     Winter     of      Unemployment. 

(Foreign.) 
New    Viewpoints    in    American    History. — 

Schlesinger.     $2.40- 

Mind    in   the   Making.— Robinson.     $2.50. 
Human     Nature      and      Conduct. — Dewey. 

$2.25. 

Social  Change. — Ogburn.     $2.00. 
Economic    Consequences    of    the    Peace. — 
Keynes.     $2-50. 


ORDER  BOOKS  HERE 

You  can  order  any  of  the  books  mentioned  in  this  article  through 
ie  SURVEY  Book  Department   at  the   regular  prices   (postpaid).       J 

I 

Prices  of  foreign  books  will  be  furnished  on  application.  Gov-  | 
rnment  pamphlets  should  be  ordered  direct  from  Superintendent  j 
'  Documents,  U.  S.  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C. 


With  a  subscription  to  the  SURVEY — $5.00  (or  SURVEY  GRAPHIC — 
3.00)  new  or  renewal,  you  are  entitled  to  a  discount  of  25%  on 
ny  one  or  tixo  books. 

Use  order   blank   at   the   right. 


SURVEY  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York 
Please  send  me  the  following  books,   postpaid: 
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25%   discount   on  one   or   two   books    when  ordered   with   a  sub- 
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Also  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year   (new)    (renewal) 
THE  SURVEY    (Twice-a-month)     $5.00 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC    (Monthly)       $3-oo 
I  enclose  $ in  full  payment. 
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Now  Ready 

THE    SHOCKING    STORY 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  JAIL 

Crucibles 
of  Crime 


By  Joseph  F.  Fishman 

For  many  years  the  only  Inspector  of  Prisons  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  territory  embracing  the  United  States,  Alaska  and  Porto  Rico;  and 
independent  investigator  for  Federal,  State  and  Municipal  Governments 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  EVER  WRITTEN  TO  REVEAL  TO  THE  WHOLE  PUBLIC 
THE  OUTRAGEOUS  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHIL- 
DREN—INNOCENT AS  WELL  AS  GUILTY— LIVE  IN  THE  JAILS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  AND  HOW  THEY  ARE  CONSTANTLY  TURNING  OUT  MORE  AND 
WORSE  CRIMINALS.  TIME  AND  PLACE  ARE  GIVEN. 

"A  Debauch  of  Dirt,  Disease  and  Degeneracy"  is  the  way  the  author  characterizes  these  giant 
crucibles  of  crime.  His  frank  portrayal  of  them  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  adult  man  and  woman. 

There  unroll  also  absorbing  scenes  of  human  interest  embodying  the  color,  humor,  degradation  and  romance  ol 
prison  life.  The  reader  witnesses:  Escapes  of  Incredible  Ingenuity;  Kangaroo  Courts;  Drug  Addicts,  with  their  Suffering 
and  Treatment;  Exposures  of  Women  to  Male  Jailers;  Workings  of  the  Snitch  System;  The  Prison  "Underground" ; 
Comic  Opera  Jails;  Whipping  of  Women,  and  many  others  revealing  for  the  first  time  the  inside  story  of  prison  life. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY  says:  "Mr.  Fishman  has  written  the  most  complete  and  searching 
indictment  of  the  American  jail  that  we  have  yet  seen." 

DEAN  KIRCHWEY,  formerly  of  Columbia  University,  says:  "Crucibles  of  Crime  is  an  important 
book,  too  well  written  to  be  overlooked  and  too  damning  to  be  ignored.  For 
the  first  time  since  John  Howard  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
made  his  appalling  revelations  of  the  conditions  of  confinement  in  the  English 
county  gaols,  we  have  in  this  book  from  the  pen  of  an  equally  experienced 
official  a  comparable  revelation  of  the  conditions  under  which  prisoners  are 
confined  in  the  American  county  jails.  It  is  a  spirited  performance  and  should 
find  many  readers." 

IDA  CLYDE  CLARKE,  Associate  Editor  of  Pictorial  Review,  says:  "Vivid,  arresting,  and  of 
vital  interest  is  Crucibles  of  Crime.  Strange  human  interest  bits  of  prisoners 
sawing  through  steel  bars  with  a  piece  of  sock  yarn  or  smuggling  morphine 
under  a  postage  stamp  only  set  in  bolder  relief  the  appalling  indecencies  and 
abuses  of  life  in  our  jails.  To  the  women  of  America  the  author  sounds  an 
especial  call  to  remedy  the  ill  treatment  of  their  own  sex  and  of  children.  They 
should  not  fail  to  respond.  Crucibles  'of  Crime  is  not  only  a  distinct  contri- 
bution to  the  improvement  of  social  conditions,  but  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  we  have." 

DR.  RALCY  HUSTED  BELL  says:  "I  feel  clutched  by  a  nightmare  of  horrors.  Of  course  I 
knew  in  a  general  way  something  of  the  conditions  existing  in  our  jails,  but  in 
Crucibles  of  Crime  the  author  has  pictured  them  as  only  a  master  could.  He 
should  have  the  support  of  all  decent  persons — their  admiration  and  gratitude." 

DEAN  LATHROP,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New  York,  says:  "Mr.  Fishman's 
book,  Crucibles  of  Crime,  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  arraignments  of  justice 
and  law  that  I  have  yet  read." 

THE  N.  Y.  GLOBE  says:  "Crucibles  of  Crime  is  one  of  the  most  shocking  books  imaginable. 
It  should  be  read  by  everyone  interested  in  the  welfare  of  society." 


Specific  remedies  are  given  for  every  evil   described,  and 
a   plan    for    an    entirely    new   penal    system    is    presented. 

Cloth,    300  pages — Price   $2.00.  All  bookstores  or 

COSMOPOLIS  PRESS,  Publishers,  257  West  71st  St.,  New  York 
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The  Minimum  Wage 

Seven  Governors  and  a  Score  of 
Citizens  Answer  the  Question 
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Can  Washington  Be  Modernized? 
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"  HUMANITARIAN 

ASPECTS  of  the 

LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS" 

Will  be  discussed  by 
JOHN  H.  CLARKE 

Former  Justice  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 

President  of  League  of  Nations  Non-Partisan 

Association 

A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL 

President  of  Harvard  University 

GRACE  ABBOTT 

Director,  Federal  Children's  Bureau,   Washing- 
ton, D.   C.,  and  Representative   of  the   United 
States  an  the  League  of  Nations  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Traffic  in  Women  and  Children 

ROYAL  MEEKER 

State  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Pennsylvania,  and 
until  recently  Director  of  Research  Bureau,  In- 
ternational Labor  Office,  Geneva 

LJNSLY  R.  WILLIAMS 

Managing  Director  of  the  National  Tuberculosis 

Association  and  Director  of  Tuberculosis  work 

of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  in  France 

Under  the  auspices  of 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 
NON-PARTISAN  ASSOCIATION 

Wednesday,  May  23,  at  3  P.M. 

last   day   of   the    (5oth   Anniversary)    National 

Conference  of  Social  Work  in  the 
Memorial  Continental  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HOMER  FOLKS  Will  Preside 

All  delegates  to  the  National  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work  are  cordially  invited  to  this  meeting. 
Admission  will  be  by  ticket. 


For  tickets,  information  and  literature  apply  to 
League  of  Nations  Non-Partisan  Association,  15 
West  37th  Street,  New  York  City— telephone 
Fitzroy  4680 — or  to  Thomas  Alan  Sims,  chair- 
man Washington  Branch,  Union  Savings  Bank 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Banks  Built  on  Service 
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IENRY  R.  SEAGER,  who  in- 
troduces the  symposium  on  the 
nimum  wage  decision,  is  pro- 
isor  of  political  economy  in  Co- 
nbia  University  and  a  vice- 
esident  of  Survey  Associates,  Inc. 

ASHINGTON,  the  city  without 
vote,  needs  much  more  attention 
in  it  gets  from  Congress.  Mina 

Van  Winkle,  who  writes  of  the 
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i.  212)  is  president-elect  of  the 
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'ashington  social  workers  comfort 
ch  other,  and  director  of  the 
Oman's  Bureau  in  the  Metropoli- 
n  Police  Department.  Harlean 
jncs  (p.  213)  is  secretary  of  the 
nerican  Civic  Association,  which 

now  urging  folks  back  home  to 
ke  an  intelligent  share  in  making 
e  federal  city  more  beautiful  and 
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RAYMOND    MOLEY   has   been 
director     of      the      Cleveland 
Foundation  (p.  229)  since  1919,  but 
is  now  leaving  to  teach  in  Barnard 
College  (see  p.  251). 

EL  WOOD  STREET  (p.  231)  went 
to  St  Louis  from  Louisville  in  1921 
to  run  the  Community  Council. 

KANSAS  still  has  its  Industrial 
Court.  Professor  Feis  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kansas  writes  a  sequel 
(p.  242)  to  his  earlier  articles: 
Kansas  Miners  and  the  Kansas 
Court,  Survey  Graphic  for  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1922;  and  The  Kansas 
Court  and  the  National  Strikes, 
Survey  Midmonthly  for  December 
15,  1922. 

"  KEEP  your  teeth  sound  but  don't 
talk,"  is  the  motto  of  McDowell 
County,  West  Virginia,  which  is  on 
the  trouble  map  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union,  but  has  ex- 
cellent rural  dental  clinics.  L.  J. 
Hanifan,  who  describes  their  work 
(p.  228)  is  district  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Welch,  West  Virginia. 

WALK-BOOKS  are  the  hobby  of 
Dr.  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  a  New 
York  physician,  and  never  was 
hobby  ridden  with  more  grace  or 
enthusiasm.  His  sketch-books  are 
full  of  charming  spoil  from  the 
outskirts  of  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. Some  of  it  was  published 
in  the  Survey  Midmonthly  for 
February  15,  1923. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


A  VASSAR  graduate  was  speaking.  "  I'm  always 
/^  awfully  careful  what  I  say  and  do  when  I'm  vis- 
'  %  iting  cases,"  she  said.  "  You  know  it's  probably 
-^"the  first  time  those  people  have  ever  come  in  con- 
ct  with  a  lady,  and  it  may  be  the  last."  A  true  story, 
ited  not  in  the  dark  '8o's,  but  in  1923.  It  recalls  that  dis- 
nguished  national  organization  where  common  parlance 
headquarters  divides  the  workers  into  three  classes:  The 
ladies,"  i.  e.,  the  volunteers  of  the  board  and  special  com- 
ittees ;  the  "  secretaries,"  staff  executives ;  and  the  "  office 
'ice."  We  are  not  yet  clear  of  the  crinoline  days  of 
nevolence. 


MX  THOUSAND  lives  were  saved  in  Washington  last 
/  year — not  by  candidates  for  Carnegie  medals,  or  by 
me  miraculous  new  discovery,  but  by  the  slow  march  of 
•ogress  of  the  last  fifty  years  in  sanitation,  medicine,  edu- 
ition — the  art  of  healthful  living.  When  the  National 
onference  held  its  second  meeting — in  1875 — the  death-rate 
ir  the  city  of  Washington  was  28.08  for  each  thousand 
•  its  people;  in  1922  it  was  13.9.  Smallpox  has  been  van- 
lished — and  tuberculosis  and  infant  mortality,  the  other 
TO  capital  offenders  of  1875,  are  on  the  run.  If  those 
»tes  of  1875  had  been  in  force  in  1922  there  would  be 
ooo  fewer  babies  and  4,000  fewer  citizens  of  other  ages 
»  imbibe  the  lessons  of  the  conference  and  work  toward 
taking  Washington  a  real  haven  of  health,  such  as  Palo 
Jto,  for  example,  which  lost  only  7.3  per  thousand  of  its 
lopulation  by  death  in  1922. 


ITT" ILL  the  deficiencies  of  Ellis  Island  still  be  dis- 
*  *  cussed  at  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work?  We  ask  the  question  because 
lere  is  so  little  indication  of  progress.  In  the  summer  of 
921  W.  W.  Husband,  commissioner  general  of  immigra- 
ion,  appointed  a  commission  to  study  Ellis  Island  as  a  prob- 
an  in  human  welfare.  Fred  C.  Croxton,  Julia  Lathrop, 
•Irs.  Nathaniel  Thayer,  W.  W.  Sibray — the  names  of  the 


appointees  were  such  as  to  inspire  a  confident  hope  of  real 
results.  The  recommendations  of  the  commission,  sum- 
marized in  the  SURVEY  for  January  14,  1922,  were  convinc- 
ingly direct  and  practical.  But  where — in  May,  1923 — 
is  there  evidence  of  accomplishment?  The  detained  immi- 
grants are  still  found  in  the  same  dreary  detention  halls. 
The  child  in  the  hospital  and  the  mother  in  the  "  deferred  " 
or  "  excluded  "  room  are  still  separated  by  the  dead-line 
between  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the  Department  of 
Labor.  While  a  more  intelligent  information  service  has 
been  established  by  Commissioner  Tod,  the  plans  for  the 
more  humane  use  of  the  available  space,  and  for  efficient 
welfare  activity,  are  still  gathering  dust. 


FINGER-PRINTING  may  not  of  itself  create  virtue 
but  it  can  point  the  way.  Ten  years  ago,  in  the  Mag- 
istrates' Courts  of  New  York  City,  it  ended  ( the  fining  of 
prostitutes,  a  practice  which  had  served  only  to  raise  the 
price  of  commercialized  vice.  Now  it  has  produced  reliable 
evidence  by  which  the  Committee  of  Fourteen,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  persistent  of  anti-vice  societies,  is  able  to 
break  up  a  large  and  hazy  group  of  "  women  offenders  " 
into  individual  human  beings  who  can  be  studied.  Finger 
prints  in  the  Women's  Court  for  five  years  beginning  1916 
show  that  the  8,152  convictions  for  prostitution  apply  to 
only  6,384  individuals;  that  of  these,  4,650  were  convicted 
but  once  during  the  period  and  had  no  record  of  an  earlier 
conviction.  In  other  words,  the  first  offenders  form  not  55 
or  60  per  cent  of  the  total  as  had  been  supposed,  but  72.8 
per  cent,  which  puts  renewed  emphasis  on  "  the  great  import- 
ance of  some  way  being  found  to  stop  the  influx  of  new 
women  into  a  life  of  public  immorality."  Following  hard 
on  this  lead,  the  committee  proposes  to  study  the  investigation 
reports  of  these  first  offenders  "  and  thus  obtain  reliable  facts 
as  to  the  source  of  the  unending  stream  of  young  women 
convicted  of  prostitution,  .  .  .  find  the  sources  of  this 
stream  .  .  .  and  point  the  way  to  drying  up  the 
springs."  Separation  of  the  first  offenders  has  left  in  a 
group  by  themselves  the  much  smaller  number  of  women 
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whose  misconduct  is  persistent  ex!  on  whom  the  agencies  of 
reformation  and  punishment  seem  to  have  no  effect. 


THE  Committee  of  Fourteen  suggests  two  methods  of 
securing  better  results  from  the  endeavors  to  repress 
commercialized  prostitution :  a  widening  of  the  law  so  as  to 
make  it  an  offense  to  "  agree  "  to  commit  prostitution,  as  it  is 
today  to  "offer"  to  commit.  This  would  bring  under  the 
care  of  probation  officers  a  greater  proportion  of  young 
offenders,  who  are  the  more  hopeful  cases.  The  second  sug- 
gestion is  much  more  radical — the  institution  of  proceedings 
against  the  customer  of  the  prostitute.  The  situation  is  well 
expressed  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Pierce,  assistant  surgeon-general,  who 
says: 

It  is  recognized  by  the  Public  Health  Service  and  all  other 
agencies  aiming  at  the  elimination  of  prostitution  that  the 
male  partner  is  equally  guilty.  Equal  treatment  for  men  and 
women  apprehended  in  prostitution  is  now  demanded  by  public 
opinion. 

The  proposed  proceeding  may  seem  drastic  to  those  who  cling 
perhaps  unconsciously  to  some  corollaries  of  the  old  "dou- 
ble standard  "  in  sex  relations,  but  Frederick  H.  Whitin, 
secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Fourteen,  holds  that  it  is  no 
more  drastic  than  the  stand  against  segregation  taken  by  the 
Chicago  Vice  Commission  in  1910.  Ten  years  have  thor- 
oughly discredited  segregation;  ten  years  more  may  as 
thoroughly  establish  the  penalty  for  the  man. 


LAST  fall  the  SURVEY  was  told  in  confidence,  by  the  head 
of  a  large  employing  corporation  in  the  East,  of  an 
invention  nearing  the  final  stages  of  demonstration  which  he 
believed  would  revolutionize  an  important  mechanism  in 
motive  power.  Our  informant  and  others  associated  with 
the  project  were  considering  some  scheme  of  issuing  rights 
of  manufacture  to  the  thousands  of  corporations  which  would 
have  to  embody  the  invention  in  their  own  products,  in  such 
a  way  as  not  only  to  secure  royalties  but  to  safeguard  and 
enhance  labor  standards.  We  asked  our  readers  to  make 
suggestions,  and  several  interesting  contributions  came  in. 
The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  of  this  benevolent  industrial 
revolution  has  been  the  fact  that  the  invention  petered  out, 
and  the  inventor  is  charged  by  his  associates  with  faking.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  the  merits  of  the  controversy  on  its 
mechanical  or  business  sides.  The  fact  remains  that  the  inci- 
dent provoked  a  very  interesting  suggestion  as  to  one  way  in 
which  engineering  advances  could  be  made  to  count  con- 
structively for  the  social  welfare;  a  suggestion  which  under 
some  other  circumstances  might  well  prove  a  genuine  contri- 
bution to  progress. 


ONE  obstacle  to  the  reshuffling  of  federal  bureaus  and 
the  simplification  of  the  administrative  machine  at 
Washington  has  been  cleared  away  by  the  substitution  of 
Mr.  Work  for  Mr.  Fall  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
While  the  plan  sponsored  in  turn  by  Brigadier-General 
Sawyer  and  Walter  F.  Brown,  and  ardently  championed 
by  the  President,  has  been  the  subject  of  attack  from  many 
sides,  those  who  want  no  changes  at  all  have  been  less  vocal 
than  those  who  want  changes  that  others  don't  want.  In 
the  latter  group  Secretary  Fall,  until  his  resignation,  was 


conspicuous.  His  determination  to  get  the  Bureau  of  Fc 
estry  away  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  w 
equally  determined  to  keep  it,  made  it  impossible  for  t 
Cabinet  to  unite  in  support  of  the  plan.  Friends  of  cons« 
vation  were  aghast  at  his  proposal.  Secretary  Work,  on  t 
other  hand,  is  quite  willing  that  the  Department  of  Ag 
culture  should  retain  its  present  responsibility  for  the  f( 
ests,  and  has  sealed  the  bond  of  friendship  with  a  cord 
speech  before  Secretary  Wallace's  staff.  Though  oth 
hazards  remain — such  as  the  opposition  to  the  amalgan 
tion  of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  and  the  die-ha 
devotion  of  the  National  Education  Association  to  an  t 
tirely  separate  Department  of  Education — the  President  h 
made  progress. 


ATIONAL  Civic  Federation  Endorses  Release 
Political  Prisoners,"  say  the  headlines.     But  ti 
is  hardly  the  whole  story.     What  the  federation  endon 
is  not  amnesty,  but  parole,  that  admission  of  guilt  and  su 
mission  to  surveillance  which  would  stick  in  the  throats 
men  who  already  have  spent  years  in  prison  for  their  ide 
To  offer  it  is  only  a  gesture — useful  in  that  the  pressu 
of  public  opinion  for  amnesty  may  be  relieved  if  the  prise 
ers  refuse  parole.     "  Get  them  out  in  such  a  way  that  y 
know  what  they  are  up  to  and  can  keep  their  ideas  frc 
doing  any  harm,  or  these  amnesty  fellows  will  get  them  o 
scot  free,"   was  the  substance  of  the  argument  offered 
Archibald  Stevenson,  who  sponsored  the  measure  at  the  a 
nual  meeting  of  the   federation.     A   faint  resolution   is 
good  as  any  other  red  herring  to  drag  across  the  trail. 


MANY  an  enthusiast  for  the  mythical  real  Americ 
urges  restriction  of  immigration  lest  his  own  wani 
family  fertility  should  fail  to  keep  his  surname  and  those 
his  kind  in  the  telephone  books  of  the  future.  Will  it  cu 
this  anxiety  to  learn  that  according  to  the  United  Stai 
census  the  net  increase  of  the  foreign-born  in  New  Yo 
City — the  gateway  of  immigration — was  only  83,003  in  t 
decade  1910-20,  and  that  a  third  of  this  increase  was  coi 
posed  of  newcomers  from  the  western  hemisphere  with 
claim  equal  to  ours  on  the  title  "American"?  In  the  sai 
decade  126,000  New  York  babies  died  during  the  first  ye 
of  a  100  per  cent  American  existence.  One  way  out  of  t 
"immigration  peril"  is  clear:  save  the  lives  of  the  natn 
born  in  the  year  of  their  birth. 


CLOSE  on  the  heels  of  the  admirable  report  of  the  Co: 
mittee  on  Nursing  and  Nursing  Education   (see  t 
SURVEY,  May  i,  1923)  comes  word  that  its  most  ambitic 
recommendation — a  professional  school  of  nursing  as  pi 
of  an  endowed  educational  program — is  to  be  realized 
two  American    universities.     Western    Reserve  is   first 
the  field ;   its  school  of  nursing  will  be  made  possible 
the  gift  of  $500,000  by  Mrs.  Chester  Bolton.    Only  a  f< 
days  later  comes  the  announcement  of  a  similar  project 
Yale  University,  underwritten  for  five  years  by  the  Rocl 
feller  Foundation.     Both  courses  are  primarily  for  und< 
graduates.    Both  will  have  generous  facilities  for  field  woi 
in  the  one  case  under  the  Cleveland  Department  of  Heal 
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[  the  other  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  New 
ven,  as  well,  of  course,  as  practice  work  in  cooperating 
pitals.     Eventually  there  will  be  graduate  courses  in  spe- 
ized  fields  of  nursing.     By  placing  the  primary  emphasis 
the  professional  education  of  the  nurse  instead  of  the 
or  needs  of  the  hospital,  and  by  contact  with  the  other 
lartments  of  a  large  educational  center,  these  schools  will 
lude  in  a  shorter  period  of  time  a  broader  scientific  and 
!  training  than  has  been  possible  under  the  older  sys- 
While  the  special  demands  of  war  time  opened  the 
•a  ricula  of  more  than  a  dozen  colleges  and  universities  to 
:ng  courses   which    carried    academic   credit*  this   final 
lony  to  the  value   and   need   of   adequate  professional 
ining  comes  as  a  logical  outcome  of  the  work  Teachers 
liege  started  twenty  years  ago  when  Mrs.  Helen  Hartley 
ikins  gave  the  first  endowment  for  higher  education  for 
rsing  ever  provided  in  this  country. 


Jewish  Councils  Overseas 

NE  of  the  American  reconstruction  efforts  in  Europe 
of  which  little  has  been  heard  but  which  has  brought 
th  excellent  permanent  results  is  that  of  the  Council  of 
.vish  Women.    Its  immigrant  aid  work  of  many  years  had 
)t  this  organization  in  such  close  touch  with   European 
"hditions  that  no  unusual  appeal  or  incentive  was  required 

•ivince  it  of  the  need  for  a  special  effort  when  in  almost 
the  ports  of  the  Old  World  the  Jewish  refugee  problem 
umed  alarming  proportions.  A  reconstruction  unit  was 
it  in  the  spring  of  1921  to  organize  the  forces  of  help  to 
anded  Jewish  families — not  only  in  the  ports  but  also  in 
my  of  the  inland  cities  where  refugees  were  concentrated. 
ic  first,  emergent  service  was  that  of  instructing  emi- 
ints  to  America  in  the  English  language  and  in  the  condi- 
ns  they  would  have  to  meet  on  this  side,  to  solve  their 
ssport  difficulties,  to  place  them,  when  necessary,  under  spe- 
J  protection  or  provide  them  with  clothes  and  other  neces- 
•ies.  Returned  emigrants  who  had  been  barred  at  Ellis 
and  were  counselled  and  assisted  in  making  new  connec- 
•ns  in  their  home  countries. 

Of  more  permanent  importance  was  the  creation  of  local 
uncils  of  Jewish  women  to  carry  on  this  work  in  Amster- 
m,  Rotterdam,  The  Hague,  Antwerp,  Geneva,  Paris,  Lodz, 
ga,  Trieste  and  other  cities.  Here  not  only  individual 
rvice  has  been  organized  but  social  centers  with  reading 
d  recreation  rooms,  classes  in  English,  sewing-rooms 
r  women,  shoe-repair  shops  for  men,  kindergartens 
d  health  clinics.  To  carry  on  so  many  activi- 
s  in  so  many  different  places  obviously  was  beyond 
e  resources  of  a  single — and  that  a  foreign — agency, 
out  of  the  difficulties  of  the  American  society  arose 
e  American-European  Conference  of  Jewish  Women, 
ith  representatives  from  every  Jewish  women's  social 
rvice  organization  in  Europe.  This  conference  met 
cently  in  Vienna  and  was  attended  by  women  from  Eng- 
nd,  Holland,  B-elgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria, 
aly,  Poland,  Latvia,  as  well  as  the  United  States.  One  ses- 
MJ  was  devoted  entirely  to  child  welfare  programs — espe- 
ally  in  relation  to  the  children  of  migrant  laborers.  Cecilia 
azovsky,  one  of  the  American  delegates,  led  the  discussion 
the  section  on  immigration.  This  conference,  writes  Mrs. 
stelle  M.  Sternberger,  executive  secretary  of  the  council, 
has  welded  together  the  scattered  forces  that  have  been 
orking,  independently  of  one  another,  in  meeting  this  crit- 
i:  al  situation  ;  it  was  effective  in  bringing  to  the  social  work- 


ers of  different  lands  a  clearer  knowledge  of  the  political  and 
economic  factors  that  operate  in  their  countries  in  relation  to 
the  refugees  and  their  welfare."  Thus  the  socially  minded 
Jewish  women  of  Europe  who  chafe,  as  one  of  them  writes, 
under  "  the  task  of  having  perpetually  to  assume  the  role  of 
suppliants  and  beneficiaries  of  American  effort,"  have  been 
given  every  opportunity  of  making  this  important  social  enter- 
prise their  own.  What  better  result  could  there  be  of 
American  philanthropy  abroad  ? 

Federations  in  the  Majority 

AMONG  large  American  cities — those  of  100,000  or 
over — joint  financing  of  social  agencies  is  now  more 
common  than  the  older  method  of  unrelated  appeals.  The 
majority  has  shifted  to  the  federation  side:  forty-seven 
cities  in  this  population  group  are  now  maintaining  commu- 
nity chests  or  financial  federations ;  thirty-two  are  unfed- 
erated,  at  least  so  far  as  non-sectarian  agencies  are  con- 
cerned, though  several  have  well  established  federations  for 
the  support  of  Jewish  philanthropies. 

The  annual  check-list  issued  by  the  American  Association 
tfor  Community  Organization  (to  be  obtained  from  the 
office  of  its  secretary,  the  National  Information  Bureau,  i 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York)  shows  that  130  federations 
are  now  functioning  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In 
them,  2,500  separate  agencies,  banded  together,  are  raising 
$36,000,000  annually — which  works  out  at  $1.71  per 
capita  for  the  21,000,000  inhabitants  of  these  cities. 

Some  cities  have  been  added  to  the  list  for  1923;  some 
have  dropped  off.  Nine  cities  of  more  than  100,000  (be- 
side a  number  of  smaller  ones)  have  adopted  the  federation 
plan  this  year:  Birmingham,  Memphis,  Nashville,  Newark 
(N.  J.),  Norfolk  (Va.),  Oakland,  Oklahoma  City,  San 
Francisco  and  St.  Louis.  Joint  financing  was  discontinued 
in  Spokane,  Utica  (N.  Y.),  Lorain  (Ohio),  and  Parkers- 
burg  (W.  Va.).  The  first  three  of  these  cities  became  dis- 
couraged after  one  unsuccessful  campaign  each.  Spokane's 
difficulty  is  characteristic  of  the  Northwest,  where,  accord- 
ing to  one  observer,  givers  are  drawn  from  the  "  first  gen- 
eration of  pioneer  money-making,"  and  are  strongly  in- 
dividualistic. In  Utica  the  chest  seems  to  have  succumbed 
to  chamber  of  commerce  promotion  of  the  sort  that  so 
nearly  wrecked  Philadelphia's  early  efforts.  Parkersburg 
went  to  the  wall  after  three  campaigns  in  the  effort  to 
expand  its  budget  to  cover  an  additional  agency;  friends 
of  the  federation  there  predict  that  a  year  of  competitive 
solicitation  will  be  the  needed  spur  to  more  effective  co- 
operation. 

More  casualties  may  be  expected — and  more  nev  chests. 
Too  many  communities  rush  into  federation  in  an  mitative 
and  thoughtless  fashion.  Though  the  roots  of  federated 
finance  run  back  to  Denver's  experiment  thirty-six  years 
ago,  the  modern  federation  is  just  completing  its  first  de- 
cade. The  supply  of  qualified  executives  is  inadequate; 
technique  is  still  largely  experimental;  there  are  pitfalls  on 
every  hand.  Chicago  and  New  York  are  wisely  contenting 
themselves  with  systematic  and  leisurely  study  of  joint 
financing  and  with  the  gradual  development  of  non-financial 
cooperation — city-wide  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  functional  in  the  case  of  New  York's 
numerous  federated  groups.  New  federations  will  be  the 
more  likely  to  prove  their  usefulness  if  they  are  built — as 
in  the  case  of  St.  Louis,  described  on  p.  231 — on  founda- 
tions carefully  and  not  too  hurriedly  constructed.  Mean- 
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while  many  of  the  existing  organizations  need  a  period  of 
self-examination  and  slow  maturing  to  bring  them  to  the 
point  where  they  are  adequate  tools  for  community  coopera- 
tion and  not  merely  successful  machines  for  raising  funds. 

Florida  Makes  a  Beginning 

FLORIDA'S  legislature  has  voted  to  abolish  the  leasing 
of  convicts,  but  the  wave  of  indignation  which  has 
brought  to  a  sudden  end  a  system  which  has  prevailed  for 
decades  in  Florida  will  not  fully  accomplish  its  purpose 
unless  it  carries  further.  County  prisoners  are  still  leased 
out  to  private  contractors  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, North  and  South  Carolina.  In  North  Carolina  they 
work  the  roads  in  chain  gangs.  Until  the  end  of  1923  they 
will  be  at  work  in  the  coal  mines  of  Alabama;  in  that  state 
they  are  working  in  turpentine  camps  where  conditions  are 
said  to  be  as  disgraceful  as  any  revealed  by  the  Tabert  case. 

Only  ten  states  in  the  whole  country  prohibit  by  law  the 
flogging  of  prisoners — and  the  practice  is  not  confined  to 
the  South.  Official  investigation  of  the  Ohio  Reform 
School  at  Lancaster  last  year  brought  out  the  fact  that  an 
average  of  seventeen  boys  were  chastised  every  day — lashed 
on  their  bare  feet,  flogged  with  leather  straps,  and  placed* 
in  steel  shackles.  One  boy  had  had  144  floggings  in  a  year. 

In  a  letter  to  Governor  Hardee,  the  National  Committee 
on  Prisons  and  Prison  Labor  points  out  that  Florida  can- 
not right  the  wrong  merely  by  punishing  the  persons  respon- 
sible for  Tabert's  death,  or  even  by  the  abolition  of  leasing 
or  flogging.  There  is  need  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  whole 
penal  system  on  a  constructive  basis,  which  will  offer  a 
wage  incentive  to  work,  adequate  payment  of  guards  so  that 
men  of  a  less  brutal  type  may  be  secured,  and  adequate 
charges  against  profits  on  road  construction  and  farm  work 
to  meet  these  extra  expenses.  Mere  idleness  is  almost  as 
demoralizing  to  prisoners  as  the  exploitation  to  which  they 
are  now  so  frequently  subjected. 

Such  a  program  demands  state  supervision  of  both  county 
and  state  prisoners.  Florida  herself  has  demonstrated  in 
the  State  Prison  Farm  at  Raiford,  described  by  Orlando  F. 
Lewis  in  the  SURVEY  for  April  9,  1921,  that  a  very  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  lot  of  convicts  can  be  effected 
under  central  administration  and  control.  But  the  task  is 
only  begun.  There  is  no  state  in  the  union  which  can  afford 
to  frown  on  the  wrongs  of  the  county  convicts  in  Florida 
until  it  has  set  its  own  jails  in  order. 

Philadelphians  Pull  Together 

«OOMETHING  has  broken  loose  in  Philadelphia  that 
O  is  affecting  the  whole  life  of  the  city,  and  it  feels 
good  to  me." 

The  words  are  those  of  a  prominent  citizen  who  had 
been  attending  the  first  all-Philadelphia  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work,  April  18  to  21.  The  thought  is  echoed  north 
and  south  of  Market  Street  and  out  in  the  famous  suburbs. 
TTie  size  of  the  meetings,  the  quality  of  the  speeches,  the 
spirit  shown  made  a  profound  impression.  There  was  gen- 
eral agreement  that  a  new  tool  had  been  found  for  building 
the  life  of  the  community. 

Twenty  meetings  were  held  in  four  days.  The  total  at- 
tendance was  7,200— including  more  than  2,000  different 
individuals.  At  not  one  of  the  meetings  was  the  time  al- 
lowed for  discussion— never  less  than  an  hour— sufficient  for 
those  who  wished  to  share  it.  Far-reaching  and  funda- 
mental discussions  of  housing,  mental  hygiene,  prohibition 


and  inter-racial  understanding  set  a  high  mark  for  the 
ference  as  a  whole.     All  the  last  day  was  given  ove 
inter-racial  problems,  and  Negro  speakers  of  unusual 
liance  were  heard. 

The  success  of  the  conference  was  dependent  on 
from  every  quarter.  The  past  three  or  four  years  1 
seen  the  perfecting  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish  Chari 
the  development  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies  of 
Welfare  Federation,  and  the  strengthening  of  the  Cat! 
Charities.  These  three  groups  of  agencies,  in  additioi 
many  civic  and  industrial  bodies,  made  it  possible  to  ha; 
the  enterprise  in  a  large  way  that  would  otherwise  1 
been  impossible.  Three  hundred  organizations  had  a  si 
in  it. 

The  conference  will  be  repeated.  But  it  comes  only  < 
a  year.  Eighteen  social  and  civic  agencies  in  Philadel 
are  going  to  be  everyday  neighbors  in  the  Social  Ser 
Building  now  under  construction.  It  is  a  ten-story  st 
ture,  to  be  operated  on  a  cooperative  basis.  The  gro 
was  bought  and  the  project  is  being  carried  through  joi 
by  the  Society  for  Organizing  Charity  and  the  Childr 
Aid  Society,  which,  oddly  enough,  shared  offices  forty  y 
ago  on  Chestnut  Street.  They  have  been  moving  ever  si 
The  new  building  will  be  enlarged  when  that  beco 
necessary;  additional  ground  for  future  expansion  has 
ready  been  secured. 

The  top  floor  (in  accordance  with  New  York  preceden 
will  house  the  Pennsylvania  School  for  Social  and  Hei 
Work,  as  well  as  a  library  for  social  workers.  The  i 
floor  will  contain  an  auditorium  to  seat  five  hundred,  v 
dining  rooms.  The  Welfare  Federation,  the  two  spor 
organizations,  and  a  rapidly  growing  list  of  other  agen 
will  occupy  the  floors  between. 

Philadelphians   are  beginning  to  enjoy  pulling  to 

Why  Is  a  Library? 

THE  Lusk  laws,  which  attempted  to  regulate  the  priv 
opinions  of  teachers  in  New  York  State,  have  b 
repealed.     Yet,  because  it  printed  some  materials  in  op 
sition  to  those  laws,  the  Outlook  was  excluded  from 
library  of  the  state  legislature.     In  spite  of  the  efforts 
this  librarian,  the  Outlook  goes  on  and  the  Lusk  laws 
dead!     The  name  of  the  librarian  is  Skinner. 

The  Nation,  the  New  Republic  and  the  SURVEY  have  b 
discontinued  at  the  library  of  Clark  University.  The 
brarian,  according  to  the  Nation,  has  offered  various  exci 
for  this  action.  President  Atwood  (yes,  this  is  the  st 
President  Atwood)  has  been  trying  to  formulate  an  exj 
nation.  According  to  a  statement  in  the  Worcester  Ti 
gram,  he  says:  "  It  became  necessary  to  drop  many  ma 
zines  and  to  add  others,  it  being  apparent  that  the  libr 
could  not  subscribe  to  all  and  that  some  choice  would  h 
to  be  made."  One  Worcester  correspondent  suggests  t 
the  president  has  not  been  entirely  disingenuous  in  his 
planations.  This  correspondent  writes:  "The  SURV 
along  with  the  New  Republic  and  the  Nation,  has  been  i 
continued  because  of  the  position  of  the  president  i 
librarian  that  periodicals  dealing  with  current  events 
not  fit  for  consumption  by  the  undergraduates." 

The  care  which  college  authorities  are  now  using  in  selt 
ing  the  mental   pabulum  of  students  is  astonishing.     1 
example,  one  of  the  topics  suggested   for  discussion  at 
twenty-fifth   annual   conference  of  Ohio  college  preside 
and  deans,  held  in  Columbus  on  March  29,  1923,  was,  " 
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-•:c  advisable  to  make  real  to  the  students  questions  of  national 
1  d  international  importance?"  It  is  not  altogether  un- 

uuely  that  some  of  the  students  know  more  about  such  ques- 
>ns  than  do  the  somewhat  uneasy  presidents  and  deans! 

3n  I  ut  to  return  to  our  chops ! 

~<k  Liberal  weeklies  were  barred  from  a  number  of  school 
.tries  in  the  West  during  the  war.  Portland,  Oregon, 

.:  id  Los  Angeles  schools  attempted  to  protect  their  pupils 
n  "  doctrines  that  seek  to  alter  the  established  theory 

I    American  government "  by  this  means.    The  school  man 

:aj,  perhaps,  the  most  famous  example  of  the  ostrich  family. 
i  .e  buries  his  head  in  the  sand  and  assures  himself  that 

;4*hing  is  happening.  And  the  community  rather  likes  to 
ive  him  so.  But  something  has  begun  to  happen  again. 
In  Los  Angeles  the  issue  has  escaped  into  the  community 
id  is  running  wild.  The  board  of  education  has  been 
iked  by  some  of  the  teachers  to  rescind  the  old  order. 
Tie  teachers  think  that  their  pupils  should  have  the  use 
•  these  liberal  magazines  in  the  study  of  public  affairs  and 
irrent  social  questions.  But  the  opponents  hold  that  if 
tese  magazines  are  restored  to  the  libraries  and  class-rooms, 
ic  schools  will  be  giving  the  stamp  of  their  approval  to 
1  the  doctrines  that  appear  in  them.  These  opponents 
aid  that  the  schools  should  teach  history  and  good  citizen- 
lip,  and  that  they  should  carefully  protect  the  immature 
tinds  of  the  pupils  from  "  insidious  propaganda  " — which 
•ay  or  may  not  be  a  pen-name  for  truth. 

Progress  in  the  Hills 

The  gift  of  $l,OOO,OOO  and  i6,000  acres  of  rich  timber 
nds,  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  educational,  agricultural  and 
conomic  development  of  the  mountain  counties  of  eastern 
'entucky,  was  recently  announced.  E.  O.  Robinson,  the 
onor,  has  entrusted  the  fund  to  the  University  of  Kentucky 
)r  administration.  We  asked  Miss  Pettit,  who  with  Miss 
lay  Stone  of  the  Hindman  Settlement  School  led  the  way 
to  the  hills  years  ago,  and  who  now  guides  the  work  of  the 
ine  Mountain  School,  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  the  present 
eed  and  opportunity  along  Greasy  Creek  and  Laurel  and  in 
e  other  isolated  little  valleys  where  her  neighbors  live. 

pWENTY-FOUR  years  ago  this  May  I  spent  a  month 
L     walking  from  the  Virginia  Mountains  across  into  a 
emote  part  of  the  Kentucky  Mountains,  visiting  every  house. 
Tiis  last  statement  is  not  strictly  true,  for  often  we  found 
house  empty,  and  the  entire  family  at  work  in  the  fields. 
here  was  no  railroad  within  fifty  miles  and  the  old-fash- 
ned  life  of  a  pioneer  farmer  was  the  only  kind.    This  was 
believably  simple  and  primitive.     We  met  some  men  and 
omen  who  had  never  been  to  the  county  seat,  only  a  few 
les  away.     Few  houses  had  any  windows,  there  were  no 
eets,  feuds  still  raged,  and  every  man,  carrying  his  own  pis- 
1,  was  a  law  unto  himself.  He  had  to  right  his  own  wrongs, 
they  were  righted.    Contact  with  the  outside  world  came 
ly  through  an  occasional  traveling  preacher,  an  outsider 
terested  in  coal  or  timber,  or  a  lawyer  who  was  examining 
Jitles.     We  stayed  overnight  wherever  we  happened  to  be 
'vhen  dark  came.     People  did  not  always  know  what  we 
'neant  when  we  asked  to  have  prayers,  but  in  the  morning, 
vhen  we  asked  the  price  of  lodging,  the  invariable  reply  was, 
'  Nothing  but  a  promise  to  come  again  and  stay  longer." 
This  May  day  finds  a  great  change  on  the  far  side  of  the 
nountain  from  the  railroad — a  change  for  better  and  for 
vorse.    A  settlement  school  has  been  here  for  ten  years.  Sig- 
lificant  of  its  work  are  better  homes,  some  of  them  provided 
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with  cellars,  some  of  them  with  a  two-sheet  standard,  and 
with  well-cooked  food,  chosen  with  a  regard  to  its  value.  The 
improvement  in  the  health  of  the  babies  is  especially  notice- 
able. Many  schools  are  provided  now  with  toilets  and  the 
older  children  are  learning  how  to  take  better  care  of  them- 
selves and  are  being  helped  in  this  by  medical  examination 
and  care.  At  the  settlement  school  is  a  stone  church,  the 
only  church  building  for  many  miles  along  the  mountain. 

On  the  other  side,  the  changes  are  many  of  them  for  the 
worse.  Every  few  miles  up  the  river,  the  train  stops  at  little 
mining  towns.  At  most  of  them,  sanitary  conditions  and 
water  supply  are  deplorable.  For  the  old  life  of  outdoor  toil 
with  its  freedom  and  independence,  the  new  industrial  order 
has  little  to  offer.  There  are  as  a  rule  no  playgrounds,  no 
gardens,  no  churches,  sometimes  no  schools,  but  there  is  a 
commissary,  where  finery  and  canned  food  may  be  bought.  A 
neighbor  of  ours  who  had  been  over  to  visit  a  married  daugh- 
ter in  a  mining  camp,  said :  "  They  don't  do  no  work ;  they 
think  they've  got  to  have  'em  a  hired  girl,  and  a  new  silk 
dress  before  the  one  they've  got  is  worn  out."  The  young 
girl  who  washes  dishes  in  a  boarding  house  in  the  mining 
camp  for  $25  a  month,  a  sum  of  money  which  her  father 
probably  would  not  have  collected  in  six  months,  walks  back 
across  the  mountain  to  visit  her  lonely  little  home  on  the 
steep  hillside,  chewing  gum  and  wearing  high-heeled,  patent 
leather  shoes  and  a  silk  dress,  and  afflicted  with  a  venereal 
disease  which  was  unknown  a  generation  ago. 

The  industrial  change  has  to  be  met  squarely,  but  the 
deterioration  it  has  brought  could  be  offset  if  each  mining 
camp  had  a  center  for  all  sorts  of  settlement  activities.  These 
might  be  managed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  or  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
or  health  organizations.  Better  teachers  must  be  found  for 
the  country  schools.  Industrial  training  is  needed  both  in 
country  schools  and  in  special  schools.  Church  organizations 
should  see  to  it  that  the  men  they  send  into  the  mountains 
are  practical  Christians  rather  than  theologians.  Just  as 
everywhere  else,  there  is  need  for  the  right  officers  to  enforce 
the  "  pistol-toting  "  and  prohibition  laws. 

Schools  where  mountain  farmers  may  be  practically  helped 
are  greatly  needed.  The  old  method  of  cutting  down  a  forest 
tract  for  raising  a  crop  can  no  longer  be  followed,  the  land 
is  so  nearly  gone ;  and  the  farmers  must  learn  to  terrace  their 
denuded  hillsides  and  conserve  the  soil.  A  movement  for 
reforesting  sections  of  the  mountains  which  have  already  been 
cut  contrary  to  modern  forestry  regulations  should  be  inaug- 
urated. More  and  more,  the  remote  sections  will  be  con- 
fronted with  changed  industrial  conditions,  which  can  be 
met  with  less  loss  if  the  people  are  prepared  with  better 
education,  knowledge  of  better  living  conditions,  and  higher 
ideals  for  their  children. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  mountains  is  for  contact  with 
the  right  people.  In  twenty-eight  years  I  have  seen  many 
splendid,  well  equipped  workers,  who  loved  to  live  among 
the  mountain  people,  leave  this  country  because  they  could 
not  afford  to  stay.  If  workers  here  could  be  assured  of  a 
pension,  or  have  an  adequate  salary  from  which  to  set  aside 
something  for  old  age,  the  immense  value  of  steady,  friendly 
relations  would  be  secured.  Few  city-trained  social  workers 
can  qualify  for  mountain  work,  because  of  our  different 
approach.  Nothing  can  ever  be  so  significant  for  the  mountain 
people  as  constant,  quiet  contact  with  friends  and  teachers — 
living  among  them — who  have  wider  experience,  and  who 
are  modifying  day  after  day,  in  unnoticed  ways,  the  ideas 
and  standards  of  the  mountains. 

KATHARINE  PETTIT 


Medieval  Washington 


SOCIAL     workers     of 
Washington,    through 
their    Monday    Even- 
ing Club,   took    stock 
this  past  winter  of  their  local 
problems.    The  findings  were 
not    flattering.     Worse    than 
that,  even  with  a  clear  view  of 
the   facts,    local   workers,   lay 
and  professional,  were  unable 
to  persuade  Congress  to  take 
the  obvious   steps  to   remedy 
outstanding  evils. 

For  years  Washington  has 
had  its  alley  problem.  Charles 
F.  Weller  broadcasted  the 
facts  seventeen  years  ago. 
The  alleys  are  still  with  us, 

and  in  them,  according  to  a  recent  police  census,  live  9,500 
people,  mostly  Negroes.  In  desperation  the  last  Congress 
ordered  these  alley  dwellers  to  get  out  by  June  I,  1923- 
But  they  have  no  place  to  go.  Congress  did  not  accept  the 
recommendation  of  the  commissioners  of  the  District, 
backed  by  many  of  our  social  workers,  that  wholesale  alley 
evictions  be  postponed  for  two  years  or  until  building  costs 
are  lower  and  the  present  housing  scarcity  is  abated.  Un- 
less the  courts  intervene  and  grant  a  stay  for  the  sake  of 
public  welfare,  immediately  following  the  great  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  National  Conference  9,500  persons  will  be 
dispossessed  as  rudely  and  unceremoniously  as  the  Armenian 
refugees  and,  like  them,  with  no  place  to  go.  Houses  on 
the  street  are  already  overcrowded.  Such  street  congestion 
is  worse  in  many  respects  than  present  alley  conditions. 

Standards  of  child  placement,  enunciated  fifteen  years  ago 
at  the  famous  White  House  Conference  called  by  President 
Roosevelt,  are  still  challenged  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  challenge  has  found  favorable  echo  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, where  it  took  the  extreme  form  of  providing  in  the 
district  appropriation  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  an 
amendment  forcing  the  Board  of  Children's  Guardians  to 
fill  to  capacity  a  public  institution  to  which  the  Guardians 
had  ceased  to  send  its  children,  before  a  single  child  could 
be  boarded  out  through  public  funds.  Fortunately,  this 
provision  was  fought  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  was 
eliminated,  though  by  a  close  vote. 

Washington's  school  situation  is  serious.  Many  of  its 
children  are  attending  half-time  classes.  Its  teachers  are 
underpaid.  Its  compulsory  education  law  is  antiquated  and 
ineffective.  Have  social  workers  and  educational  authori- 
ties quietly  accepted  this  state  of  ^affairs?  They  have  not. 
They  have  petitioned,  besieged  the  halls  of  Congress,  and 
have  asked  to  be  taxed  more  heavily.  A  teachers'  salary 
bill  and  a  compulsory  education  bill,  which  had  passed  the 
Senate,  were  blocked  in  the  House  and  lost  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  last  session. 

But  why  go  further?    Washington  has  the  Federal  Chil- 
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By  Mm  a  C.  fan  Winkle 

Seventeen  years  ago  the  SURVEY — then  called  Chari- 
ties and  the  Commons — published  a  special  number  in 
which  Washington  the  fact  was  contrasted  with  the 
model  city  that  the  national  capital  might  be  and  ought 
to  be  [March  3,  K)o6i\.  We  said  then:  "The  Washing- 
ton Monument  has  a  stone  from  every  state  in  the  union. 
The  civic  neglect  of  the  District  of  Columbia  comes  from 
the  same  quarries."  That  civic  neglect  is  still  evidenced 
in  congested  alleys,  primitive  child  care,  outgrown  hos- 
pitals, yawning  gaps  in  the  defenses  aaginst  mental  and 
moral  disease.  Main  Street  governs  Washington,  but 
Washington  lags  pitifully  behind  Main  Street.  The  cure 
must  be  sought  not  alone  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Capitol,  but  in  the  home  town  of  every  delegate  to  the 
National  Conference.  Here  is  a  task  to  be  carried  home 
to  central  councils  and  settlements  and  clubs  and  charity 
organizations — a  more  remote  but  not  less  genuine  re- 
sponsibility than  the  welfare  of  Main  Street  itself. 


dren's  Bureau  within  its  b 
ders.   This  bureau  has  wor 
out  standards.     Its  experie 
is  at  the  service  of  Congn 
but    apparently    its    advice 
seldom  sought.     If  legislat 
neglect  such  opportunities 
guidance,  can  we  marvel  t 
the  lay  public  discounts  exp 
advice  and  is  content  with 
local  and  personal  viewpoij 
Washington   has    160   bl 
for   tuberculous   patients, 
large  tract  of  forty  acres, 
which   the  Municipal  Tub! 
culosis    Hospital    was   creel 
as  the  first  unit  of  a  group 
public  hospital   buildings,  '. 

been  reduced  to  ten  acres  by  the  cutting  through  of  an  i 
portant  artery  of  travel  and  the  dedication  of  the  rema 
ing  space  to  school  purposes.  The  hospital  itself,  wh 
was  considered  a  model  when  it  was  erected,  is  already  o 
grown.  It  is  constructed  on  the  large  ward  plan,  afford: 
little  opportunity  for  the  classification  of  patients  accord; 
to  their  individual  needs.  The  residents  of  the  neighb 
hood  are  determined  that  the  work  of  the  hospital  sh 
not  be  developed  on  its  present  site,  and  have  secured 
injunction  against  the  erection  of  a  school  for  tubercuh 
children  on  part  of  the  tract.  Furthermore,  Washing! 
is  without  adequate  sanitarium  facilities  for  incipient  ad 
patients  or  for  children. 

The  city  hospital,  known  as  Gallinger  Hospital,  has  j 
completed  a  new  psychopathic  ward,  but  is  burdened  bi 
number  of  old,  unsanitary  buildings — still  in  use — in  \vh 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  medical  work  along  mod« 
lines.  Ridiculously  low  salaries  are  paid  and  there  v. 
great  lack  of  comforts  for  nurses,  attendants  and  other  e 
ployes.  The  superintendent,  unable  to  secure  the  necess: 
personnel,  is  obliged  to  use  prisoners  from  the  jail  to 
much  of  the  work! 

While  the  House  of  Detention  is  completely  equipd 
with  every  physical  requirement,  including  a  clinic,  t 
Board  of  Health  has  been  unable  to  furnish  physicians  a 
psychiatrists  because  of  insufficient  appropriations  and  it 
necessary  to  take  children  to  and  fro  all  over  the  town 
secure  the  services  of  private  physicians  and  psychiatrists. 
The  salaries  paid  public  health  officials  are  by  no  me! 
comparable  to  those  paid  by  other  cities  of  equal  s 
and  importance.  The  Health  Officer  receives  $4,500.  T. 
Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  the  public  schools,  with  t 
health  of  60,000  children  in  his  keeping,  is  paid  $2,500. 
This  brings  us  at  once  to  the  matter  of  low  salary  sea 
for  social  and  health  workers  in  the  District  of  Columb 
The  salary  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Charities 
$3,5OO;  that  of  the  executive  of  the  Board  of  Childre 
Guardians,  with  2,400  wards  under  care  and  supervisit 
is  $2,040.  Should  either  of  the  present  incumbents  fall  o1 
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c  difficulty  of  filling  their  places  with  experienced  spe- 
Uists,  in  competition  with  similar  positions  elsewhere,  is 
parent.  These  and  other  salaries  of  social  workers  are 
tirely  dependent  upon  the  good  will  of  Congress  and  its 
ceptance  of  proper  standards  of  expert  service. 
Washington  has  no  workman's  compensation  law  and  no 
rective  child-labor  law.  Congress  has  steadily  refused  to 
ovide  for  child-labor  inspectors.  The  minimum  wage  law 

the  District  of  Columbia  has  been  declared  unconsti- 
tional  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  This  is  the 
ly  place  in  the  whole  United  States  which  has  no  venereal 
sease  control  law.  Measures  for  the  repression  of  vice  are 

inadequate  that,  together  with  the  cash  collateral  system, 
ey  make  a  farce  of  the  law  which  does  exist.  The  whole 
urt  system  needs  reorganization  and  more  judges.  Hun- 
eds  of  cases  are  nolle  pressed  every  year  and  cases  hang 
er  for  two  and  three  years  at  a  time.  It  is  not  uncom- 
Dn  to  find  men  in  jail  for  a  year  or  more  awaiting  trial, 
sanity  cases  are  still  tried  by  jury.  Women  are  not  yet 
mitted  to  any  jury  in  Washington.  There  is  no  insti- 
tion  for  the  feeble-minded,  although  a  survey  conducted 

the  Children's  Bureau  in  1915  revealed  the  fact  that 
ere  were  798  cases  of  feeble-mindedness  in  the  District, 
le  District  has  no  reformatory  for  women,  and  insufficient 
ult  probation. 

It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  District  of  Co- 
mbia  is  without  a  local  legislature  and  is  wholly  depen- 
nt  upon  Congressional  action  for  its  laws  and  its  appro- 
iations.  It  is  administered  by  three  commissioners  who 


are  obliged  to  appeal  to  Congress  for  everything  except  the 
enforcement  of  city  ordinances,  for  which  money  is  already 
appropriated.  New  legislators  come  to  Washington  when- 
ever Congress  meets,  well  informed  about  the  interests  of 
their  constituencies,  but,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  local  problems  of  the  national  capital  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  govern. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  certain  outstanding  public  men 
who  have  materially  helped  the  District.  Senator  Curtis, 
the  Republican  whip,  has  been  a  friend  of  every  local  un- 
dertaking for  the  public  good.  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  as 
Vice-President,  did  much  to  promote  child  welfare.  Sen- 
ator Smoot  secured  for  Washington  its  House  of  Detention ; 
several  other  senators  and  representatives  are  sympathetic 
and  helpful.  But  the  prevailing  reaction  in  Congress  to  the 
social  problems  of  Washington  is  general  apathy.  This  atti- 
tude is  reflected  in  the  largest  group  of  citizens:  the  gov- 
ernment employes,  whose  interests  lie  largely  in  the  states 
from  which  they  come. 

Two  things  are  necessary  for  progress.  If  the  many  citi- 
zens' associations,  women's  and  men's  clubs,  churches  and 
other  local  groups  which  are  intelligently  interested  in  social 
enterprises  would  go  before  Congress  with  a  common  plan, 
much  could  be  accomplished  which  is  doomed  to  failure  now 
because  of  the  general  conflict  of  opinion.  Given  local 
unity,  there  must  be  strong  and  intelligent  pressure  from 
local  constituencies  throughout  the  country  which  share  the 
responsibility — through  their  elected  representatives — for  the 
well-being  of  Washington. 


Is  Washington  Finished? 

By  Harlean  James 


rHE   L'Enfant   Plan  for  Washington  is  the  one 
city  plan  about  which  everybody  knows.     School 
children  are  familiar  with  the  reproduction  of  the 
original  map,  with    the    wide    swath    of    Grand 
'enue    (now    the    Mall)    extending    from    the    Congress 
ouse  to  the  President's  house,  the  cross  axis  from  what  is 
w  Lafayette  Square   through  the  President's  house  and 
c  proposed  site  of  the  "  equestrian  figure  of  George  Wash- 
jton,  a  monument  voted  in  1783  by  the  late  Continental 
mgress,"  to  the  banks  of  the  "  Potowmac  "  River,  with 
e  cross  pattern  of  broad  diagonal  avenues  superimposed 
the  old  gridiron  of  irregular  rectangles,  with  the  grand 
nals  and  the  dotted  lines  to  suggest  remote  extensions  of 
e  avenues  into  the  wilderness  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
i,  as  yet  unsettled. 

Perhaps  for  the  very  reason  that  the  beginnings  of  Wash- 
gton  were  so  admirable  Americans  have  been  inclined  to 
er-complacency  about  the  development  of  the  federal  city. 
Dmparatively  few  realize  that  in  spite  of  the  skepticism 
the  fathers — Congress  returned  to  Virginia  and  Mary- 
id  a  part  of  the  precious  ten  miles  square  of  the  original 
strict  because  it  did  not  appear  that  enough  people  would 
er  come  to  live  on  the  streets  so  ambitiously  marked  off 
-the  city  has  far  outgrown  the  limits  of  L'Enfant's  design. 
Mistakes  have  been  made  even  in  carrying  out  that  plan, 
tie  Treasury  Building,  beautiful  in  itself,  is  quite  out  of 
ace  in  its  sunken  site  which  blocks  the  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
ic  approach  to  the  White  House.  The  Washington 


Monument  was  placed  out  of  alignment  with  the  proposed 
cross-axis  of  the  Mall,  though  now  that  equestrian  statues 
prance  on  the  skyline  of  nearly  every  tree-lined  vista  in  the 
city  we  may  be  thankful  that  the  first  plan  for  a  statue  of 
the  Father  of  His  Country  on  horseback  was  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  existing  shaft. 

We  have  become  reconciled  to  the  Treasury  blunder  and 
we  have  made  a  new  axis  for  the  Washington  Monument, 
placing  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  line  with  the  Capitol, 
the  Grant  Memorial  and  the  Washington  Monument,  and 
we  expect  to  continue  the  line  across  the  new  bridge  into 
Virginia.  Twenty  years  ago,  moreover,  when  areas  outside 
of  the  original  L'Enfant  Plan  were  being  settled,  the  need 
for  further  planning  was  recognized.  Senator  McMillan, 
then  chairman  of  the  District  Committee,  called  into  con- 
sultation Daniel  H.  Burnham,  Charles  F.  McKim,  Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens  and  Frederick  Law  Olmsted.  Their 
restudy  and  extension  of  the  L'Enfant  Plan  saved  the  Dis- 
trict from  making  many  serious  mistakes;  but  errors  had 
already  been  made,  and — still  more  unfortunately — all  of 
their  recommendations  have  not  been  followed. 

With  its  growth  greatly  accelerated  by  the  war,  Wash- 
ington now  needs  new  plans  and  new  applications  of  old 
plans  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  living  standards 
adopted  by  this  generation. 

In  the  matter  of  parks,  the  L'Enfant  Plan  provided  for 
many  squares  and  triangles  at  street  intersections  as  well 
as  a  few  small  parks.  Since  that  time  Rock  Creek  Park 
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and  Potomac  Park  have  been 
developed ;  but  Rock  Creek  Park, 
which  even  in  Roosevelt's  day 
was  wild,  rugged  country,  is 
now  a  crowded  city  park,  and  in 
the  more  recently  developed  Po- 
tomac Park  a  close  procession  of 
automobiles,  three  abreast,  may 
often  be  seen  circling  the  much- 
used  golf  links  or  parked  around 
the  polo  field.  Both  of  these 
parks  are  far  removed  from  many 
thousands  of  the  residents  of 
Washington.  In  all  northeast 
Washington  Stanton  Park,  a 
small  square,  is  the  only  park 
of  any  size.  The  "  Patterson 
tract "  has  been  recommended 
for  purchase  as  park  land  and 
was  included  in  last  year's  appro- 
priation bill,  but  together  with 
the  Piney  Branch  Valley,  an- 
other park  project,  was  dropped 
from  the  bill  before  passage. 
A  great  part  of  Piney  Branch  is 
now  being  filled  and  row  houses 
erected  on  the  newly  made 
ground.  An  expensive  bridge 
put  up  not  so  long  ago  to  carry 
Sixteenth  Street  northward  will 
shortly  be  rendered  useless  be- 
cause the  earth  fill  will  obliterate  its  arches  as  well  as  the 
trickling  stream  which  wound  its  way  between  wooded  banks. 

Washington  is  backward  even  in  playgrounds.  The  first 
public  playground  in  the  city  was  organized  in  connection 
with  Neighborhood  House  in  1901.  Others  have  been 
added  year  by  year,  but  if  the  present  playground  area  of 
forty  acres  (partly  owned  and  partly  leased)  were  doubled 
only  one-third  of  the  children  of  the  District  could  be  served. 
There  are  far  too  many  school  buildings  without  adequate 
play  space.  In  the  older  sections  of  cities  this  is  apt  to  be 
the  case  unless  the  authorities  are  courageous  enough  to 
clear  away  buildings  to  make  room  for  playgrounds.  Even 
in  the  newer  sections  of  Washington  school  sites  are  not 
always  secured  in  time  to  provide  schools  rightly  located 
and  with  proper  provision  for  surrounding  space. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  recommended  that  the  Civil 
War  forts  which  sur- 
rounded the  capital 
should  be  joined  in  an 
outer  parkway  which 
would  connect  with 
Rock  Creek  and  Poto- 
mac Parks.  Only  four 
of  the  forty  forts  have 
been  acquired. 

We  all  agree  that  the 
Capitol  dome  in  the 
moonlight,  standing 
high  on  its  hill,  is  a 
vision  to  thrill  the 
weariest  sightseer.  Be- 
fore the  white  shaft  of 
the  Washington  Monu- 
ment, rising  from  the 
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Looking  dovm   the  Mall  past  the  Smithsonian 
Tovier  to  the  Washington  Monument 


green  into  the  blue,  we  bow  ou 
heads.  Beside  the  massive  pillai 
of  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  wit 
the  sunlit  expanse  of  the  trei 
bordered  lagoon  behind  us,  w 
feel  the  majesty  of  the  awkwar 
figure  sheltered  there.  We  lik 
the  homely,  unpretentious  hous 
of  the  presidents.  We  enjoy  tli 
shade  of  the  trees  which  arc 
over  streets  which  seem  less  hui 
ried  and  more  serene  than  tl: 
streets  of  other  cities.  W 
linger  in  the  cheerful  squan 
under  a  favorite  copper  beech  c 
a  spreading  elm. 

Washington  has  so  much  thj 
is  beautiful  that  we  are  all  tl 
more  shocked  to  find  crumblin 
shanties  crowded  in  between  tl 
Mall  and  Pennsylvania  Avenu 
Indeed,  measured  by  thyj|ictui 
L'Enfant  must  have  formed  < 
this  broad  avenue,  the  preset 
hodge-podge  of  small  shops  an 
tall  office  buildings  plastere 
with  brightly  colored  advertis* 
ments  by  day  and  brilliantly  1 
monstrosities  by  night,  does  ni 
speak  well  for  our  generatioi 
Nor  is  it  te  our  credit  that  tl 

alley  dwellings  to  which  Mrs.  Van  Winkle  has  referre 
still  constitute  an  unsolved  problem.  Even  though  mar 
of  the  most  notorious  of  these  houses  have  been  converts 
to  other  purposes  or  demolished,  those  which  remain  star 
between  Washington  and  decent  housing.  The  proble 
is  an  old  one;  it  will  not  be  settled  until  it  is  settled  righ 
and  that  will  be  impossible  until  some  method  is  found  f< 
providing  substitute  dwellings  within  the  means  of  tho 
dispossessed  of  their  present  homes. 

Washington  is  not  finished.  It  is  in  the  making.  B 
cause  it  belongs  to  the  nation,  and  because  the  nation  h 
been  forgetful  of  its  future  during  these  years  of  preocc 
pation  with  more  pressing  problems,  the  American  Civ 
Association  is  organizing  committees  on  the  federal  city- 
not  alone  in  Washington  but  in  all  of  the  larger  cities  i 
the  country — to  focus  public  attention  on  its  developmer 
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Sketches  by  Robert  L.  Dickinson.     See  page  234 

The  Japanese  cherries  in  blossom  by  the  Tidal  Basin.    In  the  back- 
ground, the  Lincoln  Memorial 


The  Minimum  Wage — What  Next? 

SEVEN  GOVERNORS  AND  A  SCORE  OF  CITIZENS  DISCUSS 
THE  DECISION  AND  THE  WAY  TO  FURTHER  PROGRESS 

With  a  Foreword  by  Henry  R.  Seager 
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minimum  wage  decision  is  the  most  severe 
blow  which  progressive  American  labor  legisla- 
tion has  yet  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  this  case  it  was  not  a  new  and  untried 
xperiment  that  was  to  be  passed  upon  nor  even  an  issue  that 
for  the  first  time  before  the  court.  The  decision  involved 
ather  a  reversal  of  what  had  come  to  be  accepted  as  an  es- 
ablished  constitutional  principle.  To  be  sure,  in  the  Oregon 
linimum  wage  case  the  issue  was  the  interpretation  of  due 
rocess  as  prescribed  for  state  legislatures  by  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  rather  than  as  in  this  case,  due  process  as  pre- 
cribed  for  Congress  by  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Also  the 
iecision  in  the  Oregon  case  by  a  four  to  four  vote  was  a 
icotch  verdict  of  "  not  proven  "  rather  than  a  confident 
ffirmation  of  constitutionality.  But  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
hat  the  Supreme  Court  will  attempt  to  draw  a  distinction 
etween  due  process  as  prescribed  for  Congress  and  due  pro- 
ess  as  prescribed  for  the  state  legislatures  and  since  several 
tates  have  enacted  minimum  wage  laws  on  the  assurance 
vhich  the  Oregon  decision  seemed  to  convey  that  they  would 
«  constitutional,  the  practical  result  is  a  reversal.  Moreover, 
he  reversal  is  virtually  by  one  vote.  The  very  circumstances 
vhich  caused  Justice  Brandeis  to  abstain  from  voting  in  this, 
is  in  the  Oregon  case,  carry  the 
issurance  that,  had  he  voted,  the 
•esult  would  have  been  four  in 
ravor  of  the  law  with  five 
igainst  instead  of  the  three  in 
:avor  with  five  against  of  the 
official  record. 

Thus,  we  again  have  an  il- 
.ustration  of  the  enormous 
jower  and  influence  which  our 
system  vests  in  one  or  two  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court.  In 
this  case  the  votes  of  Justice 
Sutherland  and  any  one  of  his 
four  associates  virtually  over- 
ruled the  reasoned  conviction  of 
his  three  colleagues,  including 
the  Chief  Justice  and  the  oldest 
and  most  experienced  member 
of  the  court,  Justice  Holmes.  It 
also  overruled  the  conviction 
registered  by  both  houses  of 
Congress  when  they  enacted  the 
statute  and  by  the  President 
when  he  approved  it.  Prospec- 
tively  it  further  overrules  the 
judgment  of  both  houses  of 
some  thirteen  state  legislatures, 
of  the  executives  of  these  states, 
who  approved  their  minimum 
wage  laws,  and  of  the  highest 


state  courts  which  have  sustained  such  acts  as  constitutional. 

The  great  responsibility  which  rests  upon  an  individual  or 
group  which  thus  sets  aside  the  reasoned  convictions  of  others 
is  clearly  recognized  by  Justice  Sutherland  in  his  opinion. 
This  did  not  deter  him  or  his  colleagues,  however,  from  pro- 
ceeding to  make  their  judgment  the  law  of  the  land  in  the 
interpretation  of  a  phrase  in  the  constitution  which  is  admit- 
tedly vague  and  indefinite  and  which,  as  the  Supreme  Court 
has  declared  over  and  over  again,  must  be  given  a  progres- 
sive interpretation  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of  our 
economic  life. 

Turning  to  details  of  the  majority  and  minority  opinions 
the  student  of  economics  could  ask  for  no  better  refutation  of 
the  views  presented  by  the  majority  than  is  to  be  found  in  the 
carefully  reasoned  views  of  the  minority.  Justice  Suther- 
land says: 

In  view  of  the  great — not  to  say  revolutionary — changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  that  utterance  [the  decision  in  the 
Oregon  case  upholding  the  ten-hour  law  for  women]  in  the 
contractual,  political  and  civil  status  of  women,  culminating  in 
the  Nineteenth  Amendment  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that 
these  differences  (between  the  sexes)  have  now  come  almost,  if 
not  quite,  to  the  vanishing  point. 

To  this  Chief  Justice  Taft  cogently  replies : 

The  Nineteenth  Amendment 
did  not  change  the  physical 
strength  or  limitations  of  women 
upon  which  the  decision  in  Mul- 
ler  vs.  Oregon  rests. 

And  earlier: 

If  it  be  said  that  long  hours  of 
labor  have  a  more  direct  effect 
upon  the  health  of  the  employee 
than  low  wage  there  is  very  re- 
spectable authority  from  close  ob- 
servers disclosed  in  the  record 
and  in  the  literature  on  the 
subject  quoted  at  length  in  the 
briefs  that  they  are  equally  harm- 
ful in  this  regard.  Congress  took 
this  view  and  we  cannot  say  it 
was  not  warranted  in  so  doing. 

Justice  Holmes  observes: 

I  confess  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  principle  on  which  the 
power  to  fix  a  minimum  for  the 
wage  of  women  can  be  denied  by 
those  who  admit  the  power  to 
fix  a  maximum  for  their  hours  of 
work. 

Justice  Sutherland  quotes  at 
great  length  and  with  evident 
satisfaction  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  Justice  Peckham  in 
the  decision  nullifying  the  New 
York  ten-hour  law  for  bakers. 
As  to  this  Chief  Justice  Taft 
declares: 
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O  the  governors  of  all  the  states 
in  which  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion is  now  in  force,  or  pending,  and 
to  representative  employers,  labor 
leaders,  economists,  lawyers  and  so- 
cial workers,  the  Survey  addressed 
the  following  invitation:  "Because  of 
the  unusual  significance  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  declaring 
the  District  of  Columbia  Minimum 
Wage  Act  unconstitutional,  we  plan 
to  publish  the  comments  of  a  number 
of  outstanding  citizens  upon  the  deci- 
sion. If  you  concur  with  the  major- 
ity opinion  of  the  court,  will  you 
please  emphasize  your  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  abuses  which  minimum 
wage  legislation  aimed  to  correct  may 
be  overcome.  If  you  dissent  from  the 
majority  opinion,  will  you  please 
stress  your  suggestion  as  to  how  the 
barrier  to  social  legislation  of  this 
type  may  be  removed? '  The  replies 
are  published  on  the  following  pages. 
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THE    SURREY 


May   15,  192; 


It  is  impossible  for  me  to  reconcile  the  Bunting  case  [uphold- 
ing an  Oregon  general  ten  hour  law  for  men  and  women  in 
mills,  factories  and  manufacturing  establishments]  and  the 
Lochner  case  [holding  the  New  York  ten  hour  law  for  bakers 
unconstitutional]  and  I  have  always  supposed  that  the  Lochner 
case  was  thus  overruled  sub  tiientio. 

Thus  at  every  important  point  the  arguments  which  seem 
convincing  to  Justice  Sutherland  and  his  associates  seem  in- 
conclusive or  beside  the  mark  to  Chief  Justice  Taft,  Justice 
Sanford  and  Justice  Holmes. 

To  those  in  close  touch  with  the  trend  of  opinion  among 
the  wage-earning  masses  of  the  country,  the  willingness  of  a 
few  men  who  happen  to  have  been  appointed  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  place  an  interpretation  on  the  vague  and 
general  clauses  of  our  written  constitution  which  makes  that 
instrument  a  straightjacket  to  prevent  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures  from  developing  in  this  country  protective  labor 
laws  of  the  same  general  type  that  has  become  common  in 
other  progressive  countries,  represents  a  menace  to  the  sta- 
bility of  our  established  institutions  vastly  more  serious  than 
that  of  socialists,  communists,  bolshevists,  or  any  other  group 
of  "  labor  agitators."  The  fulminations  of  the  agitator  will 
carry  little  weight  provided  the  legislation  of  the  country  is 
permitted  to  develop  along  progressive  lines.  But  unless 
some  remedy  be  found  for  the  system  which  permits  one  or 
two  individuals  whose  training  and  experience  have  prevented 
them  from  understanding  the  economic  conditions  that  con- 
front modern  wage  earners,  to  nullify  needed  legislation,  a 
situation  must  inevitably  develop  where  revolutionary  preach- 
ments will  gain  the  support  of  great  groups  of  people  who 
otherwise  would  remain  peaceful  and  law-abiding. 

In  the  varied  and  representative  comments  which  follow, 
several  possible  remedies  are  proposed.  As  regards  the  par- 
ticular legislation  at  issue  Governor  Smith  and  many  others 
advocate  that  we  fall  back  on  the  Massachusetts  noncompul- 
sory  form  of  minimum  wage  law  which  creates  a  minimum 
wage  board  and  empowers  it  to  fix  standards  and  to  publish 
the  names  of  employers  who  do  not  comply  with  them,  but 
goes  no  further.  In  states  which  have  tried  the  minimum 
wage  system  and  in  which  it  has  the  support  of  public  opinion 
such  a  method  of  enforcement  should  prove  effective  as  it 
apparently  has  in  Massachusetts. 

A  second  and  more  fundamental  remedy,  urged  by  nearly 
all  of  the  contributors  to  this  symposium  who  believe  in 
minimum  wage  legislation,  is  some  form  of  amendment  to 
the  constitution  which  shall  deal  squarely  with  the  power  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  annul  state  or  congressional  statutes 
as  unconstitutional.  In  my  own  judgment  the  exercise  of 
such  a  power  by  the  court  is  necessary  under  our  system  of 
government  to  hold  the  balance  between  federal  and  state 
authority,  but  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
limited  by  the  requirement  that  at  least  two-thirds  rather 
than  a  bare  majority  of  the  justices  must  concur  in  order  to 
hold  a  statute  unconstitutional.  It  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently emphasized  that  our  whole  plan  of  government 
aims  to  vest  legislative  power  in  the  recurringly  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  only  justification  for 
maintaining  the  right  of  the  courts  to  nullify  legisla- 
tive acts  is  that  the  laws  of  the  country  from  what- 
ever source  derived  must  harmonize.  Unless  as  many  as 
two-thirds  of  the  justices  are  convinced  that  a  statute 
fails  to  harmonize  with  the  law  laid  down  in  the 
constitution,  it  is  clear  that  the  issue  is  a  doubtful  one  and 
doubtful  issues,  as  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has  repeatedly 
affirmed,  should  always  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  power  of 


the  legislative  branch  to  enact  such  laws  as  it  deems  expedient 
If  such  an  amendment  had  been  in  force  neither  the  New 
York  ten-hour  law  for  bakers  nor  the  present  minimum  \vag< 
law  would  have  been  annulled  and  the  progress  of  Americar 
labor  legislation  would  have  been  little  if  at  all  impeded  bj 
the  constitutional  obstacle. 

The  third  remedy  proposed,  a  constitutional  amendmenl 
expressly  permitting  minimum  wage  legislation,  seems  to  me 
to  concede  too  readily  that  the  present  decision  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  final.  In  the  case  of  federal  child-labor  legisla- 
tion, the  method  of  amendment  is  the  obviously  desirable 
method  because  what  is  wanted  is  a  different  division  o 
powers  between  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  thar. 
that  prescribed  by  the  constitution.  As  regards  minimun- 
wage  legislation  what  is  wanted  is  not  a  different  division 
of  powers  but  a  more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  due 
process  requirement. 

Though  the  decision  is  a  great  disappointment  its  signifi- 
cance must  not  be  exaggerated.  It  is  rather  a  matter  foi 
congratulation  that  two  of  the  four  justices  appointed  by  a 
conservative  president  in  a  period  when  public  opinion  was 
reactionary  with  reference  to  all  labor  issues  should  have 
stood  firmly  for  such  more  liberal  interpretation.  Judging 
from  the  present  trend  of  opinion  and  teaching  in  the  law 
schools  of  the  country  and  from  the  gradual  revival  of  pro- 
gressive thinking,  after  the  post-war  reaction,  in  every  sectioa 
there  is  good  ground  for  hoping  that  the  next  appointees  to 
the  Supreme  Bench  will  share  the  enlightened  views  ex- 
pressed by  Justices  Taft  and  Holmes  on  such  issues  rathet 
than  those  of  Justice  Sutherland  and  his  associates.  If,  while 
the  process  of  enlightenment  is  going  on,  we  could  secure  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  which  would  weaken  the 
power  of  those  who  are  too  ready  to  set  aside  the  decisions  o 
our  duly  chosen  law-makers,  we  should  improve  the  chances 
not  only  of  reasonable  minimum  wage  laws  but  of  all  pro- 
gressive measures.  It  is  along  these  lines  rather  than  along 
those  of  piecemeal  constitutional  amendment  that  the  true 
path  of  progress  seems  to  me  to  lie. 


Since  the  Decision 

A  conference  of  governors  to  formulate  and  support 
a  constitutional  amendment  authorizing  minimum  wage 
laws  has  been  suggested  by  Governor  Hart  of 
Washington. 

Existing  state  minimum  wage  commissions  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  enforcing  their  state  laws 
with  vigor  and,  in  case  of  interference,  of  appealing  to 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  minimum  wage  commission  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  prevented  by  lack  of  funds  and  a  temporary 
injunction  from  continuing  to  function  even  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  minimum  wage  for  minors. 

Constitutional  amendments  requiring  a  7-2  or  6-3 
vote  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  override  state  or  federal 
laws  will  be  offered  in  the  next  Congress  by  Senators 
Borah  and  Fess;  Senator  LaFollette  proposes  an  amend- 
ment to  remove  from  the  court  the  power  of  final  veto. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  is  obtaining 
analyses  of  the  decision  by  authoritative  economists  and 
by  eminent  constitutional  lawyers;  and  is  drafting  a 
constitutional  amendment,  to  permit  minimum  wage 
legislation,  which  will  be  offered  for  discussion  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
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We  Have  the  Honor 
of  Presenting— 


George  W.  P.  Hunt 

Governor  of  Arizona 

William  E.  Sweet 

Governor  of  Colorado 

J.  A.  O.  Preus 

Governor  of  Minnesota 

Alfred  E.  Smith 

Governor  of  Nevi  York 

Walter  M.  Pierce 

Governor  of  Oregon 

Louis  F.  Hart 

Governor  of  Washington 

John  J.  Blaine 

Governor  of  Wisconsin 

Edward  A.  Filene 

Merchant,  Boston 

Charles  Cheney 

Cheney  Brothers,  Manufacturers, 
South  Manchester,  Conn. 

J.  E.  Edgerton 

President  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  New  York 

Samuel  Gompers 

President  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  Washington 

William  Z.  Foster 

Secretary    Trade    Union    Educational 
League,  Chicago 

Florence  Kelley 

General  Secretary  National  Consumers 
League,  Ne<w  York 


Alice  Paul 

Vice-President  National   Woman's  Party, 
Washington 

Mary  Anderson 

Director  Women's  Bureau,  Department  of 
Labor,  Washington 

Josephine  Goldmark 

Nevi  York 

Frances  Perkins 

Industrial  Board,  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  Nevi  York 

Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  D.D. 

Director  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council,  Washington 

F.  Ernest  Johnson 

Research  Secretary  Commission  on  the 
Church  and  Social  Service,  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America 

Joseph  Lee 

President  Playground  and  Recreation 
Association  of  America,  Boston 

W.  Jett  Lauck 

Economist,    consultant    to     United    Mine 

Workers  and  railway  brotherhoods, 

Washington 

John  R.  Commons 

Professor  of  economics,  Univertity  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison 

John  B.  Andrews 

Secretary  American  Association  for  Labor 
Legislation,  Nevi  York 

Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr. 

Professor,  Law  School  of  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge 


Ridiculous  Reasoning 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
reme  Court  in  declaring  the  women's 
inimum  wage  law  unconstitutional  is  in 
armony  with  the  long  list  of  recent 
ecisions  of  the  court  annulling  humani- 
irian  "legislation. 

Judging  from  opinions  of  the  court,  it 
constitutional  to  go  to  any  lengths  to 
rotect  property.  It  is  perfectly  consti- 
ational  to  tax  the  American  people  to 
uarantee  investors  in  business  enter- 
rises  a  return  upon  their  investment,  but 
udging  from  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
k>urt  in  child  labor  and  minimum  wage 
ases,  it  is  not  constitutional  to  do  any- 
hing  to  protect  and  conserve  the  lives 
nd  health  of  women  and  children.  The 
.nwarranted  and  indefensible  usurpation 
pf  authority  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
.efiance  of  public  opinion  in  declaring 
he  acts  of  Congress  and  state  legisla- 
ures  unconstitutional  when  they  seek  to 
wiserve  human  life,  should  bring  just 
»ndemnation  upon  the  court. 


In  my  opinion  the  time  has  come  in 
the  United  States  for  the  people  of  this 
country  to  take  back  from  the  Su- 
preme Court  the  unwarranted  authority 
usurped  by  it  in  declaring  acts  of  Con- 
gress unconstitutional.  I  believe  the  only 
logical  way  to  attain  this  end,  in  view 
of  the  existing  conditions,  would  be  to 
add  a  new  section  to  the  constitution  ex- 
pressly defining  the  authority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  passing  upon  the  acts 
of  legislatures  and  of  Congress. 

Reverting  again  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme   Court   in  the   minimum  wage 
law,  I   think  the  reasoning  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  "  right  of  contract "  comes 
close  to  bordering  on  the  ridiculous. 
GEORGE  W.  P.  HUNT 
Governor  of  Arizona 

Curb  the  Court! 

I  am  greatly  disappointed  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  with  regard 
to  the  minimum  wage.  I  am  unable  to 
understand  how  under  the  Esch-Cummins 
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law  capital  can  be  guaranteed  a  minimum 
return  but  labor  must  shift  for  itself. 
After  the  Oregon  case  decision  I  had 
supposed  the  principle  of  the  minimum 
wage  for  women  to  be  definitely  estab- 
lished. I  regret  the  fact  that  a  reaction- 
ary Supreme  Court  can  set  aside  legisla- 
tion in  behalf  of  humanity  and  would 
heartily  approve  an  amendment  to  the 
constitution  making  it  impossible  for  the 
Supreme  Court  to  set  aside  an  act  of 
Congress.  WILLIAM  E.  SWEET 

Governor   of   Colorado 

Respect  the  Court 

Not  having  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  the  minimum  wage  case,  I  am  unable 
to  express  any  opinion  regarding  the  ef- 
fect of  the  decision  on  state  laws  or  to 
discuss  other  possible  means  of  restrain- 
ing abuses  that  minimum  wage  laws  are 
designed  to  prevent.  I  sincerely  trust 
that  some  means  may  be  found  within 
the  powers  of  Congress  to  prevent  ex- 
ploitation of  female  and  minor  workers 
by  the  payment  of  an  inadequate  wage. 

In    common    with    all    good    citizens, 
however,  I  entertain  the  most  profound 
respect  for  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of 
members  of  the  court  and  trust  that  the 
beneficent   purposes    of    minimum   wage 
legislation   will  not  be   made  the  cover 
of  the  sinister  purposes  of  anyone  whose 
real  object  may  be  to  promote  unwhole- 
some criticism  of  the  court  or  of  that 
vital  and  distinctive  principle  of  our  form 
of  government  by  which  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  on  governmental  powers 
prescribed   in   the   constitution,   whether 
legislative  or  executive,  are  vitalized  and 
preserved  by  the  courts.    The  purpose  of 
providing  some  adequate  remedy  to  pre- 
vent the  abuses  aimed  at  by  the  minimum 
wage  law  will  be  accomplished,  if  at  all, 
by  calm  and  deliberate  consideration  of 
the  principles   involved   and   the  object* 
to  be  attained,  and  not  by  promoting  dis- 
cord or  by  fostering  a  sentiment  of  dis- 
trust in  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the 
court. 

Neither  should  we  advocate  some 
hasty  and  ill-advised  change  in  funda- 
mental provisions  of  the  constitution  that 
might  be  available  to  accomplish  some 
specific  beneficent  purpose  while  other 
grievous  and  disastrous  evil  effects  are 
overlooked.  An  independent,  fearless  and 
untrammeled  judiciary  is  peculiarly  es- 
sential to  our  form  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment to  the  end  that  the  exercise  of 
all  governmental  powers,  whether  benefi- 
cent or  tyrannical  in  their  purposes,  shall 
not  be  permitted  when  clearly  not  in- 
cluded in  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  assure  jou  that  it  will  be  my  pleasure 
to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way  to 
assist  in  any  effort  to  protect  the  rights 
of  female  and  minor  workers,  and  the 
Industrial  Commission  of  this  state, 
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which  has  charge  of  the  enforcement  of 
our  minimum  wage  law,  is  anxious  to 
render  every  assistance  that  is  possible. 

J.  A.  O.  PREUS 
Governor  of  Minnesota 

The    Massachusetts    Plan    for 
New   York? 

In  my  first  message  to  the  legislature, 
I  urged  the  enactment  of  minimum  wage 
legislation  to  secure  a  living  wage  for 
women  and  minors  in  industry.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  welfare  of  the  state 
the  economic  soundness  and  the  desir- 
ability of  such  legislation  seems  to  me  to 
be  beyond  question.  However,  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  passing 
upon  the  minimum  wage  law  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  similar  to  that 
which  I  recommended,  has  just  held  it 
to  be  unconstitutional  as  an  invalid  in- 
terference with  a  woman's  freedom  of 
contract. 

As  a  practical  matter,  I  do  not  think 
it  advisable  for  the  legislature  to  pass 
a  statute  in  this  state  in  a  form  similar 
to  that  which  was  condemned  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  feel,  however,  that  some 
legislation  on  this  subject  which  will  pass 
the  test  of  judicial  scrutiny  should  be 
enacted  promptly.  I,  therefore,  recom- 
mend a  law  providing  for  the  creation 
of  a  minimum  wage  board  within  the 
state  Labor  Department  to  consist  of 
three  members  to  be  chosen  by  the  gov- 
ernor. 

This  board  should  have  power  to  in- 
vestigate wages  and  working  conditions 
of  women  and  children  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  wages  paid  are  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  necessary  cost  of  living 
and  to  maintain  them  in  good  health. 
If,  after  such  investigation,  the  board 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  substantial 
number  of  women  and  minors  employed 
in  any  industry  investigated  receive  less 
than  a  living  wage,  the  board  should  be 
empowered  to  appoint  a  wage  conference, 
consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  employes  of 
the  industry  and  of  one  or  more  persons 
representing  the  public.  The  minimum 
wage  board,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  conference  so  established,  would  then 
determine  the  amount  of  the  living  wage 
to  women  and  minors  in  the  occupation 
investigated.  The  board  would  recom- 
mend the  payment  of  such  living  wages 
by  employers,  but  have  no  power  to  en- 
force its  determinations.  The  board 
should  also  have  the  right  to  publish  the 
names  of  employers  who  fail  to  carry 
out  its  recommendations. 

The  amended  bill  will,  of  course,  be 
less  effective  than  the  measure  originally 
proposed,  but  't  will  at  any  rate  create 
a  permanent  state  agency  to  investigate 
and  make  public  the  facts  as  to  wages 
and  cost  of  living  of  women  and  minors 
in  industry  and  will  establish  a  state 


policy  in  favor  of  a  living  wage  for  such 
women  and  minors.  I  am  convinced  that 
with  the  facts  before  them  most  employ- 
ers will  deem  it  not  only  a  humane  act 
but  good  business  to  comply  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  minimum  wage 
board. 

In  the  course  of  the  majority  opinion, 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  said: 
"  The  ethical  right  of  every  worker,  mar 
or  woman,  to  a  living  wage  may  be  con- 
ceded and  with  that  principle  and  with 
every  legitimate  effort  to  realize  it  in 
fact,  no  one  can  quarrel."  I  believe  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  give  effect 
to  that  ethical  right  which  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  concedes. 

ALFRED  E.  SMITH 
Governor  of  New  York 

Protect  the  Untrained  Worker 

America's  tremendous  growth  as  an 
industrial  nation  has  brought  with  it,  as 
most  large  movements  do,  certain  disad- 
vantageous social  problems.  As  gigantic 
plants  have  been  reared,  machinery  has 
replaced  the  hand  worker,  and  industry 
has  developed  into  a  highly  technical 
operation,  the  business  of  making  a  living 
has  become  a  serious  problem  with  the 
untrained  people  of  the  nation.  The 
problem  has  become  so  serious  that  it  is 
pro'perly  considered  a  problem  of  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  neither  humane  nor  wise  socially 
to  allow  the  untrained  to  become  public 
charges  or  worse  through  lack  of  a  living 
wage.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  future 
of  individuals  as  well  as  the  nation  to 
permit  child  labor  under  improper  con- 
ditions. Since  the  untrained  and  young 
cannot  hope  to  stand  up  under  the  com- 
petition and  d  •marM  •  of  industry,  only 
government  has  so  far  been  able  to  af- 
ford them  protection. 


That  protection  has  been  swept 
by  the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Con 
the  United  States  on  the  constitutions 
of  the  minimum  wage  law.     A  barr 
has  been  raised  against  such  protect) 
by  government     Without  any  other 
vious   way  to  turn,   it  now  becomes 
problem  of  how  to  remove  the  barri 
Naturally,  the  first  thought  and  perhs 
the  most  logical,  is  to  alter  the  constii 
tion  to  permit  passage  of  minimum  WE 
and  child-labor  laws.    That  is  not  an 
surmountable  task,  and  it  is  one  wh: 
I  believe  should  be  undertaken  imme 
ately    and    a   purpose   which   should 
prosecuted  vigorously. 

To  that  end,  Governor  Hart  of  Wai 
ington  has   already  suggested  a  confJ 
ence  of  governors.    I  have  gladly  joir^ 
with  him  in  the  movement     The 
fortunate  and  young  of  the  nation 
mand  protection,  and  I  consider  it  big) 
important  that  they  receive  it.     A  cc 
stitutional   amendment  seems  to  be 
means.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

Governor  of  Oregon 

A  New  Dred  Scott  Case? 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Supreme  Cox 
has  divided  on  this  matter  as  it  has 
all  other  matters  affecting  the  right 
Congress  to  enforce  police  power 
the  District  of  Columbia.    The  right 
fix  a  minimum  wage  is  an  exercise 
police  power  for  the  protection  of  t 
health  and  morals  of  the  people.     A 
business  or  industry  which  cannot  cc 
tinue  or  operate  successfully  and  pay 
employes    a   reasonable   wage    that   •« 
give  them  a  decent  living  is  not  a  des 
able  business  or  industry  to  be  establisl 
or  fostered  in  any  part  of  the  Unii 
States. 

Too  long  has  Congress  delayed  sv 
mitting  a  constitutional  amendment  t] 


WHERE  WOMEN   ARE   PROTECTED  BY  MINIMUM   WAGE   LAWS 

The  -white  itatei  art  those  which  have  a  mandatory  law  providing  that  minimum  viaae 
ralti  be  fattd  by  a  commission;  the  shaded  states — Arizona,  South  Dakota  and  Utah— 
aiio  have  a  mandatory  lain,  but  it  provides  that  wage  rates  be  fixed  by  law;  Massa- 
chusetts has  a  non-mandatory  law,  luith  wage  rates  fixed  by  a  commissitn 
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ment    authorizing    minimum    wage    and 
child-labor  laws. 

Governor  Elaine's  reply,  indicating  his 
sentiment  in  the  matter,  reads  as  follows: 

Supreme  Court  declaring  unconstitutional 
minimum  wage  law  District  of  Columbia 
may  not  affect  Wisconsin's  law.  In  any 
event  I  gladly  join  in  calling  of  conference, 
suggesting  Chicago  for  place  and  early  July 
for  date. 

FRANK.  W.  KUEHL 

Executive  Clerk,  Office  of  the  Governor 
of  Wisconsin 


!«.  Baer  in  Labor 


"UNCONSTITUTIONAL  !" 

Id  permit  the  enactment  of  child- 
r  laws.  I  hope  that  the  decision  on 
minimum  wage  law  will  so  arouse 
c  sentiment  that  at  its  next  session 
jress  will  be  firced  to  submit  a  con- 
tional  amendment  or  amendments 
orizing  the  enactment  of  adequate 

in  the  interest  of  the  children  and 
icn  who  are  compelled  to  work  in 
industries  of  this  country. 
o  that  end  I  am  urging  a  meeting  of 
governors  of  the  several   states  to 

up  this  question  with  the  people  of 
r  respective  states  with  the  hope  that 
ic  sentiment  will  become  strong  be- 

the  convening  of  Congress  next  De- 
ber,  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
ring  these  points  will  be  submitted 
y  in  the  session. 

'he  time  is  not  so  far  in  the  past  as  to 
:orgotten  when  women  and  children, 
rder  to  eke  out  a  mere  existence, 
e  forced  to  accept  any  pittance  in  the 
n  of  a  wage  that  was  offered  them, 

while  the  average  employer  of  to- 

is  far  above  the  old  slave-driving 
hods,  there  are  those  who  would 
Uy  return  to  such  tactics  should  the 

allow.  With  this  thought  in  mind 
s  not  far  to  suggest  that  the  present 

if  it   results   in   the   wiping  out  of 

minimum  wage  laws  may  be  in  its 
ct  upon  our  economic  and  industrial 
second  only  to  the  famous  Dred  Scott 
ision. 

t  is  not  expected  that  any  effort  will 
made  to  evade  the  provisions  of  our 
limum  wage  law.  It  will  continue  to 
enforced. 

Louis  F.  HART 
Governor  of  Washington 

For  an  Amendment 

Hie  governor  has  directed  me  to  say 
t  in  connection  with  the  minimum 
ge  decision  of  the  United  States  Su- 
:me  Court,  Governor  Louis  F.  Hart 
Washington  telegraphed  to  Governor 
line  asking  that  he  join  in  calling  a 
iference  of  the  governors  of  all  the 
tes  to  crystallize  sentiment  for  the 
lission  of  a  constitutional  amend- 


Good  Business 

A  hopeful  feature  of  the  situation  for 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  minimum  wage  is  that,  in 
spite  of  the  adverse  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  the 
minimum  wage  is  still  good  citizenship, 
good  ethics,  good  religion,  and  besides, 
in  my  judgment,  basically  essential  to 
American  business  prosperity  during  the 
next  five  years. 

Some  of  the  facts  that  lead  me,  as  a 
business  man,  to  this  conclusion  are  the 
following  : 

1.  The  derangement  of  foreign  mar- 
kets —  especially    European    markets  —  to- 
gether with  the  greatly  increased  ability 
of     American      factories     to     produce, 
creates  a  situation  where  for  some  years 
it  will  be  impossible  to  dispose  of  our 
normal  surpluses  abroad  and  where,  in 
consequence,  the  home  market  must  be 
kept    at    its    maximum    of    consuming 
power  if  we  are  to  have  anything  like 
steady  good  times. 

2.  The  only  way  to  mainta'n  this  es- 
sential buying  power  in  our  home  market 
is  by  the  payment  of  good  wages.  Wages 
scaled  on  a  minimum  of  $6  or  $8  can 
buy  only  the  cheapest  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing  and   in   minimum   quantities.     Only 
people  with  purchasing  power  above  the 
mere  necessities  of  life  can  help  to  swell 
that   consuming   public    that    is    able    to 
support  prosperous  business. 

3.  One  reason  why  a  high  wage  is  as 
good  for  the  employer  as  for  the  employe 
is  that  it  tends  to  make  contented   and 
cooperative  employes.    Ill-paid  and  wor- 
ried workers   are   not  efficient   workers.  ie 
Any  effort  to  force  American  workmen-16 
below  the   recognized  standards  of 

ing   will   inevitably   result   in   indu"'™ 
strife,   which  in  turn  will  bring    '  lUtPut- 
serious  social  and  political  distur'nout   ye' 
In  such  -disturbances  American  Hm  whl 
men  will  get  the  worst  of  it.     ^ 
ployes   outnumber   us  one   hundGI 
as  voters  or  fighters.    To  havej. 
obtainable  home  market  we  nj^      Tjn;tej 
industrial  peace.  .ullifying    the 

4.  Under  _  ex.stmg   conditi^  ,aw 

production  is  essential  for  j  -n  connect;on 
that  would  survive  Th  a  constitutional 
like  a  paradox  but  there  {he 
for  the  statement.  L^  Federation 
cheap  standards  ,n  err  , 
good  wages  are  p' 
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see  to  it  that  they  get  full  value  from 
their  employes.  To  do  this  they  must 
look  after  the  quality  of  their  manage- 
ment and  so  stop  many  of  the  leaks  that 
occur  at  that  point.  They  must  also 
take  a  more  effective  interest  in  educa- 
tion, housing,  recreation  facilities,  and  so 
forth. 

5.  A  minimum  wage  enforced  by  law 
is   a   necessary  but   effective  curb   upon 
the  greedy  employer.     Wages  naturally 
tend  to  go  down  towards  the  standards 
set    by    the    meanest    and    most    short- 
sighted  employers.     Inability   to   pay   a 
living    wage    is    not    always    the    reason 
why  it  is  refused.  Surely  the  state  should 

•have  a  right  to  step  in  and  fix  a  limit 
beyond  which  cupidity  shall  not  go,  espe- 
cially in  dealing  with  inexperienced  wom- 
en and  children. 

6.  It  is  urged  that  a  mandatory  mini- 
mum wage  law  would  drive  certain  lines 
of  business  out  of  a  given  locality.     I 
answer    that    the    industry    or    business 
which  cannot  afford  to  pay  decent  wages 
has  no  claim  for  special  consideration  but 
should   go   where   it   can   be  carried   on 
efficiently.     The    burden    of    supporting 
these    underpaying    industries    is    placed 


of 


-y  at 
.  would 
'child-labor 
sustained. 
../  assurance  that 
view  matters 
•^..nasses  of  the  people. 
>Jents  want  to  appoint 
.il  understand  the  needs 
the  changing  complexion 
jlic  requirement,  errors  may 
The  same  man  may  think 
when  he  becomes  a  Supreme 
t  justice  from  the  manner  in  which 
\hought  as  a  private  citizen. 
This  argument  would  have  little 
ci  force  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  declare 
laws  unconstitutional  is  a  usurped  power 
not  vested  in  the  court  by  the  constitu- 
tion. 

The  problem  is  to  restore  the  power  to 
the  people,  as  the  constitution  intended 
and  as  the  American  people  continue  to 
intend. 

There  is  a  tremendous  resolution  tak- 
ing shape  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people.  There  is  a  determination  that 
the  enactments  of  representative  govern- 
ment must  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  an 
appointive  Supreme  Court  whose  de- 
cisions are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government. 

There  is  but  one  construct  -e  method 
of   procedure.      The   American    Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  outlined  that  method. 
The  brutality  of  the  majority  decision 
can  beget  nothing  but  wrath.     It  went 
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so  far  as  to  unblushingly  liken  the  pur- 
chase of  the  labor  power  of  women  and 
girls  to  the  purchase  of  provisions  in 
a  grocery  store,  or  meat  in  a  butcher 
shop. 

The  court  declares  that  this  labor 
power,  this  contribution  of  human  serv- 
ice, this  giving  of  self  and  soul  in  the 
doing  of  humanity's  most  poorly  requited 
tasks,  is  nothing  less  than  the  bartering 
of  commodities,  and  it  pronounces  the 
conclusion  that  in  this  barter  there  must 
be  no  government  supervised  price  fixing. 

The  law  of  the  United  States  declares 
that  "the  labor  of  a  human  being  is  not 
a  commodity  or  article  of  commerce." 
That  is  the  law  of  the  land.  The  five 
justices  trampled  it  under  foot,  together 
with  the  great  army  of  women  wage- 
earners  of  our  country. 

There  appear  three  necessities: 

First,  intensified  efforts  to  bring  women 
wage-earners  together  into  bona  fide 
trade  unions  where  they  can  pool  their 
economic  strength  for  the  bargain  with 
employers. 

Second,  an  effort  to  secure  in  the  next 
Congress  a  law  that  will  stand  the  test 
in  their  behalf. 

Third,  a  constitutional  amendment, 
finally  and  forever  restoring  the  law 
making  power  to  the  people  through  their 
representatives  and  taking  from  the 
Supreme  Court  the  power  to  write  such 
ugly  pages  as  this  into  the  history  of  a 
great  democratic  civilization. 

,     SAMUEL  GOMPERS 

Up  to  Labor 

The  knocking  out  of  the  women's 
minimum  wage  law  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  is  but  one  more  symptom 
of  the  pitiful  weakness  of  organized 
labor.  Other  symptoms  were  the  killing 
of  the  child-labor  law  and  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Coronado  Coal  Company 
decision  by  the  same  tribunal.  These 
and  the  generally  reactionary  course  of 
labor  legislation  in  recent  years  are  part 
of  the  heavy  price  American  workers 
are  paying  for  leadership  and  policies  of 
die  Gompers  type. 

The  quality  of  labor  standards,  politi- 
cal as  well  as  industrial,  depends  directly 
upon  the  strength  of  the  labor  move- 
ment. In  countries  where  the  workers 
are  powerfully  organized  and  intelligently 
led,  there  the  legislatures  and  courts 
give  heed  to  their  demands.  But  where 
labor  is  not  so  organized  and  led  inevit- 
ably these  institutions  yield  to  pressure 
from  the  employers  and  collaborate  with 
them  in  setting  up  semi-slave  conditions. 
Unless  the  workers  are  able  to  protect 
themselves  no  other  element  in  society 
will  do  it  for  them.  This  is  fundamental. 

In  the  United  States  the  labor  move- 
ment is  weak  and  stagnant.  Its  leaders 
see  the  primitive  craft  unions  swept 
away  like  chaff  by  the  big  capitalist  com- 
binations, but  they  stubbornly  refuse  to 


strengthen  them  by  consolidating  them 
into  industrial  organizations;  they  see  the 
working  class  reduced  to  a  political  zero 
by  following  Gompers'  stupid  political 
policy  of  rewarding  labor's  friends  and 
punishing  its  enemies,  but  they  cannot  or 
will  not  learn  the  ABC  lesson  that  the 
workers  must  have  a  political  party  of 
their  own.  In  this  situation,  with  the 
labor  movement  anemic  and  unprogres- 
sive  and  the  capitalists  militant  and  rap- 
idly increasing  their  power,  the  workers 
are  practically  helpless  before  their  oppo- 
nents. The  elimination  of  such  legisla- 
tive protection  as  they  have  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Under  Gompers' 
leadership  all  they  can  do  is  to  cry  lustily, 
as  they  are  doing,  when  they  lose  each 
standard. 

For  the  situation  there  is  only  one 
real  remedy,  a  renaissance  of  the  labor 
movement.  The  spring  of  social  prog- 
ress, the  trade  unions,  is  poisoned.  It 
must  be  cleansed.  The  old  dead  leader- 
ship must  be  supplanted  by  a  new  type, 
one  intellectually  alive  to  present  day 
needs.  The  workers  must  build  up  a 
labor  party;  they  must  amalgamate  the 
craft  unions  into  industrial  organiza- 
tions. In  a  word,  the  labor  movement 
must  be  made  fit  politically  and  indus- 
trially to  withstand  the  aggressive  ex- 
ploiters of  labor.  Unless  this  is  done  all 
else  will  be  futile.  Liberals  and  other 
well-meaning  people  may  strive  as  they 
please  to  secure  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  the  rest  of  it,  but  their  ef- 
forts will  come  to  naught.  So  long  as 
its  real  opposition,  the  labor  movement, 
remains  disarmed  and  helpless,  the  em- 
ploying class  will  work  its  sweet  will 
upon  the  masses  of  toilers. 

WILLIAM  Z.  FOSTER 

Women  on  the  Bench ! 

I  am  convinced  that  the  words  of  the 
text  of  the  constitution  are  broad  enough 
to  enable  the  Supreme  Court,  had  the 
majority  so  desired,  to  uphold  the  federal 
child-labor  laws  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  minimum  wage  law.  Natu- 
rally, therefore,  I  agree  with  the  dissent- 
ing opinions.  What  follows  is  solely  my 
own  personal  view. 

To  state  the  present  situation  is  to 
indicate  one  obvious  next  step.  Although 
the  life,  health  and  happiness  of  women 
and  girls  are  at  stake,  no  woman  has 
participated  in  the  minimum  wage  case 
at  any  of  its  stages,  and  against  this  un- 
natural and  unreasonable  circumstance 
public  opinion  has  not  protested  until  the 
catastrophe  is  now  upon  us.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has, 
by  the  votes  of  five  men,  affirmed  in  1923 
the  inalienable  constitutional  right  of 
American  women  to  starve ;  as  it  affirmed 
in  1918,  also  by  the  votes  of  five  men, 
and  in  1922  by  the  votes  of  eight  men, 
the  inalienable  constitutional  right  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  chil- 


dren to  be  illiterate,  overworked,  and  bi 
reft  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  lav 
In  none  of  the  three  decisions  was  tl 
vote  unanimous. 

No  substitute  has  been  discovered  i 
any  country  for  minimum  wage  boaic 
for  safeguarding  the  health  of  th 
young,  the  unskilled,  the  unorganized,  th 
elderly  who  can  work  though  not  as  tht 
did  in  their  prime,  and  the  non-Englis 
speaking  immigrants.  Wage-earnir 
women  and  minors  in  the  District  c 
Columbia  must  regain  what  the  coui 
has  taken  from  them;  they  must  be  abl 
to  live  in  health  by  their  own  earning 
for  the  sake  of  the  community  and  fc 
the  honor  of  our  nation.  Nothing  ca 
take  the  place  of  that  which  they  hav 
lost. 

The  cure  for  the  cruel  hardships  cei 
tain  to  follow  this  decision  is  neith< 
quick  nor  easy.  The  Supreme  Coui 
must  be  modernized.  In.  this  twentiet 
century  the  courts  of  last  resort  mus 
include  judges,  not  merely  learned  in  th 
law  but  intimately  and  sympatheticall 
acquainted  with  men,  women  and  chi 
dren,  and  with  industry  as  it  change 
from  decade  to  decade.  The  monopol 
of  jurisprudence  by  men  must,  then 
fore,  be  replaced  by  just  representatio 
of  women  on  the  bench,  at  the  bar,  I 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  i 
the  state  associations,  and  by  their  ad 
mission  to  the  law  schools.  Despite  ur 
imaginable  discouragements  women  hav 
been  practising  law  for  fifty  years,  an 
competent  women  lawyers  are  availabl 
for  appointment  to  federal  positior 
whenever  vacancies  occur.  Judicial  e> 
perience  has  not  been  held  requisite  eve 
for  a  presiding  justice  of  the  Suprera 
Court;  and  if  it  were  held  requisite,  thei 
are  women  in  divers  states  who  ca 
meet  the  requirement.  At  the  head  < 
the  list  obviously  stands  Judge  Florenc 
Allen  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio 

The  next  appointee  to  the  Supre 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  als 
the  next  appointee  to  the  Court  of  A\ 
peals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shoul 
be  the  first  of  a  series  of  able  wome 
of  modern  mind,  to  share  the  duty  < 
interpreting,  not  vetoing  necessary  indui 
trial  and  social  statutes.  Three  timt 
in  three  years  the  Supreme  Court  hi 
given  warning  that  justice  and  mercy  fc 
women  and  children  are  not  to  be 
pected  from  a  court  which,  itself  a  pe; 
petual  monopoly  of  men,  incarnates  ag< 
long  injustice. 

FLORENCE  KELLEY 

Adult    Human  Beings 

The  decision  is  of  interest  to  all  wome 
because  of  the  advance  by  the  Suprenr 
Court  over  its  attitude  toward  womt 
in  the  Muller  case  in  1908  and  in  i\ 
Miller  case  in  1915. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  tf 
(Continued  on  page  256) 
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Does  Health  Work  Pay? 


r    TTOU   have   asked  me 
^/     to  review  Professor 
Pearl's     book     The 

-*-  Biology  of  Death 
•cause,  as  you  say,  .Chapter 
III,  Natural  Death,  Pub- 
c  Health  and  the  Population 
roblem,  has  been  construed 

a  direct  attack  on  the  valid- 
y  of  the  public  health  move- 
ent  in  America  and  cited  as 
u  t  h  o  r  i  t  y  for  statements 
hich  are  likely  to  do  much 
arm  in  undermining  the 
ith  of  the  public  and  of 
orkers  in  the  worth  of  the 
esent  program.  A  careful 
ading  of  this  book,  and 
specially  of  Chapter  VIII, 
ves  no  ground  for  such 
ars.  Professor  Pearl  has 
ade  no  discoveries  as  to  the 
tility  of  the  present  public 
alth  campaign,  nor  is  he 
parently  opposed  to  the 

eat  majority  of  those  activities  which  pass  for  the  public 
alth  program.     Thus,  on  page  228: 

Of  all  organized  activities  looking  towards  the  direct  medi- 
ation of  the  environment  to  the  benefit  of  mankind,  that 
oup  comprised  under  the  terms  sanitation,  hygiene  and  pub- 
health  have,  by  all  odds,  the  best  case  when  measured  in 
rms  of  accomplishment.  Man's  expectation  of  life  has  in- 
eased  as  he  has  come  down  through  the  centuries  (cf.  Pear- 


been  practically  eradicated  in 
certain  areas. 

Where  then  is  the  diffi- 
culty? The  answer  is  that 
Dr.  Pearl  has  a  real  com- 
plaint with  those  who  claim 
that  the  "  entire  decline  in  the 
death  rate  which  has  occurred 
has  been  due  to  the  efforts  of 
health  officials,  whether  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  as  is 
often  asserted  and  still  more 
often  implied  in  the  impas- 
sioned outpourings  of  zealous 
propagandists.  The  open- 
minded  student  of  the  natu- 
ral history  of  diseases  knows 
perfectly  well  that  a  large 
part  of  the  improvement  in 
the  rate  of  mortality  cannot 
possibly  have  been  due  to  any- 
such  efforts."  And  in  elabo- 
rating this  complaint,  he  is 
inclined  to  belittle  the  value 
of  activities  which  health 

workers  consider  unquestionably  effective  and  even  to  imply 
that  some,  which,  like  the  tuberculosis  campaign,  are  sacro- 
sanct, are  of  little  if  any  value. 

To  prove  this  contention,  namely,  that  other  elements 
than  the  work  of  health  agencies  have  been  instrumental  in 
reducing  the  death  rate  from  a  considerable  number  of 
causes,  Dr.  Pearl  submits  the  following  argument:  He  com- 


"  Nations  with  poor  health  service  fare  as  well  as 
others,"  said  the  headlines  of  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  II.  "Decline  in  death  rate  from  controlled  and 
uncontrolled  diseases  shown  to  be  about  the  same  by 
vital  statistics," 

"  Doctors  are  not  entitled  to  any  control  over  our 
bodies  or  behavior  on  the  ground  of  public  good,  because 
most  of  their  work  in  the  past  has  proved  to  be  unscien- 
tific and  undependable,"  adds  the  writer  of  a  recent 
magazine  article.  (Current  History,  April,  1923.) 

Both  these  conclusions  are  based  almost  entirely  upon 
the  material  in  the  recently  published  Biology  of  Death, 
by  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
(Lippincott) .  "If  the  health  movement  isn't  a  move- 
ment at  all,  but  just  an  uncontrolled  tide,  and  the' 
health  workers  are  just  riding  the  wave  and  not  ma- 
terially affecting  its  progress,  why  should  any  of  us 
worry  about  trying  to  influence  social  conditions? " 
asked  a  social  worker,  summarizing  in  another  way  her 
reaction  to  the  discussion  of  Dr.  Pearl's  conclusions. 
The  editors  of  the  SURVEY  passed  the  question  on  to 
Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician  of  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Company,  who  has  had  long  and  com- 
prehensive experience  in  following  and  recording  the 
health  movement  in  all  its  phases.  Here  is  his  answer. 
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n  and  Macdonell).    A  large  part  of  this  improvement  must  Pares  the  declme  ln  the  mortality  between  1900  and  1918  in 

rely  be  credited  to  his  improved  understanding  of  how  to  cope  two  groups  of  diseases,  A  and  B.     The  first  group,  A,  are 

th  an  always  more  or  less  inimical  environment  and  assuage  the  so-called  "  controllable  "  diseases  and  include :  ( I )  tuber- 
asperities  to  his  greater  comfort  and  well-being.     To  fail  to 
e  this  credit  would  be  manifestly  absurd. 

Later,  page  238,  he  says: 

There  is  much  in  our  public  health  work  that  is  worthy  of  so-called  "non-controllable"  causes  of  death,  namely:   (i) 

>e  highest  praise.     When  based  upon  a  sound  foundation  of  bronchitis   (acute  and  chronic),   (2)   paralysis  without  spe- 

certained  fact  it  may,  and  does,  proceed  with  a  step  as  firm  cified  cause,  (3)  purulent  infection  and  septicemia,  (4)  soft- 


culosis  of  the  lungs,  (2)  typhoid  fever,  (3)  diphtheria  and 
croup,  (4)  dysentery.  For  them,  the  claims  of  the  health 
people  have  been  made.  The  second  group,  B,  include  four 


d  inexorable  as  that  of  Fate  itself,  to  the  wiping  out  of  pre- 

entable  mortality.     Two  recent  examples  may  be  cited  here, 

way  of  specific  illustration  of  what  real  and  reasonably  com- 

ete  scientific  knowledge  can  accomplish  in  public  health  work. 

oth  examples  are  taken  from  the  work  of  the  International 


ening  of  the  brain.  No  one,  he  says,  would  claim  that 
the  public  health  program  has  in  any  way  been  responsible 
for  the  decline  in  these  death  rates.  He  then  shows  that  the 
rate  of  decline  from  year  to  year  in  both  groups  A  and  B 


ealth   Board  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  with  the  per-  has   been   about   the   same   during   this   period   of   eighteen 

ssion  of  its  director,  Mr.  Wickliffe  Rose.  years. 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  by  typical  examples  how  the         The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  if  conditions 

blic  health  campaign  against  malaria  and  yellow  fever  in  can  decline  without 'the  intervention  of  public  health  work, 

ecific  instances  has  proved  most  effective  in  relatively  short  then  public  health  work  cannot  assume  credit  for  the  decline 


riods  of  time;  in  fact,  demonstrating  as  fully  as  one  could 
sh  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  measures  taken.  Profes- 
r  Pearl  is  apparently  not  a  skeptic  in  so  far  as  the  public 
alth  program  is  concerned  in  its  usual  procedures  against 
alaria  and  yellow  fever,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  against 
ler  causes  allied  to  them  which  have  in  recent  memory 


in  those  conditions  with  which  it  does  deal. 

To  clinch  the  argument  still  further,  Professor  Pearl  then 
compares  the  decline  in  the  mortality  from  two  diseases — 
namely,  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria — in  two  groups  of 
countries,  A  and  B,  A  having  a  highly  developed  public 
health  and  sanitation' program  and  B  not  having  such  pro- 
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gram.  Under  the  first  head  are  included  Australia,  Austria, 
England  and  Wales,  and  Germany;  under  the  second  head 
are  included  Italy,  Jamaica  and  Rumania.  Again,  the 
writer  indicates  that  the  rate  of  decline  in  the  death  rate 
from  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  has  been  about  the  same 
in  the  two  groups  of  countries.  A  similar  conclusion  must 
be  drawn  as  before,  namely,  that  the  health  authorities 
must  not  claim  for  themselves  the  credit  for  the  declining 
death  rates  for  these  two  conditions.  I  imagine  it  is  this 
appearance  of  a  scientific  demonstration  which  may  be 
misinterpreted. 

TV/TY  first  comment  is  that  the  line  of  Professor  Pearl's 
•"  •*•  attack  is  quite  unnecessary.  Responsible  health  author- 
ities no  longer  make  any  such  claims  as  he  combats.  As  for 
propagandists,  every  field  of  human  endeavor  has  its  share 
of  them,  and  I  have  not  been  impressed  that  the  public  health 
movement  suffers  from  an  undue  proportion  of  that  group 
of  undesirables.  Certainly,  there  are  none  who  are  partic- 
ularly prominent  in  the  direction  of  health  work.  They 
have  very  little  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  health  move- 
ment. And  it  is  my  mature  judgment  that  no  considerable 
number  of  the  true  leaders  of  puhjic  health  work  in  America 
can  be  accused  of  making  wild  claims.  If  anything,  the 
reverse  seems  to  me  to  be  true.  The  tendency  in  recent 
years  among  the  leaders  in  public  health  work — and  they 
include,  incidentally,  the  very  associates  of  Dr.  Pearl  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University — has  been  to  be  insistent  on  mod- 
eration and  conservatism  in  making  claims  for  health  activ- 
ities. The  leaders  in  health  work  have  ever  questioned  the 
validity  of  certain  activities.  They  have  ruled  out  one 
line  of  work  after  another  in  what  has  been  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  health  departments.  Housing  and  plumbing  activ- 
ities have  been  decidedly  taboo  in  health  work  in  recent  years. 
The  methods  of  control  of  the  communicable  diseases  by 
health  departments  have  been  virtually  revolutionized  on  the 
basis  of  known  facts  and  of  very  carefully  collected  data.  The 
whole  tendency  of  recent  effort  has  been  in  the  direction  of 
collecting  facts  and  demanding  proof.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  Dr.  Pearl's  chief  argument  against  the  propagan- 
dists is  like  tilting  at  windmills,  and  should  give  no  serious 
concern  to  health  officers  who  do  use  scientific  safeguards 
and  tests  as  a  routine  of  their  work. 

But  there  is  still  the  argument,  and  I  imagine  the  conclu- 
sion will  be  drawn  that  Dr.  Pearl  has  proved  that  health 
workers  cannot  claim,  as  they  do,  that  their  work  has  brought 
about  a  reduction  in  the  rates  for  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria  and  dysentery.  The  anti-health  groups  will  prob- 
ably get  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  out  of  the  spectacle  of  a 
professor  of  a  school  of  public  health  shattering  the  gods  of 
his  colleagues.  One  can  expect  to  see  them  in  legislative 
halls  for  the  next  ten  years  opposing  extensions  of  public 
health  efforts  and  increased  appropriations  of  state  health 
departments  and  resting  their  case  on  the  dicta  of  Professor 
Pearl. 

If  that  happens,  it  would  be  most  unfortunate,  because 
Professor  Pearl  has  not  proved  this  case.  The  comparison 
he  has  made  between  the  diseases  which  have  and  those  which 
have  not  been  subject  to  public  health  control  is  really  a  com- 
parison between  definite  disease  entities  on  the  one  hand,  and 
very  indefinite  baggage  and  refuse  of  medical  nomenclature 
on  the  other.  Professor  Pearl  says  that  he  took  the  four 
"non-controllable"  causes  of  death — (i)  bronchitis  (acute 
and  chronic),  (2)  paralysis  without  specified  cause,  (3) 
purulent  infection  and  septicemia,  and  (4)  softening  of  the 


brain — quite  at  random.  But,  if  he  had  taken  great  pair 
to  find  the  most  unsatisfactory  statements  of  cause  of  deatl 
he  could  not  have  succeeded  better  than  in  the  present  choic 
Professor  Pearl  should  really  have  known  that  the  four  con 
ditions  are  preeminently  those  which  the  Census  Bureau  am 
all  working  statisticians  of  any  account  have  during  the  las 
twenty  years,  and  especially  so  in  recent  years,  labelled  "  un 
desirable  and  indefinite  terms"  for  stating  causes  of  death 
The  Census  Bureau  at  Washington  and  the  registrars  o 
vital  statistics  of  states  and  cities,  as  well  as  those  in  insurand 
companies,  have  spared  no  energy  in  instructing  physician 
not  to  employ  these  very  terms.  Literally,  tens  of  thousand 
of  letters  have  been  sent  out  to  physicians  during  the  las 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  asking  them  for  more  definite  infor 
mation  when  death  certificates  have  been  received  with  cer 
tifications  of  the  very  diseases  Professor  Pearl  now  uses  t 
prove  his  case. 

More  significant,  however,  is  the  fact  that  in  a  very  larg 
proportion  of  the  replies  received  from  physicians,  the  orig 
inal  designations  have  been  changed  and  the  deaths  hav< 
been  assigned  to  other  and  more  desirable  statements  o 
cause.  Chronic  bronchitis  has  been  queried  by  my  office  fo 
years,  at  ages  where  tuberculosis  may  be  suspected,  and  in  ; 
considerable  proportion  of  the  cases  has  been  changed  int( 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  as  a  result.  In  the  Physicians 
Pocket  Reference,  more  than  a  million  copies  of  which  hav 
been  sent  out  to  the  medical  profession  in  America,  thi 
United  States  Census  Bureau  enjoins  physicians  to  be  care 
ful  to  specify  the  tuberculous  origin  of  "  bronchitis  "  if  thi 
latter  was  a  complication  of  tuberculous  disease,  in  whicl 
case  the  death  is  charged  to  tuberculosis  and  not  to  bron 
chitis.  The  title,  "paralysis  without  specified  cause,"  ha 
given  place  to  cerebral  hemorrhage  and  to  general  paralysi 
of  the  insane,  and  to  other  titles  that  are  more  specific.  Ou 
of  a  total  of  1,259  letters  sent  out  by  my  office  originall; 
reporting  paralysis,  87  per  cent  of  the  replies  resulted  in  i 
radical  change  in  classification.  The  inquiries  of  the  Censu 
Bureau  in  1920  resulted  in  changed  classification  in  71  pei 
cent  of  the  cases  of  paralysis.  Purulent  infection  and  sep 
ticemia  was  changed  in  73  per  cent  of  the  cases  in  my  offia 
to  such  more  definite  titles  as  puerperal  septicemia,  disease 
of  the  uterus,  etc.,  by  the  Census  Bureau  in  70  per  cent  o 
the  cases.  Softening  of  the  brain  is  invariably  questioned  ii 
good  registration  offices  and  is  recertified  as  syphilis,  paresi 
and  as  other  titles.  The  Census  Bureau  reports  a  change  o 
48  per  cent  in  such  cases,  where  replies  to  its  inquiries  wen 
received. 

More  and  more  has  this  practice  of  questioning  and  reject 
ing  reports  of  ill-defined  diseases  resulted  in  their  disuse  bj 
physicians  in  recent  years.  If  these  titles  are  still  found  it 
the  International  List  of  Causes  of  Death,  it  is  because  regis 
trars  cannot  prevail  on  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  phy* 
sicians  to  stop  using  them.  The  four  titles  used  are  statis 
tically  worthless.  They  are  artifacts  and  little  else.  / 
decline  in  their  incidence  in  an  eighteen  or  twenty  yeai 
period  is,  therefore,  inevitable  and  is  no  indication  whatevei 
of  the  true  incidence  of  the  conditions  in  question.  Th< 
decline  in  these  rates  is  rather  an  imperfect  reflection  of  th« 
intensity  of  the  campaign  of  education  to  which  doctors  havi 
been  subjected  in  recent  years  by  the  registrars.  The  wondei 
is  that  the  decline  in  them  has  not  been  even  greater  in  view 
of  the  enormous  energy  there  has  been  expended  in  teaching 
physicians  not  to  use  these  terms.  It  is,  therefore,  almost 
incredible  that  any  one  of  Professor  Pearl's  standing  as  t 
scientist  should  have  allowed  himself  to  fall  back  upon  sucf 
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al  material  to  base  a  discussion  on  so  vital  a  question  as 
jfficacy  of  the  public  health  movement.  This  argument 
duced  to  a  virtual  absurdity. 

he  supplementary  argument  contrasting  the  two  sets  of 
.tries  is,  I  am  afraid,  worthy  of  only  little  more  consid- 
on.  A  comparison  of  conditions  in  various  countries  is 
of  difficulties  at  best.  There  are  so  many  factors  that 
r  into  causing  high  or  low  rates  for  certain  diseases  in 
jus  countries  of  the  world  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
raw  conclusions  from  comparisons,  but  in  this  instance 
lessor  Pearl  has  apparently  forgotten  that  in  two  of  the 
itries  where  the  sanitation  and  health  programs  are  pre- 
ably  little  developed,  the  statistical  evidences  are  also 
ially  useless.  Jamaica  and  Rumania  are  among  the  last 
itries  in  the  world  to  which  one  would  turn  for  useful 
sties  of  cause  of  death.  We  have  troubles  enough  with 
statistics  of  England  and  Wales  and  of  the  United  States, 
why  Jamaica  and  Rumania?  One  country  has  a  large 
>ortion  of  illiterate  blacks  in  the  population  and  more 
i  70  per  cent  of  the  deaths  not  medically  certified,  and 
other  one  may  not  have  effective  registration  for  another 
ury.  Italy,  which  is  placed  in  Column  B  of  less  highly 
:loped  sanitation,  has  probably  had  as  good  a  sanitary 
em  in  vogue  as  has  Austria,  which  is  found  in  the  first 
am.  A  contrast  between  the  two  sets  of  countries  is 
refore  ruled  out  as  a  possible  means  of  deciding  a 
stion  so  full  of  difficulties. 

[AY  I  not  say,  therefore,  that  Professor  Pearl  has,  in 
fact,  presented  no  argument  from  which  properly  to 
w  the  conclusion  that  public  health  work  in  the  conditions 
tioned  is  of  no  avail,  or  is  of  doubtful  expediency?  He 
on  the  contrary,  shown  that  certain  conditions  like 
aria  and  yellow  fever  are  certainly  controlled  and  are 
g  controlled  by  health  authorities.  But  who  shall  say  that 
same  procedures  and  mechanisms  which  are  employed  so 
ctively  in  the  eradication  of  malaria  are  not  as  effective  in 
eradication  of  typhoid  fever?  In  the  one  case,  screening, 
use  of  quinine,  ditching  and  draining  are  employed ;  in 
other,  the  purification  of  the  water  and  milk  supplies. 

0  shall  say  that  the  reduction  in  infant  mortality  of  vii- 
ly  70  per  cent  in  twenty  years  is  not  as  good  a  demon- 
tion  of  the  efficacy  of  public  health  work  of  one  type  as  is 
control  of  yellow  fever  of  another  type?    The  simple  ex- 
ents  of  boiling  or  pasteurizing  milk  and  of  instructing 
erican  mothers  and  physicians  in  the  correct  principles 
aby  feeding  leave  nothing  to  be  wished  for  in  the  direct- 

of  the  proof. 

t  is  not  necessary  to  claim  that  the  entire  reduction  of  the 
th  rate  for  any  disease  is  due  to  one  cause,  and  no  well 
rmed  person  makes  the  claim.  The  health  program  of 
last  twenty  years  has  been  careful  to  have  many  irons 
le  fire  and  to  include  in  its  program  a  multitude  of  meas- 
s,  some  sanitary  in  character,  others  educational  and  still 
ers  social  and  industrial.  The  campaign  against  tuber- 
isis,  for  example,  has  been  of  the  widest  scope.  There 
been  reliance  not  upon  a  single  specific,  but  rather  on 
general  principle  that  the  disease  could  be  best  controlled 

1  the  gradual  raising  of  standards  of  living,  and  this  has 
uded  more  and  better  food  incidental  to  higher  wages, 

crowding,  more  rest  and  life  in  the  open  air  and  more 
erful  and  sunny  living  on  the  part  of  the  whole  popula- 
is.  How  effective  this  program  has  been  is  best  indicated 
the  decline  of  nearly  50  per  cent  in  the  death  rate  in  a 
od  of  less  than  fifteen  years.  And,  as  if  to  clinch  the 


proof,  we  have  the  startlingly  clear  and  dramatic  experience 
of    the    European    countries    during    and    since    the    war. 

The  incidence  of  tuberculosis  is  very  probably  controlled 
to  a  degree  by  hereditary  factors,  but  tuberculosis  also  re- 
sponds to  environmental  changes  in  a  way  that  no  one  can 
miss.  The  European  populations  exposed  to  the  effects  of 
war  registered  high  tuberculosis  rates  as  the  pinch  of  war 
became  more  and  more  effective.  With  the  curtailment  of 
food  and  the  increase  of  misery  incidental  to  the  war,  death 
rates  reached  an  enormous  height,  affecting  for  the  most  part 
the  growing  children.  The  work  of  twenty  years  was  un- 
done in  a  few  years.  Death  rates  from  tuberculosis  of  800 
per  100,000  were  not  rare  in  European  cities  where  the  usual 
rates  were  from  200  to  400.  As  soon  as  sufficient  supplies 
of  nourishing  food  became  available  to  these  populations, 
tuberculosis  rates  began  to  return  to  virtually  their  pre-war 
normality.  Here  was  a  scientific  experiment  so  colossal,  so 
clear  cut  in  its  character,  that  one  can  think  of  only  the  sim- 
ple experiments  of  a  chemical  or  physical  laboratory  for  a 
parallel  of  directness  and  simplicity  of  the  factors  that  enter 
therein.  After  the  experience  of  the  war,  there  should  not 
be  raised  the  old  question  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  tuber- 
culosis campaign  as  carried  out  in  America.  Public  health 
work  against  tuberculosis  has  been  synonymous  with  the 
broadest  program  of  the  statesman  and  has  included  endless 
activities,  technical  and  other,  which  favorably  affect  the 
everyday  life  of  man. 

The  public  health  workers  of  the  country  need  not,  there- 
fore, fear  that  their  cause  has  been  undermined  by  the  scien- 
tific work  of  Professor  Pearl.  The  public  health  movement 
has  amply  demonstrated  its  effectiveness.  It  cannot  afford, 
to  be  sure,  to  go  on  in  smug  contentment.  It  must  continue, 
and  to  an  ever-increasing  degree,  to  change  its  practice  on 
the  basis  of  fact  and  to  attack  error  when  such  is  pointed 
out  by  experience.  But  the  main  lines  of  sanitary  effort  are 
neither  new  nor  experimental.  However  much  minutiae  and 
detail  may  require  modification  in  the  future  to  meet  chang- 
ing conditions  of  life  in  civilized  countries,  the  main  lines 
of  work  have  almost  a  century  of  demonstration  in  back  of 
them.  At  the  present  time  it  is  not  the  bull  in  the  china 
shop  that  is  called  for,  but  rather  the  well  informed  tech- 
nician seeking  to  weigh  and  to  give  proper  place  to  each  of 
the  more  or  less  important  items  which  together  make  up 
the  whole  of  the  public  health  program.  It  is  a  problem  of 
screening,  of  refinjng,  of  extending  the  borders  to  new  paths 
now  only  slightly  dreamed  of  through  the  further  applica- 
tion of  sciences  of  bacteriology,  sanitary  engineering,  social 
economy,  nutrition,  etc.,  to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people. 

The  acceptance  by  the  general  public,  as  well  as  by  the 
professional  health  workers,  of  the  proposition  that  the 
health  program  has  been  effective  is  based  on  solid  rock. 
It  is  right  and  wise  that  communities  shall  tax  themselves 
more  and  more  heavily  to  prevent  disease  and  to  prolong 
life.  There  will  be  troubles  enough  for  health  officials  to 
obtain  the  support  of  their  communities  in  view  of  the 
ignorance  and  lethargy  of  the  uninformed  and  of  the  oppo- 
sition from  the  blind  cults  whose  program  is  anti-health. 
It  is  a  pity  that  in  the  struggle,  always  difficult,  for  the 
adequate  support  for  health  activities,  there  should  be  need 
also  to  meet  the  criticism  of  the  devotees  to  science  and  truth 
and  of  the  very  teachers  of  the  new  generation  of  health 
officers.  Man's  greatest  achievement  in  the  last  half  cen- 
tury should  not  be  belittled  without  reason. 

Louis  I.  DUBLIN 
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A  Home-Made  Health  Show 

Bethel  is  a  country  town  in  southwestern  Ohio,  until 
recently  shut  away  from  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
bad  roads.  Two  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  its  fifteen  hun- 
dred people  make  shoes  in  one  factory;  a  few  work  in  the 
small  shops  of  other  industries,  but  for  most  of  them  Bethel 
means  purely  country  life,  uncomplicated  by  industries,  wel- 
fare organizations,  or  even  a  modern  water  supply.  Bethel 
is  ail-American,  with  no  foreign  group  at  all;  there  is  only 
one  Negro  family.  Last  winter  some  of  the  people  of  Bethel, 
inspired  partly  by  the  recollection  of  the  successful  health 
exposition  in  Cincinnati  in  1921,  decided  that  the  town  was 
not  making  the  most  of  its  fresh  air,  sunshine  and  abundant 
milk  supply.  The  resulting  exposition  of  March  18-24 
is  probably  the  first  of  its'  kind  in  a  small  town,  and 
represents  a  real  achievement  in  community  goodwill  and 
cooperation. 

O  green  vegetables  left,''  said  the  grocer  at  noon. 
"  If  this  run  keeps  on  we'll  have  to  be  ordering 
more."  That  was  the  day  after  the  nutrition  worker  talked 
about  iron  and  vitamines.  It  is  not  yet  reported  that  the 
druggist  found  a  similar  acceleration  of  the  toothbrush 
trade,  or  the  milkman  of  the  dairy  business,  but  all  these 
things  are  expected  by  the  Health  Exposition  Committee 
of  Bethel,  which  felt  that  the  addresses  and  exhibits  of 
Health  Week  had  started  interest,  discussion  and  effort  all 
along  the  health  line. 

The  committee  started  work  last  January.  They  picked 
March  18-24  as  the  exposition  date,  figuring  that  the  victims 
of  the  winter's  coughs  and  colds  would  be  out  by  that  time 
and  that  the  spring  planting  would  not  yet  be  engrossing  the 
farmers.  Conferences  with  Bleecker  Marquette,  secretary  of 
the  Cincinnati  Public  Health  Federation,  brought  out  sug- 
gestions of  national  organizations  which  might  help  with 
ideas  or  material,  and  the  scheme  was  launched.  Bethel  has 
no  public  health  organization  of  any  kind,  and  its  county  is 
well  down  in  the  list  in  the  adequacy  of  its  appropriation  for 
health  work.  There  is,  however,  a  full-time  county  health 
officer  who  gave  valuable  assistance. 

For  six  weeks  the  local  paper  carried  a  ribbon  headline 
across  the  front  page  announcing  "  Coming,  Bethel  Health 
Exposition."  A  competition  among  school  children — prize, 
a  season  ticket  to  the  exposition — developed  the  winning 
slogan  "  Let  Health  Rule  in  Bethel."  As  the  date  drew  near 
detailed  accounts  in  the  Bethel  paper  and  the  county  papers 
aroused  further  interest.  Handbills  and  programs  were  sent 
out  to  the  neighboring  towns;  automobiles,  trucks,  and  inter- 
urban  cars  carried  big  flyers  announcing  it,  and  the  county 
schools  were  closed  for  a  day  so  that  the  children  outside 
Bethel  could  come,  too. 

The  Bethel  schools  have  no  art  work,  and  the  children 
knew  little  about  poster  making.  However,  a  few  child- 
made  posters  were  imported  from  the  poster  exchange  of  the 
Child  Health  Organization  and  from  Cincinnati  schools, 
and  every  one  set  to  work  with  a  will  which  evolved  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  alluring  pieces  of  publicity.  No 
family  escaped  without  raids  upon  its  supply  of  magazines 
for  material  to  be  cut  and  pasted.  The  best  were  chosen  for 
the  exhibit  hall ;  the  rest  blossomed  out  in  store  and  home 
windows,  announcing  health  news  that  h*d  become  deeply 
engraved  on  the  minds  of  the  young  poster  makers. 
,  About  a  month  before  the  exposition  the  grades  started  to 
work  on  nine  health  plays.  Capes  and  scarfs  were  borrowed, 
cheesecloth,  cambric,  crepe  paper  and  calico  purchased  in  the 
local  stores  at  cost,  and  all  nine  productions  were  staged  for 


eighteen  dollars!  The  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health, 
Ohio  Public  Health  Association,  the  National  Cash  Regis 
Company,  the  Rotary  Club  of  Cincinnati  and  the  A 
Tuberculosis  League  of  Cincinnati  lent  films  which  < 
nothing  but  transportation.  The  local  movie  operator  i 
unteered  his  services  to  show  them.  A  magna  vox  radio  < 
fit,  lent  by  the  manufacturer  through  one  of  the  local  ir 
chants,  added  an  ultra-modern  health  message. 

The  committee  rented  the  only  two  halls  available  in  to 
for  the  whole  week,  both  at  merely  the  cost  of  heating,  lig 
ing  and  janitor  service.  One  served  as  exhibit  hall,  with 
posters,  with  exhibit  material  rented  from  several  natio 
agencies  and  lent  by  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medici 
and  scales,  lent  by  the  manufacturer,  where  there  was  alw 
a  line  of  children  waiting  to  be  weighed  and  tagged  w 
their  actual  and  their  ideal  weights.  Next  to  it  a  lo 
dairyman,  who  has  a  tuberculin-tested  herd  of  prize  Jersc 
sold  milk  in  half  pint  bottles  with  straws,  and  drinking  m 
through  a  straw  became  one  of  the  most  popular  amuseme 
of  Health  Week,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  committee 
charge. 

The  other  hall,  into  which  four  hundred  people  can 
crowded,  was  used  for  the  films,  plays  and  addresses.  Hea 
Week  had  started  with  sermons  in  each  of  the  church 
The  week's  program — ten  sessions — included  six  speak 
from  outside  the.  town,  who  came  at  their  own  expen 
and,  at  each  session,  plays,  films,  radio  messages,  and  otl 
health  demonstrations.  Sixty-five  children  performed 
tooth-brush  drill,  exhibiting  their  gleaming  white  tei 
which  the  dentist  had  cleaned  free  for  the  occasion.  Oth 
showed  setting-up  exercises.  Friday  was  doctors'  day. 
special  invitation  had  been  sent  to  all  the  doctors  of  Cl 


HEALTH    POSTERS    DRAWN    BY 
SCHOOL   CHILDREN 

The  Child  Health  Organ- 
ization, which  started  the 
plan  of  having  children  de- 
vise their  own  health  pub- 
licity, acts  as  a  circulating 
library  of  posters  made  in 
schools  all  over  the  United 
States.  South  Dakota  and 
New  Hampshire  (grades 
V  and  V.I)  are  represented 
here 
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THREE  YEARS  OF  FIGHTING  TUBERCULOSIS  IN   NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

From  /p/p  to  1922  the  New  Hampshire  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation increased  its  clinic  centers  {ram  three  to  thirty 
(shown  by  crosses  on  these  maps),  its  staff  of  district 
and  county  nurses  from  one  full-time  and  two  part-time 
•workers  to  a  corps  of  ten,  all  but  one  on  full-time  duty, 
•who  covered  eveny  county  in  the  slate.  During  that  period 
the  bed  capacity  of  the  three  tuberculosis  sanitaria  in  New 
Hampshire  grew  from  138  to  218;  the  stars  show  the 
location  of  the  sanitaria 


Rural  Dental  Clinics 


mt  County,  and  twenty  came.  The  guest  of  honor  was 
r.  W.  E.  Thompson,  who  has  practiced  in  Bethel  for 
ty-three  years  and  at  eighty-eight  is  still  in  harness.  One 
ndred  and  forty  children  had  been  Schick-tested  on  Mon- 
y,  and  many  of  them  were  there  to  show  the  doctors  and 
rents  and  friends  the  difference  between  "  immune  "  and 
usceptible  "  arms. 

The  committee  estimates  that  seven  hundred  people 
ended  one  or  more  sessions  of  Health  Week.  Many  of 
em  came  every  day.  Admission  to  the  exhibit  hall  was 

cents  for  a  grown-up,  five  for  a  child ;  to  the  entertain- 
:nt  hall,  ten  cents  for  the  afternoon,  and  for  the  children, 
either  session,  and  fifteen  for  grown-ups  in  the  evening, 
ason  tickets  for  the  whole  week  cost  seventy-five  cents 
r  a  child,  and  a  dollar  for  their  parents  and  teachers,  with 

additional  twenty-five  cents  if  you  wanted  to  be  sure 

a  reserved  seat  in  one  of  the  first  ten  rows.     From  all 

urces    the    committee    took    in    $418.66.    Its    expenses 

counted  to  about  $280.     From  the  remainder  the  school 

11  get  scales,  and  the  school  library,  announced  as  bene- 

ary,   will  profit  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  hundred 

liars. 

The  real  value  of  the  exposition,  of  course,  is  to  be  meas- 
ed  not  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  the  ideas  which  were 
anted  in  the  minds  of  workers  and  audience,  and  in  the 
operation  which  included  teachers,  pupils,  parents,  mer- 
ants,  doctors,  moving  picture  operator,  the  truck  owner 
10  volunteered  his  services  in  ferrying  exhibits  from  Cin- 
nnati  and  back,  the  ministers,  and  every  one  else.  "Not 
ce"  writes  Mrs.  P.  A.  Pathe,  who  acted  as  executive  sec- 
tary, "  did  any  member  of  the  committee  meet  with  a 
fusal." 


MCDOWELL  County,  West  Virginia,  has  the  first 
county-wide  free  dental  clinic  in  the  United  States, 
established  seven  years  ago  by  vote  of  the  people  of  the 
county  and  supported  by  a  tax  which  the  county  court 
levies  upon  all  assessable  property.  The  tax  at  first  was 
at  the  rate  of  seven  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of 
the  assessed  valuation  of  property;  it  is  now  reduced  to 
five  cents.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  collects  the  tax  and 
pays -it  out  upon  orders  of  the  county  court,  as  he  does  all 
other  public  county  funds.  The  county  dental  clinic  is  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  as  to  financial  support  as  are  the 
public  schools,  and  in  its  seven  years  of  operation  the  peo- 
ple have  come  to  look  upon  it  in  very  much  the  same  manner 
that  they  look  upon  the  public  schools,  an  enterprise  for 
the  general  welfare,  supported  by  the  people  as  a  whole. 

McDowell  County  has  a  population  of  about  75,000. 
It  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Pocahontas  coal  fields.  The  domi- 
nant industry  is  the  coal  industry,  and  therefore  the  large 
majority  of  the  people  live  in  mining  camps,  although 
there  are  several  residential  towns  and  one  city.  Possibly 
from  20  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  population  is  rural — 
that  is,  agricultural — while  most  of  the  county  would  be 
classed  by  the  federal  government  as  rural.  Whether  the 
district  is  rural,  mining  or  residential,  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  effect  of  the  dental  clinic.  Every  child  has  his  teeth 
examined  and,  if  necessary,  treated  once  each  year. 

The  work  of  the  clinic  is  under  the  supervision  of  a 
County  Dental  Director,  who  is  employed  by  the  county 
court  and  whose  salary  is  paid  out  of  the  public  funds  of 
the  county.  He  is  authorized  to  employ  as  many  dental 
surgeons  and  dental  hygienists  as  the  volume  of  the  work 
may  demand.  Their  salaries  and  equipment  are  likewise 
provided  for  out  of  the  public  funds.  This  equipment  con- 
sists of  regular  dental  outfits  such  as  any  private  dentist 
would  have  and  a  certain  number  of  portable  outfits  which 
may  be  transported  from  one  place  to  another,  as  the  need 
requires.  In  the  larger  grade  schools  a  room  is  found 
where  a  dental  outfit  is  permanently  installed,  and  all  new 
buildings  have  provided  a  dental  clinic  room  at  the  time 
of  constructing  the  building.  In  the  smaller  grade  schools 
a  regular  dental  outfit  is  installed  temporarily  and  then 
moved  to  another  school  of  similar  size,  while  in  the  coun- 
try schools  a  portable  outfit  is  set  up  for  a  day  or  two,  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  then  the  dentist,  outfit  and  all  are 
transported  to  the  next  school.  These  portables  are  car- 
ried in  wagons,  on  sleds  and  not  infrequently  on  horse- 
back. But  not  a  single  school  is  missed  in  any  year. 

The  dental  clinic  does  not  stop  with  merely  repairing 
teeth.  Each  year  the  children's  mouths  are  carefully  ex- 
amined and  their  teeth  cleaned.  The  dentists  and  dental 
hygienists  also  examine  throats,  ears  and  nostrils  and  refer 
all  cases  which  need  treatment  to  the  parents,  calling  their 
attention  to  diseased  tonsils,  adenoids,  obstructed  breath- 
ing, running  ears  and  any  other  defects  and  advising  them 
to  consult  their  family  physician  or  some  competent 
specialist. 

A  school  which  scores  100  per  cent  healthy  mouths  gets 
a  half-holiday  and  this  small  award  has  an  excellent  influ- 
ence in  securing  the  full  effects  of  the  dental  clinic's  serv- 
ice. In  some  cases  where  a  few  of  the  children  resisted 
dental  treatment  the  other  children  persuaded  the  recalci- 
trants to  have  their  teeth  treated  in  order  to  make  the 
school  score  perfect.  Children  who  were  absent  when  the 
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dentists  were  at  their  school  have  traveled  several  miles 
to  the  nearest  county  dentist  in  order  to  bring  up  the 
school  score  to  100  per  cent  and  thereby  receive  the  half- 
holiday. 

The  chief  value  of  the  dental  clinic  lies  in  the  fact  that 
every  child  has  his  teeth  and  his  mouth  properly  cared  for 
during  the  period  when  the  teeth  are  forming  and  during 
the  period  when  the  teeth  are  in  the  greatest  danger  of 
decay.  If  children  have  their  teeth  cared  for  during  the 
period  of  school  attendance  they  can  be  depended  upon 
to  look  after  them  when  school  days  are  over.  Furthermore, ' 
the  dental  clinic  carries  on  a  continuous  health  campaign 
among  the  children,  teaching  them  the  necessity  of  brush- 
ing their  teeth,  the  dangers  of  eating  sweets,  and  the  bad 
effects  of  neglecting  their  mouths.  The  dental  clinic  can 
do  this  very  much  more  effectively  than  the  teachers  pos- 
sibly can. 

Finally,  the  effect  of  sound  teeth  and  healthy  mouths 
upon  the  quality  of  the  school  work  is  almost  incalculable. 
It  is  well  known  that  adenoids,  diseased  tonsils  and  de- 
cayed teeth  are  among  the  principal  sources  of  school  chil- 
dren's illnesses,  especially  colds.  By  getting  rid  of  all 
such  diseases  and  physical  defects  the  children  lose  less 
time  from  school  and  can  do  a  great  deal  better  work 
while  they  are  at  school.  The  retardation  of  pupils  is  very 
greatly  reduced.  In  one  of  the  grade  schools  of  McDowell 
county  the  records  show  that  within  the  past  six  years 
not  a  single  pupil  has  failed  to  make  his  grade ;  that  twenty 
pupils  gained  a  grade  in  the  past  five  years  and  that  seven- 
teen gained  two  grades  in  the  same  time.  In  this  particular 
school  of  about  250  pupils  not  only  has  retardation  been 
completely  eliminated,  but  a  considerable  number  have  ad- 
vanced one  or  two  years  beyond  their  normal  grades. 

L.  J.  HAKIFAN 


ST.  MARK'S  Hospital,  New  York,  is  the  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  its  social  service  ward  for  women  and  children,  opened 
in  July,  1922.  Here  patients  suspected  of  venereal  disease  may 
be  referred  by  social  agencies  and  similar  organizations  for 
diagnosis  and  immediate  treatment.  Where  treatment  is  pro- 
longed and  can  be  carried  on  in  the  home  of  the  patient  or  in 
a  clinic  she  is  then  referred  to  the  proper  persons.  The  ward, 
which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  has  proved 
especially  valuable  in  the  case  of  families,  one  member  of  whom 
was  known  to  have  suffered  from  venereal  disease.  The  status 
of  the  wife  and  children  of  a  known  syphilitic,  for  example,  can 
be  determined  by  a  series  of  examinations  and  tests  which  could 
be  carried  on  outside  a  hospital  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty, 
and,  the  diagnosis  established  accurately,  necessary  treatment 
can  be  determined  and  instituted  at  once.  For  the  present  the 
ward  is  supported  by  a  special  fund,  independent  of  the  regular 
budget  of  the  hospital.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  end  of  a  trial 
period  the  experiment  will  have  proved  its  right  to  be  con- 
sidered a  necessary  factor  in  the  solution  of  both  the  social  and 
medical  problems  raised  by  the  types  of  patients  it  serves,  and 
worthy  of  widespread  endorsement,  development,  and  financial 
support.  An  extended  account  of  its  operation  during  the  first 
months,  by  Dr.  Victor  Cox  Pedersen,  is  published  in  the  cur- 
rent issues  of  the  Journal  of  Social  Hygiene  and  the  New  York 
Medical  Journal. 

BEQUEATHING  its  activities  distinctly  in  the  field  of  child 
health  to  the  American  Child  Health  Association,  and  its  more 
general  work  to  the  National  Health  Council,  the  National 
Child  Health  Council  will  pass  out  of  existence  on  June  30. 
The  council  came  into  being  in  March,  1920,  by  the  association 


of  a  group  of  agencies  which  had  to  do  specifically  with  cl 
welfare,  and  other  organizations  with  special  interest  in  cl 
health.    At  present  the  council  feels  that  many  of  its  activi 
have  been  completed  and  that  others  can  be  carried  on  m 
effectively  by  the  two  organizations  which  have  been  fori 
since  its  inception.    Among  its  lasting  achievements  is  the  ref 
of    the   Advisory    Committee   on    Health    Education,    recer 
published  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Education  (School  He* 
Studies,  No.  I,  price  10  cents),  which  summarizes  the  judgm 
of  a  large  and  representative  group  of  experts  on  health  tn 
ing,  physical  education,  health  supervision,  the  hygienic  arran 
ment  of  school  buildings  and  program,  and  mental  health 
normal  children.    The  child  health  demonstration  at  Mansfi 
Ohio,    for    which    the    American    Red    Cross    is    contribut 
$200,000  annually  for  five  years,  will  be  supervised  by  a  spet 
committee  of  the  American  Child  Health  Association  on  wh 
the  American  Red  Cross  will  be  represented. 

NEW  YORK  is  more  fortunate  than  most  other  states  in  h. 
ing  a  detailed  survey  of  her  county  provision  for  the  health 
mothers  and  children,  conducted  by  the  Child  Welfare  C 
mittee  of  the  New  York  State  League  of  Woman  Voters, 
results  of  the  survey,  recently  published,  show  that  in  even 
small  and  highly  organized  a  state,  fourteen  of  the  sixty  cot 
ties  had  no  local  health  supervision,  and  in  nine  others  w 
was  confined  to  one  or  two  communities  in  a  county.     Of 
4,244.  schools  investigated  36  per  cent  were  distinctly  insani 
and  constituted   a  real  menace  to  the  health  and  proper 
velopment  of  the  children,  while  only  8.8  per  cent  were  r 
as  in  excellent  sanitary  condition.    Copies  of  the  report  may 
obtained  from  the  League  at  Grand  Central  Terminal  Bu 
ing,  New  York  City,  for  fifteen  cents. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  in  studying  bootlegging  in  drugs,  fo 
that  its  more  recently  established  drug  stores,  especially  tht 
in  foreign  and  illiterate  neighborhoods,  were  responsible  for 
untoward  proportion  of  the  consumption  of  opium  and  opi% 
derivatives.  The  worst  offender,  however,  was  a  small  i 
scrupulous  group  of  the  medical  profession  itself.  The  figu; 
on  which  the  charts  are  based  were  determined  in  1919.  Oi 
third  of  the  medical  profession  was  prescribing  two-thii 
of  the  morphine,  much  of  which  found  its  way  into  the  pos* 
sion  of  addicts.  Since  that  time  persistent  prosecution  of  I 
illegal  practitioners  has  wiped  out  60  per  cent  of  the  use 
morphine  in  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Blair,  chief  of  t 

Bureau   of   Drug   C< 
trol  of  the  Pennsylvai 
State     Department 
Health,    estimates    tl 
much  of  the  present  i 
cess  consumption  goes 
unwise   prescriptions 
medical  practice,  thoi 
some  still  finds  its  •* 
to  addicts. 


I  In  Public  Hospitals 


In  Private  Practice  of  Physicians 


In  1919  Pennsylvania 
found  that  physicians 
were  using  five  times  as 
much  morphine  per  capita 
in  private  practice  as  was 
found  necessary  in  public 
hospitals.  Much  of  the 
excess  went  to  addicts. 
Since  then  enforcement  of 
the  drug  legislation  has 
reduced  the  consumption 
tf  morphine  in  Pennsyl- 
vania by  60  per  cent 
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The  Cleveland  Surveys— Net 

Measurable  progress  in  public  education^  recreation,  and  the  administration  of 
criminal  law  has  followed  the  three  fact-finding  studies  of  the  Cleveland  Foundation 


*^HREE  times  in  the  last  nine  years — since  the 
Cleveland  Foundation  was  established — Cleve- 
land has  taken  stock  of  itself  through  a  commu- 
nity survey.  Public  schools,  in  1915-16,  recrea- 
tion, in  1919,  criminal  justice,  in  1921,  have  been  studied 
by  experts  of  wide  reputation,  with  adequate  staffs,  and  at 
a  cost  of  more  than  $125,000.  The  findings  fill  a  consid- 
erable space  on  the  reference  shelf:  twenty-five  reports  were 
made  in  the  educational  survey  alone.  What  else  has  been 
accomplished  ? 

The  Cleveland  Foundation  has  made  an  effort  in  the  last 
year  to  measure  the  results  of  its  own  service — to  determine 
just  what  has  happened  in  the  way  of  social  progress  which 
can  fairly  be  attributed  to  these  three  surveys. 

Obviously  it  would  be  improper  to  give  exclusive  or  even 
paramount  credit  to  the  foundation  and  its  surveys  for  pro- 
gress in  any  of  these  fields.  Progress  comes  from  a  variety 
of  causes.  It  is  complex  in  its  character.  It  is  even  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  opinion  whether  progress  is  real  or  not.  So 
to  say  that  a  given  act  "  causes  "  a  given  social  change  is 
to  simplify  the  situation  to  the  point  of  mis-statement. 

To  make  the  public  see  a  set  of  facts  and  to  know  the 
factors  necessary  to  improve  a  given  condition  is,  however, 
the  first  step  toward  improvement.  Democratic  institutions, 
schools  or  settlement  houses  or  courts,  are  quick  to  give 
the  public  a  demonstration  of  change — when  change  is  de- 
manded. The  Cleveland  Foundation  has  sought  to  make 
the  public  want  certain  conditions  changed  and  has  felt  that 
its  purpose  is  achieved  when  this  has  been  accomplished. 

The  Public  School  Survey 

Ninety  thousand  individual  volumes  of  the  twenty-five 
reports  of  the  education  survey,  made  in  1915-16  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  have  been  sold. 
This  in  itself  is  an  index  to  the  public  interest  which  has 
been  manifested.  When  the  survey  was  completed  it  was 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a  check-up  at  frequent  in- 
tervals to  determine  how  far  its  proposals  were  adopted. 
Other  tasks  prevented  this  for  six  years;  recently,  however, 
a  systematic  study  of  "progress  has  been  made  by  comparing 
the  one  hundred  principal  recommendations  of  the  survey 
with  changes  in  the  school  system  which  have  actually  taken 
place  or  are  in  process. 

No  less  than  74  per  cent  of  the  recommendations  thus 
reviewed  have  been  completely  adopted;  another  18  per 
cent  have  been  partially  put  into  effect.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  6  per  cent  have  not  been  acted  upon;  only  2  per 
cent  have  met  the  definite  disfavor  of  the  school  officials 
and  thus  have  failed  of  adoption.  Considering  the  advanced 
nature  of  these  recommendations — which  represented  an 
attitude  toward  public  education  more  novel  and  practical 
than  school  administrations  before  1917  had  favored — it  is 


remarkable  that   more  than    three-fourths    of    the    survey 
program  should  have  been  carried  out. 

This  numerical  method  of  reckoning,  however,  is  not  very 
satisfactory,  because  the  recommendations  vary  in  impor- 
tance from  The  addition  of  a  single  supervisor  to  a  structural 
change  affecting  the  whole  system.  Five  of  the  recommen- 
dations were  considered,  at  the  time  of  the  survey,  to  be 
of  major  significance.  Three  of  these  have  been  completely 
adopted,  and  a  fourth  has  been  put  into  operation  in  a  way 
differing  somewhat  from  that  recommended.  The  Board 
of  Education,  as  recommended,  has  definitely,  constantly 
and  persistently  observed  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
policy  and  administration  to  a  greater  degree  than  before 
the  survey,  no  longer  attempting  to  "  run  the  schools  instead 
of  getting  them  run."  Better  leadership  throughout  the 
system,  on  which  the  survey  laid  great  stress,  has  been 
brought  about  through  the  selection  of  a  new  superintendent, 
shortly  after  the  report  was  made,  after  a  careful  sifting 
of  qualified  applicants.  A  new  salary  schedule  for  teach- 
ers, the  strengthening  of  the  School  of  Education,  and  the 
provision  of  opportunity,  through  cooperation  with  Western 
Reserve  University,  for  the  development  of  teachers  while 
in  service,  have  given  effect  to  the  survey's  recommendations 
for  better  teaching.  Compulsory  attendance  to  the  age  of 
1 6  and  provision  for  part-time  schooling  from  16  to  18 
have  partly  met  the  survey  proposals  for  a  better  legal  basis. 

If  the  most  important  effect  of  the  social  survey  is  to  in- 
crease public  interest  and  develop  intelligent  public  opinion 
which  will  operate  in  subtle  and  unseen  ways,  the  education 
survey  can  claim  to  have  been  successful.  In  1917.  J9'9 
and  1921  school  elections  were  held  in  Cleveland  at  which 
a  total  of  eleven  members  of  the  school  board  were  selected. 
At  each  election  an  effort  was  made  by  the  Civic  League, 
a  non-partisan  organization,  to  elect  truly  non-partisan  and 
high-class  candidates.  The  voters  elected  nine  out  of 
eleven  persons  recommended  by  the  league.  There  has  been 
no  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  return  to  the  old 
system  of  political  maneuvering  in  securing  elections.  In 
1921  the  most  aggressive  attempt  to  recover  political  con- 
trol of  the  public  schools  confronted  the  Civic  League,  and 
yet  it  won  a  more  complete  victory  than  at  any  other  elec- 
tion since  the  survey.  The  successful  candidates  made  their 
campaign  very  definitely  upon  a  platform  which  included 
adherence  and  allegiance  to  the  survey  program. 

Whenever  the  schools,  since  1916,  have  asked  for  funds 
for  new  buildings  or  the  levy  of  an  additional  tax,  the  voters 
have  granted  the  request  without  hesitation.  Not  less  than 
five  school  bond  issues,  aggregating  $29,000,000,  have  been 
submitted  to  the  people  in  this  period.  All  have  been  ap- 
proved by  a  generous  margin.  If  the  public  interest  thus 
manifested  in  the  schools  has  been  measurably  developed 
by  the  survey  it  is  amply  justified. 
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The  Recreation  Survey 

The  recreation  survey,  conducted  under  the  general 
direction  of  Rowland  Haynes  and  completed  in  1919,  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  the  education  survey.  It  was  not 
a  study  of  administrative  organization  and  operation,  but 
an  attempt  to  determine  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
problem  and  to  measure  the  number  and  character  of  agen- 
cies which  were  attempting  to  meet  the  need. 

The  outstanding  recommendation  was  that  a  council  of 
recreation  should  be  formed  to  coordinate  and  push  the  in- 
terests of  recreation  in  all  of  its  aspects.  The  Cleveland 
Recreation  Council  was  accordingly  organized  and  Mr. 
Haynes  was  employed  as  its  first  director. ' 

The  council  has  now  been  in  operation-  three  years  and 
has  achieved  the  major  part  of  the  program  of  the  survey. 
While  this  is  too  complicated  to  be  quoted  or  summarized 
here,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  council  has  made  its  in- 
fluence felt  in  centering  summer  playgrounds  under  the 
board  of  education,  in  greatly  increasing  the  use  of  the 
parks  by  older  boys  and  girls  and  adults,  in  carrying  through 
to  a  favorable  vote  a  special  tax  levy  for  the  Metropolitan 
Park  Board,  in  strengthening  the  public  library,  in  fitting 
together  the  work  of  more  than  eight  hundred  private  phil- 
anthropic agencies  for  recreation,  in  promoting  games  and 
hiking  among  industrial  workers,  and  in  pushing  publicity 
for  recreation  needs. 

An  indication  of  its  influence  may  be  found  in  this  table 
of  playground  expenditures  for  the  two  years  before  the 
completion  of  the  recreation  survey  and  the  four  years  since: 

PLAYGROUND   EXPENDITURES 

Year  Amount 

1916-1917  $  7,207.61 

I9I7-I9I8  6,314.16 

1918-1919  14,418.50 

I9I9-I920 19,396.81 

1920-1921  ; 51,446.12 

1921-1922 51,297.56 

The  Criminal  Justice  Survey 

The  Survey  of  Criminal  Justice  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  Bar  Association,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  mayor  and  a  number  of  other  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals. Begun  early  in  1921,  its  report  was  given  to  the 
public  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  (See  Justice  in  the 
Stocks,  SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  October  29,  1921.)  It  was 
conducted  under  the  general  direction  of  Dean  Roscoe 
Pound  and  Professor  Felix  Frankfurter  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  Raymond  B.  Fosdick,  Reginald  H.  Smith,  Dr. 
Herman  Adler,  Alfred  Bettman,  Burdette  G.  Lewis  and 
Albert  M.  Kales  shared  in  it. 

Following  publication  of  the  report,  conferences  between 
representatives  of  the  Cleveland  Bar  Association,  the  foun- 
dation, and  other  civic  bodies  led  to  the  formation  in  De- 
cember, 1921,  of  the  Cleveland  Association  for  Criminal 
Justice,  a  permanent  body  to  promote  the  efficient  admin- 
istration of  justice.  This  organization  brings  together  the 
great  civic  organizations  of  the  city.  Its  thirteen  charter 
members  are  the  Bar  Association,  Automobile  Club,  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  Advertising  Club,  the  Academy  of 
Medicine,  the  Real  Estate  Board,  the  Civic  League,  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  the  Women's  City  Club,  the 
Builders  Exchange,  the  Cuyahoga  County  Council  of  the 
American  Legion,  the  Chamber  of  Industry  and  the  Indus- 
trial Association.  The  association  has  assured  itself  of 
financial  support  and  plans  to  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  not  less  than  five  years.  The  aggregate  power 


of  the  most  important  civic  organizations  (including  over 
fifty  thousand  individual  members),  has  thus  been  brought 
to  bear  on  the  processes  by  which  life  and  property  are  pro- 
tected. 

While  it  is  early  to  claim  concrete  results  for  the  criminal 
justice  survey,  there  are  many  evidences  that  Cleveland  has 
greatly  improved  the  administration  of  its  'criminal  law,  such 
as  those  which  follow: 

1.  Real  public  support  of  the  bench.    The  survey  pointed 
out  that  the  task  of  running  for  office  on  a  non-partisan  ticket 
has  forced  judges  in  Cleveland  to  give  a  wholly  dispropor- 
tionate and  unjustifiable  attention  to  the  job  of  being  re- 
elected.     Every  effort  has  therefore  been  made  by  the  Bar 
Association  to  lift  from  the  good  judge  the  burden  of  mak- 
ing his  own  campaign.    The  result  of  this  policy  has  been 
most  encouraging. 

At  the  election  of  1921,  four  municipal  judges  were  up 
for  re-election.  One  of  these  was  Chief  Justice  Dempsey, 
a  candidate  drafted  by  the  better  element  of  the  city  to  fill 
a  very  responsible  position  which  had  been  regrettably  dis- 
graced by  former  Chief  Justice  McGannon.  While  Judge 
Dempsey  was  opposed  by  a  most  formidable  "  vote  getter," 
and  while  the  campaign  was  unfortunately  made  still  more 
difficult  by  the  activities  of  certain  persons  and  organiza- 
tions who  made  religion  an  issue,  he  was  elected  by  a  large 
majority.  He  attributes  this  result  in  large  part  to  the 
aroused  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  and  more  inde- 
pendent judges.  With  one  exception  the  judicial  candi- 
dates endorsed  by  the  Bar  Association  and  the  Civic  League 
were  elected. 

In  1922  a  real  test  was  taken.  Three  common  pleas 
judges  were  candidates  for  re-election:  the  Bar  Association 
undertook  to  re-elect  them.  The  judges  themselves  were 
asked  not  to  make  a  campaign,  and  the  Bar  Association,  in 
return  for  their  promise,  conducted  a  very  spirited  cam- 
paign for  them  which  resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the 
entire  slate.  The  two  elections  demonstrate  a  new  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  public,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  develop 
into  a  sound  tradition  of  keeping  the  bench  actually,  as  well 
as  nominally,  non-partisan. 

2.  Better  prosecution.     Two  prosecutors'  offices,   munic- 
ipal   and    county,    are  involved    in    the    administration    of 
criminal    justice    in    Cleveland.      The     survey     criticized 
severely  the  personnel  of  the  municipal  prosecutor's  office 
and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  procedure  of  the  county  prose- 
cutor's office.     On  January  i,  1922,  the  entire  personnel  of 
the   municipal    prosecutor's  office   was   replaced   by    Mayor 
Kohler  with  a  new  staff  greatly  superior  in  character. 

Without  marked  change  in  personnel,  the  county  prose- 
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cutor's  staff  which  went  into  office  on  January  i,  1921,  has 
given  increasing  evidence  of  effective  work.  It  has  cooper- 
ated well  with  the  association,  has  greatly  improved  its 
record  system  and  in  many  difficult  cases  has  brought  dan- 
gerous criminals  to  justice.  The  percentage  of  successful 
prosecutions  has  steadily  increased  without  any  evidence  of 
unfair  or  hysterical  "  railroading  "  of  suspects. 

3.  A    new  probation  department.     The    survey    recom- 
mended very  strongly  the  establishment  of  a  new  probation 
department  in  the  common  pleas  court.    Within  two  months 
after  the  publication  of  the  survey  and  even  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  association,  the  common  pleas  judges  created 
this  department. 

4.  Progress  toward  new  quarters  for  criminal  courts  and 
jail.     The  Grand  Jury  for  the  fall  term  of  1922  reported 
upon  the  dire  condition  of  the   county  jail   and   criminal 
courts   buildings    and   recommended   that    Presiding   Judge 
Baer  call  a  conference  of  civic  bodies  and  public  officials  to 
consider  the  new  criminal  courts  building  now  delayed  for 
nearly  six  years  because  of  disagreement  as  to  its  proposed 
site  and  character.     Such  a  conference  was  held,  and  the 
building  commission  has  agreed  to  proceed  at  once,   after 
conference  with  civic  agencies  as  to  the  choice  of  a  site,  to 
erect  a  new  criminal  courts  and  jail  building. 

5.  A  chief  justice  for  the  Common  Pleas  Court.     This, 
an  outstanding  recommendation  of  the  survey,  has  just  been 
pushed  through  the  General  Assembly  by  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion.    It  provides  executive  leadership  for  the  higher  court 
of  the  county  which  is  composed  of  twelve  judges.     Slow 
movement,  the  survey  pointed  out,  is  an  outstanding  result 
of  the  inferior  character  of  administration    of    justice    in 
Cleveland.     In  the  year  1919  the  average  time  from  arrest 
to  indictment  was  21  days,  while  the  time  from  indictment 
to  disposition  of  the  case  was  46.8  days,   a  total  of  67.8 
days.     The  record  for  the  year  1922  indicates  a  great  im- 
provement.    The   time   elapsing   between   arrest   and   final 
disposition  was  cut  to  48  days,  an  improvement  of  more  than 
30  per  cent. 

The  certainty  of  justice  has  been  increased  in  the  past 
three  years.  In  1921,  2,464  cases  were  passed  to  the  grand 
jury,  while  1,883  indictments  were  returned;  in  1922,  2,020 
were  passed  to  the  grand  jury,  while  1,662  were  returned. 
In  1921,  73  per  cent  of  the  cases  passed  to  the  grand  jury 
were  indicted  while  in  1922  86  per  cent  were  indicted. 
If  we  measured  solely  by  this  criterion  we  should  be  in  dan- 
ger of  claiming  that  a  mere  increase  in  the  percentage  of 
indictments  indicates  more  efficiency,  whereas  it  might  indi- 
cate less  care  in  disposing  of  the  cases  and  a  consequent  loss 
of  energy  later  on  in  the  trial  court.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  greater  efficiency  in  prosecution  in  the  trial  of  felony 
cases  is  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  results  in  1919  and 
1922. 

The  net  result  of  Cleveland's  effort  to  combat  crime, 
whether  due  to  the  survey,  to  the  association  or  the  gen- 
eral increase  in  public  interest,  has  been  unquestionable. 
The  accompanying  diagram  indicates  that  there  has  been 
a  definite  decrease  in  crime  over  the  period  of  the  past 
three  years.  A  number  of  factors  must  be  considered  in 
explaining  this  trend,  but  the  fact  that  other  near-by  cities, 
similar  to  Cleveland  in  size  and  industrial  conditions,  have 
shown  no  such  decrease,  reflects  the  fact  that  Cleveland  has 
seriously  set  to  work  to  combat  crime. 

Looking  over  the  record,  there  is  ample  reason  to  assert 
that  the  survey  policy  has  been  well  justified  by  its  results. 
In  education  there  has  been  a  surer  mastery,  less  drifting, 
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a  definite  movement  toward  a  concrete  program  of  progress. 
In  recreation  a  central  agency  now  sees  the  problem  as  a 
whole  and  wisely  promotes  and  coordinates  a  mass  of  indi- 
vidual efforts.  Cleveland  no  longer  needs  to  be  ashamed 
of  its  administration  of  the  criminal  law.  These  community 
gains  are  probably  the  result  of  a  well-informed  public 
opinion.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  surveys  here  described 
have  had  no  small  part  in  giving  this  public  opinion  a  sound 
basis  of  fact.  RAYMOND  MOLEY 

• 

First  Cooperate— Then  Combine 

SHE  processes  by  which  a  communi- 
ty may  gradually  organize  its  so- 
cial forces  are  well  illustrated  by  the 
twelve-year  experience  of  the  city  and 
county  of  St.  Louis.  The  strikingly 
successful  campaign  recently  carried 
through  by  the  newly  organized  Com- 
munity Fund  (see  the  SURVEY,  April  15,  1923,  p.  68) 
comes  as  a  logical  step  in  a  long  development — not  as  a 
sudden  intrusion  of  the  tired-business-man  contributor  into 
the  delicately  balanced  mechanism  of  social  work. 

The  beginning  of  the  process  by  which  St.  Louis  found 
itself  socially  came  in  the  year  1911,  when  some  citizens 
who  had  become  conscious  of  duplication  of  efforts,  lack  of 
standards  and  competition  between  social  agencies,  took  ac- 
tion to  clear  up  the  existing  confusion.  In  March  of  that 
year  the  Social  Service  Conference,  made  up  of  social  work- 
ers and  other  socially  minded  people,  appointed  a  committee 
to  deal  with  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  chairman, 
Carrol  M.  Davis,  was  then  dean  of  Christ  Church  Ca- 
thedral; he  is  now  Domestic  Missions  Secretary  of  the  Mis- 
sions House  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The 
committee  obtained  the  advice  of  Francis  H.  McLean,  then 
general  secretary  of  the  American  Association  of  Societies 
for  Organizing  Charity,  who  visited  St.  Louis  and  made  a 
general  survey  of  the  field  of  social  effort.  On  the  basis 
of  his  report  the  committee  made  three  recommendations 
for  advancing  the  local  cooperative  movement: 

1.  A  new  federation  of  Charities  should  be  created,  forming 
a    Central    Council   with    a   representative   from    each    agency. 
This  Council  should  pass  upon  the  problems  of  the  relations  of 
each  organization  to  the  other,  and  of  new  developments  in  the 
general  charitable  field. 

2.  There  should  be  a  more  complete  registration  of  cases  by 
existing  agencies  and  a  development  of  organized  district  work 
in  the  various  parts  of  the  city. 

3.  A  charities  committee  should  be  established  in  the  Busi- 
ness Men's  League  for  the  purposes  of  endorsement  and  of 
information  for  contributors,  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Central  Council. 

As  a  result  of  these  recommendations  the  Central  Coun- 
cil of  Social  Agencies  was  established  in  January  1912, 
with  thirty-six  participating  organizations.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  the  Charities  Registration  Bureau  was 
established  in  space  loaned  by  the  St.  Louis  Provident  Asso- 
ciation. Shortly  afterward  the  Charities  Committee  of  the 
Business  Men's  League,  now  the  St.  Louis  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  was  created. 

The  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  grew  steadily  in 
influence  and  in  membership.  It  made  several  studies  of 
standards  of  service  in  different  fields  of  social  work,  and 
was  able  in  large  measure  to  get  them  adopted.  It  was  ef- 
fective also  in  bringing  about  better  acquaintance  among 
the  social  agencies  and  social  workers  of  St.  Louis. 
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t  The  Charities  Committee  of  the  Business  Men's  League 
increased  its  influence,  its  prestige  and  its  list  of  agencies 
seeking  and  securing  endorsements.  Close  cooperation  de- 
veloped between  the  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
the  Charities  Committee  which  for  a  time  loaned  its  sec- 
retary on  a  half-time  basis  to  the  council.  Before  deciding 
questions  of  endorsement  the  Charities  Committee  secured 
from  the  Central  Council  reports  on  the  social  service  activi- 
ties of  agencies  whose  applications  were  pending. 

In  1916  Francis  H.  McLean  came  again  to  St.  Louis  and 
with  the  help  of  the  several  committees  of  the  Central 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  made  a  quick  survey  of  funda- 
mental social  problems.  Many  of  his  recommendations  were 
put  into  effect,  particularly  as  they  effected  higher  standards 
of  service,  or  closer  coordination  of  various  social  agencies. 
Although  the  world  war  took  many  social  workers  from 
St.  Louis,  the  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  itself  did 
not  languish  during  and  after  the  war.  It  was  able  to 
bring  about  the  creation  of  one  or  two  new  agencies  to 
meet  the  special  conditions  created  by  the  war,  to  provide 
for  the  rebuilding  and  reorganization  of  one  or  two  ineffi- 
cient agencies,  and  to  cause  the  removal  from  St.  Louis  of 
at  least  one  undesirable  organization.  In  the  first  ten  years 
of  its  life  the  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  had  thus 
been  able  to  establish  itself  as  a  valuable  and  important 
factor  in  coordinating  and  improving  social  effort  in 
St.  Louis. 

It  became  increasingly  clear,  however,  that  volunteer  or 
part-time  service  would  not  suffice  to  carry  on  the  impor- 
tant work  which  the  council  was  developing.  Friends  of 
the  cooperative  movement  accordingly  raised  a  guarantee 
fund  adequate  to  provide  a  director  and  modest  staff  for 
one  year  of  demonstration,  which  began  in  July,  1921. 

A  reorganization  of  the  council  followed.  As  a  result 
of  an  inquiry  directed  to  all  of  the  participating  organiza- 
tions, which  by  this  time  had  increased  to  seventy-six,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis. 
The  number  of  representatives  from  each  agency  was  cut 
from  three  delegates  and  three  alternates  to  two  delegates, 
one  a  board  member,  and  one  a  staff  member.  The  stand- 
ing committees  were  replaced  by  fourteen  departments  cor- 
responding to  various  social  and  administrative  functions. 
These  departments  were  in  action  by  the  late  winter  of 
1922.  They  have  already  put  through  several  significant 
pieces  of  work,  including  a  study  of  illegitimacy  by  the 
Children's  Department,  the  preparation  of  a  standard  family 
budget  by  the  Family  Department  and  a  study  of  maternity 
care  in  St.  Louis  by  the  Health  Department. 

In  the  meantime,  interest  in  the  community  chest  method 
of  financing  social  agencies  had  been  growing  in  St.  Louis. 
Sherman  Kingsley,  director  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Fed- 
eration and  Community  Fund,  had  been  invited  to  St.  Louis 
by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  had  stirred  up  much 
enthusiasm  for  the  plan.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Charities  Committee  had  in  1920  made  a  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  community  chests,  and  had  reported  that  while  the 
chest  seemed  to  work  well  in  some  cities,  the  movement 
was  still  an  experiment  and  St.  Louis  should  probably  not 
attempt  it  until  the  local  organizations  had  learned  better 
how  to  work  together. 

Nearly  two  years  later,  in  January,  1922,  at  an  open  meet- 
ing of  the  Community  Council,  a  new  study  was  authorized. 
A  special  Community  Fund  Committee  was  promptly  ap- 
.pointed.  This  committee,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Community  Council  Department  of  Financial  Methods, 


recommended  in  May  1922  that  the  community  fund  plan 
be  adopted  in  St.  Louis  as  soon  as  a  number  of  givers  and 
agencies  sufficient  to  make  its  success  likely  were  in  favor 
of  the  plan. 

The  Community  Council  forthwith  invited  all  interested 
agencies  to  participate  in  the  working  out  of  such  a  plan.  In 
November,  1922,  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Com- 
munity Fund  of  St.  Louis  were  adopted  by  nearly  forty  of 
the  leading  non-sectarian  and  Protestant  social  agencies  of 
this  city.  The  Catholic  and  Jewish  groups  indicated  their 
desire  to  remain  out  for  at  least  the  first  year  to  see  how 
the  plan  worked.  Although  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
Community  Council  to  make  the  community  fund  merely 
one  of  its  cooperative  departments,  the  fact  that  only  forty 
out  of  its  ninety-four  member  agencies  wished  to  share  in 
the  joint  campaign  made  it  desirable,  for  the  first  year  at 
least,  to  make  the  fund  a  separate  organization.  It  was 
therefore  separately  incorporated  in  January,  1923.  In  the 
meantime  the  larger  givers  to  charity  in  St.  Louis  had  been 
asked  their  opinion  of  the  plan ;  over  90  per  cent  of  the  votes 
were  favorable  to  its  adoption. 

The  first  campaign  was  held  February  23  to  March  5, 
for  $1,081,684.  The  amount  subscribed  was  $1,153,080  or 
7  per  cent  over-subscription.  The  amount  given  to  the 
forty  participating  organizations  in  1922,  including  receipts 
from  entertainments,  balls,  bazaars  and  similar  devices  was 
$535.311-  The  amount  subscribed  to  the  community  fund 
was  $617,769  more,  an  increase  of  116  per  cent.  The 
number  of  givers  to  the  participating  organizations  in  1922 
was  8,764.  The  community  fund  secured  75,828,  with 
probably  15,000  more  still  to  be  reported  by  the  various 
employe  divisions.  Large  givers  on  the  average  gave  two 
and  one-half  times  as  much  as  their  previous  giving  to  the 
participating  organizations. 

Though  there  were  no  exclusively  Catholic  or  Jewish 
agencies  in  the  community  fund  (although  practically  all 
the  forty  were  non-sectarian  in  service  and  the  majority 
were  non-sectarian  in  control),  the  community  fund  was 
liberally  supported  by  Catholics  and  Jews,  both  as  givers 
and  campaign  workers.  All  eligible  charities  and  philan- 
thropies of  the  city  and  county  which  did  not  participate  in 
the  1923  campaign  are  now  being  invited  to  become  institu- 
tional members  with  a  view  to  sharing  in  the  campaign 
of  1924. 

Thus  through  a  twelve-year  period  St.  Louis  has  devel- 
oped steadily  and  surely  its  program  of  community  coop- 
eration. Only  a  beginning  has  been  made,  but  the  slogan 
of  the  Community  Council — "Team  Work  for  a  Better  St. 
Louis" — has  become  a  reality. 

ELWOOD  STREET 

The  Austrian  Land  Settlements 

'  Is  HE  building  of  tenements  in  Vienna  and  other  Aus- 
-1-  trian  cities  is  likely  to  be  stopped  altogether,  and  the 
number  of  new  suburban  settlements  on  modern  lines  is 
likely  to  be  increased  by  important  developments  since  these 
enterprises  were  described  in  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  for  Decem- 
ber, 1922.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  temporarily 
most  of  these  enterprises  were  checked  by  the  very  political 
and  financial  measures  that  were  intended  to  help  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Austria.  The  financial  restrictions  of 
the  allied  government  for  the  stabilization  of  the  crown — 
and,  it  is  suspected  by  some,  for  the  encouragement  of  pri- 
vate industry  at  the  expense  of  all  socialized  experiments — 
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i  ave  meant  that  subsidies  for  the  building  of  new  houses  are 

i  o  longer  available.     The   cooperative  workshops   for  the 

ishioning  of  furniture  also  have  been  stopped  by  a  glut  of 

leap  output  from  the  commercial  factories.     The  Ameri- 

in  Friends  Mission,  which  had  taken  such  keen  interest 

i  the  development  of  these  cooperative  schemes,  has  come 

.)  the  rescue  by  making  loans  sufficient  to  carry  through  at 

:ast  one  of  the  schemes  without  government  subsidies;  but 

f  course  the  result  is  little  more  than  a  small  object  lesson 

\  self-help.     Unemployment  of  the  members,  here  as  in  the 

arlier  enterprises — due  to  the  higher  exchange  value  of  the 

rovvn  and  the  fall  of  the  mark  which  favors  German  as 

gainst  Austrian  industry — has  meant  a  falling  off  in  dues 

'hat  had   been  used  for  part  of  the  capitalization.     The 

lunicipality,  in  addition  to  making  loans  of  moderate  size 

;  3  the  cooperative  organization  that  is  turning  out  the  build- 

Ug  material,  intends  to  insure  the  completion  of  some  of  the 

larger  schemes  by  additional  taxation;  but,  writes  a  corre- 

ipondent,  although  this  would  bring  in  a  revenue  of  about 

en  milliards  of  crowns,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this 

mount  would  suffice  to  complete  these  building  programs. 

The  new  situation  has  also  brought  about  a  further  reduc- 
ion  in  the  size  of  homes  on  which  the  municipality  feels 
ustified  to  make  loans ;  apparently  this  is  looked  upon  with 
atisf action  by  those  who  are  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
present  congestion  and  the  need  for  a  larger  number  of  new 
loines ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  a  large  addition  of  more  or 
ess  hastily  built  cottages  of  two  or  three  rooms  will  involve 
he  city  in  a  huge  housing  problem  a  decade  or  two  hence. 


VRTHUR  C.  COMEY,  the  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  city 
danner,  prefaces  an  ingenious,  though  in  many  respects  over- 
tcademic,  scheme  of  regional  planning  (Regional  Planning 
Theory,  published  by  the  author,  Abbot  Building,  Harvard 
Square,  Cambridge)  with  a  peculiar  attack  on  the  British 
;arden  city  theory.  Apparently  he  finds  fault  with  Letchworth 
»nd  Wellwyn  for  two  reasons:  The  first  is  that  a  period  of 
fifteen  years  has  elapsed  between  the  founding  of  the  first 
jarden  city  and  that  of  the  second,  so  that  the  basic  principles 
af  the  movement  have  not  yet  become  applied  to  the  bulk  of 
juilding  operations  in  Great  Britain.  Second  is  the  quite 
gratuitous  assumption  that  when  Letchworth  and  Wellwyn 
will  have  reached  a  stated  limit  of  population  they  will 
"  apparently  continue  to  grow  despite  all  efforts  to  the  con- 
trary." So  far  as  we  know  from  the  leaders  of  the  English 
movement  and  its  literature,  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation 
for  this  assumption.  As  for  the  influence  of  the  first  and  second 
garden  cities,  Mr.  Comey  admits  that  they  have  been  models 
to  a  number  of  garden  villages  and  suburbs  where  their  methods 
of  planning  have  been  partially  applied.  He  makes  the  further 
curious  statement  that  "it  is  usually  agreed  even  by  British 
leaders  that  common  ownership  of  land  after  development 
.  .  .  is  not  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  garden  city."  This  opinion 
we  have  never  seen  or  heard  expressed  by  any  of  those  leaders. 

BILLBOARDS  are  at  least  as  old  as  Pompeii,  as  is  shown 
by  the  most  recent  excavations,  as  described  in  the  April  number 
of  Arts  and  Decoration.  But  apparently  the  advertising  on 
walls  was  limited  to  whatever  could  be  said  with  a  stylus  or 
a  knife;  and  the  process  was  not  commercialized.  A  sound 
view  of  the  matter  still  existed,  is  seems,  as  late  as  the  opening 
years  of  this  republic.  The  New  York  Times  draws  attention 
to  an  editorial  in  a  New  York  newspaper  in  1786  which  read: 
"  Several  of  the  citizens,  to  the  disgrace  of  good  order  and 
common  decency,  .erect  signs  and  showboards  in  such  an 
extravagant  manner  that  they  not  only  encroach  upon  the 


privileges  of  their  neighbors  but  disgrace  and  deform  the  city." 
In  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  several  western  states,  move- 
ments are  now  under  way  which  would  protect  at  least  some 
of  the  open  country  around  our  cities  and  along  highways  from 
the  men  who  maltreat  the  American  landscape  for  their  private 
enrichment. 

"  INVESTIGATIONS  of  hous- 
ing conditions  throughout  the 
state,"  says  John  Molitor,  chief 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Housing,  "  have  revealed  the 
fact  that  you  can  not  always 
judge  a  building  by  fine  outside 
appearance.  Often  a  tenement 
house  has  all  appearance  of  be- 
ing a  well-built  structure,  but  a 
look  into  the  interior  arrange- 
ment shows  that  no  thought  has 
been  given  to  adequate  lighting 
and  ventilating  of  inside  rooms." 
The  diagrams  here  reproduced 
show  how,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  bureau,  a  tenement  house 
containing  forty  dark  and  unventilated  rooms  (shaded)  was 
remodeled  to  give  the  whole  interior  light  and  air. 

A  LAND  settlement  scheme,  unique  not  only  for  size  but  also 
because  of  the  political  motive  involved,  is  the  plan  recently 
made  public  by  President  Obregon,  to  convert  a  zone  along 
the  northern  border  of  Mexico,  comprising  over  one  hundred 
million  acres  of  brush  and  rough  grazing  land,  into  an  agricul- 
tural belt  by  division  into  small  tracts  and  the  establishment 
of  colonies.  The  area,  known  as  Torrenos  de  Palomas,  adjoins 
the  Rio  Grande  and,  because  of  its  wild  character,  has  for 
decades  been  the  home  of  bandits  and  trouble-makers.  The 
political  importance  of  President  Obregon's  scheme,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  What  concerns  us  here  is 
the  immense  opportunity  for  neighborly  social  service  that  would 
open  up  to  socially  minded  Americans  if  that  region  close  to 
our  borders  were  to  be  settled  with  farmers  from  more 
southern  states  of  Mexico  that  hitherto  have  had  little  direct 
touch  with  the  United  States. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  is  long  on  score  cards.  The  self-scoring 
of  rural  communities  under  the  auspices  of  the  extension  de- 
partment of  the  state  university  has  already  been  described  in 
the  SURVEY  (December  25,  1920,  p.  462).  The  sponsor  of  the 
system,  Nat  T.  Frame,  has  cooperated  with  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Morgantown,  of  which  Thomas  F.  Burley,  Jr.,  is 
secretary-manager,  in  the  preparation  of  a  score  card  for  simi- 
lar use  in  towns  and  cities,  under  these  heads:  the  municipality, 
service  as  a  trade  center,  prosperity,  social  aspects,  health,  edu- 
cation, recreation,  fine  arts,  religion,  and  community  spirit. 

FREDERICK  LITCHFIELD,  whose  death  is  announced 
from  England,  was  for  many  years  the  sole,  and  later  the 
principal  exponent  of  the  co-partnership  idea  as  applied  to 
housing  and  the  development  of  garden  suburbs.  He  it  was 
who  raised  the  money  that  made  possible  the  realization  of 
Mr.  Howard's  dream  at  Letchworth;  and  his  practical  idealism 
has  helped  many  other  schemes  over  the  teething  period.  The 
Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  more  particularly  has  lost  in  him 
its  most  enthusiastic  promoter  and  friend. 

CHICAGO'S  zoning  ordinance  was  adopted  in  April  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  city  council.  With  so  large  a  city  it  is 
obviously  on  broader  lines  than  the  zoning  regulations  that 
might  be  practicable  in  a  smaller  area.  Its  distinctive  feature 
is  the  establishment  of  building  lines  in  all  residential  districts. 
The  chief  aim  has  been  to  guard  the  home  sections  against 
encroachments  and  the  neighborhood  of  objectionable  industries. 
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t  The  Charities  Committee  of  the  Business  Men's  League 
increased  its  influence,  its  prestige  and  its  list  of  agencies 
seeking  and  securing  endorsements.  Close  cooperation  de- 
veloped between  the  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
the  Charities  Committee  which  for  a  time  loaned  its  sec- 
retary on  a  half-time  basis  to  the  council.  Before  deciding 
questions  of  endorsement  the  Charities  Committee  secured 
from  the  Central  Council  reports  on  the  social  service  activi- 
ties of  agencies  whose  applications  were  pending. 

In  1916  Francis  H.  McLean  came  again  to  St.  Louis  and 
with  the  help  of  the  several  committees  of  the  Central 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  made  a  quick  survey  of  funda- 
mental social  problems.  Many  of  his  recommendations  were 
put  into  effect,  particularly  as  they  effected  higher  standards 
of  service,  or  closer  coordination  of  various  social  agencies. 
Although  the  world  war  took  many  social  workers  from 
St.  Louis,  the  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  itself  did 
not  languish  during  and  after  the  war.  It  was  able  to 
bring  about  the  creation  of  one  or  two  new  agencies  to 
meet  the  special  conditions  created  by  the  war,  to  provide 
for  the  rebuilding  and  reorganization  of  one  or  two  ineffi- 
cient agencies,  and  to  cause  the  removal  from  St.  Louis  of 
at  least  one  undesirable  organization.  In  the  first  ten  years 
of  its  life  the  Central  Council  of  Social  Agencies  had  thus 
been  able  to  establish  itself  as  a  valuable  and  important 
factor  in  coordinating  and  improving  social  effort  in 
St.  Louis. 

It  became  increasingly  clear,  however,  that  volunteer  or 
part-time  service  would  not  suffice  to  carry  on  the  impor- 
tant work  which  the  council  was  developing.  Friends  of 
the  cooperative  movement  accordingly  raised  a  guarantee 
fund  adequate  to  provide  a  director  and  modest  staff  for 
one  year  of  demonstration,  which  began  in  July,  1921. 

A  reorganization  of  the  council  followed.  As  a  result 
of  an  inquiry  directed  to  all  of  the  participating  organiza- 
tions, which  by  this  time  had  increased  to  seventy-six,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Community  Council  of  St.  Louis. 
The  number  of  representatives  from  each  agency  was  cut 
from  three  delegates  and  three  alternates  to  two  delegates, 
one  a  board  member,  and  one  a  staff  member.  The  stand- 
ing committees  were  replaced  by  fourteen  departments  cor- 
responding to  various  social  and  administrative  functions. 
These  departments  were  in  action  by  the  late  winter  of 
1922.  They  have  already  put  through  several  significant 
pieces  of  work,  including  a  study  of  illegitimacy  by  the 
Children's  Department,  the  preparation  of  a  standard  family 
budget  by  the  Family  Department  and  a  study  of  maternity 
care  in  St.  Louis  by  the  Health  Department. 

In  the  meantime,  interest  in  the  community  chest  method 
of  financing  social  agencies  had  been  growing  in  St.  Louis. 
Sherman  Kingsley,  director  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Fed- 
eration and  Community  Fund,  had  been  invited  to  St.  Louis 
by  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  had  stirred  up  much 
enthusiasm  for  the  plan.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Charities  Committee  had  in  1920  made  a  study  of  the  opera- 
tion of  community  chests,  and  had  reported  that  while  the 
chest  seemed  to  work  well  in  some  cities,  the  movement 
was  still  an  experiment  and  St.  Louis  should  probably  not 
attempt  it  until  the  local  organizations  had  learned  better 
how  to  work  together. 

Nearly  two  years  later,  in  January,  1922,  at  an  open  meet- 
ing of  the  Community  Council,  a  new  study  was  authorized. 
A  special  Community  Fund  Committee  was  promptly  ap- 
, pointed.  This  committee,  working  in  cooperation  with  the 
Community  Council  Department  of  Financial  Methods, 


recommended  in  May  1922  that  the  community  fund  plan 
be  adopted  in  St.  Louis  as  soon  as  a  number  of  givers  and 
agencies  sufficient  to  make  its  success  likely  were  in  favor 
of  the  plan. 

The  Community  Council  forthwith  invited  all  interested 
agencies  to  participate  in  the  working  out  of  such  a  plan.  In 
November,  1922,  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Com- 
munity Fund  of  St.  Louis  were  adopted  by  nearly  forty  of 
the  leading  non-sectarian  and  Protestant  social  agencies  of 
this  city.  The  Catholic  and  Jewish  groups  indicated  their 
desire  to  remain  out  for  at  least  the  first  year  to  see  how 
the  plan  worked.  Although  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
Community  Council  to  make  the  community  fund  merely 
one  of  its  cooperative  departments,  the  fact  that  only  forty 
out  of  its  ninety-four  member  agencies  wished  to  share  in 
the  joint  campaign  made  it  desirable,  for  the  first  year  at 
least,  to  make  the  fund  a  separate  organization.  It  was 
therefore  separately  incorporated  in  January,  1923.  In  the 
meantime  the  larger  givers  to  charity  in  St.  Louis  had  been 
asked  their  opinion  of  the  plan ;  over  90  per  cent  of  the  votes 
were  favorable  to  its  adoption. 

The  first  campaign  was  held  February  23  to  March  5, 
for  $1,081,684.  The  amount  subscribed  was  $1,153,080  or 
7  per  cent  over-subscription.  The  amount  given  to  the 
forty  participating  organizations  in  1922,  including  receipts 
from  entertainments,  balls,  bazaars  and  similar  devices  was 
$535>3H.  The  amount  subscribed  to  the  community  fund 
was  $617,769  more,  an  increase  of  116  per  cent.  The 
number  of  givers  to  the  participating  organizations  in  1922 
was  8,764.  The  community  fund  secured  75,828,  with 
probably  15,000  more  still  to  be  reported  by  the  various 
employe  divisions.  Large  givers  on  the  average  gave  two 
and  one-half  times  as  much  as  their  previous  giving  to  the 
participating  organizations. 

Though  there  were  no  exclusively  Catholic  or  Jewish 
agencies  in  the  community  fund  (although  practically  all 
the  forty  were  non-sectarian  in  service  and  the  majority 
were  non-sectarian  in  control),  the  community  fund  was 
liberally  supported  by  Catholics  and  Jews,  both  as  givers 
and  campaign  workers.  All  eligible  charities  and  philan- 
thropies of  the  city  and  county  which  did  not  participate  in 
the  1923  campaign  are  now  being  invited  to  become  institu- 
tional members  with  a  view  to  sharing  in  the  campaign 
of  1924. 

Thus  through  a  twelve-year  period  St.  Louis  has  devel- 
oped steadily  and  surely  its  program  of  community  coop- 
eration. Only  a  beginning  has  been  made,  but  the  slogan 
of  the  Community  Council — "Team  Work  for  a  Better  St. 
Louis" — has  become  a  reality. 

ELWOOD  STREET 

The  Austrian  Land  Settlements 

THE  building  of  tenements  in  Vienna  and  other  Aus- 
trian cities  is  likely  to  be  stopped  altogether,  and  the 
number  of  new  suburban  settlements  on  modern  lines  is 
likely  to  be  increased  by  important  developments  since  these 
enterprises  were  described  in  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  for  Decem- 
ber, 1922.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  temporarily 
most  of  these  enterprises  were  checked  by  the  very  political 
and  financial  measures  that  were  intended  to  help  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Austria.  The  financial  restrictions  of 
the  allied  government  for  the  stabilization  of  the  crown — 
and,  it  is  suspected  by  some,  for  the  encouragement  of  pri- 
vate industry  at  the  expense  of  all  socialized  experiments — 
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ve  meant  that  subsidies  for  the  building  of  new  houses  are 
longer  available.     The   cooperative  workshops   for  the 
shioning  of  furniture  also  have  been  stopped  by  a  glut  of 
cap  output  from  the  commercial  factories.     The  Ameri- 
n  Friends  Mission,  which  had  taken  such  keen  interest 
the  development  of  these  cooperative  schemes,  has  come 
the  rescue  by  making  loans  sufficient  to  carry  through  at 
ist  one  of  the  schemes  without  government  subsidies ;  but 
course  the  result  is  little  more  than  a  small  object  lesson 
self-help.     Unemployment  of  the  members,  here  as  in  the 
rlier  enterprises — due  to  the  higher  exchange  value  of  the 
own  and  the  fall  of  the  mark  which  favors  German  as 
;ainst  Austrian  industry — has  meant  a  falling  off  in  dues 
had   been  used   for  part  of  the  capitalization.     The 
unicipality,  in  addition  to  making  loans  of  moderate  size 
the  cooperative  organization  that  is  turning  out  the  build- 
g  material,  intends  to  insure  the  completion  of  some  of  the 
rger  schemes  by  additional  taxation;  but,  writes  a  corre- 
•ondent,  although  this  would  bring  in  a  revenue  of  about 
n  milliards  of  crowns,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this 
nount  would  suffice  to  complete  these  building  programs. 
The  new  situation  has  also  brought  about  a  further  reduc- 
ort  in  the  size  of  homes  on  which  the  municipality  feels 
istified  to  make  loans ;  apparently  this  is  looked  upon  with 
itisfaction   by  those  who   are   concerned  chiefly  with  the 
resent  congestion  and  the  need  for  a  larger  number  of  new 
arnes ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  a  large  addition  of  more  or 
•ss  hastily  built  cottages  of  two  or  three  rooms  will  involve 
le  city  in  a  huge  housing  problem  a  decade  or  two  hence. 


RTHUR  C.  COMEY,  the  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  city 
anner,  prefaces  an  ingenious,  though  in  many  respects  over- 
cademic,  scheme  of  regional  planning  (Regional  Planning 
nheory,  published  by  the  author,  Abbot  Building,  Harvard 
quare,  Cambridge)  with  a  peculiar  attack  on  the  British 
arden  city  theory.  Apparently  he  finds  fault  with  Letchworth 
nd  Wellwyn  for  two  reasons:  The  first  is  that  a  period  of 
fteen  years  has  elapsed  between  the  founding  of  the  first 
arden  city  and  that  of  the  second,  so  that  the  basic  principles 
f  the  movement  have  not  yet  become  applied  to  the  bulk  of 
uilding  operations  in  Great  Britain.  Second  is  the  quite 
ratuitous  assumption  that  when  Letchworth  and  Wellwyn 
trill  have  reached  a  stated  limit  of  population  they  will 
apparently  continue  to  grow  despite  all  efforts  to  the  con- 
rary."  So  far  as  we  know  from  the  leaders  of  the  English 
novement  and  its  literature,  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation 
or  this  assumption.  As  for  the  influence  of  the  first  and  second 
arden  cities,  Mr.  Comey  admits  that  they  have  been  models 
o  a  number  of  garden  villages  and  suburbs  where  their  methods 
f  planning  have  been  partially  applied.  He  makes  the  further 
urious  statement  that  "it  is  usually  agreed  even  by  British 
eaders  that  common  ownership  of  land  after  development 
.  is  not  a  sine  qua  non  for  the  garden  city."  This  opinion 
have  never  seen  or  heard  expressed  by  any  of  those  leaders. 

5ILLBOARDS  are  at  least  as  old  as  Pompeii,  as  is  shown 
the  most  recent  excavations,  as  described  in  the  April  number 
)f  Arts  and  Decoration.  But  apparently  the  advertising  on 
walls  was  limited  to  whatever  could  be  said  with  a  stylus  or 
a  knife;  and  the  process  was  not  commercialized.  A  sound 
riew  of  the  matter  still  existed,  is  seems,  as  late  as  the  opening 
years  of  this  republic.  The  New  York  Times  draws  attention 
o  an  editorial  in  a  New  York  newspaper  in  1786  which  read: 
'  Several  of  the  citizens,  to  the  disgrace  of  good  order  and 
common  decency,  .erect  signs  and  showboards  in  such  an 
extravagant  manner  that  they  not  only  encroach  upon  the 


privileges  of  their  neighbors  but  disgrace  and  deform  the  city." 
In  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  several  western  states,  move- 
ments are  now  under  way  which  would  protect  at  least  some 
of  the  open  country  around  our  cities  and  along  highways  from 
the  men  who  maltreat  the  American  landscape  for  their  private 
enrichment. 

"  INVESTIGATIONS  of  hous- 
ing conditions  throughout  the 
state,"  says  John  Molitor,  chief 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Housing,  "  have  revealed  the 
fact,  that  you  can  not  always 
judge  a  building  by  fine  outside 
appearance.  Often  a  tenement 
house  has  all  appearance  of  be- 
ing a  well-built  structure,  but  a 
look  into  the  interior  arrange- 
ment shows  that  no  thought  has 
been  given  to  adequate  lighting 
and  ventilating  of  inside  rooms." 
The  diagrams  here  reproduced 
show  how,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  bureau,  a  tenement  house 
containing  forty  dark  and  unventilated  rooms  (shaded)  was 
remodeled  to  give  the  whole  interior  light  and  air. 

A  LAND  settlement  scheme,  unique  not  only  for  size  but  also 
because  of  the  political  motive  involved,  is  the  plan  recently 
made  public  by  President  Obregon,  to  convert  a  zone  along 
the  northern  border  of  Mexico,  comprising  over  one  hundred 
million  acres  of  brush  and  rough  grazing  land,  into  an  agricul- 
tural belt  by  division  into  small  tracts  and  the  establishment 
of  colonies.  The  area,  known  as  Torrenos  de  Palomas,  adjoins 
the  Rio  Grande  and,  because  of  its  wild  character,  has  for 
decades  been  the  home  of  bandits  and  trouble-makers.  The 
political  importance  of  President  Obregon's  scheme,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  relations  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  What  concerns  us  here  is 
the  immense  opportunity  for  neighborly  social  service  that  would 
open  up  to  socially  minded  Americans  if  that  region  close  to 
our  borders  were  to  be  settled  with  farmers  from  more 
southern  states  of  Mexico  that  hitherto  have  had  little  direct 
touch  with  the  United  States. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  is  long  on  score  cards.  The  self-scoring 
of  rural  communities  under  the  auspices  of  the  extension  de- 
partment of  the  state  university  has  already  been  described  in 
the  SURVEY  (December  25,  1920,  p.  462).  The  sponsor  of  the 
system,  Nat  T.  Frame,  has  cooperated  with  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Morgantown,  of  which  Thomas  F.  Burley,  Jr.,  is 
secretary-manager,  in  the  preparation  of  a  score  card  for  simi- 
lar use  in  towns  and  cities,  under  these  heads:  the  municipality, 
service  as  a  trade  center,  prosperity,  social  aspects,  health,  edu- 
cation, recreation,  fine  arts,  religion,  and  community  spirit. 

FREDERICK  LITCHFIELD,  whose  death  is  announced 
from  England,  was  for  many  years  the  sole,  and  later  the 
principal  exponent  of  the  co-partnership  idea  as  applied  to 
housing  and  the  development  of  garden  suburbs.  He  it  was 
who  raised  the  money  that  made  possible  the  realization  of 
Mr.  Howard's  dream  at  Letchworth;  and  his  practical  idealism 
has  helped  many  other  schemes  over  the  teething  period.  The 
Hampstead  Garden  Suburb  more  particularly  has  lost  in  him 
its  most  enthusiastic  promoter  and  friend. 

CHICAGO'S  zoning  ordinance  was  adopted  in  April  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  city  council.  With  so  large  a  city  it  is 
obviously  on  broader  lines  than  the  zoning  regulations  that 
might  be  practicable  in  a  smaller  area.  Its  distinctive  feature 
is  the  establishment  of  building  lines  in  all  residential  districts. 
The  chief  aim  has  been  to  guard  the  home  sections  against 
encroachments  and  the  neighborhood  of  objectionable  industries. 
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A  Washingtc 
for  Social 


Sketches  by  Robert  L.  Dickinson,  which  shoiv  si 
country  "  just  outside  the  city  of  Washington,  an 
The  Washington  Walk  Book,  by  Dr.  Dickinson 
together  with  colored  maps,  numerous  other  illu 
soon  to  be  published  by  the  American 


THE  THREE   LOCKS 

Atony  the  Old  Highway  of  the 
Painted  Boats  there  are  many 
picturesque  glimpses — such  as  this 
one,  caught  by  Dr.  Dickinson  in 
"  a  fountain-pen  memorandum." 
The  best  section  is  from  Cabin 
John  to  Great  Falls,  six  miles 
(trolley  from  Georgetown  to 
either  terminus) 


WIDEWATER 


The  stretch  of  canal  below,  bordered 
by  its  winding  tow  path,  can  be 
reached  by  automobile  from  George- 
town via  Cabin  John  (six  miles)  to 
Widewater  (five  miles  beyond) 


CHAIN  BRIDGE 

A  well-known  view  point 
below  Little  Falls,  reached 
by  Cabin  John  trolley  from 
Georgetown.  The  falls  are 
just  over  the  hill  above  the 
former  inn  at  the  bridge  end. 
Three  miles  above  Acque- 
duct  Bridge 
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jide 


charm  of  "  real 
walk  or  trolley. 
tffs  will  appear, 
explanations,  is 
New  York 


ABOVE  GREAT   FALLS 

The  most  accessible  part  of  the  -wilds  of  Washington. 
This  lake,  a  mile  and  a  half  by  path  above  the  falls,  has 
a  camp  with  good  food,  clean  bunks,  canoes  and  punts. 
Just  below  the  falls,  only  an  hour  by  trolley  from  the  city 
via  Georgetown,  are  three  miles  of  precipitous  canyon, 
•with  stiff  climbs  and  surpassing  •views.  Above  the  falls, 
a  rowboat  ferry  from  Trammels  goes  to  Lock  Tavern, 
from  which  one  can  walk  six  miles  by  the  tow  path  along 
the  rapids  to  Cabin  John 


POTOMAC 

r  at  the  right 
n  Bridge  in  the 
the  canal  and 
on  the  right;  at 
n  the  foreground 
sometimes  be  had. 
of  the  river  is 
to  the  city 


GEORGETOWN 

The  university  buildings  and  Acqueduct 
Bridge.  Here  the  trolleys  start  for  Cabin 
John,  Chain  Bridge  and  Great  Falls.  This 
view  is  reached  by  Great  Falls  trolley  to 
Park  Lane  or  Dominion  Heights  (two-mile 
walk) 


SOCIAL     PRACTICE 


Justice  for  the  Fatherless  Child 


IN  ORGANIZED  efforts  to  meet  the  problem  of  the 
child  born  outside  of  marriage  the  medieval  approach 
was   undoubtedly   most   picturesque.      It   led   to   the 
erection  of  massive,    sometimes    famously    decorated 
buildings  capping  beautiful  hilltops.     It  provided  the  mys- 
terious cradle  tour  for  the  secret  entrance  of  babies. 

In  an  unscientific  day  when  neither  cause  nor  effect  was 
scrutinized,  this  method,  doubtless,  represented  an  often 
deeply  sincere  desire  to  lighten  human  suffering.  It  also 
furnished  to  parents  a  means  of  escape  from  social  stigma 
and  from  the  burden  of  the  child's  support.  When  bul- 
warked by  law  which  did  not  admit  of  legal  proceedings 
for  the  establishment  of  the  paternity  of  children  born  out-' 
side  of  marriage,  as  was  the  case  under  the  Code  Napoleon, 
the  protection  given  through  it  to  illicit  parentage  was  fairly 
complete. 

The  parents  went  free,  but  the  children  died.  With  the 
most  scientific  and  devoted  attention,  mortality  among 
babies  separated  from  their  mothers  and  kept  together  in 
numbers  under  one  roof  has  always  been  appallingly  high. 

In  Europe  during  the  last  hundred  years,  in  America 
during  the  last  thirty,  there  has  grown  up  a  practise  in- 
creasingly more  sound,  that  is,  more  intelligent  and  genu- 
inely helpful.  It  has  come  generally  to  be  held  that  par- 
ents may  not  lightly  or  for  personal  convenience  go  free, 
or  be  helped  to  go  free,  from  responsibility 
for  the  life  so  largely  dependent  upon 
them.  The  unfair  share  of  hardship  and 
suffering  often  left  to  the  mother — the  old- 
time  attempt  at  justification  for  letting  the 
child  be  done  away  with — is  squarely 
faced  in  present-day  thought.  According 
to  it,  she  is  to  be  helped  to  carry  her  re- 
sponsibility, not  to  escape  it,  and  helped 
to  bring  the  father  to  share  in  that  responsi- 
bility. 

Of  recent  years  there  has  come  into 
thought  and  legislation  upon  the  subject  a 
new  and  different  emphasis:  Justice  to  the 
child.  A  preeminent  expression  of  this 
spirit  has  been  the  Castberg  Law,  passed 
in  Norway  in  1915.  Originating  in  a 
memorandum  and  draft  of  a  bill  presented 
to  the  Storthing  in  1901  by  a  convention  of 
the  Norwegian  labor  federations,  the  measure  was  taken  up 
by  Johan  Castberg,  one  of  the  ablest  of  Norwegian  states- 
men, and  became  the  subject  of  long  study  by  himself  and 
his  colleagues,  .and  a  matter  of  nation-wide  discussion. 

As  finally  enacted,  the  law  provides  that  so  far  as  law 
and  administration  can  bring  it  about,  the  child,  hitherto  so 
often  the  scapegoat,  shall  be  shielded  from  stigma  and 
given  the  rights  and  fair  opportunities  of  childhood.  The 
super-parent  state  becomes  responsible  for  any  action  that 
is  needed.  The  child  is  to  be  put  in  no  shameful  class 
apart.  Rather  the  state  is  to  aid  all  children  in  destitute 
circumstances,  to  prosecute  the  parents  of  all  children  aban- 
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doned  by  their  natural  protectors.  Name,  paternal  as 
well  as  maternal  support  and  care;  education  and  training 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  better-off  of  the  parents, 
inheritance;  these  are  recognized  simply  as  the  rights  of 
all  children. 

In  court  proceedings  in  case  the  paternity  is  doubtful  be- 
cause of  the  mother's  confession  of  relations  with  more  than 
one  man,  a  guardian  is  appointed  for  the  child  and  mainte- 
nance is  assessed  against  all  those  who,  the  court  find 
might  have  been  the  father  of  the  child.  A  frequent  Ameri- 
can defense,  that  of  trying  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the 
mother's  word  by  bringing  in  friends  of  the  defendant  to 
testify  as  to  their  own  relations  with  her,  is  said  not  to 
so  frequent  in  Norway. 

In  the  United  States  the  Northwest  has  been  most  sensi- 
tive to  Scandinavian  influence.  Minnesota,  by  a  law  of 
1917,  laid  upon  its  State  Board  of  Control  the  duty  of 
looking  after  such  children  with  the  aim  that  they  might 
have  approximately  equal  protection  and  opportunity  with 
others.  Elaborate  provision  was  made  for  a  notification  of 
the  board  in  cases  of  such  birth.  That  body,  with  the  aid 
of  its  local  boards,  was  to  help  the  mother  in  persuading 
or  prosecuting  the  father  that  he  might  assume  his  part  of 
the  responsibility.  It  was  also  to  help  the  mother  in  plans 
for  herself  and  her  child.  Careful  provision  was  made  for 
the  legal  establishment  of  paternity.  The 
fact  of  illegitimacy  was  not  to  be  noted  in 
birth  or  death  records. 

By  an  act  of  North  Dakota,  also  in  1917, 
all  children  whether  born  in  or  out  of 
wedlock  were  declared  to  be  the  legitimate 
children  of  their  natural  parents,  and  so 
entitled  to  support  and  education.  Children 
were  to  inherit  from  both  natural  parents 
and  from  their  kindred,  lineal  and  collat- 
eral. Each  was  to  bear  the  name  of  the 
natural  father,  if  the  father  was  known. 

In  1921  Arizona  passed  a  law  similar 
to  that  of  North  Dakota.  Such  a  law,, 
without  elaborate  provision  for  enforce- 
ment and  careful  safeguards,  would  seem 
to  contain  little  more  than  an  expression 
of  sentiment.  But  we  are  noting  the  flow 
of  the  tide  to  an  American  frontier. 
In  a  more  sober  current,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  California,  West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin, 
during  the  last  few  years,  have  made  their  carefully  drawn 
abandonment  laws  applicable  to  children  born  outside  mar- 
riage, as  well  as  to  those  recognized  as  legitimate.  By 
the  California  law  both  father  and  mother  must  support 
and  educate.  Failure  to  do  so  is  a  crime. 

Another  closely  related  tendency  in  recent  state  law  is 
that  which  is  bringing  under  public  record  and  control  all 
transfers  of  parental  responsibility. 

The  very  popularity  of  child  welfare  work  bred  a  dan- 
ger. Orphan  asylums,  child-caring  organizations,  home- 
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nding  or  boarding-out  agencies,  lying-in  hospitals,  indi- 
duals  known  as  willing  to  find  care  for  children,  even  the 
jwspapers  through  their  advertising  sheets,  came  too  often 
>  be  thought  of  as  machinery  for  the  easy  transfer  of  par- 
ital  duties. 
In  the  case  of  incorporated  asylums  or  associations  and 

;i  poor  law  administration,  laws  began  early  to  provide  for 
ate  supervision,  at  first  only  in  case  of  care  paid  for  from 
ublic  funds,  but  gradually  extending  to  responsibility  for 
ipervision  for  all  destitute  and  deserted  children  however 

::ded. 

Besides  laws  for  state  supervision  of  child-caring  agencies, 
ich  statutes  as  the  following  are  appearing: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  separate  a  child  under  the  age  of  six 
,ionths  from  its  mother  for  the  purpose  of  placing  such  child 

i    a    foster   home   or   institution 
I    .     .     unless  it  be  necessary  for 

ie  physical  good  of  the  mother 

r  of  such  child  that  they  be  sep- 

rated     .     .     .     and    two    physi- 

ians,  qualified  to  practice  medi- 

ine   in   the   State   of    Maryland, 

nd  who  shall  have  been  engaged 

i  active  practice  for  at  least  five 

cars,  shall  have  signed  a  certifi- 

ate  setting  forth  the  reasons  for 

uch  necessity,  or  unless  a  court 

if    competent    jurisdiction    shall 

lave  so  ordered,  or  unless  within 

he   discretion   of   the   Board   of 
jitate  Aid  and  Charities  such  sep- 

iration  is  necessary,  and  the  said 

Board   gives  its  written  consent 

iereto.      [Laws    of    Maryland, 

3h.  210,  Sec.  484.] 


North  Carolina  in  1917  passed  a  similar  law,  allowing 
.eparation  only  on  consent  of  the  clerk  of  the  superior 
»urt  and  the  county  health  officer.  The  penalty  for  viola- 
ion  was  five  hundred  dollars  or  one  year  in  prison,  or  both. 

A  New  Jersey  law  of  1920  aims  at  newspaper  advertis- 
ng  and  renders  parent  or  guardian  or  custodian  liable  to 
>rosecution  for  cruelty  and  neglect  should  they  make  public 
ippeal  for  a  home  for  their  child  without  first  notifying  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Charities  and  securing  his  consent. 

Ohio  and  Kansas  laws  directed  against  abuse  connected 
.vith  lying-in  homes  and  hospitals  decree  that  no  such 
jrganization  may  advertise  adoption  or  disposal  of  children 
is  an  inducement  for  women  to  come  there  for  care.  (Ohio 
3eneral  Code  1921,  Sec.  6275;  Kansas  Laws  of  1919,  Ch. 
210,  Sec.  14.)  Missouri  attempts  to  accomplish  the  same 
;nd  through  a  regulation  by  the  state  board  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  maternity  hospitals. 

Wyoming  decrees: 

Private  individuals,  midwives,  physicians,  lying-in  homes,  hos- 
pitals and  other  unqualified  institutions  are  forbidden  to  engage 
in  placing  out  work;  and  violations  of  this  restriction  may  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  for  each 
offense.  [Comp.  Stats.  1920,  Sec.  3903.] 

Various  states  place  jurisdiction  over  the  transfer  of  par- 
ental responsibility  where  it  would  seem  logically  to  belong. 

No  person  shall  surrender  control  or  custody  of  a  child  or 
transfer  the  control  or  custody  to  another  and  no  person  shall  take 
possession  or  charge  of  a  child  so  transferred,  without  having 
first  filed  a  petition  before  a  juvenile  court  having  jurisdiction, 
praying  that  such  surrender  or  transfer  may  be  made,  and  hav- 
ing obtained  such  an  order  from  such  juvenile  court.  [Missouri 
Rev.  Stats.  1919,  Sec.  1103.] 

Minnesota  in  1919  passed  a  similar  measure.  Indiana 
several  years  before,  in  1909,  had  provided  that  unless  duly 


licensed  or  authorized  by  the  Board  of  State  Charities,  no 
person  other  than  the  judge  of  a  court  should  place  per- 
manently under  the  care  and  control  of  any  one  other  than 
a  relative  a  child  under  the  age  of  three. 

The  tendency  in  American  law  seems  obviously  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  there  shall  be  no 
transfer  of  parental  responsibility  without  action  by  a  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  by  a  responsible,  record-keep- 
ing public  authority. 

According  to  the  best  practice,  effort  is  made  to  locate 
the  father  and  gain  his  voluntary  assumption  of  responsi- 
bility; that  failing,  the  next  step  is  vigorous  prosecution. 
The  mother  is  helped  to  stay  by  her  child  and,  whenever 
possible  a  plan  worked  out  with  her  by  which  the  two  may 
not  be  separated.  Mental  irresponsibility  on  the  mother's 

part  calling  for  institutional 
care,  and  criminality  entailing 
prison  or  reformatory  sentence 
are  often  considered  reasons  for 
separation,  although  in  the 
latter  case  the  law  makes  care- 
ful provision  that  a  nursing 
baby  may  be  kept  with  its 
mother.  No  intelligent  offi- 
cial or  association  now  counte- 
nances separation  of  mother 
and  child  for  reasons  of  poverty 
only. 

Now  and  then  there  are  emo- 
tional    waves     reminiscent    of 
former   methods.      Few   abuses 
of   recent   days   in   New  York 
the    minds    of    thoughtful 
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have  aroused  more  distress    in 

workers  than  occasional  activity  on  the  part  of  irresponsi- 
ble individuals  urging  weak  and  despairing  mothers  in 
maternity  homes  and  hospitals,  sometimes  even  before  the 
children  are  born,  to  sign  them  away  to  those  wanting 
babies  to  adopt.  This,  of  course,  is  circumventing  our 
laws  as  to  parental  responsibility  and  as  to  the  religious 
rights  of  the  child;  it  is  contravening  the  child's  natural 
right  to  a  nursing  mother  and,  unless  that  mother  is 
proved  unfit  before  a  court  competent  to  judge  in  so  mo- 
mentous a  matter,,  to  the  natural  connection  with  her  there- 
after. As  we  have  seen,  the  states  have  already  begun  to 
pass  acts  making  such  irresponsible  interference  punishable 
by  law. 

No  one  who  has  been  seriously  connected  with  responsi- 
ble placing  out  work  thinks,  for  a  moment,  that  it  is  a 
light  and  easy  matter  to  replace  the  natural  mother  by  the 
foster  home.  Only  those  engaged  in  juvenile  court  work 
know  the  tragedies  among  children  placed  by  irresponsible 
persons  and  later  coming  before  the  courts  as  victims  of 
neglect  or  of  unutterable  abuse. 

The  complex  problem  of  the  child  born  outside  of  mar- 
riage had  indeed  been  the  subject  of  long  and  earnest 
thought  by  statesmen,  by  students,  and  by  practical  work- 
ers. Only  out  of  the  dark,  discarded  past  echoes  the  tale 
of  the  cradle  tour.  Through  common  consent,  born  of  ex- 
perience and  thought,  certain  basic  principles  have  now  come 
to  be  recognized.  To  quote  from  the  Minimum  Standards 
for  Child  Welfare,  published  by  the  Federal  Children's 
Bureau: 


Save  for  unusual  reasons  both  parents  [of  a  child  born  out 
of  wedlock]  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  child  during  its 
minority,  and  especially  should  the  responsibility  of  the  father 
be  emphasized. 
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Care  of  the  child  by  its  mother  is  highly  desirable,  particu- 
larly during  the  nursing  months. 

No  parent  of  a  child  born  out  of  wedlock  should  be  permit- 
ted to  surrender  the  child  outside  its  own  family,  save  with  the 
consent  of  a  properly  designated  State  department  or  a  court 
of  proper  jurisdiction. 

Each  State  should  make  suitable  provision  of  a  humane  char- 
acter for  establishing  paternity  and  guaranteeing  to  children 
born  out  of  wedlock  the  rights  naturally  belonging  to  children 
born  in  wedlock.  The  fathers  of  such  children  should  be  under 
the  same  financial  responsibilities  and  the  same  legal  liabilities 
toward  their  children  as  other  fathers.  The  administration  of 
the  courts  with  reference  to  such  cases  should  be  so  regulated 
as  not  only  to  protect  the  legal  rights  of  the  mother  and  child, 
but,  also,  to  avoid  unnecessary  publicity  and  humiliation. 

The  treatment  of  the  unmarried  mother  and  her  child  should 
include  the  best  medical  supervision,  and  should  be  so  directed 
as  to  afford  the  widest  opportunity  for  wholesome,  normal  life. 

EMELYN  PECK 

Not  Much  in  Chauncey's  Line 

WE  RACKED  our  brains,  we  held  our  heads,  we  re- 
viewed the  facts,  we  canvassed  the  situation,  we 
pooled  our  suggestions,  we  did  everything  in  the  way  of 
cooperative  cerebration  that  promised  the  slightest  hope — 
and  absolutely  no  result  emerged.  Seven  college-bred, 
trained,  experienced,  highly  selected,  and  otherwise  prop- 
erly hall-marked  social  workers  were  completely  and  unmis- 
takably flabbergasted  by  the  problems  of  one  Chauncey  De- 
pew  Dixon,  fifteen  years  old,  mulatto,  of  winning  ways  and 
psychopathic  personality  and  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
New  York. 

His  own  home  in  a  Negro  tenement  rated  low  as  a  pos- 
sibility for  getting  him  over  his  difficulties.  His  eighty- 
year-old  father,  a  pensioned  Civil  War  veteran,  figured 
largely  as  a  source  of  beatings  and  senile  abuse.  His 
mother,  just  turned  forty,,  worked  long  hours  every  day 
and  spent  Sundays  attending  the  four  sessions  at  church. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  respected  colored  preacher.  His 
older  half-sister,  separated,  with  two  small  children,  stayed 
at  home  and,  besides  her  own  children,  looked  after  Chaun- 
cey, his  ten-year-old  sister,  his  five-year-old  brother  and  sis- 
ter, who  were  twins,  and  his  adopted  brother  of  three,  ac- 
quired from  an  unmarried  girl  in  the  neighborhood.  These 
children,  in  addition  to  the  old  father,  gave  the  housekeeper 
little  chance  to  devote  any  time  particularly  to  Chauncey, 
even  if  she  had  known  what  to  do  with  him.  The  neigh- 
borhood touched  bottom  in  its  accumulation  of  evil  in- 
fluences. In  its  streets,  alleys  and  rookeries  were  to  be 
found  gangs  and  gambling,  prostitution  and  traffic  in  drugs. 

Chauncey  contained  within  his  undersized  person  an 
equally  heterogeneous  collection  of  problems.  He  was 
pre-tubercular,  with  a  pronounced  heart  murmur  which,  it 
would  seem,  he  could  work  up  into  a  regular  rattle  box 
when  he  applied  himself  to  it.  There  was  a  suspicion  of 
congenital  syphilis.  A  fervent  religious  vocabulary,  a  nor- 
mal intelligence  quotient,  a  habit  of  lying,  a  propensity  for 
stealing  jangled  in  his  mental  make-up.  In  the  several 
schools — in  open-air  classes  as  well  as  the  regular  classes — 
uproar  and  obscene  pictures  had  made  their  appearance 
with  Chauncey. 

But  he  did  have  winning  ways — temporarily  winning, 
at  least.  The  numerous  doctors  and  nurses  who  examined 
him  and  the  casual  acquaintances  he  made,  all  found  his 
quaint  piety  most  delightful.  To  the  people  who  had  more 
dealings  with  him  the  charm  of  his  soft  eyes  and  upturned 
face  of  appeal  had  become  somewhat  tarnished.  His  mother, 
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who  saw  him  at  his  best  and  only  heard  about  his  de 
ures  from  the  path  of  virtue,  thought  him  wonderful, 
home  he  contested  with  his  father  the  place  of  leader 
as  the  leading  masculine  figure. 

The  school  authorities  were  in  despair  because  Chaunc 
played  havoc  with  their  influence  over  the  smaller  ch 
dren  with  whom  he  graded.  But  he  couldn't  get  out 
school  before  he  was  sixteen.  He  couldn't  be  sent  to  t 
reformatory  because  misbehavior  serious  enough  to  imprc 
the  judge  could  not  be  proved  in  court,  and  any  way,  1 
mother  would  not  consent  to  sending  him  to'  a  place  su 
gesting  disciplinary  treatment.  No  relatives  or  friends 
the  city  or  the  country  were  available  for  taking  Chauncc 
even  temporarily.  The  psychiatrist  said  he  must  be  g 
out  of  that  home  and  neighborhood,  which  were  contribi 
ing  to  his  increasingly1  unsatisfactory  behavior.  He  need 
an  environment  where  there  would  be  no  audience  to  k 
him  up  to  showing  off. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  seven  social  workers  s 
on  Chauncey   and   his   problems.     One  of  them  had  ji 
come    from    another    community    and    was    expected 
bring  an  outside  point  of  view. 

"  Why  don't  you  get  him  just  the  right  kind  of  boar 
ing  home  where  he  will  be  kept  quiet  and  under  observ 
tion  and  close  supervision  for  a  while  and  see  how  he  r 
spends?"  said  this  outsider,  with  a  touch  of  the  "  I  shoul 
think-that- would-have-occurred-to-you-ere-this"  m  a  n  n  e 
"  Get  your  agency  dealing  with  problem  children  to  tai 
Chauncey's  career  in  hand  for  a  while." 

The  other  six  regarded  her  pityingly  and  then  patient 
explained.  There  was  no  agency  which  would  take  hi 
for  a  period  of  observation  and  intensive  study.  The 
were  splendid  psychiatric  clinics  that  would  diagnose  ar 
advise  on  the  problem  child;  there  were  agencies  to  fir 
adoptive  homes  for  eligible  candidates;  there  were  agenci 
that  would  export  a  child  to  some  other  part  of  the  cou; 
try;  there  were  reformatories  for  the  definitely  delinquei 
and  convalescent  homes  for  the  definitely  convalescent  wit 
out  serious  behavior  twists.  There  were  means  for  "  v 
cations  in  the  country."  There  used  to  be  a  division  in  tl 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  that  found  private  horn 
for  children  in  the  city,  but  with  a  change  of  administrate 
that  had  gone  by  the  board.  The  Jewish  agencies  four 
private  homes  for  Jewish  children,  but  Chauncey,  Protes 
ant  and  colored,  obviously  wouldn't  fit.  Had  he  bee 
white,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  he  would  have  been  in  tl 
same  predicament.  There  were  children's  homes  of  a 
varieties  and  hues  of  religious  complexion,  but  Chaunc* 
and  his  habits  would  certainly  complicate  life  in  any  chi 
dren's  institution  not  specially  prepared  to  cope  with  ps; 
chiatric  and  health  problems,  and,  anyhow,  Chaunct 
needed  to  be  retired  for  a  while  to  some  more  seclude 
environment.  One  hospital  social  service  found  privat 
homes  for  its  small  patients  needing  special  care  but 
wouldn't  be  fair  to  expect  them  to  take  on  Chauncey.  Th 
family  agency  worker  with  thirty  other  families  was  cei 
tainly  in  no  position  to  start  out  forthwith  to  find  a  homi 
place  Chauncey  in  it  and  supervise  him  closely  over  a  perio 

of  time. 

****** 

On  the  table  lay  the  bulky  directory  of  social  agencit 
of  the  city  of  New  York  but  it  indicated  no  doors  tha 
would  open  for  Chauncey.  All  that  the  seven  balked  sc 
cial  workers  could  do  was  to  tell  the  world  about  it. 

N.  R.  D. 
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You  Grow  Old  in    Montana 


F  you  are  seventy  years  old  and  have  lived  in  Montana 
fifteen  of  those  years,  and  are  incapable  of  providing 

,re  than  $300  toward  your  annual  living  expenses,  you 

iy  receive  an  old  age  pension  of  $25  a  month  or  less.    This, 

the  face  of  it,  is  a  radical  change  in  the  method  of  distnb- 

public  charity  in  the  United  States.     This  change, 

''riously  enough,  became  operative  in  Nevada  and  Montana 

!  the  same  day   (March  5),  after  having  been  staunchly 

,rted  in  both  states  by  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles. 

Kbi!!  in  Montana  was  introduced  by  Lester  Loble,  a 

i:ominent  young  attorney  of  Helena  and  a  local  leader  of 

JB  Eagles. 

]  I  say  you  may  receive  a  pension, 
^  cause 'there  is  a  significant  little 

jause  which  throws  the  entire  ef- 
^ctiveness  of  the  bill  upon  the 
''fiunty  commissioners  of  the  sev- 

•al    counties   of    the   state,    with 

horn  rests  the  administration  of 

le  old    age   pension   system.      It 

takes  of  the  bill  an  enabling  act 

ither  than  a  mandatory  law;  and 

•here  commissioners  do  choose  to 

woke  the  law,  they  are  given  a 

ititude  of  power  which  leaves  the 

laimant  for  a  pension  on  shaky 

round. 
It  is  interesting  that  while  the 

Nevada    legislature    changed    the 

ge  of  the  pensioner  in  the  orig- 
bill    from    seventy    to    sixty 

ears,  the  legislature  of  Montana 

ook     the     opposite     stand     and 

hanged    the  minimum   age   from 

ixty  (in  the  original  bill)  to  sev- 

•nty  years.    In  Nevada  it  was  con- 

snded  that  there  were  worn-out 

ild  miners  of  60  years  who  were 

intitled  to  relief.  In  Montana  the 

ittitude  seemed  to  be  that  a  man 

inder  seventy  could  somehow  provide   for  himself. 
According  to  the  Montana  law  an  old  age  pension  may 

ie  granted  only  to  an  applicant  who 

(a)  Has  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years  or  upwards. 

(b)  Has  been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  at  least 
ifteen  years  before  making  application  for  a  pension. 

(c)  Resides   in   the   state   of   Montana   and   has   so   resided 
xmtinuously  therein  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years  immediately 
receding  the  date  of  the   application  for   a  pension,   provided 
that  continuous  residence  in  the  state  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
lave  been  interrupted  by  occasional  absence  therefrom  where 
the  total  period  of  such  absence  does  not  exceed  three  years: 
31  by  absence  from  the  state  while  in  the  employ  or  service  of 
the  state  or  of  the  United  States.     And  provided  further  that 
a  person  who  has  resided  in  the  state  of  Montana  twenty-five 
years   at  least  five  of  which  have  been  immediately  preceding 
he  date  of  the  application,  shall  be  deemed  qualified  in  respect 
to  residence. 

(d)  That  during  the  period  of  ten  years  preceding  such  date 
of  application  he  has  not  been  imprisoned  for  any  offense  pun- 

shable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  Penitentiary. 

(e)  That  the  claimant,   if   a   husband,   has  not  during  the 
period  of  fifteen  years  immediately  preceding  such  date  of  appli- 
cation for  a  pension,  for  a  period  of  six  months  or  upwards, 
deserted  his  wife  or  without  just  cause  failed  to  provide  for  her 
with  adequate  means  of  maintenance  or  neglected  to  maintain 


and  provide  for  such  of  his  children  as  were  under  the  age  of 
fifteen  years;  or,  if  a  wife,  deserted  her  husband  or  such  of  her 
children  as  were  under  age  without  cause. 

(f)     That  he  has  not  been,  within  one  year  preceding  such 
application  for  pension,  a  professional  tramp  or  beggar. 

The  residence  requirement  goes  hard  with  a  penniless  old 
man  who,  let  us  say,  has  lived  in  Montana  twelve  or  four- 
teen years,  and  is  past  seventy  years  of  age.  Possibly,  in  the 
counties  where  poor  farms  are  provided,  he  may  go  to  such 
an  institution  to  mark  time.  This  would  probably  be  more 
expensive  to  the  county  than  granting  a  pension ;  and  on  the 
othef  hand  the  new  pension  system  is  likely  to  throw  out 
of  operation  whatever  poor  farms  now  exist,  inasmuch  as 
the  per  capita  operating  expense  of  the  Montana  farms 
varies  from  $60  to  $25  a  month. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  aver- 
age pension  will  be  under  $25. 

The  stipulation  against  the  pro- 
fessional tramp  or  beggar  is  subject 
to  interesting  speculation.  In  the 
first  place,  if  the  claimant  has  been 
able  to  provide  for  himself  with- 
out begging  up  to  his  seventieth 
birthday,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  upon  the  dawn  of  his  birthday 
he  should  suddenly  find  himself  in 
need  of  the  meager  allowance  pro- 
vided in  the  pension  bill.  On  the 
other  hand,  without  stretching  a 
point,  the  provision  might  be 
found  to  mean  that  a  man  may  be 
a  professional  beggar  up  until  his 
sixty-ninth  birthday,  and  save  up 
enough  money  from  his  begging  to 
make  him  independent  for  the  year, 
immediately  preceding  his  seven- 
tieth birthday,  thus  becoming  eligi- 
ble for  a  pension ! 

These  pensions,  which  cannot  be 
sold  or  attached  or  transferred  in 
any  way,  once  they  are  issued,  ex- 
pire one  year  after  they  are  grant- 
ed, and  must  be  renewed  each  year. 
In  order  that  pensions  may  go  only  to  the  needy,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  income  of  the  claimant  from  all  sources 
shall  not  exceed  $300  a  year.  Attached  to  this  provision 
was  originally  a  clause  providing  that  the  claimant  could  not 
own  more  than  $3,000  worth  of  property  including  a  home- 
stead. This  provision  was  struck  out  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senate  on  the  ground  that  a  man  owning  property  worth 
$3,000  could  not  be  considered  needy.  In  striking  out  the 
the  clause,  they  naively  left  indefinite  the  amount  of  prop- 
erty a  claimant  may  own.  However,  a  later  provision  insists 
that  the  income  of  any  property  inclusive  of  a  homestead 
shall  be  computed  at  5  per  cent  of  its  determined  value; 
and  this,  in  the  face  of  the  $300  income  allowed  the  claim- 
ant, automatically  places  the  property  allowance  at  $6,000. 
The  amount  of  each  individual  pension  is  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  county  Old  Age  Pension  Commissioners, 
but  no  pension  shall  exceed  $25.  It  is  implied  in  the  bill 
that  a  pension  may  be  granted  to  a  person  or  to  a  married 
couple,  so  that  in  some  cases  it  will  mean  that  two  persons 
together  may  not  receive  more  than  $25  a  month;  and  this 
or:Iy  in  case  that  their  income  from  property  or  other  sources 
is  so  far  short  of  the  maximum  allowed  ($300  a  year),  that 
a  maximum  pension  seems  warranted. 


Drawing  by  Stumpp 
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Prohibition  and  Family  Welfare 

THE  Poster  Committee  of  the  Boston  Family  Wel- 
fare Society  is  circulating  the  following  figures  show- 
ing a  "  74  per  cent  average  decrease  in  drink  cases  coming 
to  charity  organizations"  when  the  years   1917,  "wet," 
and  1922,  "  dry,"  are-  compared. 

Percentage  of 
Organization  Decrease 

St.  Louis,  Missouri — Provident  Association 84.5 

Chicago,  Illinois — United  Charities  69.9 

Boston,  Massachusetts — Family  Welfare  Society*. .   72.6 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island — Associated  Charities  . . .   82.4 

Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey — Welfare  Bureau 81.4 

Newport,  Rhode  Island — Charity  Organization 

Society    , 46.7 

Portland,  Maine — Associated  Charities 97.4 

Cleveland,  Ohio — Associated  Charities 67.3 

La  Crosse,  Wisconsin — Social  Service  Society 88.3 

New  York  City — Charity  Organization  Society  ....   68.8 
Hartford,  Connecticut — Charity  Organization 

Society 92.0 

Washington,  D.  C. — Associated  Charities 71.7 

Rochester,  New  York — Social  Welfare  League 88.2 

Providence,  Rhode  Island — Society  for  Organizing 

Charityf    100.0 

Newburyport,  Massachusetts — Community  Welfare 

Service    84.5 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey — Charity  Organization 

Society    72.2 

Unnamed  City,  Wisconsin — Family  Union  Society  . .  77.7 

Lexington,  Kentucky — Associated  Charities 79.5 

Fitchburg,   Massachusetts — Family  Welfare 

Association     99.5 

Haverhill,  Massachusetts — Associated  Charities....  39.0 
Portland,  Oregon — Public  Welfare  Bureau 

(increase)    60.3 


(*)  Eight  months. 

(t)   Drink  important  factor. 


The  pensions  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Poor  Fund  of  the 
several  counties,  and  reimbursement  to  the  Poor  Fund  is 
provided  by  this  section : 

(c)  At  the  death  of  the  person  to  whom  the  pension  is 
granted,  or  of  the  last  survivor  of  a  married  couple,  the  total 
amount  of  the  pension  since  the  first  grant,  together  with  5  per 
centum  of  interest  shall  be  deducted  and  allowed  by  the  proper 
courts  out  of  the  proceeds  of  his  or  her  property  as  a  preferred 
claim  against  the  estate  of  the  person  so  assisted,  and  refunded  to 
the  County  Treasurer  to  the  credit  of  the  Poor  Fund,  leaving 
the  balance  for  distribution  among  the  lawful  heirs  in  accord- 
ance with  law;  provided  that  the  Old  Age  Pension  Commission 
may  demand  the  assignment  or  transfer  of  such  property  upon 
the  first  grant  of  such  pension.  The  Old  Age  Pension  Com- 
mission shall  establish  such  rules  and  regulations  regarding  the 
care,  transfer,  management,  and  sale  of  such  property  as  it 
deems  advisable,  and  also  provide  for  the  return  of  the  balance 
of  the  claimant's  property  into  its  hands  whenever  the  pension 
is  withdrawn  or  the  claimant  ceases  to  request  it. 

In  this  last  clause,  providing  for  the  virtual  confiscation  of 
the  claimant's  property  at  the  discretion  of  the  commission- 
ers, lurks  obvious  danger.  In  this,  as  in  several  other  places 
in  the  bill,  too  much  power  is  vested  in  the  commissioners; 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  "  these  provisions  for  pro- 
viding old  age  pensions  shall  not  be  construed  as  a  vested 
right  in  the  pensioner." 

In  other  words,  the  pension  herein  provided  is  not  a  pen- 
sion for  old  age;  it  is  a  possible  pension  for  aged  paupers. 
It  fails  to  carry  with  it  the  dignity  of  foreign  old  age  pen- 
sions which  are  usually  administered  by  an  experienced  and 
expert  bureau  of  the  federal  government.  There  is  no  par- 


ticular reason  why  an  old  age  pension  should  depend  u] 
pauperization  qualifications.     In  many  instances  the  syste 
is  simply  one  of  insurance  by  which  the  workman  and  t 
employer  pay  a  small  sum  to  the  government  monthly 
when  the  workman  reaches  a  certain  age  he  may  retire 
live  upon  his  pension  with  the  dignity  of  knowing  that 
has  earned  an  old  age  competence. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  system  could  not  have  been  p 
through  the  legislatures  of  most  of  the  northwestern  stat 
this  year,  on  account  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  til., 
treasuries  of  the  several  states.     It  would  have  been  impa 
sible  to  finance  the  very  machinery  with  which  to  administe 
the  pensions. 

But  even  as  a  change  in  the  method  of  distributing  publi 
charities,  the  new  so-called  old  age  pension  system  is  we 
come.  It  gives  the  recipient  of  the  pension  a  certain  lat 
tude  of  choice  in  the  use  of  the  money  which  the  county 
spending  on  him.  And  it  makes  the  proverbial  dignity  c 
gray  hairs  a  shade  more  real  by  investing  the  penniless  age 
folk  with  a  certain  amount  of  self-respect  which  the  con' 
mon  poor  farm  now  denies  them.  A  considerable  numbe 
of  aged  inmates  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  county  poor  farn 
have  already  voluntarily  made  inquiries  regarding  th 
method  of  application  for  a  pension,  declaring  that  the; 
would  a  thousand  times  rather  live  meagerly  on  an  incom 
of  their  own  than  comfortably  in  the  poor  farm  with  it 
connotation  of  disgrace.  BELLE  FLIGELMAN 


THE  BOSTON  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CARE  OF  GIRLS 
incorporated  in  1803,  and  the  Boston  Children's1  Aid  Society 
incorporated  1865,  have  federated,  after  a  year's  consideration 
under  the  name  of  the  Children's  Aid  Association,  which  ha: 
opened  new  headquarters  at  24  Mount  Vernon  Street.  Si? 
directors  from  each  society  join  forces  in  the  Associatioi 
Committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Robert  B.  Stone 
Margaret  Curtis  is  secretary  and  Alfred  F.  Whitman  executm 
secretary.  In  addition  to  carrying  forward  all  the  lines  ol 
work  formerly  done  by  the  two  agencies,  the  association  hat 
established  a  research  department  for  fresh  study  of  under- 
lying causes,  unmet  needs,  comparative  efficiency  of  various 
types  of  work,  experimental  treatment  of  old  problems,  and 
the  training  of  personnel. 

THE  GIFT  in  kind  and  the  gift  of  hand  labor  must  play  theii 
part  in  social  economy.  South  Bend,  Indiana,  has  an  upstand- 
ing financial  federation.  Some  groups  of  women  who  had  been 
sewing  year  after  year  for  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League — on 
open-air  schoolroom  suits  and  the  like — began  to  question 
whether  there  was  still  need  for  their  gift  of  time  and  labor, 
since  their  gifts  of  money  were  generous  and  adequate.  The 
league  met  them  on  their  own  ground:  a  tally  was  kept  of  the 
cash  value  of  volunteer  help.  In  a  single  month  206  hours  of 
clerical  work,  valued  at  35  cents  an  hour,  were  contributed; 
sewing  accounted  for  $32.80,  at  64  cents  an  hour.  Professional 
services  were  given,  too,  and  even  a  hand  with  the  office  furni- 
ture on  occasion.  The  total  for  the  first  month  of  reckoning 
was  $199.98.  The  league,  arguing  that  a  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned,  won  the  continued  service  of  its  friends  by  this  demon- 
stration of  their  practical  value  in  extending  its  resources. 

IN  THE  MIDMONTHLY  for  April  15,  1923,  P-  104,  the 
pamphlet  A  Practical  Program  for  Church  Groups  in  Jail 
Work  was  erroneously  credited  to  the  Federal  Council,  k 
is  published  by  the  Department  of  Christian  Social  Service  of 
the  National  Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  may  be 
obtained  from  them  at  281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


I N  D USTRY 


Winds  of  Propaganda 


winds  of  propaganda  are  swiftly  boxing  the 
compass  so  far  as  the  "  foreigner  "  is  concerned. 
Yesterday  they  blew  inhospitably  upon  him.  If 
he  belonged  to  the  new  immigration  he  was 
held  suspect  as  a  carrier  of  disease,  the  bulwark  of  illiteracy, 
above  all  as  the  focus  of  subversive  revolutionary  agitation.' 
Hardly  a  week  passed  without  a  raid  upon  him ;  he  was 
perpetually  in  danger  of  arrest  with  or  without  formal  legal 
warrant;  he  figured  largely  in  deportations.  The  set  of 
opinion  was  so  strong  against  him  that  it  culminated  first 
in  the  federal  deportation  law  of  May,  1920,  and  then  in 
the  immigration  law  of  May,  1921,  by  which  the  number 
of  aliens  of  any  nationality  admissible  to  the  United  States 
in  any  fiscal  year  was  limited  to  3  per  cent  of  the  number 
of  foreign-born  persons  of  such  nationality  resident  in  the 
United  States  as  shown  by  the  1910  census.  This  law  cut 
the  number  of  immigrants  from  about  one  million  to  a 
maximum  of  355,825  in  any  one  year.  It  was  passed  dur- 
ing a  period  of  business  depression  and  severe  unemploy- 
ment. Since  then  the  business  cycle  has  turned  sharply 
upward;  production  is  booming,  labor  is  in  great  demand, 
inter-industrial  competition  for  workers  has  resulted  in  a 
succession  of  voluntary  wage  increases.  Overnight  our 
grievances  against  the  foreigner  are  forgotten.  The  winds 
of  propaganda  have  shifted  from  north-northeast  to  the 
balmier  points  of  the  compass.  The  menace  of  yesterday 
is  by  way  of  transmogrification  into  today's  savior. 

Addressing  the  stockholders  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  on  April  16  the  chairman  of  the  board  stigma- 
tized our  immigration  restriction  law  as  "  the  worst 
thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  the  country,  economical- 
ly." He  turned  eager  eyes 
to  the  "  great  abundance  of 
labor  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world  that  would  be  glad 
to  come  here  and  develop  our 
resources."  His  hospitable 
sentiment  has  been  echoed 
from  the  mills  of  Pittsburgh. 
During  1921  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration set  the  pace  in  de- 
flating labor.  From  the  top 
rate  of  $5.06  for  a  ten-hour 
day  to  common  labor  paid 
in  February,  1920,  suc- 
cessive cuts  brought  the 
scale  to  $3.00  in  August, 
1921.  In  September,  1922, 
wages  to  common  labor  were 
'  increased  to  $3.60  for  a  ten- 
hour  day.  Last  month 
brought  a  further  n  per 
cent  increase — four  cents  an 
hour,  forty  cents  a  day.  Re- 
ports from  the  mills  say  that 


PITTSBURGH :  WOOD  BLOCK  BY  HERBERT  PULLINGER 


little  or  no  surprise  was  shown  by  the  local  officials  when 
the  announcement  of  this  last  raise  brought  no  more  than 
the  usual  quota  of  applicants  to  the  gates.  The  labor  situa- 
tion is  most  unsatisfactory,  these  officials  are  reported  as 
saying,  and  is  growing  steadily  worse.  It  is  impossible  to 
increase  production  to  keep  pace  with  orders.  The  only 
hope  of  continued  prosperity  lies  in  the  abundance  of  will- 
ing labor  in  central  and  southern  Europe.  They  can 
come  to  our  rescue  only  if  the  bars  against  free  immigra- 
tion are  let  down. 

In  so  far  as  this  shift  in  the  wind  makes  us  more  magnani- 
mous toward  the  foreigner,  more  tolerant  of  ideas  and 
opinions  divergent  from  our  own,  it  is  greatly  to  be  wel- 
comed. But  it  would  be  a  grievous  misfortune  if  it  made 
us  overquick  to  forget  the  extremely  serious  consequences 
of  an  immigration  policy  that  flooded  us  with  aliens  at  a 
rate  that  made  assimilation  impossible.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  industrial  centers  from  which  the  cry 
for  the  foreigner  now  comes  most  plaintively  are  the  same 
as  those  in  which  only  yesterday  he  was  most  roughly  han- 
dled and  is  still  most  ruthlessly  exploited.  The  two-shift 
system  still  persists  in  the  mills  of  the  Steel  Corporation 
in  spite  of  many  promises  of  elimination.  Steel  is  still  not 
only  an  anti-union  but  also  a  no-conference  industry.  The 
recent  wage  increases  were  granted  as  a  boon  from  above 
and  not  as  a  result  of  collective  bargaining  with  men  or- 
ganized either  in  trade  or  shop  unions.  No  effective  steps 
have  been  taken  to  organize  modern  labor  exchanges  either 
privately  or  in  cooperation  with  the  government.  An  hourly 
rate  of  forty  cents  an  hour  for  a  ten-hour  day — espe- 
cially in  the  face  of  gross  earnings  of  the  Steel  Corpo- 
ration alone  of  $1,092,697,- 
772  in  1922  as  compared 
with  $986,749,719  in  1921, 
and  an  undivided  surplus 
on  December  31,  1922,  of 
$499.'39>4I4 — does  not  in- 
dicate that  all  that  an  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living  calls 
for  has  been  done  to  attract 
labor.  Under  the  circum- 
stances the  beating  at  the 
immigration  bars  does  not 
give  convincing  proof  that 
our  only  hope  of  prosperity 
lies  in  the  cheap  labor  of 
southern  Europe. 

The  present  propaganda 
has  an  ominous  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the 
two-shift  system  in  steel. 
The  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  has  just  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  Twelve 
Hour  Day  in  the  Steel  In- 
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dustry,  reminding  us  that  in  March,  1921,  Mr.  Gary 
announced  that  the  Steel  Corporation  had  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  the  twelve-hour  day,  whose  public  report  could  be 
expected  "  in  thirty  days  or  a  little  more."  In  September, 
1921,  no  announcement  had  been  forthcoming  and  the  com- 
mittee was  understood  to  have  ceased  work  on  the  matter. 
In  the  spring  of  1922,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
called  upon  the  heads  of  the  industry  to  make  every  effort  to 
abolish  the  twelve-hour  day  and  the  "  type  of  worker  it  pro- 
duces," as  having  "  outlived  their  usefulness  and  their  part 
in  American  life,  ...  in  the  interests  of  good 
citizenship,  of  good  business,  and  of  economic  stability."  In 
response  to  the  President,  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
appointed  another  committee  whose  report,  Mr.  Gary  has 
intimated,  may  be  expected  this  month.  Will  the  alleged 
labor  shortage  be  the  excuse  for  continuing  this  ancient  evil  ? 
In  his  recent  study  of  the  technical  and  social  aspects  of 
the  twelve-hour  day,  prepared  for  a  committee  of  the  Fed- 
erated American  Engineering  Societies,  Bradley  Stoughton 
observes  that  the  American  iron  and  steel  industry  is  at  a 
disadvantage  in  dealing  with  technical  questions  because  it 
never  has  had  a  well  developed  research  department.  Most 
of  the  important  technical  changes,  even  though  invented  in 
America,  he  says,  have  had  to  be  tested  and  worked  into 
established  practice  in  foreign  countries  before  being  gen- 
erally adopted  here.  This  has  been  true  of  gas  engines  at 
blast  furnaces,  and  of  electric  production  and  refining  of 
steel.  It  is  equally  true  of  the  three-shift  eight-hour  work 
period,  which  has  been  universally  adopted  in  Europe.  An 
attempt  to  break  down  the  restrictions  against  excessive 
immigration  and  to  substitute  cheap  labor  for  scientific 
research  and  good  management  as  a  solution  of  the  alleged 
labor  shortage  would  be  a  confession  of  technical  incompe- 
tence. When  good  American  standards  of  work  'and  wages 
have  been  established  in  the  steel  industry  it  will  be  time 
to  consider  whether  our  continued  industrial  prosperity 
depends  so  largely  as  has  been  suggested  upon  the  abun- 
dance of  labor  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  that  would 
be  willing  to  come  here  and  develop  our  resources. 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 

Kansas  Clings  to  Its  Court 

THE  biennial  legislative  session  has  come  to  an  end. 
The  farmers  have  returned  to  their  plows,  the  lawyers 
and  editors  to  their  desks,  the  trade-union  representatives 
to  their  supporters,  the  governor  to  a  quiet  corner.  And 
the  Industrial  Court  law  remains  unchanged! 

That  is  not  hard  to  explain.  The  trade-union  vote  and 
that  dependent  upon  it,  though  effectively  concentrated  and 
fairly  well  united  in  opposition  to  the  court,  is  only  a  small 
minority  in  the  state.  And  the  other  sections  of  the  public 
still  do  support  the  court  and  adhere  to  a  general  belief  in 
its  usefulness,  provided  it  does  not  cost  the  public  purse 
too  much.  Then  besides,  the  local  Republican  machine, 
headed  by  former  Governor  Allen,  had  organized  the  legis- 
lature before  it  met,  before  it  was  elected. 

None  of  the  various  changes  suggested  to  the  legislature 
sought  to  remedy  the  chief  defect  of  the  law — the  lack  of 
definite  protection  it  gives  the  trade-union  position — or  to 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  unions  for  the  court.  The 
unions  themselves  did  not  foster  any  such  attempt  and  no 
one  else  cared  to.  Trade-union  executives  usually  argue 
that  our  present  legal  system  and  constitutional  obstacles 
make  any  reform  within  the  court  impossible. 

So  the  court  remains,   although  none  of  the  opposition 


(which  has  reduced  it,  so  far,  mainly  to  a  compelling  force 
used  in  time  of  trouble  to  keep  the  peace)  has  been  won  over. 

It  is  impossible  in  any  short  account  to  explain  exactly 
what  took  place  during  the  legislative  session.  Governor 
Davis,  in  various  messages,  recommended  first  total  repeal, 
then  a  one-man  court  with  two  members  of  the  public  utili- 
ties commission  to  sit  with  him  at  hearings.  The  Republican 
majority  jockeyed  that  second  scheme  out  of  the  way  by 
means  of  a  substitute  measure — then  killed  the  substitute! 
Some  of  that  same  majority  ached  to  bind  the  .governor's 
hands  in  the  matter  of  appointment  but  feared  a  split  in 
the  party  ranks. 

Presiding  Judge  Muggins'  term  came  to  an  end.  McDer- 
mott  has  been  appointed  presiding  judge  in  his  stead  and 
Henderson  S.  Martin,  a  Democrat,  has  been  given  the 
vacant  place.  Martin  is  a  lawyer,  a  worker  for  the  part 
for  many  years,  an  able  and  thoughtful  man  who  is  likely 
to  cooperate  with  the  Republican  majority  on  the  court. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  no  cases  before  the  court. 
There  have  been  none  of  any  importance  since  the  two 
national  strikes  of  last  year.  Thus  while  its  political  fate 
was  being  decided  the  court  was  almost  idle. 

Within  the  past  fortnight,  however,  a  duty  has  been 
imposed  upon1  it  which  is  both  onerous  and  critical.  As  is 
well  known,  none  of  the  Kansas  railroads  signed  any  agree- 
ment with  their  striking  shopmen.  They  have  been,  and 
still  are,  operating  their  works  with  those  shopmen  who 
did  not  go  out  and  with  the  new  force  they  recruited.  The 
roads  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  shopmen's  organization 
which  called  the  strike,  and  some  of  them  have  set  up  unions 
on  their  individual  systems.  They  will  re-employ  former 
strikers  only  as  new  men,  will  not  restore  their  priority 
rights,  and  probably  would  not  re-employ  certain  leaders  at 
all.  That  policy  has  proven  relatively  successful  up  to  the 
present.  There  are  still  a  great  many  experienced  shop- 
men in  Kansas  who  have  not  gone  back  to  work — between 
1,500  and  i, 600  in  Topeka  alone. 

Governor  Davis  requested  the  court  to  make  an  inves 
gation  which  was  not  to  involve  any  attempt  to  fix  th 
blame  for  the  situation,  but  was  to  provide  answers  to  these 
questions :  First,  What  prevents  the  railroads  from  employ- 
ing the  skilled  mechanics  that  are  available?  And  second, 
What  prevents  the  available  skilled  labor  from  seeking 
employment  with  the  railroads?  And  having  made  its 
investigation  the  court  was  asked  to  use  all  its  powers  of 
persuasion  and  argument  to  bring  about  a  mutual  under- 
standing and  agreement  between  the  parties.  In  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  this  letter  of  instructions  to  the  court  to  B. 
M.  Jewell,  president  of  the  Shopmen's  Organization,  the 
governor,  who  is  not  one  to  lose  a  chance  to  enjoy  his  own 
humor,  referred  to  the  matter  in  the  following  way:  "  I 
am  asking  our  far-famed  Industrial  Court,  which  I  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  abolished,  to  see  if  it  cannot  assist  in 
bringing  about  an  understanding." 

Judge  McDermott  has  made  public  the  result  of  his  inves- 
tigation, the  outstanding  fact  of  which  was  that  more  men 
were  employed  in  the  railway  shops  in  Kansas  on  January 
i,  1923,  than  immediately  before  the  strike  last  July.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  that  in  his  judgment  there  is  no  fur- 
ther room  for  the  striking  shopmen.  Incidentally,  the  report 
estimated  the  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  railroads  of 
Kansas  during  the  strike  to  be  about  three  millions.  The 
shopmen  say  they  will  accept  no  poorer  terms  than  those 
laid  down  by  President  Harding.  The  governor  has  called 
McDermott's  report  a  "  whitewash  "  of  the  railroads,  and 
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charges  that  the  court  broke  faith  with  him  by  making  the 
report  public  instead  of  sending  it  to  him.  That  he  intends 
to  try  to  pursue  the  matter  further  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  by  not  approving  the  expense  account,  he  is  holding 
Henderson  Martin,  an  associate  member  of  the  board,  back 
from  Washington  (where  he  was  going  to  help  plead  the 
court's  case)  to  work  upon  the  shopmen's  situation. 

There  is  not  much  reason  for  believing  that  the  court 
will  have  great  success  in  this  endeavor.  The  local  shop 
crafts'  organization  would  probably  consent  to  any  arrange- 
ment which  did  not  amount  to  its  utter  destruction  and  the 
complete  loss  of  seniority  rights.  But  the  roads  believe 
they  are  playing  a  winning  game,  and  they  claim  that  their 
new  forces  are  satisfactory;  it  is  therefore  unlikely  that  they 
will  now  recede  from  their  present  position.  Possible  fear 
of  indirect  political  pressure  (the  railroads  are  none  too 
j  popular  in  the  state)  and  the  continuance  of  the  traffic 
I  boom  are  the  only  considerations  which  may  induce  them 
to  adopt  a  conciliatory  attitude.  If  the  court  should  succeed 
in  this  task  it  would  strengthen  public  confidence  in  its 
operation,  and  might  diminish  trade-union  opposition  con- 
siderably. It  is  safe  to  prophesy  that  if  the  first  attempt 
fails  the  governor  will  call  for  a  more  comprehensive  inves- 
tigation aimed  to  fix  blame,  and  to  assess  the  costs  of  the 
strike  to  the  roads,  the  strikers  and  the  people  of  the  state. 

The  other  matter  which  is  occupying  the  court  is  the 
constitutional  test  of  the  law  before  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  toward  the  end  of  April — as  important  a 
case  as  any  that  has  ever  gone  up  from  this  state.  The  test 
case  is  that  of  the  Wolff  Packing  Company — which  was 
ordered  by  the  court  in  1921  to  increase  wages,  while  then 
in  an  unprosperous  period.  The  wages  in  question  have 
since  been  impounded.  The  trade  unions  quote  the  case 
as  proof  that  employers  can  interfere  with  the  court's  opera- 
tions when  it  suits  them;  but  it  must  be  regarded  distinctly 
as  a  pioneer  test  case. 

Unless  the  Supreme  Court  intentionally  chooses  to  avoid 
the  question,  its  decision  in  this  case  will  probably  settle 
the  constitutionality  of  the  court's  main  powers.  The 
court's  chief  defense,  in  view  of  the  recent  District  of 
Columbia  minimum  wage  case,  will  be  that  its  wage-regu- 
lating powers  extend  only  to  industries  affected  with  a 
public  interest,  and  are  to  be  used  only  in  public  emer- 
gencies, when  the  police  power  can  be  justly  invoked.  The 
question  of  the  prohibition  by  the  law  of  picketing  and  of 
strikes  is  not  likely  to  be  raised  unless  the  Supreme  Court 
brings  it  up.  The  attack  on  the  law  will  follow  the  famil- 
iar lines  of  undue  restriction  of  freedom  of  contract  and 
taking  of  property  without  due  process  of  law. 

One  last  thing  to  be  observed  is  that  the  character  of  the 
defense  is  such  as  definitely  interprets  the  law  as  an  emer- 
gency statute,  not  to  be  invoked  unless  some  threat  to  the 
public  safety,  health  or  well-being  exists;  and  thus  commits 
the  court  to  that  doctrine  in  the  future.  That  interpre- 
tation is  not  without  its  difficulties ;  the  law  appears  to  pro- 
hibit certain  acts  (such  as  picketing)  in  the  enumerated 
industries  under  all  circumstances. 

If  the  Supreme  Court  finds  against  the  law,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  radically  reformed.  If  it  sustains  it,  the  decision 
will  strengthen  the  support  of  the  law  in  the  state.  The 
present  governor  is  not  likely  to  put  any  new  hindrances  in 
the  way  of  its  proper  operation — at  least  no  more  than 
Allen  did.  But  the  court  will  still  have  to  reckon  with  all 
the  difficulties  its  past  existence  has  revealed. 

HERBERT  FEIS 


Fund — But  Not  Foundation 

THE  American  Fund  for  Public  Service  has  just  given 
out  a  statement  of  its  activities  for  the  six  months 
ending  with  January  i.  (See  the  SURVEY,  July  15,  1922, 
p.  498.)  The  immediate  occasion  for  this  statement  is 
the  recent  public  attack  of  Samuel  Gompers  on  the  ground 
that  the  fund  is  a  revolutionary  organization  with  which 
it  is  improper  for  the  labor  movement  to  deal. 

This  fund  of  $850,000  is  the  greater  part  of  the  inheri- 
tance left  Charles  Garland  by  his  father.  In  making  the 
gift  Mr,  Garland  said: 

It  is  my  desire  that  through  the  Fund  the  money  be  turned 
over  to  individuals  and  to  groups  of  individuals.  These  shall 
be  trusted  to  use  it  to  the  benefit  of  mankind — to  the  benefit 
of  poor  as  much  as  rich,  of  black  as  much  as  white,  of  foreigners 
as  much  as  citizens,  of  so-called  criminals  as  much  as  the  un- 
condemned.  They  shall  be  trusted  not  to  use  it  to  the  advan- 
tage of  one  individual  as  opposed  to  another,  of  one  group  as 
opposed  to  .another,  of  one  class  or  one  nation  as  opposed  to 
another. 

The  board  of  trustees  had  no  interest  in  conserving  the 
principal  or  in  building  up  a  great  foundation  which 
might,  on  the  strength  of  its  money,  become  dictatorial. 
Agreement  was  reached  to  make  no  distinction  between 
income  and  principal,  but  to  give  or  loan  such  amounts  of 
money  as  seemed  best  to  promote  progress  in  the  move- 
ments which  most  interested  the  board.  The  board  has  de- 
cided to  use  the  fund  primarily  for  producers'  movements, 
as  expressed  in  the  work  of  organized  labor  and  farmers, 
and  in  work  directly  in  their  interest  through  research  and 
investigation,  publication  and  distribution,  workers'  educa- 
tion, experimental  industrial  enterprises,  including  pro- 
ducers' and  consumers'  cooperation,  and  also  in  the  pro- 
tection of  minorities  through  publicity  and  legal  defense. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  applications  for  aid  from  the 
fund  were  received  during  the  first  six  months,  of  which 
148  were  for  personal  aid  or  investments  in  inventions  or 
profit-making  enterprises  and  were  not  therefore  consid- 
ered. A  singularly  large  number  of  the  148  came  from 
farmers  in  distress.  Forty-nine  applications  have  been  favor- 
ably acted  upon,  four  are  still  under  consideration,  114 
were  rejected. 

The  total  appropriated  is  $24,985.50,  of  which  $2,000 
was  for  the  relief  of  the  starving  and  destitute  coal  miners 
in  District  No.  2  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  at  Cresson, 
Pennsylvania;  $1,000  to  the  Brookwood  Labor  College  at 
Katonah,  New  York;  $5,000  to  the  Rand  School  of  Social 
Science  in  New  York  City;  $500  to  the  Ferrer  School  at 
Stelton,  New  Jersey;  $500  to  the  Teachers  Union  for  its 
campaign  to  repeal  the  Lusk  laws;  $3,365  to  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Colored  People 
for  an  educational  campaign  in  connection  with  the  Fed- 
eral Anti-Lynching  bill.  The  amount  spent  for  publicity 
and  publications,  $3,820,  has  gone  to  the  Federated  Press 
of  Chicago,  the  World  Tomorrow  of  New  York  City,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  New  York  City  and 
the  Liberator,  also  of  New  York  City.  The  sum  of  $7,900 
has  gone  to  the  League  for  Industrial  Democracy  and  the 
Workers  Health  Bureau  for  educational  propaganda,  and 
$900  for  legal  defense  work  in  connection  with  the  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  trial  in  Boston  and  the  trial  of  Jacob  Cohen  in 
Memphis.  Loans  amounted  to  $107,450,  of  which  $25,750 
was  repaid  before  the  last  of  January.  These  loans  were 
made  under  various  conditions  and  for  various  periods  to 
the  United  Mine  Workers  District  No.  2;  the  House  of 
the  Masses,  in  Detroit;  Brookwood  Labor  College;  the  Fed- 
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eral  Labor  Union  of  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands;  the  Mid- 
land Empire  Cooperative  Publishing  Association  of  Bil- 
lings, Montana;  the  Labor  Age,  New  York  City;  the  New 
York  Call ;  Minnesota  Daily  Star  of  Minneapolis ;  the  Okla- 
homa Leader;  the  Messenger  Publishing  Company  of  New 
York  City;  the  Labor  Defense  Council  of  Chicago;  the 
Labor  Defense  Council  of  New  York;  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania;  the 
Workers  Defense  Union  of  New  York  City;  the  Brooklyn 
Urban  League  of  Brooklyn;  the  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  New 
York  City;  the  League  for  Mutual  Aid  of  New  York 
City,  and  the  Cooperative  Glove  Association  of  Chicago. 

None  of  these  enterprises  could  probably  expect  help 
from  any  of  the  funds  previously  established  in  America, 
and  yet  all  of  them  so  far  as  the  board  can  determine  are 
actively  furthering  the  things  which  should  flourish  in  a 
republic — the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  equality  before 
the  law,  relief  of  those  suffering  through  industrial  dis- 
putes, experiments  in  better  industrial  organization. 

This  fund  may  mark  the  beginning  of  something  quite 
different  from  anything  heretofore  attempted  in  the  dis- 
semination of  large  fortunes,  the  putting  of  surplus  capital 
into  immediate  use. 

"  I  feel  personally,"  wrote  Mr.  Garland,  "  that  the 
money  should  be  distributed  as  fast  as  it  can  be  put  into 
reb'able  hands.  .  .  .  For  with  the  crying  needs  there 
are  in  the  world  today  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  hold 
money  unless  human  compassion  is  pretty  well  smothered 
in  theories.  If  we  feel  that  money  can  help  we  ought  to 
strive  to  give  that  help  now  ..." 

Sweaters,  Saloons,  Sweatshops 

FORMERLY  the  business  of  producing  some  new  thing 
seemed  to  start  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  so  far  as  indus- 
trial conditions  were  concerned,  and  climb  slowly  up  to 
decency  as  public  opinion  crystallized  into  regulatory  laws. 
The  work  of  weaving  cloth  in  factories  sacrificed  the  work- 
ers to  the  product  for  decades.  Regulation  of  hours  and 
wages,  sanitation  and  safety  have  come  at  the  price  of  strikes, 
lockouts  and  general  public  indignation.  But  the  textile 
mill's  youngest  offspring,  the  outer-wear  knit  goods  industry, 
is  having  no  such  experience.  It  would  seem  that  we  have 
passed  the  stage  of  demonstrating  everything  all  over  from 
the  beginning  whenever  we  start  a  new  industry. 

The  outer-wear  knit  goods  industry  is  not  only  new  but  it 
is  typically  American.  We  make  more  knit  goods  than  the 
United  Kingdom,  Germany  and  France,  combined.  The 
value  of  our  product  has  increased  176  per  cent  from  1914  to 
1919,  when  it  reached  the  figure  of  $713,140,000.  The 
home  of  these  knitting  factories  is  in  the  boroughs  of  Brook- 
lyn and  Queens,  in  Greater  New  York.  In  the  Ridgewood 
section  of  Brooklyn,  the  very  center  of  the  industry,  there 
K  a  sweater  factory  in  almost  every  former  saloon — practi- 
cally one  in  each  block.  This  new  industry  sprang  up  sud- 
denly and  without  specific  regulations.  In  March  of  this 
year  a  strike,  largely  "  non-acrimonious,"  was  called  pri- 
marily to  enforce  the  recognition  of  the  union.  When  the 
state  Department  of  Labor  was  unable  to  bring  about  a  con- 
ference, an  investigation  was  asked  for — both  by  the  employ- 
ers, who  believed  there  were  no  dark  spots  in  the  industry, 
and  by  the  workers.  The  strike  is  still  pending  and  the 
report  of  the  investigation  is  just  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Women  in  Industry. 

Though  the  establishments  are  usually  small  ones  doing 


contract  work  for  jobbers,  though  the  physical  conditions  are 
unstandardized  and  scientifically  planned  workshops  are  rare, 
they  do  in  general  comply  with  the  labor  law.  The  basic 
hours  average  less  than  48  a  w«ek.  The  median  basic  wage 
for  men  is  between  $35  and  $40  a  week;  for  women,  who 
outnumber  the  men  two  to  one,  between  $21  and  $22.  The 
processes  are  highly  skilled  and  the  accident  rate,  while  above 
that  in  the  clothing  industry,  is  below  that  for  cotton  yarn, 
confectionery  or  paper  boxes.  There  are  possibilities  of  a 
good  job  for  those  working  in  this  new  industry. 

But  these  are  as  yet  merely  possibilities,  for  it  is  the  custom 
to  give  out  home  work,  and  years  of  experience  have  shown 
the  difficulty  of  regulating  this  as  to  hours,  age  of  workers, 
sanitary  conditions  or  pay.  While  the  basic  hours  are  short, 
the  overtime  is  excessive — sometimes  reaching  beyond  60 
hours  a  week — and  is  not  usually  paid  for  at  the  customary 
rate  of  one  and  a  half  the  basic  rate.  Moreover  it  is  not  an 
all-the-year-round  job.  The  report  says: 

Whether  or  not  a  wage  is  adequate  depends  upon  the  number 
of  months  the  worker  can  count  upon  receiving  it.  The  outer 
knit  wear  industry  is  highly  seasonable.  The  length  of  the  sea- 
son varies  with  each  product  and  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
each  shop.  Until  the  wage  rates  of  workers  are  computed  a 
full  year,  no  fair  estimate  of  wage  earning  can  be  reached. 

The  seasons  vary  with  the  product  manufactured.  As  for 
example  wool  sweaters  are  made  from  February  till  late  sum- 
mer. Bathing  suits  and  silk  neckties  from  September  to  Feb- 
ruary. A  few  factories  have  overcome  the  seasonal  tendency 
by  the  coordination  of  two  products  such  as  sweaters  in 
summer  and  bathing  suits  in  winter. 

The  things  that  stand  between  this  industry  as  it  is  and 
the  good  job  it  might  become,  can  largely  be  got  rid  of  by 
better  management  and  a  more  social  point  of  view.  Home 
work,  which  is  another  name  for  the  sweat  shop,  is  not 
necessary  to  this  or  any  other  form  of  mass  production.  The 
more  scientifically  a  factory  is  run  the  less  overtime  is  neces- 
sary. And  if  some  employers  can  operate  the  year  round  by 
dovetailing  the  making  of  sweaters,  neckties  and  bathing  suits, 
other  employers  can  accomplish  the  same  thing  by  bringing 
tricolette,  scarfs,  jersey  cloth  and  tricotine  into  the  cycle. 
This  rapidly  growing  industry  has  begun  at  the  point  where 
law,  the  unions  and  public  opinion  have  set  the  standards, 
but  it  has  already  developed  the  dark  spots  of  home  work, 
excessive  overtime,  and  unemployment. 


TWO  YEARS  AGO  a  handful  of  people  who  thought  of 
adult  workers'  education  as  a  worth-while  adventure  sent  out 
a  call  to  a  group  of  like-minded  teachers  and  trade  unionists 
for  an  informal  conference  to  be  held  in  New  York  City.  To 
those  who  assembled  it  seemed  like  a  seed  planted  in  uncertain 
soil.  At  the  second  convention,  a  plan  was  proposed  looking 
toward  an  organic  cooperation  of  the  Workers  Education 
Bureau  with  the  Educational  Department  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  At  the  time  of  the  third  annual  con- 
vention, held  last  month,  the  modified  endorsement  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  had  been  secured,  and  inter- 
national unions,  state  federations  of  labor,  central  bodies  and 
other  members  of  the  trade-union  movement  had  become  active 
members  of  the  bureau.  Throughout  the  meetings,  it  was 
insistently  emphasized  that  workers'  education  like  government 
must  come  from  the  people,  must  be  the  voluntary  expression 
of  the  worker,  and  that  the  responsibility  for  its  initiation  and 
conduct  must  rest  upon  the  worker.  The  workers  have  realized 
also  that  the  exercise  of  control  is  itself  educational  and  are 
exercising  it  in  complete  accordance  with  the  principles  of  adult 
education  as  well  as  with  trade-union  policy. 
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Respectable  Nonentities 


AY  a  high  school  teacher  be  permitted  a  few 
remarks  on  high  school  teaching?  I  entered 
the  vocation  through  chance;  I  have  remained 
in  it  for  five  years  through  love  of  the  workj 
!  tut  I  am  now  convinced  that  I  cannot  make  it  a  life  occu- 
tation.  Here  are  some  of  my  reasons : 

A  high  school  teacher  cannot  grow  intellectually  to  the 
imit  of  his  inborn  capacities.  He  must  remain  a  timid  indi- 
idual,  constantly  endeavoring  to  placate  his  superiors  and 
:o  be  popular  with  the  students  by  pretending  that  an  ideal 
ugh  school  is  one  with  victorious  athletic  teams.  He 
rannot  expect  the  degree  of  freedom  accorded  professors  in 
mr  more  liberal  colleges.  He  is  an  unskilled  laborer, 
(irorking  on  jobs  of  every  sort,  necessary  to  the  community 
jut  despised.  He  is  publicly  lauded  and  privately  ridiculed 
jy  preacher  and  business  man.  He  cannot  hope  for  the 
standing  which  his  education  and  experience  might  command 
in  another  profession. 

We  high  school  teachers  are  failures  because  we  do  not 
emphasize  material  things.  We  accept  meager  salaries  and 
see  little  in  the  game  of  advertising,  bond  selling  or  other 
ramifications  of  a  business  career.  We  have  no  reason  to  be 
proud.  We  are  unvarnished  hacks. 

We  graduated  from  college  having  specialized,  let  us  say, 
in  mathematics.  In  the  course  of  two  years  we  have  pre- 
sided over  classes  in  elocution,  biology,  economics,  vocational 
guidance,  sociology,  German  and  chemistry.  We  get  no 
intellectual  stimulation  from  our  neighbors  in  the  school. 
Outside  the  school  we  are  addressed  as  "  professor,"  by 
elderly  people  who  do  not  know  us.  We  become  experts  in 
sitting  through  lengthy  prayer 
meetings  and  meaningless  ser- 
mons. We  develop  remark- 
able skill  in  dodging  revivals. 
Our  names  are  coupled,  in 
turn,  with  every  eligible  girl 
between  fourteen  and  forty  in 
the  community.  About  once 
a  month  a  preacher  "  cheers  " 
us  by  saying :  "  Next  to  the 
ministry,  brothers  and  sisters, 
there  is  no  greater  calling 
than  that  of  the  teacher.  The 
opportunity  to  mold  our  youth  - 

into  citizens  is  unlimited.     I 

sometimes  believe  that  they  are  even  on  a  level  with  those 
who  follow  in  God's  footsteps." 

If  we  want  to  change  our  locations,  we  apply  at  a  teacher's 
agency.  Assuring  the  manager,  usually  an  ex-professor 
with  an  undying  love  for  the  profession,  that  we  belong  to 
a  respectable  lodge,  attend  church  (or  pretend  to  do  so), 
have  never  been  dismissed  for  cause  and  so  on,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  fill  out  the  application  blank.  We  understand  and 
agree  that  5  per  cent  of  our  first  year's  salary  is  to  go  to  the 
agency  for  offering  us  its  expert  assistance. 


'  The  high  school  teacher  must  remain  a 
timid  individual,  constantly  endeavoring  to 
placate  his  superiors.  In  the  course  of  five 
years,  I  have  been  warned,  officially  or  other- 
wise, to  refrain  from  discussing  organized 
labor,  the  Negro  problem,  evolution,  the 
miners'  strike,  dancing,  card-playing,  the 
controversy  between  the  chiropractors  and 
the  allopaths,  and  government  control  of 
railroads." — DAVID  H.  PIERCE 


We  underscore  three  times  those  subjects  we  prefer  to 
teach,  draw  two  lines  under  those  we  have  taught,  and  add 
a  single  line  for  those  branches  we  can  teach.  Having  cov- 
ered possibly  twenty  subjects,  we  are  ready  to  prove  to  any 
school  board  within  five  hundred  miles  that  we  are  the  most 
educated,  experienced  and  docile  individual  our  alma  mater 
has  produced  in  a  decade.  We  prepare  a  barrage  of  testi- 
monials from  board  members  who  never  entered  our  class- 
room, preachers  with  whom  we  have  never  had  a  frank 
discussion  and  college  instructors  who  must  rack  their 
memories  to  recall  us. 

The  fact  that  we  may  be  specialists  in  one  or  two  branches 
is  immaterial.  The  agency  wants  its  5  per  cent  and  we 
want  a  job.  We  never  allow  ourselves  to  be  discounte- 
nanced by  strange  requests.  A  colleague  tells  me  that  in 
applying  for  his  first  position  he  received  a  telegram  from 
an  agency,  asking,  "  Can  you  teach  sociology?  "  He  replied 
at  once  in  the  affirmative,  secured  the  position  and  was 
reasonably  successful.  After  he  had  assumed  his  duties  he 
frankly  said :  "  Sociology  was  new  to  me.  I  had  to  look  in 
the  dictionary  to  find  what  the  word  meant." 

A  teacher  who  had  specialized  in  Latin,  taught,  within  a 
few  years,  algebra,  English,  civics,  German  and  Spanish  as 
well  as  his  preferred  subject.  One  woman,  trained  as  an 
instructor  in  the  domestic  arts,  was  assigned  a  hash  of  house- 
hold arithmetic,  calisthenics,  music  and  story  telling.  This 
is  the  lot  of  the  great  majority  of  high  school  teachers.  We 
are  doomed  to  be  intellectually  unskilled  laborers,)  masters 
of  nothing. 

Knowing  nothing  thoroughly,  unable  to  take  pride  in  his 

skill  or  to  feel  a  sense  of  mas- 
=  tery,  the  high  school  teacher 
cannot  be  a  real  scholar.  He 
cannot  achieve  a  critical  intel- 
ligence. He  thinks,  as  he 
teaches,  without  depth.  One 
need  never  fear,  when  he  is 
invited  to  meet  a  group  of  his 
colleagues  socially,  that  he 
will  have  to  exert  himself 
mentally.  Nowhere  on  Main 
Street  is  a  critical  discussion 
or  Serious  conversation  more 
—  taboo  than  among  high  school 
teachers.  The  weather,  the 

children,  a  show,  a  concert,  school  politics  and  a  few  empty 
platitudes  comprise  our  subjects  of  conversation.  We  can't 
discuss  literature  because  we  know  little  about  it.  We  are 
unable  to  follow  the  developments  in  any  field  of  knowl- 
edge because  we  have  lost  interest  in  special  lines.  Our 
teachers  know  little  of  their  subjects  beyond  the  text  books 
they  are  using. 

Indeed,  for  intellectual  stimulation,  the  last  place  to  go 
is  to  a  group  of  teachers.  Discussions  about  capital  and  labor 
foreign  events,  local  civic  affairs  or  even  important  move 
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ments  in  education,  itself,  is  limited  to  the  barest  and  most 
elementary  observations.  If  one  were  to  mention  Bryan 
and  evolution,  or  the  Reverend  Dr.  Grant  and  Bishop 
Manning,  or  the  higher  criticism,  our  confreres  would 
stand  aghast  and  the  subject  of  conversation  would  be  hastily 
changed. 

Perhaps  all  this  is  for  the  best.  A  West  Virginia  news- 
paper baldly  states  that  "  one  of  the  few  arcadias  left  is 
the  realm  of  the  teacher."  This  editor  is  unusually  frank: 
"  Teachers  should  not  discuss  controversial  subjects.  They 
should  be  thankful  that  they  can  have  the  benefits  of  this 
little  heaven  on  earth  and  be  willing  to  pay  for  it  with 
their  silence." 

Too,  there  is  the  feeling,  which  I  have  even  heard 
expressed,  that  unless  you  are  a  college  teacher- your  opinion 
is  of  no  weight.  Why  this  legend  should  prevail  is  not 
wholly  clear.  Intimate  contact  with  academic  individuals 
does  not  raise  in  us  that  awe  which  should  go  with  oracular 
and  infallible  wisdom. 

The  story  of  the  high  school  teacher  and  his  academic 
bondage  is  still  unwritten. 

In  his  social  life  the  high  school  teacher  has  not  emanci- 
pated himself  from  the  mores  of  the  small  town.  Restric- 
tions stand  in  the  way  of  his  natural  enjoyments.  Probably 
all  teachers  in  small  towns  have  been  warned  to  refrain 
from  dancing.  When  our  boarding-house  mistress,  a  terri- 
bly conscientious  soul,  went  away  to  attend  a  funeral,  some 
of  us  found  it  possible  to  enjoy  the  first  dance  we  had  had 
in  months.  The  same  good  lady  had  stopped  us  in  an  earlier 
dance,  fearing  that  our  waltzing  would  corrupt  her  four- 
year-old  daughter!  From  such  petty  controls  teachers 
inwardly  rebel,  and  they  often  take  to  dancing  and  smoking 
with  the  bravado  of  an  adolescent. 

Physicians,  lawyers  and  engineers  do  not  permit  the  most 
conservative  elements  to  dictate  their  social  life.  Teachers 
do.  They  tamely  submit  when  an  ignorant  village  parson 
raves  at  dancing  and  the  sin  of  an  occasional  game  of  bridge. 
And  the  teacher  mutters  that  he  "  sees  no  harm  in  dancing 
if  not  carried  to  excess,"  or  "  It's  better  for  the  children  to 
dance  in  school  than  to  go  to  the  unsupervised  public 
dances."  He  thinks  that  by  uttering  these  platitudes,  which 
are  accepted  by  practically  all  intelligent  persons,  he  has 
aligned  himself  forever  with  progressive  people. 

If  the  high  school  teacher  is  to  be  considered  a  necessary 
evil,  his  plight  is  hopeless.  If  he  is  to  be  forced  to  teach 
subjects  he  knows  poorly,  he  will  remain  a  hack.  If  his 
spirit  is  to  be  broken  in  the  fight  against  the  athletic  craze 
and  in  favor  of  a  little  learning,  his  future  is  hopeless.  I 
have  known  teachers  to  be  dismissed  for  combating  shady 
athletics.  Others  have  been  forced  out  because  they  expected 
children  of  influential  parents  to  do  a  little  work  for  their 
credits.  In  the  course  of  five  years,  I  have  been  warned, 
officially  or  otherwise,  to  refrain  from  discussing  organized 
labor,  the  Negro  problem,  evolution,  the  miners'  strike, 
dancing,  card-playing,  the  Controversy  between  the  chiro- 
practors and  the  allopaths,  and  government  control  of 
railroads. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  I  did  not  believe  high  school 
teaching  could  be  made  a  real  profession.  I  said  this  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  program  necessary  to  such  an  end 
would  be  countenanced  by  the  authorities.  They  wish  us 
to  remain  as  bulwarks  of  a  futile  respectability.  Improve- 
ments in  school  methods  do  not  touch  the  subject  of  educa- 
tional aims.  We  bow  before  theological  conservatism;  we 
are  silent  before  militarism;  we  say  nothing  to  arouse 


entrenched    capitalism.      Social    evils    are    minimized;    an 
instead  of  fighting  current  prejudices  we  share  them. 

But  I  cannot  close  without  offering  a  program.     First 
would  place  security  of  tenure.    After  a  probationary  perio 
of  not  more  than  three  years  we  should  be  secure  in  ou 
positions.    Nor  should  this  "  security  "  include  an  arbitrar 
"  joker,"  by  giving  the  superintendent  authority  to  remov 
a  teacher  at  will  upon  some  hazy  charge  of  incompatibility 
insubordination,  or  the  like.     We  teachers  should  not  afl 
be  molded  to  the  superintendent's  type. 

A  vital  organization  of  the  teachers  is  absolutel; 
essential. 

Intelligent  placement  is  a  third  requisite.  A  teacher  o 
Latin  should  not  be  compelled  to  handle  English,  solii 
geometry  and  music.  The  increase  in  consolidated  higl 
schools  makes  bad  placement  less  excusable. 

With  these  three  changes,  high  school  teaching  migh 
become  professional.  But  I  do  not  feel  that  these  change 
can  be  expected.  We  are  in  a  period  of  readjustments 
the  trend  of  events  is  mainly  "  back  to  normalcy."  A  libera 
school  policy  can  scarcely  be  expected.  Hence,  many  o 
us  who  would  really  like  to  remain  in  the  teaching  grou] 
will  aim  to  get  into  some  other  vocation  as  quickly  as  pos 
sible  in  order  to  escape  the  stigma  of  being  respectabli 
nonentities.  DAVID  H.  PIERCE 

A  New  Curriculum 

LINCOLN  SCHOOL,  Teachers'  College,  is  experiment 
ing  with  many  things,  including  the  school  curriculum 
The  results  of  researches  in  a  single  subject-field,  biology 
have  just  been  published  by  Charles  W.  Finley  and  Otis  W 
Caldwell.  As  an  illustration  of  the  reconstructive  worl 
that  must  be  done  in  connection  with  every  phase  of  th< 
school's  program  this  report,  Biology  and  the  Public  Press 
is  recommended  to  every  open-minded  teacher.  The  princi 
pies  underlying  the  report  are  fundamental  in  curriculun 
organization. 

Many  school  men  hold  the  theory  that  "  learning  mus 
be  carefully  controlled  and  accurately  measured  "  if  it  is  t< 
be  counted  as  education.  Teachers  have  been  known  to  bi 
contemptuous  of  information  taken  on  outside  the  schools 
To  be  sure,  this  attitude  is  more  common  in  the  colleges  thai 
in  the  lower  schools.  College  authorities  quite  generall; 
refuse  credit  for  work  done  outside  a  conventional  class 
room,  including  work  of  that  nature  offered  for  admissioi 
to  the  colleges.  "  Standardized  units  of  information  "  an 
regarded  as  ideal  counters  for  reckoning  the  educationa 
standing  of  an  individual.  Most  schools  are  now  dealinj 
out  their  wares  in  the  form  of  these  interchangeable  units 
The  method  makes  for  simplicity  of  administration  and  foi 
easy  accounting  of  credits  as  students  come  and  go. 

But  the  method  has  its  defects.  Children  often  know 
things  ahead  of  time.  Teachers  are  not  infrequently  embar 
rassed  by  pupils  who  insist  upon  mentioning  subjects  day: 
or  weeks  ahead  of  schedule,  or  by  finding  that  some  carefull} 
protected  lesson  is  "  old  stuff  "  to  the  class.  Life  refuse 
to  be  graded  to  the  service  of  these  units.  The  world  goe; 
right  on  nourishing  the  children  with  all  sorts  of  material 
never  asking  the  consent  of  the  teacher ;  and  it  will  continue 
to  do  this  (lawless)  thing. 

Would  it  not  be  well,  therefore,  for  the  school  to  tak< 
into  more  definite  account  the  learning  that  goes  on  in  th< 
non-school  experience  of  children?  Mr.  Finley  and  Mr 
Caldwell  insist  that  the  school  must  do  so.  They  hav< 
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Jintorked  out  their  findings  with  a  view  to  developing  a  cur- 
'culum  that  will  include  the  information  secured  outside 
tlte  school. 

io|  The  principles  upon  which  this  new  curriculum  should 
Mf;  based  have  been  fairly  clear  for  some  time.     A  child's 
-•cpcrience  is  never  a  unity;  but  if  he  is  ever  to  attain  any- 
»iiing   like   self-integration   and   self-control   his    experience 
ty;iust  not  be  ruthlessly  disrupted,  nor  must  obstacles  to  its 
aljnification  be  needlessly  multiplied  or  interposed.    Academic 
istitutions  are  guilty  of  maintaining  the  fiction  that  school 
•  iences,   that   is,   lessons  supposed   to   be   taken   on   in 
:hools,   are   different   from  the  experiences  that  come  to 
rinilJren  in  homes  and  streets  and  shops.    Academic  experi- 
linces  are  to  be  carefully  segregated:  these  count  for  "credit." 
jjj.Tie  academic  world  and  the  real  world  fight  for  dominance 
i  the  experience  of  the  child.     Whichever  wins  the  child 
(it)ses,  for  the  struggle  and  the  result  both  mean  fragmenta- 
4  ion  of  personality ;  in  extreme  cases,  dissociation  of  person- 
s'lity.     A  justifiable  curriculum  will  make  for  integrity  of 
Jhe  child's  experience,  not  for  its  disintegration. 
it    The    newspapers,    magazines    and    current    books    carry 
cargoes  of  biological  information  or  misinformation. 
-,  The  community  and  its  children  are  fed  on  this  material. 
The  facts  or  lies  here  retailed  are  at  least  as  effective  in  de- 
'eloping  eventual  states  of  mind  as  are  the  materials  studied 
n  schools.     The  school  must  recognize  this  fact.     More- 
>ver,  children  begin  to  learn  before  they  go  to  school;  they 
earn  from  many  sources  while  they  are  going  to  school,  and 
t  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  able  to  learn  even  after  they 
cave  school.     Mr.   Finley  and   Mr.   Caldwell   insist   that 
:he     time     has    come    when   the    school's  curriculum  must 
reckon  with  that  part,  at  least,  of  the  non-academic  world 
if  information  which  comes  to  the  children  in  the  news- 
papers.   "  In  order  to  know  what  the  school  must  teach  we 
have  first  to  determine  what  kinds  of  information  the  public 
is  now  using."     In  addition,  it  were  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  determine  what  kinds  of  information  the  children  are 
now  getting  in  their  out-of-school  hours  and  years. 

Having  studied  492  newspapers,  which  carried  a  total 
of  3,061  biological  articles,  long  and  short,  the  authors  of 
this  report  come  to  some  interesting  conclusions.  They 
find  that  the  articles  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  health, 
animals,  plants  and  food  are  usually  free  from  gross  mis- 
statements  of  fact,  their  defects  consisting  in  being  sometimes 
too  dogmatic  on  questions  that  are  still  controversial.  More- 
over, "  Newspapers  appear  to  be  more  up  to  date  in  things 
biological  than  are  college  and  high  school  texts  in  the 
subject."  Finally,  "  Since  these  types  of  biological  knowl- 
edge are  going  to  the  public  in  such  large  quantities  and 
over  the  whole  country,  the  course  in  school  biology  should 
consider  them  as  part  of  the  legitimate  foundation  upon 
which  to  proceed  in  constructing  a  course  of  study." 

This  latter  conclusion  is  revolutionary  in  educational 
procedure.  If  the  principle  could  be  generalized  and  in- 
telligently applied,  we  might  find  ourselves  in  a  new  edu- 
cational era.  The  school  would  assuredly  be  brought  back 
into  the  life  and  thought  and,  maybe,  the  work  of  the 
community.  Children  would  begin  to  see  some  connection 
between  their  ordinary  experiences  and  the  lessons  taught 
in  school.  The  school  would  find  itself  engaged  in  the 
positive  process  of  integrating  the  experiences  of  its  pupils 
instead  of  further  disintegrating  them.  And,  eventually, 
a  real  intelligence,  compact  of  the  experiences  of  living  and 
the  wisdom  of  learning,  would  begin  to  emerge  into  the 
leadership  and  guidance  of  our  community  affairs. 


The  authors  of  this  report  have  here  given  concrete  ex- 
pression to  an  educational  principle  long  held  by  theorists. 
The  curriculum  of  any  school  must  be  so  constructed  as 
to  provide  the  factual,  critical  and  reconstructive  experi- 
ences which  the  child  needs  and  which  are  not  already  being 
provided  for  him  by  the  common  life.  This  principle  is 
difficult  of  application  and  its  complete  development  will 
compel  thorough  criticism  of  every  aspect  of  the  school's 
work  in  relation  to  the  life  of  the  community.  But  this 
task,  though  big,  is  not  insuperable.  Broken  into  parts  of 
handy  size,  it  can  be  readily  surrounded.  Mr.  Finley  and 
Mr".  Caldwell  have  demonstrated  how  the  thing  can 
be  done. 

Certain  Social  Studies 

A  BOY  hurrying  home  from  school  about  five  o'clock 
was  stopped  by  a  man  who  inquired  as  to  the  reasons 
for  his  being  so  late.  He  replied  that  he  had  been  kept 
after  school  to  learn  civics.  "What  is  that?"  he  was 
asked.  "  Oh,  it  is  something  in  a  book  at  school,"  he  re- 
plied. "Do  we  have  civics  outside  the  school?"  was  the 
next  query.  "  I  don't  think  so,  Mister,  unless  I  should 
take  the  book  home,  and  you  bet  I  won't  do  that,"  responded 
the  boy. 

With  this  story  Harry  H.  Moore,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Teaching  Citizenship,  opens  his  re- 
port on  the  Status  of  Certain  Social  Studies  in  High 
Schools,  which  has  just  been  published  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education.  Thirteen  thousand  high  schools  were 
asked,  in  January,  1922,  to  report  on  their  experiences  with 
civics,  economics,  sociology,  current  events  and  any  other 
courses  that  were  of  a  distinctly  social  character.  Replies 
were  received  from  6,600  of  these  schools.  The  analysis 
and  summary  of  these  replies  are  given  in  the  present  publi- 
cation, Bulletin  45,  1922. 

According  to  these  figures,  the  old  civics  course  is  losing 
ground.  But  other  social  science  courses  are  more  than 
making  up  for  this  not  wholly  unwelcome  loss.  Com- 
munity civics  courses  have  almost  doubled  in  the  last  three 
years.  Economics  courses  have  increased  in  great  numbers. 
Sociological  courses  have  grown  more  than  two  hundred 
per  cent.  The  number  of  high  schools  offering  modern 
courses  in  one  or  more  of  the  social  sciences  has  increased 
fifty  per  cent.  The  table  presented  herewith  shows  the 
percentage  of  schools  reporting  which  offer  one  or  more 
studies  of  this  modern  social  type. 

The  greatest  gain  has  been  made  by  sociology.  1,616  of 
the  6,600  high  schools  reporting  offer  courses  in  this 
subject.  6n  of  these  schools  have  made  sociology  a  re- 
quired '  subject.  In  connection  with  this  teaching  the 
students  make  outside  observations  and  investigations  in 
many  of  the  schools.  In  some  schools  the  students  engage 
in  both  class  and  individual  projects  in  connection  with  the 
sociology  course.  These  projects  include  organizing 
schools,  beautifying  the  countryside,  working  out  plans  of 
recreation,  dramatic  clubs  and  the  like,  surveying  roads 
that  will  make  for  social  communication,  planning  for 
sanitary  improvements  of  the  community. 

In  a  few  instances  the  teaching  of  these  social  studies  has 
been  adversely  criticised.  The  number  is  surprisingly  few, 
112  in  all  out  of  6,600  schools  reporting.  These  criticisms 
include  objections  to  the  theory  of  evolution  (the  most 
unpopular,  with  an  adverse  criticism  from  nineteen  schools), 
sex  problems,  fear  of  propaganda  (reported  eight  times), 
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and  the  belief  that  such  subjects  are  too  advanced.  Social- 
ists object  (eight  times)  that  such  teaching  is  usually  un- 
fair. Parents  confuse  sociology  with  socialism.  And  a  few 
miscellaneous  persons  object  to  various  items  of  informa- 
tion either  in  some  text  or  reference  book  or  brought  up 
in  class  discussion. 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  secured  from  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  relative  standing  of  the  various  states  (in  re- 
spect to  the  proportion  of  schools  reporting)  which 
offer  one  or  more  social  studies  of  the  modern  type 
in  the  high  schools: 


States                Per  cent 
District  of  Columbia  100 

Wyoming    100 

North  Dakota 99 

New  Jersey 94 

Idaho 92 

Utah    92 

Wisconsin   91 

Minnesota  88 

California 86 

West  Virginia  86 

Pennsylvania    86 

South  Dakota   85 

Iowa    83 

Ohio    82 

Alabama   82 

Montana 81 

Arizona 81 

Missouri  79 

Massachusetts    78 

Vermont   73 

Washington    72 

New  York  71 

North  Carolina  ....  70 

Arkansas 70 

Rhode  Island   69 


States                Per  cent 

New  Hampshire  ...  68 

Texas    68 

Kansas    68 

Nevada    67 

Maryland   66 

Illinois 65 

Connecticut    64 

Virginia   63 

Colorado 62 

Georgia 61 

Oklahoma 61 

Mississippi    60 

Delaware    60 

Nebraska  59 

Michigan 59 

Florida 58 

New  Mexico 54 

Indiana 54 

Maine 53 

Oregon  52 

Tennessee  52 

Kentucky   49 

Louisiana   38 

South  Carolina   ....  13 


Reconstruction  in  Education 

T  TN  EXPECTED  reinforcements  to  the  liberalizing  pro- 
\J  gram  in  education  are  appearing.  Among  the  most 
unexpected  and  most  welcome  of  these  forces  we  must  list 
the  American  Defense  Society,  Inc.,  of  116  East  24th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

In  commenting  upon  the  article  The  War  Department 
Turns  Educator  (see  SURVEY  MIDMONTHLY  for  April, 
1923,  p.  89),  C.  R.  Mann,  chairman  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment's Advisory  Board  on  Training,  writes: 

It  seems  to  me  you  have  missed  the  point  ...  in  the 
long  argument  in  regard  to  specifications.  Your  point  of  view 
is  the  one  that  every  one  takes  when  they  first  hear  about  it. 
It  is  the  opinion  one  forms  from  reading  documents  on  the 
subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  work  does  not  pan  out  that 
way  in  practice.  After  several  years  of  extensive  experiment 
with  the  matter,  we  have  found  out  how  to  write  specifications 
and  to  use  them  in  training  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the 
required  skills  quickly  and  at  the  same  time  develop  the 
initiative  and  resourcefulness  of  the  men  and  open  up  oppor- 
tunities for  them  to  grow  as  far  as  they  are  able. 

In  support  of  this  contentien,  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of 
Reconstruction  in  Education,  in  which  I  have  marked  several 


passages.    These  passages  do  not  express  wistful  wishing;  tfc 
are  statements  of  actual  achievements  in  training  practice. 
The  pamphlet  referred  to  by  Mr.  Mann  was  publish 
within  the  past  year  by  the  American  Defense  Society, 
contains  thirty-two  pages  of  printed  matter, — five  pages 
general  educational  theory,  the  remainder  being  devoted 
details  of  specifications   and   various   exhibits  of  evident! 
The  following  quotations  are  verbatim  from  this  pamphla 
They  include  the  ones  marked   by   Mr.   Mann   and  son 
others : 

Liberty  is  the  objective  of  democracy — freedom  to  grow  at 
to  express  the  potential  energy  of  every  man  and  woman 
constructive  work.  Therefore .  education  must  discover  ai 
develop  the  native  talents  of  every  citizen  to  the  utmost  .  . 
a  program  of  action  that  is  now  being  tried  in  several  cor 
munities  indicates  the  best  method  yet  suggested  for  attackir 
this  problem.  .  .  .  The  dynamic  idea  in  this  program  coi 
sists  in  treating  education  in  schools  and  personnel  organizatk 
in  industry  as  fundamentally  one  and  the  same  problem;  name! 
the  problem  of  creating  conditions  in  which  every  man  m« 
grow  to  full  stature.  The  two  fundamental  factors  involve 
are  men  and  work.  Any  sound  method  of  relating  these  tw 
requires  a  coherent  system  of  standards,  of  units,  of  appraisa 
evaluation  and  measurement  that  applies  successfully  t 
both.  .  .  . 

The  first  step  consists  in  getting  three  or  four  industri; 
firms  in  the  community  to  cooperate  in  the  production  of 
common  terminology  and  job  specifications  for  all  types  t 
workers.  .  .  .  For  purposes  of  education  it  is  necessary  t 
have  standard  terminology  and  a  specification  that  defines  tb 
job  for  all  firms.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for  a  school  t 
train  workmen  to  complete  mastery  of  the  details  of  a  job  i 
any  one  firm.  .  .  . 

The  second  step  consists  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  tb 
educational  institutions  in  the  community  and  in  translatin 
the  coordinated  specifications  furnished  by  the  industrial  firm 
into  school  procedures  that  produce  the  specific  results.  Train 
ing  must  do  more  than  develop  the  automatic  skill  required 
.  .  .  Unless  it  also  makes  the  students  master  the  funda 
mentals,  unless  it  also  fosters  initiative,  it  is  hardly  justified  a 
education.  .  .  . 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  instruction  is  most  effectiv 
when  given  by  means  of  jobs,  projects  or  the  handling  o 
real  cases.  The  difficulty  in  constructing  a  course  of  instruc 
tion  on  this  principle  lies  in  selecting  a  series  of  jobs,  project 
and  real  cases  which  gives  proper  attention  to  all  the  factor 
of  skill  and  knowledge  called  for  by  the  list  of  fundamen 
tals.  .  .  . 

The  society  suggests  that  courses  of  instruction  con 
structed  and  administered  in  this  manner  make  it  possibli 
for  each  student  to  progress  as  rapidly  as  his  abilities  permit 
The  report  continues: 

Good  habits  of  work  and  the  right  attitudes  toward  indus^ 
try  and  society  are  more  important  for  success  than  are  auto- 
matic skill  and  knowledge.  Therefore  attention  must  be  paic 
to  the  development  of  instruction  that  will  orient  the  man  ir 
his  social  and  economic  relationships.  .  .  .  Courses  of  thii 
kind  will  be  given  next  year  as  an  essential  part  of  the  entin 
program  in  the  institutions  making  these  experiments.  .  .  , 

The  significance  of  the  program  herein  described  lies  in  the 
cooperation  it  secures,  not  only  among  the  industries  .  .  , 
but  also  between  industry  and  education.  The  very  simplt 
and  practical  expedient  of  bringing  business  men  and  school 
men  together  to  study  the  facts  and  details  of  a  very  specific 
problem  begets  mutual  understanding.  They  come  to  see  that 
the  training  problem  in  schools  and  the  personnel  problem  in 
industry  are  fundamentally  one.  The  real  problem  is  that  d 
creating  conditions  that  foster  the  growth  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber to  the  highest  possible  degree. 

The  enterprise  may  be  initiated  in  any  community  by  calling 
together  a  small  group  consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
educational  institutions  and  representatives  of  several  of  the 
leading  industries.  .  .  . 

The  program  herein  presented  proposes  a  tangible,  definite, 
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practical  procedure  for  achieving  in  education  and  industry 
results  fundamental  to  national  strength  for  either  peace  or 
war  and  ...  it  makes  for  the  reconstruction  of  our  public 
school  system  so  as  to  encourage  and  develop  creative  ability 
wherever  found.  .  .  .  The  work  brings  returns  of  value 
whenever  it  is  well  done.  .  .  .  Results  of  national  signifi- 
cance will  appear  when  every  community  it  solving  its  own 
problems  of  education  and  organization  by  this  kind  of  detailed 
analysis  of  facts  and  figures  for  the  purpose  of  creating  con- 
ditions most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  men. 

Whether  the  doctrines  herein  presented  are  funda- 
mentally sound  and  practicable  or  merely  "  wistful  wish- 
ing," time  alone,  probably,  can  tell.  But  they  have  a  swing 
and  a  flavor  that  carry  them  far  past  most  of  the  doctrines 
debated  by  educational  associations.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  education  should  slip  out  of  the  hands  of  the  so-called 
educators.  It  was '  said  of  Napoleon  that  he  taught  the 
world  that  "  the  tools  belong  to  the  man  who  can  use 
them."  Our  educational  tools  will  probably  pass  into  the 
hands  of  the  men  and  institutions  that  are  best  fitted  to 
use  them. 


MOVIE  DIRECTORS  and  prominent  educators  are  planning 
a  campaign  for  the  wider  use  of  motion  pictures  in  education. 
A  conference  to  this  end  was  held  in  the  office  of  Will  H. 
Hays,  New  York  City,  in  April.  The  practical  program 
agreed  upon  includes:  assembling  of  films  now  in  stock  that 
might  be  used  for  educational  purposes;  working  out  laboratory 
methods  for  the  proper  preparation  of  pictures  for  educational 
use;  study  of  methods  by  which  educational  films  may  be 
distributed  nationally  to  the  schools;  and  an  investigation  of 
the  changes  in  teaching  methods  that  the  use  of  the  films  may 
make  necessary.  The  producers  are  to  furnish  the  funds  for 
these  studies,  and  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  sub-committees. 
The  educators  present  at  the  conference  had  some  suspicion 
that  the  plan  implied,  as  one  of  them  said,  "  a  long  term 
arrangement."  The  most  important  part  of  the  problem  pro- 
posed for  study  is  that  which  deals  with  changes  in  method 
of  instruction  which  may  become  necessary  if  the  films  are 
widely  used.  Superficial  optimists  have  been  believing  and 
saying,  for  some  years,  that  the  film  is  the  ideal  device  for 
teaching  many  things;  that  pictures  were  the  "royal  road  to 
learning."  They  have  thought  that  all  learning  could  be  filmed 
and  then  poured  out  upon  the  children  in  an  endless  flood  of 
information.  Of  course,  such  a  development  would  provide 
the  double  distilled  essence  of  the  passive,  now  the  curse  of 
all  city  schools.  If  the  films  are  not  to  destroy  what  rudiments 
of  mind  remain  to  children,  their  use  must  be  safeguarded  in 
ways  which  are  not  now  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
schools. 

TUTORIAL  CLASSES  for  adult  workers  have  long  been 
specially  exploited  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities  in 
England.  Extension  courses  have  long  been  offered  by  leading 
American  universities;  but  these  have  never  been  specially 
open  to  workers.  Now,  the  University  of  California  has  begun 
to  specialize  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  direction.  The 
work  began  four  years  ago,  but  it  has  just  begun  to  attract 
national  attention.  Definite  sums  have  been  appropriated  by 
the  university  for  the  support  of  this  type  of  teaching.  A 
labor  man  is  in  charge  of  the  classes,  the  state  federation  of 
labor  approves  the  plan,  and  the  unions  have  given  advice  as 
to  the  courses  and  methods  desired.  Fifteen  classes  are  now 
being  conducted  under  these  arrangements.  The  principles 
of  the  Workers  Education  Association  of  England  underlie 
the  movement.  The  university  furnishes  the  resources;  but 
the  workers  get,  not  what  the  university  .dictates,  but  what 
they,  themselves,  decide  they  want.  This  is  an  important  and 


valuable  demonstration  of  the  principle  of  decentralization  of 
control  which  is  slowly  emerging  into  education,  today,  and 
which,  as  it  emerges,  is  bound  to  make  our  education  more 
effectually  democratic. 

TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  Columbia  University,  has  announced 
the  organization  of  the  International  Institute  of  Education, 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Paul  Monroe.  The  institute 
will  be  devoted  to  work  with  and  for  foreign  students.  The 
number  of  foreign  students  interested  in  the  problems  of 
education  has  grown  rapidly  in  recent  years.  All  sorts  of 
problems  are  emphasized  in  the  programs  of  these  students. 
Health  education,  the  training  of  nurses  and  school  visitors 
and  physical  education;  practical  arts,  including  dietetics,  house- 
hold and  industrial  administration,  designing,  study  of  textiles 
and  school  music;  statistical  methods,  especially  as  applied  to 
educational  matters,  and  mental  tests  and  measurements; 
vocational  education  and  guidance  and  the  training  of  advisers, 
deans  and  other  school  officials:  these  are  some  of  the  special 
forms  of  help  which  students  from  foreign  lands  are  asking 
for.  Much  of  this  work  has  to  be  arranged  specially  for  these 
students,  and  this  new  development  will  make  possible  whatever 
adjustments  are  found  to  be  advisable.  The  International 
Education  Board  has  given  $1,000,000,  to  be  paid  in  ten  annual 
installments  for  the  purpose  of  financing  this  work. 

AT  THE  CLEVELAND  CONVENTION  of  the  department 
of  superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association,  in 
February,  last,  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  John  J.  Tigert, 
made  a  lengthy  address  in  which  he  explained,  both  as  com- 
missioner and  as  personal  representative  of  the  president,  the 
new  governmental  plan  for  the  proposed  Department  of 
Education  and  Welfare,  with  its  four  separate  activities — 
education,  public  health,  social  service  and  veteran  relief — 
each  in  charge  of  an  assistant  secretary.  One  of  the  reasons 
which  he  urged  for  the  support  of  the  administration  plan 
was  that  "  the  immediate  head  of  the  division  of  education  will 
be  a  professional  educator  who  will  not  necessarily  be  changed 
in  successive  administrations  as  would  be  the  case  if  he  sat  in 
the  cabinet."  But  when  the  convention  came  to  the  passage 
of  resolutions,  the  superintendents  rejected  the  administration 
plan  and  reaffirmed  their  determination  to  have  a  department 
of  education  with  a  secretary  in  the  cabinet. 

MUSSOLINI,  the  Italian  premier,  having  disposed  of  liberty 
by  proclamation,  has  turned  his  attention  to  the  reform  of 
Italian  education.  He  has  told  the  Cabinet  Council  that 
Italian  schools  are  "  out  of  date  and  moribund,"  which  is 
doubtless  a  true  statement.  But  his  methods  of  reformation 
are  scarcely  such  as  to  lead  one  to  expect  them  to  come  back 
to  life.  Giovanni  Gentile,  the  educational  absolutist,  is  minister 
of  education  in  the  Fascist!  cabinet,  and  is  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  aims  of  the  premier.  Half  the  teachers  are  to  be 
dismissed:  doubtless  they  deserve  it.  But  it's  a  strong  govern- 
ment that  can  stand  too  much  of  that  sort  of  thing.  "Discipline" 
is  the  slogan:  Gentile  says  that  in  the  next  eight  years,  less 
money  will  be  spent  on  schools  and  the  youth  of  Italy  will  be 
better  educated  and  really  disciplined.  "  Discipline,  order  and 
hierarchy  "  is  the  aim  of  Mussolini,  according  to  the  dispatches ; 
"  discipline,  order  and  hierarchy "  echo  the  cabinet,  including 
the  minister  of  education.  This  may  be  the  way  out! 

EDUCATORS  might  learn  a  lesson  in  method  from  Mary 
Sheppard,  sister  of  that  Vera  Sheppard  who  for  a  few  brief 
hours,  last  month,  was  the  world's  champion  long-distance 
dancer.  Vera  began  to  get  tired  at  4  o'clock  the  second 
morning  of  her  continuous  effort.  But  she  said  her  morning 
prayers  and  quickly  recovered  her  energies.  Here  Mary  found 
her  chance.  "  She  never  missed  her  prayers  once,"  said  Mary. 
"  I  stayed  up  all  through  to  look  after  her,  reminding  her  of 
her  prayers  and  massaging  her  legs." 


Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hat 


The  School  of  the  Prophets 


IN  the  old  days,  the  prophets  were  wont  to  get  together, 
occasionally,  to  talk  about  the  tasks  that  confronted  them 
and  to  renew,  if  possible,  the  faith  that  once  was  in  them. 
Now,  all  prophets  are  not  the  same  prophet.  Indeed,  no 
two  prophets  are  just  alike.  Hence,  in  every  gathering  of  the 
prophets  there  was  much  discussion,  because  there  was  much 
divergence  of  opinion  among  them.  None  the  less,  the  opinions 
expressed  can  be  roughly  listed  under  three  rubrics. 

One  group  always  came  with  their  remarks  prepared  in  the 
form  of  papers.  They  had  spent  the  preceding  year  in  digging 
away  at  some  extremely  interesting  detail  of  their  prophetic 
task;  they  had  been  able  to  demonstrate  to  themselves  the 
exceeding  importance  of  this  detail;  they  had  piled  up  great 
mountains  of  data  which  supported  their  contentions;  and  they 
took  many  hours  detailing  these  data  to  their  not  always  patient 
listeners.  (If  there  is  anything  a  prophet  does  not  care  for  it 
is  listening  to  the  talk  of  another  prophet!) 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  net  result  achieved  by  most  of 
these  literalistic  prophets  with  their  papers  filled  with  narrow 
pedantries  and  petty  details  was  just  about  nil.  If  ever  they 
made  a  real  point,  the  impression  produced  upon  the  audience 
was  offset  by  the  sense  of  boredom  that  had  long  before  taken 
possession  of  most  of  the  listeners.  At  one  of  the  annual 
meetings,  a  courageous  young  prophet  offered  a  resolution  to  the 
effect  that,  thereafter,  all  such  detailed  papers  should  be  merely 
read  by  title,  printed  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  of  the  school  for  leisurely  perusal  at 
a  more  convenient  time.  Though  practically  everybody  present 
sympathized  with  the  suggestion,  few  supported  it,  since  no  one 
could  quite  foresee  what  its  ultimate  effect  would  be.  Hence, 
as  long  as  the  prophets  met  they  disciplined  themselves  by 
attempting  to  sit  through  whole  sessions  devoted  to  these  papers. 

One  historian,  commenting  upon  the  downfall  -of  the  nation 
and  the  end  of  the  prophetic  career,  lays  much  of  the  blame 
upon  the  literalisms  and  pedantries  of  the  leaders.  "In  a  time 
when  the  people  needed  vision,"  he  writes,  "these  alleged 
prophets  spent  their  time  reading  and  hearing  papers  on  such 
subjects  as  the  proper  form  in  which  to  report  the  number  of 
visitors  at  the  various  shrines,  the  sorts  of  inquiries  they  had 
made  and  the  nature  of  the  replies  that  had  been  given.  Where 
there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish !  The  prophets  dried  up 
and  the  people  perished!" 

PERHAPS  this  statement  is  not  quite  fair.  There  was  a 
second  group  amongst  the  ancient  prophets  who  never 
prepared  anything  beforehand.  The  members  of  this  group 
were  always  ready  to  "  offer  a  few  remarks  "  on  any  subject 
that  came  up.  They  were  most  impatient  of  the  pedantries  of 
the  former  group,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  break  in 
upon  the  profitless  discussion  with  stirring  remarks  probably 
no  whit  more  profitable.  This  second  group  was  strong  on 
exhortation.  "  We  must  be  up  and  doing !  "  they  would  say. 
"  Let's  have  an  end  of  these  foolish  papers  and  get  busy.  For 
God's  sake,  let's  do  something!  This  is  no  time  for  study  or 
for  philosophy.  This  is  the  time  for  action  (after  I  get 
through  talking!)  and  he  best  serves  his  day  and  generation 
who  gets  out  and  gets  busy.  Get  a  vision  of  something  or 
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other;  get  tools  of  some  sort  or  other;  take  off  your  coat; 
aside  your  fears  of  criticism,  your  pride,  your  prejudices,  yo 
judgment,  even  your  mind  itself  if  it  stands  in  your  way,  and 
work  while  it  is  called  today!     Do  whatever  comes  to  y 
hand;   it's   better  to  do   the   most  foolish   things  than  to 
around    here    all    day    listening    to    vain    babblings    of    sci 
falsely  so  called!"    , 

At  one  meeting,  when  one  of  these  hortatory  prophets 
interrupted  by  the  chairman  on  the  ground  that  he  had  alre; 
exceeded  his  time  limits,  he  replied,  "In  that  case,  I  shall  throw 
the  remainder  of  my  remarks  into  the  form  of  a  prayer!"  And, 
while  the  whole  earth  waited  for  the  prophets  to  get  busy,  this 
one  prayed  for  an  hour  longer,  urging  his  hearers  indirectly,  via 
heaven,  to  get  ahead  with  their  activities ! 

It  would  be  a  great  pleasure  for  this  veracious  historian  to 
record  that  at  least  a  few  of  the  third  group  of  prophets  were 
always  present  at  these  meetings.  But  one  looks  over  the  old 
programs  with  a  growing  sense  of  discouragement.  Pedantries, 
enough  and  to  spare,  are  indicated;  and  endless  gorges  of  emo- 
tional exhortation  are  there.  But  where  was  the  vision,  the 
understanding,  the  interpretation?  Were  there  no  prophets 
who  could  see  life  whole  without  becoming  vacuous  and  senti- 
mental? Were  there  none  who  could  see  life  realistically  with- 
out becoming  petty,  literalistic  and  pedantic?  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  number  was  always  few.  We  are  told  there 
were  hundreds,  at  times  thousands,  of  prophets  present  at  these 
meetings;  but  the  names  that  proved  worthy  of  remembran< 
are  less  than  a  score. 


YET  what  names!  And  of  the  fragments  of  their  speeches 
that  have  been  preserved  to  us  how  shall  I  speak !  Here 
were  men  who  studied  life  yet  always  kept  their  heads  above 
the  fogs  of  literalism.  They  knew  their  cities:  they  never  per- 
mitted the  houses  to  keep  them  from  seeing  the  city.  They  knew 
their  communities:  they  never  allowed  the  single  individual  to 
shut  out  their  view  of  humanity.  At  the  same  time,  their 
vision  of  humanity  was  not  vacant,  sentimental  cant.  They, 
too,  had  lived.  Their  shoes  were  covered  with  the  dust  of 
roads  and  streets.  Their  backs  were  a  little  stooped  with  the 
burdens  of  the  world.  They  knew  Man.  But  they  also  knew 
men — John,  Thomas,  Peter,  Judas. 

And  when  they  spoke  a  certain  fire  seemed  to  play  upon  their 
faces  and  about  their  finger-tips  and  to  leap  at  times  like  electric 
sparks  into  the  air — in  the  direction  of  their  listeners.  Men 
heard  and  were  fired;  "electrified,"  we  should  say  now.  They 
gave  details  that  made  their  hopes  concrete  and  real;  they  gave 
interpretations  that  lifted  their  hearers  out  of  the  petty  into  the 
significant,  at  time  into  the  sublime. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  strange  that  from  the  exhorting  prophets 
no  words  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  passing  strange  that  out 
of  the  endless  discussions  of  the  literalists  almost  nothing  re- 
mains. But  of  the  messages  of  the  true  prophets,  what  eloquent 
fragments  have  been  preserved!  Always,  it  seems,  some  wor- 
shipful student  was  present  when  one  of  them  spoke  and  pre- 
served to  the  ages  these  searchings  after  Truth !  Shall  we  accept 
the  praise  of  History,  that  one  true  prophet  is  worth  a  thou- 
sand pedants  and  exhorters? 


\-May   15,   1923 
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Study  Course  on 
Social  Organization 


XV.     The  Social  Sciences 

For  untold  generations  of  human  living,  habit  and  custom 

I  made  the  world  stand  still ;  or,  maybe,  a  world  standing  still 

;  made  habit  and  custom  inevitable  and  sufficient.  But  for  some 

!  twenty-five  hundred  years,  the  world  has  been  moving,  stirring, 

I  struggling.     Habits  and  customs  have  been  ruthlessly  broken 

down,  denied,  destroyed.  Revolutionary  impulses  have  attempted 

to  run  the  world  in  the  place  of  old  habits  and  customs.    Their 

success  has  not  been  permanent.     Impulse  is  too  impermanent 

to  stand  up  under  the  strain.    The  world  needs,  today,  as  never 

before,   an  instrument  of  order  and  control  that  shall  have 

!  something  of  the  permanence  of  habit  and  something  of  the 

freedom  of  impulse.     Is  there  any  such  instrument?     If  there 

is,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Intelligence,  in  Science. 


1 


Science  in  Social  Control 


Why  do  habits  and  customs  no  longer  suffice  for  the  organ- 
ization of  social  order?  Have  our  old  habits  and  customs  been 
destroyed  by  agitators?  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  habits  and 
customs  of  the  growth  of  populations?  The  building  of  cities? 
The  rise  of  schools,  newspapers  and  the  movies?  The  development 
of  railroads  and  other  means  of  transportation  and  communication? 
What  is  the  danger  in  thinking?  Is  thinking  about  steam  engines 
disastrous  to  the  community?  Should  it  be  suppressed?  Should 
thinking  about  radio  be  suppressed  ?  Should  thinking  about  business 
be  stopped?  About  government?  About  morality?  About  religion? 
What  areas  may  be  safely  investigated?  What  areas  should  be 
protected  from  investigation?  If  habit  and  custom  go,  what  usually 
takes  their  place?  If  we  were  courageously  intelligent,  what  would 
take  their  place?  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  of  a  community  or  a 
nation  under  the  control  of  intelligence? 

2  What  Is  Science? 
•  Science  is  sometimes  defined  as  "  organized  knowledge,"  Is 
this  definition  correct,  or  adequate?  What  has  been  the  source  of 
this  knowledge?  How  has  it  been  secured?  How  does  it  differ 
from  the  "  rules  of  thumb  "  which  passed  for  knowledge  in  the  old 
days  of  habit  and  custom?  Does  this  organized  knowledge  increase? 
Where  does  the  new  knowledge  come  from?  Is  science  a  growing 
process,  or  does  it  reach  completion  at  any  time? 

If  knowledge  is  a  growing  concern,  how  does  it  grow?  By 
accident,  or  by  design,  or  by  both?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a 
definite  attitude  of  inquiry?  Can  an  individual  devote  himself  to 
the  search  for  knowledge?  Can  a  group  of  people  develop  the 
spirit  of  inquiry  ?  Could  a  community  become  interested  in  thinking 
about  its  own  organization  and  progress?  Can  one  person  make 
a  community  scientific  or  thoughtful?  Can  one  person  do  anything 
toward  making  a  community  progressive?  Can  there  be  any  such 
thing  as  cooperation  in  thoughtfulness  or  in  scientific  inquiry? 

3  What  Is  the  Standing  of  Science? 
•  Does  the  average  community  care  for  the  thinker?  For  the 
scientist?  If  not,  why  not?  Is  a  thinker  a  safe  guide?  Is  fear 
of  science  justifiable  from  any  point  of  view?  Are  the  opponents 
of  science  ever  honest?  Are  they  ever  dishonest?  What  does  the 
term  science  mean  to  the  man  on  the  street?  Does  he  think  of 
science  as  a  source  of  trouble?  Of  security?  Of  wealth?  Of 
destruction  ?  Or  doesn't  he  think  of  it  at  all  ?  Is  science  a  common 
human  concern,  or  is  it  to  be  the  possession  of  a  special  few? 
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Questions  on 
Current  Issues 


The  Right  to  Live 

Bernard  Shaw  has  suggested  somewhere  that  the  human  race 
has  multiplied  beyond  its  power  to  take  care  of  itself.  When 
people  were  fewer  in  number  and  natural  resources  more 
abundant  relatively,  the  individual  had  a  much  greater  chance 
of  surviving  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  To  be  sure,  an  occa- 
sional tribe  might  starve  to  death  because  of  famine  conditions ; 
but  no  individual  would  be  permitted  to  do  so:  as  long  as  any 
one  had  anything,  every  one  had  something.  Today,  however, 
the  struggle  for  existence  has  grown  so  exacting  that  only  the 
strong  or  the  ruthless  can  survive  without  help.  To  offset  this 
disadvantage  of  the  weak,  the  strong  have,  in  some  cases,  at- 
tempted to  bind  themselves  by  rules  of  conduct.  At  least  they 
have  attempted  to  bind  their  strongest  and  most  ruthless  mem- 
bers. Minimum  wage  laws  are  attempts  to  obstruct  the  natural 
flow  of  ruthlessness,  in  favor  of  those  weaker  members  of  the 
group  who  would  certainly  be  destroyed  if  left  to  their  own 
resources.  Is  any  such  obstruction  of  "natural  laws"  moral? 

IThe  Struggle  for  Existence 
•  Is  human  society  affected,  in  any  way,  by  the  so-called 
"struggle  for  existence"?  What  docs  the  term  mean?  How  does 
it  apply  in  the  life  of  plants  and  animals?  How  does  it  apply,  if 
at  all,  in  the  life  of  men  and  women?  Does  it  operate  in  industry? 
What  form  does  it  take?  Does  it  apply  to  all  individuals?  Are 
all  individuals  equally  affected  by  it?  Is  this  struggle  good  for 
men?  For  women?  For  children?  For  all  of  them?  What 
effect  does  it  have  on  them?  Does  it  have  the  same  effect 
on  all? 

2  The  Elimination  of  the  Unfit 
•  How  do  some  escape  the  effects  of  this  struggle?  Why  do 
some  succumb?  Are  escape  and  defeat  both  natural?  Does  a 
strong  man  always  overcome  in  this  struggle?  Does  a  weak  man 
always  fail?  Is  it  inevitable  that  this  should  be  so?  Can  anything 
be  done  to  circumvent  this  alleged  inevitability?  Does  protection 
for  the  weak  offend  nature?  Does  it  do  the  weak  any  good?  Does 
it  do  the  strong  any  harm?  Who  are  the  unfit?  Can  they  be 
eliminated?  Will  the  human  unfit  acknowledge  their  unfitness  and 
consent  to  be  eliminated?  If  not,  how  are  they  best  to 
be  handled  ? 

The  Right  to  Live 

Are  workingwomen  fit  or  unfit?  For  what:  the  struggle  or 
for  life?  Is  the  struggle  for  existence  the  only  good?  What  of 
existence  itself:  when  existence  has  been  won,  does  it  cease  to  be 
good?  Is  no  one  of  any  value  except  as  he  struggles?  Must  all 
struggle  in  the  same  way?  If  a  woman  must  work  for  her  living, 
ought  she  to  spend  some  time  in  struggling?  Ought  she  to  have^to 
fight  for  her  wages?  Should  society  do  anything  to  protect  its 
weaker  members?  Should  babies  be  cared  for?  Should  children 
be  saved  from  exploitation  beyond  their  strength?  At  what  age 
do  children  become  adults?  Should  government  ever  protect  any 
one?  Should  it  protect  the  household  from  the  burglar?  Should  it 
protect  the  victim  of  a  swindle?  Should  it  help  a  creditor  collect 
a  debt?  Should  it  protect  people  from  poisons  in  their  food  and 
drinks? 

What  are  the  objections  to  protection  for  those  who  cannot  fully 
protect  themselves?  Have  we  any  laws  which  are  not  for  the 
protection  of  someone  or  something  against  exploitation  of  some 
sort?  Do  we  have  any  such  doctrine  as  the  right  of  everyone  to 
live?  What  is  the  duty  of  lociety  if  there  is  such  a  right? 

Reference: 

The  Minimum  Wage— What  Next?     (p.  215) 


SOCIAL    ff^ORK  SHOPTALK 


««  T  KNOW  when  you  see  them  altogether 

1  it  just  seems  like  a  hen  party  and  it 
don't  seem  like  them  all  talking  at  once 
and  a  lot  of  clatter  that  they  make  could 
possibly  be  doing  any  good  but  it  is,  and 
a  whole  lot  of  good,  too." 

Such  was  the  reassuring  comment  of  a 
girl  at  a  large  industrial  school  who  was 
invited  to  express  her  opinion  of  social 
workers  for  the  benefit  of  a  conference  of 
probation  officers,  superintendents  and 
matrons  of  institutions,  policewomen  and 
other  workers  with  delinquent  girls.  Mary 
Irene  Atkinson,  of  the  division  of  charities 
in  the  Ohio  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
records  that  and  a  number  of  other  pungent 
reflections  in  her  conference  report. 

One  girl  wrote  a  brief  statement  entitled 
"  Essay  of  My  Opinion."  Here  it  is: 

"  My  opinion  of  my  probation  officer  was 
that  he  or  she  didn't  think  very  much  of 
their  girls  or  they  would  of  came  to  see 
them.  For  the  rest  of  them  I  think  they 
were  very  nice  to  their  girls  as  far  ai  I 
know. 

"  But  it  is  my  religion  to  forgive  and 
forget.  For  if  they  didn't  come  to  see  me, 
I  will  have  the  opportunity  some  day  to 
go  and  see  them. 

"Old  age  does  effect  a  person." 

THE  INDIFFERENCE  of  some  social 
workers  to  the  decrees  of  Dame  Fashion  and 
their  excessive  plainness  when  viewed  en 
masse  brought  forth  some  very  caustic  re- 
marks, says  Miss  Atkinson.  One  girl  "  bet 
no  welfare  worker  was  in  that  business  be- 
cause she  liked  it.  You  could  tell  by  look- 
ing at  them  that  they  couldn't  get  a  man." 
Another,  having  wept  all  over  her  proba- 
tion officer  who  visited  her,  wailed  to  her 
matron  as  the  caller  disappeared:  "She's 
been  more  than  a  mother  to  me — but 
wouldn't  you  think  she'd  ha'  spruced  up?" 

"  Not  long  ago,"  wrote  one  miss,  "  there 
were  a  large  group  of  ladies  came  to  this 
School  apd  there  were  some  of  the  homliest 
people  I  have  ever  saw.  I  never  will  forget 
the  first  time  I  saw  my  probation  officer 
because  she  looked  so  funny.  She  is  a  big 
tall  lady  and  she  wore  an  old-fashioned 
tight  waist  and  a  loose  skirt.  I  really  felt 
ashamed  to  come  on  the  train  with  her  be- 
cause her  hair  was  skinned  tight  back  and 
she  looked  so  queer.  I  had  my  hair  bobbed 
and  curled  and  she  said,  '  I  don't  like  the 
idea  of  taking  you  with  your  hair  like  that,' 
but  I  just  had  to  laugh  to  myself." 

More  charitable  was  the  one  who 
scribbled :  "  Well,  they  were  not  such  bad 
scouts  after  all,  even  though  they  didn't 
get  up  early,  didn't  comb  their  hair  in  the 
latest  style  and  didn't  wear  stylish  clothes. 
You  will  remember  the  old  saying,  never 
judge  a  book  by  its  cover.  Well,  that  say- 
ing holds  true  with  these  people.  They  may 
be  rough-looking  on  the  outside  but  they 
are  all  right  within." 

Some  of  these  commentators  should  be 
invited  to  report  the  Washington  conference. 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  who  want  a  dash  of 
social  thinking  with  their  summer  vacations, 
can  plan  an  interesting  trip  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  following  the  National  Conference. 
Annual  conferences  scheduled  in  the  coast 
states  during  June  and  July  include:  Na- 
tional Tuberculosis  Association;  National 
Education  Association,  in  connection  with 
•which  there  will  be  a  World  Child  Health 
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Conference ;  American  Medical  Association ; 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs;  American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women;  California 
State  Librarians;  California  Parent  Teach- 
ers Association;  California  State  Nurses 
Association;  Oregon  Conference  of  So- 
cial Work;  Oregon  Public  Health  Nurses; 
Washington  Tuberculosis  Association ; 
Washington  State  Federation  of  Labor. 

THEY  DO  THINGS  BETTER  in  the 
Golden  West.  The  California  Conference 
of  Social  Work  meets  from  May  22  to  25 — 
in  Frisco  or  Hollywood  or  Pasadena?  Not 
on  your  life.  In  the  Yosemite.  Redwood 
cabins  and  canvas  tents  will  house  the  dele- 
gates. You  can  rent  half  of  a  cabin  or  the 
whole  of  a  bath,  and  in  any  case  you'll  have 
a  glorious  time.  Oregon  social  workers  are 
organizing  a  motor  caravan  and  will  trek 
to  the  Yosemite  to  talk  over  the  possibility 
of  organizing  a  Pacific  Coast  conference. 
They  will  take  in  all  the  scenery  they  can 
find  en  route. 

CHICAGO  gives  promise  of  a  long  stride 
forward  under  the  administration  of 
Mayor-elect  Dever,  who  has  announced 
that  he  will  appoint  Mary  McDowell — 
long  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  honest  neigh- 
borliness  in  the  stockyards,  industrial  jus- 
tice everywhere,  and  good  will  between  the 
nations — to  the  office  of  commissioner  of 
public  welfare. 

ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  THINGS  George 
R.  Bedinger  has  done  in  his  new  job  as 
executive  director  of  the  Public  Charities 
Association  of  Pennsylvania  is  to  find  out 
just  where  he  and  the  public  charities  are 
at  The  immediate  result  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  wall-map  which  reveals  hand- 
somely where  the  state  and  semi-state  insti- 
tutions are  to  be  found.  The  essential  facts 
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ANNUAL  CANADIAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  CON- 
GRESS :  Edmonton,  Alberta,  June  12-14. 

CALIFORNIA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION  : 
Santa  Barbara,  June  13-15.  President, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Conzelmann,  R.N.,  State  Hos- 
pital, Stockton,  Cal. 

NEW  JERSEY  CONFBRENCB  OF  OVERSEERS  OF 
POOH:  Atlantic  City,  June  15-17.  Presi- 
dent, Harry  L.  Barck,  Hoboken. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOB  STUDY  OF  FBB- 
BLBMINDED  :  Hotel  Statler.  Detroit,  June  15- 
18.  Secretary,  Dr.  B.  W.  Baker,  Laconia, 
N.  H. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOB  THB  ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  COLORED  PEOPLE  :  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  June  15-30. 


about  each  institution  are  tabulated  in  thi 
margin  of  the  map,  which  thus  becomes  ; 
useful  reference  guide  and  directory.  Thi 
map,  which  is  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kin< 
prepared  for  any  state,  may  be  had  fron 
the  association  at  75  cents  a  copy. 

FEDERATION   in  New  York  is  still   fa 
distant,    but    federations    are    many.      Thi 
latest  is  the  Council  of  Community  Orga 
nizing  Agencies,  which  brings  together  thi 
Federated    Neighborhood    Associations,    th 
Community  Councils,  the  United  Neighbor 
hood  Houses,  the  Board  of  Education  Com- 
munity Centers,  and  the  Brooklyn  People':! 
Institute.     It  has  engaged  Donald  Price  ai 
executive  and   has  opened  an  office  at  211 
East  30th  Street.     When  the  neighborhood 
organizations  become  neighborly  the  social 
work   millennium    comes   forward    with    ;| 
jump. 

CLEVELAND  loses  the  service  of  Raymoncl 
Moley,  director  of  the  Cleveland  FoundaJ 
tion,  through  his  appointment  to  an  asso- 
ciate professorship  in  Barnard  College.  Dr 
Moley,  who  writes  a  review  of  the  Cleve- 
land surveys  on  p.  229  of  this  issue,  is  U 
build  up  at  Barnard,  according  to  presi 
announcements,  "  a  great  center  for  thi 
study  of  government  problems  by  women.' 
He  will  give  several  courses  in  Americai 
and  comparative  government  and  politics 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Moley  oc- 
cupied a  similar  chair  at  Western  Reserv< 
before  taking  the  direction  of  the  founda- 
tion in  1919.  He  is  also  educational  advisei 
of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters 

AFTER  SURVEYING  the  Burden  of  Un- 
employment for  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
Philip  Klein  has  become  the  new  executivi 
secretary  of  the  American  Association  oi 
Social  Workers.  Mrs.  Edith  Shatto  King 
who  has  been  serving  temporarily  as  execu- 
tive secretary,  sails  shortly  for  Europe  witr 
the  single  purpose,  she  assures  us,  of  en- 
joying herself. 

WARSAW  has  called  Amelia  Greenwalc 
from  the  position  of  national  director  oi 
farm  work  for  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women.  Mathilda  Dreifus,  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Emanuel  Sisterhood  of  Per- 
sonal Service  in  New  York,  succeeds  her. 

TRAVELERS  AID  has  recruited  two  new 
staff  workers  from  the  Red  Cross.  Harriet) 
E.  Anderson,  formerly  general  secretary  of 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Louisville,  and 
then  for  five  years  field  worker  and  director 
of  field  work  and  personnel  service  for  the 
Red  Cross,  becomes  the  field  representative 
of  the  National  Association  in  the  South. 
Mrs.  Helen  Stewart  Edmunds,  who  was 
chapter  correspondent  for  the  Atlantic  Di- 
vision of  the  Red  Cross,  is  now  technical 
assistant  to  the  director  of  field  work  on 
Mr.  Shillady's  staff. 

THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  FEDERATION 
OF  TOLEDO,  needing  an  executive  of 
broad  training  and  experience  to  direct  its 
work,  has  gained  its  objective  by  securing 
the  services  of  Dr.  H.  E.  Kleinschmidt,  of 
the  staff  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association.  Dr.  Kleinschmidt,  a  specialist 
in  graphic  methods  of  health  education,  hat 
been  granted  indefinite  leave  of  absence 
from  the  association  and  took  up  his  work 
in  Toledo  on  May  1. 
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Europe  in  the  Summertime! 

Your  plans  for  approaching  vacation  days  should  include  a  membership  in  the  party 
of  congenial  cultured  travelers  who  will  sail  July  5th  from  Montreal  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  S.  S.  "Metagama,"  or  on  other  tours  sailing  from  New  York,  for  a 

Special  University  Extension  Tour 


50  Days 

of  fascinating 
travel  reviving 
treasured  visions 
of  history  and  ro- 
mance. 

$650.00 

One  price  relieves 
you  of  every  travel 
responsibility  and 
leaves  you  free  to 
enjoy  each  crowd- 
ed moment  of 
pleasure. 


including: 

Scotland 

England 

France 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Holland 

and 

Optional     Side 

Trips  to   Italy, 

(Milan,     Venice, 

Florence,  Rome,  Pisa,  Genoa).    Just  those  countries  which  you 

would  like  most  to  visit. 


WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  AND  CLOCK  TOWER,  LONDON. 


D.  E.  Lorenz,  author  of  the  Mediterranean  Traveler  and  Managing  Director  of  the 
Round  the  World  Cruise,  which  sailed  January  23,  1923,  upon  which  there  was  a  party 
of  Survey  readers,  will  have  charge  of  all  arrangements  in  connection  with  this 
Summer  Cruise  Party. 

There  will  be  a  comprehensive,  interesting  program  of  sight-seeing,  embracing 
visits  to  famous  churches,  galleries,  etc.,  the  entire  schedule  having  been  outlined  to 
meet  the  need  of  educators  and  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  travel  during  the  winter 
season. 

Make   Your  Reservations  Now  I  Accommodations  Are  Limited ! 

DO  NOT  DELAY 

Other  Tours  $500.00  and  up 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  itinerary 
and  accommodations 

Address— Clark  Cruise,  care  of  The  Survey,  112  E.   19th  St.j  New  York. 

(Advertisement) 
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CO  M  M  UN  1C  A  T  IONS 


The  A.  R.  A.  in  Russia 

At  the  request  of  Secretary  Hoover,  and  by  invitation  of  the 
SURVEY,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Relief  Admin- 
istration has  prepared  the  following  statement  as  a  summary 
of  the  information  on  which  the  present  feeding  program  of 
that  organization  in  Russia  is  based. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  accordance  with  your  suggestion,  I  am 
setting  forth  briefly  the  several  'stages  in  the  development  of 
the  Russian  food  and  relief  situation  as  it  has  appeared  to  me. 

1.  Preliminary    reports    last    June    and    July    indicated    a 
greatly  increased  crop  over  the  previous  year,  that,  if  properly 
distributed,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  entire 
population  of  Russia  and  render  unnecessary  the  importation  of 
food.    Realizing  that  there  was  no  accurate  way  of  determining 
the  amount  of  the  crop,  the  A.  R.  A.  decided  to  continue  after 
the  harvest  in  order  to  watch  developments  and  to  care  for 
the  after-famine  problem  of  special  foods  for  children  and  to 
continue  medical  relief.    Our  Russian  Unit  was  authorized  to 
feed  around  a  million  children  from  the  harvest  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

2.  After  the  harvest  had  been  gathered,  the  Central  Soviet 
authorities  still  maintained  that  it  had  yielded  a  surplus  but 
estimated  that,  because  of  transport  and  other  conditions,  some 
8,000,000  persons  would   be  in  need   of  support.     From  our 
various  districts  throughout  Russia  a  good  deal  of  apprehension 
was  expressed  as  to  how  long  the  local  food  supplies  would  last. 
(These  reports  were,  of  course,  influenced  by  the  desire  of  the 
peasants  to  minimize  their  resources  in  order  to  escape  taxation 
and  to  secure  the  continuation  of  relief  both  from  the  Central 
Government    and    from    foreign    agencies.)      At    this    time, 
although  the  best  local  information  we  could  get  left  us  no 
more  certain  than  before  as  to  the  actual  food  resources  of 
the  country,  we  accepted  the  figure  of  8,000,000  as  a  fair  guess 
as  to  the  number  who  would  have  to  be  assisted  in  some  way 
before  the  harvest  of  1923. 

3.  At  about  this  point  (October)  the  Soviet  officials  formally 
requested  us  to  feed  3,000,000  and  at  the  same  time  asserted 
their  ability  to  care  for  4,000,000,  which  with  the  programs 
of  other  foreign  relief  organizations  would  meet  the  need.  They 
stated  at  this  time  that  they  expected  the  tax  to  yield  some 
280,000,000  poods.    The  tax  campaign  was  then  going  on. 

4.  The  need  of  child  feeding  was  apparent  and  the  A.  R.  A. 
undertook  to  find  sufficient  financial  aid  to  care  for  3,000,000, 
it  being  realized  that  this  child  feeding  would  release  food  for 
adults.     Such  a  program  would  meet  th/;  request  of  the  Soviet 
Government  and  could  be  carried  out  without  a  public  appeal. 

5.  In  January  it  began  to  be  apparent  that  conditions  were 
better  than  had  been  anticipated.    The  icturns  from  the  grain 
tax  being   received   indicated   that  it  would   pass  300,000,000 
poods.    The  price  of  bread  grains  in  all  sections  steadily  de- 
clined.   The  Cooperatives,  the  Bread  Product,  and  other  com- 
mercial bodies  announced  that  they  had  acquired  by  purchase 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  million  poods  of  the  peasants'  sur- 
pluses.    Moreover,  except  in  certain  spots  like  Pugachev  and 
some  places  in  the  Kirghiz  Steppes,  famine  conditions  had  not 
appeared.     Our   Moscow  office  was,   however,   authorized  to 
extend  the  child-feeding  program  as  far  beyond  3,000,000  as 
was  necessary  and  possible.    Each  district  was  asked  to  estimate 
the  number  it  would  have  to  feed  each  month  until  the  harvest 
in  order  to  prevent  starvation  among  children.     The  total  of 
these  estimates  at  the  peak  was  sl-ghtly  under  3,000,000.    Our 
Moscow  office,  however,  is  prepared  to  go  beyond  this  number 
if  necessary. 

6.  Our  February  reports  confirmed  those  of  the  previous 
month   regarding  the  development  of  conditions.     It  became 
evident  that  the  volume  of  food  which  we  were  placing  in  the 
various  areas  was  generally  meeting  the  situation.    There  was 
no  refugee  movement,  typhus  was  negligible,  and  through  the 
appearance  of  hidden  resources,  through  local  famine  taxes  and 
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government  and  foreign  relief,  those  who  would  otherwise  b 
been  starving  were  receiving  relief. 

7.  Early  in  March  we  received  Col.  Haskell's  cable  in  wl 
he  and  Mr.  Kamenev,  after  going  over  the  situation,  st 
that  the  local  resources  were  sufficient  to  care  for  the  wl: 
adult  population,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  children, 
about  the  same  time  we  learned  that  the  total  of  the  food 
had  amounted  to  370,000,000  poods.  That  is  almost  a  hund 
millions  more  than  expectations,  and  is  regarded  by  every 
as  a  tremendous  success.  The  significance  of  the  food  tax 
primarily  as  an  index  of  the  food  situation  of  the  country.  1 
fact  that  the  tax  was  so  successful  means  that  the  peasants  w 
willing1  to  pay  it,  and  a  peasant  who  had  been  through 
famine  of  last  year  would  certaintly  not  give  up  his  last  gr 
in  taxes  unless  it  were  taken  from  him  by  force.  We  h; 
heard  of  comparatively  few  cases  where  forcible  collection 
the  tax  has  taken  place. 

There  are  many  signs  reflected  in  our  current  field  repo 
which  indicate  a  betterment  of  conditions.  A.  R.  A.  physici; 
report  a  slow  but  steady  improvement  in  general  sanitary  o 
ditions.  The  problem  of  shelter  and  care  for  waifs,  especia 
in  the  large  cities  like  Moscow,  Petrograd,  and  Kiev,  is  be 
in  a  large  measure  met.  The  quality  and  regularity  of  • 
ration  furnished  to  children's  institutions  by  government  depa 
ments  has  greatly  improved  over  last  year.  Cases  of  hun| 
oedema  in  hospitals  show  no  marked  increase.  The  price 
food,  even  in  Samara,  is  also  lower  than  pre-war.  The  es 
mates  of  the  area  for  the  1923  crop  already  planted  last  autui 
and  to  be  planted  this  spring  indicate  an  excess  over  last  yi 
of  about  23  per  cent  in  the  R.  S.  F.  S.  R.  and  about  39  | 
cent  in  the  Ukraine,  the  most  notable  increases  being  in 
famine  regions  of  the  Middle  Volga  and  the  southern  Ukrai 
These  are  all  very  encouraging  signs  but  they  do  not,  of  cour 
mean  that  Russia  has  returned  to  normal;  that  no  one  is  suff 
ing  from  hunger  or  is  in  want.  There  is  general  impoveri 
ment,  a  great  deal  of  unemployment,  and  acute  shortage 
clothing  and  almost  all  other  manufactured  articles.  Th 
has  been  some  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  draft  anim 
in  some  of  the  old  famine  districts,  but  the  shortage  is  s: 
extremely  great.  The  Soviet  Government  and  certain  Amerk 
associations,  such  as  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  1 
Friends,  and  the  Mennonites,  are  aiding  materially  in  agric 
tural  reconstruction  by  the  importation  of  tractors  and  the  pi 
chase  of  horses  for  the  peasants. 

H.  H.  FISHES 

New  Yort 

National  Parks  or  National  Fairness? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Injustices  to  the  Indians  never  cease.  0 
stumbles  upon  them  in  the  most  unexpected  corners. 

Just  now  the  Indians  of  the  Agua  Caliente  reservation  n« 
Palm  Springs,  in  southern  California,  are  fighting  to  keep 
valuable  part  of  their  diminishing  lands,  1,600  acres  of  magni 
cent  canyons.  The  plan  for  securing  these  canyons  assun 
a  seemingly  disinterested  form — the  creation  of  a  "natiot 
monument"  to  "preserve"  the  native  palms  of  this  region.  "T 
public  good  " — yes,  but  who  thinks  about  the  Indians'  interes 
Or  of  the  fact  that  these  palms  have  been  preserved  und 
centuries  of  Indian  care? 

The  whole  point  of  the  injustice  lies  in  the  overwhelm! 
force  of  the  public  opinion  which  says  "We  want  this,  so  it 
right,"  over  the  voiceless  minority  of  the  Indians. 

There  is  a  Congressional  Act  authorizing  this  "Palm  Cany 
National  Monument"  and  providing  for  the  consent  of  t 
Indians,  and  for  payment  of  some  agreed  sum  by  private  su 
scription  into  the  Indian  Bureau.  This  sounds  fair.  But  t 
Indians  do  not  want  to  sell.  They  want  the  land  itself,  f 
water,  wood  and  grazing — all  indispensable  in  this  sparse  lar 
They  have  twice  refused  the  paltry  sums  offered.  But  they  ft 
the  increased  pressure,  taking  various  forms.  They  fear  t 
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-eatened  loss  by  condemnation  if  they  continue  to  refuse. 
ley  have  a  background  of  double-dealing,  of  unexplained 
nsactions,  of  injustices,  worked  through  their  agency  and  by 
lite  land-grabbers,  that  leaves  them  perplexed  and  hopeless  in 

face  of  disaster. 

They  have  protested  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that 
:y  do  not  want  to  sell,  asking  that  they  be  not  forced  to  it, 
i'jjd  that  no  disposition  be  made  without  their  consent    They 
mt  to  be  let  alone.    And  many  of  their  friends  have  petitioned 
rcretary  not  to  grant  a  lease  or  make  other  disposal  with- 
rhe  Indians'  free  consent.    With  that  threat  removed  they 
keep  their  lands  in  peace,  unafraid  in  their  refusal  to  sell. 
'ill  their  petition  be  heard?  ELIZABETH  GREEN 

,  Palm  Springs,  California 


.:r 


THE  PUBLICITY  SHOP 


''.l  C  HOW  your  wares,"  is  the  slogan  of  the  Committee  on 
*J  Publicity  Methods  in  Social  Work  as  a  "  kindred  group  " 

the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  Its  sessions  will 
held  in  Washington,  May  17-23. 

The  program  will  include  two  dramatizations,  the  first 
:aling  with  the  social  worker  and  the  platform.  A  Speakers' 
ureau  will  be  presented  in  full  swing;  Clare  Tousley,  of  the 
ew  York  C.  O.  S.,  will  speak  on  C.  O.  S.  work  as  to  a 
Oman's  club;  Elwood  Street,  of  the  St.  Louis  Community 
ouncil,  will  speak  on  the  work  of  a  central  council  as  to  a 
lamber  of  commerce  meeting;  Dr.  I.  A.  Galdston,  of  the  New 
brk  Tuberculosis  Association,  will  make  a  health  talk  as  to 
labor  union,  and  Cheney  Jones,  of  the  Little  Wanderers  So- 
ety,  Boston,  will  play  the  role  of  an  executive  of  a  children's 
jciety,  making  a  report  of  a  year's  work  at  an  annual  meeting. 

The  scene  of  the  second  social  work  drama  is  a  newspaper 
'Iffice.  The  cast  includes  Leon  Whipple,  of  the  Department 
f  Journalism  of  New  York  University,  and  Arthur  Kellogg, 
:  the  SURVEY.  The  tense  and  tragic  plot  will  reveal  why  much 

ial  worker  publicity  finds  its  way  to  the  waste  basket,  rather 
lan  into  the  newspaper  columns,  and  how — yes,  there's  a  happy 
nding — how  to  assassinate  the  waste  basket. 

There  will  also  be  three  "  clinics  "  for  the  examination,  dis- 
ussion  and  analysis  of  printed  matter  and  films  produced  by 
ocial  agencies. 

)UR  COOPERATIVE  CAFETERIA,  Inc.,  in  New  York, 
vhich  does  a  rushing  business  in  an  effective  sort  of  way  and 
ncidentally  pays  dividends  to  not  a  few  perfectly  good  social 

workers  who  "  belong  to  it,"  ad- 
mits that  it  is  not  an  ordinary 
business.  It  needs  an  alert  elec- 
torate and  a  sure-fire  board  of 
directors.  A  recent  number  of 
its  little  organ,  The  Cooperative 
Crier,  was  therefore  devoted  to 
the  forthcoming  election  of  the 
board.  The  responsibility  which 
board  members  carry  was  pointed 
out  in  crisp  detail :  "  We  handle 

I   fl  a  lot  of  money;  a  third  of  a  mil- 

]  J  \_  lion  last  year  and  probably  more 

next.  The  board  never  sees  any 
of  It,  but  it  knows  just  who  does 
see  it.  ...  Every  board 
member  follows  operation  figures 
closely."  The  dull  detail  of  the 

ft  by-laws  was   illuminated  by  the 

!  fg:  sketch  which  we  reproduce  along- 

6«roi  n»»flrrM«™<»*  «x.  *       s[de-     if  anybody  failed  to  know 
;  just  what  the  election  signified  it 

J  was  his  own  fault.     There  is  a 

hint  for  more  cumbersome  committees  and  complicated  boards 
in  this  lively  publicity.  Does  it  work?  "The  board  had  nine- 
teen meetings  last  year.  They  were  not  dull  meetings.  There 
was  an  industrial  arbitrator,  a  department  store  executive,  an 
editor,  a  produce  broker,  a  private  secretary,  a  teacher,  a  special 
writer  and  an  investigator.  .  .  .  And  at  all  those  meetings 
they  averaged  a  75  per  cent  attendance." 
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Children  Astray 

fay 

SAUL  DRUCKER 

Superintendent,   Home   for   Jewith    Children,    Boston 
and 

MAURICE  B.  HEXTER 

Executive  Director,  Federated  Jewish  Charities,  Boston 
INTRODUCTION  BY  DR.  RICHARD  C.  CABOT 

Adopting  the  analytical  case  method  for  the  presen- 
tation of  their  material,  the  authors  here  give  the 
results  of  their  many  years'  work  with  the  problem 
of  juvenile  delinquency.  The  book  considers  those 
cases  in  a  certain  Orphanage  that  were  representa- 
tive of  the  most  important  types  of  delinquency;  an- 
alyzes both  the  problem  and  the  treatment;  and 
traces  results  over  a  much  longer  span  of  years  than 
most  records  of  this  sort  are  able  to  do.  By  show- 
ing each  child's  life  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
as  a  unique  personality,  the  authors  have  uncon- 
sciously elevated  their  story  to  a  high  literary  level. 
Dr.  Cabot's  illuminating  Introduction  anticipates 
some  of  the  questions  sure  to  spring  up  in  the  minds 
of  readers. 

412  page*.       Octavo.       $3.50 

To  be  found  at  all  bookshops 

Harvard  University  Press 

13  Randall  Hall  Cambridge,  Mass. 


A  New  Book 


A  Live  Subject 


What  is  Professional 
Social  Workl 

A  CLEAR  and   definite  answer   to   this 
question    and    the    reasons    for    his 
answer    by    L.    A.    Halbert,    M.    A., 
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Woman's  Party,  as  a  purely  feminist  organization,  to  discuss 
the  constitutional  question  involved  or  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  minimum  wage  legislation  as  a  method  of  bettering  labor 
conditions.  On  these  points  we  express  no  opinion. 

But  as  a  feminist  organization,  we  are  concerned  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court  toward  legislation  on  a  sex 
basis.  The  opinion  by  the  Supreme  Court  this  week  reflects 
vividly  the  increasing  tendency  to  regard  women  as  adult 
human  beings  standing  on  an  equal  plane  with  men. 

Justice  Sutherland  brings  this  out  clearly  when  he  says: 

The  ancient  inequality  of  the  sexes  otherwise  than  physical,  as 
suggested  in  the  Muller  case,  has  continued  with  "  diminishing 
intensity."  In  view  of  the  great — not  to  say  revolutionary — changes 
which  have  taken  place  since  that  utterance,  in  the  contractual, 
political  and  civil  status  of  women,  culminating  in  the  nineteenth 
amendment,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  say  that  these  differences  have 
now  come  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  vanishing  point  ...  We 
can  not  accept  the  doctrine  that  women  of  mature  age,  sui  juris, 
require  or  may  be  subjected  to  restrictions  upon  their  liberty  of 
contract  which  could  not  lawfully  be  imposed  in  the  case  of  men 
under  similar  circumstances.  To  do  so  would  be  to  ignore  all  the 
implications  to  be  drawn  from  the  present  day  trend  of  legislation, 
as  well  as  that  of  common  thought  and  usage,  by  which  woman  is 
accorded  emancipation  from  the  old  doctrine  that  she  must  be  given 
special  protection  or  be  subjected  to  special  restraint  in  her  con- 
tractual and  civil  relationships. 

This  is  the  attitude  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1923  towards 
legislating  for  women  as  minors  instead  of  as  adult  human 
beings.  Yet  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  in  1908,  when  this 
same  Supreme  Court  said,  in  Muller  vs.  Oregon,  in  sustaining 
the  ten-hour  law  for  women: 

History  discloses  the  fact  that  woman  has  always  been  dependent 
upon  man.  He  established  his  control  at  the  outset  by  superior 
physical  strength,  and  this  control  in  various  forms,  with  diminishing 
intensity,  has  continued  to  the  present  As  minors,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent,  she  has  been  looked  upon  in  the  courts  as  needing 
special  care  that  her  rights  may  be  preserved.  Education  was  long 
denied  her,  and  while  now  the  doors  of  the  school  room  are  opened 
and  her  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  are  great,  yet  even 
with  that  and  the  consequent  increase  of  capacity  for  business  affairs 
it  is  still  true  that  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence  she  is  not  an  equal 
competitor  with  her  brother 

Differentiated  by  these  matters  from  the  other  sex,  she  is  properly 
placed  in  a  class  by  herself,  and  legislation  designed  for  her 
protection  may  be  sustained,  even  when  like  legislation  is  not 
necessary  for  men  and  could  not  be  sustained.  It  is  impossible  to 
close  one's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  looks  to  her  brother  and  depends 
upon  him. 

Even  though  all  restrictions  on  political,  personal,  and  contractual 
rights  were  taken  away,  and  she  stood,  so  far  as  statutes  are  con- 
cerned, upon  an  absolutely  equal  plane  with  him,  it  would  still  be 
true  that  she  is  so  constituted  that  she  will  rest  upon  and  look  to 
him  for  protection ;  that  her  physical  structure  and  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  her  maternal  functions — having  in  view  not  merely  her 
own  health,  but  the  well-being  of  the  race — justify  legislation  to 
protect  her  from  the  greed  as  well  as  the  passion  of  man. 

The  courts  are  among  the  last  places  to  express  changes  in 
popular  opinion.  When  one  finds  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  beginning  to  realize,  in  the  words  of  Justice 
Sutherland,  that  woman  should  be  "  accorded  emancipation 
from  the  old  doctrine,  that  she  must  be  given  special  protection 
or  be  subjected  to  special  restraint  in  her  contractual  and* 
civil  relationships,"  one  can  feel  that  at  last  the  world  is 
beginning  to  realize  that  women  are  adult  human  beings. 

ALICE  PAUL 

Get  Back  to  the  Facts 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  rendering  the  minimum  wage 
law  in  the  District  of  Columbia  unconstitutional  is  a  decided 
step  backward  for  the  women  workers  and  for  the  industrial 
progress  of  our  country.  It  means  going  back  to  the  time  when 
employers  could  pay  wages  to  their  women  employees  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  judgment. 

The  findings  of  the  Minimum  Wage  Commission  in  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia,  before  the  minimum  wage  rulings  went  in 
effect,  are  the  clearest  evidence  that  women  were  paid  mu< 
below  what  was  considered  to  be  the  least  possible  amount  . 
individual  woman  could  live  upon  and  keep  herself  in  healt 
The  investigations  of  the  commission  also  showed  that  ov 
one-half  and  sometimes  two-thirds  of  the  women  employed 
the  industry  received  an  increase  of  from  $3  to  $5  a  week  aft< 
the  rulings  went  into  effect,  which  is  decided  proof  that  sue 
a  commission  was  necessary  for  the  health  and  well-being  n 
only  of  the  women  themselves  but  of  the  families  who  depend* 
upon  them  and  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  facts  discovered  by  the  investigations  for  the  Minimu 
Wage  Commission  in  the  District  of  Columbia  are  typical, 
the  experience  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  which  has  made  invest 
gations  in  eleven  states.  In  only  two  of  them  were  minimu 
wage  laws  in  operation.  While  some  industries  are  paying 
much  or  more  than  the  minimum  wage  set  in  the  District 
Columbia,  we  find  a  very  large  majority  of  women  receivin 
far  below  that  sum,  and  as  one  step  in  remedying  this  situatio 
many  of  us  have  pinned  our  hopes  on  the  minimum  wage  law 

I  am  quite  sure  this  is  not  the  time  for  us  to  give  up  hope  < 
finding  some  means  of  a  constitutional  regulation  of  the  min 
mum  wage  for  women.  A  commission  with  non-mandato 
powers,  as  in  Massachusetts,  may  be  one  solution,  although 
does  not  seem  to  be  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  also  possib 
that  by  bending  our  energies  to  the  accumulation  of  more  fund 
mental  facts  on  the  wage  question  and  its  relation  to  the  ind 
vidual  and  to  industry  we  may  be  able  to  clarify  the  situatio 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  judicial  mind  that  regul 
tion  of  minimum  wages  is  as  important  a  social  need  as  tl 
regulation  of  hours  of  work. 

It  is  too  early  to  see  what  the  next  step  is,  but  it  seems 
me  that  public  opinion  can  be  depended  upon  in  the  long  ru 
to  decide  that  no  employer  has  a  moral  right,  even  though  ti 
Supreme  Court  has  decided  that  he  has  a  legal  right,  to  pa 
a  woman  less  than  a  living  wage,  and  that  there  must  be  som 
way  of  making  this  public  opinion  effective  without  destroyin 
the  effectiveness  of  constitutional  guarantees. 

MARY  ANDERSON 

Exit  "  Reasonableness  " 

This  decision,  it  should  be  remembered,  goes  far  beyond  th 
single  District  of  Columbia  statute  in  question;  by  implicatio 
and  unless  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  itself,  it  in  effe 
denies  the  right  of  any  state  to  follow  a  social  policy  enacte< 
after  due  deliberation  by  its  law-makers,  endorsed  after  fai 
trial  by  the  public,  and  sanctioned  by  the  highest  judicial  autho 
ity  of  the  state. 

So  drastic  an  exercise  of  power  by  the  court  must  needs 
spring  from  weighty  reasons.  What  are  they? 

Justice  Sutherland  begins  pontifically  with  "the  constitutio 
.  .  .  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ...  the  repository 
of  ultimate  sovereignty  under  our  form  of  government,"  am 
proceeds  to  the  "exercise  of  the  judicial  power — that  power. 
vested  in  courts  to  enable  them  to  administer  justice  according 
to  law." 

Following  these  abstractions,  the  majority  opinion  dismisses 
the  method  of  defending  labor  laws,  accepted  by  the  Suprem* 
Court  since  the  Muller  ten-hour  case  of  1908;  the  appeal 
that  is,  to  accepted  economic  and  social  facts,  as  the  basis  o) 
the  reasonableness  of  the  statutes  in  question.  The  reasonable- 
ness, we  must  again  remember,  is  all  that  must  be  established 
to  sustain  the  validity  of  these  acts:  whether  as  Justice  Holmes 
put  it  "a  reasonable  man  reasonably  might  have  that  belief." 

The  facts  showing  the  reasonableness  of  a  belief  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  minimum  wage  legislation,  its  relation  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare,  exhaustively  arrayed  in  defense  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  act,  Justice  Sutherland  dismisses  as  "inter- 
esting, but  only  mildly  persuasive."  But  the  point  at  issue  is, 
precisely,  not  whether  these  facts  are  interesting  to  Justice 
Sutherland,  but  whether  they  furnish  a  reasonable  basis  oil 
legislation  for  Congress.  "It  is  not  the  function  of  this  court," 
says  the  Chief  Justice  in  his  minority  opinion  "to  hold  congres- 
sional acts  invalid  simply  because  they  are  passed  to  carry  out 
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conomic  views  which  the  court  believes  to  be  unwise  or  un- 
»und."  And  the  inimitable  Justice  Holmes  adds  on  this  point: 
When  so  many  intelligent  persons  who  have  studied  the  mat- 
er more  than  we  can,  have  thought  that  the  means  are  effec- 
;ive  and  are  worth  the  price  it  seems  to  me  impossible  to  deny 
hat  the  belief  reasonably  may  be  held  by  reasonable  men." 

But  Justice  Sutherland,  leaving  legal  abstractions,  has  his 
wn  economic  views.  He  concedes  "the  ethical  right  of  every 
irorker,  man  or  woman,  to  a  living  wage."  But  for  him  a 
just  equivalence1'  between  work  done  and  wages  paid  is  a 
moral  requirement  implicit  in  every  contract  of  employment." 
I  just  equivalence!  Will  Justice  Sutherland  set  it?  Is  it  $10 
r  $15  per  week,  when  competing  employers  are  found  to  vary 
>y  50  per  cent  in  their  pay  for  identical  work?  Or  rather,  is 
t  true,  as  the  Chief  Justice  says,  that  "employes,  in  the  class 
•eceiving  least  pay,  are  not  upon  a  level  of  equality  of  choice 
irith  their  employer  and  by  their  necessitous  circumstances  are 
irone  to  accept  pretty  much  anything  that  is  offered." 

First  to  deny  the  application  of  ascertained  economic  facts 
ts  an  index  to  the  validity  of  the  law,  and  then  to  insist  on 
rconomic  abstractions  to  destroy  the  law — such  is  the  feat  of 
his  decision. 

Until,  however,  a  state  minimum  wage  law  is  specifically 
leld  unconstitutional,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  enforce 
he  still  existing  statutes.  In  no  other  way  can  we  retain  the 
>enefits  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished,  and  keep  open 
ilso  the  possibility  of  obtaining  in  another  case  a  decision  in- 
:ormed  by  the  spirit  and  knowledge  of  the  dissenting  justices. 

JOSEPHINE  GOLDMARK 

Conserve — but  Check — the  Court 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  minimum 
wage  case,  together  with  the  majority  opinion  as  presented  by 
justice  Sutherland,  is  a  most  surprising  and  shocking  step  back- 
vard  in  the  history  of  social  legislation  in  the  United  States, 
important  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  past  have 
seemed  to  establish  thoroughly  the  police  power  of  the  state 
and  the  rights  of  the  states,  or  of  Congress  by  implication,  to 
nterfere  with  the  private  right  of  contract  in  matters  involving 
questions  of  public  health.  No  one  was  prepared,  therefore, 
for  the  kind  of  argument  presented  in  Justice  Sutherland's 
opinion.  Moreover,  the  principle  was  also  well  established 
that,  as  regards  women,  adverse  conditions  of  labor  tending 
to  lower  vitality  have  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  health  of  the 
community  because  of  the  function  of  women  as  mothers. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  majority  opinion  brings  out  clearly 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has,  in  this  instance,  indulged  in  an 
economic  argument  and  not  a  legal  argument,  and  has  in  reality 
passed  upon  an  economic  phase  of  the  minimum  wage  law  and 
not  its  legal  or  constitutional  phase.  This  is  not  the  function  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  as  is  pointed  out  quite  clearly  in  the  minor- 
ity opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Taft  and  Justice  Holmes. 

It  is  possible  that  minimum  wage  laws  of  the  Massachusetts 
type,  in  which  the  state  has  no  power  to  compel  compliance 
with  the  decisions  of  the  wage  boards,  may  prove  to  be  a  par- 
tially satisfactory  compromise  with  the  present  situation — and 
certainly  states  where  public  sentiment  is  in  favor  of  minimum 
wage  laws  should  attempt  to  secure  the  type  of  legislation  where 
compliance  with  the  wage  rates  promulgated  by  the  wage  boards 
is  voluntary,  as  a  temporary  expedient. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  time  has  come  for  all  liberal 
thinking  people  to  agree  upon  a  program  for  reform  of  the 
judicial  practice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  program  should 
be  based,  of  course,  upon  a  full  and  deep  appreciation  of  the 
peculiar  importance  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  fundamental  position  which  it  holds  in  the  safe- 
guarding of  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  We  should  not  allow  ourselves,  because  of  a 
certain  petulance  at  adverse  decisions  in  regard  to  modern  social 
legislation,  to  be  led  to  forget  that  the  history  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  in  regard  to  the  constitutional  liberties  has  been  on 
the  whole,  throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States,  a  deter- 
mining influence  in  the  preservation  of  those  liberties.  Ways 
have  been  found  in  recent  times,  however,  to  harmonize  indi- 
vidual liberty  with  social  progress  and  social  treatment. 

Probably  the  safest  immediate  change  in  the  practice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  be  a  change  in  the  balance  of  the  vote 
on  the  constitutionality  of  matters  which  are  statutory  law  in 
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critical  questions  involved  and  appeals  steadily  to  ex- 
perience as  the  proof  of  his  contentions.  A  book  that 
you  cannot  afford  to  miss. 
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OBOES  hitting  the  road  in  Spring 
are  familiar  enough.  But  who 
knows  how  they  hole  in  when  the 
weather  turns,  crowding  the  hobo 
capital  in  Chicago's  lake  front? 
There  they  live  in  "  flops."  There  the 
"  soap-boxers "  spout  economics,  each 
speaker  yielding  to  the  next  at  the  end 
of  his  twenty  minutes.  There  one  man 
preaches  against  sin,  the  next  against  re- 
ligion. They  have  a  philosophy  of  life, 
these  dirty  sunburned  men,  who  pare 
down  their  desires  to  a  minimum  and  live 
by  very  little  labor.  They  are  the  only 
truly  leisured  class  of  America.  A  strik- 
ing article  for  an  early  issue  of  The 
Survey. 

The  Survey, 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 

I  am  a  worker  and  proud  of  it.  But  I  have  a  sneak- 
ing desire  to  know  how  these  other  fellows  loaf  in 
plenty.  Send  me  The  Survey  and  send  me  a  bill.  One 
year,  $5.  Six  months,  $2.50. 
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the  various  states  and  which  have  been  upheld  by  the  court: 
of  the  various  states.  A  statute  law  which  has  been  declarec 
constitutional  by  the  lower  and  higher  courts  of  any  state  am 
later  goes  before  the  Supreme  Court  should  not  be  declarec 
unconstitutional  on  a  five-four  vote  after  many  other  learnec 
judges  in  the  lower  courts  have  found  it  constitutional.  A 
least  six,  or  possibly  seven,  votes  should  be  necessary  to  a  deter- 
mination of  unconstitutionally  in  a  case  involving  a  statutory 
law  the  constitutionality  of  which  has  been  upheld  by  the  courts 
of  the  state  in  question.  FRANCES  PERKINS 

What  "  Unconstitutional  "  Means 

The  oustanding  feature  of  the  minimum  wage  decision  is  its 
exposure  of  our  legislative  helplessness.  In  the  newspaper  com- 
ments on  the  decision,  even  in  those  which  take  an  apologetic 
instead  of  a  denunciatory  attitude,  there  is  practical  unanimity 
on  one  proposition— that  the  minimum  wage  law  itself  and  the 
results  that  it  has  produced  are  highly  desirable.  Yet  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  with  all  its  sovereign  power,  is  un- 
able to  maintain  this  unquestionably  desirable  social  regulation. 

Nor  is  the  situation  similar  to  that  created  by  other  constitu- 
tional limitations.  Congress  could  not  enact  an  equal  suffrage 
law  without  a  change  in  the  constitution,  indeed;  but  in  that 
case,  the  inhibitory  language  of  the  constitution  was  definite  and 
unquestionable.  In  the  matter  of  the  minimum  wage  law,  there 
was  no  clear  constitutional  inhibition.  The  decision  of  the 
majority  of  the  court  was  based  entirely  upon  what  is  called 
"judicial  construction." 

The  development  of  the  "judicial  construction"  of  the  "life, 
liberty,  and  property"  clause  of  the  constitution  is  pointedly 
described  by  Justice  Holmes  in  his  dissenting  opinion.  The 
earlier  decisions  construing  this  clause,  he  says,  "began  within 
our  memory  and  went  no  farther  than  an  unpretentious  asser- 
tion of  the  liberty  to  follow  the  ordinary  callings.  Later  that 
innocuous  generality  was  expanded  into  the  dogma,  liberty  of 
contract.  Contract  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  text  that 
we  have  to  construe." 

The  dogma  has  undergone  still  further  expansion  in  the 
majority  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  minimum  wage  case.  Free- 
dom of  contract  now  means  the  freedom  to  pay  less  than  living 
wages  to  women,  despite  the  will  of  Congress.  Chief  Justice 
Taft  and  Justices  Holmes  and  Sanford  refrained  from  reading 
this  meaning  into  the  "life,  liberty,  and  property"  clause,  be- 
cause they  confined  themselves  strictly  to  the  constitutional  law 
as  formulated  in  previous  decisions.  The  majority  of  the  court 
enlarged  the  scope  of  freedom  of  contract  because  they  went 
beyond  the  existing  precedents  and  interpreted  freedom  of  con- 
tract in  the  light  of  their  ethical,  economic,  and  political  opin- 
ions. Anyone  who  reads  the  decision  written  by  Justice  Suther- 
land will  realize  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  arguments 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  law  or  precedent.  He  thinks 
that  the  minimum  wage  law  is  unfair  to  the  employer,  is  con- 
trary to  economic  and  business  interests,  and  is  bad  public 
policy.  As  stated  again  and  again  by  the  court  in  times  past, 
these  considerations  are  entirely  irrelevant  to  the  judicial  func- 
tion. The  business  of  the  judge  is  to  interpret  law,  not  to 
determine  legislative  policy. 

To  say  that  the  minimum  wage  law  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia is  unconstitutional  is,  therefore,  to  describe  the  situation 
inadequately.  The  actual  and  comprehensive  characterization 
runs  somewhat  like  this:  The  minimum  wage  law  is  void  be- 
cause it  conflicts  with  the  economic,  ethical,  and  political  phi- 
losophy of  five  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

What  is  the  remedy?  By  what  methods  shall  a  regulation, 
universally  regarded  as  desirable,  become  valid  legislation? 
First,  by  a  congressional  enactment,  or  if  that  be  unconstitu- 
tional, an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  requiring  the  vote  of 
at  least  seven  justices  to  make  any  law  unconstitutional.  Second, 
by  a  constitutional  amendment  empowering  both  Congress  and 
the  states  to  enact  minimum  wage  legislation.  The  first  of  these 
proposals  would  give  compulsory  effect  to  the  rule  which  the 
Supreme  Court  professes  to  follow,  namely,  that  a  law  shall 
not  be  nullified  unless  its  unconstitutional  character  is  beyond 
reasonable  doubt.  When  three  or  four  justices  believe  that  a 
statute  is  in  harmony  with  the  constitution,  surely  its  uncon- 
stitutionally is  not  beyond  "reasonable  doubt."  The  second 
remedy  would  "make  assurance  double  sure." 

JOHN  A.  RYAN,  D.  D. 
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A  Meager  Sense  of  Humor 


The  minimum  wage  decision  derives  its  grave  character  not 
much  from  its  immediate  effect  on  the  women  in  the  District 
Columbia,  serious  though  that  may  be,  as  from  the  philosophy 
the  law  and  the  judiciary  which  it  embodies.  The  learned 
slices  who  promulgated  it  have  departed  from  strict  judicial 
,age  to  write  into  their  opinion  economic  arguments,  argu- 
ents  drawn  from  a  body  of  utterly  discredited  economic  doc- 
ine.  By  what  rule  of  reason  does  the  highest  tribunal  in  the 
nd  permit  itself  such  a  statement  as  this? 

In  principle  there  can  be  no  difference  between  the  case  of  selling 

bor  and  the  case  of  selling  goods.     If  one  goes  to  the  butcher, 

"I  e  baker  or  grocer  to  buy  foods,  he  is  morally  entitled  to  obtain 

'•I  e  worth  of  his  money,  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  more.     If  what  he 

;ts  is  worth  what  he  pays  he  is  not  justified  in  demanding  more 

tnply  because  he  needs  more,   and  the  shopkeeper,  having  dealt 

;ir!y   and   honestly   in  that  transaction,   is  not  concerned  in   any 

iculiar  sense  with  the  question  of  his  customer's  necessities. 

Here  is  the  crude  commodity  theory  of  labor  raised  to  the 
vel  of  a  judicial  finding.  Equally  disquieting,  not  to  say  irritat- 
ig,  is  the  summary  dismissal  of  all  argument  concerning  the 
:lation  between  moral  character  and  the  wage  level.  "Moral- 
y  rests,"  says  the  court,  "upon  other  considerations  than 
'ages;  and  there  is,  certainly,  no  such  prevalent  connection 
etween  the  two  as  to  justify  a  broad  attempt  to  adjust  the 
itter  with  reference  to  the  former."  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
ibor  now  and  then  inquires  upon  what  meat  these  our  justices 
ave  fed? 

Even  if  the  economic  reasoning  involved  were  quite  in  accord 
ith  the  spirit  and  necessities  of  the  hour,  Mr.  Taft's  rebuke, 
dministered  to  the  majority  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  would 
emain  unanswerable.  He  declares  that  "it  is  not  the  function 
f  this  court  to  hold  congressional  acts  invalid  simply  because 
icy  are  passed  to  carry  out  economic  views  which  the  court 
elieves  to  be  unwise  or  unsound."  This  is  a  great  jurist's 
?ay  of  recognizing  that  the  Supreme  Court  is  giving  ground 
or  the  criticism,  often  hurled  at  it  by  labor  spokesmen,  that  it 
xists  not  so  much  to  safeguard  constitutional  law  and  pro- 
edure,  as  to  maintain  an  economic  regime  which  is  in  accord 
/ith  the  convictions  of  conservative  minds. 

One  may  be  pardoned  perhaps  for  saying  also  -  that  this 
xtraordinary  decision  indicates  a  meager  sense  of  humor  on 
»e  part  of  the  majority  of  the  court.  They  criticise  the  Mini- 
num  Wage  Commission  law  because  it  makes  mandatory  a 
uiing  which  represents  only  "the  opinions  of  the  members  of 
he  board  and  their  advisers — perhaps  an  average  of  their  opin- 
ions if  they  do  not  precisely  agree.  .  .  ."  And  this  occurs 
n  a  decision  to  which  it  was  possible  to  secure  the  assent  of 
mly  five  out  of  nine  judges!  And  they  further  opine  that  what- 
ever grounds  may  have  existed  for  protective  legislation  for 
vomen  workers  have  largely  disappeared  as  political  barriers 
lave  been  removed — behold  the  Nineteenth  Amendment!  And 
he  women  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  who  only  are  involved 
n  this  decision,  are  denied  the  franchise! 

One  cannot  read  this  remarkable  opinion  without  feeling  that 
>omething  perhaps  even  more  drastic  than  Mr.  Borah's  bill, 
nitting  an  end  to  bare  majority  decisions  which  invalidate  legis- 
ation,  may  have  to  be  devised  by  a  long-suffering  electorate. 
Can  we  maintain  the  tradition  that  the  Supreme  Court  may 
unmake  law  at  will,  unless  a  way  is  found  to  insure  that  its 
judgments  will  bear  some  relation  to  a  developing  public  con- 
science ?  F.  ERNBST  JOHNSON 

Pernicious  Legislation 

I  have  not  seen  the  law  in  question  but  I  assume  that  it  con- 
tains no  provision  that  the  wages  should  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  the  market  value  of  the  services  rendered.  Such  omission 
would  be  in  accordance  with  what  I  take  to  be  the  purpose  of 
minimum  wage  legislation.  The  SURVEY,  for  instance,  in  an 
editorial  article  (August  I,  1922,  page  558),  says: 

It  is  impossible  to  be  influenced  by  the  market  rate  without  dis- 
regarding the  cost  of  living.  .  .  .  Congress  endeavored  to  bind 
into  the  same  section  of  the  transportation  act  principles  as  incom- 
patible as  those  based  on  the  commodity  theory  of  labor  and  those 
founded  on  the  conception  of  the  laborer  as  a  citizen  and  as  a 
member  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives. 

It  quotes,  with  apparent  approval  as  a  goal,  President  Hard- 
ing to  the  effect  that : 


The  reorganization  of  the  curriculum 
on  the  Four  Quarter  Plan  is  announced 
for  October  first.  Students  matriculat- 
ing for  a  diploma  at  that  time  can 
.graduate  by  satisfactorily  completing 
six  quarters  of  training.  Interesting 
vocational  courses  to  be  offered  are— 


FAMILY  CASE   WORK 
MEDICAL  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 
INDUSTRIAL  RESEARCH 
PROBATION  AND   PABOLE 


CHILD  WELFARE 
COMMUNITY   ORGANIZATION 
PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 
PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  WORK 


THE  CAUSES  OF  DELINQUENCY  SOCIAL  INVESTIGATION 

The  Complete  Announcement  of  Courses 

for  1923-10,24  will  be  mailed 

upon  request 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


of  East  Twenty-Second  Strut 
Nev  Yoth 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered:  History  and  Development  of  Social  Work, 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Preventable 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organi- 
zation, Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economics, 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statis- 
tics, Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  a  Social  Or- 
ganization. 

Field  work  training  under  professional  executive*. 
Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service   training 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 
at  Cut  rate 

New,  unused  set  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana,  30  volumes, 

authoritative,  illustrated.     Bound  in  stout  Fabrikoid. 

Publisher's  price  S210 

OUR  PRICE  $150 

Plus  express  from  New  York 

Box  4484,  THE  SURVEY,  112NEEA^V>9,&?:!?5ET 
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"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  second  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  die 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

A»k    (or    Booklet    S — it    will    be    sent    postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HIGGINS' 


Drawing    lnk»  Photo  Mounter  Paste 

Eternal    Writing   Ink        Drawing   Board   Pant* 
Engroealng  Ink  Liquid  Paste 

Taurine   Mucilage  Office  Paste 

Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 
Art  tilt  Flnwt  »d  Bnt  lib  and  Adhttlun 
Emancipate  yourself   from  corrosire  and  Ul-anelllng   Into   and 
adheslres   and  adopt  the  Biggins'  Inks  and  Adheslfen.     They 
will    be   a    revelation   to  you.    they   are   so   sweet,    clean,    well 
put  up.  and  withal  BO  efficient 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.    M.    HiaaiNS  A   CO..    Mamfaoturtn 

BranohM:  Chicago,   London 
271   Ninth  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


HOUSES   SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 
FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street                                              Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 
SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 

New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 
LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST, 
501  Fifth  Avenue 

Inc. 
New  York  City 

WANTED 


Copies  of  TBI  SVBVBT  for 
August  16,  October  1,  October 
15.  1922,  January  1  and  15, 
1923,  February  15  and  March 
15,  1923.  Subscribers  who  do 
not  bind  their  copies  will  confer  a  real  favor  by  returning  them  for  the 
use  of  libraries  and  others  who  maintain  a  file  for  public  use.  Please 
mall  to  THE  SCBVBY,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York,  N  Y 


O  you  believe  thoroughly  in  fed- 
erations  of  social  agencies — com- 
munity  organization?  Read 
"  Financial  Federations,"  reprinted  from 
five  SURVEY  articles  by  William  J.  Nor- 
ton, Director  the  Detroit  Community 
Union.  Covers:  Fundamentals  of  Fed- 
eration, How  Shall  They  Be  Organized? 
What  Agencies  Shall  Be  Admitted? 
What  About  National  Agencies?  Shall 
They  Raise  Capital  Funds?  Price  25 
cents;  6  copies,  $1;  25  copies,  $3  post- 
paid. 

THE  SURVEY 

1 12  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


(The  wage-earner's)  lowest  wages  must  b«  enough  for  comfo 
enough  to  make  his  house  a  home,  enough  to  insure  that  t 
struggle  for  existence  shall  not  crowd  out  the  things  truly  wor 
living  for.  There  must  be  a  provision  for  education;  for  recreati 
and  a  margin  for  saving.  There  must  be  such  freedom  of  action 
will  insure  full  play  to  the  individual's  abilities. 

The  question  then  is  whether  a  law  requiring  A  to  pay  ce 
tain  sums  to  B,  or  whoever  may  take  B's  place  in  A's  emplc 
regardless  of  the  market  value  of  the  services  rendered,  is 
should  be  constitutional. 

1.  As  market  value  is  not  necessarily  to  be  considered,  t 
amount  of  such  wages  may  be  fixed  upon   any  principle  t 
legislature  thinks  best  to  adopt.     If  it  is  fixed,  as  the  SURVJ 
suggests,  on  the  principle  that  the  laborer  is  a  citizen  entirl 
as  such  to  an  income  enabling  him  to  maintain  a  proper  physic 
and  intellectual  standard,   there  appears  to  be  no  reason  w. 
the  employer  should  be  selected  as  the  person  to  supply  th 
income  or  to  make  good  any  deficiency  above  the  market  val 
of  the  plaintiff's  services.    The  right  in  that  case  does  not  sprir 
out  of  the  employment  but  out  of  the  plaintiff's  status  as 
citizen  and  appears  to  be  a  right  against  society  at  large,  n 
against  the  employer.     The  latter  indeed,  by  paying  whatev 
sum  has  been  mutually  agreed  upon  under  our  present  cond 
tions  of  free  contract,  has  already  done  whatever  has  been  dor 
toward   making  up  the   required  income   and  he,   if   anybod 
should  be  exempt  from  further  contributions. 

2.  The  decent  minimum  income  for  a  citizen  as  describe 
by  President  Harding — in  which  description  I  heartily  concur- 
is  of  course  far  above  the  average  income  of  all  citizens  und 
present  conditions,  so  that  a  minimum  wage  law  administere 
on  the  principle  suggested  would  fix  a  level  considerably  abo\ 
the  income  of   the  average  family,   and  so  create  a  privilege 
class  supported  in  part  by  their  less  wealthy  fellow  citizens. 

It  is  true  the  principle  suggested  might  not  be  applied.    Po'i 
cal  pull,  indeed,  would  be  the  more  probable  measure  of  deser 
But  even  that  principle  is  open  to  objection. 

3.  Laws  regulating  hours,  employment  risks,  etc.,  have  bee 
cited  as  a  precedent.     These  laws,  however,   forbid  only  ti 
doing  of  positive  harm  arising  out  of  the  employment.     Th 
do  not  require  the  making  up  of  a  deficiency  which  would  hav 
been  greater  if  no  employment  had   existed.     Paying  a  ma 
money,  however  little,  does  not  stand  on  the  same  footing 
breaking  his  leg. 

Conclusion:  I  believe  a  mandatory  minimum  wage  law,  n 
based  on  the  fair  competitive  or  market  value  of  the  labor, 
pernicious.  I  believe  it  is  unconstitutional.  I  believe,  howeve 
that  its  unconstitutionality  is  unfortunate  as  it  would  probab 
be  better  for  us  to  have  the  disease  and  secrete  the  anti-tox 
than  to  be  temporarily  saved  by  the  constitution. 

What  substitute  would  I  offer  ? 

No  substitute  is  necessary  for  legislation  which  by  weakenin 
motive,  depriving  some  of  the  inefficient  of  the  right  to  wor 
and  all  of  them  of  the  moral  satisfaction  of  earning  their  ow 
salt  and  leaving  people  to  look  to  legislative  pull,  not  to  effi 
ciency,  as  the  source  of  income,  would  greatly  impoverish  no 
only  the  wage-earners  but  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  Per 
haps  a  series  of  small  artificial  famines  would  take  the  place 
Meantime  the  further  encouragement  of  coal  strikes,  the  en 
forcement,  as  at  Herrin,  of  the  death  penalty  against  anyon 
venturing  to  take  the  place  of  a  striker,  further  combination 
of  farmers,  trusts  and  trade  unions  for  the  limitation  of  output 
and  higher  tariff  rates,  may  serve  our  turn. 

To  produce  a  contrary  effect  I  would  limit  immigration 
segregate  the  unfit,  push  birth  control,  encourage  cooperation 
increase  industrial  training,  have  real  public  schools,  and  other 
wise  labor  to  increase  the  dividends  of  labor  while  keeping  dowi 
the  number  of  the  stockholders.  JOSEPH  LEE 


Require  a  Two-thirds  Vote 


The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  declaring  the  mini- 
mum wage  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia  unconstitutiona 
strengthens  the  conviction  which  has  been  growing  for  sonu 
time,  that  the  power  of  this  tribunal  to  declare  laws  unconsti- 
tutional should  be  abridged  as  soon  as  possible.  It  should  be 
made  conditional  at  least  upon  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  necessity  for  this  action  is  evident  for  the  reason  thai 
otherwise  the  technical  attitude  of  a  majority  of  the  Suprerm 
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'jirt  may  destroy  legislation  based  on  the  most  enlightened 
jlic  opinion  as  to  human  and  civic  standards  and  the  best 
Mlern  industrial  practices.  The  desirability  of  this  limitation 

11  the  more  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  would  not  inter- 

:  with  the  protection  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  fundamental 

;titutional  rights  and  guarantees. 

.ecent  decisions  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  various  laws 
1  illustrate  this  fact.  Broad,  underlying,  fundamental  princi- 

*  have  not  been  invoked  but  technical  and  indirect  reasoning 
been  used  to  nullify  sound  and  desirable  legislation.     By 
of  illustration  the  Hepburn  Law  of  1906  prohibiting  rail- 
,  such  as  the  anthracite  carriers,  from  producing  and  sell- 

•  i  commodities  which  they  transported,  was  rendered  incapable 
'*  application  for  more  than  ten  years  by  the  judicial  attitude 
^t   producing   and    transporting   corporations  were  "distinct 
Jill  entities." 

I  t  is  such  legal  and  judicial  technicalities  which  have  pre- 
Tted  the  realization  of  legislation  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
inj  people  and  the  realization  of  the  ideals  of  our  self-governing 

'ublic.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  should  be  any  misguided 
''improper  legislative  attempt  to  destroy  any  constitutional 
3 its  or  guarantees,  it  is  apparent  that  the  authority  of  the 
jrt  to  declare  a  law  unconstitutional  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
?j  members  would  afford  ample  protection. 
ifhe  elaborate  reasoning  of  the  majority  opinion  of  the  court 
jthe  minimum  wage  case,  in  the  light  of  the  real  considera- 
iis  involved,  has  somewhat  the  same  depressing  effect  as  a 

:er  of  condolence  from  a  friend  had  upon  Lowell  on  the 

,th  of  his  daughter.     Lowell  replied  in  part,  in  his  poem  The 

rial,  as  follows: 

Your  reasoning,  ray  friend,  is  perfect, 
Your  moral  most  drearily  true, 
But  since  the  earth  fell  on  her  coffin, 
I  have  been  thinking  of  that,  not  of  you. 

Hie  majority  opinion  of  the  court  in  its  technical  legal  rea- 
iing  as  to  "freedom  of  contract"  and  the  "fixing  of  maximum 
ges"  has  the  same  dismal  effect  when  it  is  realized  that  not 
,jr  our  basic  but  also  our  secondary  industries  do  not  pay 
ing  wages  to  those  in  the  lowest  scale  of  industrial  occupa- 
as,  and  that  the  real  intent  of  the  law  was  not  only  to  protect 
aian  standards,  but  also  to  establish  a  general  principle  which 
uld  require  industrial  undertakings  to  adjust  their  operations 
democratic  institutions  and  ideals.  The  majority  opinion,  as 
stands,  dismally  subordinates  humanity  and  democracy  to 
entiess  selfishness.  W.  JETT  LAUCK 

Restore  the  Balance  of  Power 

The  division  of  the  Supreme  Court  indicates  that  there  is  a 
ry  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  unconstitutionality  of  minimum 
ige  legislation  for  women.  There  were  three  votes  in  favor 
constitutionality  and  five  opposed. 

There  was  also  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  Congress  and  the 
proval  of  the  President.  This  congressional  action,  under 
:  general  rule,  is  entitled  to  the  presumption  of  constitution- 
ty  and  must  clearly  be  shown  to  the  court  to  be  unconsti- 
tional.  It  evidently  was  not  shown  to  be  such  to  three  mem- 
rs  of  the  court. 

It  seems,   therefore,   unfitting  that  a  bare  majority  of  the 

.preme  Court  should  have  the  power  to  overrule  the  Congress 

d  the  President.    When  the  constitution  was  framed,  in  1787, 

is  situation  was  not  foreseen,  for  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 

preme  Court  had  authority  to  overrule  Congress.    Anyhow, 

e  practice   has   become   so   confirmed,    and   it   gives    to   the 

jipreme  Court  powers  so  evidently  legislative,  that  I  should 

ink  the  time  had  come  for  a  constitutional  amendment  requir- 

g  at  least  a  two-thirds  vote  or  a  three-fourths  vote  to  declare 

i  act  of  Congress   unconstitutional.     The  same   rule  should 

•ply  when  state  legislation  is  before  the  United  States  court. 

I  It  does  not  seem  to  me  worth  while  to  take  up  each  particu- 

jr  act  declared  unconstitutional  and  try  to  get  a  constitutional 

inendment  to  meet  each  case  as  it  arises.    The  simpler  method 

•id  the  one  more  in  conformity  with  a  proper  balance  of  power 

:tween   the  legislative  and  judicial   branches,   would   be   the 

rquirement   of  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the  total  membership 

:  the  court  to  overcome  the  presumption  that  an  act  of  a 

gislature  is  constitutional. 

JOHN  R.  COMMONS 


Dr.  Fridtjof  Nansen 


begins  a  series 
of   articles   on 
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in  the  coming  week's 
(May  23rd)    issue   of 

The  New  Republic 


A  one  dollar  bill  sent  to  The  New  Republic  at 
421  West  2 1st  Street.  N.Y..  will  bring  you  the  paper 
for  13  weeks,  beginning  with  the  issue  of  May  23rd. 


ADVENTURES  IN  SOCIAL 
WELFARE 

Reminiscences    of    things,    thoughts    and    folks 
during  forty  years  of  social  work 
By  Alexander  Johnson 

The  story  of  trow  things  began  is  always  interesting  if 
the  things  amount  to  anything. 

ADVENTURES  tells  the  beginning  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Cincinnati,  how  the  society  could  not  func- 
tion until  the  aftermath  of  a  disaster  set  it  going.  An- 
other chapter  tells  the  tragic  fate  of  the  first  C.  O.  S. 
of  Chicago. — How  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  In- 
diana started  right  and  how  it  won  its  unique  place  in 
the  confidence  of  the  state  and  of  the  institution  men, 
is  the  theme  of  the  second  Part.— Part  three  tells  how 
feeble-minded  children  were  made  happy  and  useful  so 
that  hundreds  of  them  earned  their  living.— The  fourth 
Part  tells  some  intimate  things  about  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities,  especially  of  how  the  marvelous 
evolution  which  has  brought  it  to  its  present  great  es- 
tate as  the  biggest  force  in  social  progress,  was  fos- 
tered.— Part  five  gives  some  of  the  facts  about  the  early 
days  of  the  Schools  for  social  workers. — Part  six  is  a 
vivid  story  of  five  years  propaganda  for  the  Feeble- 
minded.— And  the  seventh  Part  is  about  what  the  Red 
Cross  did  for  the  boys  in  the  training  camps  and  what 
some  folks  tried  to  have  it  do  in  Home  service  after 
the  Armistice.  ^__ 

Ready  May  1st.  About  450  pp.  Cloth.  Price 
$3.00  net,  by  mail  postage  25  cents  everywhere. 
Order  from  the  author,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  or 
may  be  had  from  The  Survey.  Will  be  on  sale 
at  the  National  Conference, 
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AGENCIES 

I  " 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OP  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS — Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 
City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social 
work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work, 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK— Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  American 
Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of  America)  — 
Headquarters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Administrative 
Offices,  370  7th  Avenue,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover.  President;  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  M.D. ;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D. ;  Thomas  D  Wood,  M.D.; 
1st,  2nd,  3rd  Vice-Presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran  Thorn,  Treasurer; 
Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary.  To  promote  health  among  children 
from  conception  to  maturity — this  to  be  accomplished  through  cooperation 
with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and  other  health  workers;  by 
dissemination  of  scientific  information  and  teaching  methods  in  schools, 
through  conferences,  addresses,  pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a 
monthly  magazine,  "  Mother  and  Child.'* 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary,  Room  1849,  Grand  Central 
Terminal  Building,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human  aspect  of 
country  life.  Annual  membership,  $3.00,  includes  "The  Country  Life 
Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
secretary;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for 
betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologisu,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  13-19,  1923.  E.  R  Cass,  General  Sec- 
retary, 135  E.  15th  St.,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership  dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social  hygiene 
movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat  prostitution  and 
sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the  campaign  against  the 
venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local  social 
hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership  dues  $2  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens, 
Director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  children's 
agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in  their  various  fields 
of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states, 
churches  and  other  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of 
child  welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  West  98th  St.  New  York.  Rose 
Brenner,  president;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  executive  secretary.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid— 799   Broadway,   Mrs.    S.   J.    Rosensohn, 

chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 

girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A  na- 
tional civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right  use  of  lei- 
sure. It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out  leisure  time 
programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  Secretary. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF    THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.    Rev.   Chas.    S. 

Macfarland,   Rev.   S.    M.    Cavert,  general   secretaries;    105   East  22nd    St., 

New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  H.  Tippy, 
executive  secretary;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  secretary;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  assistant;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix,  vice- 
principal;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treasurer;  W.  H.  Scoville,  secretary;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trams  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  state  nor  a  government 
school.  Free  illustrated  literature. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — First  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866, 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago,  Atlanta, 
Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H.  Fancher;  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains  a  staff  of  execu- 
tive and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the  interests  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and  abroad. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OP  PREVENTING  DEL 
QUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  Executive  Director,  52  Vandei 
Avenue,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinics,  visiting  tea: 
work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct  related  stuil 
education  and  publication;  and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Comn 
wealth  Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


. 


NATIONAL    ALLIANCE    OF    LEGAL    AID    SOCIETIES— Offic 
President,   Albert   F.   Bigelow,   111   Devonshire   Street,   Boston;    SecretT 
John  S.   Brad  way,   133  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia;   Chairman  of  Cent- 
Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway,  New  York.    This  organiza' 
was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.     Co] 
of  Proceedings  of  convention  in  December,  1922,  .including  report  on  r 
tion  between  social  service  and  legal  aid,  may  be  had  on  request. 

NATIONAL  BOARK  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTI 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  President;  Miss  Mabel  Cra 
General  Secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  This  org 


Training  School  of  graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  C 
for  the  professional  training  of  its  leadership.      The  training  is   given 
two  parts.     The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lecture  w 
(generally   given  in   the   summer  session)    and   nine   months   practical 
perience  on  salary  under  supervision.    The  advanced  course  requires  a 
year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  the  successful  completion  of  wr 
a    professional    certificate    is    granted.     Special    emphasis    is    placed    U] 
training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL— 1312  Massachusi 
Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 
Departments — Education    Laws    and    Legislation,    Social    Action,    Pr 
and  Publicity,  Lay  Organizations  (National  Council  of  Catholic  K 
and  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women.) 

National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    2400    Nineteenth    Stri 
N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

NATIONAL    CHILD    LABOR   COMMITTEE— Owen    R.    Lovejoy, 
retary;    1   East   104th   St.    New  York.      Industrial,  agricultural   invest! 
tions.     Works    for    Improved    laws    and    administration ;    children's    coc 
Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.      Ann 
membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;   includes  monthly  bulletin,  " 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.-;-Charles 
Powlison,  general  secretary,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  c 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditii 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  w 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in.  cc 
munity,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  ci 
paigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— 1 
Walter  B.  James,  pres. ;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  dlr. ;  1 
Clarence  J.  D' Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y. ;  1 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nerve 
and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminolcu 
psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societi 
'•Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $2  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletii 
monthly,  $.25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OP.  SOCIAL  WORK— Homer  Fo 
President,  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  C 
cinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  the  princip 
of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  social  serv 
agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  permani 
form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  T 
fiftieth  annual  meeting  and  Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D. 
May  16-23,  1923.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  up 
payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIN 
NESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Cams,  fit 
secretary:  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  secretary:  130  East  22nd  St.  Ni 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectur 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includ 
New  York  State  Committee. 


NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  East  23rd  St.,  New  Ya 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary.  Promotes  legislation  for  enligl 
ened  standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  product 
minimum  wage  commissions,  eight-hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  reg» 
tion  food  and  packing  industries ;  "  honest  cloth  "  legislation.  Publicatio 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Wooc 
secretary;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparand 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fund 
mental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  mo 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  J 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Fcr  development  and  standardization  of  ptfbl 
health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official  Ma 
azine,  "  Public  Health  Nurse." 
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,'IONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE;— 309  Homer  Build- 
4  Washington,  D.  C.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for  physical 
-lation.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee  created  by  the  United 
l:s  Bureau  of  Education;  35  national  organizations  cooperating.  Main- 
:l:d  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 

"1'IONAL    URBAN    LEAGUE — For    social    service    among    Negroes. 

Hollingsworth    Wood,    president;    Eugene    Kinckle    Jones,    executive 

!:tary;  127  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.     Establishes  committees  of  white 

colored    people    to    work    out    community    problems.      Trains    Negro 

*fil  workers.     Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "Journal  of  Negro  Life, 

TlONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
"Sjordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
Jiecure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance 
*  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of  Child 
'fare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
!  ruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
i  ication,  "  The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

"HONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
''ins  Honorary  President;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  President;  311  South 
Bland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  IU.  Stands  for  self-government  in  the  work  shop 
°!ugh  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
1 '  >rmation  given. 

SiYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 
«»tadison  Ave.,  New  York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher, 
:etary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round  municipal 

eation  systems.     Information  available  on  playground  and  community 

er  activities  and  administration. 

1JPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  repre- 
«  ation  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  secretary,  1417  Locust  St,  Philadelphia. 
Pnbership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

ISSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
ms— John  M.  Glenn,  director:  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Depait- 
its:  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies,  Library, 
reation.  Remedial  Loans.  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publi- 
ons  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 
cpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue 
:  upon  request. 

SKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
ith;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 
rishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 
idea  and  methods.  Robert  R.  Moton,  principal;  Warren  Logan,  treas- 
r;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  secretary,  Tvskegee,  Ala. 

JRKERS'  EDUCATION   BUREAU    OF  AMERICA— Spencer   Miller, 
secretary,  465  W.  23rd  St.     A  clearing-house  for  Workers'  Education. 


PATENT  pills  have  had  to 
give  way  to  prevention. 
The  doctors  are  out  to  make 
health,  not  kill  pain.  But  most  of 
our  schools,  as  Joseph  Kinmont 
Hart  sees  them,  are  still  going  at 
things  in  the  old  way  discarded  by 
physicians.  If  there's  anything  the 
matter  with  anybody,  just  prescribe 
an  education.  That  will  make  a 
new  man  of  him  and  make  the 
future  safe  for  the  grand  old  U.  S. 
A.  But  will  it?  Read  ' '  Educa- 
tion by  Diagnosis,"  in  the  Graphic. 


The  Survey 

112  East  19th  Street,  New  York  City 
I  used  to  take  pills,  but  now  I  want  to  take  The  Survey. 
Put  me  on  the  list  and  send  me  a  bill.    One  year  $5;  six 
months  $2.50. 
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Address 


Perhaps  no  fact  commends  itself  more  generally  to  the  com- 
mon sense  of  thoughtful  persons  than  that  changing  industrial 
conditions  require  modifications  in  the  legal  protection  of  the 
workers.  Under  certain  conditions  the  exercise  of  federal 
authority  is  plainly  preferable  to  isolated  and  halting  action  by 
individual  states.  Already  the  people  have  in  several  instances 
plainly  indicated  their  desire  for  national  action  and  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches  of  our  federal  government  have 
responded.  The  action  of  these  two  branches  of  our  national 
government  has  been  thwarted  by  the  third  or  judicial  branch 
only  by  close  decisions  accompanied  by  strong  dissenting 
opinions. 

Apparently  it  now  becomes  necessary  to  modify  our  federal 
constitution  by  means  of  amendments.  This  should  be  done  not 
by  the  patch  work  method  but  by  the  adoption  of  a  general  prin- 
ciple permitting  the  people's  representatives  in  Congress  to 
carry  out  their  expressed  will  to  protect  their  safety  and  health. 
This  should  be  made  possible  not  only  for  the  immediate  future 
or  for  special  classes  of  workers  but  for  all  who  may  be  con- 
cerned in  industrial  relations  whenever  future  changes  in  our 
industrial  life  clearly  indicate  the  need  for  further  appropriate 
safeguards.  In  addition,  I  personally  favor  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  votes  of  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  overturn  a  federal  statute. 

JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 

Make  the  Laws  Work 

The  decision  seems  to  me  very  unfortunate.  The  gap  between 
this  statute  and  the  legislation  already  sustained  by  the  court 
was  so  narrow  that  it  ought  to  have  been  crossed.  The  cure 
may  lie  in  a  constitutional  amendment,  but  there  would  hardly 
be  enough  interest  in  an  amendment  involving  only  the  minimum 
wage.  It  is  possible  that  sufficient  support  could  be  found  for  a 
group  of  provisions,  dealing  with  child  labor,  the  minimum 
wage,  and  workmen's  compensation  in  maritime  and  interstate 
activities  (so  as  to  remove  the  present  twilight  zone  between 
state  and  federal  jurisdiction). 

But  even  though  these  problems  might  be  specifically  met  by 
amendment,  other  problems  of  social  legislation  would  arise, 
and  would  have  to  be  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  There- 
fore, the  main  necessity  is  the  insistence  on  the  social  value  and 
the  reasonableness  of  such  legislation,  so  that  not  only  the 
present  justices  but  the  bar  out  of  whom  future  justices  shall 
come  may  adopt  a  more  friendly  attitude  towards  the  regulation 
of  industry.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  argue  to  the  bench 
and  bar  that  minimum  wage  statutes  are  reasonable;  it  must 
be  made  certain  that  they  are  reasonable  as  actually  drafted 
and  administered. 

The  recent  decision  probably  leaves  the  Massachusetts  type 
of  non-compulsory  statute  still  valid.  Ten  years  of  actual 
operation  has  proved  a  law  of  this  type  to  be  well  worth  while. 
If  several  states  will  administer  such  a  statute  with  vigorous 
and  thoughtful  endeavors  to  base  the  fixed  minimum  wage  upon 
adequate  data  wisely  analyzed,  this  will  develop  a  technique  of 
the  subject  which  will  impress  the  judges.  The  development  of 
such  a  technique  is  in  any  event  a  desirable  preliminary  to  com- 
pulsory legislation.  When  the  fairness  of  minimum  wage 
administration  becomes  common  talk,  the  way  to  a  compulsory 
statute  will  be  reopened.  In  short,  no  time  should  be  wasted 
in  denouncing  the  court;  it  can  be  spent  better  in  careful  draft- 
ing of  statutes  of  the  Massachusetts  type, in  promoting  the  selec- 
tion of  the  right  type  of  men  and  women  for  minimum  wage 
commissions,  and  in  training  an  increasing  number^of  persons 
to  be  fit  to  participate  in  the  drafting  and  administration  of 
industrial  statutes.  ZECHARIAH  CHAFBE,  JR. 


A  Correction 

In  Fifty  Years  of  Child  Welfare,  by  Lillian  D.  Wald,  pub- 
lished in  SURVEY  GRAPHIC  for  May  i  (p.  181)  the  statement, 
taken  from  Dangerous  Classes,  by  Charles  Loring  Brace,  was 
made  that  the  death  rate  of  New  York  for  1872  was  28.79  per 
thousand.  The  New  York  Board  of  Health  informs  us  that 
the  correct  rate  for  that  year  was  33+  per  thousand. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in  by 
May  14th. 


Addraii  Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


New  York  City 
112  East  19th  Street 


WORKERS    WANTED 


Civil  Service  Examination 

The  New  Jersey  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  announces  an  examination 
for  the  position  of 

Director,  Division  of  Welfare 

City  of  Newark 

Salary  $5000  to  $7500  per  annum. 
Open  to  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Application  forms  will  be  for- 
warded upon  request,  and  will  be  re- 
ceived until  June  20th. 
Address 

Civil  Service  Commission 
State  House  Trenton,  N.  J. 


NURSES,  Surgeons,  Physicians,  Masseuse, 
Matrons,  Dietitians,  Companions  and  At- 
tendants; positions  everywhere.  Exchange 
Directory,  25  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

WANTED — Second  assistant  superinten- 
dent at  $100  a  month  and  maintenance. 
Head  teacher  at  $100  a  month  and  main- 
tenance. Apply  Superintendent,  Reforma- 
tory fox  Women,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now, 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Matron  not  over  fifty,  ex- 
perienced with  delinquent  girls.  Either 
apply  in  writing  to  the  school,  sending 
references  and  photograph  or  by  personal 
interview,  Powhattan  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  May  16-23.  Salary  $60.00  and  one- 
half  railroad  fare.  Complete  maintenance. 
Address  Dr.  Carrie  Weaver  Smith,  Girls' 
Training  School,  Gainesville,  Texas. 

MATRON,  with  knowledge  of  dietetics, 
preferredly  institutional  experience  in  a 
boys'  agricultural  school.  State  reference, 
age  and  salary.  4489  SURVEY. 

A  LARGE  Settlement  House  in  the  East 
is  in  need  of  an  assistant  head  worker.  She 
must  have  experience  in  the  field  of  recrea- 
tion, and  in  the  direction  of  girls'  and  boys' 
activities.  4490  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  trained  case  worker  as 
instructor  and  supervisor  of  field  work  in 
a  school  of  social  work.  4492  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Policewoman  for  southern 
coast  city.  Experience,  preferably  some  in 
the  south,  training  and  personality  im- 
portant Pioneering  work.  4494  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL  Service  Worker  desired  by  Jew- 
ish Society  for  field  work  in  rural  district. 
State  education  and  experience  in  detail. 
4501  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  For  a  training  school  of 
physical  education,  an  instructor  in  recrea- 
tion and  community  service  work.  4493 
SURVEY. 

WANTED :  Experienced  settlement 
workers,  social  case  supervisors,  public 
health  nurses,  dietitians,  welfare  executives, 
for  salaried  appointments  everywhere.  If 
you  need  workers  ip  your  organization,  you 
will  find  ours  a  superior  service.  Corres- 
pondence solicited.  Aznoe's  Central  Regis- 
try for  Nurses,  30  North  Michigan,  Chi- 
cago. 

RURAL  Public  Health  Nurses  for  Ken- 
tucky. Apply  Director  Bureau  Public 
Health  Nursing,  532  West  Main  Street, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

WANTED:  Case  worker  trained  in 
standard  school  social  work.  Field  ex- 
perience preferred.  Eastern  Pennsylvania 
city  near  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
Salary  $1,500.  4439  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  For  strictly  othodox  institu- 
tion, in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  City,  an 
experienced  housekeeper,  also  a  girl  super- 
visor for  small  boys.  Write  fully,  salary 
expected  and  experience.  4499  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  Southern  Building,  Wash- 
ington. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

PHYSICIAN,  Class  A  school  graduate, 
with  hospital  experience,  wishes  camp  or 
similar  position  for  summer.  4486  SURVEY. 

ADMINISTRATOR,  Research  Director, 
college  teacher,  organizer,  lecturer,  analyti- 
cal and  editorial  writer  wishes  part  or  full 
time  connection  in  economics  or  social  serv- 
ice. 4487  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  broad  experience  in  Jew- 
ish social  work,  now  head  of  settlement, 
desires  change,  recreational  organization 
or  federation.  44S5  SURVEY. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  with  social 
service  training,  experienced  organizer,  de- 
sires permanent  position.  Excellent  refer- 
ences. Salary  $2,000.  4491  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  LADY   traveling  to   European 
countries    in    July,    willing    to    accompany 
adult,  child  or  be  of  service  in  other  ca- 
pacities.   4495  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  young  lady  wishes  position  as 
cottage  mother  or  supervisor  in  institution 
where  dietary  laws  are  observed ;  or  would 
teach  dressmaking  class  in  settlement,  school 
or  institution.  Preferably  in  New  York  or 
Boston.  Institutional  experience.  4497 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS   WANTED 

COLLEGE    WOMAN,    nine    years' 
torial  experience,  last  two  years  sole  ed 
monthly  magazine,   desires  editorial  or 
search  position  beginning  early  fall.     4 
SURVEY. 


WOMAN  TEACHER  of  Dramatics 
Expression,  experienced  in  the  social  sid< 
camp  management,  wishes  engagement 
the  summer.     Or  would  do  substitute  w 
in  settlement.    Give  full  particulars,  incl 
ing  salary.    4488  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  registered  nurse  des 
charge  of  summer  home  or  camp.  Sal 
$100.00  a  month.  4500  SURVEY. 

JEWISH    EXECUTH 

experienced  in  child  care,  teaching  and 
tlement  work,  desires  immediate  connect 
with  organization  caring  for  dependent 
delinquent  children.     4496  SURVEY. 


FURNISHED  APARTMENT 

FURNISHED  APARTMENT  Tol 

228  E.  39th  St.,  New  York 

Small  duplex — 5   rooms,   kitchen   and   b; 
Very  comfortable,  airy  and  pretty.    May 
to  October,  $125  a  month.     Telephone 
evening,  Vanderbilt  7433.     References. 


URGE  FURNISHED  APARTMENT,  CM°0J  », 

side  Drive  and  118th  St,  to  rent  entire  01 
part.     June-September.     Apply  after  0  P 
Daniels.    Cathedral  4618. 


RESTHOME 

BROADVIEW  RESTHOME 

For  convalescents  and   those  desiring  cc 
plete  rest.    Modern  conveniences.   Write 
booklet.     Broadview,  Wilton,  Conn. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Tea  Room  Manageme 

In   oar   new   home-study   coon*,    "  COOK] 
FOB  PROFIT."     Booklet  ••  r«qu«t 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economic.,  MS  E.  SSti  Si,  Chi 


MSS.  WANTED 

Earn    $25    weekly,    iparc    time,    writi' 
for  newspapers,  magazines.    Experience 
necessary,  details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  ! 
8t  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc, 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  MM. 
ffrite  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  1 


MISCELLANEOUS 

'Home -Making  as  a  Profession 


II  »  100-pp.  111.  kindbook— It'l  FRJCt.     Home  *Cat 
Domnti*  BdwM  txxuraM.  fitting  tor  BUT  mll-M 
posltloiu   or   for    bone-making   pffld*nc». 
Am.  School  of   Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St..  Chit 


-  w« 

.  sped*]  articl«7  pap« 
spaecbe*.  debate*.     Expert,  Icholarlj  MTT 
AOTHOa'l    RlBBABCH   BUBBAC.   BOO    Fifth   . 
•oe.  New  York. 


aiwering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 


REAL  ESTATE 


ingt  fifty  cents  a  line,  for  four  inser- 
tion}; copy  to  remain  unchanged. 

IN  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS.  By  Charles 
f.  Finley  and  Otis  W.  Caldwell.  The 
incoln  School  of  Teachers  College,  425 
/est  123rd  St.,  New  York. 
)ESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET;  outline  of  types  of 
'Ork  in  The  Lincoln  School  ;  published 
Y  The  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  Col- 


NEW  YORK 


:ge, 


425  West  123rd  Street,  New  York. 
MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt  44 
p.  (10  cents).  How  John  and  Mary 
ive  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week— a  weekly 
udget  plan  (10  cents).  Weekly  Allow- 
nce  Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Home 
•conomics,  849  EaS  58th  St.,  Chicago. 
I^IEW  UTOPIA.  Showing  how  Charity 
~'ould  be  unnecessary  in  an  organized  so- 
Y'iety.  (25  cents),  League-for-Living,  125 
iVest  16th  St.,  New  York. 
j>  NON-ONION  MINES:  By  Powers  Hap- 
'ood  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  Bureau  of 
ndustrial  Research,  289  Fourth  Avenue, 
I.  Y.  48  pp.  Price  25  cents. 
:DIT  UNION.  Complete  free  information 
n  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
quare,  Boston,  Mass. 
LFARE  FEDERATIONS,  by  Edward  T.  De- 
ine,  contributing  editor  of  The  SURVEY. 
L  reprint  of  four  articles  from  The  SUR- 
EY.  How  Not  To  Do  It:  Philadelphia— 
"he  Mid- West  Spirit:  Louisville— Where 
t  Works:  Cleveland  and  Detroit— The 
Jational  Agencies:  General  Considera- 
ions.  Price  50  cents ;  3  copies  $1 ;  25 
opies  $6,  postpaid.  The  SURVEY,  112 
last  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
IANCIAL  FEDERATIONS,  by  W_illiam  J.  Nor- 
on,  director  of  the  Detroit  Community 
Jnion.  A  reprint  in  handy  pamphlet 
orm  of  a  series  of  articles  published  in 
ecent  Midmonthly  issues  of  The  SURVEY. 
•rice  25  cents;  6  copies  $1 ;  25  copies  $3; 
iostpaid.  The  SURVEY,  112  East  19th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ESTATE  FOR  SALE 

Suitable  for  Residence,  School  or 
Institution 

Three  and  a  hall  hours  from  New  York, 
twenty  miles  from  Albany,  at  Valatie,  Colum- 
bia County,  N.  Y.  House  has  twenty  rooms 
and  three  baths,  and  Is  in  excellent  condition. 
The  large  music  room  and  other  arrangements 
particularly  adapted  to  use  as  school  or  in- 
stitution. Three  acres  of  lawn  and  thirty  of 
farm  land  and  woods. 

Inquire 
P.  J.  CALLAN  Albany,  New  York 

VERMONT 


TV"IDC|7T  VT  FOR  SAI"E-  furnished, 
lW/rVO»-<  1  ,  V  1  .  two  8ummer  bungalows, 
each  for  family  of  four;  screened  porch,  vil- 
lage water,  electricity.  Golf  club  near.  Ad- 
dress B.  M.  CARHART.  Rosslyn,  Va. 

CONNECTICUT 

I  17  Exceptionally  well  located  conn- 
LE.  try  olace  In  the  FOOTHILLS  of 
the  BERKSHIRES.  11  acres,  colonial  house.  11  rooms. 
recently  remodeled.  3  fireplaces.  2  baths,  new  furnace. 
town  lighting,  combined  barn  and  garage,  detached 
laundry  and  woodhouse,  fine  tennis  court,  good  eleva- 
tion, exceptional  view  and  plenty  of  old  shade.  3  hours 
from  New  York.  Address  W.  B.  CRANE,  Kingston.  Pa. 


HOTEL  AND  RESORT 

CONNECTICUT 

Cottage  and  Board  Sath.omModSS 

An  old  New  England  farm.  10  acres  with 
cottage.  Tennis  court,  croquet  grounds,  farm 
produce.  Near  trolley  and  beach.  Commuting 
to  N.  Y.  May  to  Nov.  5  to  6  persona,  $125  per 
week.  Address  S.  W.  Sherwood,  Norwalk, 
Conn. 


BOARDERS  WANTED 

MFW  VnDIf  75th  8t-  a*  West  (Miss 
1NE.W  HJlN.lV  Edwards).  Board  and 
rooms,  with  and  without  private  baths.  Res- 
ervations now  being  made  tor  summer. 

A  FEW    KEFOTED    PEOPLE    can    find    room 
and    board    in    my    quiet,    pleasant    village 
home  for  the  summer.     References. 

Mrs.   Emma  F.   Bartlett,  Walpole,  N.   H. 


PAMPHLETS   RECEIFED 


PERIODICALS 

ty  cents  a  line,  for  four  insertions;  c»py 

to  remain  unchanged. 
IE  ARBITRATOR  reviews  the  news  of 
ach  month  with  the  purpose  of  discover- 
ng  the  causes  of  war,  poverty,  supersti- 
ion  and  injustice.  60  cents  a  year.  114 
Sast  31st  Street,  New  York  City. 
iYS'  WORKERS  ROUND  TABLE; 
iuarterly;  $1.00  per  year.  A  Magazine 
tf  Applied  Ideals  in  Boycraft.  Published 
Boys'  Club  Federation,  110  West  40th 
5t,  New  York  City. 

IE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURS- 
ING shows  the  part  which  trained  nurses 
ire  taking  in  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19 
W.  Main  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JENTAL  HYGIENE;  quarterly;  $2.00  « 

pear;  published  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York. 

_A  check  for  $6.00 
to  pay  the  re- 
;wa!  of  The  SURVEY  subscription 
T  the  German  Red  Cross  at  Ber- 
i.  The  SURVEY,  unfortunately, 
.nnot  afford  to  give  away  subscrip- 
ts. The  German  Red  Cross  is  too 
K»r  to  pay  for  the  renewal  at  pres- 
rt  rates  of  exchange.  The  SURVEY, 
:a  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 

(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SUBVEY.    It  kelpy  «w,  it  identifies  you) 


FIRST  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  WOBK-STUDY- 
PLAN  OB  PLATOON  PLAN.  By  Alice  Barrows. 
Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Wash- 
ington. Price,  5  cents. 

FOB  A  LABOR  PARTY.  Recent  Revolutionary 
Changes  in  American  Politics.  A  Statement 
by  the  Workers  Party.  Workers  Party  of 
America,  799  Broadway,  New  York.  Price, 
10  cents. 

SAFETY  INSTRUCTION  FOB  KANSAS  CITY  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS.  The  Kansas  City  Safety 
Council,  502  New  England  Building,  Kan- 
sas City. 

A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  SAFETY  EDUCATION. 
Harriet  B.  Beard,  Supervisor  of  Safety 
Education,  Detroit  Public  Schools,  Detroit. 

How  FARM  TENANTS  LIVE.  A  Social-Eco- 
nomic Survey  in  Chatham  County,  N.  C. 
By  J.  A.  Dickey  and  E.  C.  Branson.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

RED  CROSS  SERVICE  FOR  UNDERNOURISHED 
CHILDREN  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY.  A  story  of 
the  Child  Health  Stations  and  Public 
School  Dental  Hygiene  Clinics.  The  Health 
Service,  New  York  County  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  598  Madison  Ave..  New 
York. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET.  Outline  of  Types  of 
Work  in  the  Lincoln  School.  The  Lincoln 
School  of  Teachers  College,  425  W.  123d 
St.,  New  York. 

THE  NUTRITION  AND  CAR*  or  CHILDREN  IN  A 
MOUNTAIN  COUNTY  OF  KENTUCKY.  By 
Lydia  Roberts.  Bulletin  of  Children's 
Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  Washington.  Price,  10  cents. 


Seven  Days 

CREATION,  we  are  told,  was 
finished  in  a  six-day  week. 

Bur  you  can't  talk  over  a  half 
century  of  social  work  in  less 
than  seven  days. 

THE  SURVEY  will  work  on  a  24- 
hour  shift  during  the  seven-day 
week  in  Washington. 

THE  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social 
Work  will  be  reported  in  all  its 
golden  anniversary  glory  in  the 
Midmonthly  issue  for  June  15. 

PAUL  U.  KELLOGG 

will  review  the  jubilee  as  a  whole. 
HENDRIK  WILLEM  VAN  LOON 
has  illustrated  the  Milestones  of 
Fifty  Years:  An  Outline  of 
Social  Work  since  the  first  Na- 
tional Conference. 
EACH  day's  contribution  to  the 
new  outlook  for  social  progress 
will  be  reviewed  in  a  separate 
section — as  agreeably  and  in- 
f ormingly  as  may  be — as  follows : 

HEALTH: 
by   HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

INDUSTRY  : 

by  JOHN  A.  FITCH 

LAW  AND  GOVERNMENT: 

by  BRUNO  LASKER 

THE  CHURCH: 
by  GRAHAM  TAYLOR 

THE  HOME: 
by  KARL  DESCHWEINITZ 

THE  SCHOOL: 

by  JOSEPH  K.  HART 

PUBLIC  OPINION: 

by  GEDDES  SMITH 

IN  ADDITION  to  terse  paragraphs 
reporting  the  sessions  of  the 
Kindred  Groups,  Bruno  Lasker 
will  contribute  a  special  review 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Jewish  Social  Work. 

IF  YOU  GO  to  Washington  you 
will  want  this  fresh  analysis  of 
the  Conference. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  to  stay  at  home  and 
mind  the  baby,  it  will  be  your 
chief  consolation.  Begin  your 
subscription  with  the  June  15 
issue.  Order  copies  now  to  send 
your  friends. 

TH»  STJST»T, 

lit  Eart  1Mb  Street,  New  York  City 

Send  the  following  and  bill  me: 

n  »   year's    subscription    beginning   with   th« 

June  IS  Inline  15;  Q4  month!  $2. 60. 
n  a  bundle  of coplee  at  the  rate  of 

6   copies    for   $1    (regular   price    36   cent* 

each). 
Kruno    


Iddrtit 


S-fr-15 


This  dedsion  affirms  your  constitutional  right  to  starve 
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NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE, 
44  East  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


ENEOLL  ME   AS   A MEMBER 


I  ENCLOSE  J. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


The  Supreme  Coun 

of  the  United  States  has  just  heard 
argument    on    the    constitutionality 

THE  MINIMUM  WAGE. 

The  opposition  was  headed  by  certain  hot 
owners.      They    employed    able    counst 

What  counsel  could  waitresses,  kltchei 
girls  and  chambermaids  afford?  In 
August,  IQIQ,  before  the  minimum 
wage  of  $16.50  was  set,  93%  of 
them  were  earning  less  than  $1$  a 
week  and  #7%  less  than  $IO  a  week. 

The  National  Consumers'  Leag 
defended  the  girls  and  the  law.  It  enlist 
the  services  as  counsel  of 

Felix  Frankfurter, 

who  previously  defended  the  case  in  the  lov< 

courts,  and  who  in  this  case  again  served  wi 
out  retainer.  His  masterly  arj 
ment,  and  a  two  volume  bri< 
on  the  law  and  the  facts,  uph( 
the  constitutionality  of  the  mi 
mum  wage  for  the  District,  t 
twelve  states  which  have  mi; 
mum  wage  laws  and  the  thir 

six  other  states  which  ultimately  will  ha 

them. 

IT  COST  THE  LEAGUE  $9558.62 
to  make  this  fight.    It  is  your  fight  too.    He 
share  the  expense  of  it.    Become  a  member  no 


*  Copies  of  the 
brief  may  be  ob- 
tained for  one 
dollar  and  post- 
age (weight  4 
pds.)  by  parcel 
post. 
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That  These  Dead  Shall 
Not  Have  Died  In  Vain 


FRANCE'S  WILL-TO-LIVE 

By  Charles  Cestre 


A  LETTER  FROM  THE  RUHR 

By  Jerome  Lachenbruch 


Every  idle  stream  or  waterfall  that  is  put  to  work,  and  furnishes  light  and  power  to  homes  and  factories 
many  miles  away,  means  a  saving  in  coal  and,  what  is  more  important,  a  saving  in  human  energies. 

How  far  can  a  waterfall  fall? 


Improvements  in  elec- 
trical development  do 
not  "happen."  They 
come  from  the  tireless 
research  of  trained 
scientists.  The  General 
Electric  Company  in- 
vests in  the  work  of  its 
Research  Laboratories 
morethan  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year. 


In  1891  General  Electric  Company 
equipped  an  electric  plant  at  Pom- 
ona, California,  for  transmitting 
electric  power  28  miles — a  record. 

Today  electric  power  from  a  water- 
fall is  carried  ten  times  as  far. 

Some  day  remote  farm  homes  will 
have  electricity  and  streams  that 
now  yield  nothing  will  be  yielding 
power  and  light. 
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H.  RAUSHENBUSH  has 
een  carrying  on  investigations 
the  Bureau  of  Industrial 
research  in  the  anthracite 
elds  the  results  of  which  will 
lortly  appear  in  book  form, 
"hough  he  has  shed  two  letters 
rom  the  name  of  his  disting- 
ished  father,  the  theologian, 
e  has  inherited  his  enthusiasm 
or  social  service  on  the  basis 
f  intimate  personal  knowledge. 

EROME  LACHEN- 
RUCH  is  a  young  American 
vriter  who  has  spent  the  last 
ear  in  Germany.  His  Letters 
rom  Abroad  have  appeared 
rom  time  to  time  in  The  Free- 
nan. 

:HARLES   c  E  s  T  R  E   is 

rofessor  of  American  Civili- 
ation  at  the  Sorbonne  and  a 
alued  correspondent  of  The 
iurvey.  His  present  article 
vas  written  before  the  more 
ecent  negotiations  between 
'"ranee  and  Germany  concern- 
ng  reparations.  The  illustrations 
•ome  from  the  American  Com- 
nittee  for  Devastated  France. 

•XDR  permission  to  reproduce 
he  child  portraits  of  Robert 
lenri  we  are  indebted  to  Boni 
Liveright,  the  first  publish- 
rs  who  have  had  the  enterprise 
make  available  to  wider 
ircles  the  work,  and  apprecia- 
ions  of  the  work,  of  modern 
\merican  painters. 

\BOUT  William   E.   Brooks, 

>astor  of  the  First  Presbyter- 
ian Church  at  Allentown, 

3enn.,  we  have  nothing  new  to 
jay  except  that  we  shall  count 

mrselves  fortunate  to  print  his 
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verse  from  time  to  time.  The  pen 
and  ink  drawing  on  page  285  is 
by  the  late  Otto  Ubbelohde. 

LEE  WEISS,  a  graduate  of 
Swarthmore  College,  has  pre- 
viously contributed  to  The 
Survey,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  and  other  journals. 

THE  SURVEY'S  circulation 
department  occasionally  throws 
an  interesting  sidelight  on 
American  foreign  relations. 
Just  now  the  larger  number  of 
overseas  subscribers  are  Japan- 
ese; and  many  letters  from 
them  show  the  keen  interest  of 
business  men  and  officials  in 
that  far  country  in  American 
methods  of  social  work.  China 
also  is  interested.  The  Rev. 
Lucius  C.  Porter,  president  of 
Peking  University,  now  in  this 
country,  tells  of  the  large  use 
made  of  The  Survey  in  the 
Orient  in  stimulating'  new 
ideas  and  activities  for  com- 
munity service.  A  Cuban  sub- 
scriber, in  self-defense,  sends  a 
list  of  socially  active  people  in 
Havana  who  should  be  per- 
suaded to  become  subscribers 
because,  as  she  writes,  she  does 
not  like  to  have  her  file  con- 
tinually broken  by  lending 
copies,  even  after  she  has  read 
them  from  cover  to  cover.  The 
director  of  the  Soziale  Museum 
in  Frankfort,  one  of  the  most 
important  sociological  libraries 
in  Germany,  writes:  "You  can- 
not imagine  how  we  gobble  up 
the  numbers  of  The  Survey  as 
they  come  in.  It  is  for  many  of 
us  at  the  present  time  the  only 
intellectual  link  with  the  world 
outside  our  own  country." 
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The  Smoldering  Problem  of  Anthracite 


By  S.  H.  RAUSHENBUSH 


N  July  first  the  United  States  Coal 
Commission  appointed  last  October 
will  make  its  report  on  the  anthracite 
industry.  Two  months  later,  the 
present  agreement  between  anthracite 
operators  and  miners,  on  which  the 
strike  of  1922  was  terminated,  ends  after  running 
one  year.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  report  will 
bear  directly  on  the  negotiation  of  a  new  agree- 
ment. The  commission  was  not  created  to  settle 
industrial  disputes  or  to  act  as  a  wage  board.  But 
the  possibility  of  another  interruption  in  the  supply 
of  domestic  fuel  next  autumn,  and  another  winter 
of  lean  bins  for  households  and  hospitals  and  fac- 
tories naturally  leads  the  public  to  hope  that  the  com- 
mission, after  its  months  of  investigation,  will  sug- 
gest plans  which  will  tend  toward  permanent  peace 
in  the  anthracite  fields. 

It  is  by  the  quality  of  its  long-range  planning  for 
the  industry,  by  the  reach  of  its  questionings  and  by 
the  pertinence  of  'its  inductions  from  assembled 
facts  that  the  commission's  report  will  count  both 
this  summer  and  in  the  future.  One  cannot  dis- 
regard the  fact  that  governmental  investigations 
have  not  been  too  successful  in  this  country.  Quan- 
titatively impressive  data  have  often  been  collected 
without  causing  of  their  own  weight  any  recom- 
mendations of  permanent  worth.  Or  again,  the 
assembling  of  data  may  take  such  a  long  time  that 
adequate  discussion  and  appraisal  of  recommenda- 
tions may  be  postponed  until  the  commission  goes 
out  of  existence  and  a  willing  but  less  informed 
Congress  tackles  the  question  again,  not  where  the 
commission  left  off,  but  where  it  began.  The 
difficulty  of  securing  prompt  and  constructive  action 
is  aggravated  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  lay  public  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  com- 
mission with  less  than  two  months  left  before  its 
anthracite  report,  has  held  no  open  hearings  on  such 
'  recommendations  as  it  may  have  in  mind. 


The  job  before  the  Coal  Commission  has  been 
twofold:  first,  to  find  the  facts  that  will  make  pos- 
sible an  understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
industry  by  the  public;  second,  to  make  its  own 
recommendations  for  whatever  changes  in  the 
industry  it  believes  the  situation  thus  disclosed  calls 
for.  There  can,  however,  be  no  rigid  line  drawn 
between  these  two  parts  of  the  one  job.  The  test 
of  the  value  of  the  facts  lies  in  the  questions  which 
they  serve  to  answer.  The  test  of  the  value  of  the 
recommendations  lies  in  the  number  of  facts  they 
take  into  consideration. 

If  we  now  set  up  some  test,  however  arbitrary, 
of  the  things  which  all  of  us — public,  miners  and 
investors — may  reasonably  ask  of  the  industry,  we 
shall  have  some  means  for  gaging  the  commission's 
probing.  It  will  be  granted  that  the  consuming 
public  (after  lengthy  private  discussions  this  last 
winter,  interspersed  by  flights  downstairs  to  stoke 
the  furnace  three  times  of  an  evening  in  the  happy 
case  that  there  is  coal  to  stoke)  increasingly  regards 
the  anthracite  industry  as  a  public  service  in  a  class 
not  altogether  different  from  the  railroads  and  our 
local  lighting  and  power  plants;  and  that  we  all  may 
without  impudence  ask  for  a  dependable  supply  of 
reasonably  cheap  coal  for  the  consumer,  a  fair 
return,  for  the  investor  and  an  adequate  wage  for 
the  miners.  Some  definitions  are  in  order.  By 
"reasonably  cheap  coal"  we  mean  the  price  that 
should  be  paid  for  fuel  after  such  economies  of  busi- 
ness organization,  mine  management,  engineering, 
transportation  and  distribution  as  are  possible  have 
been  effected;  after  the  capital  holders  have  received 
fair  pay  for  their  services;  and  after  labor  has 
received  an  adequate  wage.  By  "fair  return"  we 
mean  a  return  on  the  actual  cash  investment  pro- 
portionate to  the  risk  taken.  The  government 
allowed  the  railroads  5  24  per  cent.  The  anthracite 
investors  might  fairly  be  allowed  six  or  eight  per 
cent.  By  "adequate  wage"  we  mean  a  wage  that 
will  give  the  miners  a  living  consistent  with  a  good 
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life  in  this  country,  with  allowances  for  the  special 
risks  and  hazard  of  their  trade. 

Can  the  anthracite  industry  with  its  present 
organization  give  these  things  t  That  is  the  first 
question,  and  is  one  of  fact.  Either  it  can  give  them, 
or  it  cannot  give  them.  Or  if  it  can  and  will  not, 
what  should  be  our  attitude? 

The  first  question  of  fact,  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  present  organization  of  the  industry  can  give 
these  reasonable  things  raises  a  small  host  of  other 
questions  which  the  Coal  Commission  may  fairly 
be  expected  to  answer. 

The  desire  for  reasonably  cheap  coals  leads  to 
the  question  of  mine  accounting.  Why  is  there  this 
large  controversial  difference  between  the  mine  cost 
of  $5.20  per  ton  stated  by  the  anthracite  miners*  in 
February  and  the  figure  of  $5.74  per  ton  given  out 
in  March  by  the  New  York  Trust  Company  for  the 
operators?  This  difference  amounts  to  $37,800,000 
on  the  annual  production.  The  miners  stated  that 
the  sales  realization  f.  o.  b.  the  mines  during  the 
winter  shortage  was  about  $6.8 1,  to  which  the 
operators  retorted  it  was  $6.28,  which  happens  to 
be  only  14  cents  higher  than  the  sales  realization 
in  1921.  The  difference  amounts  to  $37,100,000 
for  the  year.  Unfortunately  the  Coal  Commission 
is  not  collecting  cost  or  profit  figures  for  the  period 
after  the  1922  suspension,  and  consequently  will  not 
be  able  to  pronounce  on  the  second  difference,  i.  e. 
the  sales  realization  obtained  during  the  1922-23 
shortage.  If  it  checks  the  first  figure  by  the  anthra- 
cite operators'  accounting  system  it  will  probably 
arrive  at  the  operators'  results.  The  anthracite 
miners  are  presenting  to  the  commission  this  month 
a  list  of  thirty-six  investment  and  cost  items  in  the 
operators'  accounting  system  which  they  believe  can 
be  and  are  used  to  inflate  costs,  along  with  an  ac- 
counting system  which  they  believe  to  be  accurate, 
and  the  adoption  of  which  they  strongly  urge. 
Which  of  these  accounting  systems  is  correct?  Lay- 
men are  likely  to  think  such  questions  of  account- 
ancy stale  and  dull,  but  all  questions  of  fair  prices, 
wages  and  profits  hinge  upon  them. 

'""THE  question  of  whether  or  not  the  investors 
1  are  getting  a  fair  return  on  their  capital  leads 
to  another  set  of  queries  affecting  mine  operators, 
landowners,  investors  and  labor. 

How  profitable  have  the  mining  companies  been? 
What  is  the  sum  total  of  what  the  investors  put 
into  the  industry?  What  is  the  sum  total  of  what 
they  took  out  of  the  industry?  How  much  ahead  or 
behind  the  game  are  they?  What  hidden  reserves, 
if  any,  have  the  companies  accumulated? 

Why  are  royalties  so  high?  What  is  the  actual 
cash  investment  in  coal  lands  by  the  landown- 
ers? What  rates  of  return  have  they  been  get- 
ting on  their  investment?  How  much  ahead  of  the 
game  are  they?  What  service  do  they  give?  What 
value  have  they  added  to  the  land  by  holding  it? 
Stephen  Girard  paid  $6  an  acre  for  390  acres  of 
his  coal  land  in  1830.  What  economic  justification 
is  there  for  an  actual  and  anticipated  return  on 

*  The    Anthracite    Monopoly.     Presentation    by    the    anthracite    miners    to 
the   United    States   Coal    Commission. 


those  390  acres  in  royalties  alone  of  about  ten 
million  dollars  a  year,  not  including  an  additional 
return  of  about  ten  million  dollars  to  the  lessor  for 
mining  the  coal? 

What  return  should  capital  get  in  anthracite 
mining?  How  much  capital  does  the  industry 
need?  Could  a  fair  return  be  given  by  pooling 
costs,  prices  and  profits,  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission suggested  in  1917?  Could  the  same  result 
be  obtained  by  any  other  method  of  regulation? 
What  method?  For  that  matter,  has  regulation 
ever  worked  very  well? 

Should  mine  labor  get  an  increasingly  adequate 
wage?  Is  it  to  the  interest  of  the  country  to  have 
wages  raised?  Will  that  give  the  industry  peace? 
Will  that  increase  production  costs  in  manufactur- 
ing, will  it  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
country?  If  the  purchasing  power  of  the  country 
is  increased,  will  that  be  helpful  or  harmful  to  its 
prosperity?  To  what  extent  can  wages  be  increased 
by  efficiencies  of  management,  engineering,  unifica- 
tion, etc.  ?  To  what  extent  can  they  be  increasec 
by  a  limitation  of  the  claims  of  capital  on  the  in- 
dustry? Is  the  present  wage  sufficient  for  a  satis- 
factory American  life?  What  is  a  satisfactory 
American  life?  On  what  bases  will  the  commission's 
cost  of  living  figures  be  compiled?  What  allow- 
ance should  be  made  for  risk  of  employment,  hazj 
ard  and  health?  Should  a  living  or  saving  wage  be 
determined  without  reference  to  the  financial  con^ 
dition  of  the  industry?  Will  it  leave  the  claims  o) 
capital  on  the  industry  unchallenged  and  so  pass  tht 
increase  on  to  the  consumer?  Is  it  efficient  to  d( 
that?  It  is  fair  to  the  workers?  To  the  public 

Some   of  these   questions   are  questions  of   fact 
Some  of  them  are  questions  of  opinion.     In  answer 
ing  the  first  main  question  as  to  whether  an  enlight 
ened  public  can  without  impudence  ask  for  reason 
ably  cheap  coal,  a  fair  return  and  no  more  for  cap 
ital,   and  an  increasingly  adequate  wage   for  min 
labor,   care  must  be  taken  to   distinguish  betwee 
fact  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them.     Th 
facts  may  be  correct,  but  the  conclusions  may,  mor 
or  less  consciously,  contain  assumptions  that  are  a 
least  challengeable.    If,  for  instance,  the  Coal  Con 
mission  feels  called  upon  to  say  that  $1,500  a  yea 
is  an  adequate  wage,  there  would  be  present  in  tru 
statement  one  fact  and  several  assumptions.     Th^ 
fact,  more  or  less  elaborated,  would  be  that  mei! 
do  exist  on  that  amount.     The  assumptions  woul 
be  that  it  is  good  for  them  to  have  no  more  thai 
that  amount,   that  they  and  their   families   are   \\ 
high  in  the  scale  of  living  as  we  want  the  people  <; 
America  to  be,  that  such  a  wage  can  be  paid  by  tl 
industry,  and  that  no  more  can  well  be  afforded. 
There  might  be  a  general  agreement  about  tl 
fact.     Men  do  live  on  such  a  sum.     But  the  assum 
tions  would   offer  wide   ground   for  debate.      TI 
federal  Children's  Bureau's  report  on  household  co 
ditions  in  the  Schuylkill  valley  affords,  for  exampl 
an    arresting    human    footnote    to    such    statistic! 
Is   there   after   all   a  national   mind   on   this   que 
tion    as    to    what    standard   of    living    the    mine 
or   any  other  skilled  workers   should  have? 
national  mind  is  in  agreement  with  itself  on 


que 

ine 
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few  things,  and  this  does  not  happen  to  be  one  of 
them.  Possibly  to  rind  an  expression  of  the  national 
mind  we  must  skip  across  innumerable  July  Fourths 
to  the  original  phrase  about  "the  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  On  that 
phrase  the  national  mind  starts  and  stops.  Life? 
Does  that  involve  any  minimum  wage  as  a  basis  for 
a  minimum  standard  of  living?  This  April  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that 
it  did  not,  although  a  great  many  of  the  states 
had  previously  decided  to  the  contrary.  Possibly  in 
the  near  future  some  attempt  will  be  made  to  define 
a  good  American  life.  It  is  a  job  that  needs  doing. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  "three  acres  and  a  cow,"  or 
gas  heating,  running  water  and  a  baby  carriage,  or 
a  Ford  and  a  high-school  education  is  a  question  yet 
to  be  answered.  It  is  simply  referred  to  here  to 
show  the  impossibility  of  an  easy  agreement  on  any 
recommendations  that  involve  points  of  industrial 
or  national  policy,  for  to  date  we  have  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other. 

To  take  another  example.  If  the  Coal  Commis- 
sion should  say  that  prices  cannot  reasonably  be 
reduced  below  their  present  average,  they  would 
again  be  making  use  of  a  series  of  facts  about  the 
financial  status  of  the  industry  (which  facts  in  this 
case  would  be  open  to  some  question)  and  a  series 
of  assumptions  equally  debatable. 

The  main  assumption  here  would  be  that  the 
present  organization  of  the  industry  must  remain 
as  it  is,  that  the  relation  of  producers,  transporters 
and  distributers,  of  high  and  low  cost  companies 
with  all  their  systems  of  revaluation  of  plant  and 
coal  land,  is  practically  unchangeable.  Once  that 
assumption  is  made,  the  conclusion  that  prices  can- 
not be  reduced  or  even  that  prices  should  be  raised 
might  logically  follow. 

If  these  questions,  especially  those  concerning  the 
actual  investment  in  the  coal  lands  and  mines  and 
the  returns  paid  on  it,  are  answered  to  the  effect 
that  the  industry  can  give  the  three  desirable  things, 
then  the  question  is  not  only  whether  it  gives  them 
now  and  why  doesn't  it  give  them,  but  also  what 
will  make  it  give  them?  Some  recommendation  to 

[(limit  the  rate  of  return  would  be  in  order. 

If  the  questions  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
answered  to  the  effect  that  the  present  organiza- 

ftion  of  the  industry  cannot  give  the  desired  services, 

;5ome  recommendation  about  reorganization  would 
be  in  order.  In  any  case,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Commission  will  illuminate  the  various  plans  for 
reorganization  that  have  been  or  may  be  suggested 

I  so  as  to  enable  the  pub- 

!lic  to  make  up  its  mind 
about  them. 

Is  comoetition  en- 
forced by  law,  for  ex- 
ample, reallypossibleinan 
industry  that  has  a  long 
established  practice1  of 

.working  together  with  it- 

,self  ?  If  competition  were 

(enforceable,  does  the  bi- 

ituminouslndustry  prove  it 
tobedesirable?  Would  the 


Winter  Night 

By  MARION  CLINCH  CALKINS 

I  cannot  talk  of  sorrow  near  the  fire — 
Come  to  the  door,  love,  hear  it  on  the  gale 
And  feel  its  bitterness  upon  the  night. 
Man  with  his  own  grief  is  hale  when  he  is  old 
Man  with  the  grief  of  men  is  old  though  hale 


creation  of  a  complete  private  monopoly  be  desir- 
able on  the  ground  of  economies  possible  in  unified 
management,  adequate  capital  available  for  engin- 
eering improvements,  uniform  price,  elimination  of 
marginal  producers,  etc.  ?  How  much  of  the  present 
operating  costs  would  thus  be  avoided?  Are  there, 
under  present  conditions,  wastes  of  supplies,  idle 
time  of  machinery,  inefficient  plant  or  equipment, 
faulty  work  organization,  waste  of  power,  extra- 
vagance in  administration,  careless  buying,  old- 
fashioned  methods  of  production,  incompetent  staff, 
inadequate  underground  transportation?  Could 
these  things  be  overcome  by  the  monopoly  form  of 
reorganization? 

Would  control  over  such  a  private  consolidated 
monopoly  be  effective?  Or  would  monopoly  in- 
evitably capitalize  the  consolidation  at  the  expense 
of  miners  and  consumers?  Would  its  fighting  power 
be  so  large  as  to  act  as  a  permanent  check  on  the 
aspirations  of  the  miners?  In  other  words,  would  a 
situation  be  produced  where  only  a  long  consumers' 
strike  or  a  long  miners'  strike  would  have  the 
slightest  effect  on  the  policy  of  the  consolidated 
company? 

If  complete  private  monopoly  is  not  considered 
satisfactory — and  probably  few  who  have  a  speak- 
ing acquaintance  with  our  industrial  history  will 
consider  it  to  be  so — what  other  alternatives  give 
promise?  Can  regulation  by  pooling  costs,  allowing 
a  fair  profit  on  the  combined  investment  and  estab- 
lishing a  standard  price,  be  expected  to  limit  or 
expand  mine  costs?  In  other  words,  is  it  likely 
that  the  practice,  alleged  to  have  been  followed 
by  the  railroads  under  government  control,  of  es- 
tablishing hidden  reserves  through  over-mainten- 
ance in  order  to  discredit  regulation,  would  be 
followed  in  the  coal  industry?  What  measure  of 
further  regulation  of  expenditure  would  be  neces- 
sary to  avoid  the  inflation  of  mine  costs? 

Would — to  turn  to  a  more  radical  course — na- 
tionalization give  better  results  than  this  sort  of 
regulation?  To  what  extent  do  the  miners  want 
it?  Why  do  they  want  it?  How  does  it  differ  from 
plain  government  ownership?  To  what  extent  can 
control  (ownership)  and  administration  (manage- 
ment) actually  be  separated?  Is  the  public  in 
agreement  with  the  miners  in  regarding  "a  good 
American  life  for  the  miner  as  of  equal  importance 
with  a  steady  suoply  of  coal  at  a  reasonable  price 
to  the  -public"?  Will  it  be  well,  as  the  miners  argue, 
"to  remove  disputed  wage  questions  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  industry  where  they  do  not  be- 
long and  place  them  un- 
der the  economic  con- 
trol of  the  industry 
where  they  do  belong"? 
Will  "the  prime  cause 
of  labor  disputes  be  re- 
moved by  nationaliza- 
tion in  the  elimination  of 
the  profit  motive,"  as 
the  miners  contend?  Will 
the  absorption  of  the  ex- 
cess charges  of  capital  in 
(Continued  on  page  309) 
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Again  a  point  of  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world:  the  Krupp  plant  at  Essen 


A  Letter  from  the  Ruhr 


By  JEROME  LACHENBRUCH 


April  8, 

'VERY  day  during  the  spring  the  Ber- 
lin newspapers  printed  bald  reports  of 
officials,  business  men  and  inconsequen- 
tial citizens  being  imprisoned,  tor- 
tured or  exiled  in  the  Ruhr.  Every 
one  wondered  whether  these  reports 
could  be  true  or  were  merely  official  propaganda. 
Reluctantly  I  set  out  for  Essen  to  find  out.  Along 
the  railroad  right  of  way  farmers  were  planting 
grain,  and  a  hundred  times  Millet's  Sower  was 
brought  to  life  as  some  peasant,  leaning  backward 
from  the  waist,  walked  with  loose  stride  through 
his  field  and  scattered  the  rye  and  the  wheat  seed 
that  will  mean  bread  next  fall. 

At  one  of  the  larger  way  stations,  a  class  of 
young  girl  graduates  entered  the  train.  Their 
chatter  was  gay  and  light  and  tremendously  im- 
portant, and  they  all  looked  proud  and  happy  in 
their  new  cloth  sailor  caps  and  class  ribbons.  They 
were  followed  by  a  dozen  sixteen-year-old  boys,  all 
decked  in  their  new  class  colors.  Each  class  in  a 
German  high  school  has  its  particular  colors,  and 
these  are  expressed  in  the  caps  of  the  students. 
Those  who  entered  the  train  had  evidently  passed 
their  examinations,  for  they  wore  new  caps,  and 
were  on  the  way  home  for  the  Easter  holidays. 
Home  to  them  was  somewhere  in  the  newly  occupied 
Ruhr  territory;  their  high  school,  however,  lay 
beyond  its  border,  and  most  of  the  students  lived 
in  the  school  town.  They  compared  report  slips, 
discussed  their  comrades,  chaffed  one  another  on 


their  luck  in  getting  through  and  every  now  am 
then  took  off  their  new  caps  to  see  whether  the; 
were  still  as  spotless  as  they  had  been  earlier  ii 
the  morning. 

My  companions  and  I  had  been  traveling  tei 
hours  and  we  knew  that  the  last  thirty  miles  of  th 
journey  would  consume  at  least  three  hours.  A 
we  approached  the  German  border  of  the  Ruhr  tei 
ritory,  every  one  began  to  get  nervous.  Woul 
they  make  us  line  up  along  the  tracks  and  undres 
to  see  whether  we  had  any  "forbidden"  newspaper 
or  weapons  concealed  upon  our  persons?  The  sti 
dents  imparted  with  some  awe  the  information  tha 
on  several  occasions  many  persons  had  been  peele 
to  their  underwear.  The  last  station  in  peaceful  Ge; 
many  had  been  passed,  and  in  turn  the  passengei 
looked  out  of  the  windows  to  get  a  first  glimpse  c 
the  French  train  inspectors.  Gradually  the  trai 
slowed  down  to  a  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  long  stretc 
of  fields.  An  important-looking  officer,  followed  b 
half  a  dozen  soldiers  in  field  blue  uniform,  carr 
along  the  roadbed  past  our  coach.  He  gave  a 
order  to  his  men,  and  they  compelled  all  the  peop 
in  the  coach  behind  ours  to  get  out  with  their  bai 
gage.  There  was  to  be  a  test  search.  Three  ca: 
were  emptied  of  their  passengers,  who  were  lint1 
up  along  the  tracks  with  opened  baggage.  Whij 
their  things  were  being  hastily  looked  over,  a  fei 
soldiers  came  through  the  compartments  of  tr 
other  cars  and  glanced  at  the  passports.  Evident! 
no  arms  or  other  contraband  had  been  found,  f«! 
the  passengers  were  permitted  to  reenter  the  trai 
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through,  especially  as  his  personal  interest  lies  in 
the  way  of  serving  the  French.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
he  carries  out  the  silent  treatment  when  requested 
to  sell  goods  to  a  French  soldier  or  officer.  Often 
the  officer  helps  himself  to  whatever  he  desires  and 
lays  down  what  he  thinks  is  sufficient  payment. 
Sometimes  the  amount  is  far  above  the  value  of  the 
goods  taken;  at  other  times  it  is  about  the  same  as 
paying  one  cent  for  a  dollar  article.  Only  in  dis- 
tricts where  the  French  are  present  in  large  numbers 
is  it  impossible  for  the  shopkeepers  to  practise  sab- 
otage. So,  in  these  districts  and  towns,  the  shop- 
owners  do  an  excellent  business,  a  fact  that  brings 
forth  the  envious  criticism  of  those  other  shop- 
owners  who  have  to  get  along  with  whatever  Ger- 
man trade  comes  their  way.  Because  there  is  com- 
paratively little  selling  to  the  French,  prices  in  Es- 
sen have  not  risen  to  the  level  they  have  reached  in 
Mainz  or  the  other  towns  in  the  previously  occupied 
territory. 

AT  night  one  sees  curious  groups  of  men  parad- 
ing up  and  down  the  streets.  Upon  inquiry 
one  learns  that  these  are  the  house-owners  who 
have  appointed  themselves  a  citizen  police  force  to 
protect  their  property  from  roving  bands  of  Ger- 
man thugs.  They  carry  nothing  more  formidable 
than  canes,  for  night-sticks  and  black-jacks,  rot  to 
mention  revolvers,  all  come  under  the  head  of 
weapons,  and  the  French  have  given  prison  terms 
to  those  found  with  weapons  in  their  possession. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons,  perhaps,  why  the  police 
have  been  disbanded.  One  says  disbanded,  for 
many  have  been  imprisoned,  several  exiled,  and 
others  given  a  vacation  on  good  behavior.  It  would 
appear  that  the  reason  for  disarming  the  police  is 
twofold :  first,  to  do  away  with  a  group  of  men  pat- 
riotic enough,  most  likely,  to  take  pot  shots  at 
French  soldiers  or  officers  who  might  venture  forth 
alone;  and  secondly,  to  increase  the  feeling  of  in- 
security on  the  part  of  the  population  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  will  welcome  French  protection. 
This  last,  if  the  motive,  would  be  reminiscent  of  the 
von  Tirpitz  psychology  which  held  that  U-boat 
warfare  would  terrorize  the  English  into  seeking 
peace  terms. 

There  are  hold-ups  and  small  robberies,  as  may 
be  surmised;  but  the  walking-stick  guard  continues 
to  march  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  all  through 
the  night. 

In  front  of  the  main  entrance  to  the  Essen  rail- 
road terminal  armed  guards  stand  watch.  Beside 
the  entrance,  several  blackboard  bulletin  boards 
have  been  set  up,  upon  which  the  French  version 
of  daily  events  is  scribbled  in  chalk.  Similar  black- 
boards are  set  up  in  front  of  the  post  office,  directly 
opposite  the  station.  These  bulletins  are  read  by 
the  passers-by,  but  merely  as  a  matter  of  amuse- 
ment, for  they  are  recognized  as  propaganda.  So 
skeptical  has  the  German  population  in  the  Ruhr 
become  in  regard  to  French  overtures  that  if  the 
French  were  to  reprint  the  German  version  of  any 
incident,  it  would  not  be  believed.  In  fact,  such 
overtures  have  been  made  in  little  posters  that  seem 
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to  make  love  to  the  communists.  But  the  commun- 
ists fight  shy  of  the  French  glad  hand  for  reasons 
which  will  become  clear  later. 

Within  the  terminal  a  tomb-like  silence  prevails. 
The  echo  of  a  soldier's  footsteps  or  the  sound  of  a 
French  voice  comes  with  grave  strangeness.  Tickets 
are  for  sale  at  two  of  the  dozens  of  windows,  but 
there  is  no  business.  One  wing  of  the  station  has 
been  converted  into  barracks  for  the  guard;  and 
the  only  people  to  be  seen  within  the  station  are 
French  soldiers.  The  main  line  of  the  road  is  being 
run  without  a  passenger.  In  one  of  the  nearby 
towns,  where  the  railroad  crosses  a  highway,  I  saw 
two  French-manned  trains  meander  past.  In  the 
compartments  of  a  six-car  train  were  only  the  con- 
ductors and  a  hostage. 

The  hostage  idea  was  a  recent  develop- 
ment when  I  came  to  the  Ruhr,  and  may 
be  abolished  before  this  is  printed.  It  arose 
from  the  difficulty  involved  in  arresting 
every  man  who  "insulted"  the  French  army. 
An  insult  to  the  army  in  the  Ruhr  may  be 
anything  from  not  replying  to  a  question  put 
by  a  French  officer  to  not  selling  goods  to 
the  French.  In  practice,  there  are  no  limita- 
tions to  what  constitutes  an  "insult."  If 
the  person  who  does  the  "insulting"  man- 
ages to  make  his  escape,  the  French  take  as 
hostage  some  influential  town  official,  put 
him  on  the  railroad,  give  him  a  free  ride  all 
day  long  and  at  night  imprison  him  in  a  sta- 
tion where  his  comforts  are  a  little  less  than 
he  might  have  in  prison.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  case  in  which  the  seizure  of  a  hostage 


the  French  took  charge  of  the  phone  service  in  he: 
city. 

As  soon  as  the  French  moved  into  the  Ruhr,  al 
signs  on  public  utilities  buildings  were  removed 
Consequently,  the  burden  of  search  was  put  upoi 
the  French  engineers  who  had  to  trace  telephom 
wires  to  their  lair.  This  form  of  sabotage  is  every 
where  practiced  in  the  Ruhr.  Practically  no  infor 
mation  is  vouchsafed  the  French ;  and  in  a  thick!; 
populated  industrial  section  where  the  small  town 
are  organized  for  social  and  industrial  life  far  bet 
ter  than  in  most  small  American  cities,  there  ar 
public  institutions  that  somehow  continue  ti 
function. 

Self-government  is   the   rule  in   all   Ruhr  towns 
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:  'n.Wn'Cn  Troops  of  the  French  army  of  occupation  lined  up  in  front 

has  resulted  in  the  giving  up  of  the  person  ofthe  Jt    !hall  0fEssen 

•"•"•  "«—«'*-•*"  the  French  army. 

but    self-government    in    a    non-political,    persons 
The  bureaucratic  officialdom  of  the  town 


who  "insulted 

When  the  French  took  over  some  of  the  German 
locomotives,    they  did   not   know   how   to   operate 
This  they  learned  however  from  a  German 


them. 

engineer,  living  in  Diisseldorf,  who  taught  several 
French  railroad  engineers  how  to  operate  the  Ger- 
man  trains.  When  he  was  relieved  of  his  duty,  he 
found  that  no  former  acquaintance  would  recognize 
him,  and  he  is  now  living  the  life  of  a  pariah  in  his 
home  town.  The  French  locomotive  engineers,  or 
rather  some  of  them,  have  been  brought  from 
France,  and  are  paid  at  the  same  rate,  or  even  bet- 
ter,  than  that  which  they  received  at  home. 


sense. 


and  cities  has  been  split  asunder;  some  members  ar 
in  prison  for  one  or  another  offense  (if  you  ar 
French),  or  for  keeping  the  oath  of  allegiance  (i 
you  are  German).  All  officials,  however,  have  sul 
stitutes,  even  to  the  tenth  degree  ;  and  in  some  d< 
partments  the  succeeding  heads  have  been  escorte 
to  jail  down  to  the  fifth  "generation."  There  a 
ways  seems  to  be  some  one  to  take  the  place  of  th 
man  who  is  imprisoned.  If  it  keeps  up,  an  offich 
remarked,  the  cities  will  be  run  by  office  boys.  An 


yet,  business  continues  to  be  carried  on.     Needle? 

A  LTHOUGH  most  of  the  public  utilities  build-  to  say,  contact  with  officialdom  has  disappeared:  n 

**•  ings  have  been  taken  over  by  the  French,  the  taxes  are  paid;  no  red  tape  is  gone  through  for  on 

postal  system  has  not  been  disturbed.     So  far  as  I  purpose  or  another;  and  in  some  instances  difficu 

know,  there  is  no  censorship  of  mail,  but  the  tele-  ties   arise.      One   day,   while   I   was   waiting   thre 

graph  system  is  entirely  in  French  hands.     In  the  hours  in  a  small  town  to  make  a  train  connectioi 

main    telegraph    office    in    Essen,    where    formerly  one  of  the  German  train  officials  came  up  to  rr 

dozens  of  German  operatives  were  kept  busy  night  and  asked  if  nothing  could  be  done  for  a  young  ma 

and  day,  two  or  three  wires  are  now  operated  by  who  had  been  taken  ill  that  morning  as  he  descende 

the   French.      Part  of   the   building  has  been   con-  from  a  train  and  had  lain  unconscious  for  the  la: 

verted  into  a  barracks.     The  telephone  system  has  five  hours.     It  seems  that  the  man  had  been  ex: 

been  shut  down,  but  there  is  still  a  city  system,  the  mined  by  the  local  physician  who  said  that  the  ho 

headquarters  of  which  had  not  been  discovered  by  pital  would  probably  not  receive  the  man  as  he  w; 

the  French  when  I  was  there.     How  this  system  a  Hollander,   although  he  was  born  in  the  Ruh 

could  remain  undiscovered  was  explained  to  me  by  My  friends  and  I  went  to  the  hospital  authoritii 

a  Diisseldorf  telephone  girl  who  lost  her  job  when  and  learned  that  the  police  usually  take  care  of  sue 
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lases,  vouch  for  their  authenticity,  and  prefer  the 
public  charge  against  the  town  funds.  However, 
how  that  all  the  rules  were  not  working,  it  was  dif- 
icult  to  admit  the  patient.  One  of  my  companions 
emarked  that  perhaps  the  French  would  like  to 
!ake  care  of  the  man  and  announce  the  fact  on  the 
'issen  bulletin  boards.  Five  minutes  later,  the  man 
vas  in  a  hospital  bed.  This  incident  gave  the  rail- 
;-oad  workers,  who  bore  the  stretcher  to  the  hos- 
pital and  raised  a  fund  for  the  young  man,  a  chance 
|o  air  their  opinions  about  German  red  tape. 

"If  we  cannot  break  down  all  this  bureaucracy," 
|  aid  one,  "we  might  as  well  go  to  the  dogs." 

This  man's  particular  worry  was  that  he  would 
>e  imprisoned  for  working  on  the  German  railroad 


^4 
t  Underwood  &  Underwood 


Holding  out  the  mailed  hand  of  friendship :  armored  cars 
interrupt  the  ordinary  traffic  of  Main  Street 


been  transferred  to  another  prison,  after  being 
sentenced  to  serve  two  years  in  prison  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  five  million  marks.  An  appeal  from  this 
decision  was  decided  a  few  days  ago;  and  the  mili- 
tary court  of  appeal  lengthened  the  prison  sentence 
to  three  years  and  added  another  million  marks  to 
the  fine. 

Another  interesting  case  is  that  of  Mayor  Ha- 
venstein  of  Oberhausen,  a  town  near  Essen.  The 
mayor  is  nearly  seventy,  yet  he  was  sentenced  to 
serve  three  years  in  prison  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
million  marks.  The  money  amounts  to  about 
$550  but  means  a  great  deal  more  in  Germany  to- 
day than  its  dollar  equivalent  does  in  the  United 
States.  Mayor  Havenstein's  offense  was  that  he 
did  not  compel  the  electric  light  company  of 
the  town,  a  private  organization,  to  light 
the  station  restaurant  after  the  French  sol- 
diers had  occupied  it  and  the  trains  had 
stopped  running.  The  manager  of  the  res- 
taurant was  ordered  to  furnish  light,  and 
he  appealed  in  vain  to  the  electric  light 
company.  The  mayor  was  held  responsible 
for  the  company's  refusal. 

A  more  curious  form  of  French  justice 
was  exhibited  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
director  of  Werden  prison  was  treated  by 
a  military  court.  Under  German  rule,  im- 
prisonment in  Werden  carries  with  it  loss 
of  citizenship  rights.  To  have  been  incar- 
cerated there  is  to  lose  one's  standing  in  the 
community  and  to  be  branded  as  a  jailbird. 
The  director  wrote  to  the  French  officials, 
protesting  against  the  imprisonment  of  po- 
litical offenders  in  his  prison,  on  the  ground 


that  these  prisoners  could  not  be  said  to 
and  his  wife,  who  was  expecting  a  baby,  left  have  forfeited  their  honor  and  should  therefore  be 
without  any  one  to  care  for  her.  All  railroad  men  placed  in  a  jail  or  penitentiary  where  imprisonment 
ire  good  subjects  for  prison  terms,  for  they  are  does  not  carry  with  it  the  onus  of  "incorrigible  cri- 

minalty."  As  a  result  of  his  protest,  the  elderly 
director  was  shut  up  in  his  own  prison.  This  story 
had  from  the  lips  of  the  director's  son,  who  is 
himself  a  minor  official  in  another  German  prison 
m  the  Ruhr  district.  The  French  and  the  Belgians 
do  not  look  upon  their  German  prisoners,  of  whom 
there  are  now  about  four  thousand,  with  more  com- 
ing in  every  day,  as  political  offenders.  That  the 
Germans  who  obey  their  own  government  are  mili- 
tary prisoners,  is  a  statement  made  by  a  Belgian 
military  court  official  in  Crefeld. 

A  request  to  visit  German  prisoners  in  Duisburg 
was  flatly  denied  by  the  Belgian  general,  Beaurain, 
although  permission  to  enter  the  German  prisons  at 
Crefeld  and  Anrath  was  granted  by  the  Belgian 
officials  in  that  district.  In  these  German  prisons, 
the  prisoners  are  treated  as  well  as  possible,  but  the 

1  to   the    occupying    forces.      These    were    the   mam     German  wardens  must  obey  the  orders  given  by  the 
'charges,  to  which  the  mayor  answered  in  effect  that      Belgian  authorities  for  the  care  of  their  prisoners. 

The  prison  at  Crefeld,  with  excellent  accommoda- 
tions for  eighty  inmates,  housed  more  than  that 
number  of  political  prisoners  alone.  These  were 
assigned  three  to  a  cell  designed  for  one  inmate  A 
short  conversation  with  the  former  mayor  of  Goch 


defenseless;  so  are  all  members  of  large  and  small 
ndustrial  enterprises,  shop-keepers,  in  fact,  every- 
aody.  Little  by  little,  the  drawn  faces  of  the  people 
,;are  explained  by  their  anxiety  rather  than  by  lack 
•  of  food.  The  rest  of  Germany  is  shipping  food 
and  clothing  into  the  Ruhr,  though  many  of  the 
trains  are  held  by  the  French  and  not  allowed  to 
return.  As  they  have  no  repair  men  for  the  loco- 
motives, or  very  few,  the  French  must  commandeer 
^more  locomotives  for  future  use. 

Perhaps  a  few  details  of  notable  imprisonments 
will  be  illuminating.  The  case  of  Mayor  Schaefer 
of  Essen  is  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which 
officials  are  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  obey  the 
commands  of  the  French.  Mayor  Schaefer  was 
charged  with  refusing  to  deliver  coal,  as  well  as 
seventy-nine  automobiles  of  a  stated  horse-power, 


he  could  not  deliver  coal  as  he  did  not  own  any 
mines;  and  as  for  automobiles,  he  could  not  get 
:  into  communication  with  private  owners  as  there 
were  no  means  of  telephoning  to  them.  Mayor 
Schaefer  was  first  placed  in  a  prison  in  Diisseldorf 


and  later   moved   to   Zweibriicken.      He   has   since     elicited  the  information  that  he  had  nothing  to  com- 
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plain  of  in  the  matter  of  treatment,  but  that  a 
change  of  underwear,  for  hygienic  reasons,  was 
much  to  be  desired. 

THE  German  Red  Cross  is  doing  what  it  can  to 
relieve  the  physical  discomforts  of  the  prisoners, 
in  so  far  as  the  organization  is  permitted  to  visit 
them  and  to  find  out  their  needs.  General  De- 
goutte  has  permitted  the  Red  Cross  delegate  in  the 
Ruhr  to  visit  the  French  prisons,  and  the  inmates 
receive  linens  and  personal  gifts  from  the  outside 
through  the  Red  Cross,  as  well  as  through  friends 
and  relatives  who  are  allowed  to  visit  them  twice 
a  week. 

The  German  Department  of  Justice  has  issued 
an  order  forbidding  the  directors  of  prisons  to  ac- 
cept political  offenders,  on  the  ground  that  to  do 
so  is  to  aid  the  French  and  the  Belgians  in  their 
invasion.  The  consequence  of  this  ruling  is  that 
many  prisoners  have  already  been  transferred  to 
Belgian  and  French  prisons  outside  of  Germany, 
where  their  care  is  not  in  the  hands  of  German 
wardens.  From  several  sources  I  have  heard  that 
the  Belgians  are  more  lenient  than  the  French  in 
their  treatment  of  German  prisoners,  a  statement 
that  was  confirmed  by  German  prison  officials. 

Atrocity  stories  are  difficult  to  trace  down.  I  saw 
photographs  of  men  whose  backs  were  lacerated  by 
strokes  from  an  all-leather  riding  whip.  On  all 
sides,  one  hears  tales  of  third-degree  torture.  The 
coal  syndicate  building  in  Essen,  where  the  building 
plans  of  the  Ruhr  mines  were  kept,  was  one  of  the 
first  buildings  requisitioned  by  the  French.  But  the 
syndicate  had  moved  its  books  and  papers  and  plans 
to  Hamburg  before  the  French  arrived;  and  va- 
rious minor  officials  and  clerks  were  put  through  a 
third  degree  to  elicit  important  information. 

Wherever  one  sees  an  officer  in  the  Ruhr,  one 
almost  invariably  sees  a  riding  whip.  These  are 
used  not  only  on  the  German  population,  but  also 
on  the  French  soldiers  who  do  not  obey  orders 
promptly  enough  to  suit  their  superiors.  One  hears 
hundreds  of  stories  of  this  sort  daily. 

The  population  seems  always  to  dread  the  swoop- 
ing down  of  a  troop  of  soldiers;  and  this  fear,  to- 
gether with  the  restraint  that  they  put  upon  them- 
selves by  not  expressing  their  emotions  publicly,  has 
begun  to  tell  upon  the  people  as  well  as  upon  the 
soldiers.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  have  moved 
away.  The  soldiers  are  always  in  dread  lest  they 
be  surrounded  and  beaten  up  by  a  band  of  citizens, 
though  this  has  happened  only  on  rare  occasions. 
The  sabotage  method  of  warfare  is  so  well  under- 
stood and  seems  to  be  working  so  well  that  the  citi- 
zens are  satisfied  to  take  what  is  coming  to  them 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  are  defeating  the  plans 
of  their  enemies. 

As  the  occupation  continues,  and  the  intrusion  of 
the  invaders  in  various  public  enterprises  causes 
more  and  more  persons  to  lay  down  their  work,  the 
problem  of  supporting  them  becomes  ever  more 
difficult.  The  German  government  furnishes  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  workers  in  the  Ruhr,  but  that  is  insuffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  the  growing  unemployment. 


The  medical  supervisor   of  Essen  told  me   that 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  the  government  seeks  tc 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  people  is  to  ship  as  many 
children  as  possible  to  other  parts  of  Germany.     Up 
to  the  beginning  of  April,  280,000  school  children 
had  been  examined,  and  ten  thousand  of  the  weakes 
had  found  homes  for  the  summer  in  various  Ger 
man  provinces.     The  supervisor  hoped  to  be  able  tc 
send   thirty  thousand  children   out  of  the   district 
At  first,  the  trains  bearing  these  children  into  "un 
occupied"  German  territory  were  not  permitted  tc 
pass  the  French  lines;  but  since  the  trains  have  beer 
placed  under  the  protection  of  a  Red  Cross  agent,] 
they  have  gone  through  unmolested.     The  children 
are  gathered  together  by  committees  of  the  trade 
unions  and  of  the  various  churches;  and  in  the  rest 
of  Germany  similar  committees  in  the  various  farm 
districts  find  out  how  many  children  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  families  in  their  districts. 

To  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the   children  in 
the  Ruhr,  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  distribute 
free  milk.      In  this  undertaking,   the  work  is  also 
carried  out  by  committees  of  the  trade  unions  and 
the  churches.     The  Red  Cross  has  been  able  to  sup- 
ply food  as  well  as  milk;  and  though  the  organiza 
tion  is  gradually  being  whipped  into  efficient  shape 
it  lacks  the  financial  backing  to  do  all  that  is  needed 
One  of  the  questions  put  to  me  by  several  inhabit 
ants,    and    which    I    was    unable    to    answer,    was 
"Where   is   the   American   Red   Cross?"      Our   or 
ganization  is  known  to  be  beyond  political  affilia 
tions  and  on  a  purely  humanistic  basis;  so  our  ab- 
sence from  a  scene  where  its  aid  would  be  a  power 
ful  factor  is  inexplicable  to  many  of  the  inhabitants 

WHEN  the  French  entered  the  Ruhr,  they  did 
not  expect  to  find  the  unity  of  resistance  tha 
the  workingmen  have  developed.    It  was  hoped  tha 
a  rift  in  their  ranks  would  make  the  task  easier  o 
accomplishment.      But   the   great   majority   of   the 
workers  are  socialists,  and  they  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  French  occupation.     They  are  no 
chauvinistic;  but  when  it  comes  to  a  choice  between 
serving  German  masters  or  French,  they  have  no 
hesitation   in   voting   for   the  home  brand.      Thei 
attitude    is    to    be    explained    on    the    principle    o 
self-interest.     Ever  since   1918,  they  have  had  or 
ganizations  known  as  works  councils  within  each  en- 
terprise.    These  councils  have  a  voice  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  business.     They  guard  the  worker's 
rights  in  matters  of  hiring  and  firing;  they  prescribe 
working  conditions ;  they  sit  in  conference  with  the 
owners  of  the  plants;  in  short,  they  represent  the 
workers'  interests  in  every  way  in  factory  or  mine. 
This    institution    is    a    legal    one   and    is   universal 
throughout  Germany.     The  railroads,  the  post  of- 
fice,  in   fact,   all  departments   of  government  have 
these  councils.     They  are  under  the  guidance  of  the 
trade   unions;    and    as   all   the   workers   belong   to 
unions,  the  power  of  these  councils  is  a  safeguard 
for  the  workers.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  of  benefit 
to   the   employer   if,    instead   of   treating  with   his 
workers  individually,  he  can  meet  with  the  repre- 
(Continued  on  page  312) 
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HET  us  go  back  a  bit.  When,  in  Oc- 
tober 1918,  the  last  shells  fired  by  the 
Big  Berthas  and  the  last  bombs  drop- 
ped by  aeroplanes  ceased  falling  on 
Paris,  it  was  understood  that  the  end 
was  drawing  near.  Reports  of  joy  thundered  from 
all  the  guns  of  Paris  on  November  n,  when  the 
news  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice  was  sent  to  the 
capital  by  wireless — joy  mixed  with  too  much 
mourning  and  grief  to  express  itseK  in  loud  accents 
and  boisterous  demonstrations.  Trains  of  succor 
and  committees  of  relief  were  hurried  to  the  liberat- 
ed populations,  at  last  freed  from  the  iron  heel  of 
the  invaders.  All  the  necessaries  of  life  were  lack- 
ing in  the  districts  of  the  North  and  the  East.  The 
Americans  helped  us  powerfully  to  distribute  food, 
clothing,  blankets,  medicines,  the  most  useful  im- 
plements. The  task  of  giving  comfort  to  the 
women,  old  men  and  children,  who  had  so  long 
lived  cut  off  from  the  mother  country  and  from 
civilization,  was  no  less  urgent.  Civil  officers, 
schoolmasters,  priests,  devoted  welfare  workers, 
marshalled  in  squads  and  directed  to  each  county, 
borough  and  village,  hastened  to  bring  word  of 
friendliness,  human  sympathy  and  patriotic  en- 
couragement to  those  who  had  never  lost  hope,  but 
who  needed  to  be  buoyed  up  at  the  time  when  the 
sudden  unbending  of  the  strained  nerves  in  the 
ruined  bodies  threatened  to  produce  collapse  of  the 
physical  and  moral  being.  The  hard-tried  popula- 
tion were  not  long  in  recovering  their  balance  and 
energy.  They  were  eager,  even  before  the  men — 
the  survivors  of  the  huge  conflict — could  be  dis- 
banded from  the  army,  to  set  to  work  and  begin  to 
repair  the  devastations. 

No  one  who  had  not  lived  the  ordeal  can  realize 
the  extent  of  the  ruins.  Large  and  prosperous 
cities  like  Rheims,  Soissons,  Peronne,  Roye  and 
dozens  of  others  razed  to  the  ground;  villages,  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  debris;  factories  blown  up,  with 
only  the  foundation  and  uprooted  steel  beams  left 
to  mark  the  place,  fruit  trees  sawed  down  at  mid- 
height;  the  soil  so  upturned  by  the  barrage  fires  and 
trench  digging,  so  poisoned  with  gas  and  deadly 
chemicals,  so  riddled  with  shell-holes,  so  studded 
with  unexploded  shells,  that  it  was  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion. Where  the  houses  were  still  standing,  the 
roofs  had  been  blown  in,  the  windows  smashed,  the 
doors  and  floors  taken  away.  Where  the  roofs 
remained,  the  houses  were  robbed  of  everything 
they  had  contained;  the  furniture,  the  carved  presses 
and  cupboards,  the  linen  and  napery  once  kept  pre- 
cious in  fragrant  lavendar,  the  red  copper  pans  and 
kettles  that  used  to  be  the  wealth  and  pride  of  the 
household,  all  pilfered.  The  women  of  Lens  told 
the  first  rescuers  who  came  to  them  a  wonderful 


tale  of  patient  fortitude,  the  more  impressive  in  its 
simplicity. 

We  had  lost  everything,  we  were  cut  off  from  any  com- 
munication with  our  people  and  our  country,  we  lived  in 
the  cellars  eating  scanty  food.  .  .  .  Once,  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous uproar  of  cannon  and  exploding  shells;  it  lasted 
four  days  and  four  nights,  during  which  we  remained  buried 
under  the  earth.  We  sat  trembling,  haggard,  pressing  our 
children  close  to  us ;  we  did  not  sleep,  or  speak,  or  move — hut 
we  were  happy.  For  we  thought:  this  will  be  the  end,  and 
we  shall  see  our  dear  ones,  our  men,  our  sons,  our  soldiers, 
again.  ...  It  was  not  the  end!  Other  more  terrible  bom- 
bardments came.  .  .  .  Hope  is  the  only  thing  that  we  never 
lost.  And  the  end  came!  Now  our  dear  ones  will  return. 
The  mines  will  be  reopened,  and  we  shall  work  again  and 
earn  bread  for  our  children — enough  bread  to  fill  in  these 
sunken  cheeks! 

Bread  was  distributed  to  the  hungry  mothers  and 
children,  and  blankets  to  wrap  themselves  warm, 
and  mattresses  to  sleep  on  restfullj.  But  a  long 
time  was  to  elapse  before  the  mines  could  be  re- 
opened. .  .  .  The  destruction  of  the  shafts  had  been 
too  scientifically  done — in  the  last  days  of  the  war 
—to  allow  any  prompt  repairing.  The  first  thing 
that  was  undertaken  was  to  put  the  soil  into  con- 
dition for  cultivation  again.  When  the  women  could 
till  their  gardens  and  the  farmers  plough  the  fields, 
a  great  step  forward  would  have  been  taken. 

It  took  a  year  to  fill  in  shell-holes  and  remove  the 
unexploded  shells  (a  dangerous  operation  that  cost 
many  a  life).  The  soldiers  were  set  to  ploughing 
the  reclaimed  land  in  the  North — wherever  the 
raging  battle  had  not  made  reclamation  impossible 
with  steam  ploughs  bought  in  America  by  the  gov- 
ernment. In  the  wide  plains  of  Picardy  and  Flan- 
ders all  property  divisions  were  temporarily  dis- 
regarded and  a  sort  of  communistic  regime,  under 
state  control,  was  established  in  order  to  hasten 
results.  In  the  Ardennes  and  Argonne,  where  nar- 
row valleys  lie  between  hills,  now  shorn  of  their 
mane  of  woods,  the  farmers  returned  with  spade 
and  hoe,  no  ploughs  being  available.  When  ploughs 
could  be  procured,  there  were  no  horses. 

A  typical  story  of  the  hardships  which  were 
endured  in  the  devastated  regions — and  of  the 
human  charity  those  evils  elicited  from  kind  hearts 
—is  that  of  a  soldier  who  had  been  one  of  my  wife's 
"war  godsons."  He  came  back  from  Salonica  to 
Paris,  where  he  married,  and  then  to  his  native 
place,  Rocroi,  where  his  parents  had  been  living. 
His  father  was  dead;  his  mother  turned  feeble- 
minded; the  farm  buildings  half  ruined;  the  cow- 
house and  the  stable  empty.  He  and  his  wife  made 
themselves  a  temporary  shelter  in  the  barn,  with 
a  layer  of  straw  as  bed,  and  began  to  restore  the 
vegetable  garden.  After  some  time,  they  received 
one  cow  out  of  a  car-load  of  animals  shipped  from 
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A  whole  family,    near  Bassolis,  out  gathering  the  precious 
crop  of  sugar  beets  in  the  rain 


All  were  equal  in  misfortune,  under 
pressure  of  dire  necessity.  All 
received  the  same  wages — high 
wages,  compared  with  pre-war  fig- 
ures, but  barely  adequate  to  the 
high  cost  of  living.  All  ate  the 
same  brown  bread  and  gave  their 
full  deal  of  muscular  exertion.  The 
women  of  France  had  been  prompt 
during  the  war,  to  offer  their  service 
wherever  they  were  needed  to  wor 
in  the  men's  stead.  The  moment 
had  not  yet  come  when  they  might 
resume  their  former  occupations 
and  home  duties.  France  had  lost 
57  per  cent  of  her  able-bodied  male 
population  from  twenty  to  forty 
years  of  age.  The  country  was  short 
Germany.  But  when  the  season  of  hay-making  ar-  of  hand  labor.  The  women  did  not  think  of  their 
rived,  they  had  no  horse.  The  only  horses  in  the  weariness,  but  bravely  worked  at  whatever  they  were 
village  were  discarded  army  animals  (some  saved  asked  to  do,  which  did  not  require  any  other  quali- 
by  a  timely  surgical  operation,  but  reduced  in  fication  than  endurance  and  energy.  They  were  to 
strength).  None  were  for  sale;  those  owned  by  be  seen  everywhere,  tilling  the  fields,  driving  the 
neighbors  were  already  overworked.  A  kind-hearted  teams,  helping  clear  the  choked-up  streets  of  villages 
American  heard  of  the  hard  situation  of  our  and  cities — until  the  factories  were  humming  again 
soldier-friend,  through  my  wife,  and  offered  the  and  they  could  take  easier  jobs  at  the  weaving-looms 
money  (ten  times  more  than  before  the  war)  to  or  at  the  counters. 

buy,  in  the  South,  a  horse,  a  harness  set  and  a  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  children,  between  school 
cart.  This  meant  the  possibility  of  work,  encourage-  hours,  lending  a  hand  in  the  hard  work,  amid  the 
ment  and  hope,  for  the  young  couple.  The  generous  dust,  in  rain  or  scorching  sun.  Our  American  friends 
American,  before  leaving  France,  paid  a  visit  to  the  have  been  extremely  good  to  the  children.  For 
restored  homestead:  she  attended  the  baptizing  of  babies  in  the  cradle  they  have  opened  nurseries, 

where  the  mothers  can  feave  them  in  expert  and 
gentle  hands  while  they  themselves  are  working 
away  from  home.  To  the  little  tots  under  school 
age  they  have  distributed  clothes,  playthings  and  an 
occasional  box  of  candy.  For  bigger  boys  and  girls 
they  have  started  scout  sections,  which  give  them 
the  best  physical  exercise  along  with  entertaining 
recreation  and  invaluable  discipline.  All  these  or- 
ganizations for  child  welfare  and  social  service  are 


the  first  baby;  she  learned  that  another  baby  was 
expected  a  few  months  ahead.  Life  was  being  re- 
vived where  but  lately  death  and  devastation  had 
played  fearful  havoc. 


T  took  two  years   of  hard,   continuous  work  to 
pump  out  the  water   from  some  of  the  mines, 


now  carried  on  by  French  committees.     Sundays  are 


I... 

which  were  flooded,  but  had  their  shafts  still  extant. 
Where  the  shafts  have  been  blown  up,   ten  years' 
work  will  be  needed.     The  timber  to  prop  the  gal- 
leries, as  soon  as  they  were  dried  out,  was  shipped     now  brightened  for  the  children  by  beautiful  excur- 
from  the  pine-wood  country  south  of  Bordeaux  in     sions  to  the  country,  camp  life  in  the  open  and  those 
special  trains,   run  night  and  day.     What  joy  for     Robinson-like  occupations  which   they  are  so   fond 
the  workers  when   the   production   seams  could   at 
last  be  reached  and  the  first  coal  hauled  from  the 
bottom!     The  miners  and  their  families  were  still 
living  in  cellars  or  in  the  dug-outs  of  the  soldiers — 
cold,  damp  shelters  where  there  was  little  comfort. 
But  they  did  not  think  of  comfort  or  of  ease:  they 
saw  that  a  job  was  now  at  hand  for  their  diminished 


numbers;  life  again  assumed  significance  for  them: 


of.     But  their  week-days  are  busy  with  harder  work 
than  is  usual  for  children. 

The  rebuilding  of  factories  was  done  partly  with 
the  help  of  foreign  labor.  Large  numbers  of  Italian 
Polish,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Czecho-Slovak  work- 
ers were  attracted  to  the  devastated  regions  of 
France  by  the  high  wage  scale.  There  were  few 
skilled  workmen  among  them;  but  the  process  of 


they  were  at  length  able  to  settle  down  and  forget     "dilution"  learned  during  the  war  is  widely  prac- 
the  nightmare  of  the  war.  Better  times  would  come     tised  for  the  erection  of  steel  buildings,  laying  of 


in  due  season. 

Coal  was  now  procurable  for  the  factories  of  the 
northern  region — once  the  most  active  industrial 
area  in  France,  with  its  textile  mills,  sugar  refin- 
eries and  iron  works.  As  quickly  as  steel  rails  and 
rafters  could  be  produced  by  Le  Oreusot,  industrial 
plants  began  to  rise  from  the  ruins.  All  hands 
were  employed  in  clearing  the  debris.  Skilled  work- 
men did  not  scorn  the  work  of  common  laborers. 


railroad  tracks,  making  of  bridges  and  the  like. 
There  is  such  a  demand  for  masons,  stone-cutters 
and  carpenters  in  the  North  and  East  that  the  rest 
of  France  is  depleted  of  them;  Paris  and  the  large 
cities,  on  that  account,  are  experiencing  an  acute 
scarcity  of  lodgings.  Materials  also  are  rare  and 
attain  fantastic  prices.  Substitutes  for  stones  and 
baked  bricks  are  sought  in  special  building-blocks 
made  of  debris  and  cement  poured  into  a  wooden 
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mould  and  left  to  harden  in  the  sun.  These,  at  first, 
were  made  by  hand;  today  machinery  is  available  to 
manufacture  them  in  large  quantities,  and  narrow- 
gaged  railroads  transport  them  where  they  are 
needed.  By  all  these  means,  about  three-fourths 
of  the  factories  have  been  rebuilt  and  two-thirds 
of  them  are  working  at  almost  full  production. 

Industrial  activity  in  the  North  depends  greatly  on 
the  production  of  sugar-beets,  which  gave  France,  be- 
fore the  war,  nearly  her  whole  supply  of  sugar.  The 
parallel  progress  of  the  reclamation  of  the  soil  and 
the  rebuilding  of  the  factories  made  it  possible,  last 
year,  to  get  a  nearly  normal  crop  of  beets  and  to 
provide  the  new  sugar  factories  with  the  necessary 
raw  materials  to  occupy  a  personnel  considerably 
reduced  in  number.  This,  along  with  the  reopening 
of  the  textile  mills  (supplied  with  partly  French, 
partly  English  and  American  machinery),  and  with 
the  great  demand  for  labor  for  the  clearing  of 
village  sites  and  field  work,  explains  why  there  is 
at  the  present  time  of  universal  depression  little 
unemployment  in  France. 

What  proceeded  more  slowly  was  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  private  dwellings.  The  country  had  first  to 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  resuming  active  and 
productive  life;  comfort  and  convenience  had  to 
come  last.  In  time,  when  there  was  less  congestion 
on  the  railroads,  wooden  huts  formerly  used  in 
army  camps  and  for  field  hospitals  were  transported 
to  the  North  and  erected  at  some  distance  from 
the  mined  villages  and  towns,  leaving  the  former 
sites  free  for  the  work  of  reconstruction — when  it 
is  possible  to  undertake  it.  Regular  villages  of 
wooden  shacks  with  tarred-paper  roofs  or  of  barrel- 
shaped  shelters  (formerly  used  as  protection 
against  heavy  shell-fire  in  the  trenches)  have  been 
erected.  The  more  fortunate  settlers  live  in  tem- 
porary brick  dwellings,  a  little  better  for  the  winter 
or  the  hot  summer  months.  My 
brother,  a  road  engineer  at  Peronne 
— a  once  beautiful  city,  now  com- 
pletely leveled  to  the  ground — has 
his  home,  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  in  one  of  these  structures. 
He  travels  every  day  in  his  motor 
car,  on  roads  that  are  gradually 
being  restored  to  the  solidity 
and  beauty  which  was  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  French 
country  landscape.  When  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Peronne  district, 
two  years  ago,  he  had  to  plan  and 
supervise  the  building  of  sixty 
bridges,  besides  the  remaking  of 
three  hundred  miles  of  roads.  He 
and  his  friends,  in  their  dreary  sur- 
roundings of  upturned  ground  and 
ruined  city,  were  not  slow  to  rein- 
troduce  the  amenities  of  French 
civilization :  they  imported  the  first 
Pleyel  piano  into  the  region  and  had 
string-quintettes,  of  an  evening, 
which  attracted  groups  of  eager  list- 
eners under  their  windows. 


The  schools  have  never  been  closed,  not  even  un- 
der German  occupation,  when  our  school  teachers, 
by  their  patriotic  devotion,  kept  away  the  helmeted 
schoolmasters  that  the  Germans  tried  to  impose 
upon  the  populations.  Church  services  are  con- 
ducted on  ruined  altars,  under  canvas  roofs  spread 
between  the  shattered  pillars  of  the  once  lofty 
Gothic  chapels  or  cathedrals.  In  the  market  places, 
between  skeleton  houses,  the  farmers  bring  basket- 
fuls  of  vegetables,  chickens  and  rabbits,  on  mule- 
back  or  in  roughly  hewn  carts,  to  be  sold  to  the 
miners'  and  navvies'  wives,  or  to  occasional  bour- 
geois women,  who  are  beginning  again  to  wear  hats 
and  to  dress  with  an  eye  to  Paris  fashions.  Life 
is  gradually  conquering  waste  and  destruction.  The 
Ministry  of  Liberated  Regions  is  doing  its  best, 
amid  great  difficulties,  to  render  more  and  more 
habitable  that  home  country  of  plentiful  crops  and 
large  families — the  northern  and  eastern  provin- 
ces— the  most  precious  reservoir  of  growing  pop- 
ulation, which  the  Germans  had  done  everything 
in  their  power  to  sterilize  forever. 

This  work  has  been  going  on  while  the  German 
newspapers  were  hinting  that  "France  was  wilfully 
burying  herself  in  her  ruins."  It  has  been  done 
at  great  expense.  Part  of  the  money  ought  to  have 
come  from  Germany.  But,  as  is  well  known,  Ger- 
many has  paid  hardly  anything  on  what  she  is  bound 
in  duty  and  in  honor  to  refund  to  France  in  com- 
pensation for  the  ruthless  destruction  perpetrated 
during  the  war.  France  then  has  had  to  find  the 
means  to  finance  the  formidable  outlay  of  the  re- 
construction. To  her  huge  national  debt,  incurred 
during  the  .war,  she  has  had  to  add  the  new  burden 
of  large  loans  floated  in  behalf  of  the  devastated 
regions.  On  July  i,  1922,  the  expenditure  on  that 
account  amounted  to  80  billion  francs;  it  reached, 
on  January  1923,  104  billions.  The  French  of  the 


A  tar-paper  shack  among  the  ruins  of  Jumencourt  provides  temporary  shelter 
for  this  family  while  they  clear  their  shell-torn  land  and  try  to  rebuild  a  home 
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uninvaded  provinces — more  than  ever  bound  to  the 
national  virtue  of  thriftiness — could  bring  in  their 
savings  and  respond  to  repeated  appeals  in  favor 
of  the  suffering  regions.  But  five  loans  within  three 
years  have  exhausted  the  reserves.  It  is  a  problem 
now  whether  the  people  will  still  be  able  to  come 
forward  with  fresh  money,  and  also  whether  the 
government  will  have  sufficient  financial  strength 
to  bear  the  burden  of  the  accumulated  interests. 

Yet  only  half  the  repairs  have  been  done.  My 
wife's  own  war-godson — whose  plight  in  1920  1 
recorded  above — wrote  us  during  the  winter  that 
the  government  stopped  the  payments  for  the  rep- 
arations after  he  had  received  only  part  of  the 
amount  granted  him  by  the  regional  commission. 
His  roof  was  leaking,  and  the  whole  interior  of  the 
house  gradually  crumbling  down.  We  sent  him  what 
we  could  spare  to  stop  the  gap  over  his  head,  until  a 
new  loan  is  called.  But  when  will  this  be  possible? 

The  story  of  our  protege  is  one  among  many 
thousands.  There  has  been  no  remissness  on  the 
part  of  the  Minister  of  Liberated  Regions  or  of 
the  offices  under  his  supervision.  The  difficulty  lies 
in  the  hugeness  of  the  work.  There  were  2,785,164 
demands  sent  to  the  regional  commission.  In  May 

1921,  844,499    cases   had   been   decided.      Today, 
only   a    few   difficult   cases,   where   complicated   in- 
quiries have  to  be   made,   remain  unsolved.      The 
commissions   carefully    saw    into   each    case,    fixing 
the  indemnities  after  careful  hearings.     They  often 
reduced  the  sums  finally  awarded  to  a  fraction  of 
the  original  demands,  taking  into  consideration  the 
depreciation   in   the  value   of  the  property. 

A  few  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  loss,  as  well  as  of  the  size  of  the  task,  remem- 
bering that  France  is  a  country  of  thirty-seven  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  occupying  an  area  similar  to  that 
of  one  large  American  state.  In  the  devastated 
regions,  824,196  stone  or  brick  dwellings  were 
destroyed.  A  few  could  be  repaired;  but  many 
had  to  be  built  anew.  In  January  1922,  79,166 
wooden  houses  had  been  erected,  37,178  houses 
rebuilt  of  old  materials  put  to  new  use,  23,955 
temporary  baraques  or  wooden  huts,  while  11,700 
more  houses  were  in  the  process  of  building.  In 
July  1922,  498,721  dwellings  were  completed. 

The  area  of  cultivated  soil  in  the  devastated 
regions  amounted  to  5,074,939  acres.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  unexploded  shells  were  extracted 
frpm  the  ground.  300,000,000  cubic  metres  of 
shell-holes  and  trenches  were  filled  in.  About  the 
same  amount  of  square  metres  of  barbed  wire  were 
removed.  In  January  1921,  2,498,890  acres  of  till- 
able soil  had  been  restored  to  cultivation.  In  July 

1922,  4,366,998   acres  yielded  normal  crops. 

Of  the  factories,  22,900  had  been  destroyed  or 
burned.  In  January  1921,  18,091  were  standing 
again  on  the  former  sites.  In  January  1922,  19,442; 
in  July  1922,  19,923.  The  eastern  and  northern 
railroads  had  suffered  most  of  all.  The  damage 
affected  2,900  kilometres  of  double  track  and  5,600 
kilometres  of  single  track,  590  depots  and  office 
buildings,  150  storehouses,  12  tunnels  and  1,510 
bridges.  The  technical  ability  and  unremitting  labor 


called  for  by  this  work  was  equaled  by  the  adminis 
trative  organization  and  management.  Special  men 
tion  ought  to  be  made  of  the  central  purchasing 
agency  placed  at  the  service  of  the  industria 
sinistres  by  enterprising  business  men  under  govern 
ment  control.  The  same  service  was  rendered  tc 
small  purchasers  by  cooperative  societies  that  or 
dered  standardized  materials  and  manufacturec 
goods,  while  taking  care  to  avoid  monotony  ant 
not  to  sacrifice  the  claims  of  taste  or  art.' 

France  is  thrown  back  upon  her  own  resource 
and  her  own  energy.     She  has  had  a  hard  time  o 
it,   but  she   is  teeming  with  activity.     The   thrift} 
and  hard-working  people   of  central  and  southerr 
France    bring   in   their   reserves   of   money   to   th< 
public  treasury,  whenever  a  call  is  made,  to  financ< 
the  work  of  reconstruction.     Great  improvement  i 
being  made  in  the  means  of  transportation  and  in 
dustrial  production  as  compensation  for  destroyec 
wealth  or  natural  deficiencies.     Hydraulic  power  i 
being  developed  in  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees  and  tht 
Central  Range.     A  powerful  stream  like  the  Rhom 
is  expected  to  yield  power  to  electrify  the   Paris- 
Lyons-Marseilles  Railroad,  run  the  plants  of  Lyons 
and  St.  Etienne  and  provide  a  huge  surplus  of  elec- 
tric power  for  Paris.    Our  experts  have  discovered  a 
process  to  coke  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  North 
and  of  the  Saar  valley,  so  as  to  make  it  available 
for  the  furnaces  of  the  Briey  region.     Our  chemical 
industry  is  fast  becoming  equal  to  the  needs  of  the 
country.     A  vast  scheme  is  on  foot — already  par- 
tially carried  out — to  turn  to  account,  in  the  most 
economical  way,   the   resources   of  our  colonies. 

To   bring   these    projects    to    completion,    to    re- 
build  the   destroyed   cities,   to   provide   the  needed 
capital  to  renascent  or  growing  industries,   to   r 
plenish    the   hard-tapped   public    exchequer,    Franc 
needs  all  her  men  and  all  her  savings.     These  sav 
ings,   at  the   present   moment,    are   swallowed   into 
the  gulf  of  reparations;  too  many  of  the  young  men 
of  France  are  still  kept  in  the  army.     France  will 
not  have  such  a  state  of  things  go  on  forever.    This 
is  why  she  is  demanding  that  Germany  do  as  much 
as  she  herself  is  doing,  and  pay  the  debt  due  foi 
the     frightful     destruction     ruthlessly   perpetrated 
And  this  is  why  she   insists   on   the  complete   dis 
armament  of  Germany  which  alone  will  permit  hei 
to  reduce  her  own  army.     Let  the  world,  America 
included,  understand  the  situation  of  France,  help 
her  to  come  into  her  own  and  secure  the  necessary 
guarantees.      Let   the   world   remember   the   ideals 
France   has   always   stood   for   and   the    absolutely 
peaceful  spirit  she  has  shown  in  the  last  fifty  years 
France  is  neither  militaristic  nor  imperialistic — such 
words  are  absurd,  applied  to  her.     France  has  beer 
prompt  to  take  the  lesson  of  history,  in   1870-71 
and  to  renounce  any  criminal  ambition.     She  asks 
only  that  all  peoples  be  as  willing  to  be  taught  b> 
facts  and  as  ready  to  follow  the  trend  of  moden 
ideas,  democratic  and  peaceful,  as  she  herself  is. 

Once  her  security  is  assured,  France  will  be 
found  patient,  moderate,  cooperative,  free  from 
hate,  internationally  inclined,  actuated  only  by  the 
most  legitimate  of  national  motives:  the  will-to-live 
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MY  PEOPLE 


ROBERT  HENRI,  some  of  whose  American  child  portraits  are  here  reproduced 
(from  His  Life  and  Works,  published  by  Boni  &  Liveright)  is  a  painter  of  char- 
acter as  it  expresses  itself  in  the  passing  mood.  He  has  no  set  formula,  no  precon- 
ception of  what  is  or  what  is  not  pictorially  interesting  in  human  life;  he  paints  with 
seeming  carelessness  but  with  remarkable  accuracy,  and  in  the  last  two  decades  has 
become  the  foremost  interpreter  through  individual  portraiture  of  the  races  that  make 
up  the  American  nation.  The  quotations  from  his  writings  (p.  282)  give  some  in- 
dication of  the  philosophy  of  this  remarkable  man  who,  himself  of  French,  English 
and  Irish  blood  and  a  frequent  traveler  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  con- 
tinent, has  become  a  prophet  of  human  brotherhood. 


JOSEE 


WILLIE  GEE 


TONY 


GYPSY   GIRL 


An  Artist's  Social  Maxims 

I   FIND,  as  I  go  out  from  one  land  to  another  seeking  "my  people,"  that  I 
have  none  of  that  cruel,  fearful  possession  known  as  patriotism;  no  blind 
intense  devotion  for  an  institution  that  has  stiffened  in  chains  of  its  own 
making.     My  love  of  mankind  is  individual,  not  national,  and  always  I  finJ 
the  race  expressed  in  the  individual.     And  so   I   am  "patriotic"  only  about 
what  I  admire,  and  my  devotion  to  humanity  burns  up  as  brightly  for  Europe 
as  for  America. 

"CVERYWHERE  I  find  that  the  moment  order  in  Nature  is  understood  and 
*•*  freely  shown,  the  result  is  nobility  —  the  Irish  peasant  has  nobility  of 
language  and  facial  expression;  the  North  American  Indian  has  nobility  of 
poise,  of  gesture;  nearly  all  children  have  nobility  of  impulse.  This  order- 
liness must  exist  or  the  world  would  not  hold  together;  and  it  is  a  vision 
of  orderliness  that  enables  the  artist  along  any  line,  whatsoever,  to  capture 
and  present  through  his  imagination  the  wonder  that  stimulates  life. 

OINCE  my  return  from  the  Southwest,  where  I  saw  many  great  things  in 
^  a  variety  of  human  forms:  a  little  Chinese-American  girl  who  has  found 
coquetry  in  new  freedom;  the  peon,  a  symbol  of  a  destroyed  civilization  in 
Mexico;  and  the  Indian  who  works  as  one  in  slavery  and  dreams  as  a  man 
in  still  places  —  I  have  been  reproached  with  not  adding  to  my  study  of  these 
people  the  background  of  their  lives.  This  has  astonished  me  because  all  their 
lives  are  in  their  expressions,  in  their  eyes,  in  their  moods,  or  they  are  not 
worth  translating  into  art. 

A  LL  my  life  I  have  refused  to  be  for  or  against  parties,  for  or  against 
'*••  nations,  for  or  against  people.  I  never  seek  novelty  or  the  eccentric; 
I  do  not  go  from  land  to  land  to  contrast  civilization.  I  seek  wherever  I  go 
only  for  symbols  of  greatness;  and  they  may  be  found  in  the  eyes  of  a  child, 
in  the  movement  of  a  gladiator,  in  the  heart  of  a  gypsy,  in  twilight  in  Ire- 
land, or  in  the  moon-rise  over  the  desert. 

"CVERY  ONE  who  has  shown  the  world  the  way  to  beauty,  to  true  culture, 
•^  has  been  a  rebel,  a  "universal"  without  patriotism,  without  home,  who  has 
found  his  people  everywhere,  a  man  whom  all  the  world  recognizes,  accepts 
whether  he  speaks  through  music,  painting,  words  or  form.  Each  genius 
differs  only  from  the  mass  in  that  he  has  found  freedom  for  his  greatness; 
the  greatness  is  everywhere,  in  every  man,  in  every  child.  What  our  civil- 
ization is  doing  mainly  is  smothering  greatness.  It  is  a  strange  anomaly: 
we  destroy  what  we  love  and  we  reverence  what  we  destroy.  The  genius  who 
is  great  enough  to  cut  through  our  restraint  wins  our  applause;  yet  if  we 
have  our  own  way  we  restrain  him. 


ACH  man  must  seek  for  himself  the  people  who  hold  the  essential  beauty, 
and  each  man  must  eventually  say  to  himself,  as  I  do:  "These  are  my 
people,  and  all  that  I  have  I  owe  to  them." 

From  the  writings  of  Robert  Henri 


Every  Seven  Years 


By  LEE  WEISS 


fall  I  did  not  return  to  college.  As 
invariably  happens  in  the  experience 
of  any  college  graduate,  I  found  that 
my  friends  and  acquaintances  lost 
their  interest  in  my  education.  Be- 
fore my  graduation  they  had  con- 
tinually asked  me  what  I  was  doing  and  what  I  was 
going  to  do  in  the  future.  When  they  ceased 
their  usual  treatment  of  me  as  an  individual  of  spe- 
cial rights  and  commissions,  I  tried  to  find  the  reason 
for  their  action. 

At  least  once  before  I  had  contemplated  the 
meaning  of  education.  This  was  after  one  of  our 
college  teas  at  which  the  guest  of  honor,  Miss  Agnes 
Repplier,  had  asked  what  we  thought  constituted  an 
educated  person.  She  asked  us,  she  said,  "because 
it  was  being  done  to  us."  We  did  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  give  an  answer. 

I  went  to  my  room  to  study.  As  I  gazed  over  my 
books  into  space,  I  pictured  my  education  as  a  robe 
which  awed  and  captivated  all  passers-by.  My  col- 
lege course  seemed  to  be  a  succession  of  fittings 
where  some  professors  stuck  pins  into  me;  others 
pulled  at  the  garment  here  and  there;  still  others 
smoothed  it  gently  into  gracefully  falling  folds 
and  lines. 

This  gown  theory  of  education  held  up  for  me 
until  after  graduation.  Then  I  saw  the  subject  of 
my  education  in  its  naked  truth.  Education  is  not 
an  external  garment  that  can  be  put  on  and  taken  off 
at  will.  Skillful  fitters  can  make  a  beautiful  gown  on 
a  dummy,  but,  alas,  I  have  seen  them  try  to  fashion 
i  beautiful  education  on  a  dummy,  entirely  without 
success. 

Education  is  skin.  It  is  just  plain  everyday  home- 
ly skin!  Every  person's  skin  goes  through  an  entire 
change  every  seven  years,  from  forces  within  and 
without;  so  does  a  person's  education — but  no  one 
can  observe  the  exact  process  of  change,  or  detect  a 
consummation  of  it,  for  it  is  a  continuous  and  im- 
perceptible change. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  people  no  longer  stop  to 
comment  upon  my  education.  Since  the  announce- 
ments of  my  return  to  college  each  fall  are  no  more, 
there  is  nothing  to  catch  their  attention. 

Skin  is  not  unusual;  everyone  has  skin. 

In  the  same  way  that  everyone  has  skin,  just  so 
has  everyone  education :  Education  depends  on 
"what  is  underneath."  Education  cannot  give  abil- 
ity or  talent  any  more  than  a  good  skin  can  answer 
the  purpose  of  a  weak  and  inadequate  organ  under- 
neath it. 

To  say  everyone  has  a  skin,  is  not  to  say  that 
every  person  is  a  healthy  person;  to  say  everyone 
has  education,  is  not  to  say  every  person  is  an  edu- 
cated person. 


The  educated  person  "is  divided  into  three  parts." 
He  has  skin  over  his  vital  organs;  that  is,  he  has 
knowledge  about  a  subject  or  subjects  to  enable  him 
to  support  himself  and  to  create  something.  Sec- 
ondly, he  has  skin  over  his  extremities,  that  he  may 
reach  to  joy  and  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  life 
about  him.  Thirdly,  he  has  skin  over  his  head,  that 
he  may  see  and  hear  the  vital  and  non-vital  interests 
of  others. 

I  wondered  that  night  at  college,  now  that  I  recall 
it,  why  I  did  not  consider  educated  several  chemical 
engineers  who  I  knew  were  brilliant  engineers,  or  a 
certain  inventor  of  remarkable  physics  apparatus,  or 
some  girls  who  sang  beautifully  and  who  knew  the 
rudiments  of  music. 

The  engineers  knew  little  and  cared  for  nothing 
outside  their  vocation.  When  they  had  time  for 
play  they  "sat  around."  They  were  trained  men. 
In  their  training  they  wandered  too  far  from  the 
classic  conception  of  education  as  learning  how  to 
live,  to  the  vocational  conception  of  it  as  learning 
how  to  make  a  living.  They  were  extremists — but 
they  had  no  extremities.  They  had  no  feeling  for 
the  universe  as  the  universe  but  merely  for  it  as  their 
science  touched  it. 

The  inventor  had  a  knack  for  invention.  He 
could  pick  up  a  piece  of  wire  and  make  of  it  a  new 
useful  bit  of  apparatus  for  physics  laboratories.  He 
knew  how  to  do  it  and  he  enjoyed  doing  it.  He  did 
not  create  to  help  mankind  but  because  he  enjoyed 
letting  his  fingers  play.  He  did  not  care  what  his 
contemporaries  thought,  or  did,  nor  did  he  care  that 
through  the  labor  of  men  of  past  ages  great  divides 
in  land  and  in  thought  are  spanned  for  his  genera- 
tion. He  was  capable,  but  not  educated.  The  end 
of  education  is  not  to  serve  self-interest.  He  rode 
on  an  ability,  which  was  a  gift  at  birth,  but  saw  not 
as  he  rode.  He  was  the  headless  horseman. 

The  girls  sang  because  singing  is  a  pleasant  pas- 
time and  a  delightful  social  asset.  They  had  no 
central  interest;  they  were  without  body.  They  had 
skin  on  their  throats — they  knew  how  to  sing — but 
they  had  no  palate  underneath,  they  had  not  the 
taste  for  music. 

"A  successful  man,"  an  old  saying  goes,  "must 
have  his  heart  in  his  work."  An  educated  man  must 
have  his  heart  also  in  his  pleasures.  In  the  words 
of  Carlyle : 

To  know  a  thing,  what  we  call  knowing,  a  man  must 
first  love  the  thing,  sympathize  with  it,  be  virtuously  related 
to  it.  Nature  with  her  truth  remains  to  the  bad,  to  the 
selfish  and  the  pusillanimous  forever  a  sealed  book;  what 
such  can  know  of  nature  is  mean,  superficial,  small. 

The  educated  man  is  interested  in  his  work — 
scientific  or  artistic;  his  play — artistic  or  scientific; 
and  the  work  and  play  of  others. 
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EVERY  SEVEN  YEARS 


I  no  longer  feel  harshly  toward  my  friends  who 
already  have  forgotten  the  event  of  my  gradua- 
tion. They  were  solicitous  about  my  education  while 
I  was  in  college  for  the  same  reason  that  they  make 
more  inquiries  about  the  skin  of  a  baby  born  in  a 
hospital  than  about  the  skin  of  one  born  at  home: 
the  environment  is  a  bit  more  unusual. 

The  four  weeks  or  the  four  years  up,  the  interest 
ceases. 

After  the  four  weeks — soon  the  baby  must  talk 
and  walk. 

After  the  four  years — the  college  graduate  must 
think  and  do. 

College  is  a  four-year  doctored  confinement,  in 
the  seven-year  cycle. 

A  baby  can  reveal  his  sight  and  hearing.  It  will 
be  a  year  or  two  -before  it  can  be  seen  whether  his 
legs  will  carry  him.  And  only  years  can  tell  whether 
all  his  organs  are  normal. 

A  college  graduate  shows  his  head.  He  is  natur- 
ally expected  to  have  this  part — the  part  that  sees 
and  hears  the  work  and  play  of  others.  He  has  had 
four  years'  leisure  and  release  from  any  care  to  read 
and  learn  of  the  fancies,  the  thoughts,  the  work  and 
the  problems  of  others.  He  should  necessarily  have 
regard  and  interest  for  men  in  the  field,  factory  and 
forum.  He  shows  his  head  (with  usual  conceited 
emphasis  on  the  "brain"  part  of  it). 

But  you  want  to  know  if  his  interest  is  the  kind 
that  will  act  for  the  welfare  and  help  of  others,  or  if 
what  you  see  is  only  his  mortar  board  and  tassel. 
You  want  to  know  if  he  has  kinship  with  people. 

You  want  to  know  of  his  vital  organs,  whether  he 
can  exist  and  create,  whether  he  is  an  authority  on 
a  subject — whether  he  has  kinship  with  a  subject. 

You  want  to  see  if  his  extremities  will  carry  him, 
you  want  to  see  if  from  his  maze  of  facts  he  has 
caught  a  light — if  he  has  felt  a  fervor  for  something 
in  this  universe  or  of  this  universe  that  has  carried 
him  beyond  kinship  with  subjects,  beyond  kinship 
with  people,  to  kinship  with  Creation  and  the 
Creator. 

Almost  always  you  find  him  "raw"  on  one  or  two 
of  the  parts.  He  probably  had  the  facts  to  cover 
him,  but  there  were  so  many  facts,  and  he  did  not 
know  how  to  arrange  them — he  did  not  know  why 
he  should  be  getting  them,  where  he  could  put  them, 
or  what  he  was  going  to  do  with  them. 

During  my  college  course,  my  fellow  students 
and  I  sought  persistently  to  discover  a  "talent"  with- 
in us,  a  "something"  in  which  to  major  and  on  which 
to  hitch  facts  so  that  they  would  not  slide  from  us. 
Had  we  considered  what  we  actually  had,  instead  of 
searching  for  something  intangible,  we  should  not 
have  had  to  go  through  school  without  direction, 
and  we  might  have  made  the  facts  a  part  of  our- 
selves. 

YOU  parents,  or  you  friends  who  speak  of  the 
education  of  college  people  with  scorn  and  a  bit 
more  distrust,  you  cannot  say  to  boys  and  girls  that 
they  must,  in  order  to  be  educated,  know  certain 
things  or  people,  do  certain  things  (or  people), 
like  certain  things  or  people.  That  is  too  absurd — 


and  the  paper  on  which  you  have  your  list  may  be 
lost. 

You  can,  however,  show  them  lines  of  necessary 
development. 

You  can  acquaint  them  with  the'  nature  of  their 
being — or  have  you  parents  still  a  distaste  for  dis- 
cussing the  facts  of  life  with  your  children? 

You  should  say  to  children,  after  explaining  the 
parts  of  the  body,  "In  order  to  function  as  a  man  or 
woman  among  men  and  women,  you  need  keep  these 
parts  covered  with  skin — not  animal  fur  nor  angels' 
feathers — but  human  skin."  Human  skin  of  which 
you  speak  varies  in  different  climes  and  countries 
it  varies  in  color  and  texture.  But  the  anatomy 
the  human  body  is  the  same  everywhere,  and  it  ca 
be  explained  and  understood  by  the  lowliest  and  th 
mightiest,  so  that  they  may  proceed  to  rules 
health,  and  to  health. 

EDUCATIONS  vary.  Educations  go  through 
changes :  they  may  be  deranged — by  a  vile  idea 
or  a  deadly  ingrowing  ambition;  they  may  be  mere 
graftings — as  in  the  case  of  ladies  who  attend  cur- 
rent topic  lectures  and  whose  homes  preserve  the 
book  review  sections  of  the  Sunday  supplements; 
they  may  be  tatooed  freakish  ideas. 

Over  educations  are  usually  worn  clothes.  All 
one  knows  is  not  aired  in  the  open  gathering  places. 
But  the  anatomy  of  education  must  be  and  is  uni- 
versal, and  it  is  explainable  and  comprehensible  to 
both  the  child  and  the  grown-ups  so  that  they  can 
proceed  to  the  rules  of  education,  and  to  education 
itself. 

The  discussion  which  surrounds  college  people 
everywhere  is  about  the  complexion  of  education, 
instead  of  about  the  anatomy  of  it. 

You  can  discover  the  anatomy  of  an  individual's 
education;  you  can  divide  it  into  three  parts,  each 
part  with  its  purpose;  and  you  can  show  how  edu- 
cation is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  parts 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  purposes.  You  can  say  to 
the  boy  or  girl : 

"You  have  vital  organs,  that  you  may  preserve 
yourself  and  perpetuate  yourself.  You  must  cover 
these  with  practical  working  knowledge  so  that  you 
can  live  in  a  subject,  and  by  it,  and  create  in  it. 

"You  have  a  head:  you  have  eyes  that  you  may 
see  into  the  hearts  of  men,  and  ears  that  you  may 
hear  their  inspiration — and  their  cries.  You  must 
cover  and  fill  your  head  with  the  facts  of  men's  lives 
lest  you  follow  this  instinct  ignorantly  and  ineffec- 
tively; lest  you  lose  it  altogether. 

"You  have  arms  and  legs;  that  you  may  climb 
over  steep  places,  that  you  may  grope  through  dark- 
ness to  light,  that  you  may  point  to  the  skies.    You 
must  cover  your  arms  and  legs  with  the  facts  of  j 
universal  laws  and  truths  and  beauties  so  that  you  i 
will  feel  your  place  in  the  immensity  of  things  and:| 
feel  reverence  for  them  and  the  Power  that  directs;] 
them." 

Then  you  would  be  giving  a  plan.      Then  you  j 
would  not  have  to  despair,  and  we  should  not  have  | 
to    despair    with    you — of    us,    the    Fatted    Four- 
Yearlings. 


By  WILLIAM  E.  BROOKS 

/HEARD  a  cry  in  the  night  from  afar-flung  host, 
"rom  a  host  that  sleeps  through  the  years  the  last  long  sleep, 
By  the  Meuse,  by  the  Marne,  in  the  Argonne  s  shattered  wood, 
In  a  thousand  rose-thronged  churchyards  through  our  land. 
Sleeps!  Do  they  sleep?  I  know  I  heard  their  cry, 
Shrilling  along  the  night  like  a  trumpet  blast: 

"We  died"  they  cried  "for  a  dream!  Have  ye  forgot? 
We  dreamed  of  a  world  reborn  whence  wars  had  fled, 
Where  swords  were  broken  in  pieces  and  guns  were  rust, 
Where  the  poor  man  dwelt  in  quiet,  the  rich  in  peace, 
And  children  played  in  the  streets,  joyous  and  free. 
We  thought  we  could  sleep  content  in  a  task  well  done; 
But  the  rumble  of  guns  rolls  over  us,  iron  upon  iron 
Sounds  from  the  forge  where  are  fashioned  guns  anew; 
New  fleets  spring  up  in  new  seas,  and  under  the  wave 
Stealthy  new  terrors  swarm,  with  embowelled  death. 
Fresh  cries  of  hate  ring  loud  from  the  demagogue's  throat, 
While  greed  reaches  out  afresh  to  grasp  new  lands. 
Have  we  died  in  vain,  in  vain?  Is  our  dream  denied? 
Tou  men  who  live  on  the  earth  we  bought  with  our  woe, 
Will  ye  stand  idly  by  while  they  shape  new  "tears, 
Or  "toill  ye  rise,  who  are  strong,  to  fulfill  our  dream, 
To  silence  the  demagogue's  ^oice,  to  crush  the  fools 
Who  play  "\vith  the  blood-stained  toys  that  crowd  ne~to>  graces? 
We  call,  we  call  in  the  night,  will  ye  hear  and  heed?" 

In  the  name  of  our  dead  will  we  hear?   Will  we  grant  them  sleep? 


Japhethie's  Conviction  of  Sin 


By  NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 


^         ^XAPHF.THTK.  simply  could  not  acquire 
~1       a  conviction  of  sin.    Try  as  she  would, 
f~\         I      she  found  it  impossible  to  conjure  up 
A  B,  within  herself  a  sense  of  guilt.     And 

^L^J^  yet  how  was  she  to  be  saved  if  she  did 
^*""* not  make  public  confession  at  the 
revival  meeting  which  was  going  to  continue  only  a 
week  or  so  at  most.  If  she  were  not  saved  now 
perhaps  her  chance  would  be  gone  forever.  Uver 
and  over  the  evangelist  had  said  that  "no  man 
knoweth  the  hour  when  cometh  the  day  of  judg- 
ment "  She  felt  an  impelling  necessity  to  act  before 
it  was  too  late.  But  what  was  she  to  confess! 

Japhethie's  predicament  was  acute.  In  all  ot  her 
fifteen  years  she  had  not  done  anything  the  con- 
fession of  which  would  serve  the  present  emergency. 
As  one  of  the  older  children  of  a  Tennessee  moun- 
tain family,  the  greater  part  of  her  life  had  been 
spent  in  helping  'her  mother  take  care  of  the  reg- 
ularly appearing  babies.  Of  a  kindly  and  docile 
temperament,  Japhethie  had  found  this  a  not  un- 
congenial task,  and  both  her  mother  and  the  little 
ones  regarded  her  as  a  mainstay  of  their  existence. 
When,  three  years  before,  the  family  had  parti- 
cipated in  the  migration  which  is  carrying  thousands 
of  mountain  families  north  of  the  Ohio  River, 
Taphethie  had  found  herself  in  new  and  strange  sur- 
roundings. Her  none  too  energetic  father  had  de- 
cided that  to  continue  farming  was  somewhat  ardu- 
ous for  a  middle-aged  parent  with  a  ripening  family, 
so  he  picked  out  a  fair-sized  village  which  ottered 
him  opportunities  for  occasional  employment  as  a 
laborer  but  offered  steady  jobs  to  his  boys  and  girls 
in  the  two  or  three  small  factories  of  the  town. 
After  some  slight  argument  between  him  and  the 
school  officials,  'he  thought  it  wisest  to  defer  putting 
his  children  out  to  work  before  they  were  sixteen. 

So  Japhethie  had  gone  to  school,  and  here  she 
was  all  that  the  most  exacting  disciplinarian  could 
have  required.  Eager  to  learn  anything,  every- 
thing suggested,  conscientious  and  painstaking,  she 
was  one  of  those  preternaturally  good  school  chil- 
dren. Mrs.  Gray,  the  village  matron,  to  whom 
Japhethie's  mother  spared  her  to  help  in  the  can- 
ning season  and  on  other  occasions  of  special  strain, 
heralded  her  as  "good  as  gold"  and  "better  help 
than  many  a  grown  woman." 

Until  the  revival  started,  Japhethie  had  been  con- 
tent with  her  good  reputation,  had  even  taken  a 
modest  pride  in  it,  but  now  she  found  it  a  plague. 
As  she  had  sat  night  after  night  and  listened  to 
the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  soul  desolation  of  the 
original  sinner  and  the  transcendent  exaltation 
which  attended  the  spiritual  regeneration  offered  by 
the  revivalist,  when  she  saw  the  jubilant,  shouting 
ecstasy  of  hitherto  prosaic  and  common-place  men 


and  women,  she  felt  that  this  experience  must  be 
captured;  she,  too,  must  know  this  transformation, 
this  release  from  the  humdrum,  ordinary  aspect  of 
life.  But  always  in  her  path  stood  the  need  of  that 
confession. 

AT  LAST,  seeing  no  other  way  out,  Japhethie 
determined  to  take  things  in  hand.  It  was  the 
last  night  but  one  of  the  meetings  and  something 
had  to  be  done.  Early  in  the  evening  on  her  way 
to  the  tent  which  housed  the  revival,  she  passed 
through  the  business  street  of  the  village  and  di- 
rectly in  front  of  the  principal  drug  store  of  the 
town.  Japhethie  loved  the  odor  of  the  place,  the 
entrancing  blend  of  medicaments  and  perfumes. 
Hitherto  she  had  entered  the  place  only  to  attend 
to  strictly  utilitarian  errands;  now  she  entered  with- 
out any  particular  reason.  No  one  seemed  to  be 
about  at  the  moment.  Suddenly  it  flashed  upon  her! 
Here  in  this  intoxicatingly  wonderful  place,  a  sin 
could  be  committed!  There  just  at  her  hand  on  a 
little  glass  table  stood  a  bowl  heaping  full  of  ex- 
quisitely tiny  pink  and  white  powder  puffs !  A  light- 
ning glance  fore  and  aft,  then  Japhethie  brushed: 
by  the  table  and,  as  she  did  so,  a  powder  puff  almost 
without  assistance  passed  from  the  bowl  to  her 
gingham  dress  pocket. 

She  hurried  to  the  meeting.  Wonderfully  mixed 
feelings  surged  over  her,  fear  that  she  might  have 
been  seen,  a  glorious  feeling  of  equality  and  brother- 
hood with  other  sinners  and  a  high  anticipation  of 
that  confession.  As  the  emotional  temperature  of 
the  meeting  rose  higher  and  higher,  it  pulled 
Japhethie  with  it,  and  at  last  she  was  carried  past 
the  boundaries  of  her  usual  reserve.  With  flushed 
cheeks  and  shining  eyes  she  made  her  confession  and 
received  the  customary  ministrations  of  the  evan- 
gelist and  "the  saved." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gray  had  been  riding  in  their  new 
Ford  that  evening  and  had  stopped  on  the  road  out- 
side the  tent  to  see  and  hear  the  latest  develop- 
ments. It  caused  them  not  a  little  astonishment  an 
concern  when  Japhethie  arose  and  announced  to  the 
world  that  theft  had  been  one  of  the  sins  frorr 
which  she  was  now  redeemed.  Mrs.  Gray  sent  one 
of  the  young  women  forward  to  get  Japhethie  tc 
come  out  of  the  meeting.  On  being  closely  ques 
tioned  Japhethie  told  of  the  powder  puff.  Withou' 
further  parley,  Mrs.  Gray  directed  her  husband  to 
proceed  immediately  to  call  upon  Mr.  Whitehall 
the  proprietor  of  the  drug  store.  As  she  enterec' 
the  store,  the  good-natured  owner  was  "setting 
things  to  rights"  and  was  just  in  the  act  of  restoring 
to  the  small  glass  table  the  placard  which  accom 
panied  the  bowl  of  powder  puffs.  "Take  a  lot,  taki 
two,"  said  the  placard,  "with  the  compliments  o 
the  Magneta  Cosmetic  Company." 
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We  are  two  bums,  two  jolly  old  chums, 
We   live   like   Royal   Turks; 
We   have  good  luck,  a-bumming   our   chuck, 
And  to  hell  with   the  man  who  works. 

PRING  has  come  to  Chicago.     Creeping  under 
the  murk  of  Englewood,  freshening  the  ripples 
on  the  lake,  outlining  the  parks  and  threading 
the     boulevards    with     green,     touching    with 
languor  the  hurrying  feet  which  obey  the  shrill 
i  whistle  of  the  traffic  policeman  at  every  corner  in  the  Loop, 
it  has  found  its  way  even  into  the  dingy  flop-houses  of  West 
-Madison  Street. 

Chicago,  hobo  capital  of  America,  has  begun  to  pour  its 
winter  guests  into  every  corner  of  the  country.  The  fifty 
or  sixty  thousand  homeless  men  who  have  huddled  in  town 
for  warmth  and  shelter  during  the  cold  months  are  drifting 
away:  by  midsummer  half  of  them  will  be  gone.  On  West 
Madison  Street  the  younger  men  are  restlessly  parading  the 
sidewalks  and  scanning  the  signs,  chalked  on  the  windows  or 
smeared  over  colored  posters,  which  offer  jobs — jobs  with 
long  rides  thrown  in. 

Chicago  seems  to  have  more  than  its  share  of  homeless 
;men.  No  city  is  more  accessible  to  the  migrant.  Thirty 
,or  forty  railroads  lead  in,  when  the  cold  is  coming,  and  lead 
rout  in  the  spring.  The  jaunt  across  the  city  which  pampered 
'travelers  make  in  a  jolting  Parmelee  bus  the  hobo  makes 
at  lu's  leisure,  often  with  three  or  four  months  thrown  in. 


It  is  easier  to  go  through  Chicago  than  to  go  around  it. 
Hundreds  of  freight  trains  come  and  go  every  day.  In  no 
other  city  will  a  dollar  go  so  far,  and  every  penny  of  the 
tramp's  dollar  must  do  double  duty.  It  is  the  leading  hobo 
labor  exchange:  a  larger  variety  of  jobs  and  a  better  assort- 
ment of  "good  shipments"  are  to  be  found  there  than  in 
other  cities  where  hoboes  congregate.  From  300,000  to 
500,000  migrants  pass  through  the  city  in  a  normal  year. 

So  the  Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  set  itself 
to  study  the  homeless  man  in  Chicago.  Under  the  direction 
of  a  special  committee  of  the  Council,  headed  by  Professor 
E.  W.  Burgess  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Nels  Anderson 
and  other  students  of  the  university  made  an  investigation. 
From  Mr.  Anderson's  book — The  Hobo,  the  Sociology  of 
the  Homeless  Man — edited  by  Professor  Burgess  and  just 
coming  from  the  press  [Chicago  University  Press],  we  take 
this  summary.  The  program  of  action  which  has  grown 
out  of  the  study  is  discussed  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

On  the  road  the  hobo  creates  his  own  community — the 
jungle.  In  the  city  he  must  take  what  he  can  from  a  com- 
munity not  of  his  making.  How  does  he  fare? 

The  jungle  is  to  the  tramp  what  the  camp  ground  is  to 
the  vagabond  who  travels  by  auto.  But  while  the  evening 
camp  fire  is  for  the  tourist  merely  a  novelty,  it  becomes  for 
the  hobo  a  permanent  institution,  a  necessary  part  of  his 
daily  life.  A  good  jungle  is  in  a  dry  and  shady  place  that 
permits  sleeping  on  the  ground,  with  plenty  of  water  for 
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cooking  and  bathing  and  wood  enough  to  "keep  the  pot 
boiling."  If  there  is  a  store  near  by  where  bread,  meat  and 
vegetables  may  be  had,  so  much  the  better.  For  those  who 
have  no  money  but  enough  courage  to  "bum  lumps,"  it  is 
well  that  the  jungles  be  not  too  far  from  a  town,  though 
far  enough  to  escape  the  attentions  of  the  natives  and 
officials,  the  town  "clowns." 

The  permanent  jungles  are  seldom  deserted,  at  least  in 
summer.  There  is  usually  some  one  there  to  keep  the  fire 
burning,  while  others  are  occupied  at  various  tasks,  cooking, 
washing,  boiling  clothes,  shaving,  sewing,  bathing,  and  read- 
ing. The  jungle  is  always  astir  with  life  and  movement. 
The  hobo  enters  into  this  life  as  into  no  other ;  here  he 
turns  his  back  on  the  world  and  faces  his  fellows  and  is 
at  ease. 

Jungle  populations  are  constantly  changing.  Every  hour 
new  faces  appear  to  take  the  place  of  those  that  have  passed 
on.  The  new  arrivals  walk  up  to  the  fire,  look  over  the 
bunch  to  find,  perhaps,  some  old  acquaintance.  Then  some 
of  them  find  seats  or  lie  down;  others  hunt  up  cans  which 
they  fill  with  water  and  place  over  the  glowing  coals. 
The  men  take  ground  coffee  from  packages  in  their  pockets 
and  pour  it  into  boiling  water.  The  feed  is  open  to  every- 
body. Bread  and  sausage  are  brought  out;  even  sugar  is 
passed  around  as  long  as  it  lasts. 

Each  takes  the  utensils  he  used  and  walks  to  the  creek 
to  wash  them.  Every  new  member  is  of  interest  for  the 
news  he  brings  or  the  rumors  that  he  spreads.  Each  is 
interested  in  the  other  so  far  as  he  has  something  to  tell 
about  the  road  over  which  he  has  come,  the  work  con- 
ditions, the  behavior  of  the  police.  There  is  always  an 
audience,  and  long  practice  has  developed  in  some  of  these 
vagabonds  an  art  of  narrative  that  has  greatly  declined  else- 
where. But  with  all  this  talk  there  is  seldom  any  effort 
to  discuss  personal  relations.  Every  man's  past  is  his  own 
affair ;  nobody  asks ;  nobody  says  "hello"  or  "good-by." 

In  these  permanent  camps  there  is  likely  to  be  an  intricate 
group  that  makes  the  camp  its  headquarters.  Sometimes 
these  groups  are  able  to  take  possession  and  exploit  the 
transient  guests.  The  I.  W.  W.  has  at  times  been  able  to 
exclude  everyone  who  did  not  carry  the  red  card  of  that 
organization.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  jungle  is  extremely 
hospitable  and  democratic. 

Jungle  Ethics 

The  freedom  of  the  jungle  is,  however,  limited  by  a  code 
of  etiquette,  unwritten,  but  strictly  obeyed.  Intentional 
breaking  of  these  rules  leads  to  expulsion,  forced  labor,  or 
physical  punishment.  Jungle  crimes  include  making  fire  by 


A  "jungle"  on   the  lake  front  in   Chicago 


Fifty  or  sixty  thousand    'boes    like    these  hibernate  in 

night  in  jungles  subject  to  raids;  "hi-jacking,"  or  robbing 
men  at  night  when  sleeping  in  the  jungles;  "buzzing,"  or 
making  the  jungle  a  permanent  hang-out  for  jungle 
"buzzards"  who  subsist  on  leavings  of  meals;  wasting  any 
food  or  destroying  it  after  meals ;  leaving  pots  and  other  j 
utensils  dirty  after  using;  cooking  without  first  hustling 
fuel ;  destroying  jungle  equipment.  Men  are  supposed  to 
use  cooking  cans  for  cooking  only,  "boiling  up"  cans  for 
washing  clothing,  coffee  cans  to  cook  coffee,  etc.  After 
using,  guests  are  expected  to  clean  them,  dry  them,  and 
leave  them  turned  bottom  side  up  so  that  they  will  not  I 
fill  with  rain  water  and  rust.  They  are  expected  to  keep 
the  camp  clean.  To  enforce  such  commonsense  rules  self- 
appointed  committees  come  into  existence. 

The  part  played  by  the  jungles  as  an  agency  of  discipline 
for  the  men  of  the  road  cannot  be  overestimated.  Here 
hobo  tradition  is  formulated  and  transmitted.  In  the  jungles 
the  slang  of  the  road  and  the  cant  of  the  tramp  class  is 
coined  and  circulated. 

Women  are  often  found  where  the  homeless  men  congreo-ate 
in  the  cities  but  not  in  the  jungles.     Here  the  hobo  is"his 
own  housewife.     It  is  not  difficult  to  pick  from  a  group  of  j 
transients  the  men  who  have  just  come  from  the  jungles. 
Their  clothes  will  be  clean  and  may  bear  evidence  of  jungle 
sewing.     Overalls  that  have  seen   service  will  be  bleached 
almost  white  from  numerous  washings.     The  tramp 
learns  to  keep  things  in  order.     The  man  who  can- f 
not  or  will  not  learn  these  few  elementary  principles 
of  housekeeping  is  likely  to  fare  ill. 

The  Hobo  in  Town 

But  loafing  in  the  jungles  is  usually  a  leisurely 
interlude  on  the  way  to  town.  The  hobo's  life  re- 
volves around  his  contacts  on  the  "stem" — his  Main 
Street — and  he  hikes  himself  to  town  whenever  he  is 
free  to  do  as  he  pleases. 

The  city  is  the  labor  exchange  for  the  migratory 
worker  and  the  center  of  attraction  for  the  migra- 
tory non- worker,  who  is  often  just  as  anxious  to 
travel  as  if  he  worked.  The  labor  exchanges  facili- 
tate the  turnover  of  seasonal  labor.  They  enable  a 
man  to  leave  the  city  "on  the  cushins"  when  he 
changes  from  one  job  to  another.  They  attract  to 
the  city,  not  only  the  job-seeking  man  but  the  man- 
seeking  job. 

Only  in  the  city  can  the  homeless  man  find  sociabil- 
ity. On  the  job  there  is  little  or  no  companionship. 
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Chicago;  many  find  the  often  road  again  each  spring 

He  works  usually  in  camps  that  are  cheerless,  unsanitary 
places  seldom  visited  by  women  or  children.  On  the  job 
there  is  but  one  thing  to  think  about  the  whole  day  through, 
the  job  itself.  The  mind  drifts  back  to  the  associations  on 
the  "stem."  The  hobo  goes  to  town  with  his  mind  made  up 
to  live  a  safe  and  sane  life,  but  once  in  the  motley  crowd 
on  the  "stem"  his  resolutions  fade  and  he  drops  back  into 
the  old  routine,  for  there  things  seem  to  move  easier.  His 
friends  and  peers  are  there,  and  if  he  remains  aloot  he  can- 
not enjoy  their  companionship.  He  does  not  know  how  to 
remain  aloof. 

As  a  social  center  the  Hobohemia  of  Chicago  is  con- 
spicuous. It  is  the  I.  W.  W.  headquarters ;  free  speech  is 
found  here ;  there  are  many  interests  that  this  "stem"  fosters. 
It  is  almost  incumbent  upon  a  tramp  who  has  done  much 
traveling  to  visit  "Chi"  at  least  once.  Hobohemia  in  Chicago 
is  divided  into  four  parts — west,  south,  north  and  east — 
and  no  part  is  more  than  five  minutes  from  the  heart  of  the 
Loop. 

The  Slave  Market  to   the  West 

To  the  men  of  the  road  West  Madison  Street  is  the 
"slave  market."  Here  most  of  the  employment  agencies 
are  located;  here  men  in  search  of  work  bargain  for 
joFs  in  distant  places  with  the  "man  catchers"  from 
the  agencies.  Most  of  the  men  on  West  Madison 
Street  are  young,  or  under  middle  age,  and  are  look- 
ing for  work.  As  a  port  of  homeless  men,  West 
Madison  has  its  own  characteristic  institutions  and 
professions.  The  bootlegger  is  at  home  here ;  the 
"dope"  peddler  finds  victims;  the  professional 
gambler  and  the  "jack  roller,"  the  man  who  robs  his 
fellows  while  they  are  drunk  or  asleep,  ply  their 
trade.  The  street  has  its  share  also  of  peddlers, 
beggars,  cripples,  and  old  broken  men,  men  worn 
out  with  the  vicissitudes  of  life  on  the  road.  But 
it  is  the  most  completely  womanless  and  childless  of 
all  the  city  areas,  definitely  a  man's  street. 

Jefferson  Park,  between  Adams  and  Monroe  and 
west  of  Throop  Street,  is  an  appendage  of  the  "slave 
market."  It  is  the  favorite  place  for  the  "boes"  to 
sleep  in  summer  or  to  enjoy  their  leisure  swapping 
adventures  and  reading  newspapers.  On  the  "stem" 
it  is  known  as  "Bum  Park,"  and  men  who  visit  it 
daily  know  no  other  name  for  it.  To  a  certain  high 


spot  of  ground,  generally  designated  as  "Crumb  Hill,"  the 
drunk  and  the  drowsy  seem  inevitably  to  dntt.  jBut  the 
men  who  go  to  "Bum  Park"  are  for  the  most  part  sober 
and  well  behaved.  It  is  too  far  out  for  the  more  confirmed 
Madison  Street  bums  to  walk. 

The  Retired  Hobo  on  State  Street 

State  Street  south  of  the  Loop  is  Hobohemia's  play- 
ground. Here  the  hobo  is  cheered  by  the  "bathing  beauties" 
and  the  oriental  dancers.  Here,  also,  he  finds  improvement 
at  the  hands  of  the  "lady  barbers"  who,  it  is  reported,  are 
using  these  men  as  a  wedge  to  make  their  way  into  a  profit- 
able profession,  that  has  belonged  hitherto  almost  wholly 
to  men. 

South  State  Street  differs  from  West  Madison  in  many 
particulars.  There  are  more  women  here,  and  family  life 
is  not  altogether  lacking.  Among  the  men  the  prevailing 
color  is  an  urban  pink,  rather  than  the  grime  and  bronze  of 
the  man  on  the  road.  There  are  not  so  many  restless  young- 
sters. Men  do  not  parade  the  streets  in  groups  of  threes 
and  fours  with  their  coats  or  bundles  under  their  arms. 
There  are  no  employment  offices :  they  are  not  needed.  No- 
body wants  to  go  anywhere.  When  these  men  work  they 
are  content  to  take  a  short  job  in  the  city.  In  the  cheap 
hotels,  in  winter,  men  will  be  found  who  have  been  able  to 
save  enough  during  the  summer  to  house  themselves  while 
it  is  cold.  State  Street  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  vagabond 
who  has  settled  and  retired,  the  "home  guard,"  as  they  are 
rather  contemptuously  dubbed  by  the  younger  and  more 
adventurous  men  who  still  choose  to  take  the  road. 

The  Intellectuals  of  the  North  Side 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  Clark  Street  below 
Chicago  Avenue  is  the  "stem."  This  is  the  region  of  the 
hobo  intellectuals:  the  thinker,  the  dreamer,  the  chronic 
agitator.  They  are  mostly  "home  guards."  Few  transients 
ever  turn  up  here;  they  have  no  time  for  it.  Washington 
Square,  the  center  of  the  area,  is  "Bughouse  Square"  to 
the  'boes.  This  is  as  near  to  the  so-called  Latin  Quarter  as 
the  hobo  dares  come.  "Bughouse  Square"  is,  in  fact,  quite 
as  much  the  stronghold  of  more  or  less  vagabond  poets,  art- 
ists, writers,  revolutionists  of  various  types  as  of  the  go- 
abouts.  They  know  this  region  as  the  "village." 

Bohemia  and  Hobohemia  meet  at  "Bughouse  Square."  On 
Sundays  and  holidays,  and  on  any  evening  when  the  weather 
permits,  it  teems  with  life.  Except  for  a  little  corner  where 
the  women  come  to  read  or  knit  or  gossip  while  the  children 
play,  the  park  is  completely  in  possession  of  men.  A  polyglot 


The  lain  of  the  "jungle"  is:  keep  camp  clean 
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population  swarms  here.  Tramps  and  hoboes  are  scatteringly 
represented.  Pale-faced  denizens  of  the  Russian  tea  rooms, 
philosophers  and  enthusiasts  from  the  "Blue  Fish"  or  the 
"Dill  Pickle,"  free  lance  propagandists  who  belong  to  no 
group  and  claim  no  following,  non-conformists,  dreamers, 
fakers,  beggars,  bootleggers,  "dope"  fiends — all  are  here. 

Around  the  edges  of  the  square  the  curb-stone  orators 
gather  their  audiences  to  talk  of  religion,  politics,  science, 
the  economic  struggle.  One  calls  on  miserable  sinners  to 
repent,  another  denounces  all  religion  as  superstition.  To 
the  hobo  who  thinks,  even  though  he  does  not  think  well, 
the  lower  North  Side  is  a  great  source  of  comfort.  There 
he  finds  people  to  wrhom  he  can  talk  and  to  whom  be  is 
willing  to  listen. 

The  Idlers  on  the  Lake  Front 

Grant  Park,  east  of  Michigan  Avenue,  is  a  loafing  place 
for  hoboes.  They  gather  here  from  all  parts  of  Hobohemia 
to  read  the  papers,  to  talk,  and  to  kill  time.  For  men  who 
have  not  had  a  bed  it  is  a  good  place  to  sleep  when  the  sun 
is  kind  and  the  grass  is  warm.  In  the  long  summer  evenings 
Grant  Park  draws  men  who  like  to  tell  yarns  and  frolic.  It 
is  a  favorite  rendezvous  for  boy  tramps. 

The  section  of  Grant  Park  facing  the  lake  shore  is  no  less 
popular.  Along  the  shore  from  the  Field  Museum  north- 
ward to  Randolph  Street  the  homeless  men  have  access  to 
the  lake.  They  take  advantage  of  the  unimproved  condition 
of  the  park  and  find  between  the  railroad  tracks  and  the 
lake  a  retreat  and  a  social  center.  Here  they  wash  their 
clothes,  bathe,  sew,  mend  shoes. 

Behind  the  Field  Museum  on  the  section  of  the  park  that 
is  still  being  used  as  a  dump  for  rubbish  the  hoboes  have 
established  a  series  of  camps  or  "jungles."  Here,  not  more 
than  five  minutes  from  the  Loop,  are  improvised  shacks  in 
which  many  men  live.  Others  come  only  for  the  day.  It  is 
a  good  place  to  fish ;  they  spend  hours  gazing  at  the  water 
and  trying  to  keep  the  little  fish  from  biting. 

What  has  this  four-part 
"main  stem"  to  offer  the 
homeless  man,  as  compared 
with  the  jungle  which  he 
makes  for  himself?  First,  of 
course,  a  bed  under  a  roof 
instead  of  the  open  ground. 
Chicago  has  known  three 
types  of  cheap  hotels.  The 
first  was  a  species  of  room- 
ing house,  saloon  and  house 
of  prostitution  combined— 
the  "barrel  house,"  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  second 
is  operated  for  philanthro- 
pic motives,  and  sometimes 
charges  a  small  fee,  usually 
not  enough  to  cover  the  operating  expenses.  Chief  among 
the  philanthropic  hotels  in  Chicago  at  the  present  time  are 
three  owned  and  operated  by  the  Salvation  Army,  one 
maintained  by  General  C.  G.  Dawes,  and  one  owned  by  the 
Chicago  Christian  Industrial  League.  Only  two  of  these 
are  housed  in  buildings  originally  built  for  the  purpose. 
Both  are  large  fireproof  structures,.clean  and  modern.  They 
are  typical  of  the  paternalistic,  quasi-charitable  institutions, 
and  are  not  over-popular.  The  third  type  of  hotel  is 
operated  entirely  as  a  business  proposition.  These  are  the 
most  numerous  and  popular,  and  have  come  nearest  to  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  the  migrants.  Unconventional  and  cheap, 
they  seem  to  have  the  most  promising  future. 

The  men  who  are  in  the  hotel  business  are  not  and  do  not 
claim  to  be  philanthropists.  Said  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful: 


We  are  in  the  hotel  business  to  make  a  living.  We  give  the 
men  the  best. service  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  for.  .  .  .  We 
insist  on  order  and  sobriety,  and  we  usually  get  it.  We  hold 
that  the  men  have  a  right  to  criticise  us  and  come  to  us 
if  they  are  not  satisfied  with  the  service  we  give.  That 
business. 


Listening    to    soap    boxers    is  the  prevailing    pastime  in 
Hobohemia 


Cages  and  Flop-houses 

The   term   "room"   is  a   misnomer   when   applied   to   the 
sleeping  apartments  in  the  cheap  hotels.     Among  the  patrons 
they  are  known  as  "cages."     A  cage  or  cubicle  is  generally 
from  six  to  eight  feet  in  width   and  from  eight'  to  twelve 
feet  in  length,  with  walls  some  eight  feet  high.     Over  the 
top   wire   netting  is  stretched   to   prevent   the   guests   from 
climbing  from  one  cubicle  to  another.     Sometimes  there  is 
only  a  bed,  sometimes  a  bed  and  a  chair;  in  the  more  ex 
pensive  hotels  a  stand  may  be  added.     Lighting  and  ventila 
tion  are  usually  bad.     The  rooms  are  all  they  were  intende( 
to  be :     places   for  men  to  sleep  with  a  limited  degree  o 
privacy. 

"Flop-houses"  are  nearly  all  alike.  The  men  either  slee 
on  the  floor  or  in  bare  wooden  bunks.  The  only  privileg 
they  buy  is  the  privilege  to  lie  down  somewhere  in  a  wan 
room.  "Hogan's  Flop"  is  described  thus: 

The  original  "Hogan's  Flop"  was  located  on  South  Stat 
Street;  later  it  moved  to  the  West  Side  and  for  some  time  wa 
on  Meridian  Street.  Since  it  left  Meridian  Street  it  has  been 
located  in  several  places.  The  original  Hogan,  who  was  a 
Spanish-American  War  veteran  and  a  veteran  "boomer,"  has 
passed  to  his  reward.  Only  his  name  remains,  and  every  winter 
someone  starts  a  "flop"  and  the  name  "Hogan"  is  immediately 
applied  to  it  by  all  who  patronize  it.  One  tramp  said  to  me, 
"Hogan  may  be  dead  but  the  bugs  that  were  in  business  with 
him  are  still  on  the  job.  They  follow  this  joint  wherever  it 
goes.  You  know  when  they  moved  from  Meridian  Street  it 
wasn't  three  days  before  the  bugs  got  the  new  address  and 
followed  us." 

You  have  to  know  where  "Hogan's"  is  to  find  it.     A  squeaky 
door,  a  feebly  lighted  entrance,  a  night  clerk  who  demands  a 

dime — and  you  are  in.  You 
may  take  your  choice  of  sleep- 
ing on  this  floor  or  go  on  up 
to  the  third;  no  difference  in 
the  price.  I  chose  the  second 
floor.  It  was  less  crowded. 
The  fire,  from  a  large  heater 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  was 
warmer. 

A  number  of  men  sur- 
rounded the  stove.  One  was 
drying  his  shoes.  It  had 
rained  all  day  and  he  had 
evidently  been  exposed  to  the 
elements.  Another  was  drying 
his  shirt.  Two  were  engaged 
in  listless  conversation.  Others 
were  silent.  The  air  was 
stuffy,  the  light  dim.  I  walked 

around  the  room  looking  for  a  place  to  lie  down.  Dozens  of 
men  were  sleeping  on  the  floor  with  their  heads  to  the  wall. 
Some  were  lying  on  paper,  others  on  the  bare  floor.  Some 
were  partly  covered  with  their  overcoats ;  some  had  no  over- 
coats. It  is  an  art  to  curl  up  under  an  overcoat.  One  man 
of  fifty  years  or  more  had  removed  his  shirt  and  trousers  and 
was  using  the  latter  for  a  pillow  His  shoes  he  had  tied  to 
his  trousers,  which  is  evidence  that  he  knew  "flop-house"  ethics. 
When  men  sleep  in  box  cars  they  sometimes  use  their  shoes  for 
pillows,  but  this  is  not  necessary  in  "Hogan's"  for  a  planking 
is  placed  around  the  walls  upon  which  they  may  rest  their 
heads 

Two  men  near  me  were  engaged  in  a  discussion  about  the 
peace  conference  going  on  at  Genoa.  One  man  nad  very 
positive,  orderly  ideas  of  how  things  should  go.  The  other 
only  interrupted  occasionally  to  agree.  Some  one  called  to  the 
talker  asking  him  why  he  didn't  hire  a  hall;  and  there  was 
(Continued  on  page  303) 
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A  LMOST  exactly  fifty  years  ago — in  May,  1873 — the 
J\  first  American  training  school  for  nurses  was 
/"^^  founded  at  Bellevue  Hospital  by  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler. 
L  JL  The  history  of  the  profession  is  that  of  a  series  of 
pioneer  women  and  their  devoted  followers,  who, 
vith  the  appointment  of  Annie  Goodrich  as  dean  of  the 
fale  University  School  of  Nursing,  have  carried  recogni- 
ion  into  the  highest  academic  citadels  and  captured  the  first 
K)sition  held  by  a  woman  as  director  of  a  school  in  a  men's 
iniversity. 

At    New    York    Hospital    Miss    Goodrich    first   became 
ssociated   with   Lillian   D.   Wald,   whose  work   at   Henry 
street    Settlement    has    been    so   outstanding    a    feature    in 
American   social   history.      After   achieving   a   distinguished 
ecord    in    the    direction    of    hospital    training    schools    for 
urses,  Miss  Goodrich  herself  became  director  of  the  Henry 
treet  Nursing  Service,  which  has  given  social  vision  and 
raining  to  public  health  nurses  now  at  work  in  all  corners 
f  the  world.     As  assistant  professor  of  nursing  at  Teachers' 
College     of     Columbia     University,     in     association     with 
Adelaide  Nutting,  another  pioneer  nurse,  she  has  aided  in 
reaking  ground  in  the  recognition  of  nursing  education  as 
in  academic  function. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  the  first  American  nurses,  the  pro- 
ession  has  reached  a  roll-call  of  nearly  165,000,  ranking 
second  only  to  teaching.  By  1910  it  had  escaped  the  earlier 
ensus  classification  as  a  domestic  occupation,  and  was  listed 
nder  medicine;  in  1920,  nursing  was  classed  with  medi- 
~ine,  law,  and  theology  as  a  learned  profession.  Its  most 
ecent  advance  in  professional  status — the  university  schools 
of  nursing  which  have  just  been  establish- 
ed at  Yale  and  at  Western  Reserve — 
represent  the  amalgamation  of  its  aca- 
lemic,  social,  and  technical  achievements 
which  are  combined  so  happily  in  the 
career  of  Miss  Goodrich  herself. 

EVEN   the   social   workers   who   visit 
Paris  are  likely  to  hear  more  of  the 

Houlin  Rouge  than  the  Moulin  Vert. 
The  Moulin  Vert  is  a  street  in  a  work- 

ngmen's  quarter;  at  No.  92  it  houses 
the  central  offices  of  a  most  remarkable 

jroup  of  associations,  founded  and 
carried  on  in  large  part  by  the  enthusi- 
astic leadership  of  Abbe  Jean  Viollet. 
The  present  visit  of  Abbe  Viollet  to  this 
country  gives  an  opportunity  to  Amer- 

cans  to  learn  something  of  the  tremend- 
ously varied  phases  of  his  efforts  to 

)rovide  better  and  happier  homes  for 
the  families  of  French  workingmen. 

In    1900   Abbe    Viollet    founded    the 
Association  Ouvriere  Famiale  du  Moulin 

^'ert.  Under  it  has  been  evolved  a  range 

of  activities  which  would  put  to  shame  a 

whole  federation  of  social  agencies — cooperative  stores,  a  loan 

office,  sick  benefits  and  subsidies  for  women  in  confinement, 

ree  visiting  nursing  service,  infant  welfare  stations,  a  kinder- 
garten for  children  from  three  to  six,  and  supervised  study 

or  children  from  six  to  thirteen,  classes  in  domestic  science, 
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sewing  and  singing,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  troops,  hikes,  fresh 
air  camps,  a  clothing  bureau,  workrooms,  employment  ser- 
vice, a  library,  and  lectures  and  weekly  literary  and  musical 
social  gatherings  for  families.  In  connection  with  it  a  pre- 
ventorium  was  opened  in  Morbihan  for  pre-tuberculous 
boys,  and  in  1908  a  kindergarten  association  was  estab- 
lished, with  a  training  school  for  kindergarten  teachers  and 
a  monthly  magazine.  In  1912  the  Abbe  founded  an  asso- 
ciation to  promote  the  building  of  workingmen's  homes  in 
another  part jjf  the  city,  and  in  1913,  back  at  the  Moulin 
Vert,  he  organized  a  committee,  of  which  he  still  is  sec- 
retary, to  aid  applicants  to  obtain  the  old  age,  sickness, 
maternity  and  other  benefits  to  which  they  were  entitled 
under  the  French  laws. 

During  the  war  Abbe  Viollet  served  as  an  army  chap- 
lain, and  was  wounded  in  service,  but  1919  saw  the  start 
of  a  new  oeuvre — non-political  and  non-sectarian,  like  all 
the  rest — to  further  the  interests  of  the  family  through  local 
associations  in  country  districts  or  city  wards  to  undertake 
many  of  the  cooperative  and  other  activities  tried  out  at 
the  Moulin  Vert.  By  1920  housing  had  become  the  press- 
ing question  of  family  life  in  Paris,  and  the  Abbe  established 
the  Amelioration  du  Logement  Owner,  of  which  he  is 
president,  which  stimulates  the  building  of  homes  and  tht 
condemnation  of  insanitary  tenements,  and  helps  working- 
men's  families,  especially  those  with  a  number  of  children, 
to  make  their  homes  more  healthful  and  attractive  and  to 
pay  their  rents.  It  has  district  visitors  and  a  monthly  ma- 
gazine. The  same  year  saw  also  the  organization  by  Abbe 
Viollet  and  Mine.  E.  Viollet  of  an  association  to  provide 
volunteer  helpers  for  mothers  of  large 
families,  to  aid  in  the  household  duties 
and  care  of  the  children,  and  in  1921 
the  Abbe  added  still  another  good  work 
to  his  list  in  Le  Retour  a  la  Sante,  which 
provides  open  air  cures  for  families  and 
for  individual  adults. 

Any  one  in  the  civilian  work  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  Paris  during  the 
war  must  remember  the  eager  help  which 
Abbe  Viollet  gladly  gave  to  the  strangers 
who  had  come  to  work  in  many  of  the 
fields  which  he  had  known  so  well  for 
twenty  years.  From  the  start  he  was 
one  of  the  ardent  supporters  and  di- 
rectors of  the  Social  Service  Exchange 
(Fichier  Central  d' Assistance)  estab- 
lished by  the  Red  Cross  and  a  Franco- 
American  committee  and  now  carried  on 
under  French  direction,  to  coordinate  for 
the  whole  city  the  work  of  the  many  ex- 
cellent social  agencies  in  decentralized 
Paris,  the  capital  with  a  score  of  mayors 
and  city  halls.  The  extent  to  which  the 
Abbe  Viollet  in  his  own  work  has  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  together  under  one 
roof  the  strivings  of  a  neighborhood  for  health,  education, 
recreation,  housing,  and  their  many  departments,  in  these 
semi-cooperative  associations  which  include  the  interests  of 
the  whole  family,  must  come  with  special  interest  to  social 
workers  in  American  neighborhoods. 
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A  MOTHER  eminent  European  social  worker  now  in  this 
zV  country  at  the  invitation  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work  is  Dr.  Alice  Salomon,  founder  and  director 

of  the  Berlin  Training 
School  for  Social 
Workers  and  a  mem- 
ber of  nearly  a  score  of 
important  national  and 
international  boards 
and  committees.  The 
Berlin  school  arose 
some  fifteen  years  ago 
from  the  recognition 
by  the  members  of  a 
girls'  association  for 
voluntary  social  serv- 
ice of  the  fact  that 
they  needed  training 
to  make  the  most 
of  their  opportunities. 
The  project  was  en- 
couraged by  the  late 
Hugo  Miinsterberg,  a 
close  friend  of  Dr.  Sa- 
lomon ;  a  guarantee 
of  4000  marks  set 

the  enterprise  on  its  feet;  and  until  the  war  it  had 
always  been  self-supporting.  From  these  modest  begin- 
nings developed  the  pioneer  school  of  social  work  in  Ger- 
many, with  a  beautiful  building  of  its  own  constructed 
in  1913 — the  first  of  forty  such  schools  in  Germany,  thirty 
of  which  are  affiliated  in  a  national  conference  of  which  Dr. 
Salomon  is  the  president.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  present 
financial  difficulties  encountered  by  all  voluntary  social  effort 
in  Germany,  Dr.  Salomon  mentions  that  the  one  and  a  half 
million  marks  contributed  in  fees  barely  suffice  to  pay  the 
bill  for  electric  light,  while  the  cost  of  heating  has  gone 
up  from  500  marks  before  the  war  to  seven  million.  Volun- 
tary services  are  no  longer  available  since  women  of  all 
classes  are  forced  in  the  present  situation  to  earn  their  own 
living. 

Dr.  Salomon  believes  that  after  almost  superhuman 
struggles  during  the  last  few  years  to  keep  alive  voluntary 
social  agencies,  the  greater  number  of  them  may  give  up 
shortly,  discouraged  at  last  by  the  force  of  circumstances. 
A  curious  change  of  front  has  taken  place  in  the  attitude  of 
social  workers  toward  government,  she  says.  Immediately 
after  the  revolution  a  great  effort  was  made  to  educate  the 
new  socialist  authorities  in  nation,  state  and  city  to  the  value 
of  voluntary  social  effort  even  under  a  quasi-socialist  regime. 
Just  when  this  effort  began  to  bear  fruit  and  there  was  no 
longer  fear  of  unwarrantable  interference  and  regulation, 
the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  financial  resources  of  the 
agencies ;  and  today  it  is  they  rather  than  doctrinaire 
nationalizers  who  seek  to  secure  the  adoption  of  their  services 
by  the  authorities.  Of  course,  the  municipalities  are  subject 
to  the  same  financial  crisis  and  cannot  even  support  their 
established  social  activities.  In  many  cities,  the  salaries  of 
officials  are  weeks  overdue.  Dr.  Salomon  was  one  of  the 
first  to  help  gratify  the  desire  of  workingwomen  to  take  part 
in  social  work  on  a  professional  basis  after  the  war;  she 
established  courses  for  them  as  well  as  for  women  of  other 
classes  by  which  they  might  secure  the  state  diplomas  now 
usually  required  for  civil  service  appointments  of  social 
workers. 

She  also  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that,  however  diffi- 
cult the  continuation  of  voluntary  agencies,  they  should 
continue  in  existence  because  the  spiritual  support  which  a 
sympathetic  and  understanding  social  worker  can  give  is  of 


great  value  even  when  there  are  no  longer  the  means  with; 
which  to  relieve  material  distress. 

THREE  years  of  the  great  war  had  sent  back  to  Pari: 
scores  of  men  invalided  out  of  the  French  armies  be 
cause  of  tuberculosis.  They  were  housed  in  temporarj 
wooden  barracks  hastily  put  up  in  the  courtyards  of  th< 
general  hospitals  of  Paris.  In  the  inevitable  stress  of  wai 
needs,  the  monotonous  course  of  their  illness  naturally  failei 
to  challenge  public  attention,  already  preoccupied  by  th< 
wounded  men,  who  had  to  be  cured  and  sent  "back  to  the 
front.  One  of  the  first  tasks  which  the  French  officials 
asked  the  American  Red  Cross  to  take  over  was  that  o 
seeing  what  could  be  done  to  improve  their  health  and  hap 
piness. 

Mile.  Marguerite  Noufflard,  whose  gentle  and  unremit 
ting  work  was  largely  responsible  for  the  successful  result 
had  been  invalided  out  of  front  line  service  in  another  way 
With  the  coming  of  the  war  she  dropped  her  business  in 
Paris,  took  one  of  the  emergency  courses  to  train  nurse: 
and  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  small  hospital  near  the  front 
The  French  were  forced  back,  and  her  hospital  was  sur 
rounded  by  Germans.  The  next  day  the  French  retook  it 
the  following  day  the  Germans,  and  then  again  the  French 
She  stayed  at  her  post.  Later  the  French  government  pre- 
sented her  with  the  croix  de  guerre.  When  her  healtl 
compelled  her  to  give  up  active  nursing,  one  of  the  Frencl 
interpreters  attached  to  the  British  armies  suggested  that 
she  be  chosen  to  direct  this  new  work  of  the  A.  R.  C.  Foi 
several  years  Mile.  Noufflard  directed  the  distribution  o: 
special  medical  and  surgical  supplies  for  them,  as  well 
food,  clothing,  and  the  material  for  work  and  recreatior 
which  they  needed  most  of  all.  At  the  close  of  the  Rec 
Cross  work  she  was  transferred  to  the  commission  of  thi 
Rockefeller  Foundation  in  Paris,  and  went  on  with  thi 
work,  which  since  has  been  continued  under  the  city  ad 
ministration  of  Paris.  She  has  come  to  America  as  a  de 
legate  of  the  hospital  social  service  workers  of  Paris  to  thi 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work,  a  personal  testimony 
to  the  lasting  international  interest  and  cooperation  whicl 
grew  out  of  the  emergency  work  of  the  war. 


IF  others  of  the  foreign 
States    are    "neighbors 
Toynbee  Hall,  is  a  super- 
association  with  the  oldest 
whole    career    has    been 
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social  workers  now  in  the  Unitec 
'   James   J.    Mallon,   warden    o 
neighbor — not  only  because  of  hi 
neighborhood  house  but  because  hi; 
an    exemplification    of    neighbor 
ly  virtues.  The  newspaper 
.      '      know  him  for  the  most  par 
as  one  of  the  authors  of  th< 
Trade  Boards  Act  and  ai 
indefatigable  worker  for  th 
success  of  the  English  min 
imum  wage  law,  since  he  i 
a  member  of  some  twelv 
of  these  trade  boards,  whicl 
between  them  fix  the  min 
imum   rates   for  perhaps  ; 
million    men    and    women 
and  honorary  secretary  o 
the    Advisory    Council    01 
Trade  Boards.     But  it  ha 
been    through    his    sympa 
HI      thetic  aid  to  many  differen 
E|      movements   for   social    bet 
terment  in  which  his  nami 
has     not    been     prominen 
that  Mr.  Mallon  has  mos 
endeared  himself  to  his  col 
leagues. 
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He  was  what  we  sometimes  call  a  "settlement  boy" — 
lie  of  those  active,  ever  enthusiastically  helpful  and  sti- 
inlating  members  of  clubs  and  classes  that  are  the  back- 
ane  of  every  neighborhood  house,  a  keen  debater,  lover  of 
oetry  and  of  the  open  country  in  all  its  moods,  some  twenty 
ears  ago  when  first  his  name  became  familiar  at  labor 
icetings.  He  belonged  to  the  group  that  secured  the  first 
ection  to  Parliament,  in  1906,  of  Robert  Clynes,  the  gas 
•orkers'  and  general  laborers'  secretary.  Some  fifteen  years 
?o,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  those  associated  with  him  in  the 
jmbat  of  sweating  secured  him  as  secretary  for  the  Anti- 
weating  League.  Since  then  he  became  more  closely  asso- 
ated  with  the  leading  spirits  in  the  labor  movement  and 
iter,  as  warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  has  been  able  to  bring 
jgether  university  men,  public  officials  and  labor  men  for 
sint  informal  discussions  of  social  and  educational  problems, 
oth  local  and  national,  with  a  success  which  few  mediators 
i  the  United  States  seem  able  to  accomplish. 

ENRIETTA  RODMAN,  who  died  in  New  York 
last  month,  was  known  to  many  as  one  of  the  fore- 
lost  champions  of  freedom  of  teaching  in  the  elementary 
chools  or  as  a  person  who  attracted  attention  by  certain 
ccentricities  of  dress.  But  to  a  few  she  was  known  also  as 
n  educational  reformer  who  took  seriously  the  teachings 
f  the  great  pedagogues  and  tried  to  find  practical  embodi- 
nents  for  them  in  her  own  work  with  children  in  and  out 
.f  school.  To  her  friends  she  was  a  woman  of  remarkable 
ntellectual  gifts  and  personal  charm.  One  of  them,  Zelma 
horning  Brandt,  has  written  the  following  lines  which  were 
ead  at  the  memorial  services  for  Miss  Rodman : 

I  did  not  make  myself  go  to  the  church 

When  they  were   saying  the   last  words   for  you. 

I   did  not  weep  or  worry  overmuch 

That  some  might  say  I  did  not  care  enough. 

I  am  so  sure  you  understood,  and  still 
Do  understand  how  we  all  felt. 
We  loved  you  as  one  does  a  glorious  view, 
Wind  in  one's  face,  or  ocean  in  one's  ear. 

We  loved  you,  not  as  little  people  would 
Another   little   person   like   themselves, 
But  you,  because  your  heart  and  soul  were  big 
Brought  forth   from   us  a   love   as  magnified. 

Those  clean-cut  features  molded  as  by  sculptor's  hand 
For  an  ideal   of  Indian  womanhood. 
That  strong-built  body  with   its  strange   plain  clothes 
Were  part  of  what  we  loved — -an  outside  mask. 

But  what  we   really  loved,  each  in  his  way, 
Cannot  be   tagged   by   adjective  or  name, 
Selfless  it  poured   itself  upon  the   world 
Turning  the  way  of  any  human  need. 
It  woke  the  sleeper,  bade  the  dreamer  dream 
And  made  the  useful  turn  his  hands  to  use. 

And   those   it  ever   touched   cannot   forget 
You   are  not  gone,  you   are  beside  us  yet.  .  .  . 


TWENTY-THREE  years  ago  William  E.  Dever,  the 
new  mayor  of  Chicago,  made  his  first  political  speech, 
•opening  his  candidacy  for  the  City  Council,  at  Chicago 
i Commons,  the  well-known  settlement  in  his  ward,  with 
which  he  has  been  in  personal  cooperation  ever  since.  Pro- 
.fessor  Graham  Taylor  who  thus  has  known  him  all  these 
years  writes: 

William  Dever  came  to  Chicago  from  Massachusetts, 
jwhere  after  being  graduated  from  the  public  schools,  he 
had  learned  the  currying  trade  under  his  father's  tuition 
•at  Woburn.  While  working  in  a  tannery  to  support  him- 
self  and  family,  he  studied  law  evenings  in  the  Chicago 


College  of  Law  for  three  years  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
His  clear  record  for  ability,  independence  and  efficiency 
on  the  floor  of  the  City  Council  and  in  the  work  of  its 
important  committees  on  housing,  traction,  judiciary,  light- 
ing, parks  and  finance  for  ten  years,  representing  the  cosmo- 
politan working-class  citizenship  of  this  great  tenement  house 
ward,  really  nominated  and  elected  him  mayor  of  Chicago. 
His  subsequent  service  as  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  and 
chief  justice  of  the  Appellate  Court  for  twelve  years  further 
attested  his  high  character,  unbiased  judgment  and  fearless 
devotion  to  the  public  welfare. 

When  mayoralty  nominations  were  dead-locked  by  fac- 
tional partisanship,  a  representative  group  of  two  hundred 
citizens  convened  at  the  Chicago  City  Club  and  offered  to 
assist  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  party  manage- 
ments to  nominate  and  elect  any  one  of  several  men  named 
to  each  as  worthy  of  the  citizens'  support.  The  two  head- 
ing each  list  were  promptly  accepted  by  their  respective 
party  organizations  as  nominees  at  the  primary.  The  Re- 
publican candidate,  Arthur  C.  Lueder,  thus  nominated, 
received  heavy  pluralities  over  three  opponents,  one  sup- 
ported by  the  adherents  of  the  wrecked  Thompson  machine, 
another  by  certain  fraternal  and  church  organizations,  and 
a  third  who  ran  lowest  as  an  avowed  representative  of  the 
"wet"  and  open  town  interests.  Judge  Dever  received  the 
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Mayor  Dever,  of  Chicago,  with  his  wife  and  sons 

united  support  of  the  Democratic  party  both  at  the  primary 
and  the  election,  with  a  heavy  vote  of  independents  within 
and  beyond  party  lines.  His  plurality  of  103,748  was  ex- 
ceeded only  once  before,  and  by  Mayor  Thompson  whose 
first  election  thus  measures  his  lost  opportunity. 

When  formally  tendered  the  nomination  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  Judge  Dever  accepted  it  only  on  condition 
"that  nothing  more  was  expected  of  him  than  to  give  the 
best  administration  to  Chicago  that  he  could."  In  taking 
his  seat  he  addressed  the  aldermen  as  a  "non-partisan  coun- 
cil over  which  he  would  preside  and  with  which  he  would 
work  as  a  non-partisan  mayor."  His  appointments  to  his 
cabinet  attest  his  determination  to  adhere  to  this  attitude, 
with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  his  party  which,  he  de- 
clares, will  be  served  the  most  by  the  best  service  he  can 
render  the  city.  To  this  end  he  appointed  such  an  out- 
standing citizen  as  Colonel  A.  A.  Sprague,  a  prominent 
Republican  business  man,  commissioner  of  public  works; 
and  Mary  E.  McDowell,  head  resident  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  Settlement,  commissioner  of  public  welfare. 
The  appointment  of  Francis  X.  Busch,  formerly  the  attor- 
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ney  for  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  as  corporation 
counsel,  with  loyal  civil  service  commissioners,  assures  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  service  law,  the  subversion  of  which 
enabled  the  Thompson  administration  to  build  up  its  "ma- 
chine" by  spoils  patronage  and  "sixty-day"  appointments  in 
most  departments  of  the  city's  service. 

Confirming  his  campaign  declaration  that  he  would  "sup- 
press the  chief  of  police  whom  he  would  appoint  if  he  did 
not  suppress  vicious  resorts,"  the  first  order  the  new  chief, 
Morgan  Collins,  gave  to  all  the  captains  on  the  force  in- 
cluded these  instructions: 

I  want  you  to  close  every  place  in  your  district  where  com- 
mercialized vice  or  gambling  is  carried  on.  Close  it  and  keep 
it  closed.  Do  not  take  an  order  from  anybody  else,  citizen, 
politician,  friend,  business  man,  or  anybody  that  might  essay 
to  indicate  to  you  what  he  wishes.  Commercialized  vice  is  a 
thing  ^of  the  past.  A  strict  accounting  will  be  asked  from  every 
man  in  whose  command  we  find  any  commercialized  vice  toler- 
ated. Say  to  yourself  from  today  on,  "all  that  is  in  the  past, 
and  in  the  future  there  will  be  no  temporizing,  no  dealing,  no 
connection  between  members  of  the  police  department  and 
members  of  the  bootlegging  whiskey  and 
beer  rings."  Exact  of  every  member  of 
your  command  strict  enforcement  of  all 
laws  and  ordinances.  I  am  free  to  say  that 
if  there  is  any  deviation  at  all  from  the  in- 
structions laid  down  here  today  in  this  mat- 
ter, it  will  mean  a  separation. 

Thus  Mayor  Dever  is  fulfilling  the 
hope  of  those  who  have  known  him  longest 
and  best  and  disappointing,  happily,  the 
fears  of  those  who  unjustly  and  secretly 
opposed  him  because  of  narrow  sectarian 
prejudice  in  an  otherwise  clean  and  open 
campaign. 

ABOUT  a  thousand  miles  north  of 
Cape  Town  in  the  British  posses- 
sion of  Bechuanaland  lies  Khama's  Coun- 
try, the  home  of  Bamangwato.  To  the 
east  is  the  Transvaal,  to  the  north  Rhod- 
esia, where  lives  the  tribe  of  Matabele. 
The  country  has  become  famous  for  the  singular  beauty  of 
the  life  of  its  chief,  Khama,  son  of  Sekhome,  who  after 
ninety  years  of  beneficent  life  has  passed  on,  leaving  his 
people  socially  benefited:  sober,  well  conducted,  and  well 
disposed.  They  now  live  in  peace  and  security,  on  equal 
terms  with  theiir  former  enemies  the  Matabele  who  used  to 
persecute  them.  They  are  encouraged  to  keep  their  own 
flocks  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle,  instead  of 
being  forbidden  to  do  so  for  fear  of  enemy  depredations  and 
consequently  being  forced  to  subsist  on  roots  or  else  to  starve. 

The  man  who  has  accomplished  most  of  the  social  ad- 
vance for  this  people,  who  freed  them  from  the  customs  of 
slavery — orgies,  war  dances,  "rain  making" — was,  until  his 
very  death,  spare,  tall  and  erect,  with  thoughtful  intellec- 
tual face,  a  strong  jaw  and  keen  eyes.  Travelers  from  all 
over  the  world  remember  him;  some  recall  his  speaking  of 
having  met  David  Livingstone  when  that  intrepid  explorer 
went  to  Africa  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
some  recently  recall  his  wife  sewing  on  her  Singer  machine, 
or  his  daughters'  skill  in  handicrafts. 

In  the  matter  of  education  Khama  showed  himself  an  en- 
lightened ruler;  scattered  over  the  town  of  Serowe  are 
schools  where  the  children  are  taught  to  read  and  write. 
Although  life  is  primitive  and  the  people  are  housed  in  huts 
with  thatched  roofs,  usually  grouped  about  wells,  the  steps 
they  have  taken  in  social  betterment  under  Khama's  guid- 
ance are  everywhere  noticeable.  Polygamy  was  the  custom 
among  the  Bamangwato,  as  among  their  neighbors,  till  the 
chief  glimpsed  a  higher  law  and  took  but  one  wife  for  him- 
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self.     She  died  when  Khama  was  about  sixty  and  he  la' 
married  again,  although  at  that  time  he  had  a  son  who  wa 
himself  a  married  man. 

Khama  has  led  always  a  conservative,  self-restrained  life 
each  day  saw  his  people  gathered  about  him  for  devotions 
after  which  he  would  do  business  with  Europeans  and  thei 
decide  cases  of  dispute,  try  offenders,  and  hear  grievance 
and  requests ;  the  remainder  of  the  day  he  spent  in  the  w< 
of  managing  his  numerous  gardens,  lands  and  cattle  post: 
The  story  of  how  he  banished  liquor  traffic  in  his  confi 
is  typical  of  Khama's  rule.  His  town  was  almost  free  o 
liquor  when  the  white  men  came.  They  set  r.p  stores  am 
began  to  sell  brandy  from  large  casks.  Khama  called  then 
together.  "It  is  my  desire,"  he  said,  "that  no  strong  drinl 
shall  be  sold  in  my  town." 

"We  will  not  bring  in  the  great  casks  of  brandy,"  the; 
replied,  "but  we  hope  you  will  allow  us  to  have  cases  o 
bottles,  as  they  are  for  medicine." 

"I  consent,"  said  Khama,  "but  there  must  be  no  drunken 
ness." 

In  a  few  days  one  of  the  white  traders  in  the  towi 
had  locked  himself  into  his  house  in  deli 
rium,  naked  and  raving.  Morning  afte 
morning  Khama  rose  before  daybreak  t 
try  and  get  to  the  man  when  he  wa 
sober,  but  he  was  continuously  drunk 
Then  one  morning  this  man  gatherei 
other  white  men  together,  and  they  sa 
drinking  and  then  started  fighting  one  an 
other.  A  boy  ran  to  Khama  to  tell  him 
and  the  chief  went  to  the  house  and  strodi 
in.  The  room  was  a  wreck;  the  men  la] 
senseless,  their  shirts  stained  with  blood 
On  the  following  morning  Khama  sen 
word  to  all  the  white  men  to  come  to  hin 
in  the  Kgotla  (court). 

Khama,  the  Kaffir  chief  leho  brought 
social  progress  to   the  Bamangivato 


"You  white  men,"  he  said  to  them  sternly,  "have  insultei 
and  despised  me  in  my  own  town  because  I  am  a  black  man 
I  make  an  end  of  it  today.  Go!  Take -your  cattle  am 
leave  my  town  and  never  come  back  again." 

Then  he  turned  to  his  own  people — thousand  upon  thous 
and  of  the  Bamangwato  waiting  the  word  of  their  chief.  H 
lifted  up  his  voice:  "I,  Khama,  your  chief,  order  that  yoi 
shall  not  make  beer.  You  take  the  corn  that  God  has  givei 
us  and  you  destroy  it.  Nay,  you  not  only  destroy  it  bu 
you  make  bad  stuff  with  it  that  causes  mischief  amonj 
you." 

Thus  spoke  the  aged  Black  Prince  of  Africa,  he  wh< 
had  won  his  spurs  against  the  enemies  of  his  people,  am 
who  is  now  dead. 
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EWS  from  the  Ruhr  district  should  be  read  with 
the  same  caution  that  experience  taught  us  to  apply 
to  news  from  the  occupied  regions  of  Belgium  and 
France  during  the  war.  German  papers  naturally 
magnify  every  incident  that  would  tend  to  charge  the 
occupying  troops  and  administrative  machinery  with  dis- 
regard of  civilized  rules  of  conduct  while  French  news 
agencies  play  up  the  cunning  of  the  German  authorities  and 
the  danger  to  the  troops  from  attacks  by  civilians.  There  is 
little  tangible  evidence  to  show  whether  or  to  what  extent 
oassive  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  giving  way  to  an 
increase  of  active  sabotage,  though  this  charge  is  sometimes 
made.  The  picture  of  conditions  given  on  another  page  by  an 
American  eye-witness  has  this  merit,  at  any  rate,  that  it 
enables  us  to  visualize  the  life  of  the  average  citizen  in  an 
occupied  city  concretely  and  realistically.  The  main  outlines 
of  that  picture  coincide  with  those  given  by  two  other  Amer- 
ican observers.  J.  Henry  Scattergood,  of  Philadelphia,  and 
Homer  L.  Morris,  of  Earlham  College,  Indiana,  who,  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Friends'  Service  Committee  to 
inquire  whether  the  Friends  ought  to  reestablish  child  feed- 
ing in  that  region,  have  recently  returned  and  reported.  On 
the  general  attitude  of  the  people  Mr.  Scattergood  says: 

The  passive  resistance  is  wonderful  to  see  in  operation  and 
is,  of  course,  a  great  experiment  in  the  world's  history  and  ne 
that  all  anti-militarists  everywhere  should  pray  may  succeed. 
,  .  .  How  strange  are  the  fates  of  history  that  Germany,  so 
recently  the  greatest  military  nation,  should  be  the  one  first 
to  put  this  great  experiment  to  trial.  The  issue  is  clearly  under- 
stood here  by  every  one,  and  the  unity  and  determination  are 
remarkable.  It  is  a  moral  question  with  them. 

The  returned  Friends  say  of  the  effectiveness  of  German 
relief  operations  in  the  Ruhr  region: 

We  are  delighted  to  find  that  in  the  Ruhr  district  the  com- 
mittee and  organizations  left  by  the  Friends  when  the  work 
was  turned  over  July  i,  1922,  have  been  functioning  splendidly; 
also  that  so  far  the  French  have  not  interfered  with  any  food 
supplies  for  children  or  adults.  Also  food  supplies  are  being 
made  available,  although  at  higher  costs  and  much  incon- 
venience, due  to  the  non-use  of  any  railroad  or  railroad  station 
occupied  by  the  French  and  the  increased  use  of  auto-trucks 
from  distant  points. 

While  recommending,  for  these  reasons,  that  the  Quakers 
should  not  at  present  resume  charge  of  the  feeding,  Mr. 
Scattergood  and  Mr.  Morris  strongly  urge  the  continuation 
and  increase  of  American  aid,  not  only  in  the  Ruhr  but  in 
other  parts  of  Germany  as  well,  to  the  German  relief  organi- 
zations federated  in  the  Central  Committee. 


ALMOST     incredible     in     its    callousness    to    modern 
standards  of  child  nurture,  protection  and  training  is 
an  appeal  for  a  summer  camp  for  children,  the  Arden  Shore 
Association,  of  Lake  Bluff,  Illinois,  picked  up  by  one  of  our 


correspondents  in  a  Chicago  department  store.  This  appeal 
is  endorsed  by  the  Subscriptions  Investigating  Committee  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  and  apparently  both 
the  United  Charities  of  that  city  and  the  Board  of  Education 
cooperate  in  the  work  of  the  agency.  Here  is  a  paragraph 
in  one  of  the  folders : 

Many  families  in  Chicago  desperately  need  the  financial  help 
of  their  14  year- old  boys  and  girls,  but  these  children  are  not 
allowed  to  work  without  a  working  certificate  from  the  Voca- 
tional Bureau  of  the  Public  Schools.  If  a  child  is  under- 
nourished and  physically  handicapped  this  certificate  is  refused. 
Arden  Shore  takes  these  children  and  scientifically  builds  them 
up  until  they  are  fit  to  go  into  industry.  .  .  . 

So  every  year  many  little  bread-winners  are  set  on  their 
feet,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of  families  dependent  on  you 
for  charity. 

One  poster  shows  the  figure  of  a  boy,  apparently  about 
eight  years  old,  with  the  inscription:  "Make  me  a  bread- 
winner." A  folder  shows  an  equally  small  boy  with  a  large 
suitcase  and  the  inscription:  "Can  I  get  a  job  when  I  go 
home?  I  got  a  family  to  support." 


THE  Industrial  Rehabilitation  Act,  approved  June  2, 
1920,  provided  for  federal  subsidies  to  states  to  help 
crippled  and  disabled  men  and  women  back  to  a  life  of  self- 
support  and  independence.  The  fourth  and  last  year  for 
which  this  act  made  provision  ends  July  I,  1924.  If  this 
federal  aid  is  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  our  system  of 
vocational  rehabilitation,  the  next  session  of  Congress  must 
make  appropriation  for  its  continuance. 

There  is  much  confusion  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
various  rehabilitation  measures  which  the  government  has 
passed.  The  organization  for  soldier  and  sailor  rehabilita- 
tion, with  the  problems  and  complexities  arising  from  it,  has 
somewhat  overshadowed  the  civilian  work.  Several  significant 
points  of  difference  between  the  two  governmental  services 
exist.  Veteran  rehabilitation  is  carried  on  directly  by  the 
federal  Veterans'  Bureau;  civilian  rehabilitation  is  carried 
on  by  state  agencies,  subsidized  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis 
by  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education.  Veterans 
receive  maintenance  allowances  during  the  training  period, 
which  is  not  limited  in  duration ;  but  no  federal  money  can 
be  spent  for  this  purpose  on  civilians.  Eight  states  have  made 
provision  for  limited  periods  of  maintenance.  Veteran 
rehabilitation  measures  were  made  in  the  interest  of  a  definite 
group  of  men  and  consequently  form  a  somewhat  temporary 
enterprise;  civilian  rehabilitation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  its 
beginnings  and  is  intimately  bound  up  in  the  workmen  s 
compensation  movement. 

When  in  1920  the  federal  government  started  to  en- 
courage the  re-education  of  civilian  cripples,  it  found  but  six 
states  engaged  in  that  service.  Under  the  stimulus  of  federal 
assistance,  thirty-four  states  have  now  taken  the  necessary 
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steps  to  avail  themselves  of  it  and  have  completed  their 
organization.  Two  more  states  took  the  necessary  action 
in  their  legislative  sessions  this  spring.  According  to  reports 
from  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  on  June 
30,  1922,  thirty-one  states  were  actually  operating  these 
services.  During  the  fiscal  year  1920-1921,  the  states  which 
had  such  services  reported  that  they  had  handled  3,893  cases; 
during  1921-1922  the  organized  states  reported  17,089 
cases.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  were  1,682  active 
cases;  by  June  30,  1922,  this  number  had  increased  to  8,147. 
It  is  estimated  that  at  present  the  organized  states  are  caring 
for  about  15,000  cases. 

On  the  basis  of  this  record,  the  federal  board  of  the  state 
bureaus  of  rehabilitation  is  united  in  urging  that  Congress 
should  continue  the  federal  appropriations.  How  far  the 
service  should  be  expanded  is  the  issue  upon  which  it  would 
focus  attention.  Next  to  preventing  accident  and  disease, 
rehabilitation  is  the  best  way  to  retrieve  an  otherwise  waste- 
ful and  tragic  situation. 


/^HICAGO  has  a  way  of  bringing  into  focus — usually  in 
V_>  garish  form — troublesome  problems  that  are  common 
to  large  American  cities.  Exploitation  in  the  stockyards, 
vice  in  out-at-elbow  residence  districts,  corruption  in  the 
wards:  Chicago  has  time  and  again  written  the  headlines 
not  only  for  a  startling  revelation  but  for  a  story  of  courage- 
ous attack  on  some  common  objective. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Wilfred  S.  Reynolds,  the 
Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies  has  begun  to  search  out 
the  city's  unmet  needs  in  a  methodical  fashion.  It  has 
recently  completed  a  study  of  the  condition  of  homeless  men 
— appropriately  enough,  since  Chicago  is  fairly  described  as 
the  hobo  capital  of  America.  By  reason  of  the  city's  central 
location  and  abundant  railroad  entrances  and  exits,  it  carries 
more  than  its  share  of  the  burden  of  caring  for  the  floating 
army  of  migratory  workers,  the  unemployed  and  the  un- 
employable who  drift  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  council's  study,  summarized  on  another  page,  makes 
it  clear  that  the  facilities — housing,  recreation,  fellowship — 
which  Chicago's  "hobohemia"  offers  its  temporary  guests 
compare  none  too  favorably  with  the  more  primitive  com- 
munity life  which  the  tramp  and  the  hobo  make  for  them- 
selves on  the  road.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  challenging  work 
from  time  to  time  such  as  that  some  years  ago  of  Raymond 
Robbins  at  the  Municipal  Lodging  House,  there  has  been 
little  consecutive  effort  to  deal  in  a  coherent  way  with  the 
migratory  worker  or  non-worker.  "The  attitude  of  Chicago, 
like  that  of  other  communities,"  says  the  council,  "has  been 
a  policy  of  defense  entrusted  to  the  police  department  for 
execution."  The  hobo  still  belongs  to  the  "dangerous  clas- 
ses" among  whom  Charles  Loring  Brace  classed  the  neglected 
children  of  New  York  forty  years  ago.  No  marginal  social 
group  lends  itself  more  easily  to  spectacular  exploitation: 
the  by-streets  of  Chicago  are  littered  with  fantastic  and  often 
wholly  irresponsible  "rescue"  agencies,  and  even  the  solid 
and  useful  organizations  show  "duplication  of  activities,  a 
low  standard  of  work,  and  the  neglect  of  a  constructive  pro- 
gram of  rehabilitation." 

The  council  now  puts  forward  a  carefully  thought-out 
plan  to  supply  this  lack.  So  far  as  it  deals  with  Chicago's 
local  problem,  it  centers  in  the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
clearing-house  for  non-family  men,  to  which  vagrants  may 
be  referred  by  the  public,  the  missions  and  charities,  the 
police  and  the  courts.  Its  primary  duty  would  be  to  dis- 
cover and  understand  the  individual,  and  to  determine  what 
handicaps  can  be  overcome  for  him,  what  immediate  or  long- 


term  help  he  needs  to  reach  a  position  of  social  usefulness, 
and  what  disposition  can  best  be  made  of  him  if  he  is  in- 
capable of  attaining  such  a  standard.  It  would  work  through 
the  municipal  lodging  house  [to  be  reopened  in  charge  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Health  in  close  affiliation  with 
the  clearing  house],  through  a  municipal  laundry  and  bath- 
house, through  existing  facilities  for  industrial  training, 
through  the  city  and  county  hospitals  and  clinics,  through  the 
IllinoisFreeEmploymentOffices  and  better  regulated  private 
labor  exchanges,  through  vocational  diagnosis  and  individual 
casework,  and  through  existing  institutions  for  the  aged,  dis- 
abled, and  incorrigible.  The  council  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  a  state  industrial  institute  for  the  vocational  training 
of  the  handicapped  and  industrially  inadequate,  a  state  farm 
colony  to  rehabilitate  unemployables  who  are  willing  to  i 
receive  training,  and  a  department  of  industrial  training  of 
the  House  of  Correction  to  serve  until  the  farm  colony  ca 
be  opened. 

New  York  attempted  something  of  this  sort  in  the  forma 
tion,   during  the   unemployment   crisis  of    1921-22,   of   th 
Federation  of  Agencies  for  Homeless  Men.     The  Chicago 
plan  contemplates  a  more  far-reaching  and  permanent  integra- 
tion of  municipal  and  private  effort.    The  proposal  makes  a 
considerable  advance,   moreover,   in  the  emphasis  which  it; 
lays  on  the  prevention  of  vagrancy  and  the  protection  of  boysj 
who  are  likely  either  to  be  recruited  to  the  hobo  class  or  to  ! 
become  the  victims  or  accomplices  of  tramp  perverts.     This] 
is  reminiscent  of  the  social  policing  with  a  strong  emphasis 
on  individual  rehabilitation  which  was  carried  out  twenty 
years  ago  so  successfully  under  the  Low  administration  in 
New  York  under  James  Forbes  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society   and    his    mendicancy   squad.      The    council's    plan 
ranges  from  the  stjimulation  of  recreation,  vocational  educa- 
tion and  supervision  for  boys  in  Chicago  to  better  policing  of 
tramp   rendezvous   in   the   city.      It    is  suggested    that   the 
Brotherhood    of    Railway   Trainmen,    the    railroad    special 
police,  the  Lake  Carriers  Association,   and  even  the  auto-j 
mobile  clubs  should  be  enlisted  in  the  effort  to  prevent  boys 
from  drifting  away  from  home.    Perhaps  it  is  over-sanguine 
to  expect  an   irate  guard  at  one  of  Chicago's  innumerable 
freight-yards  to  accept  the  role  of  friendly  counselor  to  run- 
aways actual  and  potential.    But  since  "hundreds  of  Chicago 
boys"  were  found  to  be  taking  to  the  road  every  spring,  the' 
effort  to  reach  them  through  such  direct  and  telling  contacts 
at  the  threshold  of  their  wandering  may  prove  to  be  well 
worth  the  making  as  part  of  a  larger  program.     Readers  of 
Mrs.  Bruere's  article  on  Spring  Planting  in  the  April  Survey 
Graphic  will   recognize  the  deeper  psychological  springs  in 
this  restlessness  of  youth  which  comes  with  the  melting  of 
the  snowdrifts;   this  sprouting  of  age-old   instincts   for  the 
soil  and  the  open  for  which  police  cordons  are  no  answer. 

WITH  characteristic  thoroughness,  the  council's  report 
also  considers  the  homeless  man  problem  in  its  national 
aspects;  for  it  is  clear  that  in  its  essence  it  is  an  interstate — 
and  occasionally  even  an  international — one.  For  a  second' 
time,  and  in  terms  of  a  new  generation,  we  are  indebted  to 
Chicago  observers  for  an  appraisal  of  its  country-wide  signi- 
ficance, as  readers  of  Mrs.  Solenberger's  earlier  study  will 
recall.  The  council  follows  closely  the  recommendation? 
made  by  the  United  States  Commission  on  Industrial  Re- 
lations in  1912.  Essential  is,  of  course,  the  establishment 
of  a  national  employment  system  and  the  regulation  of  all 
private  employment  agencies  doing  an  interstate  business.  In 
the  "decasualization"  of  employment  some  progress  has  been 
made  since  that  report  was  issued  ;  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  The  need  for  inter-departmental  cooperation,  so  evi- 
dent in  many  of  our  public  concerns,  is  recognized  in  the 
recommendation  for  the  creation  of  a  special  board  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  departments  of  agriculture,  commerce 
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nterior  and  labor,  and  from  the  board  of  army  engineers, 
prepare  plans  for  the  performance  of  the  largest 
jossible  amount  of  public  work  during  the  winter  and  during 
ndustrial  depressions.  Here,  from  an  altogether  different 
ngle,  we  find  support  for  the  recommendations  of  the 
'resident's  Unemployment  Conference  and  its  recent  report 
n  business  cycles.  More  original  is  the  suggestion  that  the 
nterstate  Commerce  Commission  should  be  asked  by  Con- 
fess to  report  a  feasible  plan  for  providing  for  the  trans- 
sortation  of  workers  at  the  lowest  reasonable  rates  so  that 
he  stealing  of  rides  may  be  eliminated.  The  provision  of 
etter  workingmen's  hotels  is  urged  not  only  on  municipal- 
ties  but  also  on  state  and  federal  departments  of  labor ;  and, 
urther,  the  establishment  of  farm  colonies  where  "down  and 
uts"  may  be  rehabilitated  by  means  of  proper  food,  regular 
abits  of  living  and  regular  work,  and  where  those  who  are 
physically  unfit  may  receive  appropriate  medical  treatment. 
These  things  will  cost  money — but  the  cost  would  be  small 
ompared  with  our  army  camps  when  in  the  crisis  we  woke 
p  to  the  importance  of  man  power ;  and  trifling  compared 
vith  the  present  deterioration  of  men  through  lack  of 
ocial  care  and  with  the  cost  of  all  the  evils  in  its  train. 


^ERHAPS  some  of  us  are  old  enough  to  have  forgotten 
or  young  enough  to  have  never  heard  of  that  little  girl 
vho  came  to  school  one  day  with  a  note  to  her  teacher 
sking,  "Please  do  not  tell  Grace  about  her  insides;  it  ain't 
wlite."  But  a  generation  of  Graces  have  been  led  through 
be  arid  stretches  of  grammar  school  physiology,  and  if  the 
mphasis  now  is  swinging  away  from  insides  to  outsides — to 
caching  Grace  how  tall  and  how  heavy  she  should  be  and 
vhy  she  should  drink  milk  and  play  outdoors  and  sleep  ten 
ours  with  the  windows  open — it  is  not  for  reasons  of 
tiquette  but  pedagogy.  Last  year  the  Child  Health  Organi- 
ation  called  a  conference  at  Lake  Mohonk  on  health  educa- 
ion  and  the  training  of  the  teacher;  its  printed  report  is 
ised  as  a  text  book  in  universities,  colleges  and  normal 
chools  throughout  the  country.  This  July  will  see  at  San 
•Yancisco  the  first  international  conference  on  child  health 
ducation,  sponsored  by  committees  of  the  National  Educa- 
ion  Association,  the  American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  School  Hygiene  Association,  and  the  American 
d  Health  Association.  In  the  whole  effort  to  change 
be  connotation  of  "health"  from  a  mere  negative  absence  of 
isease  to  a  positive  enjoyment  in  the  use  of  mind  and  body, 
othing  is  more  significant  than  this  rapidly  growing  move- 
lent  to  teach  children  the  few  simple  maxims  of  health  and 
|rain  them  in  the  everyday  habits  which  represent  the  sum- 
lation  of  experience  and  research  in  its  achievement. 


out  for  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  a  neighbor 
anxiously  warns  a  suburbanite.  The  occasion  for  his 
•epidation  is  the  whispered  information  from  another  com- 
luter  that  a  Bible  class  of  some  sixty  members  had  been 
)rmed  almost  overnight  in  this  relatively  small  com- 
lunity.  Certainly,  in  some  parts  of  the  country  at  any  rate, 

piere  is  some  connection  between  Protestant  religious  revivals 
id  social  or  racial  fanaticism ;  but  the  astonishing  increase 
i  church  membership  in  the  United  States,  recently  made 
ublic  by  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  does  not  permit 

If  Klan  activities  as  an  explanation.  For  one  thing,  the 
irgest  increase  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with 

In  access  of  2 i 9,000  new  members  last  year.  The  Methodist 
piscopal  Church  comes  next  with  123,000,  the  Southern 


Baptist  Convention  with  97,000,  and  the  National  Baptist 
Convention  (Negro)  with  75,000.  The  most  remarkable 
gain,  probably  accounted  for  by  effective  reorganization,  is 
that  of  the  eastern  orthodox  churches  which  gained  45,000 
new  members,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

Of  course,  church  membership  cannot  be  very  closely 
defined  with  the  different  methods  of  computation  used  by 
different  churches.  But  defining  church  constituency  as 
meaning  "all  baptized  persons,  all  adherents  and  all  those 
who  in  the  supreme  tests  of  life  or  death  turn  to  a  particular 
communion,"  the  council  finds  a  total  religious  constituency 
in  the  United  States  of  nearly  a  hundred  million. 

Yet  people  complain  that  we  have  no  faith.  Herbert  Stead, 
formerly  the  head  worker  of  the  Browning  Settlement  in 
London,  who  has  just  made  a  tour  of  this  country  to  discover 
what  are  the  attitudes  of  different  social  groups,  and  espe- 
cially of  labor,  towards  religion,  has  found  an  acceptance  of 
Christian  doctrines  on  a  scale  of  which  our  discussions  of 
public  questions  and  the  outer  aspects  of  our  social  life  give 
little  evidence.  But  he  is  a  constitutional  optimist.  It  would 
require  a  more  searching  inquiry  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
the  American  people  give  actual  thought  to  the  religious 
faiths  they  proclaim — much  less  live  them.  As  another  com- 
muter exclaimed :  "The  trouble  with  the  Ku  Klux  is  that 
they  are  Bible  readers;  there  is  no  need  to  be  afraid  of  them 
or  of  any  other  movement  if  the  members  study  the  Bible." 


IS  there  a  new  Negro  migration  to  the  North?  There 
has  been  continuous  migration  of  this  sort  ever  since  the 
war  increased  the  opportunities  of  industrial  employment  in 
the  great  centers  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  East.  But 
then  came  the  depression  of  1921  and  1922.  Many  colored 
families  drifted  back,  driven  by  unemployment;  the  southern 
employers  in  many  cases  boasted  that,  when  all  was  said 
and  done,  the  Negro  could  not  be  assimilated  in  larger 
numbers  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  and  the  South 
with  its  social  traditions  offered  a  more  desirable  home  for 
the  Negro  worker.  But  this  jubilation  came  too  soon. 
Last  fall,  as  soon  as  trade  revived  sufficiently  to  absorb  the 
greater  part  of  the  local  labor  supplies  thrown  out  of  work 
by  the  depression,  the  employment  agents  of  northern  in- 
dustry reappeared  in  the  South,  and  a  northward  migration 
started,  larger  perhaps  than  ever  before  though  gradual 
rather  than  sudden.  The  federal  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture reports  relatively  large  proportions  of  farm  labor  as 
having  moved  north  in  the  last  twelve  months.  In  South 
Carolina,  it  is  said,  the  white  population,  for  the  first  time 
in  recent  history,  is  larger  than  the  colored.  In  Georgia 
there  has  been  313  per  cent  decrease  of  Negro  farm  labor. 
In  Mississippi  prominent  Negroes  have  been  emboldened 
to  tell  their  white  neighbors  in  a  published  statement  why 
the  colored  man  is  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  North  as  soon 
as  he  sees  there  a  prospect  of  employment.  Among  other 
grievances  listed  are  the  following: 

That  twenty  dollars  is  spent  on  the  education  of  every  white 
child  in  Mississippi  against  one  dollar  for  every  Negro  child; 

That  while  there  are  one  thousand  high  schools  for  white 
children  in  the  state,  there  is  but  one  such  institution  main- 
tained for  colored  children; 

That  no  public  improvement,  as  a  rule,  is  made  in  those 
sections  of  towns  and  cities  occupied  by  Negroes; 

That  a  state  of  peonage  exists  in  certain  sections  of  the 
state ; 

That  in  the  courts  one  white  man's  word  may  outweigh 
that  of  a  hundred  Negroes; 

That  the  Negroes  of  the  state,  although  they  contributed 
more  soldiers  to  the  United  States  army  than  the  whites, 
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are   completely   excluded    from    all   share   in   jury   service,   the 
ballot  and  from  participation  in  government. 

Intimidation  of  labor  agents,  who  have  been  expelled  in 
many  counties,  and  spasmodic  alleviation  of  minor  social 
ills  cannot  stem  the  movement  that  has  set  in — for  that 
movement  is  not  at  all  organized  in  the  sense  that  the  sup- 
pression of  certain  controlling  agencies  would  end  it;  it  is 
rather  a  constant  dribbling  through  the  northern  borders 
of  these  states  of  individual  families  and  groups  of  families 
that  have  been  able  to  cut  loose  from  their  local  associations 
to  seek  higher  earnings  and  a  fairer  treatment  elsewhere. 

Whether  their  dreams  will  be  realized  is  another  question. 
W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois,  in  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
problem  published  in  the  Nation  for  May  9,  describes  some 
of  the  major  difficulties  that  await  the  southern  Negro  in 
northern  centers  of  industry.  But  the  very  fact  of  the 
present  migration  would  seem  to  indicate  that  for  a  majority 
of  these  who  have  sojourned  in  them  during  the  boom  years 
of  the  war,  that  experience  must  have  been  more  satisfactory 
than  life  in  the  old  home;  or  they  would  not  return  now, 
nor  would  those  who  have  stayed  encourage  others  in  their 
home  town  to  follow  their  example.  This  migration,  of 
course,  as  such  is  not  a  solution  of  the  problem  before  Amer- 
ica; the  South  itself  must  eventually  find  a  new  relationship 
between  white  and  colored  citizens.  But  the  exodus  will 
help  to  emphasize  in  very  practical  ways  the  needs  already 
recognized  among  socially  minded  white  Southerners. 


OUR  eugenists  are  so  concerned  over  the  alleged  inferior- 
ity of  various  races  that  form  the  bulk  of  the  newer 
immigration  that  they  rarely  take  the  trouble  to  look  into 
the  dangers  of  racial  deterioration  among  native  Americans. 
An  article  by  Frank  Tannenbaum  on  life  in  the  southern 
cotton  mill  village  in  the  current  number  of  The  Century 
Magazine  suggests  the  importance  of  such  an  inquiry.  He 
finds  that  inbreeding  in  many  mill  communities  has  set  its 
stamp  upon  the  people.  Artificially  kept  apart  by  a  pater- 
nalistic oversight  which  discourages  most  of  them  from 
breaking  loose  and  seeking  adventure  in  the  world,  and  by 
the  barriers  put  up  by  employers  against  fresh  blood  from 
Europe  or  from  the  North,  they  either  become  part  of  the 
mill  system,  remaining  in  the  same  town  generation  after 
generations,  or  drifters,  "a  distinctly  recognized  type  of  mill 
workers  who  come  and  go  from  mill  village  to  mill  village, 
but  who  never  go  outside  of  it."  These  people,  as  he  sees 
them,  "are  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  childish  impotence 
where  they  have  to  be  taken  care  of  and  where  they  produce 
nothing."  Mr.  Tannenbaum  does  not  fail  to  note  some  of 
the  excellent  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  improve  the  lot 
and  outlook  of  such  workers;  but  the  picture  he  draws  of 
the  combined  effect  of  industrial  autocracy  and  isolation 
from  the  world  is  an  exceedingly  dark  one. 

There  will  be  sharp  rejoinders  to  Mr.  Tannenbaum's  in- 
dictment ;  but  The  Century  has  performed  a  service  in  bring- 
ing it  out  at  a  time  when  the  problem  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
aggerated by  the  flow  of  northern  capital  to  the  cotton 
industry  of  the  South.  And  this  suggests  a  question  which, 
we  confess,  we  cannot  answer:  Why  does  capital,  always 
on  the  look-out  for  cheap  labor,  in  the  one  case — that  of 
the  "poor  whites" — build  new  mills  to  employ  a  relatively 
small  marginal  supply  of  labor  in  the  South ;  and  in  the  other 
case — that  of  the  Negroes — encourage  the  flow  of  a  much 
larger  labor  supply  to  the  North  ?  Do,  after  all,  Mohammed 
and  the  mountain  both  move?  Is  it  the  location  of  the 
raw  materials  of  industry — cotton  in  the  one  case,  iron  ore 
in  the  other — that  most  determines  such  movements?  Or 


can  it  be  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  alone  economic  motive  th 
rules?  Can  it  be  that  the  Negro  is  impelled  to  go  nor 
more  in  search  of  social  and  political  equality  than  in  scan 
of  material,  betterment — that  the  poor  white,  deprived 
initiative  and  ambition  in  part  by  a  century  of  poverty,  i 
breeding  and  the  continuous  exodus  of  the  more  adventu 
ous,  stays  where  he  is  even  when  higher  wages  beckon  hi 
from  the  North? 


THAT  something  must  soon  be  done  about  the  great  ma 
of  judicial  decisions  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  la 
under  which  we  live  in  these  United  States  was  the  outstan 
ing  conclusion  which  emerged  from  the  discussion  of  La 
and  Justice  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  York  Acader 
of  Political  Science.  The  number  of  the  reported  decisio 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  increase  presents  a  situation  in  whi 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  for  any  one  to  find  out  wh 
the  law  is.  Moreover,  judge-made  law  is  made  in  tl 
country  by  the  courts  of  forty-eight  states  and  by  the  fedei 
courts  as  well.  In  each  of  these  jurisdictions  the  develo 
ment  of  the  law  proceeds  separately  and  often  along  lir 
which  vary  to  a  surprising  extent.  Legal  terminology 
often  loosely  used,  even  by  judges  themselves,  and  there 
frequently  a  lack  of  agreement  among  courts  as  to  the  ba; 
principles  upon  which  the  development  of  the  law  shou 
depend.  These  were  main  counts. 

That  such  a  situation  lends  complexity  and  uncertain 
to  the  law  must  seem  too  clear  for  argument.  That 
absolves  legal  science  of  any  suspicion  of  systematic  grow 
is  another  unfortunate  conclusion  which  cannot  be  escape 
It  is  not  surprising  then  that  both  Dean  Stone  of  t 
Columbia  Law  School  and  Professor  William  Draper  Lev 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  came  out  with  the  bo 
statement  that  if  something  were  not  done,  and  done  wi 
reasonable  promptness,  the  system  of  law  under  which  ^ 
live  would  break  down  of  its  own  weight,  and  the  undoubt 
advantages  which  our  system  possesses  would  be  swamp 
by  its  disadvantages. 

The  announcement,  therefore,  of  the  formation  and  e 
dowment  of  the  American  Law  Institute  to  promote  a  j 
statement  and  clarification  of  the  law  is  heartening.  T 
presence  at  its  birth  of  the  cream  of  legal  scholars,  of  t 
chief  justice  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  chief  justic 
of  the  highest  courts  of  twenty-one  states  is  evidence  th 
the  profession  as  a  whole  is  aware  of  the  importance  of  t 
task  before  it.  That  task  is  one  of  extraordinary  difficult 
On  the  one  hand  the  institute  must  avoid,  as  Profess 
Lewis,  its  director,  pointed  out,  the  rigidifying  effect 
enacting  its  restatement  of  the  law  into  a  code,  for  th 
would  destroy  the  flexibility  of  our  system  of  law.  On  t 
other  hand,  it  must  somehow  succeed  in  persuading  t 
courts  to  reconcile  their  conflicting  views  in  accordance  wi 
its  findings  and  also  to  be  guided  as  the  law  develops  to  me 
new  situations,  by  the  principles  of  growth  which  t 
institute's  research  will  indicate. 

"HERHAPS   the  stubbornest   task  of   all  those  which 
i-    ahead  is  that  suggested  by  Professor  Oliphant  of  Colui 
bia.     He  pointed  out  that  the  fundamental  method  of  t 
law's  development  needs  to  be  changed   from  the   prese 
practice  of  meeting  new  situations  by  deductive  logical  £ 
plication  of  principles  derived   from  past  experience,   to 
more      pragmatic  technique  which  will   mould  the  law 
meet  new  needs  by  means  of  generalizations  drawn   fr( 
the  data  of  present  reality.     That  generalizations  may 
needed  to  accomplish  such  a  searching  alteration  of  judic 
mental    habits   is   doubtless  true.        Witness   the   Suprei 


l-ourt  decision  in  the  minimum  wage  case,  with  the  justice 
Itting  silent  who  had  years  before  applied  this  very  method 
••  the  question  before  the  court  and  who,  from  a  fine  sense 
r  legal  ethics,  refrained  from  voting  because  as  a  practicing 
I  \vyer  he  had  once  advocated  a  similar  law  before  this  same 
Knch;  while  his  associates  for  the  most  part  applied  the 
I  priori  doctrines  they  had  grown  up  with. 
I  But  that  the  institute  may  make  an  effective  beginning 
lies  not  seem  too  much  to  hope.  In  the  meanwhile  there 
lould  seem  to  be,  as  Professor  Lewis  says,  "reasonable 
I'ound  for  belief"  that  American  legal  scholarship  is  equip- 
l-d  for  the  task  of  bringing  much  relief  from  the  maze  of 
Igal  complexity  and  contradictions  in  which  the  innocent 
Syrnan  is  now  pretty  well  lost. 

I  Professor  Lewis  made  it  clear  that  the  institute  will  not 
Igard  itself  as  a  committee  to  usher  in  the  millenium  and 
lill  not  attempt  to  provide  a  cure  for  our  social  ills  by  re- 
|oulding  and  restating  the  law  concerning  them  in  accord- 
ce  with  its  notion  of  wise  public  policy.     Questions  such 
the  structure  of  government,  the  theory  of  taxation,  social 
surance,    the    relations   of    labor   and    capital — these    and 
nilar  matters  still  in  the  crucible  of  controversy  will  be 
nsidered  outside  the  scope  of  the  institute's  work.     This 
dsion  is  no  doubt  a  canny  one,  because  if  the  institute's 
nclusions  are  to  be  practically  useful  they  must  be  such 
to  command  the  acceptance  of  a  preponderant  majority, 
evertheless,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the  hope 
at  the  institute,  while  not  entering  upon  these  controversial 
Ids,  will  at  least  indicate,  as  Dr.  Hale  of  Columbia  sug- 
sted,    the   proper   methods   of    approach    to   them.      Vital 
Htico-social  legal  questions  should  no  longer  be  decided  in 
e  dim  light  of  philosophic  abstractions  whose  content  is 
rived  from  another  century.     They  should  be  determined 
a  clear  understanding  of  present-day  economic  and  social 
ilities. 


'HE  prosecution  of  William  C.  McConnell,  former 
state  director  of  prohibition  of  Pennsylvania,  came  to  a 
iclusion  on  May  2  that  was  in  keeping  with  its  previous 
tory.  The  court  determined  that  the  defendants  had 
:n  wrongly  indicted  and  directed  the  jury  to  find  a  ver- 
t  of  not  guilty. 

In  The  Survey  of  April  i  a  year  ago  appeared  a  copy  of 
>ublic  statement  made  before  the  City  Club  of  Philadel- 
ia,  by  T.  Henry  Walnut,  who  had  then  just  been  dis- 
ssed  from  office  as  a  special  assistant  United  States  at- 
•ney  for  eastern  Pennsylvania.  In  this  statement,  Mr. 
alnut  pointed  out  the  colossal  nature  of  the  fraud  upon 
•  prohibition  law  which  had  existed  during  a  period  of 

0  months  when  Mr.   McConnell  was  director  of  prohi- 
ion.      Moreover,  he  indicated  the  difficulties  he  had  en- 
intered  in  forcing  the  prosecution.     He  charged  that  the 
strict   Attorney   and    subsequently   the   Attorney-General 

1  intervened   to  prevent   an   indictment   of   the   state   di- 
tor.     It  was  not  until   Mr.  Walnut  had   insisted   vehe- 
ntly  (but  internally)   upon  a  prosecution,  had  been  sum- 
rily  dismissed  for  his  vehemence,  had  forthwith  made  the 
tter  a  public  issue  and  the  newspapers  had  taken  up  the 
e,  that  an  indictment  was  hastily  prepared  and  returned. 
Some   forty-seven   defendants   were  included    in    the   one 
ictment,  including  the  state  director  himself,  two  of  his 
ordinates    in    the    Philadelphia    and    the    subordinate    in 
.rge  of   the   Pittsburgh   office.     With   them  were  joined 
-ups  of  bootleggers  in  various  parts  of  the  state,   Phila- 
phia,  Pittsburgh,  Wilkesbarre  and  Scranton,  all  of  whom 
re  charged  with  conspiracy  to  secure  fraudulent  permits 
rn  the  state  prohibition  office,  upon  which  liquor  could 


"We  are  two  bums,  two  jolly    old  churns, 
IV e  live  like  Royal  Turks; 
We  have  good  luck  a-bumming  our  chuck, 
And  to  hell  with  the  man  who  u'orks." 
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>e  withdrawn  from  warehouses  and  distributed  in  violation 
>f  law.  The  different  groups  were  charged  not  only  with 
>eing  in  conspiracy  with  the  prohibition  director  but  like- 
vise  with  being  in  conspiracy  with  each  other,  an  extension 
>f  the  charge,  as  originally  formulated  by  Mr.  Walnut, 
vhich  carried  unfortunate  consequences. 

The  indictment  was  attacked  bitterly  but  the  court  finally 
-jlisposed  of  discussion  by  sustaining  it.  He  remarked,  how- 
"!:ver,  that  if  the  evidence  offered  at  trial  merely  showed 
hat  there  were  a  number  of  bootlegging  rings  each  inter- 
ested in  securing  fraudulent  permits,  but  not  working  to- 
gether to  that  end,  each  group  would  have  to  be  indicted 
separately. 

The  case  first  came  to  trial  in  the  latter  part  of  March 
)f  this  year.  It  excited  great  local  interest.  After  it  had 
jroceeded  for  a  week  a  sensational  charge  of  attempted 
ury-fixing  was  made.  The  foreman  of  the  jury  was  ar- 
•ested  for  contempt  of  court,  and  the  panel  dismissed.  On 
April  23  the  case  was  a  second  time  called  for  trial.  It 
jroceeded  slowly  for  a  matter  of  ten  days.  The  prosecu- 
:ion  was  faced  by  some  of  the  ablest  trial  lawyers  in  the 
;tate  who  fought  every  inch  of  the  way.  On  Wednesday, 
Vlay  2.  after  a  long  argument,  the  prosecuting  attorney 
lotified  the  court  that  the  evidence  yet  to  be  submitted 
.vould  not  directly  establish  any  relation  between  the  several 
jroups  of  bootleggers  other  than  the  general  one  that  they 
ill  secured  permits  from  the  prohibition  office. 

Whereupon  the  court,  after  expressing  great  reluctance, 
innounced  that  as  he  understood  the  law,  the  evidence  was 
lot  sufficient  to  sustain  the  blanket  charge  set  out  in  the 
ndictment,  although  there  was  evidence  in  abundance  of 
rraud  and  illicit  traffic  in  liquor.  He  thereupon  directed 
:he  jury  to  return  a  verdict  of  not  guilty — a  decision  which 
was  impeccable  law,  which  was  possibly  not  displeasing  to 
I  reluctant  prosecuting  office,  which  was  certainly  a  relief 
:o  the  groups  of  indicted  officials  and  their  powerful  political 
jssociates  and  which  strikes  like  a  challenging  lance  against 
ethargic  public  opinion  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 


IX  a  telling  appeal  for  a  medical  college  for  North  Caro- 
lina," says  a  Raleigh  paper  of  recent  date,  "Dr.  X.., 
if  Charlotte,  told  the  trustees  of  the  state  university  a  few- 
lays  ago  that  unless  North  Carolina  educates  more  doctors 
:he  state  must  go  back  to  witchcraft." 

The  alternative  does  not  seem  inescapable.  Witchcraft 
las  its  charms  for  some  minds,  it  is  true.  But  the  same 
saper  that  carried  the  warning  quoted  above  carried  abund- 
int  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  third  way  out  for  those 
ivho  do  not  care  for  witchcraft  and  yet  cannot  secure  the 
services  of  a  trained  physician.  Why  should  the  state  worry 
ibout  doctors  while  the  Village  Drug  Company  can  furnish 
'Hurtocide"  for  all  pains;  or  "Nochillitonic"  for  all  chills 
ind  fevers;  or  "Cru-no-more"  for  all  coughs  and  croups? 
Why  worry  about  witchcraft  so  long  as  we  have  K.  K.  K. 
for  the  kidneys ;  or  Q.  Q.  Q.  for  those  queer  feelings  ? 

Who  can  fail  to  recall  at  least  one  happy  evening  of 
:hildhood  when  the  Kickapoo  Indians  put  on  a  "medicine 
;ho\v"  in  the  old  vacant  lot  by  the  bridge?  After  many 
narvellous  stunts  of  sleight  of  hand,  came  those  thrilling 
•noments  when  the  old  Indian  doctor  took  the  stage  and 
iold  the  great  black  bottles  of  "Woohaw,"  that  wonderful 
medicine  "made  of  roots,  herbs,  gums,  berries  and  the  bark 
if  hitherto  unknown  trees,  all  distilled  by  the  dusky 
laughters  of  the  forest."  That  famous  medicine  is  now 
idvertised  on  billboards  all  over  the  southland ;  it  can  be 
sought  in  drugstores  in  "all  leading  cities." 

One   "newspaper"   widely   circulated    in    the   South,    but 
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published  in  the  North,  is  quite  obviously  nothing  but  a 
advertising  medium,  carrying  a  varied  assortment  of  rhea 
and  mean  and  lying  notices.  A  glance  through  a  curren 
issue  reveals  a  startling  array  of  self-confessed  philar 
thropists  whose  love  for  the  human  race  induces  them  t 
give  away  (for  nothing,  or  at  least  next  to  nothing)  healt 
secrets  and  valuable  medicines  for  which  a  weary  world  hj 
long  been  waiting,  and  about  which  the  regular  doctors  ar 
either  densely  ignorant  or  unmitigatingly  prejudiced.  Mos 
of  these  philanthropists  insist,  with  what  at  times  amounl 
to  extreme  embarassment,  that  they  want  no  money,  at  lea? 
to  begin  with.  Most  of  these  benefactors  of  humanity  liv 
in  the  North,  or  on  the  borders  of  the  South. 

One  of  them,  advertising  from  Springfield,  Ohio,  offei 
to  relieve  "all  stomach  troubles."  Another,  in  Lynn,  Mai 
sachusetts,  will  "cure  rheumatism  so  it  will  stay  cured. 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  seems  to  be  the  home  of  a  successful  cui 
for  fits.  Chicago  is  ready  to  protect  the  South  again; 
goitre,  and  to  "tone  up  systems  that  are  all  run  down. 
Rosedale,  Kansas,  offers  to  make  an  end  of  asthma.  Kans; 
City  sees  no  reason  why  pimples  should  longer  blotch  tl: 
fair  face  of  human  nature.  Sedalia,  Missouri,  specializi 
in  the  relief  of  eczema.  Battle  Creek  and  Marshall,  Mid 
igan,  compete  for  first  place  as  the  home  of  the  most  sui 
cessful  cure  for  piles.  And  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  has  a; 
extra  supply  of  Nerve  Force  which  it  will  distribute  in  ti 
South  at  so  much  per.  So  the  columns  run  on,  and  on. 

A  patent  medicine  possesses  qualities  which  combine  tr! 
virtues  of  scientific  medicine  and  witchcraft.  It  is  a  med' 
cine — something  "to  take,"  which  is  what  most  people  wart 
from  their  doctors.  It  is  an  idea,  a  charm:  It  cure} 
What  more  could  witchcraft  do? 

Years  ago,  when  we  were  freshmen  at  college,  our  gl<| 
club  sang  the  famous  ballad: 

Sing,  Oh  sing,  of  Lydia  E.  Pinkham, 
And   her  love   for  the  human  race: 

How    she   makes   her   Vegetable   Compound, 
And  the  papers  publish  her  face! 

Well,  the  papers  still  publish  her  face  all  over  the  Soutl 
Doctors  may  come  and  go.  But  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  ar 
other  "ilovers  of  the  race"  (six  bottles  for  five  dollars)  f; 
on  forever.  Even  though  the  medical  college  is  never  buil 
witchcraft  will  not  return.  A  bottle  of  patent  medicii 
"has  it  all  over"  mere  magic,  in  the  long  run. 


Name. 


Address 

(Single  issue  35  cents) 


THE  revival  of  interest  in  the  American  Indian,  whit 
was  referred  to  in  these  pages  two  months  ago,  is  pro*" 
by  the  large  advance  sales  of  the  first  complete  modern  sur 
of  his  social,  economic  and  religious  condition  just  publis 
by  the  Committee  on  Social  and  Religious  Surveys  under 
name,  The  Red  Man  in  the  United  States.  This  sur 
has  been  directed  by  G.  E.  E.  Lindquist,  the  Y.  M.  C. 
expert  on  Indian  affairs  and  has  taken  three  years  to  comp 
There  is  an  appendix  by  the  Assistant  Indian  Commission 
Edgar  B.  Meritt,  on  the  legal  status  of  the  Indian.  Sue 
stock-taking — the  surveyors  visited  161  reservations — rs 
most  essential  preliminary  to  that  reconsideration  of  fede 
policy  with  regard  to  the  nation's  wards  which  is  en 
carpet  for  the  next  Congress.  Few  people  realize 
magnitude  of  the  job  involved  in  the  present  administrat 
of  the  Indian  Office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  < 
the  large  part  played  in  this  work  by  Indians  themselve 
Commissioner  Burke  writes  that  out  of  a  total  of  5,40 
employes  of  the  office  about  2,OOO  are  Indians,  and  that  mar 
of  them  occupy  positions  of  considerable  responsibility,  i; 
eluding  the  superintendence  of  eight  of  the  reservations  ar 
several  of  the  Indian  schools. 
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silence,  except  for  snores.  I  never  heard  such  a  variety  of 
snores,  but  none  of  them  seemed  to  speak  of  peaceful  sleep  or 
pleasant  dreaming.  Once  the  snores  were  broken  into  by  some 
man  bawling  out,  'Hey,  you;  quit  spittin'  over  this  way: 
You're  gettin  it  on  my  paper."  The  retort,  "Well,  dammit: 
How  much  room  do  you  want  to  take  up."  "It's  none  of  your 
.  .  .  .  business  how  much  room  I  take.  You  lay  off'n  that 
spittin',  see."  More  snores. 

Robbing  a  fellow  tramp  when  asleep  is  contrary  to  the 
jungle  code.  In  the  flop-houses  distinctions  get  blurred.  On 
;very  "stem"  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  men  who  occa- 
sionally or  continually  "roll"-  -  i.  e.,  rob — their  fellows. 
Nearly  every  migrant  who  makes  periodical  trips  to  the  city 
jfter  having  saved  his  earnings  for  three  or  four  months  can 
tell  of  at  least  one  account  with  the  "jack  roller."  Unpopular 
:hough  the  "jack  roller"  may  be,  there  are  few  tramps  who 
vould  overlook  an  opportunity  to  steal  a  few  dollars  from 
i  drunk  in  the  gutter,  on  the  theory  that  some  one  is  sure 
:o  take  the  money  sooner  or  later  and  one  might  as  well  take 
he  gifts  the  gods  provide. 

There  is  no  municipal  lodging  house  in  Chicago.  It  closed 
n  I9J7  and  did  not  reopen  even  during  the  hard  winters 
)f  1920-21  and  1921-22.  Many  men  who  would  have 
>een  municipal  lodging  house  inmates  became  the  regular 
eeders  each  winter  at  the  different  soup  and  bread  lines, 
.n  the  absence  of  any  organized  effort  on  the  part  of  the  city 
o  deal  with  the  homeless  and  penniless  men  on  the  streets 
he  burden  has  fallen  upon  the  shoulders  of  private  agencies 
>r  individual  citizens.  This  has  made  for  a  good  deal  of 
promiscuous  begging  and  opened  the  way  for  much  injudici- 
)us  almsgiving.  The  welfare  organizations  of  the  city 
;enerally  cooperate  in  handling  family  cases,  but  there  are 
10  facilities  for  such  cooperation  for  the  homeless  man.  The 
harge  may  be  brought  against  the  missions  and  some  of  the 
hurches  that  they  are  trying  to  play  a  lone  hand.  They 
wast  that  they  feed  and  clothe,  but  they  often  feed  and 
lothe  indiscriminately.  No  effort  is  made,  and  no  facilities 
re  at  hand,  to  cull  out  the  unworthy.  The  tramp  is  the 
mly  one  who  profits  in  the  face  of  the  competition  among 
lie  churches  and  missions  to  feed  the  hungry.  He  passes 
nerrily  from  one  to  the  other,  and  by  managing  properly 
L«  can  eat  several  times  a  day. 

Food  and  Clothing 

The  homeless  man  is  as  transient  in  his  eating  as  in  his 
leeping.  Usually  he  gives  all  the  restaurants  a  trial  and, 
f  he  has  any  money,  does  a  bit  of  "window  shopping"  before 
e  decides  which  bill  of  fare  offers  the  most.  At  the  places 
vhere  a  "full  meal"  can  be  had  for  ten  or  fifteen  cents  the 
liceties  of  life  are  perhaps  less  conspicuous  than  in  the 
ramp's  own  jungle.  In  an  hour's  feverish  work  a  waiter 
iccomes  literally  plastered  with  coffee,  gravy,  soup.  Un- 
leanliness  reaches  its  zenith  in  the  kitchens.  One  philo- 
ophical  'bo  reasons  thus:  "I  don't  allow  myself  to  see  things, 
nd  as  long  as  the  eyes  don't  see  the  heart  grieves  not." 

For  clothing  there  are  the  stores  which  handle  out-of-date, 
hop-worn  and  soiled  new  goods,  and  the  clothing  "ex- 
h-anges,"  where  second-hand  garments  are  offered — a  suit 
or  ten  or  fifteen  dollars.  The  barber  colleges  afford  a 
porting  chance  to  get  a  shave  or  haircut  at  bottom  price, 
.he  flop-house  offers  no  opportunity  for  a  man  to  shave 
imself.  The  saloon  has  lost  its  prestige  on  the  "stem"  to 
he  bootlegger.  West  Madison  Street  has,  however,  its 
'ook-shops:  one  which  specializes  in  radical  periodicals  is 
.'ell  patronized. 

A  man  who  is  careful  can  live  in  Hobohemia  on  a  dollar 
day.  If  he  is  not  too  fastidious  he  can  live  for  sixty  cents, 
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in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 

OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT.  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


THE  ALLEN  SCHOOL— SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Correspondence  studies  in  Social  Problems,  Economics,  Psy- 
chology,   Philanthropy,    Immigration    and    Industrial  'Rela- 
tions.     Diploma    granted    to    those    who    complete    the   two 
years  course. 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

HENRY  M.  ALLEN,  A.M.,  Principal, 
ALLEN  SCHOOL,  AUBURN,  N.  Y. 


RAND  Beginning  July  9th 

C  1  I  M  1WI  17  D     Sociallsm ALGERNON    LEE 

O  \J  n  I  IVIILIX     Contemporary    Poetry CLEMENT    WOOD 

QPHOOI         Economics    and    Sociolojy SCOTT    NEARING 

3\^nWLi      Literature H     w     L     DANA 

7     East     15th     Street     Psychology MARGARET     DANIELS 

New  York  City          Philosophy WM.    p     MONTAGUE 

Write  for  Bulletin  And   others 


1922  PASSION  PLAY 

Beautifully  illustrated  by  58  colored  slides,  with  lecture,  for 
rent  at  $2.50,  or  for  sale,  at  $26.60.  Also  Wm.  J.  Bryan'i 
"Back  to  God"  and  400  other  excellent  illustrated  lectures 
and  sermons. 

Writt  for  information 

VICTOR    ANIMATOGRAPH*    CO.,     Inc. 

295  Victor  Bldg.  Davenport,  Iowa 


you  believe  thoroughly  in  federa- 
tions  of  social  agencies — community 
organization?  Read  "Financial  Fed- 
erations," reprinted  from  five  SURVEY 
articles  by  William  J.  Norton,  Director  the 
Detroit  Community  Union.  Covers:  Fun- 
damentals of  Federation,  How  Shall  They 
Be  Organized  ?  What  Agencies  Shall  Be  Ad- 
mitted? What  About  National  Agencies? 
Shall  They  Raise  Capital  Funds?  Price  25 
cents;  6  copies,  $i;  25  copies,  $3  postpaid. 

THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


OnrAlsTDO.  ^  asslst  m  PrePann8  special  articles,  papers,  speeche 
iNKll  TKn  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEAHC 
Ol  LnllLIIU.  BUREAU,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Menorah  Summer  School 

New  York,  July  g — August  17,  1923 
E  INTERCOLLEGIATE  MENORAH 
ASSOCIATION  will  hold  its  second  annual 
Summer  School  session  from  July  9  to  August  I7> 
1923,  in  the  building  of  the  Society  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Judaism,  41  West  86th  Street,  New 
York  City.  Open  to  all  college  students,  teachers, 
and  others  who  are  interested. 

COURSES,  LECTURES  and  SEMINARS 
will  be  offered  in  Jewish  History  i,  ancient, 
medieval  and  modern)  ;  Jewish  Literature  and 
Tradition;  the  History  of  Jewish  Philosophy;  the 
Jewish  Background  of  Spinoza;  the  Relation  be- 
tween Judaism  and  Early  Christianity;  Jewish 
Law;  Jewish  Education;  Aspects  and  Problems 
of  Contemporary  Jewish  Life;  Hebrew  Language 
and  Literature;  Menorah  Aims  and  Methods. 


T 


HE  FACULTY  will  include: 


JULIUS  DRACHSLER,  PH.D.,  Associate  Professor  of 
Government  and  Sociology,  The  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 

F.  J.  FOAKES-JACKSON,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy 
of  Religion,  Union  Theological  Seminary. 

R.  TRAVERS  HERFORD,  D.D.,  Librarian,  Williams 
Library,  London,  Visiting  Lecturer  at  the  Sum- 
mer Session  of  the  Jewish  Institute  of  Religion. 

ISAAC  HusrK,  PH.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

NATHAN  ISAACS,  PH.D.,  S.J.D.,  Professor  of  Law, 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

HORACE  M.  KALLEN,  PH.D.,  New  School  for  Social 
Research. 

I.  L.  KANDEL,  PH.D.,  Professor  of  Education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

JACOB  Z.  LAUTERBACH,  PH.D.,  Professor  of  Talmud, 
Hebrew  Union  College. 

H.  S.  LINFIELD,  PH.D.,  Director  of  Department  of 
Information  and  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Social  Research. 

JACOB  MANN,  Lnr.D.,  Professor  of  Jewish  History 
and  Literature,  Hebrew  Union  College. 

MAX  L.  MARGOLIS,  PH.D.,  Professor  of  Bible, 
Dropsie  College. 

A.   S.  OKO,  Librarian,   Hebrew   Union   College. 

HENRY  GIDEON,  M.A.,  Organist  and  Choir  Director 
of  Temple  Israel,  Boston. 

HENRY  HURWITZ,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Menorah  Association. 

MARVIN  LOWENTHAL,  M.A.,  Associate  Editor  of 
The  Menorah  Journal. 

Louis  A.  MISCHKIND,  M.A.,  Rabbi  of  the  North 
Shore  Congregation,  Chicago. 

A  LIMITED  number  of  scholarships,  covering 
1  \  transportation  and  maintenance,  aic  available 
for  accredited  members  of  Menorah  Societies. 
Applications  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  at 
once. 

DEGISTRATION  win  be  held  July  sth  and 

1\  9th,  at  41  West  86th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Applicants  may  register  by  mail,  addressing  Secre- 
tary, Menorah  Summer  School,  167  West  13th 
Street,  New  York  City.  There  will  be  a  registra- 
tion fee  of  ten  dollars,  but  no  tuition  fee. 

For   further  information  address  L.    A.   Mischkind, 

Director  Menorah  Summer  School, 
167    West  \3th   Street,  l,ew   York  City 


including  a  bed  every  night.  Sleeping  in  a  ten-cent  flop  and 
sticking  to  coffee  and  rolls,  he  can  get  along  for  fifty  cents. 
Old  men,  who  do  not  move  around  much,  will  live  a  long 
time  on  "coffee  an'  "  which  they  can  get  at  the  average 
restaurant  for  a  nickel.  The  man  who  is  reduced  to  "coffee- 
however,  has  touched  bed-rock. 
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The  Hobo's  Leisure 

Living  in  Hobohemia  is  at  best  but  a  process  of  "killing 
time" — a  serious  problem  with  the  homeless  man.  The 
movie  and  the  burlesque  are  the  only  forms  of  commercial- 
ized amusements  within  the  range  of  the  tramp's  purse.  Even 
these  are  only  patronized  by  a  part  of  the  men  and  by  them 
only  part  of  the  time.  For  the  vast  majority  there  is  no 
pastime  save  such  as  their  genius  may  devise  and  the  oppor- 
tunities may  permit. 

As  he  meanders  along  the  street,  the  homeless  man  is 
always  on  the  alert  for  variety.  He  will  stand  on  the  curb 
for  hours  watching  the  people  pass ;  he  gazes  after  every  con- 
spicuous person  and  every  drunk.  If  a  policeman  stops  to 
speak  with  a  man  he  also  stops  and  endeavors  to  listen  in. 
If  he  finds  congenial  companionship  he  will  spend  hours 
sitting  and  conversing  on  the  curb  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
street.  Listening  to  speakers  on  the  street  in  summer  and 
in  "open  forums"  in  winter,  is  the  prevailing  pastime. 

Hobohemia  knows  but  two  types  of  speakers,  the  "soap 
box"  orator  and  the  evangelist.  The  evangelist  has  been 
longest  on  the  job.  His  street  singing,  his  preaching 
and  praying,  although  little  heeded  by  the  hobo,  would  be 
greatly  missed  if  it  should  suddenly  disappear.  But  the  soap 
boxer,  no  less  an  institution,  is  native  to  the  soil  of  Hobo-i 
hernia.  He  comes  into  more  intimate  touch  with  the  tramp.! 
He  has  the  latest  thought  on  the  labor  movement ;  he  is! 
usually  far  in  advance  of  the  average  listener  in  the  study: 
of  the  problems  nearest  to  the  hearts  of  the  transients,  and, 
he  knows  well  how  to  put  before  them  the  things  they  like 
to  hear. 

During  a  Sunday  in  July,  1922,  no  less  than  twenty  mer 
spoke  on  the  box  at  the  corner  of  Jefferson  and  Madisor. 
Streets;  and  as  many  topics  were  treated.  In  the  afternoon 
the  following  speakers  shared  the  time: 

1.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  a  man  who  borrowed  a  bo> 
from  a  near-by  fruit  stand.     He  tried  to  get  another  mar< 
to  speak  first  so  that  he  would  not  have  to  hurt  his  voicfi 
gathering  the  crowd,  but  no  one  cared  to  start.  He  talkec 
for   twenty   minutes   about   graft   in   the   patent   medicim 
trade,    and    finished    by    selling    some    pamphlets    dealing 
with  the  subject. 

2.  The   second  speaker  was   an   I.  W.  W.  who   talked   fo: 
fifteen  'minutes  on  education.     He  was  a  good  talker  am  i 
held    the    crowd.      He    wound    up    by    selling    and    givin; 
away  some  I.  W.  W.  literature  and  periodicals  in  whicl ' 
economic  theory  had  been   reduced  to   the   understandin)  | 
of  the  men  on  the  street. 

3.  Another   I.  W.  W.   talked   twenty   minutes   on   organiza; 
tion.      He    urged    that   the    rich   man   organizes   and    fo 
that  reason  is  successful;  he  does  not  want  the  poor  mei 
at  the  bottom  to  organize  because  he  fears  that  he  wil 
not  be  able  to  keep  them  at  the  bottom.  He  didn't  blam 
the   rich   man   for   organizing;   he   blamed    the   poor  rnai; 
for  not  organizing.     He  gave  some  literature   away  an> 
sold  some. 

A  speech  on  superstition  followed.  It  lasted  twent 
minutes  and  was  aimed  at  a  'mission  group  that  was  hold  • 
ing  a  meeting  across  the  street.  The  argument  was  tha 
the  Bible  and  the  Church  were  the  most  powerful  in 
struments  in  the  hands  of  rich  men  for  keeping  the  poo 
men  down.  No  collection  was  taken. 
A  twenty-minute  speech  on  the  economic  organizatio 
of  industry  was  given  by  a  man  who  took  great  pains  t 
remind  the  crowd  that  he  had  spent  seven  years  to  lear 
all  about  it.  He  made  a  plea  for  the  cooperation  of  labc 
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to  combat  the  organization  of  capital.     No  collection  was 
taken. 

6.  The  next  man  argued  that  the  unemployment  problem  is 
caused  by  two  things :  the  overcrowding  of  population  and 
the  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of  a  few.  This 
man  usually  takes  a  collection  on  the  ground  that  he  is 
physically  handicapped. 

7.  No  more  speakers  wanted  the  box,  so  a  drunk  got  on  the 
stand    and   asked    for   the    attention   of   the   crowd.      He 
furnished  amusement  for  fifteen  minutes. 

No  speaker  talked  long  enough  to  bore  the  crowd.  Each, 
iviien  he  had  finished,  yielded  the  box  to  his  successor.  The 
rrowd  was  a  characteristic  Hobohemia  gathering,  willing  to 
itand  so  long  as  they  were  interested. 

Just  as  there  are  unwritten  laws  of  the  jungle  so  there 
is  a  code  of  the  soap  box.  Speakers  behave  toward  each 
Dther,  when  not  on  the  box,  much  as  lawyers  do  when  they 
ire  out  of  the  courtroom,  and  even  while  they  are  on  the 
x)x  they  consider  each  other's  interests.  The  six  speakers 
who  took  part  in  the  program  which  we  have  recorded  were 
:ar  from  being  of  one  mind,  but  they  cooperated  admirably 
n  holding  the  crowd  for  each  other  and  in  dividing  up  the 
time.  Soap  boxers  have  gone  further  toward  reaching  a  unity 
af  purpose  than  the  various  mission  groups  who  compete  on 
opposite  corners  for  the  same  crowds. 

The  hope  of  the  soap  boxer  is  to  make  people  think.  He 
succeeds  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  realize.  Wherever  tran- 
sient workers  are  found  they  will  be  thinking  on  the  labor 
jroblem  in  almost  the  same  terms  that  the  soap  boxers  use. 
This  unity  of  thought  does  not  unite  them:  it  means  only 
that  they  are  agreed  in  a  general  way  that  they  are  down 
at  the  bottom  and  that  they  are  getting  the  worst  of  it. 
They  are  as  far  apart  on  the  details  of  reforming  the  world 
as  are  the  soap  boxers  themselves.  They  do  not  seem  able 
to  come  together,  nor  will  they  so  long  as  they  are  tramps. 
The  tramp  mind  resents  discipline  of  any  kind.  But  they 
.ike  to  build  castles  and  dream  dreams.  Every  man  builds 
lis  own  kind  of  castle  and  dreams  his  own  dreams,  but  they 
all  can  get  material  from  the  soap  boxer. 

Tramping  is  a  man's  game:  the  jungle  is  a  womanless 
community.  Most  tramps  are  single  and  young.  They  en- 
ter the  life  of  the  road  in  their  late  teens  or  early  twenties ; 
relatively  few  have  ever  known  the  responsibility  of  mar- 
riage. In  the  city  the  opportunities  for  companionship  with 
women  are  sharply  limited.  The  younger  vagabonds  who 
i come  to  town  with  a  good  "roll"  turn  eagerly  to  the  bur- 
lesque theaters  and  the  stimulations  of  vaudeville.  The 
(average  homeless  man  finds  only  the  lowest  grade  of  prosti- 
itutes:  forlorn  and  bedraggled  creatures  who  have  not  been 
,'able  to  hold  out  in  the  fierce  competition  of  their  trade. 

Few  ideals  associated  with  women  are  possible  to  the 
'hobo.  Older  women  sometimes  take  a  motherly  interest  in 
ihis  affairs  while  he  is  out  on  the  job.  "Mother"  Greenstein, 
who  keeps  a  restaurant  on  South  State  Street  and  has  never 
turned  a  hungry  man  away,  has  become  the  idol  of  hundreds 
of  'boes.  Another  "mother,"  of  West  Madison  Street,  gives 
:them  nothing,  but  curses  their  foes,  the  gamblers  and  the 
supercilious  slummer,  with  such  friendly  vigor  that  she  is 
'famous  among  the  wandering  men,  who  humor  her  in  her 
hobby  of  feeding  all  the  cats  on  her  beat.  The  homeless 
man  is  often  profoundly  touched  by  the  women  of  the  mis- 
sions, for  whom  he  has  usually  a  wholesome  regard  though 
(•he  may  be  indifferent  to  their  religious  appeal. 

"There  are  three  types  of  the  genus  vagrant,"  says  Dr. 
Ben  L.  Reitman,  "the  hobo,  the  tramp  and  the  bum.  The 
hobo  works  and  wanders,  the  tramp  dreams  and  wanders, 
and  the  bum  drinks  and  wanders."  All  are  homeless  men. 
All  go  to  make  up  the  homeless  population  of  Chicago's 
'"main  stem."  What  can  Chicago  do  for  them? 

G.  S. 


Among  the  many   educational  institutions  and 
libraries  using  the  AMERICANA  are — 


Yale  University 
Harvard  University 
Princeton  University 
Columbia  University 
Johns  Hopkins  University 
Un  versify  of  Illinois 


versity  of  Virginia 
versity  of  Minnesota 
versity  of  Nebraska 
versity  of  Pennsylvania 


Un 

Un 

Un 

Un 

Stanford  University 

Mass.  Inst.  of  Technology 

Vassar  College 

U.  S.  Naval  War  College 

Virginia  Military  Institute 

Cornell  University 

New  York  University 

McGill  University 

Catholic  University  of  America 

University  of  Vermont 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Syracuse  University 

Trinity  College 

Washington  &  Lee  University 

Rutgers  College 

N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  College 

Smith  College 

Tufts  College 

Williams  College 

Wellesley  College 

Dartmouth  College 

University  of  Texas 

U.  S.  Military  Academy 

Hunter  College 

Randolph  Macon  College 

Georgia  School  of  Technology 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Bqston  Public  Library 


Tulane  University 
Radcliffe  University 
University  of  California 
Georgetown  University 
West  Virginia  University 
Lehigh  University 
University  of  Oklahoma 
University  of  Missouri 
University  of  Maine 
Purdue  University 
University  of  Washington 
Oregon  Agricultural  College 
Colgate  University 
Northwestern  University 
Ohio  State  University 
Vanderbilt  University 
University  of  North  Carolina 
University  of  Rochester 
Iowa  State  Teachers'  College 
New  York  Public  Library 
New  York  State  Library 
California  State  Library 
Chicago  Public  Library 
Massachusetts  State  Library 
Springfield  Public  Library 
Detroit  Public  Library 
Minneapolis  Public  Library 
Rochester  Public  Library 
Cincinnati  Public  Library 
Cleveland  Public  Library 
Pennsylvania  State  Library 
Pittsburgh  Carnegie  Library 
Providence  Public  Library 
Vermont  State  Library 
Spokane  Public  Library 
West  Virginia  State  Library 
Milwaukee  Public  Library 
Tulsa  Public  Library 
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Social  Studies 


Ideals  and  Realities 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


IN  many  parts  of  our  large  cities,  people  do  not,  as  a 
usual  thing,  converse  with  one  another:  they  shout  at 
one  another.     In  the  midst  of  so  much  noise  and  co- 
fusion,  the  one  who  learns  how  to  shout  loudest  is  the 
one  who  will  be  heard. 

But  almost  everywhere,  the  spaces  between  individuals  are 
filled  with  many  sorts  of  shoutings.  Newspapers  and  maga- 
zines shout  to  us  from  every  direction.  Bulletins  and  pam- 
phlets bombard  us.  Moving  pictures  assail  us.  The  radio 
surrounds  us  with  impertinent  information  and  insidious 
propaganda.  The  old  healing  privacies  are  gone  from  us 
forever.  So  it  seems. 

What  is  accomplished  by  all  this  tumult  and  shouting? 
The  answer  is  important  but  elusive.  Consider  a  single 
mind:  bombarded  from  all  sides  by  all  these  various  shout- 
ings, what  can  become  of  it?  What  can  it  do?  Can  it 
laugh  at  all  shoutings  and  ignore  them  all?  Can  it  close 
ears  and  eyes  to  all  bombardments  and  live  as  if  the  world 
were  still? 

Idealists  live  upon  the  hope  that  their  own  peculiar  prop- 
aganda will  prevail  over  all  other  insidious  influences  and 
dominate  that  mind.  They  believe  that  a  single  thought, 
properly  ledged  in  that  mind,  will  determine  the  trend  of 
its  activities;  that  its  activities  will  fix  its  character;  and 
that  its  character  will  decide  its  destiny:  hence,  the  im- 
portance of  sending  out  the  right  ideas!  Of  course,  that 
mind  is  subjected  to  a  continuous  barrage  of  suggestions. 
But  the  acceptance  of  one  idea  by  it  will  make  the  accept- 
ance of  other  ideas  of  the  same  sort  more  likely.  Hence, 
the  barrage  must  be  kept  up  forever;  or  at  least  until  the 
end  of  the  world! 

A  mind  produced  by  this  method  must  be  a  ghastly  sort 
of  thing.  There  are  papier-mache  models,  built  up  by  add 
ing  bits  of  sticky  stuff  to  an  original  frame-work.  One 
gets  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  a  mind  built  up  in  the  same  way. 
Bombarded  from  all  sides  by  ideas  all  of  which  have  been 
prepared  with  the  intention  of  making  them  stick,  the  mind 
comes  at  length  to  resemble  a  papier-mache  model.  The 
fact  that  these  papier-mache  models  are  mostly  used  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  monstrosities  does  not  interfere  with 
the  aptness  of  the  illustration.  Minds  made  up  in  this 
bombarded  way  are  usually  not  far  from  being  monstrous! 

There  is  a  grim  realism  about  this  idealistic  position. 
Minds  can  be  deformed,  distorted  by  propaganda.  Reli- 
gious propaganda  was  once  more  capable  in  this  work.  Now, 
political  and  economic  propaganda  have  taken  over  the 
major  responsibility.  The  results  achieved  are  somewhat 
more  subtle  than  of  old ;  but  they  are  no  less  comprehensive 
and  conclusive.  Idealists  have  been  the  world's  chief  of- 
fenders in  this  deformation  of  minds  and  distortion  of  per- 
sonality. Of  course,  always  their  work  has  been  "for  good 
purposes." 

All  this  throws  a  curious  illumination  on  the  realistic 
doctrine  of  determinism.  Those  who  hold  that  man's  con- 
duct both  in  history  and  in  contemporary  civilization  is  al- 
ways to  be  explained  by  an  iron-bound  determinism  will 
have  much  difficulty  in  explaining  away  the  influence  of 
elusive  ideas  upon  men's  imaginations.  Certainly,  men  are 


as  likely  to  be  led  by  a  will-o'-the-wisp  as  by  an  economk 
desire.  At  least,  some  men  are.  The  only  reply  the  realist 
makes  is  that  "If  you  could  see  all  that  is  going  on,  you'd 
have  to  admit  that  he  couldn't  do  anything  but  the  thing  he 
does  do."  On  the  other  hand,  the  idealist  is  saying  thai 
"The  man's  actions  show  conclusively  that  conduct  is  de- 
termined by  ideas;  that  the  world  is  made  of  ideas;  thai 
ideas  can  make  any  mind  into  anything,  if  they  can  just 
get  in  their  work  on  that  mind  at  the  right  time!" 

Is  this  all  that  can  be  said  ?  Do  these  idealists  and  real- 
ists cover  the  subject  and  exhaust  it?  That  can  hardly  be 
proved.  The  realist  is  inclined  to  let  things  drift,  since,  ii 
all  conduct  is  determined  by  pre-existent  factors,  nothing 
can  be  done  about  it.  But  the  idealist  lets  nothing  drift; 
since  the  world  is  made  of  ideas,  he  is  up  and  around  at  all 
hours  setting  controlling  ideas  at  work,  in  every  possible 
sphere.  The  results  of  these  two  programs  approximate 
identity.  Mind  is  being  deformed  and  destroyed  by  the 
realistic  drift  of  circumstances;  mind  is  being  deformed  and 
destroyed  by  the  propagandist  work  of  the  idealists.  Each 
of  these,  taking  their  firm  stand  on  a  hemisphere  of  reality, 
find  themselves  wonderfully  successful  in  producing  minds 
that  are,  to  say  the  least,  less  than  universal  in  their  fonr 
and  character. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  for  humanity  there  exists  j 
large  area  of  potential  freedom.  All  about  this  area  lif< 
has  become  fixed.  Habit  has  set  up  its  mechanisms;  anc 
within  that  area  of  habit,  conduct  is  largely  if  not  wholl) 
determined.  But  inside  the  area  of  freedom  ideas  car 
operate.  The  drift  has  not  yet  set  in.  But  every  idea  is  i 
possible  habit-lead.  Hence,  every  idea  is  likely  to  becom< 
a  means  of  more  or  less  violently  twisting  the  mind  thai 
admits  it  in  some  more  or  less  undesirable  direction.  Thai 
is  the  danger  of  propaganda  as  distinguished  from  educa 
tion :  propaganda  concentrates  on  a  single  idea  with  th< 
definite  intent  of  deforming  the  minds  of  men  in  that  defi 
nite  direction,  without  regard  to  the  final  outcome  for  in-l 
dividual  or  social  living. 

Education,  on  the  other  hand,  having  no  interest  in  de 
termining  a  result,  would  surround  minds  with  a  rich  va- 
riety of  ideas  and  factual  experiences.  The  factual  expe 
riences  relate  the  individual  to  that  realistic  world  in  whict 
conduct  seems  to  be  determined  by  factors  beyond  control 
The  ideas  relate  the  individual  to  the  area  of  freedorr 
within  which  conduct  seems  to  be  wholly  a  matter  of  th« 
personal  choice  of  the  moment.  The  interplay  between  fac< 
and  idea  serves  to  recreate  both.  Ideas  play  into  the  factua 
world  and  make  it  over.  Facts  play  into  the  area  of  idea 
freedom  and  slowly  reduce  it  to  order,  control,  habit. 

And  out  of  this  continuous  interplay  and  reconstructior 
of  both  areas  personality  grows:  It  grows  stronger  in  ifc 
habits  by  building  new  ones.  It  grows  stronger  in  its  free- 
dom by  making  habits  that  are  determined  by  its  own  ideas 

Humanity  needs  both  ideals  and  realities,  not  as  finalitie; 
but  as  instruments  of  growth.  With  either  alone  we  an 
sure  to  be  deformed.  Intelligence  is  the  activity  by  whicJ 
we  blend  ideals  and  realities  into  a  growing  world  of  unifiec 
and  free  personal  experience. 
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Study    Course   on 
Social   Organization 


XV.  The  Social  Sciences  (Continued) 

The  charge  is  frequently  made  by  scientists  in  the  biolog- 
U  and  physical  fields  that  the  word  science  can  have  no 
oper  application  in  the  social  world  because  no  consider- 
le  body  of  dependable  facts  can  be  found  in  that  area, 
iese  scientists  think  that  science  is  made  of  dependable 
cts.  This  is,  of  course,  a  great  error;  it  is  the  source  of 

IK  uch  mischief;  and  unless  it  is  resisted  and  corrected  by 
jdents  in  the  social  fields  it  will  eventually  bring  all  our 
owledge  back  to  the  deadly  pedantry  that  dominated  the 
idde  Ages.  Science  is  a  way  of  looking  for  facts,  and  of 
inking  about  facts,  and  of  escaping  from  facts  that  are 
longer  tenable.  Science,  rightly  conceived,  can  operate 

J  the  social  world  quite  as  properly  as  in  any  other  area 

J  experience. 

Is  History  a  Science  ? 

'•*     Where  should  the  study  of  history  begin:  with  the  origins 

the  universe?     With  the  creation  of  life?     With  the  beginnings 

man?     With  the  beginnings  of  civilization?     Where  does  his- 

'(  ry  end?     What  should   the  study  of  history  bring  the   student: 

lowledge  of  facts?     Distaste  for  the  past?     Understanding  of  the 

esent?     A  share  in  the  story?     Should  a  student  of  history  use 

s  imagination?     Or  merely  his  memory?     Has  history  any  rela- 

>nship  to  the  other  social  studies? 

)      The   Meaning  of  Civics 

—  *  What  does  the  study  of  civics  do  for  the  student?  Did  any- 
le  ever  willingly  study  civics?  What  is  it  about?  Has  civics 
existence  outside  textbooks  on  the  subject?  Where  does  it 
:ist?  Who  is  interested  in  it  outside  the  school? 

.  Economics  as  a  Social  Science 
**  Who  is  interested  in  economics?  Who  is  interested  in 
ealth?  Has  interest  in  wealth  any  connection  with  interest  in 
:onomics?  What  is  the  connection?  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  the 
ience  of  wealth?  Who  knows  this  science?  Should  there  be  a 
lapter  on  "poverty"  in  the  science  of  wealth?  Have  economic 
lestions  all  been  settled?  By  whom?  Does  the  world  know  how 
produce  wealth  today?  Then  why  are  so  many  people  starving? 
o  we  know  how  to  distribute  wealth?  Then  why  are  so  many  in 
jverty?  Is  there  room  here  for  scientific  thinking? 

^'  Ethics  as  a  Social  Science 
«     What  is  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong?     Are  cer- 
in  acts   always   right   and   others   always   wrong?     Does  custom 
ive  anything  to  do  with  right  and  wrong?     Is  war  ever  right? 
lould  one  think  out  what  is  right  or  should  he  expect  the  right 
be  revealed  to  him?     Is  there  any  room  for  scientific  thinking 
out  rights  and  wrongs? 

What  Is  Sociology? 

*  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  "society"?  What  does  the  term 
elude?  Is  it  more,  or  less,  than  government?  Industry?  The 
lurch?  The  family?  The  schools?  Does  it  include  these?  Does 
include  more  or  less  than  these?  Does  society  grow,  or  change? 
an  growth  or  change  be  understood  ?  Can  they  be  foreseen?  Can 
ey  be  controlled?  Can  society  be  intelligently  directed  toward  a 
lected  goal?  Is  this  being  done?  By  whom?  Should  it  be 
one?  By  whom? 

•v      Education  as  a  Social  Science 

**  What  part  should  teachers  have  in  directing  society  toward 
selected  goal?  Is  that  any  part  of  their  work?  If  teachers  are 
help  in  this,  what  should  their  preparation  be?  Should  they 
low  something  about  these  social  sciences?  What  else  should 
ey  understand?  Should  teachers  be  scientists?  What  would 
lat  mean? 


Questions   on 
Current   Issues 


Why  Should  Any  One  Work? 

When  the  logging  operator  in  the  Washington  woods 
was  asked:  "Why  should  you  expect  these  men  to  work?" 
his  angry  reply  was:  "I  consider  that  question  treasonable!" 
Of  course,  that  attitude  did  not  help  the  situation  very 
much.  But  he  was  irritated.  The  men  were  making  good 
wages  when  they  worked.  They  had  no  chance  to  spend 
their  money  in  the  woods.  They  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  it  even  when  they  went  to  town,  since  the 
saloons  had  been  closed.  Hence,  they  were  in  no  hurry  to 
get  back  to  the  woods.  Having  no  social  responsibilities, 
they  loafed  for  a  month  or  two.  Were  they  not  entitled  to 
this  vacation  ?  Why  should  a  man  work  ?  To  make  money  ? 
Then,  should  he  not  take  a  vacation  when  he  has  money  in 
his  pockets?  Under  present  conditions,  how  many  of  us 
are  free  to  decide  these  questions  intelligently? 

IThe  Tyranny  of  Industry 
•  Some  men  like  the  roaring  of  machinery.  Others  do  not 
care  so  much  for  it.  Which  of  the  two  types  is  the  more  virtu- 
ous? Does  patriotism  include  becoming  ecstatic  about  statistics 
of  output,  shipping  tonnage  and  bank  clearances?  The  auto- 
matic machine  makes  its  operator  automatic:  he  must  move  with 
the  exact  speed  of  the  machine.  Should  we  all  work  to  develop 
a  nation  of  automatic  operators  of  automatic  machines?  Or 
should  some  few  be  left  to  remain  individualized?  An  auto- 
matized nation  must  have  some  super-operatives,  must  it  not? 
Should  industry  free  men  or  should  it  dominate  them?  What 
are  the  ways  out  for  those  who  do  not  care  to  be  dominated? 

2  The  Escape  through  Thrift 
*  Advertisements  tell  us  that  the  man  who  saves  will  be 
able  some  day  to  live  on  his  savings.  Is  this  a  legitimate  ap- 
peal? Should  young  men  and  women  save  their  money  in  order 
to  escape,  as  quickly  as  possible,  from  work?  Should  all  men 
and  women  save  their  money?  Should  they  all  hope  to  escape 
from  work? 

3  The  Hobo's  Escape 
*  Is  the  desire  to  escape  from  work  legitimate?  Must  the 
escape  be  made  in  some  specific  way?  Is  the  hobo's  method  of 
escape  legitimate?  What  are  the  arguments  against  it?  Does 
his  method  have  any  attraction  for  the  more  respectable  part  of 
the  community?  Is  the  hobo  a  free  man?  Is  he  more,  or  less, 
free  than  the  thrifty  man? 

4  Escape  for  Us  All 
•  Is  it  immoral  to  like  to  work?  To  want  to  work?  Is  it 
immoral  to  spend  money?  Is  it  immoral  to  lie  on  the  grass? 
Should  work  be  distasteful?  Is  it  immoral  to  wear  patched  clothes? 
Is  it  immoral  to  work  at  a  job  that  brings  in  no  money?  Is  one 
living  while  he  works?  Or  must  he  suspend  life  until  his  leisure 
hours  come?  Should  leisure  be  thought  of  as  "escape"?  Is  a 
machine  a  sacred  thing?  Is  work  ever  recreative?  Should  it 
be?  Should  it  be  recreative  for  all,  or  for  a  chosen  few?  Does 
the  hobo  enjoy  his  work?  Is  enjoyment  a  natural  right,  or  must 
it  be  earned?  How  did  the  hobo  earn  his  right  to  enjoyment? 
Or  did  he  steal  it?  From  whom?  What  is  work  for?  How 
many  hours  should  one  work  each  day?  How  many  days  should 
one  work  each  year?  How  many  years  should  one  work  in  a 
lifetime?  Should  there  be  any  time  off  for  good  behavior?  For 
cleverness?  For  family  connections?  Should  our  work  dominate 
our  lives?  If  by  our  work  we  could  express  our  own  selves  and 
create  beauty  and  interest,  should  we  have  any  more  interest  in 
that  work? 
Reference: 

Chicago:  Hobo  Capital  of  America  (p.  287). 

The  department  of  Social  Studies  -will  be  resumed  in  the  fall. 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS — Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK— Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  field 
director;  David  II.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  B.  22d  Street. 
New  York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work 
societies  (Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America)— Headquarters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pres. :  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D. ;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.;  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  M.D. :  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran 
Thorn,  treas.;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D. .sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity — this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers;  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  In  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  "Mother 
and  Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— -K.  L.  Butterfield. 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national piece  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists.  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Boston,  Massachusetts.  September  13-19,  1928.  E. 
R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135  East  ISth  Street,  New  *ork  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osbome,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  members-hip 
dues  $2.010  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens, 
director.  1'30  H.  22d  Street,  New  York  City,  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  In 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH   WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  Street,  New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  prea. ;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.     Pro- 
motes  civic   cooperation,   education,   religion   and   social   welfare  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.    Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.    For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHDRCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted    by    30    Protestant    denominations.      Rev. 
Chas.   S.   Macfarland,   Rev.   S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys;   105   E.  22nd 
Street,   New  York. 
Commission   on   the   Church  and   Social   Service — Rev.   Worth  M. 

Tippy,    exec,    sec'y;    Rev.    F.    Brnest   Johnson,    research,    sec'y; 

Agnes  H.   Campbell,  research  ass't;   Inez  M.   Cavert,   librarian, 

HAMPTON  INSTrTUTE— J.  E.  Gregg,  principal;  G.  P.  Phenix, 
vice  prin.;  F.  H.  Rogers,  treas.;  W.  H.  Scoville,  sec'y;  Hampton, 
Va.  Trains  Indian  and  Negro  youth.  Neither  a  State  nor  a 
Government  school.  Free  illustrated  literature. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — First  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866, 
Incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H. 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director.  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication: 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCI ETI ES-- Office 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston:  S 
retary,  John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia;  Chs 
man  of  Central  Committee,  Leonard  McGee.  2391  Broadway,  N 
York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  as 
ciation  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the  United  Sta 
to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  Copies  of  Proceedings 
convention  in  December  19212,  including  report  on  relation  betwi 
social  service  and  legal  aid,  may  be  had  on  request. 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  C'KRISTI, 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Ma 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  C 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  travel 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  bo 
Indian,  Colored  and  ycmnger  girls.  It  has  174  American  secretat 
at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Euro 
The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National  Training  School 
graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City,  for  i 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  training  is  given 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lect 
work  (generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  monl 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advan< 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  is  grant 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL      CATHOLIC      WELFARE      COUNCIL— 1312      Mas: 
chusetts  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 
Departments — Education.    Laws    and    Legislation,    Social    Actli 
Press  and   Publicity,    Lay   Organizations    (National   Council 
Catholic  Men  and  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women.) 
National    Catholic    Service    School   for    Women,    2400    Nineteet 
Street,  N.   W.,   Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL     CHILD      LABOR     COMMITTEE— Owen     R.     Loveji 

sec'y;  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultu 
Investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administrate 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependen* 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $fl 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  a 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  co 
ditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being'  and  education  of  childri 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  clu 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  throu 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc, 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— I 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Prankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  di 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford,  W.  Bee 
sec'y;  370i  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mem 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  ep 
epsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backwa 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarter 
$2.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $.25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Homer  Foil 
pres..  New  York;  W.  H.  Parker,  sec'y,  25  East  Ninth  Street,  Ci 
cinnati.  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  discuss  t 
principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency 
social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meetjr 
publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting  a: 
issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  t 
Conference  will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C'.,  May  16-23,  19' 
Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payme 
of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINI 
NESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Ca 
ris,  field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  B.  22nd  S 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lante: 
slides,  lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  fre' 
quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  Yor! 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  e! 
lightened  standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  f 
honest  product?:  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  1 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "hone 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL       FEDERATION       OF       SETTLEMENTS— Robert 

Woods,    sec'y:    20  Union   Park,   Boston.     Develops   broad   forms 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  natio 
for    meeting    the    fundamental    problems    disclosed    by    settlomei 
work,     seek    the    higher    and     more     democratic    organization 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSIN& 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  diren 
tor,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  Vork.  For  development  and  stanxi 
ardization  of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu 
cational  service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 309  Homi 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  ft 
physical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committ*' 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  nation;! 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  an 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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TIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
Dred  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
ial  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  lile." 

TIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
na  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
anston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
•hteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
.pie  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
itry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
ilzation  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
tie  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

.TIONAL   WOMEN'S  TRADE   UNION    LEAGUE— Mrs.   Raymond 

bins  honorary  president:  Mrs.  Maud  Swart/.,  presidpnt;  311 
ith  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
•  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  or 
'tective  legislation.  Information  given. 

AYGROUND    AND    RECREATION     ASSOCIATION    OF    AMER- 

\ — 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administrations 

OPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
entation  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
a.  Membership,  J2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

SSELL  SAGE  FOU NDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
iditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  135  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
•tments:  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies, 
irary.  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
hibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
portant  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

SKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
uth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
jth;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  B,  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 


3RKERS 

Jr. ,    sec 
ucation. 


.'    EDUCATION    BUREAU    OF    AMERICA — Spencer  Mil- 
ic'y;    465   W.    23rd    St.     A   clearing-house    for   Workers' 


AY  by  day  for  seven  days  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  re- 
hearsed the  achievements  of  fifty  years 
and  tried  to  look  around  the  corner  into 
the  future.  On  the  heels  of  every  day 
and  every  speaker,  members  of  The 
Survey  staff  gathered  material  for  an 
unusually  full  and  informing  issue. 
Twenty  pages  of  it  coming  in  the  June 
1$  Midmonthly.  Reports  by  Paul  U. 
Kellogg,  Bruno  Lasker,  Geddes  Smith, 
Haven  Emerson,  Joseph  K.  Hart,  Carl 
de  Schweinitz,  John  A.  Fitch,  Graham 
Taylor,  Hendrik  Van  Loon. 

THE  SURREY, 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 

Send  me  the  Conference  issue  and  send  me  a  bill  for 
The  Survey,  twice-a-month,  for  one  year  $5  (6  months 
$2.50). 


Name 
Address. 


THE  SMOLDERING  PROBLEM  OF 
ANTHRACITE 

(Continued  from  page  269) 

wages  satisfy  the  mine  workers?  Would  they  be  more 
likely  "to  hold  the  country  up"  than  the  present  financial 
control  of  the  industry?  Can  the  mines  be  bought  cheaply 
enough  to  make  any  considerable  elimination  of  excess  capital 
claims  possible,  or  will  the  purchase  of  them  simply  make 
such  claims  a  permanent  mortgage  charge  on  our  coal  bills 
and  on  the  mine  payroll?  To  answer  these  questions  we 
would  need  to  know  from  the  commission  exactly  what  is 
the  actual  investment,  less  depreciation,  in  anthracite  mining 
plant  and  equipment  at  present,  in  mined  coal  lands  less 
depletion,  in  coal  land  reserves. 

Again, — and  to  stretch  our  national  foresight  further — 
what  effect  will  the  constantly  increasing  transmission 
of  power  by  wire  have  on  the  industry  as  it  is  at 
present  organized,  and  on  any  plans  for  reorgan- 
ization ?  Will  the  creation  of  giant  power  stations  in  the 
bituminous  fiel3s  lower  the  cost  of  power  to  the  extent  of 
making  it  unprofitable  to  haul  the  steam  sizes  of  anthracite 
to  the  market?  Will  it  pay  the  anthracite  industry  to  con- 
nect up  with  the  superpower  plans  if  only  30  per  cent  of 
its  production  (the  steam  sizes)  can  be  converted  into  power 
profitably?  Will  the  market  for  domestic  sizes  last  more 
than  twenty-five  years,  or  will  houses  be  heated  by  by- 
product coke,  gas  or  electricity  by  that  time?  In  case  that 
is  to  be  the  future  industrial  history,  can  electricity  generat- 
ed from  anthracite  coal  compete  with  electricity  from  bitum- 
inous coal?  What  effect  should  this  possibility  have  in  any 
valuation  of  anthracite  mine  properties  for  purposes  of 
determining  a  fair  return  or  a  purchase  price? 

Taken  together  these  questions  are  a  bewildering  series. 
Yet  they  give  only  an  indication  of  the  problems  any  fact- 
finding  body  that  proposes  to  do  more  than  publish  facts 
for  others  to  use  must  consider.  The  Coal  Commission 
has  a  job  on  its  hands.  But  the  public,  whose  voice  in  the 
last  analysis  must  be  decisive,  has  a  greater  job.  Its  ap- 
praisal of  the  commission's  report  will  depend  upon  its 
preparation  for  the  consideration  of  these  questions;  and 
the  commission's  policy  of  no  open  hearings  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring  has  made  such  appraisal  unnecessarily 
difficult.  The  public  has  been  denied  the  privilege  of  shar- 
ing the  commission's  opportunities  for  self-education.  As 
long  ago  as  February,  for  example,  the  miners  challenged 
the  commission's  present  mine  cost  and  investment  account- 
ing system;  and  they  renewed  the  challenge  in  great  detail 
this  last  month.  The  point  involved  is  complicated,  yet  of 
fundamental  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  great  under- 
lying question  whether  the  anthracite  industry  with  its 
present  organization  can  provide  reasonably  cheap  coal  for 
the  consumer,  a  fair  return  for  the  investor  and  an  adequate 
wage  for  the  miners.  It  is  possible  that  the  commission  may 
come  to  -a  complete  agreement  with  itself  about  the  facts 
of  the  anthracite  industry  and  their  significance.  It  is 
possible  that  it  may  achieve  equal  unanimity  about  the  as- 
sumptions upon  which  its  recommendations  are  based.  Un- 
less, however,  the  facts  answer  the  essential  questions  so 
clearly  that  the  public  can  understand  them,  and  the  as- 
sumptions underlying  the  recommendations  are  so  stated 
that  the  public  will  accept  them  as  tenable,  its  work  as 
laid  out  by  act  of  Congress  and  accorded  appropriations 
amounting  to  $600,000  will  merely  add  to  the  buried  cham- 
bers of  official  reports  or  become  a  generating  force  for 
the  development .  of  anthracite  mining  as  a  great  public 
service.  The  future  of  hard  coal  is  by  no  means  in  the 
commission's  hands,  but  the  opportunity  lies  open  before 
it  to  present  findings  and  proposals  which  will  yield  results 
of  permanent  worth  to  the  industry  and  to  the  consuming 
public. 
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Department 


New   York   City 


WORKERS  WANTED 


CIVIL  SERVICE  EXAMINATION 

The  New  Jersey  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  announces  an  examina- 
tion for  the  position  of 

DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  WELFARE 
City  of  Newark. 

Salary    $5,000   to    $7,500    per    annum. 
Open  to  male  residents  of  the  United 
States.    Application  forms  will  be  for- 
warded upon  request,  and  will  be  re- 
ceived until  June  2oth. 
Address 
Civil  Service  Commission, 

State    House  Trenton,    N.    J. 


WANTED:  General  Secretary.  Exe- 
cutive experience,  thorough  knowledge  of 
case  work  and  some  ability  in  raising 
funds  necessary.  Apply  Charity  Organi- 
zation, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

RURAL  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES 
for  Kentucky.  Apply  Director  Bureau 
Public  Health  Nursing,  532  West  Main 
Street,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

WANTED:  Young  Jewish  woman  for 
recreational  leader  in  Community  Center. 
Address  Jewish  Alliance,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE  WORKER  desired 
by  Jewish  Society  for  field  work  in  rural 
district.  State  education  and  experience  in 
detail.  4501  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  Jewish  headworker  for 
The  Council  Neighborhood  House  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia.  Experience  necessary. 
4505  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  A  trained  case  worker  as 
instructor  and  supervisor  of  field  work  in 
a  school  of  social  work.  4492  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  Community  Center  in 
Brooklyn,  a  young  Jewish  woman  to  act 
as  Social  Directress.  4509  SURVEY. 

NURSES,  Surgeons,  Physicians,  Masseuse, 
Matrons,  Dietitians,  Companions  and  at- 
tendants, positions  everywhere.  Exchange 
Directory,  25  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

WANTED :  Experienced  settlement 
workers,  social  case  supervisors,  public 
health  nurses,  dietitians,  welfare  execu- 
tives, for  salaried  appointments  every- 
where. If  you  need  workers  in  your  or- 
ganization, you  will  find  ours  a  superior 
service.  Correspondence  solicited.  Az- 
noe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
North  Michigan,  Chicago. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Jewish-American  counsellor 
for  French  or  Handicraft  for  girls'  camp 
in  Maine.  Must  bring  two  campers.  Com- 
mission and  salary.  4503  SURVEY. 

WANTED,  September  first,  an  Assistant 
Superintendent  for  small  Children's  Home, 
to  succeed  to  the  Superintendency  after  a 
few  months  residence.  Must  have  had  some 
experience  in  institutional  work  and  be 
capable  of  carrying  out  ideals  of  well 
established  institution.  Apply  to  Mrs.  C. 
A.  Richmond,  Union  College,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

TEACHER  desires  work  for  summer, 
six  years'  experience  in  public  schools  with 
subnormal  children,  college  graduate, 
training  and  experience  in  nursing.  4508 
SURVEY. 

THOROUGHLY  trained  social  worker, 
age  thirty-nine,  married,  with  approxi- 
mately twenty  years'  experience  in  various 
fields  child  welfare,  particularly  orphan- 
age administration  and  child  placement  in 
private  families;  two  years  head  worker 
of  settlement;  now  in  the  west,  desires 
eastern  connection.  4507  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  SUPERINTENDENT  orphan- 
age, thorough  training,  long  experience 
with  children  in  institutions  and  boarding 
homes,  contemplates  change.  Formerly 
Settlement  Head  Worker.  4506  SURVEY. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  with  social 
service  training,  experienced  organizer, 
desires  permanent  positon.  Excellent  re- 
ferences. Salary  $2,000.  4491  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  WOMAN,  nine  years'  edi- 
torial experience,  last  two  years  sole  editor 
monthly  magazine,  desires  editorial  or  re- 
search position  beginning  early  fall.  4498 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  broad  experience  in 
Jewish  social  work,  now  head  of  settle- 
ment, desires  change,  recreational  organi- 
zation or  federation.  4485  SURVEY. 

REGISTERED  NURSE,  twelve  years- 
experience  in  Public  Health,  all  branches, 
Hospital  Social  Service  and  Dispensary 
Management,  available  for  position  Sep- 
tember first,  western  New  York  preferred. 
4504  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  YOUNG  MAN,  30  years,  mar- 
ried, seven  years'  experience  in  field  work 
and^  institutional  management,  proved 
ability,  wants  responsible  position.  4502 
SURVEY. 
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SITUATION  WANTED 

WANTED:      Position    as    matron 
college,    supervision    of    dining    room    aj 
kitchen.     4510  SURVEY. 

TEACHERS    WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  p 
vate  schools,  colleges  and  universiti 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building,  C 
cago,  111. 

MSS.  WANTED 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  wi 
ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Expe 
ence  unnecessary,  details  Free.  Press  S1 
dicate,  964,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,    POEMS,    PLAYS,    etc., 
wanted    for    publication.      Submit    Mss 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  > 

INTERCOLLEGIATE    BURE/ 

The    Intercollegiate   Bureau    places    e 
cutives,  secretaries,  research,  editorial  a 
social    workers,    teachers,    statisticians, 
vestigators     and     general     office     worke 
299  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertion},  ci 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  ARBITRATOR  reviews  the  news  of  ei 
month  with  the  purpose  of  discovers 
the  causes  of  war,  poverty,  superstit 
and  injustice.  60  cents  a  year- 
East  3ist  Street,  New  York  City. 

BOYS'  WORKERS  ROUND  TABLE;  Quarter 
$1.00  per  year.     A  Magazine  of  Appl 
Ideals    in    Boycraft.      Published    by 
Boys'    Club    Federation,    no  West   41 
Street,  New  York  City. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  sho 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  tafc 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W.  M 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $2.00  a  ye 
published  by  the  National  Committee 
Mental    Hygiene,    370    Seventh    Avenj 
New  York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

Listings   fifty  cents   a  line  for  four  int 
tions,  copy  to  remain  unchanged. 

CREDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  informal 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  P: 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET;  outline  of  ty; 
of  work  in  The  Lincoln  School;  pi) 
lished  by  The  Lincoln  School  of  Tea< 
ers  College,  425  West  123rd  Street,  N 
York. 

BIOLOGY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS.     By  Char 
W.  Finley  and  Otis  W.  Caldwell.     1 
Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College, 
West  I2ird   Street,   New  York. 

\  NEW  UTOPIA.  Showing  how  Chai 
would  be  unnecessary  in  an  organi; 
society.  (25  cents.)  League-for-Livi 
125  West  1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

TEN-CENT  MEALS  by  Florence  Nesbitt, 
pp.  (10  cents).  How  JOHN  AND 
LIVE  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  wee 
budget  plan  (10  cents)  ;  Weekly  Allc 
ance  Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Ho 
Economics,  849  East  58  St.,  Chicago. 


BOYS'  CAMPS 


Yacht  Naomi — St.    Lawrence   Cruising 
Camp    for   Boys 

,  1    year.       Cruising    on    large    powerful    yacht — 

f imping:  on  shore — inland  trip.  Hudson  River, 
ake  Champlain,  St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay 
.  ivers.  Visiting  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Complete 
luipment,  excellent  food,  experienced  leaders, 
'irfect  safety.  Boys  10-16.  Rate  $250.  Leave 
I  ew  York  July  1  st — return  September  2nd. 
^oklet.  Box  242,  Sewaren,  New  Jersey. 

MYSTIC,  CONN. 


id.     An   ideal   location.     For   pamphlet   address 
P.    BEAUCHAMP,    St.    Mark's  Rectory. 


FOR  RENT 

Dutch  Colonial  Stone  House 

r  rent,  furnished  or  unfurnished.     Eight 
rge  rooms,  garage,  large  acreage,  brook 
(id   spring.      West    Shore,   25    miles   New 
(ork.     Moderate  rental.     4511  SURVEY. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

*ea  Room  Management 

In    our   new    home-study   course,    "COOK- 
ING  FOR   PROFIT."    Booklet  on  request. 
n.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 

MISCELLANEOUS 
SHAKESPEARE   REVIVAL! 

ay  the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare"  and 
iprove  your  knowledge.  Highest  endorsement, 
•ice  50  cents.  The  Shakespeare  Club,  Cam- 
n,  Maine. 

Home-Making  as  a  Prof  ession  ' 

It  a  100-pp.  111.  handbook — it's  FREE.     Home  study 
Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many  well-paid 
positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency. 
i.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 


Printing 

S\fu  Itigraphing 

Typewriting 

^tailing 


•niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiiniiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiini 

Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker  I 

We    have    complete    equipment 
tnd  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 
Mimeographing 
Multlgraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 
Let  us  estimate  on   your  next  jot 

Webster      Letter      Addressing      & 

Mailing  Company 
I4th  Street   at  8th   Avenue 

Longacre   2447 


•mDiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiffliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiHggiDiiiB 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

16  W.  23rd  Street 
Inltif  raphinf 


riti<r.phin(l    GRA  mercy  4501     I  M.ilbj 

rpewntini     '  !  •       Addresiinf 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us ! 


WASHINGTON  D.C. 

The  latest  constructed  and 
,  finest  hotel  in  Washington,  ( 
Opened  December  Second  1922 

Four  hundred  room? 
each  wth  tub  and  shoyer. 
The  finest,  service  and 
furnishings  possible  to  obtain 
have  been  installed 


RESORTS 


TASHMOO  INN 

Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.  Surrounded  by  green 
lawns  and  gardens,  overlooking  Vineyard  Sound. 
Accommodates  100.  Bathing,  Boating,  Riding, 
Golf,  Tennis,  Fishing.  Season,  June  to  October. 
Folder  and  rates  on  request. 

The  HOMESTEAD  ,5±: 

Maine. 

Opens  June  15.  For  information  address  M. 
F.  HAZELL,  416  W.  I22d  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  LLOYD.  On  Great  South  Bay. 
Exceptional  location  and  house.  Cool,  com- 
fortable, charming.  Sports,  sailing,  bathing, 
fishing,  golf,  tennis,motoring.  Address  The 
Lloyd,  Heliport,  L.  I. 

RESTHOME 
BROADVIEW  RESTHOME 

For  convalescents  and  those  desiring  complete 
rest.  Modern  conveniences.  Write  for  booklet. 
Broadview,  Wilton,  Conn. 

BOARD 


REAL  ESTATE 


Maine  Shore 

opposite  Mount  Desert 

tor  sale,  together  or  separately,  seven-room 
house,  also  comfortable  bungalow,  modern  con- 
veniences, large  barn.  At  half  cost  of  building. 
Photographs  and  particulars  from  Dr.  S.  J. 
BEACH,  704  Congress  St.,  Portland,  Maine. 


NEW     YORK 


NEW  YORK    ™n      Street,      26      West 
(Miss  Edwards).     Board  and 

rooms,  with  and  without  private  baths.     Reserva- 
tions now   being  made   for  summer.     " 


BUY  BOOKS 


BUY    YOUR    BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,    Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


ESTATE  FOR  SALE 

Suitable  for  Residence,  School 
or  Institution 

Three  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York,  twenty 
miles  from  Albany,  at  Valatie,  Columbia  Co., 
N.  Y.  House  has  twenty  rooms  and  three  baths, 
and  is  in  excellent  condition.  The  large  music 
room  and  other  arrangements  particularly 
adapted  to  use  as  school  or  institution.  Three 
acres  of  lawn  and  thirty  of  farm  land  and 


woods. 


P.  J.  CALLAN 


Inquire 

Albany,  New  York 


ENCYCLOPEDIA    FOR    SALE 

Circumstances  force  me  to  sell  at  great 
reduction  new  unused  set  of  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana.  Retail  price  $210.00. 

Make  me  quick  cash  offer.    4469  SURVEY. 
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CONNECTICUT 

FOR  SAT  F  Exceptionally  well  located 
r\JK  3AU.  country  p,ace  in  the 

FOOTHILLS     of     the     BERKSHIRES.       11 

acres,  colonial  house,  1.1  rooms,  recently  remod- 
eled, 3  fireplaces,  2  baths,  new  furnace,  town 
lighting,  combined  barn  and  garage,  detached 
laundry  and  woodhouse,  fine  tennis  court,  good 
elevation,  exceptional  view  and  plenty  of  old 
shade.  3  hours  from  New  York.  Address  W. 
B.  CRANE,  Kingston,  Pa. 


OOR  as  church  mice,  German 
students  and  university  librarians  are 
unable  to  secure  the  American  reading 
matter  for  which  they  have  an  eager 
hunger.  A  young  German  woman  who 
is  doing  social  work  in  the  United  States 
has  brought  us  a  list  of  twenty  German 
and  Austrian  universities  which  need 
The  Survey  for  students  in  sociology 
and  economics.  We  cannot  afford  to 
give  away  subscriptions.  But  we  can 
make  a  special  rate,  including  foreign 
postage,  on  each  subscription  paid  for 
by  an  American  friend  of  German 
youth.  One  subscription  $5.00;  two 
$9.50;  three  $14.25;  the  whole  twenty 
$95.00.  Send  checks  to  The  Survey, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912,  of  Survey  Graphic,  published  monthly  at  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  for  April  1.  1923. 


State  of  New  York, 
County  of  New  York, 

Before  me,  a  Commissi  iner  of  Deeds,  in  and  for  the  State  and  county 
aforesaid,  personally  appeared  Arthur  Kellogg,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn 
according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  business  manager  of 
SURVEY  GRAPHIC,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper, 
the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the 
above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section 
443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That    the    names    and    addresses    of    the    publisher,    editor,    managing 
editor    and   business  managers  are:    Publisher,   Survey  Associates,   Inc.,   112 
East    19    Street,    New   York   City;    Editor,    Paul   U.    Kellogg,    112    East    19 
Street,  New  York  City;  Managing  Editor,  Bruno  Lasker,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York  City;   Business  Managers,  Arthur  Kellogg,  John  D.  Kenderdine, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:    (Give  names  and  addresses  of  individual  own- 
ers,   or,    if   a  corporation,   give   its   name    and    the    names   and    addresses   of 
stockholders  owning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.)   Survey  Associates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City,  a  non- 
commercial corporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  over 
1,600  members.     It  has  no  stocks  or  bonds.     President,  Robert  W.  deForest, 
30    Broad    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y. ;    Vice-Presidents,    Henry    R.    Seager, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  V.  Everit  Macy,  "Chilmark,"  Scar- 
borough-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Julian  W.  Mack,  P.  O.  Box  102,  City  Hall  Sta- 
tion,  New  York,   N.   Y.;    Secretary,  Ann   R.    Brenner,    112   East    19    Street, 
New  York,    N.    Y.;   Treasurer,   Arthur   Kellogg,    112    East    19    Street,    New 
York,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,   and  other  security   holders 
owning  or  holding  1   per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages, 
or  other  securities  are:    (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)    None. 

4.  That  the   two   paragraphs   next  above,   giving   the   names   of   the   own- 
ers,   stockholders,    and    security   holders,   if   any,   contain    not    only   the    list 
of    stockholders    and    security    holders    as    they    appear    upon    the    books    of 
the   company   but   also,    in    cases   where   the   stockholder   or   security   holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person   or   corporation   for   whom  such   trustee   is 
acting,   is  given;   also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain   statements  em- 
bracing   affiant's    full    knowledge    and    belief,    as    to    the    circumstances    and 
conditions   under   which   stockholders  and   security   holders   who   do   not   ap- 
pear upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,   hold   stock  and  securities 
in   a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;    and   this   affiant  has 
no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,   association,  or  corporation  has 
any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,   bonds,  or  other  securities 
than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

[Signed]  ARTHUR    KELLOGG, 

Business  Manager. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  6th  day  of  April,   1923. 

[Seal]         MARTHA  HOHMANN, 
Commissioner  of   Deeds,   City  of  New  York, 
New   York  County  Clerk's   No.    150;   New 
York  County  Register's  No.  22056. 
Commission  Expires  May  4,  1924. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  RUHR 

(Continued  from  page  274.) 
sentative  of  the  council,  which  has  already  had  a  parli 
mentary  sitting  and  discussed  its  grievances.  The  working 
men  believe  that  under  French  management  their  council 
would  be  disbanded  immediately,  and  they  would  mere! 
become  the  tools  of  the  large  French  industrialists. 

Most  of  the  Ruhr  workingmen  are  self-educated,  fq 
within  their  union  meeting  places  they  have  facilities  fc 
studying  history  and  economics,  and  their  knowledge  c 
world  affairs  is  astonishing.  One  picks  up  a .  conversatio 
on  a  street  car  with  a  miner  on  his  way  to  work  and  learr 
that  he  dissects  every  order  promulgated  from  Berlin;  ths 
he  knows  what  he  has  to  gain  or  to  lose  from  every  con 
mercial  agreement  entered  into  by  his  employer  with  sorr 
other  employer.  More  than  this,  one  learns  that  the  Ruh 
workingman,  as  well  as  the  other  workingmen  of  Germani 
read  their  newspapers  -with  a  large  measure  of  intelliger 
skepticism. 

Each  party  has  its  official  organ  and  the  workingmen  knoi 
that  each  paper  has  its  particular  set  of  principles  to  serv 
The  German  workingman  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  t 
believe  that  a  statement  is  true  merely  because  he  sees  it  i 
print.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  workingmen  lend 
credence  to  the  posters  of  the  French  which  try  to  infon 
them  that  they  are  exploited  by  their  German  masters.  The 
know  this  and  reply  that  under  French  control  of  industr 
they  would  only  have  a  worse  time  of  it. 

These  men  are  the  wall  behind  which  the  large  Germa 
industrialists  have  stacked  their  commercial  guns.  Withov 
the  bulwark  of  the  workingman 's  passive  resistance,  the  Ge: 
man  industrialists  would  be  helpless.  As  a  result  of  the 
united  stand,  little  coal  and  few  manufactured  goods  ha\ 
been  shipped  into  France  and  the  other  allied  countries, 
practice,  the  workingmen's  sabotage  consists  of  leaving 
mine  or  a  factory  the  moment  a  French  soldier  enters.  Whe 
a  factory  is  taken  over  by  the  French,  they  call  upon  tr 
works  councils  delegates  to  extract  information  as  to  how  1 
run  the  factory.  Sometimes  this  information  is  flatly  n 
fused,  whereupon  the  delegate  is  tried  before  a  court  marti; 
and  imprisoned.  At  other  times,  information  is  given  th; 
it  is  useless. 

In  many  mines,  coal  is  being  shoveled  into  blind  shaft 
so  that  if  the  French  should  eventually  import  an  army  < 
workersj  they  would  have  to  shovel  it  all  out  again. 

The  railroad  workers  have  refused  to  serve  the  French  j 
any  way,  and  many  of  their  number  are  imprisoned,  whi 
more  have  been  exiled  with  their  families. 

The  owners  of  the  big  industrial  enterprises  in  the  Rut 
have  a  genuine  fear  that  when  the  present  impasse  is  settlei 
they  will  have  to  meet  renewed  demands  from  their  wi 
kingmen  for  an  increased  share  in  the  management  ani 
the  profits  of  their  industries.  The  workers  have  discov 
the  power  of  sabotage  and  have  proved  to  themselves  tha 
with  complete  unity,  they  are  able  to  obtain  whatever  the; 
collectively,  desire.  Several  of  the  workingmen  knowing! 
told  me  to  "just  wait  until  this  thing  is  settled,  and  you' 
see  that  we'll  have  a  good  deal  to  say  to  our  own  bosses." 

One  thing  seems  certain:  that  German  militarism  wi 
never  curse  or  frighten  the  world  again ;  at  least  not  fc 
several  generations.  Every  workingman  with  whom 
spoke  assured  me  that  the  Ruhr  workers  would  never  agai 
lend  themselves  to  militaristic  enterprises.  From  the  strengf 
of  their  organizations,  I  can  well  believe  that  they  are  ab 
to  carry  out  this  resolve.  But  another  generation  may  brin 
with  it  another  point  of  view.  The  revenge  feeling  exis' 
not  among  the  Ruhr  workers  but  among  persons  whose  im; 
ginations  have  been  fired  and  who  in  no  way  have  any  coi 
nection  with  the  trouble  in  the  Rhine  country. 
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Mighty  Like  a  Rose 


Every  baby  is  mighty  like  a  rose  in  looks  and  sweetness 
to  its  mother.  But  the  fact  that  200,000  babies  die 
every  year  in  the  United  States  before  reaching  their 
first  birthday  proves  that  thousands  of  mothers  fail  to 
realize  how  like  a  rose  a  baby  is  in  its  frail  hold  on  life. 

The  most  dangerous  business 
in  the  world  - 

the  most  hazardous  occupation,  is  the  business  of  being 
a  baby.     Figures  show  that   the    reckless    taxi    driver 
has   a   better  chance   to   live   a 
year    than    has    the  new   born 
baby  to   survive  one  day. 

Of  the  Seven  Ages  of 
Man- 

the  first  age,  the  "baby  in  its 
nurse's  arms",  is  the  most  danger- 
ous. 35,000  die  on  the  day  on 
which  they  are  born.  100,000 
of  them  die  before  they  are  one 
month  old. 

The  hideous  picture  of  the 
Ammonite  god  Moloch  into 
whose  fiery  arms  and  bosom 
ignorant,  superstitious  mothers 
of  old  threw  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  babies  as  a  sacri- 
fice, fills  the  mind  with  sicken- 
ing horror. 

Yet  today,  through  ignorance 
and  neglect,  the  horrible  sacri- 
fice of  babies  is  still  going  on, 
while  parents  and  communities 
blame  the  deaths  on  Providence 
and  hot  weather. 

"If  all  the  babies  born  in  New  York  City  in  one  year 
were  placed  shoulder  to  shoulder  they  would  make  a 
line  twenty-two  miles  long,"  according  to  U.  S.  Senator 
Copeland,  former  Health  Commissioner  of  New  York 
City,  and 

"Five  miles  of  babies  - 

"died  in  the  first  year  of  life  in  1891.  In  that  year 
the  great  fight  to  save  babies  was  started.  Welfare 


stations  were  established  where  mothers  could  go  for 
advice  and  where  their  babies  were  given  thorough 
physical  examinations.  Pasteurized  milk  was  the  next 
baby  life-saving  step.  The  result  of  teaching  mothers 
how  to  care  for  their  babies  and  of  providing  pure 
milk  has  reduced  the  death  rate  in  New  York  City 
from  241  to  72  per  thousand. 

"But  we  may  still  refer  to  the  deaths  of  infants  as  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Innocents — for  the  work  done  in 
New  York  City  but  proves  that  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  baby  deaths  can  be  prevented  through- 
out the  United  States  when 
every  mother  is  taught  that: 


Sweetest  little  fellow 

Everybody  knows, 
Don't  know  what  to  call  him 

But  he's  mighty  like  a  rose. 

Frank  Stancon 


"Babies  do  not  die 
because  the  weather 
is  hot- 

"Babies  do  not  die  because  it  is 
dry  or  because  it  rains.  Babies 
die  in  the  summertime  because 
they  are  not  properly  fed  and 
not  properly  taken  care  of." 

Save  the  new  born 
babies  - 

by  teaching  the  mother  to  safe- 
guard her  own  health  before  the 
coming  of  the  baby.  Thousands 
of  the  35,000 
babies  who  now 
die  on  their  natal 
day  will  then  be 
saved,  and  one- 
half  of  the 
100,000  who  die 
before  they  are 
one  month  old 


will  be  saved  when  mothers  take  care  of 
themselves  and  make  proper  arrange- 
ments for  the  coming  of  their  little  ones. 

Observance  of  the  rules  of  hygiene, 
proper  feeding,  proper  bathing,  proper 
clothing,  will  save  thousands  of 
runabout  baby  lives  this  summer  if 
the  work  of  saving  them  is  only  begun 
in  time. 


The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany issues  a  booklet  which  has  helped 
to  save  many,  many  baby  lives.  It 
may  save  your  baby's  life  this  summer. 
The  booklet  is  called  "The  Child." 
It  tells  of  the  care  of  the  baby-  its 
feeding — the  care  of  milk  and  what 
to  do  the  minute  a  baby  shows  diges- 
tive disturbances — the  cause  of  most 
baby  deaths  in  summer. 


fully  covered.  The  bogy  of  the  Second 
Summer  is  banished  and  the  belief 
that  teething  is  a  sickness  is  proved  to 
be  merely  an  old-fashioned  super- 
stition. 

The  booklet  tells  the  Mother  how 
to  care  for  the  baby's  food — to  re- 
member the  three  C's — Clean,  Cool, 
Covered. 


The  care  of  the  runabout  child  is  also     The    booklet    was    prepared    for    use 


of  Metropolitan  Policyholders  but 
whether  or  not  you  are  a  policyholder 
if  there  is  a  baby  in  your  family  and 
you  want  to  know  how  best  to  see 
it  through  this  summer,  write  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  "The  Child."  It  will  be 
mailed  free  of  charge  and  without  ob- 
ligation on  your  part. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President 


Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  eachyear 


Europe  in  the  Summertime! 

Your  plans  for  approaching  vacation  days  should  include  a  membership  in  the  party 
of  congenial  cultured  travelers  who  will  sail  July  5th  from  Montreal  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  S.  S.  "Metagama"  or  on  other  tours  sailing  from  New  York,  for  a 

Special  University  Extension  Tour 


50  Days 

of  fascinating 
travel  reviving 
treasured  visions 
of  history  and  ro- 
mance. 

$650.00 

One  price  relieves 
you  of  every  travel 
responsibility  and 
leaves  you  free  to 
enjoy  each  crowd- 
ed moment  of 
pleasure. 


including: 

Scotland 

England 

France 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Holland 

and 

Optional  Side 
Trips  to  Italy, 
(Milan  Venice  WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  AND  CLOCK  TOWER,  LONDON 

Florence,  Rome,  Pisa,  Genoa).    Just  those  countries  which  you 
would  like  most  to  visit. 


D.  E.  Lorenz,  author  of  the  Mediterranean  Traveler  and  Managing  Director  of  the 
Round  the  World  Cruise,  which  sailed  January  23,  1923,  upon  which  there  was  a  party 
of  Survey  readers,  will  have  charge  of  all  arrangements  in  connection  with  this 
Summer  Cruise  Party. 

There  will  be  a  comprehensive,  interesting  program  of  sight-seeing,  embracing 
visits  to  famous  churches,  galleries,  etc.,  the  entire  schedule  having  been  outlined  to 
meet  the  need  of  educators  and  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  travel  during  the  winter 
season. 

Make   Your  reservations  Now!  Accommodations  Are  Limited! 

DO  NOT  DELAY 
Other  Tours  $500.00  and  up. 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  itinerary 
and  accommodations 


Address — Clark  Cruise,  care  of  The  Survey,  112  E.   igth  St.,  New  York. 
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Caught!    The  drama  of  Life! 

the  very  heart-throbs— the  aches  and 

joys  of  humanity! 


in 


A  FRIEND  AT  COURT 

by 
Elizabeth  Gertrude  and  Leon  Stern 

Under  the  routine  of  the  law,  life  is  found, 
warm  and  pulsating.  Misunderstandings,  afflic- 
tions, great  biting  sorrows  are  softened  by  the 
kindness,  the  justice  of  Mary  Ellen  Wright,  pro- 
bation officer,  and  her  associates.  Mary  Ellen, 
a  person  whose  main  object  it  is  to  keep  "  cases  " 
out  of  the  court-room,  suffers  and  rejoices  with 
each  unfortunate  victim,  and  does  much  to 
alleviate  the  old  horror  and  depression  of  the 
machinery  of  the  law. 

YOUR  innocent  boy  is  caught — evidence 
framed  against  him— do  you  really  believe  that 
the  busy  officer  has  time  to  judge  by  character 
rather  than  by  circumstantial  evidence?  Yes! 
The  new  era  approaches.  The  new  probation 
officer,  pictured  here  so  realistically,  searches  for 
character,  circumstances,  and  "  the  thing  within  " 
with  a  depth  of  understanding  that  brings  a  hard 
dry  lump  to  your  throat,  and  a  furtive  hand- 
kerchief to  your  blurred  glasses. 

Read  this  book  and  see  for  yourself  how  Mary 
Ellen  and  her  co-workers  bring  justice  into  the 
lives  of  poor  unfortunates. 

Signing  this  order  form  brings  you  A  FRIEND 
AT  COURT  on  the  first  possible  post. 

$2.OO 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
60  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me cop ....    of  E.  G.  Stem's  and 

Leon  Stern's  A  FRIEND  AT  COURT  for  which  I  enclose 

Name     

Address      , 


THE  BURDEN  OF 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT 

RELIEF    MEASURES    TAKEN    IN 

FIFTEEN  AMERICAN  CITIES 

DURING  THE  WINTER 

OF  1921-1922 

By 
PHILIP  KLEIN 

Price  $2.00  net 


PUBLICATION    DEPARTMENT 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION 

130  EAST  22d  STREET 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


A  New  Book 


A  Live  Subject 


What  is  Professional 
Social  Work'! 

A  CLEAR  and   definite  answer   to   this 
question    and    the    reasons    for    his 
answer    by    L.    A.    Halbert,    M.    A., 
Executive   Secretary  of   the   Council 
of  Social  Agencies  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
A  colored  chart,  which  diagrams  the  field 
of  social  work  and  enumerates  the  different 
kinds   and   the   steps   involved   in   each,   ac- 
companies the  book. 

A  consistent  and  systematic  application  of 
the  author's  thesis  to  the  whole  field  of  social 
work. 

It  sets  practical  limits  and  standards  for  the 
new  profession. 

Dr.  Graham  Taylor  says  in  the  Introduc- 
tion :  "  His  clear  and  concise  little  volume 
will  be  welcomed  alike  by  the  worker  on  the 
field,  the  executive  in  the  office  and  the  donor 
and  director." 

Price,  $1.50  postpaid  of 
The  Survey,  112   East   19th  St.,  New  York 
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UN    FITCH,    long   the   indus- 
ial   editor  of   The   Survey,   is 
teaching    in    the    New    York 
1  of  Social  Work.    His  vigor- 
comment    on    the    twelve-hour 
n  steel   (p.  320)   grows  out  of 
y   fifteen   years'    keen    interest 
at  problem,  dating  back  to  the 
urgh  Survey  and  his  book  on 
Steel  Workers. 

LIAM  H.  MATTHEWS  does 
it  comfortably  into  any  brief 
of  introduction.  His  service 
irector  of  the  department  of 
y  welfare  in  the  New  York 
ciation  for  Improving  the  Con- 
n  of  the  Poor  has  been  charac- 
ed  by  a  fertility  of  initiative 
i  has  flowered  especially  in 
ructive  contributions  toward 
pecial  problems  of  alcoholism, 
ployment,  and  fresh  air  (p. 
Incidentally,  Mr.  Matthews 
d  in  1912  as  secretary  to  the 
lolders'  committee  of  the  Steel 
oration  to  which  Mr.  Fitch 
s.  

THE  REPORTERS  who  inter- 

:he  polyphloesboean  assemblage 
Washington,  all  are  members  of 
ditorial  staff  with  the  exception 
arl  de  Schweinitz,  the  secretary 
e  Philadelphia  Society  for  Or- 
zing  Charity,  and  himself  a 
:er  at  the  evening  general  ses- 
on  the  Home.  We  record  the 
because  he  was  too  modest  to 
w  himself,  as  was  also  Dr. 
in  writing  on  the  School. 


iblished  semi-monthly  and 
'Pyright  1923  by  Survey  As- 
ciates,  Inc.,  112  East  19  St, 
ew  York. 

rice  25  cents  per  copy,  $5 
r  year.  Canadian  postage 
1  cents,  foreign  postage 
.00  extra. 

itered  as  second-class  mat- 
r,  March  25,  1909,  at  the 
•st  office,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
ider  the  act  of  March  3, 
79.  Acceptance  for  mailing 
a  special  rate  of  postage 
ovided  for  in  Section  1103, 
X  of  October  3,  1917,  au- 
orized  on  June  26,  1918. 
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NEW  JEKSBY  CONFERENCE  Off  OVERSEERS  OF  POOR:  Atlantic 
City,  June  15-17.  President,  Harry  L.  Barck,  Hoboken. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  STUDY  OF  FEEBLEMINDED  :  Ho- 
tel Statler,  Detroit,  June  15-18.  Secretary,  B.  W.  Baker, 
M.  D.,  Laconia,  N.  H. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOE  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  COLORED 
PEOPLE  :  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  June  15-30. 

MONTANA  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  GRADUATE  NURSES  :  Mls- 
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BKRCOLOSIS  ASSOCIATION  :  Santa  Barbara,  June  18-23. 
Secretary,  Edythe  Tate-Thompson,  418  Grifflth-McKenzle 
Building,  Fresno. 

WYOMING  STATE  NURSES'  ASSOCIATION  :  Annual  Meeting, 
Cheyenne,  June  21-22.  Secretary,  Ida  May  Stanley,  R.  N., 
Wyoming  General  Hospital,  Rock  Springs. 

OREGON  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORKERS  :  Port- 
land, June  23-25.  President,  James  E.  Brockway,  131  East 
19  St..  Portland. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  HEALTH  OFFICERS  AND 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES  :  Annual  Meeting.  Grand  Union 
Hotel,  Saratoga  Springs,  June  26-28.  Secretary,  Hermann 
M.  Biggs,  M.D.,  State  Department  of  Health,  Albany. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  AND  WORLD  CONFERENCE 
ON  CHILD  WELFARE  :  Oakland  and  San  Francisco,  June 
28-July  6.  Secretary,  J.  W.  Crabtree,  1201  Sixteenth  St., 
Washington. 

PRO  GALLIA  CONFERENCE  OR  THE  CONVENTION  OF  SOCIAL 
WORKERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  FIELD  :  La  Haye-Mal- 
herbe,  France,  July  1-14.  Secretary,  Mme.  Rene  Mont- 
mort,  Lyceum  Club,  Rue  Tonthievre,  Paris. 


WRITES  an  anonymous  corre- 
spondent— a  K.  K.  K.? — from 
Louisiana:  "It  is  really  pathetic  to 
the  average  man,  to  see  how  igno- 
rant our  newspaper  and  magazine 
editors  are  concerning  the  plain 
conditions  of  everyday  life.  Wit- 
ness this  statement  in  The  Survey 
of  June  1,  1923 : 

" '  The  astonishing  increase  in 
church  membership  in  the  United 
States,  recently  made  public  by  the 
Federal  Council,  does  not  permit 
Klan  activities  as  an  explanation. 
For  one  thing,  the  largest  increase 
is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.' 

"Wake  up,  'Rip  Van.'  More 
Catholics  have  been  received  into 
the  Catholic  Church  in  Louis- 
iana since  the  Klan  was  made 
known,  than  in  its  previous  history, 
in  the  same  period  of  time.  And 
this  is  perfectly  natural.  It  is  such 
dense  ignorance  as  this  as  well  as 
misrepresentation  on  the  part  of  our 
editors,  which  is  sending  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  thoughtful  Amer- 
icans into  the  Klan.  If  New  York 
only  knew  what  the  average  Amer- 
ican outside  of  its  corporation  limits 
was  thinking  of  its  ideals,  it  would 
go  way  back  and  sit  down,  at  least 
for  a  _while.  If  New  York  con- 
tinues its  present  unAmerican  prop- 
aganda and  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  continues  on  its  way  of  Chris- 
tian ideals — well!  A  quarter  of  a 
century  will  tell  a  different  story. 
Wake  up,  Old  Top." 
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SOCIAL  WORK  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  YESTERDAY 


The  sixteenth  century  artist  has  been  almost  as  successful  as 
the  program  committee  of  the  Washington  conference,  in  bring- 
ing together  representatives  of  all  the  specialized  fields  of  philan- 
thropic effort.  Material  relief  predominates)  the  breadlines 
might  envy  the  simplicity  and  precision  of  the  prevailing  dietary 
formula.  But  one  must  not  overlook  the  friendly  visitors  en- 
gaged in  jail  inspection,  the  hospitable  appearance  of  the  munic- 
ipal lodging  house  next  the  church,  or  the  visiting  nurse  going  her 
rounds.  The  orphans  are  apparently  in  excellent  physical  condi- 
tion, and  sweet  charity  herself,  tacitly  urging  those  about  her  to 
have  a  heart,  would  be  welcomed  by  any  community  chest  cam- 
paign manager.  For  a  translation  of  the  Latin  legend,  readers 
•are  referred  to  any  ex-president  of  the  National  Conference. 
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The   Common  Welfare 


"^P  "T"HEN  the  French  marched  on  the  Ruhr,  the 
^k  /  city  fathers  of  Leipzig  evidently  feared  a  repe- 
U  ^y  tition  of  Napoleon's  occupation  of  practically 
the  whole  of  Germany,  of  which  the  nearby 
lefield  is  a  constant  reminder  to  them.  Anyhow  they 
red  the  dismounting  and  storing  of  every  statue  made 
•on  or  bronze  for  safe  keeping.  And  now  the  Sozial- 
•he  Monatshefte,  irreverent  perhaps  but  enchanted  by 
vista  of  a  city  emptied  of  its  over-life-size  bric-a-brac, 
nents :  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  days  of  security 
rn  the  artistic  consciousness  of  the  public  will  have  ad- 
ed  sufficiently  to  make  possible  a  permanent  abandon- 
t  of  these  adornments  and  the  use  of  their  material  for 
r  purposes.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  further,  that  the  example 
«tpzig  will  find  imitation."  All  those  in  favor — 


MERICAN  college  communities  have  seldom  seen  the 
full  flowering  of  that  town  and  gown  feud  which 
ens  the  history  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  evidences 
they  have  accepted  the  role  of  responsible  citizens  and 
ibors  are  still  too  limited.  For  this  reason  the  rural 
celebration  on  the  annual  Township  Day  of  Dutchess 
ity,  New  York,  has  special  point.  The  program, 
iged  with  the  advice  of  the  American  Child  Health 
ciation,  was  in  charge  of  a  committee  representing  the 
len's  City  and  Country  Clubs  of  Poughkeepsie  and 
ar  College.  The  addresses,  by  specialists  in  the  field 
ild  health,  were  given  in  the  Students'  Building  on  the 
ir  campus,  where  children  from  one  of  the  country 
Is  demonstrated  their  daily  "  Trip  to  Healthland,"  and 
red  the  exhibits  which  the  college  girls  had  made  to 
rate  the  pedagogical  discussions.  More  than  two  hun- 
teachers  of  the  county  came  to  see  and  learn,  and  the 
:y  board  of  education  has  asked  the  committee  to  repeat 
irogram  in  another  district,  while  a  normal  school 
te  is  clamoring  for  a  similar  demonstration  before  its 
er-training  classes.  For  some  years  Vassar  students 
worked  on  a  joint  college  and  township  committee  for 
'c  health,  and  members  of  the  faculty  have  taken  an 
i:  share  of  the  responsibility  and  work  for  Poughkeepsie's 


community  theater  and  similar  enterprises.  To  throw  open 
the  hospitality  and  resources  of  the  college  to  the  teachers 
in  an  effort  to  promote  child  health  seems  an  especially 
happy  way  to  express  a  community  of  interest  in  the  well- 
being  of  neighbors  in  that  beautiful  Dutchess  countryside. 


AN  interesting  bit  of  international  tooperation  is 
announced  by  the  International  Labor  Office.  It  does 
not  affect  a  very  large  number  of  workers,  but  is  one  of  the 
first  steps  in  the  practical  application  of  the  desire  for 
reciprocal  agreements  in  the  treatment  of  immigrant  wage- 
earners  expressed  by  one  of  the  international  labor  confer- 
ences. Credit  for  this  apparently  belongs  to  the  Swedish 
Unemployment  Commission  which,  through  the  Swedish 
Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs,  has  secured  a  reply  from  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  favorable  to  a  plan  for  according  the 
terms  of  the  respective  unemployment  insurance  laws  in  the 
two  countries  to  residents  of  the  other  nationality.  The 
Swiss  government  merely  reserves  the  right  to  reconsider 
this  arrangement  in  case  the  actual  terms  of  the  present 
unemployment  insurance  laws  in  either  of  the  countries  are 
modified  by  subsequent  legislation.  Incidentally,  this  ques- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  non-naturalized  alien  wage-earners 
in  a  state  system  of  insurance  or  benefits  is  one  of  the  diffi- 
culties, though  not  an  unsurmountable  one,  of  the  adoption 
of  state  social  insurance  schemes  in  the  United  States  where 
the  proportion  of  immigrant  wage-earners  is  so  much 
greater  than  in  European  countries. 


ffT^HIS  idea  of  always  being  a  poor  working  girl  is 
A  nonsense.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  working  girl 
should  be  poor."  Rose  Schneidermann  threw  out  this  sug- 
gestion during  the  last  moments  of  the  conference  called  by 
the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League  in  Washing- 
ton to  discuss  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  minimum 
wage  law  for  women.  It  is  strange  that  this  proposition 
should  have  gone  through  the  press  of  the  country  with 
such  explosive  force;  whether  a  wage  below  the  point  of 
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decent  living  is  a  bad  thing  for  women  is  hardly  the  ques- 
tion. The  conference  was  busy  with  just  one  thing — find- 
ing out  how  to  prevent  the  working  girl's  being  poor.  The 
minimum  wage  laws  have  done  it  to  a  certain  extent.  As 
Mary  Anderson,  director  of  the  Women's  Bureau,  said: 

States  without  minimum  wage  laws  have  lower  wages  for 
women  than  states  having  minimum  wage  laws.  ...  In 
every  instance  so  far  as  investigations  have  gone,  the  minimum 
wage  law  raised  the  wages  of  the  women  workers  to  whom  it 
applied  .  .  .  which  shows  that  the  law  is  necessary  if 
standards  approaching  a  living  wage  are  to  be  secured. 

"  Individually  we  have  no  chance  at  all,"  said  Miss 
Schneidermann.  "  There  is  no  equality  of  contract  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  individual  worker.  ...  I 
want  to  say  to  the  women  of  the  District  of  Columbia  whose 
wages  have  been  reduced  that  they  don't  have  to  accept 
those  wage  cuts.  If  they  would  stand  together  for  a  single 
day  they  would  not  need  to  suffer."  And  Samuel  Gompers 
stressed  the  same  thing: 

I  appeal  to  you  to  carry  to  the  women  workers  the  message  that 
their  greatest  hope  must  come  through  organization.  They 
must  have  organization  to  protect  themselves,  they  must  have 
organization  to  secure  laws,  they  must  have  organization  to 
see  that  the  laws  are  enforced. 


NO  matter  what  President  Harding  and  other  spokes- 
men of  the  government  may  say,  the  widespread  feel- 
ing that  the  offenders  against  the  Espionage  Act  who  lan- 
guish in  our  federal  prisons  are  political  prisoners  and  not 
common  criminals  persists  and  grows  deeper  with  each  pass- 
ing month.  Five  governors,  eleven  college  presidents  and 
enough  other  prominent  citizens  to  command  attention  in 
every  section  of  our  national  life  have  presented  a  new  peti- 
tion to  the  President  urging  the  release  of  these  men.  In  it 
they  say  that  "  adherents  of  the  most  divergent  schools  of 
thought  and  politics  have  joined  together  in  asking  the 
release  of  all  the  remaining  free-speech  prisoners,"  an 
expression,  repeated  in  another  part  of  the  document,  with 
which  they  clearly  oppose  the  view  adopted  by  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  that  these  men  are  guilty  of  acts  of  moral 
turpitude.  But  the  petitioners  in  this  case  commit  a  curious 
error  in  stating  as  one  of  their  motives  the  "  belief  that  the 
United  States  should  not  stoop  to  the  methods  of  Old  World 
despotism  in  suppressing  free  speech."  The  fact  is  that  all 
European  governments,  whether  we  regard  them  as  demo- 
cratic or  despotic,  have  long  since  set  free  their  war-time 
prisoners  of  this  class. 


ate 


movements  regularly  outrun  the  process  of  train- 
ing  personnel.  The  community  chest  or  council  of 
social  agencies  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  pieces  of  social 
apparatus  ever  set  up ;  it  demands  a  sure  hand  at  the  control. 
Yet  more  than  one  city  has  blithely  entrusted  this  complex 
task  to  a  good  mixer  or  a  likely  chamber  of  commerce  secre- 
tary or  an  aggressive  promoter — only  to  pay  the  price  in 
hasty  organization  and  ultimate  disaster.  The  American 
Association  for  Community  Organization  has  attacked  this 
problem  of  personnel,  not  only  by  facilitating  the  apprentice- 
ship system  of  training,  but  by  planning  for  the  coming 
months  a  special  course  in  which  not  more  than  twenty 
qualified  men  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  instructors  who  them- 
selves know  the  principles  of  sound  administration.  The 


eight-weeks  term  will  begin  on  July  9  at  Ohio  Sta 
versity ;  the  teaching  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Allen  T.  ] 
of  the  National  Information  Bureau,  Rowland  Hayne: 
Raymond  Clapp  of  Cleveland,  Elwood  Street  of  St.  '. 
and  William  J.  Norton  of  Detroit.  Social  finance  an 
conduct  of  the  joint  campaign,  the  collective  plannir 
community  social  work,  joint  budget  making  and  coi 
the  internal  administration  of  a  welfare  federation, 
methods  of  education  and  publicity,  will  be  the  sul 
covered.  Detailed  information  may  be  had  from 
National  Information  Bureau,  i  Madison  Ave.,  Nev 


AN  excellent  beginning  in  Hubert  Work's  administr 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  record* 
The  Survey  for  May  15.  The  conciliatory  attitude  whi 
showed  in  the  matter  of  the  national  forests  also  appea 
his  first  action  on  that  troublesome  child  of  his  fami 
bureaus,  the  Indian  Bureau.  In  the  list  of  a  hundred  o 
foremost  friends  and  advocates  of  the  American  I) 
invited  by  the  secretary  to  form  an  advisory  council  t 
Department  of  the  Interior,  we  discover  the  names  of 
and  women  who  have  been  outspoken  in  criticising  sor 
its  actions  in  the  past.  "  For  many  years,"  he  says  i: 
letter  of  invitation,  "  the  government  has  been  charged  i 
mittently  with  having  no  policy,  or  with  exploiting 
Indian,  or  with  acquiescing  in  his  extinction,  or  with 
mitting  the  dissipation  of  his  wealth."  The  formatior 
administration  of  Indian  policy  "  must  be  modifie 
respects  details  from  time  to  time  to  meet  change  in  c 
tions,  and  we  can  at  least  approach  the  problems  inv 
with  an  open  mind,  ready  to  meet  new  situations  and 
duties  as  they  arise."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ad\ 
council  will  prove  as  competent  in  constructive  helpfi 
to  the  department  as  some  of  its  members  have  proved 
erto  in  exposing  defects  in  its  policy  and  methods. 


6  (  A  PPEAL  letters  don't  get  read  "  is  the  wailing  r 
-L~\.  from  financial  secretaries  everywhere.  One  r 
is  that  the  mails  are  too  full  of  competitors.  By  way  c 
ample,  we  find  in  our  heap  of  letters  this  morning  a  m 
envelope  with  two  printed  enclosures.  One  is  headed  " 
for  Moving  Picture  Films  of  the  Bible  Life  of  Christ,  ' 
of  Nazareth.'  "  "  The  project  of  filming  the  bible  li 
Jesus,"  the  circular  continues,  "  from  his  romantic  and  s 
ual  birth  to  his  Tragic  crucifixion  on  the  cross  bet 
two  thieves  and  his  superb  resurrection  from  the  gra 
announced  by  Maratime  Co.  of  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S. 
scriptions,  Donations  and  Investments  are  requested  foi 
purpose.  .  .  .  The  Christ-film  is  considered  to 
greatest  and  grandest  moving  picture  project  of  the  agt 
perts  believe  it  will  be  a  sensational  '  Money  Maker '  t 
vestors  fortunate  enough  to  '  Get-in-on-the-ground-f 
before  '  the  gates  are  closed."  .  .  .  The  financial 
personal  support  of  all  parties  interested  in  these  fill 
requested  and  both  small  and  large  contributions  are  de 
.  .  .  This  is  both  a  religious  duty  and  we  believe  a 
investment."  The  second  enclosure,  also  from  the  Mar: 
Company,  begins  thus :  "  Dog,  Cat,  Poultry,  Rabbit,  Pi 
etc.  Association  Club  Movement:  Bids  for  Shares  Des 
Stock  in  Animals  considered  as  part  or  full  Payme 
What  chance  has  the  next  letter  after  these? 
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Freedom  of  Contract 

*HE   Supreme   Court  is  once  more  committed   to  the 

defence  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual.     Nebraska 

eed  that  the  German  language  should  not  be  taught  in 

public,  private  or  parochial  school  below  the  eighth 
[e.  Robert  T.  Meyer,  teacher  in  a  parochial  school,  was 
ricted  of  violating  this  law.  The  supreme  court  of  the 
:  affirmed  the  conviction.  But  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
ted  States  has  just  declared  the  law  under  which,  the 
iction  was  obtained  to  be  unconstitutional.  The  deci- 

is  based  on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment :  "  No  state 
I  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without 
process  of  law."  The  majority  opinion,  by  Justice  Mc- 
nolds,  says: 

Tiile  this  court  has  not  attempted  to  define  with  exactness 
liberty  thus  guaranteed.  .  .  .  without  doubt  it  denotes 
merely  freedom  from  bodily  restraints  but  also  the  right  of 
ndividual  to  contract,  to  engage  in  any  one  of  the  common 
pations  of  life,  to  acquire  useful  knowledge,  to  worship  God 
rding  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  to  marry,  estab- 
a  home  and  bring  up  children  and,  in  general,  to  enjoy  those 
leges  long  recognized  by  common  law  as  essential  to  the 
rly  pursuit  and  happiness  of  the  free  man. 

he  question  at  issue  was  not  so  much  the  desirability  or 
isirability  of  German  as  a  subject  of  study  in  the  schools, 
lentally,  that  question  was  settled,  of  course,  and  a 
of  stupid,  wartime  legislation  was  wiped  off  the  books, 
the  right  of  the  teacher  to  teach  (the  right  of  the  Ger- 
teacher  to  teach  German)  is  an  economic  right  guaran- 
to  the  individual  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  not 
;  infringed  without  due  process  of  law — which  in  this 
would  probably  mean  a  further  amending  of  the  con- 
tion.  Hence,  the  decision  really  rests  back  upon  the 
.  political  and  economic  tenet  in  the  faith  of  the  present 
t,  that  the  right  of  the  freedom  of  contract  is  never  to  be 
ly  infringed. 

le  Nebraska  defendant  is  not  to  be  estopped  from  mak- 
is  living  in  the  one  way  open  to  him,  teaching  German, 
ar  efforts  of  twenty  other  states  to  take  their  means 
relihood  away  from  teachers  are  included  in  this  decree 
[constitutionality.  So,  the  very  same  reasoning  that  in- 
.  that  Willie  Lyons  should  be  permitted  to  work  at 
wage  she  could  freely  exact  from  her  employer,  comes 
permit  Robert  T.  Meyer  to  teach  German  to  any  one 
ebraska,  or  elsewhere,  who  will  employ  him.  As  was 
ave  been  expected,  Justice  Holmes  dissented.  He 
'ht  that  issues  more  important  than  that  of  the  freedom 
attract  were  involved.  He  thought  the  state  might 
be  left  free  to  make  sure  that  all  children  should  be 
it  English  in  the  elementary  years,  even  though  some 
ers  should  be  left  without  employment. 

In  the  Yosemite 

'-FORE  the  national  conference  delegates  had  left  the 
theaters  and  churches  of  Washington  California  social 
ers  had  already  gathered  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  for 
tate  conference,  May  22-26.  Meetings  were  held  in 
pen,  under  the  trees  by  day,  around  a  blazing  camp- 
>y  night,  always  with  the  rush  and  roar  of  the  Yose- 
Falls  as  an  undertone. 

ic  conference  paid  its  respects  to  the  outdoors  in  Dr. 
am  Frederic  Bade's  opening  address  on  Man  and  Na- 
-an  Appreciation  of  John  Muir,  and  a  bronze  tablet 
boulder  near  the  falls,  where  Muir's  cabin  stood,  is  to 


perpetuate  its  appreciation.  To  the  regular  sections  on  de- 
linquency, education,  recreation,  family  and  child  welfare, 
health,  and  industrial  problems,  was  added  another:  organi- 
zation and  administration.  Community  chest  organization 
problems  were  fully  discussed.  One  session  was  given  to 
the  problems  of  the  normal  girl.  Special  attention  was 
paid  to  school  attendance  and  vocational  training  of  Indian, 
Mexican  and  Negro  children.  Discussion  was  spirited, 
often  spilling  over  from  the  morning  sessions  into  adjourned 
meetings  in  the  afternoon. 

Besides  the  460  registered  California  delegates,  twenty- 
one  came  overland  by  motor  from  Oregon,  and  joined  in 
preliminary  steps  toward  the  organization  of  a  Pacific  Coast 
Conference.  A  committee  on  plan  of  organization  was  ap- 
pointed and  Oregon  and  Washington  were  invited  to  assume 
part  of  the  salary  of  the  permanent  secretary  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Conference,  as  a  step  toward  setting  up  a  joint  ad- 
ministration. It  is -proposed  that  separate  state  conferences 
and  the  entire  coast  group  meet  in  alternate  years,  the  first 
joint  session  to  be  held  in  1924  or  1925.  Both  coast  and 
state  meetings  are  to  be  held  at  times  when  eastern  speakers 
can  be  present. 

Norman  Martin  of  Los  Angeles  was  elected  president; 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Sloss  of  San  Francisco,  vice-president. 

Working  Wives 

OHOULD  a  married  woman  work?  The  question  is  so 
*J  often  asked  with  entire  seriousness,  and  so  often  pre- 
cipitates heated  controversy,  that  its  absurdity  is  forgotten. 
Married  women,  of  course,  have  always  worked.  They 
have  shared  in  the  support  of  the  family  through  their  labor, 
if  not  through  their  wages.  If  smaller  families  and  com- 
mercial agencies  which  will  assume — for  a  price — many  of 
the  functions  usually  grouped  together  as  housework  have 
made  it  possible  for  wives  and  mothers  to  become  wage- 
earners,  the  new  question  is  not,  Shall  wives  work?  but, 
Where  shall  wives  work? 

Between  1910  and  1920  the  increase  of  women  in  industry 
was  7  per  cent.  But  the  increase  of  married  women  in  indus- 
try was  41  per  cent.  Increasingly  wives  are  working  for 
wages  rather  than  without  them.  The  problem  has  come 
officially  to  the  attention  of  a  group  of  banking  executives 
in  New  York,  who  declare  that  they  will  employ  only  single 
women  or  widows,  because  they  "  get  the  most  efficient 
service  from  women  whose  work  is  prompted  by  the  urge 
of  necessity,"  and  that  "  women  who  have  husbands  to  sup- 
port them  are  too  independent  and  hard  to  manage."  It  is 
of  course  a  debatable  question  whether  the  wives  of  bank 
clerks  are  any  less  under  the  urge  of  necessity  than 
their  husbands.  But  it  is  a  fact,  and  a  pertinent  one,  that  a 
married  woman  who  has  been  trained  to  hold  a  job  has  a 
certain  amount  of  free  choice  which  affects  her  attitude 
toward  her  office  task.  Home  and  the  office  are  always 
potential  competitors.  If  the  job  ^becomes  intolerable  she 
can  fall  back  on  the  home — a  poor  thing,  perhaps,  but  her 
own — and  take  on  the  duties  of  dressmaker,  cook,  laundress, 
nurse  and  what-not  imposed  on  the  wife  by  the  average 
budget  of  the  family  which  depends  on  one  wage-earner. 
When  the  nerve-racking  detail  and  the  isolation  of  home 
life  prove  too  much,  she  may  again  permit  herself  the  luxury 
of  specialization,  or  fixed  hours,  or  luncheons  which  she 
herself  has  not  cooked  and  hats  which  she  herself  has  not 
trimmed,  and  return  to  a  job.  Naturally  it  upsets  the 
employer  to  watch  this  kind  of  a  dance  from  the  frying 
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pan  into  the  fire  and  out  again,  and  he  prefers  the  "  unsup- 
ported "  spinster  or  widow  who  must  fry  willy-nilly. 

But  until  we  have  Robots,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  stable 
interest  in  work  can  be  established  unless  the  worker  is  able 
to  choose  not  between  evils,  but  between  desirable  goods. 
This  will  not  be  the  case  until  homemaking  can  be  carried 
on  under  decent  professional  standards  with  an  adequate 
income  (whether  that  be  earned  entirely  by  the  husband, 
or  be  supplemented  by  some  sort  of  state  allowance  for  the 
task  of  bringing  up  children)  and  until  some  allowance  be 
made,  in  the  routine  of  factory  and  office  work  which  is  open 
to  the  ordinary  woman,  for  the  initiative  and  responsibility 
which  still  exist  in  such  overwhelming  degree  in  the  home. 

One  fear  of  the  bankers  is  this:  "A  working  wife  often 
deadens  ambition  in  a  man.  If  he  knows  his  wife  is  earn- 
ing money  just  as  he  earns  it,  it  encourages  him  to  laziness. 
.  .  .  Her  husband  becomes  a  parasite,  without  stamina  or  self- 
respect."  Is  this  a  fair  picture  of  the  American  husband? 
Have  the  domestic  tyrant  and  the  upstanding  hero  of  weekly 
fiction  alike  followed  the  trail  of  the  dodo?  And,  in  any 
case,  is  the  parasitic  husband  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
parasitic  wife,  if  we  must  assume  that  one  spouse  will  become 
a  parasite  when  the  other  can  earn  enough  for  two?  The 
common  sense  answer  is  that  he  rarely  does.  The  eugenist 
might  offer,  as  alternative,  to  marry  potential  parasites  to  one 
another  so  that  they  may  perish  through  their  own  help- 
lessness and  cause  the  breed  to  become  extinct. 

Steel  and  Scripture 

ONE  day  last  week  brought  three  disconnected  bits  of 
evidence  to  The  Survey  office  which,  if  they  are  not 
disconcerting,  at  any  rate  open  up  an  interesting  question: 
Is  there  a  movement  on  foot  in  America  to  use  formal 
religion  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  existing  economic 
status  ?  A  visitor  from  the  West  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
large  business  interests  are  supporting  and  encouraging  the 
fundamentalist  movement  within  the  churches  because  it 
turns  its  back  to,  and  even  denounces  at  times,  movements 
for  social  reform.  A  little  later,  in  a  discussion  on  Mexico, 
an  authority  on  the  history  and  condition  of  that  country 
declared  that  those  who  speak  of  a  succession  of  revolutions 
in  Mexico  during  the  nineteenth  century  are  mistaken ;  that 
in  fact  there  has  been  only  one  long-continued  revolution  of 
the  people  against  the  oppression  of  landlordism  and  the 
church,  a  revolution  now  entering  what  seems  its  final  stage. 
The  evening  paper  brought  Judge  Gary's  report  embalming 
the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  and  his  accom- 
panying address,  in  which  he  prescribed  the  Bible  as  an 
antidote  to  economic  and  political  controversy.  Now  comes 
the  announcement  of  a  new  body,  called  the  National 
Church  Attendance  Movement,  with  a  budget  of  $200,000 
for  expenditure  on  propaganda  in  the  present  year,  to  interest 
American  business  men,  and  especially  industrial  employes, 
in  church  attendance.  A  circular  letter  states  that  "people 
who  go  to  church  seldom  commit  crimes  against  society  or 
engage  in  Bolshevik  activities  " ;  and  pictures  the  church  as 
the  "  protectorate  for  American  industrial  enterprises." 

The  new  body  might  well  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Steel 
Corporation's  publicity  service.  The  judge's  leanings  may 
or  may  not  be  with  the  fundamentalists,  but  his  overtures 
toward  the  small  town  minister  are  perennial.  Go  to  any 
county  seat,  west  or  east  or  south,  and  talk  with  men  of  the 
cloth  who  may  be  supposed  to  mold  local  public  opinion, 
and  they  will  tell  you  of  the  receipt  of  neat  pamphlets  from 


71  Broadway,  which  reach  them  with  tidings  of  i 
benevolence  of  the  Steel  Corporation  and  all  its  wor 
What  better  foil  to  a  report  adverse  to  a  change  from  I 
twelve-hour  shift  than  a  homily  on  the  worth  of  holy  w 
from  a  great  business  executive ! 

To  the   Colonies 

A  BRITISH  visitor  the  other  day  described,  with  hum 
ous  exaggeration,  a  recent  meeting  of  "  best  mind 
in  London  to  consider  means  of  meeting  the  unemploym 
situation.  A  prominent  financier,  invited  to  give  exp 
advice,  hummed  and  hawed  for  a  long  time,  trying  not 
commit  himself  on  questions  directly  put  to  him,  and  fina 
after  making  sure  that  nothing  he  was  going  to  say  woi 
be  published,  blurted  out  that  in  his  opinion  there  was 
remedy  except  reducing  the  population  of  the  British  Is 
by  some  ten  million  people.  He  did  not,  apparently,  in 
cate  how  this  measure  of  economic  sanitation  was  to 
brought  about;  but  there  are  indications  that  he  is  not  al< 
in  the  view  he  expressed. 

All  sorts  of  schemes  for  aiding  emigration  are  being  i 
cussed.  A  scheme  recently  inaugurated  by  the  British  M 
istry  of  Labor  for  aiding  the  emigration  to  Australia 
boys  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age  bean 
curious  resemblance  to  ideas  in  vogue  when  Malthusian 
was  at  its  height.  Under  this  scheme,  applicants  who  f 
sent  themselves  at  a  labor  exchange  are  examined  ; 
approved  by  the  local  Juvenile  Employment  Committee  ; 
then  sent  to  the  Australian  authorities  in  London  for  a  fi 
o.k.  It  is  intended  for  the  present  to  send  about  five  h 
dred  boys  a  month  to  be  settled  mainly  in  Queensland.  O 
third  of  the  passage  money  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  Brit: 
one-third  by  the  Australian  government,  and  the  remain 
third  by  the  boys  themselves.  They  will  be  apprenticed 
employers  under  the  guardianship  and  general  supervision 
the  State  Commissioner  of  Crown  Lands  and  Immigrati 
who  will  collect  about  two-thirds  of  their  wages  for  a  f« 
from  "which  payments  will  be  made  for  clothing  and  ot 
necessities  and  to  repay  the  passage  money,  the  remain 
to  be  paid  back  at  the  end  of  the  apprenticeship  term.  Tb 
who  qualify  as  likely  to  succeed  in  farming,  in  addition 
their  own  compulsory  savings,  will  receive  loans  from 
state,  up  to  £1,000,  to  establish  them  on  farms  of  their  01 

Statistical  Specters 

IF  ghosts  are  wont  to  flee  the  light,  a  number  of  spec! 
which  are  constantly  lurking  in  public  places  at  the  b 
and  call  of  prejudice  should  be  laid  by  Census  Monograpl 
recently  off  the  presses.  William  S.  Rossiter,  who  interpi 
the  changes  in  American  population  between  1910  and  19 
finds,  for  example,  that  in  1920  there  were  about  I73,( 
Japanese  and  Chinese  in  the  United  States.  They  1 
increased  by  29,000  since  1910.  But  in  that  same  dec 
the  number  of  native  whites  increased  by  7,250,000,  or  t 
hundred  and  fifty-fold.  Where  is  the  yellow  peril? 

Similarly,  the  Negroes,  who  composed  one-fifth  of 
population  at  the  time  of  the  first  census  in  1 790,  now  0 
stitute  only  a  tenth.     Banish  the  rising  tide  of  color! 

The  net  increase  in  the  foreign-born  population   in 
decade    was    367,209.      Contrasted    with    the    addition 
7,250,000  millions  of  native-born  Americans  (almost  half 
them  of  native  parentage)  this  should  cause  little  stir  in 
melting  pot. 
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Perversely  enough,  despite  alarmist  and  movie  traditions, 
*se  true  and  original  Americans,  the  Indians,  and  the 
>cendants  of  Revolutionary  stock  are  increasing  in  most 
the  states.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  serious  decreases 
other  states  offset  the  gain,  and  result  in  a  slight  loss  for 
:  whole  country.  But  the  best  conclusions  to  be  drawn 
>m  the  last  census  show  that  there  are  about  48,000,000 
•sons  in  the  United  States  who  are  descendants  of  the 
00,000  enumerated  in  1790,  without  admixture  of  immi- 
int  blood,  and  that  the  native  white  stock  of  the  whole 
ion  is  increasing  at  the  very  normal  rate  of  n  or  12  per 
it  a  decade,  substantially  the  same  increase  as  among  the 
lilar  populations  of  England  and  Scotland.  Between  1910 
I  1920  no  less  than  55  of  the  68  cities  of  more  than  100,- 
)  population  in  1920,  among  them  New  York,  Chicago 
I  Philadelphia,  showed  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of 
ive  whites  of  native  parentage. 

vVith  some  of  the  ghosts  out  of  the  way  there  is  an  oppor- 
iity  to  look  more  closely  at  some  of  the  specific  points 
ere  population  problems  are  acute.    No  one  would  gainsay 
painful  questions  of  racial  adjustment  which  must  arise 
ancient  whaling  port  of  New  Bedford  or  in  Fall  River, 
ach  of  which  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants  now 
claim  native  parentage.     New  York  has  a  problem  of 
ther  sort.     By  a  kind  of  mockery  that  city  of  asphalted 
fons  has  become  the  city  of  childhood  and  youth,  out- 
>ping  in  this  respect   all   the  other  large  cities  of  the 
itry.    Tabulations  by  the  New  York  1920  Census  Corn- 
tee.  show,  for  example,  that  in  Bronx  borough  there  are 
boys  of  less  than  twenty  to  each  1,000  males  of  native 
:ntage,  603  to  each  1,000  of  foreign  parentage,  and  575 
:ach  1,000  of  mixed  parentage.    The  statistics  for  girls 
substantially  the  same.     The  urban  population  of  the 
ile  country  shows  only  358  boys  and  girls  under  twenty 
ach   i  ,000  of  population  ;  the  rural  districts  show  459 
the  same  population. 

$o  mere  numbers,  however,  can  picture  the  problem 
ch  rises  hydra-headed  out  of  overcrowded  and  double- 
ion  schools,  of  street  accidents,  of  overflowing  tenements 
soaring  rents,  of  the  constant  stream  of  boys  and  girls 
>se  efforts  to  find  adventure  and  variety  bring  them 
icr  or  later  through  the  juvenile  courts.  The  solution 
it  be  as  varied  as  the  facets  of  the  problem:  there  is  no 
;le  way  to  provide  the  spacious  opportunities  which  are 
ntial  to  the  physical  and  psychical  development  of  those 
sens  of  New  York  who  are  most  in  need  of  health,  edu- 
on  and  recreation  and  least  able  to  wrest  these  good 
gs  for  themselves  out  of  the  city's  huddled  life. 

California  Marches  Backward 


issue  in  California,  where  the  public  utility  corpora- 
tions and  the  governor  have  been  ranged  squarely 
nst  the  welfare  boards  and  social  workers  of  the  state, 
been  decided.  The  corporations  win. 
n  The  Survey  for  April  15  was  summarized  the  des- 
ite  situation  in  which  the  California  state  agencies  for 
fare  and  education  were  placed  by  the  governor's  "  econ- 
"  budget.  The  state  apparatus  for  dealing  progressively 
i  a  number  of  complex  and  difficult  social  problems  was 
ilessly  sacrificed  so  that  the  utility  corporations,  which 
all  the  state  taxes,  might  save  money.  After  a  stubborn 
t,  in  which  a  majority  in  both  houses  was  ranged  against 
governor,  the  original  budget  has  finally  been  adopted 
;pt  for  slight  changes  made  by  the  governor  himself. 


The  California  law — adopted  when  Richardson  was 
elected — gives  the  governor  power  not  only  to  frame  the 
budget  for  consideration  but  to  veto  individual  items  in  the 
budget  as  it  comes  from  the  legislature,  and  it  requires  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  override  the  veto.  Such  a  vote  could  not 
be  mustered,  and  the  budget  issue  is  therefore  closed  for  the 
two-year  period  until  the  legislature  meets  again. 

How  bitter  the  contest  was  may  be  judged  from  the  fate 
of  the  Sonoma  Home  for  Delinquent  Women,  established  in 
1921  under  Governor  Stephens.  Calif ornians  considered  it 
the  first  really  constructive  agency  in  the  state  for  dealing 
with  prostitution.  Its  first  two  years  had  been  generously 
financed  by  an  appropriation  of  $365,500.  Governor  Rich- 
ardson's budget  estimate  allowed  the  Sonoma  Home  $42,970 
— a  reduction  of  nearly  90  per  cent.  The  women's  clubs 
concentrated  their  efforts  on  saving  the  institution,  and  the 
legislature  raised  the  allowance  to  $80,000.  Meanwhile 
the  main  building-  burned  down,  and  the  governor  vetoed 
the  increase  and  cut  down  his  own  estimate  to  a  beggarly 
$4,000,  on  the  ground  that  without  this  building  the  home 
could  get  along  with  a  much  smaller  operating  expense !  The 
press  was  not  slow  in  suggesting  that  more  fires  might  help 
the  governor  to  economize  in  other  directions.  Both  houses 
of  the  legislature  then  passed  a  separate  appropriation  bill 
giving  the  home  $80,000,  which  would  have  permitted  it  to 
replace  the  lost  building.  This  also  the  governor  killed. 
The  $4,000  just  pays  the  salary  of  the  present  medical 
director  and  nothing  else ;  the  Sonoma  Home  is  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  wiped  out. 

In  the  course  of  the  budget  fight  the  governor  abruptly 
dismissed  Paul  Scharrenberg  from  membership  on  the  Com- 
mission of  Immigration  and  Housing — an  act  which  sheds 
significant  light  on  the  forces  at  work  in  this  debacle  of 
California's  most  promising  hopes.  Mr.  Scharrenberg,  sec- 
retary of  the  state  Federation  of  Labor,  had  served  the  com- 
mission, like  all  its  members,  without  pay ;  his  record,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sacramento  Bee,  had  been  "  an  honor  to  him- 
self and  a  credit  to  California."  The  governor's  announced 
reason  for  retiring  him  was  that  he  had  been  "  using  his  posi- 
tion as  a  state  official  to  influence  legislation,"  referring  spe- 
cifically to  Mr.  Scharrenberg's  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  housing 
bill  in  which  the  whole  commission  was  vitally  interested. 
Simon  J.  Lubin,  Sacramento  merchant,  the  president  of  the 
commission,  promptly  issued  a  ringing  statement  in  which  he 
reminded  the  governor  that  he,  too,  had  been  lobbying — 
and  at  the  governor's  express  and  repeated  request — for  the 
same  bill.  "  In  the  name  of  consistency,  and  fair  play,"  he 
concluded,  "  let  me  call  upon  you  either  to  restore  Scharren- 
berg to  the  commission,  or  to  remove  me."  The  governor 
has  ignored  the  challenge;  his  bias  is  apparent. 

Not  content  with  crippling  most  of  the  state's  welfare 
agencies,  the  governor  secured  from  the  legislature  a  new 
law  (the  Bromley  Act)  giving  him  power  to  dismiss,  sum- 
marily and  without  charges,  the  incumbent  of  any  state  office 
not  specifically  created  by  the  state  constitution.  It  is  freely 
predicted  that  this  power — if  the  voters  of  California  permit 
— will  be  used  against  Will  C.  Wood,  state  superintendent 
of  schools  and  a  leader  in  the  fight  against  the  governor's 
budget.  He  is  persona  non  grata  with  the  Better  America 
Federation  and  the  corporations — the  top  dogs  in  California 
today.  California  voters  have  two  weapons  in  reserve,  how- 
ever— the  referendum  and  the  recall.  Efforts  to  employ  at 
least  one  of  these  weapons,  and  possibly  both,  may  be  antici- 
pated before  the  question  of  final  control  in  California  is 
settled. 


A  Confession  of  Helplessness 

The  Twelve-Hour  Day  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
By  John  A.  Fitch 


CAN  it  be  that  Judge  Gary  and  his  associates  in  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  have  no  desire 
to  be  taken  seriously  by  the  public?  Have  they  no 
appeal  but  one  of  helplessness  in  the  face  of  a  prob- 
lem that  has  been  faced  resolutely  and  effectively  everywhere 
in  the  civilized  world  except  in  the  United  States?  These 
are  questions  that  arise  inevitably 
as  one  reads  the  report  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  of  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  on  the 
Proposed  Total  Elimination  of 
the  Twelve-Hour  Day,  which 
was  presented  by  Judge  Gary, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  institute 
on  May  25.  More  than  ordinary 
care  in  preparation  and  support- 
ing data  in  abundance  might  rea- 
sonably be  expected  in  a  report 
that  comes  as  a  direct  result  of 
general  public  condemnation  of 
the  twelve-hour  policy  of  the  steel 
companies  and  from  a  committee 
that  owes  its  origin  to  a  direct 
request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  But  what  does 
the  report  reveal?  No  support- 
ing data  of  any  sort,  no  evidence 
of  any  real  investigation  of  the 
facts,  but  three  pages  of  type- 


Drawn by  Bollin  Kirby  for  the  New  York  World 
"  The   men  prefer  the  longer  hours " — Judge   Gary 


writing  expressing  the  inability  of  the  steel  companies  to  do 
anything  about  the  twelve-hour  day;  a  report  having  all  the 
earmarks  of  the  process  commonly  characterized  as  "  dic- 
tated but  not  read." 

The  report  contains  four  major  contentions.  These  are 
in  essence  as  follows  : 

The  twelve-hour  day  is  not  injurious  to  the  workers. 

The  men  prefer  to  work  twelve  hours. 

Introduction  of  the  eight-hour  day  would  increase  the  cost  of 

production  15  per  cent. 
The  present  shortage  in  labor  makes  such  a  change  impossible. 

It  would  be  easy  enough  to  refute  these  statements.  They 
need  hardly  more  than  be  stated  to  carry  their  own  refu- 
tation. The  first  is  contrary  to  what  is  suggested  by  the 
common  sense  of  mankind.  If  that  is  not  enough  it  is 
refuted  by  the  records  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion itself.  In  1912  a  report  was  made  to  the  stockholders 
of  the  corporation  by  a  committee  that  did  make  an  investi- 
gation, a  report  that  was  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  the 
corporation  policy.  "  We  are  of  the  opinion,"  said  this 
committee,  of  which  Stuyvesant  Fish  was  chairman,  "  that 
a  twelve-hour  day  of  labor,  followed  continuously  by  any 
group  of  men  for  any  considerable  number  of  years,  means 
a  decreasing  of  the  efficiency  and  a  lessening  of  the  vigor  and 
virility  of  such  men.  .  .  .  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
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twelve  hours  a  day  to  the  man  in  the  mills  means  appros 
mately  thirteen  hours  away  from  his  home  and  family- 
not  for  one  day,  but  for  all  working-days — it  leaves  bi 
scant  time  for  self-improvement,  for  companionship  with  h 
family,  for  recreation  and  leisure." 

The  contention  that  men  prefer  to  work  twelve  hou 
may  be  weighed  in  the  light 
the  fact  that  in  1919  more  th: 
300,000  steel  workers  went  i 
strike,  and  remained  out  for  sc 
eral  months,  demanding  as  o; 
of  their  two  principal  objectiv 
the  abandonment  of  the  tweh 
hour  day.  The  committee  seei 
to  have  forgotten  that.  It  see: 
also  to  have  forgotten  that  f 
tendency  of  industry  in  general 
toward  the  eight-hour  day  ai 
that  this  tendency  is  due  to  t! 
insistent  demand  of  the  workt 
themselves.  Are  we  to  suppe 
that  steel  workers  alone  have  j 
desire  for  recreation  and  sod 
pleasures  and  that  they  find  sat 
faction  in  a  working  schedi 
that  takes  so  large  a  toll  of  tht 
waking  hours  that  little  or 
time  is  left  for  these  natural  a 
necessary  activities? 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  da 
that  it  will  increase  the  cost  of  steel  manufacture  15  I 
cent  to  abolish  the  twelve-hour  day,  until  we  know  wl 
manner  of  abolishing  it  the  committee  has  in  mind.  On  th 
the  report  does  not  convey  the  slightest  inkling.  It  is  su 
cient  to  note  that  the  experience  of  the  twenty  or  more  i 
dependent  steel  companies — some  of  them  of  consideral 
size — that  are  successfully  operating  on  the  three-shift  s; 
tem  seems  to  indicate  that  a  much  smaller  additional  cost 
if  any — is  to  be  anticipated. 

There  remains  the  claim — and  this  is  the  only  content! 
that  can  possibly  be  taken  seriously — that  it  will  requ. 
60,000  more  men  in  the  industry  to  make  the  three-sh| 
system  possible,  and  that  these  are  not  to  be  found.     T 
statement   incidentally  is  the   first  explicit   admission  ei 
made  by  the  industry  as  a  whole  concerning  the  extent 
the  twelve-hour  day.    It  is  an  admission  that  at  least  I2O,C| 
men  work  on  that  schedule.    But  the  claim  that  not  enotj 
men  can  now  be  secured  to  work  twelve  hours  is  a  curi< 
one  to  come  from  the  same  committee  that  asserts  that  n 
prefer  that  working  schedule. 

If,  however,  one  is  not  ready  to  accept  the  steel  me 
theory  that  the  workers  prefer  a  twelve-hour  day,  it  may 
possible  to  accept  their  other  statement  that  there  is  now 
shortage  of  men  willing  to  work  on  that  schedule.  One  n 
agree  also  with  a  correspondent  of  a  New  York  paper  w 
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ggests  that  a  labor  shortage  in  steel  is  "  a  higher  tribute  to 
e  intelligence  of  labor  than  it  is  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
in  and  steel  industry."  But  does  any  one  outside  the  in- 
istry  suppose  that  the  refusal  of  men  to  come  into  the  indus- 
f  on  a  twelve-hour  basis  is  any  proof  that  they  would  not 
me  in  if  the  eight-hour  day  were  introduced  ? 
What  is  the  real  significance  of  this  report?  It  appears 
be  nothing  but  a  confession  of  helplessness.  We  can't  get 

1  of  the  twelve-hour  day  even  though  impoverished  Europe 
s  got  rid  of  it.     It  will  cost  too  much,  and  we  haven't 
ough  men  in  the  United  States  to  make  it  possible,  is  the 
r  of  the  steel   men;  not  the  weaklings  of  the  industry 
her,  but  of  the  men  who  are  the  very  head  and  front  of 
e  greatest  steel  enterprises  in  the  world.    Judge  Gary  needs 
take  another  look  at  that  motto  hanging  in  his  office :  "  It 
a  be  done." 

Such  an  interpretation  is  untenable.  This  is  no  cry  of 
[pless  and  baffled  men.  Its  significance  lies  in  quite  an- 
ler  direction.  This  report — this  superficial  trifling  with  a 
eat  social  question — clearly  means  that  the  major  part  of 
5  steel  industry  has  determined  to  do  nothing  in  this  mat- 
-,  of  its  own  accord.  This  becomes  the  more  apparent  in 

2  light  of  previous  statements  now  apparently  repudiated, 
hen  the  Fish  committee  recommended  to  the  United  States 
eel  Corporation  in  1912  the  abandonment  of  the  twelve- 
ur  day,  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Finance  Committee 

which  Judge  Gary  was  chairman.  This  committee  re- 
rted  in  1913  that  the  corporation  could  not  change  its 
[icy  in  this  regard  until  its  competitors  did  so.  Now  in 
23  comes  the  first  unquestioned  opportunity  to  get  around 
at  obstacle.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  united  action, 
ic  only  reason  assigned  for  continuing  the  twelve-hour  day 
1,913  was  no  longer  in  existence,  for  the  industry,  brought 
jether  on  this  question  by  the  President  himself,  could  if 
wished  have  gone  forward  as  a  unit,  with  the  question  of 
mpetition  eliminated.  But  the  industry  did  not  do  that, 
ith  the  argument  of  competition  gone,  it  chose  another. 
Two  years  ago  Judge  Gary  issued  a  statement  declaring 
it  he  hoped  to  get  rid  of  the  twelve-hour  day  in  1921. 
»Ve  have  already  eliminated  the  twelve-hour  day  in  certain 
partments,"  he  said,  "  and  shall  continue  our  efforts  in 
s  direction,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  of  making  the 
mination  of  the  twelve-hour  day  complete  during  the  next 
IT."  (New  York  Times,  May  4,  1921.) 
But  this  hope  was  not  fulfilled.  The  twelve-hour  day 
is  not  eliminated  in  1921  when  labor  was  plentiful.  Now 


it  is  claimed  it  cannot  be  eliminated  because  labor  is  scarce. 
If  it  should  again  become  plentiful,  the  report  concludes, 
"  the  members  of  this  committee  would  favor  entirely  abol- 
ishing the  twelve-hour  day  provided  the  purchasing  public 
would  be  satisfied  with  selling  prices  that  justified  it,  and 
provided  further  that  the  employes  would  consent  and  that 
industry  generally,  including  the  farmers,  would  approve." 
Here  are  conditions  enough,  but  through  the  maze  of  them 
it  is  clearly  evident  that  the  steel  industry  as  a  whole  in- 
tends to  stand  pat  on  the  twelve-hour  day.  When  labor  is 
scarce  it  can't  be  done.  When  labor  is  plentiful,  industry 
generally  "  including  the  farmers  "  will  have  to  be  consulted. 
And  since  a  plentiful  labor  supply  means  that  business  in 
general  is  poor,  it  is  probable  that  the  answer  will  be  "  we 
can't  afford  the  eight-hour  day  now.  Wait  until  prosperity 
returns."  Then  labor  is  scarce,  and  we  begin  over  again. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  difficulties  about  introducing  the 
eight-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry.  It  is  too  large  a  prop- 
osition to  be  done  in  a  moment,  and  no  sane  person  expects 
it  to  be.  But  a  beginning  can  be  made  at  any  time.  A  sin- 
cere desire  to  make  progress  would  involve  the  drawing  up 
of  a  plan  for  effecting  the  change,  taking  months,  perhaps 
years,  for  its  final  adoption.  The  writer  suggested  this  to  a 
high  official  of  one  of  our  largest  steel  companies  a  year  or 
two  ago.  He  objected  on  the  ground  that  those  who  had 
to  wait,  seeing  fellow  employes  getting  the  eight-hour  day, 
would  become  dissatisfied  and  make  trouble — an  interesting 
enough  commentary  on  the  claim  that  the  workers  prefer 
the  longer  hours ! 

There  never  was  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  the  steel 
industry  to  rid  itself  of  a  great  evil  as  the  one  which  they 
have  just  permitted  to  escape.  That  the  opportunity  has 
escaped  can  hardly  be  doubted,  even  though  the  committee 
states  that  it  is  not  making  "  what  it  would  designate  a  final 
report."  This  is  a  statement  of  more  than  doubtful  value 
since  all  of  their  previous  adverse  decisions  on  this  question 
have  also  been  tentative.  As  before,  final  action  is  reserved 
for  the  future.  What  the  report  makes  clear  therefore  is 
that  the  burden  of  bringing  the  steel  industry  in  line  with 
standards  of  world-wide  acceptation  and  up  to  the  level  of 
European  nations  rests  solely  upon  the  public  and  upon  labor. 
The  public  can  perform  its  duty  only  through  the  medium 
of  law,  labor  only  through  another  strike.  If  the  public  does 
not  desire  the  latter  alternative,  its  logical  course  would  seem 
to  be  a  movement  in  every  state  in  behalf  of  legislation  re- 
quiring three  shifts  for  the  continuous  industries. 


i  £  ^"^1  AY,  can  I  go  to  camp  this  summer  sure  ?  "  The 
^^^  eager  question  was  fired  at  me  by  a  twelve-year- 
•  j  old  boy  who  happened  out  of  a  tenement  hall- 
**-^  way  as  I  was  waiting  on  the  curb  for  a  chance 

•  get  through  traffic  on  Eighth  Avenue.     I  recognized  him 

•  one  of  our  last  summer's  campers.     On  the  opposite  side 
l  New  York,  three  days  before,  as  I  was  passing  a  public 

piool  on  Second  Avenue  at  dismissal  hour,  a  little  girl  came 
pining  to  me  from  the  group.  "  Please,  sir,  when  is  Grey 
Bouse  Farm  going  to  open?  "  was  her  breathless  query,  and 
L'  ^an  I  go  again  ?  "  Similar  questions  are  in  the  minds  of 
•msands  of  youngsters  like  these  who  spent  a  glorious  two 


Free  Air 

By  William  H.  Matthews 


weeks  or  more  last  year  at  camps,  on  farms  or  by  the  sea- 
shore. 

The  New  York  Children's  Welfare  Federation  recently 
invited  all  social  workers  interested  in  summer  outing  work 
for  children  to  meet  for  conference  in  the  Assembly  Hall 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  There  was  hardly  a  vacant 
seat.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  "  Fresh  Air  Out- 
ings as  a  Factor  in  Child  Care  "  considerable  difference  of 
opinion  was  brought  out  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  as  it 
is  at  present  carried  on.  From  the  medical  point  of  view, 
particularly,  the  questions  were  raised:  What  is  the  worth 
of  country  outing  work?  What  is  its  real  objective?  Is  it 
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being  done  in  the  wisest  way?  Is  there  too  much  of  the 
sentimental  in  it  and  too  little  of  the  scientific?  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  take  fewer  children  for  a  longer  time,  mak- 
ing the  selection  only  after  a  thorough  medical  examination 
to  determine  those  most  in  need  of  the  vacation  from  the 
physical  viewpoint?  Should  not  the  length  of  the  stay  be 
indeterminate,  according  to  the  ascertained  needs  of  the 
child  ?  Have  we  any  data  to  show  whether  this  or  that  kind 
of  camp  produces  the  best  results? 

Lay  workers  addressing  the  meeting  later  were  not  hesi- 
tant in  answering  these  questions.  Some  of  them  told  the 
doctors  rather  bluntly  that  their  trouble  was  in  not  know- 
ing just  what  was  meant  by  summer  outings,  that  in  placing 
so  much  emphasis  on  the  purely  physical  and  medical  aspects 
they  were  ignoring  the  recreational,  what  one  might  call  the 
"  pure  joy  "  element  of  these  cooped-up  tenement  children's 
adventures  in  the  country.  As  Mr.  Conly  of  the  Tribune 
Fresh  Air  Fund  expressed  it,  speaking  for  the  youngster 
whose  vision  of  the  United  States  has  been  limited  to  a 
crowded  tenement  street  and  a  rear  court,  "  he  learns  for 
the  first  time  tha.t  it  is  '  a  grand  and  glorious  country  '  after 
all." 

Naturally  there  were  others  quick  to  ask  the  doctors  just 
how  and  where  they  might  hope  to  have  the  thousands  of 
prospective  "  fresh  air  kids  "  given  this  thorough  medical  ex- 
amination when  there  were  not  sufficient  clinic  facilities  in 
some  parts  of  the  city  to  give  proper  care  to  the  actually 
sick ;  whether,  in  this  day  of  preventive  health  work,  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  think  of  summer  outing  work  from  that 
angle;  whether  perhaps  the  compara- 
tively good  health  of  New  York  chil- 
dren had  not  in  part  been  made  pos- 
sible by  these  outings  in  successive 
summers?  It  was  evident,  too,  that 
there  were  those  who  did  not  think 
that  sending  a  youngster  to  the  coun- 
try for  a  couple  of  weeks  necessitated 
fitting  him  too  tightly  into  a  case 
record  jacket. 

Underneath  these  surface  differ- 
ences, however,  ran  a  general  agree- 
ment that  the  summer  camps  offer  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  educational 
health  work  with  children.  And  there 
is  no  doubt  that  every  one  would  ad- 
mit the  wisdom  of  keeping  some  chil- 
dren in  the  country  for  more  than  two 
weeks,  particularly  those  with  predis- 
position to  tuberculosis,  those  suffer- 
ing badly  from  malnutrition,  cardiacs, 
etc.  Nor  would  there  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
having  such  children  under  constant  medical  observation, 
with  all  that  involves  as  to  supervision  of  play,  diet,  rest 
periods  and  so  on.  That  this  is  not  generally  done  will,  I 
think,  be  admitted.  The  best  answer  to  the  problem  would 
be  to  establish  camps  especially  for  such  children;  it  is  an 
obvious  lack  in  the  country  outing  program  at  present,  and 
I  do  not  see  how  any  health  center  working  intensively  with 
a  large  number  of  children,  or  any  organization  looking 
after  children  in  tuberculous  families,  can  leave  it  out.  The 
question  of  whether  such  organizations  should  conduct  their 
own  camps  or  should  cooperate  with  the  agencies  already 
doing  the  work,  is  one  that  they  must  decide  for  themselves. 

But  to  limit  to  two  hundred  boys  or  girls  for  all  summer  a 


WHEN  A  FELLER  NEEDS  A  FRIEND 

A  cartoon  by  Briggs  published  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  to  stimulate  contributions  to  the  Tribune 
Fresh  Air  Fund,  which  during  the  last  forty-five 
years  has  given  country  vacations  to  nearly  four 
hundred  thousand  tenement  children 


camp  that  is  now  giving  five  groups  of  two  hundred  boys 
girls  each  two  weeks  of  stirring,  happy  life  in  the  country 
well,  I  find  myself  thinking  rather  sadly  of  the  eight  hi 
dred  who  would  be  left  behind !  And  this  not  because  I  , 
a  sentimentalist.  I  believe  most  social  workers'  organi: 
tions,  and  some  others,  assure  their  workers  two  or  mi 
weeks'  vacation  in  the  summer.  They  look  on  it  as  a  p 
ventive  measure,  health  insurance.  The  worker's  physi 
condition  at  the  time  does  not  enter  into  the  question. 

The  same  argument  may  be  advanced  for  a  good  part 
the  country  outing  work  now  carried  on  by  fresh  air  org; 
izations.  I  have  had  occasion  during  the  last  twenty  ye; 
to  see  thousands  of  tenement  children  and  their  mothers 
"  trooping  off,"  as  Jacob  Riis  said,  to  the  country  or  the  s 
shore.  Many  of  them,  particularly  the  mothers,  look 
sadly  in  need  of  rest  and  recuperation ;  no  very  minute  me 
cal  examination  was  necessary  to  determine  that,  though  si 
an  examination  would  probably  have  shown  them  suffers 
from  ailments  that  called  for  more  than  just  two  weeks'  r 
and  fresh  air.  The  boys  and  girls  have  been  of  all  kini 
skinny,  thin,  medium,  and  a  rare  few  fat.  I  have  watcl 
them  at  the  camps,  resting,  romping,  rollicking.  I  have  s< 
many  weight  charts,  showing  in  the  large  majority  of  ca 
a  gain  of  two  to  five  pounds.  But  I  have  seen  much  m< 
than  that :  a  new  light  in  the  eyes,  a  hardening  and  glisteni 
of  muscles,  a  new  ring  in  the  voice,  a  new  spring  in  the  wi 
— things  harder  to  tabulate  on  statistical  cards. 

I  have  heard  mother  after  mother  say  in  the  drear  win 
months,  in  homes  where  good-sized  families  were  huddl 
in  two  or  three  small  rooms,  "  Tom 
always  talking  about  what  he  did 
at  camp,"  or  "  Alice  keeps  going  o1 
the  good  times  she  had  in  the  couni 
last  summer."  I  have  seen  groups 
these  boys  and  girls  get  together 
Christmas  time  for  a  sort  of  reunii 
watched  the  laughter  come  back  ii 
their  eyes  and  heard  their  cheers 
some  one  recalled  the  incidents  of  1 
summer.  Knowing  that  the  we 
spent  in  the  country  can  be  made 
mean  so  much  more  to  them  th 
mere  physical  improvement,  t  h 
minds  and  hearts  may  be  stored  w 
joyous,  wholesome  memories,  poss 
sions  that  can  never  be  taken  away 
can  but  plead  for  the  eight  hundi 
along  with  the  two  hundred. 

Whether   or    not  these  week 
the   country    minister    to    that 
ity    of  body,    mind    and    spirit 
depend   in    large    part   on    the    ki 
of    the    camps  —  an    all-importi 
upon     during    the    recent    c 

lo 


of    people    in    charge 

subject     hardly     touched 

cussion.     It   is   not   enough   merely  to   turn   children 

in  the  country,  to  see  that  they  get  three  meals  a  day,  t! 

they  do  not  drown  in  their  eagerness  to  swim,  that  they  ; 

to  bed  at  a  certain  hour. 

Leadership  in  these  camps  is  hard  work — joyous  work 
one  who  has  aptitude  for  it,  but  hard.   It  calls  for  the  be 
men  and  women  who  love  and  understand  boys  and  gi 
who  know  how  to  enter  into  their  lives,  to  be  their  frien 
men  and  women  of  self-control  and  mature  judgment,  ti| 
less  in  patience,  fair,  generous,  faithful — and  endowed  w| 
the  proper  proportion  of  humor  and  joyous  spirit. 


The  Semi-Centennial  of 
the  Social  Workers 

By  Paul  U.  Kellogg 


FOUR  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dele- 
gates   celebrated    the    fiftieth    anniversary    of    the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  last  month  at 
Washington.     They    met    at   the    national    capital, 
icy    met    under    the    presidency    of    Homer    Folks    who 
3     given     the     best     of     himself,     not     for     half     a 
itury  to  be  sure,  but  for  a  full  third,  to  the  preventive 
rial  movements  of  our  time.    They  listened  to  speakers  in- 
preting  the  relation  of  their  work  to  permanent  institu- 
ns  in  our  domestic  life — to  the  home,  the  school,  the  press, 
';  court,  the  shop,  the  health  center  (hospital,  clinic,  labora- 
•y,  what  you  will — for   the  institutions  themselves  are 
ging).     They  elected  as  president  for  the  succeeding 
Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the  federal  Children's  Bureau 
self  an  achievement  of  social  workers;  symbol,  also,  of 
recent   breaking   and   entering   into   public   affairs    by 
men  who  have  brought  with  them  their  age-old  kit  of 
an  concerns.     They  did  this,   as  Miss  Abbott  said  in 
pting  the  post  and  as  W.  J.  Norton  of  Detroit  had  said 
vithdrawing  in  her  favor,  to  register  the  stake  of  the 
erence  in  the  government.    In  these  and  other  ways,  the 
-centennial  rounded  out  our  conception  of  social  work  as 
rce  in  the  life  of  the  country.  Naturally  enough  there  was 
stinctly  national  temper  to  the  celebration.    There  was 
e  besides. 

or  the  conference  met  just  five  years  after  the  turning 
t  in  the  last  great  campaigns  of  the  world  war.  The 
ning  session  was  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  who 
:e,  as  he  termed  it,  for  the  "  department  of  peace,"  ac- 
ming  a  "  disarmament  of  thought "  at  the  Washington 
us  Conference  and  maintaining  that  the  hope  of  the  world 
in  those  "  quiet  humane  efforts  by  which  peoples  come 
inderstand  and  trust  each  other." 
Tie  meetings  were  presided  over  by  the  chief  of  the 
1  Affairs  Division  of  the  Red  Cross  Commission  to 
nee  which  in  1918  brought  American  help  to  the  most 
i  pressed  people  in  Europe  six  months  in  advance  of  the 
The  delegates  applauded  the  world's  organizer-in- 
f  in  salvaging  wreckage  of  war,  revolution  and  famine. 
Hoover  reviewed  such  work  of  relief  and  reconstruc- 
as  had  never  before  been  known,  work  much  of  it  car- 
on  regardless  of  national  boundaries  and  racial  animosi- 
work  made  possible  by  the  unstinted  resources  of  Amer- 
and  our  genius  for  organized  help. 

'he  conference  invited  spokesmen  for  social  work  in  Eng- 
,  France,  Belgium  and  Germany.  The  delegates  wel- 
ed  representatives  from  a  score  of  other  countries. 
y  listened  at  one  of  the  by-meetings  to  pleas  for 
:rican  participation  in  the  World  Court,  America's  en- 
ce  into  the  League  of  Nations,  to  reports  on  the  work 
imerican  citizens  in  the  practical  activities  of  the  League 
i  respect  to  the  combat  of  epidemic  disease,  the  control 
he  drug  traffic,  the  protection  of  women  and  children 


and  the  promotion  of  labor  standards.  They  elected  to  the 
presidency  for  1924  a  federal  official  who  represented  the 
United  States  in  one  of  these  League  conferences.  They 
acted  affirmatively  on  the  suggestion  of  an  international  con- 
ference of  social  work.  They  chose  Toronto  as  the  meeting 
place  of  the  National  Conference  next  year.  So  doing,  they 
may  be  said  to  have  recognized,  perhaps  unconsciously,  the 
silent  but  most  prescient  institution  in  the  social  fabric  of 
the  western  hemisphere,  mayhap  of  the  globe — namely,  the 
unguarded  boundary  that  without  fort  or  fleet  stretches  for 
3,000  miles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States — through  which  men's  energies 
have  been  released  in  this  new  world  of  ours  from  the  huge 
military  establishments  and  armed  frontiers,  the  dreads  and 
alliances  of  the  older  continents. 

In  the  words  of  our  corrupting  vernacular,  therefore,  the 
conference  was  the  "  spittin'  image  "  of  what  Rene  Sand, 
secretary  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies,  said  when 
he  upheld  international  co-operation  not  as  an  alternative  to 
national  development,  but  as  a  sequence  to  it. 

BUT  such  a  twelve-league  canvas  is  at  once  too  broad  and 
too  narrow  to  put  in  perspective  such  a  very  human  gath- 
ing  as  this  semi-centennial  of  the  social  workers.  The 
oncoming  Shriners'  convention  with  its  sixty  thousand  fezzes 
overlapping  sixty  thousand  low-brows,  which  was  to  swamp 
Washington  the  next  fortnight,  was  a  healthy  corrective. 
As  toads  and  puddles  go,  our  social  worker  meetings  are 
small  fry,  regardless  of  jewels  in  high  foreheads.  More- 
over, the  temptation  is  always  to  simplify  the  report  of  a 
national  gathering — overdoing  it  and  underdoing  it  as  a 
consequence.  One  year  The  Survey  asked  some  twenty 
people  to  interpret  the  various  sections  and  kindred  groups 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  As  I  recall  it 
seventeen  out  of  the  twenty  began,  each  of  them,  with  the 
sentence  that  the  keynote  of  the  session  under  review  was 
thus  and  so.  An  inveterate  habit,  among  social  workers,  this 
patter  of  stricken  keynotes.  The  thuses  and  the  so's  were 
entirely  inconsistent  and  tallied  up  what  the  writers  brought 
to  the  meetings  quite  as  much  as  what  the  speakers  said. 
The  one  thing  clear  was  that  this  was  a  meeting  too  varied, 
too  spontaneous,  too  organic  to  be  slid  onto  any  key-ring  of 
formula.  Here  was  no  single  clarion  call  from  bursting 
cheeks.  An  optimistic  xylophone  or  an  anvil  chorus  as  you 
chose.  The  explanation  is  fairly  easy  to  find.  This  is  an 
expanding  conference  of  workers  rather  than  of  protagonists 
or  theorists — of  'ers  rather  than  'istt.  The  secret  will  out 
if  you  but  run  over  in  your  mind  the  various  professional 
propaganda,  scientific  and  vocational  integers  in  the  body 
politic,  and  single  out  the  doctors,  lawyers,  farmers,  builders, 
engineers  from  the  physicists,  socialists,  classicists,  econo- 
mists; the  inveterately  active  from  the  erstwhile  theoretic 
types. 
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In  1873  there  was  an  informal  meeting  in  Milwaukee  of 
the  state  boards  of  charities  of  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and 
Michigan.  They  met  again  the  following  year  in  New  York 
as  a  section  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association.  It 
is  from  this  section  meeting  that  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction  and  its  successor,  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work,  have  reckoned  time.  Delegates 
were  in  attendance  in  1874  from  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut, New  York  and  Wisconsin.  They  were  drawn  from  a 
compact  group — the  state  boards  of  public  charities. 

The  speakers  listed  on  the  Washington  program  were 
these : 

A  bishop;  the  secretary  of  a  state  charities   aid  association;  the 
secretary  of  state;  two  dispensary  workers;  two  directors  of 
hospital  social  service ;  two  presidents  of  universities ;  the  secre- 
tary of  a  state  board  of  health;  two  professors  of  public  health; 
the  director  of  a  tuberculosis  institute;  the  vice-president  of  a 
life  insurance  company;  five  executive  officers  of  health  demon- 
stration centers;  two  secretaries  of  philanthropic  foundations; 
three  state  commissioners  of  public  health;  the  director  of  a 
health   laboratory;    the   general    director   of   an    international 
health   board ;   the   director   of   public  health   nursing   of   the 
American  Red  Cross ;  the  general  director  of  the  national  social 
hygiene  association;   a  district  director  of  the   United  States 
Public  Health  Service;  a  superintendent  of  a  visiting  nursing 
society;  the  principal  of  a  Negro  industrial  institute;  a  division 
manager  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  the  executive  secretary 
of  a  national  league  concerned   with  the  urban  condition  of 
Negroes ;  a  member  of  a  commission  on  inter-racial  cooperation ; 
a  provincial  commissioner  of  health;  a  statistician;  six  general 
secretaries   or   former  general   secretaries   of   family   welfare 
societies;  a  professor  of  industrial  hygiene;  the  director  of  a 
psychiatric  institute;  the  chairman  of  the  research  information 
service  of  a  national  research  council;  the  medical  director  of  a 
national  committee  for  mental  hygiene;  the  superintendent  of  a 
hospital  for  mental  cases;  the  director  of  the  health  section  of 
the  League  of  Nations;  a  priest-economist;  the  chief  and  the 
former  chief  of  the  federal  children's  bureau ;  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  national  consumers'  league;  a  professor  of  social 
legislation;  three  teachers  in  schools  for  social  work;  the  em- 
ployment manager  of  a  ribbon  mill;  the  personnel  director  of  a 
department  store;   an  industrial  investigator;  the  senior  staff 
officer  of  a  federal  bureau   of  personnel   administration;  the 
director  of  a  labor  bureau;  the  director  of  the  first  community 
survey;  a  specialist  in  research;  a  member  of  the  coal  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  the  direc- 
tor  of    the   women's    bureau    of    the    federal    department   of 
labor;  the  secretary  of  the  federation  of  engineering  societies; 
the  secretary  of  commerce  and  head  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration;  the  president  of  the  international  union  of  the 
machinists;  the  warden  of  the  world's  first  social  settlement;  a 
state  commissioner  of  probation;  two  judges  of  juvenile  courts; 
the  director  of  the  federal  hygiene  laboratories;  the  dean  of  a 
law  school;  an  immigration  expert;  the  secretary  of  a  council 
of  social  agencies;  six  directors  or  former  directors  of  schools 
of  social  work,  here  and  abroad;  the  draftsman  of  the  United 
States  Senate  legislative  drafting  service;  the  executive  of  a 
legal   aid   society;   the   investigator  of  a  voluntary  defenders' 
committee;  the  director  of  a  psychiatric  clinic;  a  district  attor- 
ney; a  former  governor;  a  professor  of  a  Catholic  university; 
the  dean  of  a  Protestant  divinity  school;  the  director  of  social 
service  of  a  free  synagogue;  a  member  of  the  national  council 
of  the  Episcopal  church;  secretaries  of  denominational  social 
service  commissions;  the  secretary  of  the  commission  on  church 
and  social  service  of  the  federal  council  of  churches;  the  secre- 
tary of  that  council;  five  headworkers  of  settlements;  the  min- 
ister of  an  institutional  church;  the  general  secretary  of  the 
national  playground  and  recreation  association;  a  director  of 
town   and  country  religious  surveys;   a  field  worker  therein; 
the  director  of  war  service  of  the  American  Red  Cross;  the 
director   of    rural   work    of    a   board   of   home   missions;    an 
abbe;  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  worker  among  the  foreign-born;  the  direc- 
tor of  a  migration  service  bureau;  two  agents  or  former  agents 
of  the  federal  children's  bureau;  a  member  of  a  state  industrial 
board;  a  representative  of  the  federal  board  for  vocational  edu- 
cation; a  district  agent  of  a  charity  organization  society;  the 


director  of  the  department  of  child  study  of  a  children' 
society;  two  representatives  of  a  state  charities  aid  associa 
the  secretary  of  a  tenement  house  committee,  the  executive 
retary  of  a  better  housing  league,  two  editors  of  won 
magazines;  a  professor  of  physical  education;  the  medical  ad 
of  a  memorial  fund;  the  director  of  health  education 
national  child  health  association;  the  commissioner  of  a 
department  of  public  welfare;  the  principal  of  a  school  for 
pled  children;  the  principal  of  an  institute  for  the  blind; 
superintendent  of  a  bureau  for  the  deaf  and  hard  of  heai 
a  professor  of  experimental  education;  two  directors  of  divi 
of  special  education  of  a  state  department  of  public  instruci 
a  psychologist  of  a  county  psychopathic  clinic;  che  director 
bureau  of  children's  guidance,  an  associate  professor  in  sp 
hygiene;  a  chief  of  a  city  bureau  of  compulsory  education 
secretary  of  the  national  child  labor  committee;  the  directc 
a  vocational  bureau;  a  vocational  guidance  teacher;  the  cl 
man  and  the  secretary  of  the  national  committee  on  vis 
teachers;  the  director  of  a  foundation  for  child  welfare; 
director  of  a  visiting  teacher  department  of  a  city  school  sys 
the  executive  secretary  of  a  society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
educational  expert  of  the  United  States  public  health  ser 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  national  social  hygiene  associal 
the  medical  director  of  a  high  school;  the  national  director  o 
girl  scouts;  the  director  of  health  education  of  a  tubercu 
association;  the  supervisor  of  girls'  and  women's  activities 
city  school  system;  the  vice-chairman  of  a  committee  on  set 
of  a  child  welfare  bureau;  the  secretary-general  of  the  lei 
of  Red  Cross  societies;  a  superintendent  of  schools;  the  hca 
a  nursery  school;  a  philosopher;  a  professor  of  educatioi 
former  president  of  a  state  conference  of  social  work;  t 
professors  of  sociology;  two  newspaper  editors;  three  edi 
of  journals  of  social  work;  the  director  of  a  national  inform: 
bureau ;  two  executives  of  a  state  race  relations  commission ; 
publicity  director  of  the  national  tuberculosis  associatior 
former  educational  director  of  the  American  Red  Cross; 
assistant  secretary  of  a  life  insurance  company;  a  professo 
social  science;  three  secretaries  of  community  funds;  a  su 
visor  of  the  national  federation  of  settlements;  a  public  i 
tions  counselor ;  a  governor. 

This  roster  is  not  inclusive.  If  the  delegates  themse 
were  tallied,  the  differentiations  of  tasks  and  titles  we 
run  through  several  pages.  Nor  does  the  roster  incl 
some  of  the  outstanding  contributors  to  that  mounting  t 
of  social  activity  of  which  the  semi-centennial  was  a  v 
mark — Johnson  and  Butler,  for  example,  among  the  si 
board  executives,  Hart  and  Lee  among  the  conservators 
childhood,  Devine  and  Richmond  and  Bicknell  among 
creative  organizers  of  charity,  Addams  and  Wald,  S 
khovitch  and  McDowell  among  neighborhood  work 
Lindsey  and  Mack  among  the  juvenile  court  judj 
such  labor  leaders  as  Gompers  and  Hillman,  such  I 
yers  as  Brandeis  and  Walsh,  such  physicians  as  Cal 
Mayo  and  Welsh,  such  religious  leaders  as  Adler,  I 
Connell,  Hanna,  Holmes  and  Wise,  such  economists 
Seager  and  Commons,  such  business  executives  as  Denni 
and  Howard,  such  city  builders  as  Fisher  and  Olmsted 

But  take  the  roster  as  it  stands,  and  run  your  per 
through  the  vocations  which  were  extant  in  1874.  All  t 
there  are  no  more  than  twenty,  many  of  them  reaching  b 
to  the  middle  ages,  half  of  them  at  least  for  a  century.  N 
check  off  those  that  had  come  into  being  by  '84,  by  '94, 
'99,  and  the  intrinsic  youthfulness  of  this  vocational  fon 
tion  will  stand  out.  The  meeting  in  Washington  at  0) 
reveals  itself  as  an  expression  of  the  expanding  services 
the  last  twenty-five  years  rather  than  of  fifty  years. 

T?XAMINE  the  list  again,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  wl 
-L J  the  majority  of  the  speakers  would  class  themselves  i 
social  workers,  there  were  many  others  who  might  as  app| 
priately  have  addressed  meetings  of  other  professions  i\ 
other  public  bodies,  even  of  the  Shriners.  Yet  they  repi 
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nt  the  frontage  of  these  other  professions  and  interests 
(>on  the  common  problems  of  a  developing  society.  And 
,e  history  of  the  make-up  of  the  conference  itself  affords  a 
iae  as  to  why  they  were  speaking  here,  and  how  it  has  come 
[out  that  this  gathering,  indebted  to  Frank  Sanborn  of 
Massachusetts,  friend  of  Emerson  and  John  Brown,  for  its 
beption  and  to  Simon  J.  Patten  of  Pennsylvania,  philoso- 
j  er  and  economist,  for  its  name,  has  had  such  an  engrossing 
id  regenerating  influence  upon  all  our  sciences  and  arts  and 
fsinesses  of  life. 

I  The  state  board  men,  fifty  years  ago  as  now,  were  con- 
Jrned  with  administrative  machinery;  they  were  to  fight 
jig  and  wordy  battles  over  the  relative  merits  of  state 
cards  of  charities  and  state  boards  of  control.  But  their 
|!me  business  was  with  human  beings,  with  delinquents, 
(fectives,  dependents,  which  were  but  the  trade  names  for 
women  and  children.  No  resource  or  recourse  of  the 
ices  and  arts  or  businesses  of  life  which  could  ameliorate 
r  lot  was  foreign  to  this  trade  of  custody  and  care, 
er  the  charity  organization  pioneers,  with  their  insistence 
the  families  from  which  these  charges  came,  stretching 
imagination  of  the  founders  to  comprehend  the  poverty 
disease  and  ignorance  back  of  the  broken  homes  and 
ng  going  those  movements  for  prevention,  such  as  tene- 
t  house  reform  and  the  combat  of  tuberculosis,  which 
e  characteristic  developments  at  the  threshold  of  the 
century.  Enter  with  a  resonant  thump  at  the  knocker 
settlement  workers,  with  their  call  for  justice  no  less 
i  chanty,  and  with  their  intimate  social  insight  which 
lenged  the  untoward  environment,  the  grueling  economic 
litions  encompassing  immigrant  and  wage-earners  no 
than  the  poverty  stricken,  which  revealed  nascent 
urces  untapped  in  the  community  life  and  which  con- 
uted  to  the  militant  civic  movements  of  the  day. 
'hereafter,  the  rise  of  social  and  industrial  research,  the 
oration  by  scientific  methods  of  deeper  causal  factors,  the 
eys,  the  setting  up  of  training  schools,  the  institution  of 
idations,  of  local  federations,  of  national  formations  in 
df  first  of  special  causes  such  as  child-labor  legislation 
then  of  group  needs  such  as  child  health ;  the  challenge 
ugh  it  all  to  old  social  institutions — to  law,  to  medicine, 
msiness;  the  unleashing  of  new  forces  in  these  fields 
emporaneous  with  the  more  conscious  social  movements 
nselves;  the  emergence  under  it  all  of  self-asserting 
ership  in  labor  and  suffrage,  in  city  and  countryside, 
e  and  nation.  All  this  until  no  reach  of  human  experi- 
,  no  fastness  of  ancient  evil  or  new  abuse,  no  range  of 
ic  affairs  or  economic  change,  of  scientific  advance  or 
il  aspiration  is  beyond  the  purview  of  those  whose  every- 
preoccupation  is  with  human  needs  and  hopes ;  until  we 
come  to  recognize  that  the  social  problem  neither  lies 
w  the  poverty  line,  nor  has  class  boundaries,  but  con- 
s  all  of  us,  and  calls  for  work  by  all  for  the  common 
•are.  Yet  by  no  means  a  dilution  to  the  point  of  incom- 
nce;  but  rather  a  sticking  to  that  first  last,  that  first 
le  business  with  human  beings,  that  service  to  the  wants 
aspirations  of  men  and  women  and  children,  that  social 
nosis,  treatment,  practice,  reform,  conservation,  con- 
:tion  which  is  not  misnamed  social  work, 
ich  informal  occasions  as  the  ex-presidents'  luncheon 
an  insight  into  the  inner  life  of  the  conference, 
reas  the  general  sessions  (overflow  meetings  became  the 
and  the  speakers  were  worked  in  two  shifts),  the  com- 
g  morning  section  meetings  and  the  ruck  of  kindred 
ps  in  the  afternoons  often  left  you  baffled  as  to  the 


meaning  of  it  all.  As  a  piece  of  human  engineering  it  was  a 
big  job,  admirably  executed,  and  at  one  of  the  ses- 
sions recognition  was  paid  to  W.  H.  Parker  and  Frances 
Atkinson,  the  indefatigable  secretaries;  to  George  A.  Hast- 
ings, who  handled  the  publicity ;  to  Ruth  Crawford,  who  had 
salvaged  more  than  one  day's  program  that  had  gone  on  the 
rocks;  to  Bertha  Freeman  Hooper,  to  whom  falls  the 
task  of  bringing  out  the  proceedings ;  and  to  the  hard  work- 
ing Washington  committees. 

There  were  many  who  would  have  echoed  Professor 
Taylor's  observation  that  the  interstices  of  the  conference 
might  have  been  a  great  success  if  it  were  not  for  the  ses- 
sions. The  program  of  the  fiftieth  meeting  was  a  departure 
from  custom.  Each  day  was  given  over  to  a  single  theme, 
thus  acquainting  the  full  body  of  the  conference  with 
the  contributions  in  each  field.  The  customary  procedure  will 
be  restored  next  year,  but  will  leave  unsolved  a  grist  of 
cumbersome  difficulties — section  meetings  so  engrossed  with 
papers  that  discussion  is  too  fragmentary  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  or  combat  views ;  general  meetings  afford- 
ing no  opportunity  for  discussion  whatever;  meeting  places, 
lodging  places,  eating  places,  headquarters  so  scattered  that 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  find  people;  the  negation  of 
leisure  by  the  kindred  group  meetings;  huge  distances  to 
come;  high  hotel  tariffs  to  pay;  and  the  underlying  fact  that 
the  ordinary  American  city  is  not  built  for  a  conference  of 
four  or  five  thousand  people  anyway. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  with  all  its  buoyancy  under- 
scored these  difficulties.  There  is  Allen  T.  Burns'  proposal 
for  merging  kindred  groups  and  sections;  Owen  R.  Love- 
joy's  in  the  Journal  of  Social  Forces  of  regional 
conferences  to  alternate  with  the  national  gathering  in  order 
to  bring  the  conference  within  reach  of  many  of  the  people 
who  need  it  most,  and  in  order  to  enable  those  who  attend 
to  get  down  to  tacks.  The  need  reaches  deeper  and  that  is 
to  recognize  such  conferences  as  great  educational  institu- 
tions, demanding  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  suitable 
shelter.  We  build  campuses  and  college  halls  for  our  uni- 
versities, tabernacles  for  Billy  Sunday,  stadiums  for  foot- 
ball. If  this  semi-centennial  of  the  social  workers  and  its 
difficulties  could  give  impetus  to  a  movement  for  applying 
city  planning  to  the  need  of  such  conferences  for  suitable 
housing  and  entertainment  it  would  be  worth  its  travail. 
Why  not  conference  quadrangles,  well  placed  in  the  North, 
East,  South,  West,  and  in  the  mid-regions  between,  which 
could  give  aid  and  comfort  successively  to  the  great  gather- 
ings such  as  this  which  have  become  an  educational  force 
in  American  life? 

THE  conference  was  continental  in  more  ways  than 
membership.  A  continent,  if  I  am  right,  has  more 
than  mass  to  give  it  distinction.  It  has  a  ribbed  backbone  of 
mountain.  It  has  watersheds  and  coastal  regions.  It  has  a 
variety  of  characters  rather  than  one.  That  is  why  Martha's 
Vineyard  is  a  pretty  good  pocket  edition  of  a  continent, 
while  Nantucket  with  its  flat  dunes  is  irretrievably  an 
island.  The  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  refuses; 
continent  like,  to  wedge  into  any  narrow  mold.  To  a  fre- 
quenter from  New  York,  the  semi-centennial  meeting  at 
Washington  was  a  reunion ;  to  a  California  newcomer  it  was 
a  Chautauqua;  to  a  former  settlement  worker,  at  the  end 
of  five  days,  an  endurance  test  in  listening,  the  brain  immo- 
lating itself.  A  loyal  western  state  board  member  lamented 
the  dropping  off  of  his  confreres  and  the  absence  of  heads 
of  institutions.  A  vocational  counselor,  after  ten  years' 
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absence,  found  the  gathering  more  attractive,  better  dressed 
and  more  like  "  regular  people  " — "  a  new  generation  of  col- 
lege graduates  taking  the  places  of  the  old  time  Lady 
Bountifuls."  There  was  the  sanitarian  who  acclaimed  the 
delegates  as  a  group  of  people  who  no  longer  wore  "  S.  W." 
like  a  chip  on  their  shoulders,  who  had  lost  something  of 
their  old  self-consciousness  and  manifested  a  general  fellow- 
ship with  the  other  professions.  On  health  day,  he  felt, 
they  accepted  the  attempt  of  the  doctors  to  contribute  in 
good  faith.  There  was  the  Texas  social  worker  who  felt 
that  the  delegates  had  come  great  distances  and  did  not  have 
the  chance  to  get  the  concrete  help  they  needed.  Contrari- 
wise, the  New  York  editor  who  remarked  rather  opportuni- 
ties wasted,  the  magnificent  young  people  who  with  notable 
exceptions  "  were  given  dry  as  dust  information  and 
palaver."  There  was  the  young  college  woman  who 
found  here  a  corrective  to  the  general  impression  she  had 
brought  to  the  conference  of  the  present  national  psychol- 
ogy'— that  of  a  people  depressed,  less  hopeful.  Here  she  found 
four  thousand  fellow  citizens,  coming  great  distances  at 
their  own  expense,  spending  days  and  nights  at  wearing 
meetings  "  because  they  cared  that  much."  And  the  impres- 
sion of  an  Englishman  was  not  different — that  of  people 
continuously,  unappeasingly  interested,  willing  to  tear  off, 
after  a  week's  hard  grilling,  to  a  kindred  group  meeting  to 
discuss,  what? — ethics!  Here  to  him  also  were  four  thou- 
sand people,  "  all  more  or  less  instructed,  reasonably  sincere, 
determined  to  discuss  the  way  the  thing  is  to  be  done.  The 
older  countries  could  not  match  such  a  congregation." 

COMMENT  on  the  content  of  the  conference  similarly 
boxed  the  compass.  The  visitor  could  find  mud 
flats — or  high  hills — to  his  liking — or  to  his  unliking,  accord- 
ing to  his  bent  or  point  of  view.  And  after  all  a  rocky 
ridge  or  a  rutty  ravine  are  pretty  much  alike,  depending  on 
who  is  upside  down.  The  venting  of  a  fumigating  discontent 
may  seem  perilously  like  a  stink  bomb  to  a  fidgety  gentle- 
man, while  the  hoary  respectability  of  a  lofty  platitude  may 
conceal  a  sucking  upland  bog.  The  conference  was  conti- 
nental in  the  varieties  of  climate  and  elevations  it  offered  to 
all  comers.  It  passes  no  resolutions,  a  constitutional  inhibi- 
tion which  at  the  end  of  fifty  years  it  might  well  lay  aside. 
So  thought  Julia  C.  Lathrop,  as  chairman  of  the  resolu- 
tions committee,  but  the  procedure  held  firm.  Yet  to  judge 
by  the  applause  with  which  the  inhibited  resolutions,  read 
only  to  be  withdrawn,  were  received  at  the  concluding  ses- 
sion, the  social  workers  at  their  semi-centennial  are  to  be 
counted  as  calling  on  men  of  all  faiths  to  join  in  an  effort 
for  abiding  peace;  as  standing  for  law  enforcement  (prohi- 
bition included) ;  for  steps  making  possible  federal  child- 
labor  and  minimum  wage  laws;  and  for  amnesty  for  the 
political  prisoners  still  held  in  durance  five  years  after  the 
armistice,  while  the  embattled  nations  of  Europe  long  since 
released  theirs. 

If  there  was  one  criticism  more  than  another  that  passed 
current  in  certain  sophisticated  circles  it  was  that  some  of 
the  principal  addresses  failed  to  strike  great  notes,  or  pro- 
phetic ones.  The  two  cabinet  members  who  spoke  left  their 
listeners  rather  cold  when  they  seemed  to  stress  gratitude 
as  one  of  the  chief  springs  to  make  the  world  go  round. 
Perhaps  this  was  a  natural  lapse  in  addressing  a  gathering 
of  social  workers  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  spiritual 
descendants  of  the  philanthropists.  But  it  mistakes  grati- 
tude as  the  aim  of  generosity,  and  both  for  fellowship. 

As  applied  to  the  spokesmen  for  American  social  work, 


the  criticism  reveals  rather  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
genesis.  American  social  work  is  not  motivated  by  a  pri 
theories.  No  sweeping  doctrinaire  can  successfully  clap  si 
down  on  it.  They  would  have  to  crumple  up  like  a  pap 
mache  cast,  reproducing  the  foldings  of  its  continent-1: 
formations.  Its  lofty  peaks  must  come  later,  when  hi 
table  lands  of  experience  and  hard  thinking  have  given  tb 
a  base.  Its  method  is  inductive.  Its  contribution  today 
the  cement  that  holds  together  the  mosaic  of  countless  liv 
This  intuitive  gathering  of  meaning  and  motive  from  1 
practice  of  human  relations  may  seem  inconsequential 
the  mind  accustomed  to  work  from  broad  hypotheses  ratl 
than  from  handling  the  practical  facts  of  life  and  lab 
But  we  are  coming  to  see  that  the  method  is  scientific 
slow,  radical  if  conservative,  that  it  needs  carrying  furtl 
and  deeper  to  "  meet  the  intellectual  tension  of  the  ag 
but  that  it  corresponds,  as  Robinson  points  out  in  his  Mi 
in  the  Making,  to  the  revolution  in  natural  sciences  wlii 
after  the  school  men  had  spun  their  webs  through  the  m 
die  ages,  ushered  in  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  01 
men  began  to  count  the  stars  and  study  ditch  water,  to  i 
periment  with  drops  of  steam  and  iron  filings.  So  w 
creative  social  thought  and  the  social  sciences  in  our  d 
And  there  were  psychologists  like  Meyer,  educators  1 
Dewey  and  lawyers  like  Pound  at  the  Washington  meetir 
to  tell  of  the  revolutionary  consequences  which  have  coi 
to  those  branches  of  learning  from  substituting  the  study 
human  beings  for  the  older  abstractions.  The  address  whi 
perhaps  stretched  furthest  the  imagination  of  those  w 
heard  it — Lindeman's  on  Social  Conflict — threw  the  emp] 
sis  from  ends  to  means. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  contributions  of  scienti 
and  philosophers  are  not  welcomed  by  the  social  worke 
Quite  the  contrary,  they  lap  them  up,  as  they  see  the  in 
ments  which  make  up  their  everyday  work,  become  a  p 
tern,  a  design,  a  universe,  like  the  bits  of  glass  in  a  kal 
doscope,  when  turned  about  at  the  hands  of  a  theorist.  E 
they  do  not  relinquish  their  own  vantage  ground.  Tl 
apply  the  revolutionary  principles  to  their  everyday  wo 
The  assimilation  of  the  advances  in  mental  hygiene  by  soc 
workers  is  the  most  aggressive  ferment  among  them  at  1 
present  time.  Under  such  a  challenge  as  that  of  Dr.  Frai 
wood  Williams  at  Washington  they  are  like  to  apply  tb 
to  their  own  psychological  processes  as  well  as  to  that 
their  clients.  But  they  in  turn  may  be  counted  on,  fn 
their  practice  and  experience,  to  be  a  corrective  and  sti 
ulant,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to  the  sources  fr 
which  they  derive  such  inspiration.  This  was  broadly 
trated  by  Porter  Lee,  who  drew  upon  the  experienc 
social  workers  with  families  and  children,  no  less  than 
advances  in  sex  hygiene  and  psychology,  in  reexamiml 
courtship,  parental  authority  and  sex  education,  as  ma 
fested  in  that  oldest  of  social  institutions,  the  home,  p 
senting  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  challenging  addres 
of  the  conference  and  one  directed  to  all  reaches  of 
social  order. 

The  presidential  address  was  itself  a  piece  of  sto 
taking  rather  than  a  forecast.  The  note  of  prev 
tion  has  been  struck  for  twenty  years  past  in  the  conferei 
proceedings.  Here  Mr.  Folks  was  appraising  its  transit 
from  an  article  of  faith  to  an  operating  program  w 
measurable  accomplishments.  In  the  health  field  the  to 
can  be  arithmetical  to  the  delight  of  the  American  mi 
as  Dr.  Biggs'  graphs  made  clear.  It  is  natural  that  - 
gineers  and  sanitarians  and  executives  who  are  seeing  me 
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urable  accomplishments  measurably  accomplished  should  be 
Lore  optimistic  than  those  whose  eyes  are  fixed  on  tidal 
Circes  in  the  world  at  large  which  threaten  to  lay  waste 
wholesale  what  is  accomplished  with  infinite  pains.  As  a 
•phoid  patient  the  past  year  and  a  dweller  in  a  convalescent 
jam,  the  writer  would  temper  at  least  two  passages  in 
j[r.  Folks'  brave  showing.  A  store  window  in  Washing- 
jo,  not  half  a  dozen  squares  from  the  conference  head- 
barters,  exhibited  a  number  of  infants  like  so  many  mon- 
iys  as  part  of  the  money-raising  program  of  the  local  Crit- 
jaton  Home.  This  was  sufficient  commentary  on  the 
jidone  vast  in  the  realm  of  child  welfare.  Within  the  year 
[e  Supreme  Court  had  declared  unconstitutional  the  fed- 
al  child-labor  law — and  set  back  this  movement  which 
[is  engrossed  social  workers  for  two  decades.  Within  the 
jonth,  it  had  declared  unconstitutional  the  District  mini- 
jum  wage  law  and  jeopardized  the  protection  of  women 
[age-earners  in  a  dozen  states.  Within  a  week  following 
je  conference,  the  great  steel  companies,  acting  through 
ie  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  have  repudiated  the  findings  of 
[cial  workers,  engineers  and  the  churches  and  taken  a 
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final  resistant  stand  against  ameliorating  hoary  abuse. 
Steps  to  prevent  premature  labor,  underpayment  of 
women  in  industry,  the  twelve-hour  day  in  the  con- 
tinuous processes,  with  all  the  human  wither  that  these 
involve,  are  still  on  the  calendar  of  social  workers  and  citi- 
zens as  they  were  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  eleven  years 
ago  when  a  program  of  industrial  minimums  was  laid  down. 
The  slate  should  have  been  wiped  clean  of  them  long  since. 
We  must  go  back  and.  wipe  it.  But  they  are  all,  after  all, 
negative  reforms,  setting  the  floor  level  below  which  we 
cannot  tolerate  sapping  evils — above  which  we  have  only 
begun  to  build.  Once  these  evils  are  eliminated,  social 
work  has  tasks  ahead  which  in  the  next  fifty  years,  the  next 
ten,  the  next  year  confront  it.  Prevention  but  paves  the 
way  to  construction,  and  construction  to  life  in  the  struc- 
ture thus  created.  But  at  least  a  people  with  preventable 
diseases  eliminated,  preventable  industrial  abuses  eradi- 
cated, liberated  from  old  ignorances,  may  be  expected  to 
take  a  larger  and  more  dynamic  part  in  combating  any  tidal 
forces  that  threaten  them,  in  building  for  the  good  life  and 
in  living  it. 


Prevention  Succeeds 

The  Presidential  Address  at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 

By  Homer  Folks 


^      T  the  opening  of  our  fiftieth  anniversary  session,  we 
/\       glance  backward  a  moment,  to  get  the  trend  of 
^~~\     our   present   movement.     Our   history   has   been 
continuous  and   consistent,   but  each  of  its   five 
cades  has  had  a  particular  emphasis. 

In  the  records  of  the  first  ten  years,  statistics  figure  largely 
a  natural  inheritance  from  the  parent  organization,  the 
cial  Science  Association.  It  was  a  census  enumeration;  a 
e  survey,  not  a  Pittsburgh  survey;  the  method  addition, 
t  analysis.  The  second  decade  emphasized  humane  care — 
E  correction  of  abuses  and  neglect.  The  third  decade  made 
;  transition  from  care  to  cure.  Its  spirit  was  expressed  in 
spitals  and  nursing.  In  the  fourth  decade,  the  thought  of 
evention  became  prominent,  but  rather  as  a  profession  of 
th  than  as  a  working  program.  In  the  last  decade  the  pre- 
ntive  program  is  a  fruitful  reality. 

This  transition  from  prevention  as  an  article  of  faith,  to 
:vention  as  an  operating  program,  is  our  special  subject. 
Only  a  few  choice  spirits  took  the  early  talk  about  preven- 
n  very  seriously.  The  dependable  public  officials  of  the 
nmunity,  and  its  stable  and  well-to-do  citizens,  found  their 
il  satisfactions  in  the  many  agencies  of  cure  and  correction ; 
solid  and  substantial  hospitals,  where  visibly  the  sick  were 
ide  well ;  in  orphanages,  which  seemed  so  superior  to  ordi- 
ry  homes;  in  reformatories;  in  family  aid.  They  had  no 
sgivings  as  to  the  success  of  such  agencies.  To  them,  the 
:vention  of  sickness,  distress  and  crime  existed  as  a  theory, 

ultimate  objective;  it  seemed  in  the  nature  of  a  specula- 
n,  worth  trying,  probably — people  spoke  well  of  it — but, 

best,  highly  uncertain  as  to  results;  undoubtedly  very  ex- 
isive;  and  bringing  tangible  benefits  only  in  the  distant 
:ure,  if  ever. 

Some  portions  of  a  preventive  program  have  now  been  in 
:ration  for  from  one  to  two  decades,  and  it  is  time  to  take 

rial  balance.    This  is  not  easy,  for  we  have  few  measure- 


ments of  social  progress.  Even  social  workers,  in  the  midst 
of  things,  may  easily  underestimate  the  rate  of  change,  the 
volume  of  accomplishment.  For  so  tremendous  a  blessing  as 
release  from  some  great  scourge,  only  one  generation  is  grate- 
ful, or  even  conscious  of  benefit.  Only  the  generation  which 
has  seen  smallpox,  appreciates  vaccination;  only  that  which 
has  seen  yellow  fever,  holds  in  grateful  recollection  those  who 
risked  their  lives  to  learn  how  to  control  it.  We  all  profit 
daily  by  the  preventive  work  of  the  past,  but  are  unconscious 
of  our  monumental  obligations  to  those  who,  in  spite  of 
skepticism  and  opposition,  planned  and  carried  through  the 
advances  which  make  our  lives  more  attractive  and  secure. 

Few  statistics  of  families  receiving  aid,  of  destitute  chil- 
dren in  institutions,  of  patients  entering  hospitals,  and  the 
like,  have  much  value  as  an  indication  of  social  conditions. 
They  are  more  likely  to  reflect  the  attitude  of  the  public  of- 
ficials of  the  time ;  the  confidence  of  people  in  relief  agencies, 
or  the  education  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  relief  may  be 
had.  The  death  statistics,  however,  though  subject  to  quali- 
fications, corrections  and  interpretations,  afford  a  very  real 
basis  of  comparison.  The  number  of  deaths  throws  light  on 
the  vastly  greater  number  of  illnesses.  The  volume  of  illness 
and  the  number  of  deaths  in  turn  reflect  the  volume  of  pov- 
erty. Mortality  statistics,  if  our  only  available  measure  of 
human  welfare,  are  dependable. 

These  and  other  available  evidence  show  a  complete  re- 
versal in  the  relative  positions  of  cure  and  prevention. 

We  are  not  nearly  so  sure  of  the  complete  success  of  cura- 
tive and  correctional  agencies  as  we  were.  Do  sanatoria  cure 
tuberculosis?  Yes,  but  the  patients  have  a  distressing  way 
of  not  staying  cured.  Do  reformatories  reform?  Some- 
times— possibly  only  occasionally.  The  hospital  finds  its 
morgue  an  important  adjunct;  and  of  the  patients  who  leave 
by  the  front  door,  some  are  cured  and  stay  cured,  some  are 
cured  temporarily,  some  are  partly  cured,  and  some  are  not 
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cured  at  all.  In  fact,  it  almost  begins  to  seem  that  any  really 
serious  disease  is  seldom  wholly  and  permanently  cured.  A 
slight  damage  to  some  vital  organ  is  the  beginning  of  a  proc- 
ess which,  years  later,  becomes  a  serious  disease,'  diminishing 
usefulness  and  shortening  life. 

In  the  social  field  the  trend  is  the  same.  The  saying  that 
a  man  may  be  "  down  "  but  is  never  "  out,"  may  be  true  in  a 
theological  or  philosophical  sense;  but  hardly  in  a  practical 
sense,  for  the  great  majority  of  those  whom  the  community 
calls  the  "  down  and  outs  "  do  not  come  back.  What  of  the 
laborious,  long-continued  efforts  for  the  rehabilitation  o'f  the 
families  of  habitual  deserters,  drunkards,  shiftless  ne'er-do- 
wells?  Success  is  possible? — yes;  frequent? — no. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  correctional  field.  Personally,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  shall  never  learn  to  manage 
prisons  and  jails.  The  demoralizing  effects  upon  human  be- 
ings of  being  placed  in  charge  of  other  human  beings  who 
are  deprived  of  their  liberty  and  civil  rights,  are  too  great  a 
strain.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  ever  reform  prisons  and  jails, 
but  I  have  every  confidence  that  we  shall  outgrow  them. 

Meantime,  prevention,  from  being  a  pious  hope  or  a  tol- 
erated speculation,  has  achieved  an  undoubted  success;  has 
established  its  rights  to  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and 
to  the  unqualified  devotion  of  every  social  worker. 

Saving  Half  a  Million  Lives  Each  Year 

Going  directly  to  the  biggest  fact  of  all,  in  fifty  years  the 
average  lifetime  in  this  country  increased  from  forty-one 
years  to  fifty-six,  a  gain  of  fifteen  years.  This  simple  state- 
ment carries  implications  in  social  well-being  almost  beyond 
our  grasp.  It  means  a  saving  of  more  than  half  a  million 
lives  each  year;  a  reduction  in  mortality  of  more  than  forty 
per  cent ;  a  reduction  in  the  current  amount  of  illness  at  all 
times,  of  about  a  million  persons.  It  means  the  release 
for  productive  purposes  of  those  who  would  have  been  ill, 
and  of  those  who  would  have  been  busy  caring  for  them. 

Tuberculosis,  formerly  the  greatest  cause  of  death,  has 
been  reduced  one-half,  and  moves  down  to  fifth  place; 
typhoid,  reduced  to  a  remnant,  moves  rapidly  toward  the 
vanishing  point;  diphtheria  has  fallen  to  a  small  percentage, 
and  can  be  made  practically  to  disappear,  almost  at  once. 
In  a  few  years,  infant  mortality  has  been  reduced  as  much 
as  we  thought  it  could  be  in  as  many  decades. 

These  gains  are  impressive,  because  they  can  be  stated  in 
mortality  rates.  If  we  had  similar  methods  of  measuring 
sickness,  poverty  and  distress,  I  am  sure  we  would  find  the 
results  astonishing.  I  do  not  say  that  this  saving  of  life 
is  comparable  to,  or  will  lead  to,  better  standards  of  living 
and  less  poverty — it  is  the  same  thing.  Preventive  efforts 
are  not  separate;  they  are  intimately  bound  together.  To 
say  that  tuberculosis  has  been  reduced,  is  simply  another 
way  of  saying  that  fewer  children  are  forming  well  beaten 
paths  from  their  homes  to  the  poormaster's  office;  fewer 
families  are  having  their  standards  of  education  and  health 
smashed  in  a  long  struggle  against  hopeless  odds;  fewer 
widows  need  pensions;  fewer  half-orphans  are  sent  to  insti- 
tutions, or  become  wayward  through  lack  of  parental  care. 
As  tuberculosis  goes  down,  living  standards  go  up;  and  it 
is  one  operation.  Every  untimely  death  prevented  means 
less  waste,  more  income,  better  standards  of  living,  more 
happiness,  and  more  general  well-being.  Improvements  in 
health  and  in  welfare  are  not  separate,  nor  even  different — 
they  are  the  same  thing. 

Conditions  of  life  have  improved  in  large  cities,  through 
better  housing,  greater  cleanliness,  more  education  and  bet- 


ter administration,  until  even  the  look  of  things  has  change* 
The  slums  have  gone.  They  now  exist  only  in  fiction  an 
in  the  moving  pictures.  We  look  much  more  sharply  f< 
juvenile  delinquency,  but  find  less  of  it,  and  reformatorit 
have  many  vacant  beds;  societies  for  the  prevention  ( 
cruelty  to  children,  in  the  earlier  sense,  are  becoming  obs< 
lete. 

These  are  only  instances.  The  closer  the  analysis  < 
present  conditions,  the  stronger  becomes  the  impression  c 
a  notable  amelioration,  affecting  the  very  texture  of  huma 
society.  Standards  of  living  have  risen.  Education  is  moi 
general  and  more  practical;  wages  have  increased;  houi 
and  conditions  of  work  have  improved ;  people  are  happiei 
healthier,  more  useful,  and  live  longer.  Most  of  ther 
don't  know  it,  but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact. 

In  speaking  of  preventive  measures  I  am  not  thinkin 
solely  of  efforts  directed  consciously  toward  particular  n 
suits.  Extraordinary  events,  such  as  the  decline  in  tubei 
culosis,  are  not  due  wholly,  possibly  not  largely,  to  the  pai 
ticular  things  done  in  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign,  varie 
and  inclusive  as  those  are.  I  am  including  broader  movt 
ments,  which,  by  conscious  aim,  or  as  incidental  and  unir 
tentional  by-products,  have  achieved  the  betterment  o 
human  life  in  concrete  ways. 

The  sum  total  of  these  activities,  direct  and  indirect,  ha 
proved  beyond  doubt  that  prevention  is  possible ;  that  huma; 
affairs  are  manageable;  that  conditions  of  life  can  be  modi 
fied ;  that  man  has  power  by  his  own  effort  to  improve  ( am 
equally  to  depress)  the  average  level  of  human  well-being 

The  Ounce  Costs  Less  Than  the  Pound 

But  prevention  is  not  only  possible — it  is  also  practicable 
It  costs  less  than  cure,  and  is  simpler.  The  cost  of  th 
funeral  of  one  victim  of  typhoid  would  pay  the  bill  fo 
chlorinating  the  water  supply  of  a  great  city,  which  take 
effect  instantly.  Schick  testing  and  immunization  agains 
diphtheria  are  among  the  simplest  things  a  doctor  does 
but  the  treatment  of  a  serious  case  of  diphtheria  is  an  heroi 
undertaking.  Preventive  dental  hygiene  requires  littl 
skill,  and  is  quick  and  painless;  fillings  and  extractions  ar 
difficult,  painful,  and  even  dangerous.  The  cost  of  proba 
tion  is  a  mere  fraction  of  the  cost  of  institutional  care;  bu 
even  probation  gets  into  action  rather  late,  when  muc 
damage  has  been  done.  The  earlier  and  broader  measure 
of  recreation,  health,  family  preservation,  and  early  discov 
ery  and  care  of  mental  defect,  are  the  real  prevention  o 
delinquency. 

In  fact,  the  preventive  program  possesses  those  virtue 
which  are  measurably  lacking  in  cure  and  correction.  Cur 
or  correction  is,  as  a  rule,  uncertain,  incomplete,  temporary 
expensive  and  slow.  Prevention  on  the  other  hand  is  re 


* 


lively  certain,  complete,  permanent,  cheap  and  quick. 

We  should  expect  prevention  to  be  practicable.  It  is  ii 
line  with  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  mature  judgmen 
of  mankind.  The  twig  is  easily  bent,  but  the  tree  cannot  b 
straightened;  the  stitch  in  time  is  taken  much  more  quick! 
than  the  nine ;  a  pound  of  cure  is  less  effective  than  an  ounc 
of  prevention ;  the  child  that  is  trained  in  the  way  he  shoul 
go,  will  not,  when  he  is  grown,  depart  therefrom. 

Our  few  efforts  at  prevention  have  beep  remarkably  sue 
cessful,  but  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  real  prograr 
of  prevention.  We  have  devised  and  sharpened  our  tools 
we  have  worked  out  methods  and  a  technique.  Our  nex 
and  immediate  task  is  to  develop  our  fragmentary  prograr. 
into  one  that  is  definite,  comprehensive,  and  convincing 
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'he  general  outlines  of  such  a  program  will  emerge,  it  is 
oped,  in  the  papers  and  discussions  of  this  conference, 
lit  two  or  three  of  its  major  elements  may  be  mentioned 
ere. 

1.  The  conservative  American  Public  Health  Association 
eclared  at  its  last  meeting,  by  formal  resolution,  after  seri- 
ns consideration,   that,   without    further   additions   to   our 
resent  knowledge  of  the  causes  and  prevention  of  disease, 
ut  simply  by   the   more   complete    application   of    present 
nowledge,  twenty  years  can  be  added  to  the  average  span 
E  life  within  the  next  half  century.    That  is  a  call  to  which 
^ery  social  worker,  worthy  of  the  name,  must  respond.     It 
'ould  mean  a  great  simplification  and  diminution  of  every 
le  of  his  problems. 

2.  The   school,   the   agency   through   which   every   child 
«nes  into  contact  with  organized  community  life,  offers  the 
•eat  opportunity  for  discovering,  near  their  source,  and  for 
irrecting   while   they   are   still   incipient,   those   departures 
om  the  normal,  which,  left  uncorrected,  produce  so  large 
part  of  the  need  for  relief  and  correctional  work. 

3.  We  must  complete  in  detail  the  plan,  already  sketched 
outline,  whereby  fully  trained  medical  examination  and 

Ivice  are  available,  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  to  every 
dividual,  from  the  beginning  until  the  end  of  life. 
One  serious  qualification  must  be  made  in  the  assumption 
at  data  is  already  available  for  an  effective  preventive  pro- 
am.     In  mental  hygiene  we  are  proceeding  rather  on  the 
sis  of  hopes  and  of  intimations  than  of  fully  demonstrated 
!ethods.    The  great  and  continuous  increase  in  the  popula- 
)n  of   institutions  for   the   mentally   disturbed,   whatever 
ctors  may  account  for  it  in  part,  suggests  to  me  the  prob- 
lity  of  some  actual  increase  in  the  volume  of  mental  dis- 
bance.     In   any  case,   it  constitutes  one  of  the  heaviest 
lins  upon  the  public  purse,  and  is  a  tremendous  strain  upon 
r  entire  social  structure.    We  do  not  seem  to  have  pushed 
:k  far  enough  along  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect,  to  recog- 
-e  mental  disturbance  near  the  point  of  origin.     We  do 
t  straighten  the  bent  twigs  in  the  mental  hygiene  garden, 
:ause  we  do  not  see  that  they  are  bent  until  they  are  half 
)wn.     We  must  proceed  with  the   best  light  we  have, 
>ing,  and  confidently  expecting,  that  more  intensive  study, 
tr  a  longer  period  of  time,  will  give  us  further  insight 

0  these  obscure  factors,  and  not  only  enable  us  to  bring 
p  when  help  can  be  effective,  but  also  diminish  the  need 

help.     No  sum  would  be  too  large  to  devote  to  research 
the  field  of  mental  hygiene,  under  competent  direction. 
We  have  spoken  thus  far  of  cure  and  prevention  as  though 
were  wholly  separate;  of  course,  they  are  not.     Some 
ivities  are  both — and  equally — curative  and  preventive. 

1  stages  of  the  transition  are  represented.    The  difference 
Dartly  one  of  emphasis,  of  objective,  of  the  inspiring  spirit, 
a  longer  perspective.    What  we  call  "  good  case  work,"- 

1  joy  and  luxury  of  helping  a  family  in  the  best  way  it  can 
done  with  our  present  knowledge,  purely  remedial  in  its 
gin,  takes  into  account  at  every  stage  the  long  look  ahead, 
:  health  and  development  of  each  individual,  and  is  one 
the  most  fruitful  methods  of  starting  the  processes  of  pre- 
ition  where  they  are  most  needed.  "  Back  to  the  home  " 
lost  summarizes  the  trend  in  every  field  of  social  work. 
But  the  fact  that  the  transition  from  cure  to  prevention  is 
idual,  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  it  is  real ;  and  that 
acid  test  of  every  social  activity  is  its  preventive  value. 

:  When  we  begin   to  integrate  our  present  and  proposed 
Hvities  into  a  balanced  preventive  program,  we  confront  the 

Cjor  topic  of  this  anniversary  session,  Social  Work  in  the 


Life  of  Today.  Such  a  program  can  be  carried  into  effect 
only  when  its  objectives  are  understood  and  accepted  by  those 
permanent  institutions  of  society  which  we  are  to  consider 
during  the  various  days  of  our  session.  It  must  touch  every 
field  of  human  life,  redefining  objectives,  giving  them  a  new 
content;  its  appeal  must  be  so  compelling,  or  so  attractive, 
that  the  school,  the  home,  the  church,  and  public  opinion, 
will  be  drawn  irresistibly  to  its  support,  and  even  to  claim 
it  as  their  own.  The  contact  of  social  work  with  industry 
is  wholly  of  preventive  character.  Industry,  in  some  of  its 
unsolved  problems,  reduces  standards  of  living,  impairs  health 
and  undermines  family  life;  social  work  urges  that  it  put 
its  house  in  order,  as  a  matter  of  public  concern  and  public 
policy.  The  twelve-hour  day  and  the  seven-day  week  and 
such  survivals  must  disappear,  before  industry  will  be  safe 
for  democracy. 

Social  Work  in  the  Life  of  Today 

Thus,  preventive  social  work  takes  on  inevitably,  whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  a  very  broad  and  general  character.  Our 
preventive  aims  do  not  fall  into  any  one  category,  nor  follow 
any  one  method  of  approach.  Some  of  us  are  prone  to  think 
of  prevention  as  meaning  things  of  a  highly  technical  char- 
acter, such  as,  let  us  say,  the  prevention  of  typhoid  fever  by 
a  pure  water  supply  and  a  pure  milk  supply ;  things  of  which 
the  average  citizen  is  likely  to  be  quite  unaware,  the  benefits 
of  which  are  equally  shared  by  the  just  and  unjust,  the  social 
and  the  anti-social.  Such  workers  may  be  slow  to  join  in 
urging  measures  touching  debatable  questions  of  social  policy. 
Others  of  us,  gifted  with  more  courage,  or  possibly  with 
more  liking  for  combat,  are  less  attracted  to  the  destruction 
of  germs,  and  are  really  interested  only  when  attack  is  made 
on  some  problem  which  directly  involves  wages,  hours,  or 
conditions  of  labor.  A  constructive  preventive  program  must 
include  all  these  things  and  many  more,  and  must  enlist 
in  its  support  not  only  all  these  kinds  of  social  workers,  but 
all  good  citizens. 

A  preventive  social  program  must  concern  itself  with  all 
those  standardized  procedures  and  administrative  agencies 
which  we  call  law  and  government.  It  is  in  this  field 
that  we  are  most  likely  to  be  misunderstood.  The  social 
worker  applies  anew  the  standard  test  of  social  results  to  all 
these  slowly  elaborated  agencies  of  governmental,  social  and 
economic  life.  He  may  be  a  little  more  apt  than  others,  when 
told  that  a  particular  piece  of  the  household  furniture  is  a 
priceless  family  heirloom,  to  examine  it  for  a  trade-mark, 
half  expecting  to  find  it  stamped  "  Made  in  Grand  Rapids, 
U.  S.  A."  Even  so,  if  it  be  an  instrument  of  comfort  and 
refreshment,  he  would  not  discard  it,  but  would  keep  it  and 
use  it. 

When  confronted  with  what  some  one  calls  an  unchange- 
able law  of  economics,  the  social  worker  (knowing  well  that 
there  are  many  such  laws,  and  that  they  are  extremely  im- 
portant) may  nevertheless  inquire  carefully  as  to  whether 
this  particular  law  may  not  be  of  human  and  volitional  origin, 
and  recall  that  it  is  of  the  essence  of  human  laws  that  they 
may  be  amended,  or  repealed.  He  is  keenly  aware  of  the 
great  sweep  of  governmental  action  and  of  the  strategic 
significance  of  the  power  of  taxation,  but  he  is  restrained 
from  indiscriminate  socialization  by  the  fact  that  the  very 
center  of  the  objective  of  social  work  is  the  individual.  Its 
highest  aim  is  that  each  person  shall  be  enabled  to  realize  the 
best  that  is  in  him;  to  live  through  as  nearly  as  may  be  the 
normal  experiences  of  a  lifetime ;  and  to  make  the  best  con- 
tribution he  can  to  the  common  weal.  Whatever  may  hap- 
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pen  elsewhere,  among  social  workers  liberty  will  never  be  in 
danger  of  becoming  obsolete  or  negligible. 

In  these  debatable  fields,  where  even  the  wisest  may  not  be 
too  dogmatic,  the  social  worker  is  not  a  doctrinaire.  His 
position  is  precisely  that  of  the  true  practitioner  of  scientific 
medicine.  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner,  in  a  singularly  lucid  chap- 
ter in  his  report  on  medical  education,  pointed  out  that 
whereas  all  the  medical  cults  and  separatists  founded  their 
various  schools  upon  some  one  principle  or  theory,  with 
which  they  must  rise  or  fall,  scientific  medicine  itself  is 
wholly  empirical  and  pragmatic,  trying  all  things  and  hold- 
ing fast  to  that  which  works,  unfettered  by  any  preconceived 
theory.  The  position  of  the  social  worker  is  exactly  analo- 
gous. He  belongs  to  no  one  school  of  sociology,  economics 
or  government.  He  looks  only  to  results ;  he  is  not  afraid  of 
any  device  or  plan  which,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  reason- 
able tests,  contributes  to  human  well-being.  It  is  precisely 
because  of  this  common  scientific  basis  that  both  medicine 
and  social  work  are  asking,  at  the  same  time,  the  great 
transition  from  cure  to  prevention. 

As  we  thus  see  social  work  as  an  influence  permeating,  and 
modifying  the  objectives  and  operations  of  such  venerable 
institutions  as  the  church,  the  home,  the  school,  industry, 
law,  and  government,  it  is  clear  that  social  work  cannot  be 
in  any  sense  a  distinct  and  separate  field  of  human  action.  It 
is  simply  the  entire  community  in  one  aspect,  at  particular 
times,  consciously  taking  thought  as  to  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  all  its  members,  aware  of  their  kinship,  rather 
than  of  their  differences,  asking  conscious  effort  to  subor- 
dinate distrust,  strife,  and  the  excess  of  competition,  and  put- 
ting on  the  gentler  aspects  of  understanding,  cooperation, 
amelioration  and  benediction.  It  is  the  job  of  the  social 
worker  to  bring  it  to  pass  that  such  community  moods,  in- 
stead of  being  exceptional,  become  more  nearly  habitual  and 
normal. 

How  far  can  such  a  program  of  prevention  go?  To  what 
extent  can  it  afford  a  satisfactory  philosophy  of  life  ?  It  cer- 
tainly would  remove  most  of  the  major  disabilities  and  mis- 
fortunes which  now  cripple,  stunt,  blind,  maim  and  degrade 
human  beings.  The  intelligent  application  of  our  present 
knowledge  of  human  life,  without  involving  any  change  that 
to  the  most  timid  might  seem  dangerous  or  even  sudden, 
without  making  appreciably  greater  demands  upon  public 
or  private  funds,  and  without  requiring  administrative  skill 
beyond  that  which  has  already  been  demonstrated,  would 
place  mankind  upon  such  a  new  basis  of  hope  and  accom- 
plishment, that  thereafter  the  horoscope  would  need  to  be 
cast  anew,  and  it  may  well  be  left  to  that  new  generation 
to  do  it. 

A  Federal  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
Meeting  in  the  national  capital,  the  question  of  federal 
action  in  our  field  naturally  arises.  The  origin  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  was  an  awakening  of  various  states,  as 
such,  to  their  responsibilities  in  the  field  of  social  welfare. 
Earlier  laws  in  these  states  had  left  social  duties  to  the  locali- 
ties— to  village,  town  and  city  health  officers,  to  town, 
county  and  city  overseers  of  the  poor,  to  justices  of  the  peace 
and  sheriffs.  In  the  decade  after  the  Civil  War  there  arose 
a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  coordination  of  local  efforts,  of 
state  leadership.  For  this  purpose  state  boards  of  charities 
and  correction  were  established,  to  inspect,  educate  and  lead 
the  way  in  legislation  and  administration.  It  is  now  plain 
that  this  growth  in  state  activity  has  not  hindered  local 
initiative  and  growth,  but  has  increased  it.  Under  this  stim- 


ulus, the  county  is  emerging  more 'and  more  as  the  operatii 
welfare  unit.  The  promptings,  inspections,  investigatio 
and  educational  leadership  of  the  states  have  helped  the  I 
calities  to  see  their  opportunities,  and  to  reach  higher  st 
ards  of  administration. 

There  is  now  an  increasing  sense  of  the  need  of  a 
adequate  national  agency  of  research,  information,  and 
a  sense,  leadership,  in  social  work,  as  there  was  fifty  yea 
ago  in  the  various  states.    The  individual  states,  or  most 
them,  have  reached  a  degree  of  cohesion  and  unity  of  effe 
within  their  own  borders,  but  there  are  still  ferty-eight  di 
ferent  varieties.     Some  of  our  lines  of  work  are  representi 
in  the  federal  field  by  a  bureau,  or  a  fragment  of  a  burea 
and  some  are  not  represented  at  all.     These  bureaus  ar 
federal  activities  are  scattered  through  a  number  of  depai 
ments.     In  several  important  fields  of  public  relief  and  co 
rection,  we  have  no  federal  organ  whatever  for  the  collect^ 
of  facts  as  to  state  and  local  legislation  and  administratio 
and  none  for  that  broader  research  and  sifting  of  experienc 
of  the  states  and  of  other  countries.    Such  information  shou 
be  the  starting  point  of  state  action,  and  obviously,  it  is  ii 
possible  for  each  of  the  forty-eight  states  to  do  this  for  itse 
Think  of  what  the  nation  could  have  done,  and  can  do, 
research  and  in  education,  in  such  fields  as  mental  hygiei 
and  criminology.     The  shifting  in  emphasis  from  caring  f< 
the  end  results  of  disease  and  poverty,  to  a  constructive  pr 
ventive  program,  including  state  agencies,  makes  it  all  t 
more  imperative  that  action  be  planned  upon  the  widest  pc 
sible  basis  of  knowledge.     A  grouping  together  and  roun 
ing  out  of  the  various  federal  activities  dealing  with  soc 
welfare  in  one  adequate  department,  which,  by  its  name  ar 
dignified  position,  carried  at  all  times  the  broad  message  < 
social  welfare  to  the  entire  country,  seems  a  natural  sol 
tion.    The  nation  need  not,  probably  should  not,  take  ovi 
any  duties  now  performed  by  the  states.     Its  activity  vvou 
not  diminish  the  responsibility  of  the  states.    An  authorit 
tive  source  of  information,  of  education,  of  leadership, 
that  stimulation  which  arises  from  definite  knowledge,  wou 
increase  the   efficiency   of   state    action;   just   as  the   stat 
by    similar    methods    have    raised    the  standards    of    loc 
administration. 

We  must  carry  our  thought  of  prevention  one  step  fu 
ther — from  the  national  to  the  international  field.  Eve 
social  worker  recognizes  one  outstanding  enemy  above  ; 
others,  one  which  can  undo  in  a  brief  day  all  that  he 
hope  to  accomplish  in  a  generation — war.  Since  in  the 
lively  minor  fields  of  human  misfortune  taking  thought 
employing  reasonable  means  have  forestalled  and  preventi' 
the  occurrence  of  disaster,  so  in  the  greater  fields  of  wor 
affairs  we  are  justified  in  a  confident  expectation  that  it 
be  found  equally  possible  by  suitable  means  to  turn  aside 
greatest  of  all  evils,  and  thereby  to  afford  to  peoples  of 
world  that  opportunity  to  realize  their  hopes  and  deve 
their  individual  and  communal  lives,  as  now  the  individu 
in  his  own  locality  rests  securely  upon  the  assurance  of  la 
and  order.  Here,  too,  prevention  must  pass  from  a  decl; 
tion  of  faith  to  a  definite  program. 

To  individuals,  communities,  states,  nations,  and  the  worl 
then,  the  way  is  open,  and  it  is  not  a  difficult  one,  to  s! 
off  these  legacies  of  evil,  and  prove  themselves  truly 
of  their  fate. 

Social  workers  of  America,  who  so  well  situated  as  you, 
a  country  blest  with  wealth,  peace  and  security,  to  re; 
rightly  the  lessons  of  your  own  experience,  and  to  lead  ti 
way.  God  grant  that  we  may  rise  to  our  opportunity. 


" 
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Health 

FIRST  DAY  OF 
THE  CONFERENCE 
REVIEWED  BY 

Haven  Emerson,  M.D. 


In  no  field  of  social  welfare  has  the  spoken  and  written 
word  been  more  ably  supplemented  by  graphic  presenta- 
tion than  in  this  field  of  health.  We  have  added  to  Dr. 
Emerson's  review  a  group  of  suggestive  charts  and  graphs 
from  Public  Health  in  the  United  Slates — an  Outline  with 
Statistical  Data,  by  Harry  H.  Moore,  a  forthcoming  -vol- 
ume in  the  Public  Health  Series  edited  by  A.  J.  McLaiigh- 
lin,  M.  D.,  to  be  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers. 


THE  most  convinced,  enthusiastic  and  critical 
devotee  of  preventive  medicine,  as  the  sovereign 
remedy  for  human  ills  of  all  sorts,  must  have 
glowed  with  conscious  virtue  after  such  a  day  as 
lay  17.  From  the  simultaneous  outburst  of  nine  o'clock 
ttendance  at  the  six-barreled  sessions,  through  the  mid- 
lorning  throngs  which  kept  the  fire  department  on  the  alert 
j  prevent  dangerous  overcrowding  in  the  church  aisles  and 
arridors,  to  the  last  breathless  outpouring  of  the  capacity 
rowd  at  Continental  Hall  into  the  perfection  of  spring 
venings,  there  was  not  only  attention  but  a  spirit  of  in- 
uiry,  discrimination  and  applause  that  was  born  of  an 
Dpreciation  of  relative  values,  and  best  of  all  a  determina- 
on  to  see,  hear  and  learn  at  first  hand  from  tne  many  who 
ad  made  their  mark  in  health  protection  for  social  gains. 
The  six  groups  which  started  the  day  with  a  somewhat 
•tificial  specialization  were  drawn  closer  as  they  advanced 
i  their  program.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  report 
f  Mile.  Marguerite  Noufflard  on  hospital  social  service  in 
ranee  was  a  chronicle  of  rapid  growth,  and  of  appreciation 
hospital  physicians  and  administrators  for  the  indispens- 
)le  social  workers  now  well  established  in  twenty-six  of 
ie  Paris  hospitals.  There  was  a  freshness  and  conviction  in 
ie  story  of  the  origin  and  development  and  finally  the  gov- 
nment  subvention  of  hospital  social  service  which  made  it 
;ry  stimulating  to  American  ears.  Can  we  imagine  Con- 
•ess  appropriating  funds  to  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
eet  the  expenses  of  social  work  carried  out  by  others  in  the 
aternity  and  tuberculosis  hospitals  of  any  city,  or  even  of 
Washington  ? 

We  had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  admirable  hospital  of 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  the  record  of  expansion 
•ought  by  Edith  Baker,  director  of  social  service  there, 
ruly,  the  family  physician  of  olden  times  with  his  position 
general  adjuster  of  family  troubles  as  well  as  reliever  of 
.in  and  saver  of  life  had  no  wider  range  of  specialties  to 
ver  than  does  the  hospital  social  worker  of  today — a 
ritable  peripatetic  encyclopedia  of  community  resources, 
nely  mingling  biology  with  sociology  and  economics. 
To  suggest  that  a  field  is  unoccupied,  in  dealing  with 
tatoes  or  preventive  medicine,  is  to  tempt  the  squatter,  the 


town  boomer  and  the  expanding  ambitions  of  all  and  sun- 
dry. Curiosity  and  faith  combined  to  bring  an  audience  to 
learn  the  size  and  character  of  these  vacant  lots  in  the 
realm  of  health.  It  would  have  been  well  had  the  medical 
profession  been  on  the  outlook  for  the  wide  open  door  to 
opportunity  which  Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Health,  presented.  So  saturated 
have  doctors  become  with  the  pressing  necessities  of  existing 
disease  that  the  health  officer  finds  hardly  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  urgently  needed  preventive  services  performed. 
These  services  are,  indeed,  little  likely  to  be  taken  up  seri- 
ously while  there  remains  the  artificial  distinction  between 
the  health  doctor  and  the  sick  doctor.  But  the  physician  will 
provide  what  the  people  demand,  and  the  unoccupied  fields 
of  periodic  health  examinations,  the  correction  of  defects  of 
children  and  protective  medical  services  for  mothers  are 
among  the  largest  vacancies  in  sight.  As  Dr.  Rankin  put  it: 

If  it  were  possible  within  the  course  of  the  next  decade  or  two 
for  medicine  to  catch  up  with  the  existing  surplus  of  defect  and 
disease,  the  opportunity  for  health  promotion,  for  improving  the 
health,  the  vitality  and  efficiency  of  the  apparently  healthy, 
would  still  be  with  us,  and  would  constitute  a  problem  embrac- 
ing the  entire  population,  and  one  vastly  larger  than  that  whic!» 
concerns  itself  with  the  work  of  treatment  and  repair. 

Public  health  and  the  profession  of  medicine  have  a  single  ob- 
jective, to  wit,  to  supply  medical  science  where  it  is  needed. 
Those  engaged  in  the  work  of  public  health  and  in  the  private 
practice  of  medicine  are  not  only  bound  by  a  single  objective 
and  by  a  single  means  for  its  attainment,  but  they  are  also 
united  by  the  inseparableness  of  their  problems.  There  is  no 
hard  and  fast  line  that  may  be  drawn  between  physiology  and 
pathology,  between  health  and  disease,  between  prevention  and 
cure.  The  utilization  of  the  medical  profession,  through  more 
efficient  organization,  to  include  a  larger  proportion  of  the  unoc- 
cupied fields  of  medicine,  of  health  and  disease,  is  the  only  way 
out  of  the  present  situation.  The  next  step  forward  for  both 
public  health  workers  and  the  medical  profession  is  a  more 
careful  alignment  of  forces  to  be  brought  about  by  health 
officials  endeavoring  to  interest  local  medical  organizations,  par- 
ticularly county  medical  societies,  in  seeing  and  assuming  the 
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Scientific  preventive  medicine  lovers  only  about  half  of  one  of  the 
fife  hundred  centuries  through  which  we  can  trace  mankind.  And 
as  the  chart  below  shows,  the  gain  in  the  average  Kfe  span  appar- 
ently was  little  greater  for  the  two  thousand  yean  before  1870  than 
for  the  sixty  years  through  which  tve  have  recorded  progress  in  the 
United  States.  New  Zealand  already  has  outstripped  by  nearly  ten 
years  the  record  for  1920  of  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States 
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ENGAGED  IN  CURATIVE  MEDICINE 
489.583 


ENGAGED  IN  PREVENTIVE 

MEDICINE 

17. 180 


Number 
(a)     Principal  and  subordinate  executives  of  federal, 

state,  city,  and  county  boards  of  health 1,280 

(6)     Laboratory  workers  of  official  agencies 1,200 

(c)     Plumbing,  sanitary,  dairy  and  food  inspectors.  .    3,000 

(<J)     Public  health  nurses — official  agencies 5,000 

(e)     Public  health  nurses — private  agencies 6,000 

(/)      Officers  and  other  employees  of  private  agencies.       700 

RESOURCES  FOR  CURE  AND  FOR  PREVENTION   IN  THE   UNITED  STATES 


medical    problems    of 
the  public,  as  well  as 
the  medical  problems 
'*  of  the  private  citizen. 

In  the  discussion, 
which  was  general, 
of  wide  range  and 
sufficiently  critical 
to  be  interesting,  a 
number  of  other 
jobs  awaiting  a 

champion  were  pictured.  Among  the  more  urgent  were  the 
education  of  teachers  in  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences 
so  that  they  might  initiate  school  children  into  the  theory 
and  practice  of  health  and  its  protection ;  active  education  on 
the  destructive  effects  of  alcohol — whether  legally  or  sur- 
reptitiously imbibed;  the  dangers  of 
crowded  dark  living  places;  and  dirtiness 
of  air.  The  prevalent  fallacy  of  mechan- 
ical ventilation  devices  for  schools  was 
suggested  as  a  worthy  object  for  organ- 
ized attack  to  stop  the  strangling  of  chil- 
dren entitled  to  fresh  and  flowing  air  of 
the  natural,  not  the  canned,  variety. 

Perhaps  no  single  fact  damns  the  quality 
and  liberty  of  official  health  services 
throughout  the  United  States  so  com- 
pletely as  the  lack  of  initiative  and  re- 
sources to  make  new  inquiries  and  convinc- 
ing experiments  in  methods  of  applying, 
to  common  community  situations,  the 
well-known  facts  of  science.  We  know 
so  much  more  than  we  use.  We  have 
reached  far  into  the  unknown  with  theory, 
yet  people  die  of  diseases  we  are  used  to, 
for  lack  of  the  imagination  and  machinery 
to  save  them.  Why  must  we  have  here 
a  Framingham,  there  a  Mansfield  ?  Why 
must  the  test  of  plain,  ordinary,  obvious  facts  in  Cattar- 
augus  County  be  made  so  much  of  because  a  generous  foun- 
dation is  doing  what  the  state  and  local  health  officers 
should  be  doing?  Why  exalt  private  beneficence  when  we 
owe  it  to  our  own  appointed  officials  to  give  them  the  means 
and  require  of  them  the  vision  to  prove  what  every  compe- 
tent health  officer  knows  he  also  could  demonstrate?  A 
demonstration!  What  is  it?  A  kind  of  community  club,  a 
greatly  advertised  gesture  to  be  used  as  a  threat  or  induce- 
ment to  boards  of  overseers,  to  sluggish  legislatures  to  double 
or  quit.  Or  is  it  a  focus  of  health  infection,  an  epidemic 
episode  in  community  competition? 

We  need  no  expenditure  of  funds  to  demonstrate  that 
children  will  be  made  fit  to  grow  and  learn  if  their  handi- 
caps are  found  and  removed,  or  that  if  understanding  of  the 
laws  of  health  is  coupled  with  the  benefits  of  skilled  medical 
diagnosis,  tuberculosis  can  be  scaled  down  to  a  subordinate 
place  in  the  death  list.  The  judicious  trustees  of  other 
people's  savings  are  not  gamblers  in  health.  They  approve  of 
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an  effort  only  when  its  success  is  guaranteed  by  men  ar 
women  whose  reputations  for  conservative  and  accura 
prophecies  are  secure. 

Let  us  be  thankful  that  in  spots  we  can  have  health,  b 
the  101  per  cent  Americans  should  look  to  their  laurels  ai 
demand  that  every  native  born  of  native  parentage  have 
service  as  perfect  as  the  newly  arrived  Italian  of  Mott  Stre 
receives  whether  he  wants  it  or  not.    If  one  must  make  exce 
tions  to  prove  a  rule,  we  can  claim  that  a  demonstration 
entire  cooperation  between  public  and  private  health  servic 
under  one  roof  is  worthy  of  all  our  support — and  this 
been  more  nearly  accomplished  at  the  East  Harlem  He 
Center  in  New  York  than  anywhere  else  in  a  complies 
metropolitan  situation. 

"  All  of  the  public  and  private  health  and  allied  agenci 
in  a  defined  local  area  have  come  t 
gether  and  worked  together  in  one  buil 
ing  with  no  important  difficulties,"  sa 
Kenneth  D.  Widdemer,  executive  c 
ficer  of  the  East  Harlem  Health  Cent* 
"  Health  work  in  the  demonstrati< 
area  has  been  very  nearly  doubled  in  t 
space  of  eighteen  months.  This  pn 
tical  coordination  of  the  local  heal 
and  allied  agencies  is  pointing  the  way 
economies  in  public  health  work." 

Meanwhile  in  a  neighboring  hall  I 
George  W.  McCoy  of  the  United  Stai 
Public  Health  Service  was  reminding  \ 
audience  that  "  civilization  does  not  ex 
for  the  purpose  of  sanitary  demonsti 
tions."  Sanitation  must  be  mixed  wi 
brains,  like  Turner's  paints.  No  o 
knows  better  than  Dr.  William  H.  Pai 
of  the  New  York  City  Health  Depa 
ment  Laboratories,  how  wide  are  the  d 
crepancies  between  the  test  tube  or  t 
guinea  pig  and  child-saving  programs.  Research  in  I 
administrative  application  of  preventive  medicine  will, 
degrees,  reap  as  clear-cut  results  as  have  laboratory  stud 

Results    of 
examination 
the  Life  Ext. 
sion  Institute 
5  ,  frO  0    persi 
who,  for    t 
most    part,    i 
not  c  on  sit 
themselves 


The  last  quarter  of  a  century  marks 
the  attempt  to  bring  medical  care  with- 
in the  reach  of  every  one — as  shoiun 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  public 
health  nurses  in  the  United  States. 
Public  health  administrators  estimate 
that  there  should  be  at  least  50,000 
public  health  nurses  to  meet  the  needs 
of  1923 
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in  the  past,  but  when  this  happens  we  shall  have  developed 

executives  and  workers  in  both  public  and  private  agencies 

who  are  free  from  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  that  goes  by  the 

name  of  propaganda.     Until  nursing  agencies,  dispensaries, 

hospitals  and  finally  private  practitioners  of  medicine  report 

1  as  a  matter  of  course  every  case  of  sickness  and  its  duration, 

we  shall  not  make  progress  in  proving  the  specific  preventive 

[value  of  individual  elements  in  many  public  health  programs. 

How  and  why   the  social   point   of  view   is 

I  more  and  more  the  basis  of  health  work  was 

summarized  in  another  group  by  Dr.  William  F. 

'Snow   for   the   medical   field,   Dr.  Allan   Mc- 

'Laughlin    for  the    public    health    group,    Dr. 

Allen  Freeman  for  medical  and  health  educa- 

?tion,    and    Katherine   Tucker    for   the   nurses. 

'Health  insurance,  medical  group  practice,  pay 

'clinic  plans,  periodic  health  examinations,  and 

'similar  projects  are  increasingly  the  concern  of 

'the  medical  profession,  the  insurance  companies, 

t business   and    philanthropic   agencies;   and    this 

(teamwork   of  the  doctor  and   his   professional 

(allies  on  the  one  hand,  and  industry,  business 

|  and  social  welfare  on  the  other,  gives,  according 

to  Dr.  Snow,  cause  for  confidence  in  the  further 

progress  of  health  conservation. 

The  feature  of  the  rural  health  meeting  was 
be  courageous  and  properly  self-conscious  declaration  of 
Sugene  Kinckle  Jones,  of  the  National  Urban  League,  on 
he  history  of  Negro  health.  The  only  race  that  ever  came  to 
his  country  without  the  taint  of  syphilis  was  the  Negro,  now 
he  worst  afflicted  of  all  our  citizen  groups.  When  Negroes 
firere  held  as  valuable  as  other  chattels  their  death  rate  was 
ower  than  that  of  the  whites  in  Southern  cities.  They  have 
>ince  been  ravaged  by  disease,  but  there  is  encouragement  in 
he  statistical  reports,  recently  confirmed,  that  the  Negroes  of 
mr  cities  enjoy  lower  death  rates  today  than  the  white  pop- 
ulations of  these  same  cities  did  less  than  twenty  years 
igo.  The  percentage  of  de- 
:rease  in  death  rates  from 
uberculosis  among  Negroes 
n  New  York  City  has  been 
greater  in  the  past  fifteen 
'ears  than  has  been  the  de- 
:line  among  white  peoples. 
The  lessons  of  health  are 
eadily  taught,  easily  learned 
nd  with  reasonable  justice 
n  human  relationships  can 
>e  applied  with  certainty  of 
esults.  The  Negroes  of  the 
Jnited  States  are  learning 
hese  three  facts  rapidly.  No 
ountry  can  afford  to  tax  ten 
nd  one  half  millions  of  peo- 
'le  $150,000,000  a  year  by 
ickness  as  long  as  self-pro- 
ection  is  within  their  reach. 
<lr.  Jones  said: 

The  Negro's  struggle  for 
ealth.  is  indeed  an  effort  to 
rarn  how  to  live  in  the  city, 
'he  rural  Negro  has  a  death 
ite  but  little,  if  at  all,  in  ex- 
:ss  of  that  of  the  neighboring 
'hites.  It  is  when  a  Negro 


Memphis 


comes  to  the  city  where  he  meets  strong  industrial  competition, 
is  forced  to  live  in  unsanitary  dwellings,  is  kept  in  ignorance  of 
the  most  intelligent  methods  of  preserving  good  health,  that  the 
increased  morbidity  and  mortality  of  the  Negro  group  are  in 
evidence.  In  recent  years  the  Negro  has  become  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  and  has  organized  for  health  propa- 
ganda and  has  deliberately  sought  to  aid  the  health  movements 
of  the  city  health  departments  in  combating  the  diseases  and  re- 
moving conditions  which  have  led  to  the  appalling  statistics 
which  picture  health  conditions  among  Negroes. 

After  these  discus- 
sions the  six  special 
groups  resolved  them- 
selves into  two  de- 
voted to  the  ever- 
lastingly interesting 
problems  of  work  and 
brains.  To  some  the 
production  of  prop- 
erty —  the  manner, 
output,  costs,  and  ef- 
fect of  human  em- 
ployment on  the  pro- 
ducer —  appeared  of 
first  importance.  To 
these  a  feast  of  fact,  a 
vision  of  preventive 
relief  resources,  a 
plan  for  specific  remedies  for  the  dangers  of  mass  produc- 
tion were  offered  by  such  authoritative  original  workers  as 
R.  E.  Chaddock  of  Columbia,  Bailey  Burritt  of  the  A.I.C.P., 
and  Wade  Wright  of  Harvard. 

Striking,  also  controversial,  but  certainly  spoken  with  sin- 
cerity and  the  authority  of  the  widest  experience  was  Wade 
Wright's  statement  that  "  ill  health  in  industry  is  only  to 
a  relatively  slight  extent  attributable  to  the  influence  of  spe- 
cific industrial  health  hazards  such  as  dusts  or  poisons."  He 
sees  here  as  we  do  in  each  section  of  our  problem  a  need  of 
organized  service  for  the  sake  of  physiological  rather  than 
pathological  handling  of  humans.  A 
health  department  is  more  needed  in 
a  shop,  store  or  factory  than  in 
schools  and  colleges,  and  yet  how  rare 
it  is  to  find  one.  The  chief  factors  in 
promoting  the  health  and  efficiency 
of  industrial  workers  are  payment  of 
adequate  wages,  continuity  of  employ- 
ment or  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment, and  reasonable  working  condi- 
tions. 

As  for  the  session  devoted  to  brains, 
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Conquering  the  anopheles  mosquito.    Mortality  rates 
from   malaria  in  three  American  cities 
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(Lf/<)  Mortality  from  the  chief  children1! 
diseases  in  Massachusetts,  1857-1920.  In- 
fant mortality  (above)  in  the  same  state 
rose  sharply  to  its  peak  in  the  decade  dur- 
ing and  after  the  Civil  War,  and  has  regis- 
tered an  almost  steady  decline  since  1873 
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TOTAL 


PMY8rCAL  EDUCATION 

AND 
SCHOOL  HEALTH  WORK 


It  1.034 131.309 


$  13.000.000 


Expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.     The  amount 

spent  for  physical  education   and  school  health  work,   1919-1920, 

contrasted  'with  the  total  expenditures 

the  popularity  of  the  subject  was  so  overwhelming  that  an 
overflow  meeting  of  several  hundred  with  double  turn  of  all 
the  speakers  was  provided  for  in  the  basement  of  the  church. 

No  such  arraignment  of  prison  methods,  of  the  dense  ignor- 
ance and  inconceivable  brutality  of  the  wardens  has  ever 
been  voiced  in  public  as  the  story  given  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Lorenz 
of  the  study  made  of  penal  institutions  in  Wisconsin  and 
of  the  origin  and  causes  of  delinquency  among  the  20,000  ex- 
service  men  now  in  jails  in  the  United  States.  The  role  of 
disrupted  homes,  economic  strain,  alcoholism,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  war,  in  making  criminals  was  analyzed  with  the 
clear  intelligence  of  the  psychiatrist.  Not  one  of  the  spell- 
bound audience  will  forget  the  story  of  the  epileptic  prisoner 
who  was  subjected  to  a  kind  of  solitary  prison  discipline  for 
many  weeks  because  he — poor,  diseased  soul — cried  out  in 
his  paroxysms  and  was  heard  by  a  sleepless  keeper.  If  we 
must  have  jails  to  satisfy  judges  and  juries,  let  the  entrance 
be  through  psychiatric  clinics  and  the  inmates  be  treated  for 
their  lame  and  distorted  behavior  with  at  least  the  considera- 
tion we  give  to  animals  in  a  public  

pound. 

Dr.  Yerkes  gave  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  those  who  have 
been  rather  bullied  about  by  re- 
cent not  too  well  informed  critics 
of  intelligence  testing: 

Reliable  methods  are  being  devel- 
oped in  intelligence  testing.  .  .  . 
The  incompetent  unscrupulous  are 
incapable  of  developing  the  art  of 
psycho-technology.  .  .  .  Ignorance 
is  often  lack  of  intellectual  capacity 
to  adapt  one's  self  to  and  to  appre- 
ciate social  standards.  .  .  .  We 
are  in  the  process  of  splitting  intel- 
ligence and  mental  health  into  func- 
tions and  varieties  of  behavior  as 
we  analyze  the  physical  structures 
and  functions  of  the  body.  Balance, 
the  proper  proportions  among  traits, 
is  incomparably  desirable.  Safer  for 
the  individual,  so  far  as  contentment 
and  happiness  are  concerned,  is  me- 
diocrity with  symmetrical  develop- 
ment of  traits  and  balance  than 
super-normal  condition  of  one  im- 
portant trait  or  function  accom- 
panied by  sub-normal  development  of 
other  activities.  Intellectual  genius 
coupled  with  unreliability,  disloyalty, 

selfishness,  or  other  moral  defects  or  lack  of  balance,  has  scant 
attractiveness. 

Individual  preservation  of  health  turns  upon  good  intel- 
lectual capacity,  less  on  good  education  whether  formal  or 
natural. 

Certainly  we  can  afford  to  await  the  completion  of  the 
studies  in  relative  values  of  human  behavior  and  intellect 
when  the  leaders  speak  with  such  simplicity  and  confidence. 

Dr.  Frankwood  Williams  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene  took  his  audience  deep  into  the  psychology 


ESTIMATED  COST  OF  SERVICES 
OF  PHYSICIANS  AKD  OTHER  HEALERS 
NURSES  AND  HOSPITAL  SERVICE,  ALSO 
OF  DRUGS  AND  PATENT  MEDICINES 


Cure  vs.  prevention — 
the  estimated  amounts 
spent  in  1921  in  the 
United  States  to  allevi- 
ate disease  and  to  fur- 
ther health 


of  attitudes  and  prejudices  in  the  social  problems  and  o\ 
ways  of  solving  them  through  a  variety  of  quite  unsatisfa 
tory  makeshifts.  He  pointed  out  that  health  conservation 
blocked,  not  by  lack  of  intelligence,  but  by  many  types  < 
mental  reactions  which  are  like  solid  walls — though  mere 
the  expression  of  attitudes  we  have  assumed  —  whic 
control  our  motives  and  determine  our  actions,  leaving  i 
the  faint  pleasure  of  rationalizing  them  afterwards.  I: 
pointed  the  way  to  make  life  not  only  longer  but  more  won 
while:  not  by  greater  control  over  facts  or  knowledge  i 
material  things,  but  by  conscious  determination  to  keep  wi< 
open  the  windows  and  doors  of  our  minds,  to  shun  and  ove 
come  hate,  distrust  and  malice  which  now  overwhelm  t 
world. 

Dr.  William  A.  White,  superintendent  of  St.  Elizabetl 
Hospital,  Washington,  held  his  audience,  even  after  tv 
hours  of  keen  attention  to  others,  enchanted  by  his  clear  sp 
cific  treatment  of  many  of  the  social  workers'  problems. 

Prejudice  is  the  total  of  our  past  experience.  ...  It 
cemented  by  common  feeling,  and  is  both  negative  and  positiv 
.  .  .  The  former  cement  of  religious  observance  and  creed 
now  a  less  common  bond  and  a  less  common  attitude  of  min 
.  .  .  On  this  account  organized  minorities  offset  and  thwa 
our  reasonable  ambitions.  ...  An  essential  faculty  of  s 
cial  workers  is  the  capacity  to  understand,  i.  e.,  to  be  witho 
preconceived  notions  with  respect  to  a  particular  situation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  event  of  the  day  from  t 
point  of  view  of  the  population  of  these  United  States  w 
the  decision  of  the  National  Health  Council,  at  its  loi 

afternoon     session,      to     promo 
throughout  the  country  the  prs 
tice    of     an     annual    health     e 
amination,    leaving    to    states 
groups  of  them  to  arrange  appi 
priate  times  for  local  education 
efforts    according    to    the    soci 
and    occupational     limitations 
seasons  and  climates. 

The  great  assembly  at  Con 
nental  Hall  in  the  evening  was 
handsome  gesture  of  hospitality 
Dr.  Ludwik  Rajchman,  direct 
of  the  health  section  of  the  Leag 
of  Nations,  as  the  symbol  of  a  ne 
community  of  interest  in  Euroj 
of  attentio'n  and  respect  for  t 
accomplishments  of  Dr.  Hermai 
M.  Biggs,  commissioner  of  heal 
of  New  York  State,  and  of  wai. 
hearted  cordiality  to  the  schoh1 
ship  and  social  imagination  of  the  genial  Dr.  Livingston  T?i 
rand  of  Cornell.  Dr.  Rajchman  gave  a  picturesque  descri 
tion  of  the  conference  of  sanitarians  who  arrived  at  a  pi 
for  the  infected  and  isolated  parts  of  Europe — amazingly  li 
the  system  employed  in  handling  individuals  similarly  afflict 
— by  providing  for  mutual  central  reporting  of  the  inciden 
of  communicable  and  the  extent  of  nutritional  diseases, 
the  establishment  of  a  mutual  trust  based  on  the  practice 
a  standard  technique  in  handling  epidemic  situations,  ai 
finally  by  searching  for  and  attacking  epidemic  foci  on  t 
spot  of  origin  instead  of  awaiting  their  development  at 
approach  to  international  boundaries.  His  picture  of 
permanent  opportunity  for  a  round  table  of  internatior 
health  services  was  a  challenge  to  all  of  us  at  the  Natiorj 
Conference. 
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Industry 

SECOND  DAY  OF 
THE  CONFERENCE 
REVIEWED  BY 

John  A.  Fitch 


~"T|    ^  HE  conference  came  to  the  subject  of  Industry 

with   a  convenient  measuring-rod   in   hand:   the 

industrial  standards  adopted  in   1912.     Gauging 

-*-       the  progress  of  the  last  decade  by  these  standards, 

took  account  of  a  variety  of  present  problems  and  wound 

?  the  day  with  a  long  look  ahead — with  James  J,  Mallon, 

arden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  to  point  the  way. 

The  chief  standards  formulated  in  1912  were  these: 

A  living  wage  based  on  a  normal  standard  of  living. 

Minimum  wage  laws  and  commissions  to  maintain  such  a 
andard  living  wage  in  sweated  and  underpaid  industries. 

Publicity  of  records  and  facts  upon  which  wage  agreements 
re  based. 

The  eight-hour  day  for  all  in  continuous  industries  and  for 
•omen  and  minors  in  all  industries. 

A  compulsory  rest  period  of  forty  consecutive  hours  in  each 
eek. 

Restriction  or  prohibition  of  night  work,  especially  for  women 
id  minors. 

Prohibition  of  child  labor  for  children  under  sixteen  years 
t  age. 

Social  insurance  to  cover  accidents,  sickness,  invalidity,  old  age 
id  unemployment. 

When  the  conference  measured  the  distance  which  industry 
id  traveled  toward  these  standards,  the  results  varied 
idely.  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
i  Industry,  laid  emphasis  on  the  need  for  constructive  effort 

all  the  fields  covered  by  the  1912  pronouncement,  but  was 
xidedly  optimistic  as  to  the  future.  The  outlook  for  ad- 
ince  all  along  the  line,  he  said,  is  better  than  ever  before. 

Grace  Abbott,  chief  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  reported 
at  only  two  states  have  come  up  to  the  1912  standard  of 
rteen  years  as  the  minimum  age  for  entering  industry,  and 
>inted  out  that  two  Supreme  Court  decisions  have  prevented 
lild-labor  action  by  the  federal  government.  The  need 
>w,  she  added,  is  for  an  educational  and  physical  test  for 
ildren  who  want  to  go  to  work,  and  not  merely  an  age 
st,  as  the  1912  standard  proposed. 

John  A.  Lapp,  of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council, 
ho  used  to  be  Legislative  Reference  Librarian  in  Indiana, 
id  after  that  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Commission  on  Health 
isurance,  spoke  more  hopefully  on  the  subject  of  social 
surance.  So  recently  have  we  awakened  to  the  importance 

this  field  that  prior  to  1907  not  a  single  permanent  law  on 
y  form  of  social  insurance  had  been  passed  in  any  state. 
Now,"  said  Mr.  Lapp,  "  note  the  progress!  "  He  went  on: 

Beginning  in  1907,  mothers'  pensions  have  extended  to  forty- 
e  states;  workmen's  compensation  for  industrial  accidents  has 
en  adopted  in  forty-three  states,  and  by  Congress  for  federal 
iployes,  since  the  first  permanent  law  was  signed  by  Wood- 
w  Wilson  in  New  Jersey  in  1911 ;  health  insurance,  which  had 
t  been  discussed  at  all  prior  to  1910,  has  assumed  large  pro- 
rtions  in  present-day  discussion,  and  while  no  law  has  been 


enacted,  twelve  legislative  investigating  commissions  have  made 
reports.  Old  age  pensions,  which  have  been  the  subject  of 
several  legislative  committee  reports  in  recent  years,  were  not 
enacted  anywhere  in  this  country  prior  to  1923,  except  in 
Alaska.  During  this  present  year  three  states,  Montana, 
Nevada,  and  Pennsylvania,  have  begun  the  march  of  progress 
which  shortly  is  likely  to  invade  every  state  in  the  union. 

Health  insurance  legislation  has  been  held  back,  Mr.  Lapp 
said,  by  the  "  smoke  barrage  and  fumes  of  poison  gas  which 
the  commercial  insurance  companies  threw  out  against  it 
when  it  seemed  likely  of  passage  in  New  York  in  1919." 
Unemployment  insurance  has  not  yet  been  provided  for,  but 
it  has  "  reached  the  stage  of  practical  planning,"  with  a  bill 
in  Wisconsin  likely  to  be  enacted.  When  the  social  insurance 
program  has  been  adopted  in  full,  it  will  do  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  cut  off  the  sources  of  dependency.  The  partial 
program  already  in  effect  has  done  much : 

It  has  kept  thousands  of  children  in  their  own  homes 
under  the  care  of  their  own  mothers ;  it  has  given  independent 
support  as  a  matter  of  right  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  work- 
ers injured  in  industry;  it  has  prevented  many  thousands  from 
being  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  application  for  chari- 
table aid;  it  has  restored  hundreds  to  self-support;  and  it  has 
reduced  the  number  of  normal  children  in  child-caring  institu- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  whose  topic  was  Progress  of  Labor 
Legislation  for  Women,  reminded  her  audience  of  the  action 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  which  in  1895  declared  a 
law  limiting  hours  of  labor  for  women  unconstitutional. 
Such  legislation  was  under  the  ban  until  1910,  when  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  upheld  a  similar  law  that  had 
been  enacted  in  Oregon.  The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  minimum  wage  case,  Mrs.  Kelley  said,  may  ini- 
tiate a  similar  period  of  inaction  in  the  field  of  protection  of 
women  against  underpayment  and  exploitation,  and  certainly 
will  do  so  unless  the  women  of  the  country  make  use  of  their 
newly  won  right  of  suffrage  and  register  their  firm  insist- 
ence on  legislative  protection  for  women  who  work.  "  Fol- 
lowing the  child-labor  decisions  the  wage-earning  children 
have  returned  to  their  wage  slavery.  Following  the  latest 
one,  wages  of  the  most  ill-paid  women  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  been  cut  in  half."  Mrs.  Kelley  continued: 

Social  workers  are  confronted  by  the  question :  "  How  can  the 
constitution  and  the  court  be  most  quickly  and  effectively 
modernized  to  meet  the  needs  of  industrial  life  in  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century? 
Compared  with  the  urgency  of  this  question,  all  other  discussion 
of  industrial  standards  is  purely  academic." 


A  Lead  to  the  World 

In  the  Fiftieth  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work  America  has  given  a  lead  to 
the  world. 

I  shall  take  back  to  Great  Britain  the  im- 
pression that  America  is  dreaming  of  a 
population  IOO  per  cent  healthy,  strong, 
sane,  self-reliant,  and  is  perfecting  an  ap- 
paratus of  social  work  through  which  this 
dream  is,  at  an  early  date,  to  be  made  to 
come  true.  And  I  shall  incite  English  social 
workers  to  aim  at  the  same  goal  as  their 
American  colleagues  and  to  do  their  utmost 
to  reach  it  first.—].  J.  MALLON 
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Professor  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay  of  Columbia  ended  the 
discussion  by  analyzing  the  1912  standards  to  determine 
whether  a  new  statement  is  now  desirable.  He  proposed  to 
add  another  subject  to  the  group,  industrial  relations, 
with  special  reference  to  "  the  newer  methods  for  conferences 
between  recognized  representatives  of  employers  and  em- 
ployes concerning  working  conditions  and  for  the  prevention 
of  industrial  disputes  and  better  cooperation  in  the  joint  tasks 
of  workers  and  management  in  industry."  As  for  the  rest, 
his  conclusion  was  that  these  standards  were  "  still  so  far 
from  being  achieved  in  the  United  States  of  today  and  so 
much  more  greatly  needed  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge 
and  industrial  relations  in  our  post-war  world  "  that  the 
need  was  not  for  revision  but  for  reaffirmation  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

Mary  Anderson,  chief  of  the  Women's  Bureau  in  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  spoke  at  a  later  group 
meeting  of  the  hardships  to  which  many  wage-earning 
women  are  subjected.  She  said: 

In  one  of  the  largest  industrial  cities  of  the  country  nearly 
half  of  the  women  are  gainfully  employed ;  many  of  them  work- 
ing in  the  factories  and  mills;  many  of  them  married;  many 
of  them  working  to"  bring  up  children ;  many  of  them  trying  to 
do  two  jobs  to  secure  the  wherewithal  to  feed  the  family  and 
to  do  the  work  of  the  home,  cooking,  cleaning,  sewing  and 
mending.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  citizens  of  this  country  and 
as  human  beings  we  are  not  warranted  to  permit  any  such  sacri- 
fice by  any  mother.  As  long  as  we  permit  one  mother  to  do  two 
jobs,  both  so  vitally  important,  we  have  not  done  our  full  duty 
as  citizens  or  as  one  human  being  to  another. 

E.  C.  Lindeman  called  the  present  era  a  "  dark  age,"  in 
which  industry  has  developed  a  materialistic  and  non-human 
mode  of  life.  He  looked  for  a  change,  not  through  senti- 
mental altruism  on  the  one  hand  or  revolution  on  the  other, 
but  through  scientific  method.  "  Industrial  technique,"  he 
said,  "  must  be  made  ethical,  and  social  ethics  must  be  made 
technical.  Either  industry  will  conform  to  an  evolving  social 
ethic  of  the  community  or  it  will  in  the  end  be  swept  aside 
by  the  resentment  of  divine  discontent.  The  way  out  is  the 
scientific  and  not  the  emotional  way.  The  real  radical  is  the 
scientist  since  he  goes  to  the  '  roots.'  Good  will  and  straight 
thinking,  character  and  science,  are  destined  to  be  our  chief 


tools,  and  we  must  use  them  well,  for  our  civilization  ha 
nothing  else  upon  which  to  stand  or  go  forward." 

Paul  U.  Kellogg  followed  the  principle  of  the  "  industria 
minimum,"  running  through  the  child-labor  and  minimun 
wage  issues,  the  twelve-hour  day  in  steel,  and  the  charge  01 
the  coal  commission  to  eliminate  the  broken  year  of  the 
miners.  These  are  all  negative  reforms,  long  over-due, 
They  would  set  a  floor  level  for  American  industry.  They 
will  free  us-  to  build,  and  the  speaker  discussed  security 
incentives  and  control  as  entering  into  the  constructive 
problems  ahead.  Industrial  democracy  will  not  come,  he 
said,  overnight,  but  "  with  experiments  in  a  hundred  way 
the  process  will  go  on  in  our  effort  to  strike  a  new  equ 
librium  between  individual  liberty  and  the  common  welfare 
between  state  action  and  self-government  industry  by 
industry." 

As  one  of  the  steps  toward  a  new  and  better  day,  industr 
research  was  proposed  by  George  Soule,  of  the  Labor  BureaiJ 
of  New  York,  and  L.  L.  Thurstone,  senior  staff  officer  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Personnel  Administration  of  the  Institute] 
of  Government  Research,  Washington. 


'      '  Exwnin&tion 

57771  biuIng  officer  K»s  power 
I2"1     torequ're  ex»mSn«tio« 

•I  No  provision- 


Prepared  by  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 

WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  LAWS 

All  but  six  of  the  United  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  noiv 
have  workmen's  compensation  laws   (the  first  enacted  in  1911) 


Prepared   by   the   Children's    Bureau  of  the   U.    S.    Department   of   Laboi 
EXAMINATIONS   OF   CHILDREN    ENTERING   EMPLOYMENT 

In  the  white  slates  the  law  requires  a  physical  examination  of  at 
children  before  they  go  to  work;  in  the  shaded  states  the  officer  whi 
issues  employment  certificates  has  power  to  require  an  examinatioi 

Mr.  Soule  called  attention  to  the  existence  of  ignorana 
and  misrepresentation  with  respect  to  industrial  relations 
Industrial  research  carried  on  by  technicians  in  behalf  o 
labor  organizations  is  necessary,  he  said,  both  to  enable  th< 
workers  to  state  their  case,  and  to  enable  the  public  to  under- 
stand what  is  really  going  on.  Mr.  Thurstone  defined  per 
sonnel  research  as  "  the  impartial  study  of  the  condition: 
under  which  production  work  may  be  made  a  truly  Integra! 
part  of  living."  There  is  a  distinction,  he  said,  between  th^ 
individual  as  wage-earner  and  as  a  human  being.  It  is  th<j 
business  of  personnel  work  to  reconcile  these  two.  The  work- 
ing life  must  be  made  an  essential  part  of  living.  It  is  th< 
business  of  the  personnel  man  to  do  what  he  can  to  promott 
the  efficiency  of  the  shop,  the  economic  interest  of  the  indus- 
try, and  at  the  same  time  the  interest  of  the  workers  as  per- 
sons. 

Edward  E.  Hunt  described  the  work  of  the  committee  or 
Unemployment  and  Business  Cycles,  whose  recent  report  has 
been  discussed  in  The  Survey.  L.  W.  Wallace,  Secretarj 
of  the  American  Federated  Engineering  Societies,  spoke  or 
the  report  recently  issued  on  the  Twelve-Hour  Shift  ir 
American  Industry.  Mr.  Wallace,  in  speaking  of  the  result! 
of  changing  from  a  twelve-hour  work  period,  said : 

The  shorter  shift  has  resulted  in  a  satisfactory  improvcmeni 
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:  quantity  and  quality  production  and  in  a  reduction  of  absen- 
leism  and  industrial  accidents  where  good  management  pre- 
;jiled  and  the  cooperation  of  labox  was  secured.  In  general, 
5  economic  loss  inherently  obtains  because  of  such  a  change, 
-ovided  management  uses  discretion,  carefully  plans,  and  com- 
Ktently  administers  productive  procedure  and,  further,  pro- 
ded  that  labor  sincerely  and  fully  does  its  part.  In  general 
•ic  tendency  has  been  to  increase  the  rate  per  hour  under  the 
icrter  shift,  so  that  the  daily  earnings  of  the  workers  will  be 
te  same  as  they  were  before  the  change.  In  some  instances  a 
impromise  was  made  whereby  the  workers  received  an  in- 
;ease  in  hourly  rate  sufficient  to  compensate  them  for  one-half 
:  the  number  of  hours  by  which  the  shift  was  shortened. 
Louise  Odencrantz,  employment  manager  for  Smith  and 
aufman,  New  York,  and  George  D.  Halsey,  personnel  di- 
ctor  in  the  department  store  of  Woodward  and  Lothrop  of 
Washington,  addressed  the  conference  on  the  subject  of  per- 
iinel  work.  Miss  Odencrantz  pointed  out  the  liberalizing 
ndencies  that  have  come  in  industry  as  a  result  of  the  bet- 
r  methods  of  hiring  and  firing  that  are  recognized  by  mod- 
•fi  employers.  She  said  that  better  relations  between  em- 
oyers  and  employes  are  being  developed  as  a  result  of  the 


_J  State  laws  equal  or 

superior  to  standards 
first  and  second  Federal  laws. 
I  State  laws  below  standards  of 
first  and  second  Federal  laws. 


•epared   by   the   Children's    Bureau   of   the   U.    S.    Department   of   Labor 
CHILD  LABOR 

he  unsuccessful  federal  statutes  are  here  taken  as  the  measure  of 
existing  state  protection  for  child  workers 

•eater  consideration  that  is  being  given  to  the  qualifications 
id  personality  of  the  employes. 

Mr.  Halsey  saw  in  organized,  systematic  personnel  work  a 
>mpromise  between  the  two  extremes  of  class  antagonism 
i  the  one  hand,  and  sentimentally  inspired  welfare  work 
i  the  other.  "  Somewhere  in  between,"  he  said,  "  lies  the 
>ad  to  industrial  harmony.  It  is  the  effort  of  modern 
trsonnel  administration  to  find  and  follow  this  road."  Mr. 
alsey  defined  the  essentials  of  personnel  work  as  follows : 

It  must  help  in  the  first  place  both  to  increase  the  value  of 
e  worker  to  the  management  by  increasing  the  quantity  or 
ality  of  his  work;  and  must  also  increase  to  the  worker  either 
e  financial  return  or  the  "  happiness-giving  content  "  of  the 
b,  or  both.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  be  considerate  of  the 
ep-seated  desire  of  each  individual  to  maintain  self-respect, 
d  take  into  account  the  growing  desire  of  the  worker  to  have 
me  share  in  the  determination  of  conditions  under  which  he 
ast  work. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  day  was  devoted  first  to  a  state- 
ent  of  some  of  the  problems  of  industrial  relations  and  then 

a  consideration  of  certain  methods  of  dealing  with  them. 

was  at  the  closing  session  that  constructive  adjustments 
ere  most  strongly  emphasized. 

William  H.  Johnston,  president  of  the  International  As- 
ciation  of  Machinists,  called  attention  to  some  of  the  con- 
ructive  activities  of  trade  unions.  He  mentioned  the  growth 

labor  banks,  which  he  said  were  organized  to  "  utilize  the 
xirmous  credit  power  of  labor  savings  for  the  public  good," 


Prepared  by   the   Children's    Bureau   of  the   U.    S.    Department   of   Labor 
LEGAL  WORKING  HOURS  FOR  WOMEN 

More  than  two-tfiirits  of  the  states  limit  the  working  week  for  women 
to  5o-57  hours.    In  five  states  there  is  no  legal  limit 

and  declared  that  labor  is  working  toward  greater  efficiency 
in  industry-^the  machinists'  union,  for  example,  has  experts 
working  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  economies  in  railway  operation. 

But  it  was  J.  J.  Mallon  who  seemed  to  sum  up  the  spirit 
of  the  conference  in  the  closing  address  of  the  day  when  he 
made  a  plea  for  a  new  status  for  labor.  He  told  of  the 
experience  of  the  social  workers  of  Great  Britain  who  were 
content  until  1906,  he  said,  to  be  the  "  stretcher  bearers  of 
industry."  With  the  adoption  of  -the  first  effective  work- 
man's compensation  in  that  year  a  new  conception  of  what 
society  may  reasonably  demand  of  industry  asserted  itself  and 
legislation  for  trade  boards  and  social  insurance  on  a  broad 
scale  followed.  Now  the  demand  in  Great  Britain  is  for  at 
least  three  things  as  a  minimum  for  the  wage-earner :  a  min- 
imum rate  of  wages — enough  to  keep  the  worker  and  his  fam- 
ily in  life  and  health;  hours  in  every  industry  not  over  eight 
per  day  or  forty-eight  a  week;  unemployment  to  be  dealt 
with  on  a  rational  basis.  "  You  can't  ask  men  to  hurry  up 
when  they  know  that  when  the  job  is  over  there  will  be  no 
more)  work.  Before  we  can  say  to  the  worker  '  do  your 
best,'  we  must  assure  him  that  if  he  does  do  his  best  neither 
he  nor  his  family  will  suffer."  Mr.  Mallon  continued: 

Labor  conditions  over  a  wide  area  of  modern  industry  are  in- 
tolerable to  a  free  man  and  inconsistent  with  his  human  dignity. 
Social  workers  must  declare  war  upon  them  and  upon  the  mo- 
tive of  gain  from  which  these  conditions  spring. 

The  social  worker  has  a  vision  of  a  society  in  which  men  and 
women  will  not  any  longer  be  bruised  or  overthrown,  in  which 
children  will  be  cared  for,  and  the  good  things  of  this  life  more 
evenly  shared  than  they  are  today.  He  sees  a  society  in  which 
there  will  be  no  overwork,  no  underpayment,  no  denial  of  the 
facilities  which  human  beings  need  for  their  reasonable  expan- 
sion and  happiness,  no  ignorance,  no  avertible  pain.  He  has  a 
vision  of  a  world  in  which  there  shall  be  freedom  and  beauty; 
where  men  will  be  associated  in  a  great  cooperation  to  augment 
the  happiness  and  blessedness  of  all. 

To  make  this  possible,  Mr.  Mallon  said,  there  must  be  a 
new  status  for  the  worker.  He  must  be  brought  into  indus- 
try as  a  cooperator  and  partner.  "  If  this  conjunction  of 
wage  worker  with  employer  could  be  made,"  he  said,  "  the 
world  would  profit  from  it  more  than  from  the  discovery  of 
a  new  coal  mine  or  a  quarter  century  of  research,"  and  he 
concluded  his  address  with  the  suggestion  that  because  Amer- 
ica has  already  accomplished  so  much,  because  she  is  young 
and  fresh  and  strong,  a  beginning  in  the  direction  of  such  a 
partnership  in  industry  may  well  be  made  here. 
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Law  and 
Government 

THIRD  DAY  OF 
THE  CONFERENCE 
REVIEWED  BY 

Bruno  Lasker 


purpose  of  the  conference  program  to  review 
the  interrelation  between  social  work  and  other 
great  forces  in  the  community  that  bear  on  social 
well-being,  and  thereby  to  enrich  the  thought  and 
method  of  each,  was  splendidly  realized  in  the  sessions  of 
the  third  day.  Every  one  of  the  discussions  turned  on  the 
cooperation  between  the  machinery  of  law  and  social  effort 
'• — not  so  much  in  congratulatory  retrospect  as  in  anticipa- 
tion of  a  much  richer  and  fuller  variety  of  relationships 
between  the  two  than  now  obtains.  Dean  Roscoe  Pound, 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  introduced  the  phrase  "  pre- 
ventive justice  "  which  means  exactly  that  cooperation,  just 
as  preventive  medicine  has  meant  the  cooperation  between 
medicine  and  the  innumerable  agencies,  public  and  private, 
in  which  today  most  of  that  effort  is  vested  in  so  far  as  it 
is  educational,  industrial,  or  otherwise  concerned  with  the 
lives  of  people  in  sickness  and  good  health. 

Here,  for  instance,  was  Frank  O.  Lowden,  former  gov- 
ernor of  Illinois,  reciting  instance  after  instance  of  the  con- 
tributions made  during  his  administration  by  the  social 
workers  of  his  state  in  transforming  the  punitive,  curative 
or  merely  segregative  functions  of  the  state  government  into 
means  of  rehabilitation,  of  readjustment,  of  prevention. 
But  how  much  remains  to  be  done!  Alfred  Bettman, 
former  special  assistant  to  the  attorney  general  of  the  United 
States,  demanded  that  the  prosecutor  look  upon  himself  as 
one  of  the  social  agencies  of  the  city  and  that  the  social 
workers,  so  far  from  regarding  the  law  as  more  or  less  an- 
tagonistic to  the  purposes  of  humanistic  and  preventive 
treatment  of  delinquency,  should  accept  it  as  their  own 
tool.  Practically,  he  sketched  the  advantage  of  a  close  co- 
operation between  prosecuting  and  social  agencies  whereby 
the  former  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  know  of  the 
history  and  background  of  the  individual  and  the  emphasis 
in  crime  prevention  be  swung  over  to  the  plague  spots,  to 
the  social  environment;  whereby  law  officers  would  be  edu- 
cated to  take  as  much  interest  in  health  and  housing  condi- 
tions, lack  of  proper  recreation  opportunities  and  the  like 
as  in  the  particular  acts  of  crime  with  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  deal.  He  said: 

The  newer  and  growing  conception  is  that  the  offender  rather 
than  the  offense  is  the  thing  to  be  studied  and  understood,  and 
that  the  treatment  be  regulated  more  by  the  moral  and  mental 
make-up  of  the  offender  than  by  the  nature  of  his  offense. 
.  .  .  The  work  of  the  prosecutor  is  today  hampered  by  a 
confusing  and  badly  defined  mixture  of  old  and  new  viewpoints. 


But  the  way  out  of  this  confusion,  he  added,  is  not  co 
tempt  for  law  or  the  substitution  of  other  for  legal  pro 
esses : 

The  ultimate  sanction  of  all  social  work  is  and  will  remai 
the  law.  .  .  .  The  approach  should  not  be  along  the  lin 
of  the  gradual  elimination  of  criminal  procedure,  but  rathe 
along  the  line  of  the  modernization  of  that  procedure  so  as  t 
enable  that  procedure  to  absorb  and  make  use  of  all  develoi 
ments  in  the  social  sciences. 

The  necessary  process  of  education  is,  thus,  a  double  one 
On  the  one  hand,  the  law,  now  too  often  applied  withoi 
regard  to  the  individual  circumstances  of  each  case,  mus 
be  modernized  so  that  it  can  avail  itself  of  modern  scienc 
— especially  psychology;  and  its  officers  must  be  traine 
in  the  recognition  and  use  of  social  methods  already  at  thei 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  social  workers  must  lear 
to  approach  the  law  not  as  a  hostile  force,  as  an  unbenc 
ing  structure  which  it  is  necessary  to  circumvent,  but  rath 
as  an  ally  and  a  basic  need  if  established  standards  of  soci 
conduct  are  to  be  maintained. 

For  instance,  Robert  W.  Kelso,  speaking  of  the  "  passin 
of  the  stone  age  in  care  and  custody  " — which,  he  admitte 
was  as  yet  an  aspiration  rather  than  a  reality — showed  ho 
recent  has  been  the  development  of  psychology  that  has  mat 
possible  individualization  in  the  administration  of  justi 
and  the  revolution  in  the  treatment  of  delinquents  an 
defectives;  how  unreasonable  it  would  be  to  expect  the  d 
appearance  at  one  stroke  of  the  whole  conception  of  cu 
tody  on  which  the  thousands  of  institutions  in  the  Unit 
States  are  based. 

On  the  constructive  side,  several  speakers  showed  hov| 
much  has  already  been  accomplished  in  making  justice  a  con 
crete  reality  for  all  by  applying  the  methods  of  social  servic 
to  the  relationship  of  the  individual  to  the  machinery  o 
law.  The  sixty-eight  legal  aid  societies  of  the  country,  fo 
instance,  now  handle  some  two  hundred  thousand  ca 
>ear;  parole  and  probation  have  been  made  safe  for 
community  by  the  painstaking  individualized  cooperatioi 
of  social  agencies  with  the  courts.  In  public  health  admin 
istration,  not  only  the  side  of  education,  but  also  that  o 
enforcement  have  gained  immeasurably  by  the  intelligen 
cooperation  of  social  workers.  Dr.  Eugene  R.  Kelly,  Mas 


Prepared  by  the  National  Probation  Association 
PROBATION  LAWS 

In  the  shaded  states  there  is  a  probation  law  for  adults  as  veil  <• 
for  juveniles  (with  the  exception  of  Wyoming  which  has  a  law  /( 
adults  only) ;  the  white  states  have  juvenile  probation  only.  I  ' 
Roman  numerals  indicate  official  state  supervision  of  probation  war 
by:  I,  state  probation  commission  or  department;  II,  state  probatto 
officer  appointed  by  state  board  of  charities  or  similar  body;  /./ 
state  probation  association;  IV,  state  board  of  charities  or  simili 
body;  V,  juvenile  court  commission;  VI,  child  welfare  departmet 
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lachusetts  state  commissioner  of  public  health,  expressed  the 
>pinion  of  many  when  he  said: 

It  has  become  increasingly  evident  to  the  progressive  health 
officer  that  achievement  in  public  health  administration  and  con- 
trol can  be  reached  only  through  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
individual  citizen.  ...  By  a  curiously  tortuous  path  ex- 
tending over  a  century  in  time,  public  health  administration  is 
:oming  back  to  a  close  relationship  with  the  humanitarian 
aspect  of  the  problems  of  life  and  death. 

The  unfavorable  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Hourt  on  the  child-labor  and  minimum  wage  laws  obviously 
:ame  in  for  much  comment  at  these  sessions.  Dean  Pound, 
n  a  masterly  exposition  that  deserves  the  widest  circula- 
ion,  illumined  the  historical  foundation  of  the  present  seem- 
ng  disharmony  between  the  constitutional  law  of  America 
.nd  the  desire  for  social  progress.  Fifty  years  ago,  he  said, 
ven  the  pioneers  of  our  modern  social  programs  were  talk- 
ng  in  abstractions;  pauperism,  crime,  disease  were  attacked 
vhere  today  we  see  the  necessity  of  interesting  ourselves  in 


the  individual  who  is  poor,  delinquent  or  of  ill  health. 
Not  so  long  ago,  thinking  men  and  women  divided  them- 
selves on  such  questions  as  individualism  and  socialism,  social 
rights  and  individual  rights,  economic  and  ethical  laws. 
Today  we  recognize  that  law,  politics,  economics,  sociology 
are  not  separate  entities  but  continually  interacting;  none 
of  them  can  be  advanced  without  deep  incursions  into  the 
domains  of  the  others. 

The  science  of  law,  he  said — and  this  was  perhaps  the 
largest  single  contribution  made  during  the  day — can  be 
brought  into  harmony  with  social  need  only  by  forgetting 
abstractions  inherited  from  another  century  and  substitut- 
ing for  them  the  study  of  the  law's  functioning.  From 
being  merely  an  instrument  for  the  enforcement  of  social 
order,  as  it  was  in  antiquity,  or  an  instrument  for  main- 
taining the  social  status  quo,  as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages, 
or  an  instrument  for  the  defense  of  individual  right,  as  it 
has  been  since  the  Reformation,  it  is  now  recognized  as 


The  Passing  of  the  Stone  Age 


1842:  From  a  Massachusetts  Inspector's  Report 

THERMOMETER  four  degrees  above  zero. 
Visited  the  almshouse,  neat  and  comfortable  estab- 
lishment; two  insane  women,  one  in  the  house  asso- 
ciated with  the  family,  the  other  "  out  of  doors."  .  .  . 
I  asked  to  see  the  subject  who  was  "  out  of  doors  ";  and 
following  the  mistress  of  the  house  through  the  deep 
snow,  shuddering  and  benumbed  by  the  piercing  cold, 
several  hundred  yards,  we  came  in  rear  of  the  barn  to 
a  small  building  which  might  have  afforded  a  degree 
of  comfortable  shelter,  but  it  did  not.  About  two-thirds 
of  the  interior  was  filled  with  wood  and  peat;  the  other 
third  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  about  six  feet 
square  contained  a  cylinder  stove,  in  which  was  no  fire. 
.  .  .  My  companion  uttered  an  exclamation  at  finding 
no  fire  and  busied  herself  to  light  one.  .  .  .  Here 
was  a  woman  caged  and  imprisoned  without  fire  or 
clothes,  not  naked  indeed,  for  one  thin  cotton  garment 
partly  covered  her,  and  part  of  a  blanket  was  gathered 
about  her  shoulders;  there  she  stood,  shivering  in  that 
dreary  place,  the  grey  locks  falling  in  disorder  about  the 
face  gave  a  wild  expression  to  the  pallid  features;  un- 
tended  and  comfortless,  she  might  call  aloud,  none  could 
hear;  she  might  die,  and  there  be  none  to  close  the  eye. 

1910:  From  Returns  of  a  Federal  Census 
listed  5,408  benevolent  institutions,  nearly  half  of 
which  were  hospitals  or  infirmaries;  one-fourth  of  which 
were  child-caring  homes  and  one-fifth  homes  for  the  aged 
and  for  children  combined.  These  were  exclusive  of  penal 
institutions.  There  were  92  county  children's  homes  out 
of  a  total  of  1,151  child-caring  institutions;  and  these 
1,151  institutions  had  151,441  children  under  care.  84,198 
persons,  over  half  of  them  beyond  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
were  being  cared  for  in  almshouses,  and  88,313  a  year 
were  being  admitted.  In  1910,  1,314  convicts  were  en- 
tering our  state  and  federal  prisons  and  our  county  jails 
each  day,  while  1,264  were  stepping  out.  January  l, 
1910,  24,974  minors  were  inmates  of  juvenile  reforma- 
tory institutions;  and  in  addition  there  were  in  the  un- 
classified jail  and  prison  population  noted  above  911  per- 
sons under  eighteen  in  state  and  federal  prisons,  6,325' 
in  county  jails ;  3,539  in  municipal  jails  and  lock-ups,  and 
1,141  in  institutions  for  both  adults  and  juveniles. 


1923:  Psychology,  the  Revolutionary 

IT  is  only  as  we  look  backward  that  we  perceive  what  a 
revolutionary  change  has  been  going  on.  Crudely  named, 
that  change  has  spelled  the  discovery  and  recognition  of 
the  human  individuality.  .  .  .  Scientific  knowledge  of 
the  human  mind  and  the  human  body  has  so  far  de- 
veloped that  the  extreme  individuality  of  each  one  of 
us  stands  revealed.  We  differ  in  our  intelligence,  and 
the  degree  can  be  measured.  We  differ  in  our  ability  to 
carry  responsibility.  We  differ  in  the  degree  to  which 
we  may  exercise  choice  or  free  will  in  our  conduct.  We 
are  all  shades  and  degrees  of  mental  soundness.  .  .  . 

What  has  the  new  understanding  brought  us?  In 
the  realms  of  the  infirm,  the  dependent,  the  diseased  and 
the  defective  it  has  spelled  classification.  For  the  citizen 
accused  of  crime  it  has  brought  a  recognition  of  varying 
degrees  of  ability  to  carry  the  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. And  for  the  wretched  pal  who  has  been  convicted 
it  has  worked  that  same  intelligent  classification  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  to  respond. 

The  castellated  orphanage  will  persist  long  years  after 
we  are  dead,  because  man  applies  newly-acquired  knowl- 
edge slowly.  .  .  .  But  the  knowledge  which  man 
gains  about  himself  abides.  It  is  but  a  question  of  a  few 
years  now  when  every  orphanage  in  the  land  will  be  no 
more  than  a  temporary  shelter  and  its  inmates  will  be 
placed  in  foster  homes.  .  .  .  Today  insanity  is  recog- 
nized as  frequently  curable.  The  hospital  no  longer  waits 
like  a  yawning  abyss  to  swallow  the  tragic  dement:  it 
reaches  out  into  the  community  and  welcomes  the  citizen 
who  is  mentally  troubled  till  he  fears  a  catastrophe — it 
receives  him  as  a  voluntary  patient  and  treats  him  for 
mental  sickness.  .  .  .  Protect  society  from  the  law- 
less acts  of  the  individual  who  has  broken  its  rules,  says 
the  modern  democracy,  but  salvage  the  man  if  you  can, 
turning  him  back  to  ordinary  life  when  he  is  likely  to 
be  able  to  get  along.  .  .  .  Individualization  in  law 
and  in  our  social  service  practice  will  certainly  destroy 
the  frowning  battlements  of  penology,  and  in  like  manner 
it  will  destroy — it  is  destroying — the  unclassified  alms- 
house.  .  .  .  Though  we  are  early  upon  the  scene,  we 
are  witnessing  the  passing  of  the  stone  age  in  care  and 
custody. 

From  the  paper  of  ROBERT  W.  KELSO 
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an  instrument  of  social  engineering — one  of  many  means  for 
regulating  the  conduct  of  politically  organized  society.  We 
must  free  ourselves,  he  declared,  from  the  metaphysical 
conceptions  of  the  law  that  we  have  inherited  and  recon- 
sider it  functionally,  abolishing  those  barriers  that  are  in 
the  way  of  the  exercise  of  social  responsibility,  strengthen- 
ing the  preventive  elements  which  so  far  exist  only  in  their 
rudiments.  He  was  not  optimistic  as  to  the  ease  with  which 
such  a  change  might  be  effected;  but  like  other  speakers  he 
found  promise  in  the  growing  team-play  between  many 
social  agencies  of  which  the  courts  and  administrative  or- 
ganisms of  the  law  are  among  the  most  important  though 
as  yet  the  least  affected  by  modern  thought. 


Preventive  Justice 

WHERE  we  take  into  account  that  in  the  battle 
against  crime,  as  in  every  other  form  of  social 
welfare  work,  prevention  is  more  important  than 
cure,  we  will  then  see  that  every  criminal  prosecution  is 
not  merely  the  ascertainment  of  the  offense  which  has  been 
committed  and  the  identification  of  the  offender,  but  that 
it  is  also  a  problem  of  ascertaining,  first,  the  best  treat- 
ment of  the  offender  from  the  point  of  view  of  destroying 
or  reducing  his  future  danger  to  society  and,  secondly, 
drawing  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  the  history  of  the 
offender  as  to  the  social  causes  of  crime  in  the  com- 
munity. ALFRED  BETTMAN 

MODERN  science  of  law  looks  at  loyal  institutions  and 
rules  and  doctrines  functionally.  It  does  not  inquire 
about  their  abstract  justice.  It  investigates  their  concrete 
workings.  Hence  it  teaches  us  to  put  our  faith  more  and 
more  in  individualized  treatment  of  actual  cases  and  in 
prevention,  and  less  and  less  in  abstract  general  formulas 
and  punishment  or  redress  after  the  event.  It  thinks  of 
law  as  but  part  of  a  great  process  of  social  engineering. 

ROSCOE  POUND 

IF  substantial  justice  is  not  rendered  the  immigrant 
through  the  courts,  or  if  he  believes  that  justice  is  not 
done  him,  he  is  acquiring  unfavorable  ideas  of  our  courts, 
our  law,  our  government,  of  the  state  itself.  The  courts 
the  immigrant  comes  in  contact  with  the  most  are  the 
lower  courts,  and  some  of  them  have  treated  him  very 
badly  and  are  still  doing  so.  ...  The  modern  court 
is  beginning  to  recognize  that  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  client  himself  as  well  as  to  know  his  acts. 
Judges  should  consider  knowledge  of  the  characteristics 
of  their  immigrant  clients  as  important  as  knowledge  of 
the  law  they  administer.  Social  agencies  assisting  immi- 
grants in  their  contacts  with  the  law  should  definitely 
provide  for  understanding  the  client  as  well  as  the  case. 
KATE  HOLLADAY  CLAGHORN 

THERE  is  a  denial  of  justice  to  persons  in  this  country, 
not  because  of  our  laws  which,  in  fact,  are  extremely  just, 
nor  on  account  of  the  judges,  who  are  the  most  honorable 
group  of  our  public  servants.  The  problem  lies  in  devis- 
ing modern  machinery  to  bring  the  laws  out  of  the  books 
and  home  to  the  people  in  our  great  urban  communities. 
The  denial  of  justice  is  felt  by  the  poor  of  this  country — 
not  the  social  wrecks  but  the  ordinary  workingman  of 
modest  means — because  of  the  expense  of  court  costs,  the 
delay  of  court  procedure  and  the  need  for  and  expense  of 
a  lawyer.  If  a  man  cannot  afford  the  money  or  the  time 
to  carry  through  a  case  at  law,  according  to  the  existing 
methods,  he  may  be  left  completely  outside  of  the  law. 

JOHN  S.  BRADWAY 


The  Church 

FOURTH  DAY  OF 
THE  CONFERENCE 
REVIEWED  BY 

Graham   Taylor 


ONLY  once  before  in  all  these  fifty  years  of  thi 
conference   proceedings   has   the   church   had   it 
day  in  this  higher  court  of  common  pleas.     Bu 
it  was  no  such  day  as  this  Sunday.    What  hap 
pened  was  no  happening  at  all.     Everything  that  occurret 
bore  evidence  of  careful  forethought  long  beforehand  by  thi 
chairman  of  this  section,   Mrs.  John   M.  Glenn,   and  he: 
associates.     Nothing    was    left    haphazard.     Large    libert; 
and   incentive   for  spontaneous  expression   met   with   quid 
and   full    response.     The   single   purpose    of    the    progran 
took  up  all  the  slack  in  the  time  available.     As  stated  bj 
the  president  of  the  conference  this  purpose  was  "  to  thini 
together  of  the  part  that  personal  religion  must  play  if  then 
is  to  be  progress  through  social  work." 

To  this  end  a  most  tactful  beginning  was  made  in  ar 
ranging  for  the  morning  church  services.  Instead  of  having 
a  service,  preacher  and  sermon  of  its  own,  as  hitherto,  thi 
conference  transferred  the  center  of  its  gravity  to  as  man) 
churches  of  all  denominations  as  welcomed  its  represent! 
lives  to  their  pulpits  and  Sunday  schools.  The  theme  sd 
for  all  of  them  was  Personal  Religion  and  Progress  Througl 
Social  Work.  Thus  common  ground  was  found  and  wel  • 
occupied  in  accord  with  the  distinctive  types  of  persona; 
religion  set  by  Catholic,  Jewish  and  Protestant  churches' 
Yet  the  appeal  to  these  various  types  was  coordinated  b) 
the  single  emphasis  everywhere  placed  upon  social  work  as 
the  means  through  which  the  promotion  of  religious  progresi; 
was  being  considered. 

Preparatory  to  this  attempt  to  bring  to  the  youth  of  the 
church  interest  and  incentive  in  the  service  of  their  owr 
local  communities,  some  simple  words  of  suggestion  were  senlj 
to  teachers  of  young  people,  and  to  the  young  people  them- 
selves a  story-like  description  of  the  Twentieth  Centu 
Good  Samaritan,  in  the  hope  that  their  attention  and 
quiry  might  subsequently  be  attracted  towards  the  social 
work  needing  to  be  done,  or  under  way,  in  their  own  locali- 
ties. This  effort  should  impress  upon  all  adult  social  and 
religious  workers  the  opportunity  and  obligation  to  starl 
earlier  to  recruit  not  only  leaders  but  the  rank  and  file  as 
well,  both  of  whom  must  be  vastly  augmented  if  the  hope 
of  social  and  religious  progress  is  ever  to  be  realized. 

The  four  noon  lunch  conferences  were  designed  to  lay 
down  the  lines  along  which  progress  is  to  be  made,  and  they 
actually  registered  many  way-marks  of  the  progress  already 
attained,  largely  through  religious  cooperation  with  social 
work.  Three  of  these  conferences  were  free  floor  discus- 
sions on  such  questions  as:  How  the  church  may  relate  itself 
to  the  social  work  of  the  community ;  How,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  rural  community,  social  work  under  church  or 
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community  auspices  is  to  be  regarded ;  Whether  the  urban 
church  can  function  as  an  inclusive  community  organiza- 
tion, with  an  ideal  program  of  its  own  and  in  relation  to 
other  agencies;  Whether  the  church  should  attempt  to  en- 
gage in  technical  social  work.  So  eager  was  the  discussion 
of  these  latter  questions  that  the  time  for  adjournment  had 
to  be  extended  three  times. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  these  conferences  was  the 
one  devoted  to  the  Theological  Seminary  and  Training  for 
Social  Service.  Its  chairman,  the  Reverend  Professor  W. 
J.  Kerby  of  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  gave 
a  luminous  description  of  the  training  for  the  priesthood 
and  the  social  trends  being  given  in  the  several  departments 
by  socially  minded  professors  such  as  Father  Ryan,  whose 
teaching  has  overflowed  in  such  valuable  books  as  his  Liv- 
ing Wage  and  The  Church  and  Labor.  The  social  ideal 
and  practice  of  Protestant  and  Jewish  training  schools  for 
their  ministries  were  as  frankly  and  fully  presented  by  Dean 
Shailer  Mathews,  of  the  Divinity  School  of  the  University 
pf  Chicago,  the  Reverend  Charles  Bridgeman  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  National  Council  and  by  Sidney  E.  Gold- 
stein, director  of  social  service  in  the  Free  Synagogue  and 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  established  by  Rabbi  Wise  in 
New  York.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett,  formerly  director  of  the 
Boston  School  of  Social  Work,  advanced  the  view  of  minis- 
terial training  held  by  professional  schools  for  social  work- 
ers, venturing  to  register  their  opinion  that  with  few  excep- 
tions the  ministry  should  be  trained  to  be  socially  minded 
and  intelligent  enough  to  cooperate  with  social  agencies, 
rather  than  be  prepared  for  technically  expert  work. 

The  substantial  accord  of  Catholic,  Protestant  and 
Jewish  aims  thus  set  forth  was  all  the  more  significant  be- 
cause of  their  differing  methods.  The  social  service  of 
humanity  loomed  larger  than  ever  as  the  common  denom- 
inator of  religious  fellowships  as  yet  divided  by  irrecon- 
cilable creeds  and  polities.  This  spiritual  accord  was  demon- 
strated still  more  publicly  at  the  great  evening  theater  meet- 
ing in  which  the  many  experiences  of  this  notable  Sunday 
culminated.  Here  again  extremes  met  in  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  to  exchange  their  values.  Abbe  Jean  Viollet  of  Paris, 
the  wounded  war  hero  of  the  French  army  chaplains,  the 
defender  and  promoter  of  French  family  life,  the  initiator 
of  legislation  for  better  houses  and  working  conditions, 
plead  in  his  own  language  with  impassioned  earnestness  for 
the  church  to  take  its  full  part  in  social  work,  especially 
in  associating  the  families  in  each  locality,  and  federating 
such  family  associations  for  larger  influence  upon  national 
customs  and  legislation. 

From  the  same  platform  with  the  heroic  French  leader 
a  German  heroine,  Dr.  Alice  Salomon,  spoke  her  message. 
Director  of  the  Berlin  Training  School  for  Social  Work, 
she  has  helped  start  and  develop  a  score  or  more  of  similar 
schools  in  Germany,  all  of  which  still  work  apart  from 
universities.  From  the  German  Ministry  of  Social  Wel- 
fare she  has  elicited  recognition  of  the  need  for  the  profes- 
sional training  of  its  employes.  Her  text  book  is  widely 
used  in  Germany  and  her  writings  are  widely  read  in  the 
American  and  English  magazines  to  which  she  contributes. 
Referring  to  the  complete  change  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  ordering  of  social  work  in  Germany  during 
the  last  few  years,  she  said  they  had  "  come  to  realize  that 
exterior  changes  never  go  to  the  root  of  things,  and  that 
only  when  changes  are  achieved  within  the  souls  of  human 
beings  is  something  accomplished  to  change  the  world." 
The  need  of  cooperation,  bridging  national,  racial  and  credal 


differences,  she  held,  could  be  met  only  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  fundamental  principles  "  that  no  one  can  make  his 
life  complete  without  making  it  overflow  with  sympathy, 
friendship  and  affection."  Only  thus,  she  thought,  can 
humanity  be  delivered  from  "  that  pernicious  philosophy 
.  .  .  of  individualism  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
distress,  of  all  the  horrors  through  which  our  generation  was 
doomed  to  live." 

With  equal  rebuke  for  church  workers  who  ignore  or 
unintelligently  attempt  social  work  and  for  social  workers 
who  neglect  or  antagonize  the  church,  Dean  Shailer 
Mathews,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  demonstrated  epi- 
grammatically  the  dependence  of  each  upon  cooperation 
with  the  other.  "  For  the  church  to  omit  either  faith  in 
God  or  faith  in  love  as  the  supreme  social  principle  is  to 
become  another  sort  of  institution."  While  the  church 
"  must  produce  individuals  of  good  will  it  should  cooperate 
with  well  managed  social  service  agencies  of  its  own  com- 
munity rather  than  duplicate  their  activities."  "  In  the  field 
of  moral  education  the  churches  must  develop  intelligent 
interest  and  sympathy  sufficient  to  make  social  reconstruc- 
tion possible  without  revolution.  Here  is  where  religious 
faith  in  the  finality  of  love  in  social  evolution  is  most 
needed." 

Such  a  day  as  this  Conference  Sunday  at  Washington 
registers  a  truly  marvelous  advance  in  the  social  conscious- 
ness of  religion  and  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  socially 
intelligent.  Both  have  found  incentive  and  free  develop- 
ment on  the  tolerant  platform  and  within  the  still  broader 
fellowship  of  the  National  Conference.  The  lone  voices 
of  years  ago,  such  as  those  of  Oscar  McCulloch  and  the 
Wineses,  father  and  son,  rang  louder  from  this  platform 
than  they  could  have  from  any  pulpit  of  their  day,  calling 
for  the  prevention  of  crime  at  its  source  in  perverted  family 
life,  and  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  by  wiser  penal 
laws  and  prison  discipline.  But  these  solitary  voices  that 
lifted  their  cry  in  the  wilderness  have  long  since  swelled 
into  a  great  chorus.  Behind  adventurous  pioneers  such  as 
Professor  Francis  Peabody  at  Harvard  and  William  J. 
Tucker  at  Andover,  Archbishop  Ireland  at  St.  Paul,  Car- 
dinal Gibbons  at  Baltimore,  Washington  Gladden  at  Co- 
lumbus, and  W.  S.  Rainsford  at  St.  George's,  New  York, 
have  at  last  rallied  a  sturdy,  steady  rank  and  file  march- 
ing forward  within  and  across  denominational  lines.  Col- 
leges, universities  and  seminaries  have  their  departments  or 
professorships  of  social  science.  Social  text  books,  prayers, 
hymns  and  manuals  appear  from  every  religious  press  in 
the  homeland  and  on  foreign  fields.  Trained  leadership 
for  the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations,, and  their  Jewish  and  Catholic  counterparts,  is  creat- 
ing a  demand  for  the  teaching  of  the  younger  youth  in  Sun- 
day schools  and  other  children's  organizations.  Almost  all 
denominations,  and  very  many  local  churches,  have  their 
social  service  committees  or  commissions,  while  federations 
within  and  beyond  their  boundaries  begin  to  have  national 
and  international  weight  in  stimulating  countrywide  and 
worldwide  efforts  for  the  welfare  of  a  higher  humanity. 

Perhaps  the  progress  of  these  fifty  years  which  this  ses- 
sion of  the  National  Conference  commemorates  can  be 
measured  no  better  than  by  the  fact  that  the  "  soul  "  has 
become  the  self,  that  the  parish  and  its  local  community 
have  become  interdependent  for  their  stability  and  success, 
and  that  the  catholicity  of  the  churches  demands  as  never 
before  the  international  affiliation  of  all  peoples  in  the 
parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world. 
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The  Home 

FIFTH  DAY  OF 
THE  CONFERENCE 
REVIEWED  BY 

Karl  de  Schweinitz 


"G 


OD  setteth  the  solitary'  in  families." 

The  quotation  from  the  Sixty  -  eighth 
Psalm  with  which  Gertrude  Vaile  concluded 
a  talk  before  the  American  Association  for 
Family  Social  Work  might  well  have  been  taken  as  the  text 
for  the  fifth  day  of  the  Conference,  devoted  to  the  home. 
One  saw  the  family  passing  through  a  time  of  unusual 
changes,  but  passing  through  it  to  an  even  greater  useful- 
ness. The  family  is  still  the  strength  of  the  people,  the 
best  place  in  all  the  world  to  be  born  in  and  grow  up. 

It  has,  however,  as  Porter  Lee  pointed  out,  "  been  modi- 
fied in  the  past,  it  is  being  modified  now,  and  it  will  be  still 
further  modified  in  the  future."  In  his  paper  at  the  gen- 
eral session  Mr.  Lee  discussed  some  of  the  changes  in  social 
thought  and  standards  which  affect  the  family.  He  spoke 
first  t>f  all  of  comradeship : 

Married  life  means  to  most  people  at  the  present  time  perma- 
nent companionship  which  at  its  best  may  become  comradeship. 
Is  comradeship,  in  marriage,  or  elsewhere,  in  the  present  day 
an  easier  thing  to  achieve  than  it  formerly  was  or  a  more  diffi- 
cult? 

Does  this  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  personalities  to  each 
other  grow  more  complicated?  I  think  it  does,  and  the  reason 
is  that  the  individual  is  more  of  an  individual  than  he  ever  was 
before,  and  with  the  aid  of  science  and  invention  he  has  de- 
veloped a  wider  range  of  interests  than  his  ancestors  dreamed  of. 

Mr.  Lee  showed  how  in  recreation,  in  reading,  in  music 
and  in  many  other  interests  people  were  tending  more  and 
more  to  express  themselves  individually  rather  than  merely 
as  members  of  a  group.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  outlets  for  self-expression  open  to 
the  individual  and  a  greater  number  of  points  of  contact 
with  other  human  beings : 

Next  to  the  possession  of  a  deeply  treasured  interest,  the  rich- 
est experience  one  can  have  is  the  sharing  of  it  with  another 
personality  to  whom  it  means  much  the  same.  Modern  mar- 
riage offers  the  opportunity  of  many  more  points  at  which  the 
interests  of  man  and  woman  can  be  dovetailed,  and  to  that 
extent  it  offers  the  possibility  of  a  richer,  more  permanent  com- 
radeship between  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  also  contains  the  possibility  of 
as  many  more  points-  of  incompatability.  Life  would  be 
lacking  a  necessary  element  to  happiness  "  if  one  lived  with 
a  person  who  shared  none  of  one's  interests,  and  it  would 
become  intolerable  with  a  person  who  scoffed  at  them." 

A  complicating  factor  here  is  the  fact  that  "  the  interests 
of  human  beings  whose  correlation  is  so  essential  a  factor 
to  comradeship  tend  to  become  crystallized  later  and  later 
in  life."  The  cultural,,  vocational  and  avocational  interests 
are  to  a  large  extent  the  product  of  maturity.  They  do 
not  become  crystallized  until  possibly  the  late  twenties,  but 
people  do  not,  and  should  not  wait  until  then  before  they 


fall  in  love.  The  longer  one  waits  to  marry  the  more  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  find  a  person  with  whose  interests  one's  own 
interests  are  likely  to  fit,  and  in  an  early  marriage,  which 
every  one  agrees  is  the  desirable  marriage,  there  is  the 
danger  that  the  development  of  new  and  divergent  interests 
may  become  a  cause  of  incompatibility.  The  development 
of  human  comradeship  is  a  bigger  problem  than  it  ever  has 
been." 

Mr.  Lee  referred  to  the  importance  of  the  new  positior 
of  woman  in  its  effect  upon  family  life,  and  then  discussec 
the  influence  upon  the  home  of  the  changing  attitude  towarc 
authority.  He  made  a  most  interesting  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  authority,  contrasting  constituted  authority,  th( 
authority  which  a  person  exercises  by  reason  of  his  office 
president,  king,  teacher,  parent,  policeman,  with  inherent 
authority,  the  authority  of  experience  and  learning,  leading 
to  judgments  which  less  experienced,  less  learned  person; 
are  willing  to  follow. 

He  concluded  that  the  growing  disrespect  for  authoritj 
is  "  for  authority  which  is  constituted  but  not  inherent." 

Men  are  no  less  willing  than  they  ever  were  to  accept  leader- 
ship, to  be  told  what  to  do,  but  they  are  increasingly  restless 
when  advice  or  instructions  come  from  persons  who  have  only 
a  constituted  right  to  give  them  and  no  inherent  authority  witli 
respect  to  them. 

The  authority  of  a  father  over  his  son  totters  on  its  founda- 
tions when  the  son  asks  for  assistance  with  his  algebra  lesson 
and  is  met  by  complete  indifference.  It  totters  only  slightly  less 
when  he  is  met  by  abysmal  algebraic  ignorance.  If  respect  foi 
parents  is  an  important  element  in  holding  the  family  together, 
that  respect  must  not  only  be  accorded  by  children ;  it  must  also 
be  won  by  parents. 

The  fourth  factor  which  Mr.  Lee  considered  as  having 
an  important  influence  upon  family  life  is  the  present  out- 
spoken interest  in  sex: 

The  current  interest  in  sex  cannot  all  be  bad.  If  we  havt 
sufficient  honesty  and  courage  to  face  facts  we  shall  discovei 
that  however  much  good  may  be  credited  to  our  traditional 
safeguards  around  the  subject  of  sex,  they  must  be  charged  alsc 
with  a  considerable  measure  of  evil.  In  common  knowledge 
they  have  been  responsible  for  no  small  measure  of  marital 
unhappiness.  The  family  physician,  the  confessor,  the  guide 
counsellor  and  friend  long  preceded  the  psychiatrist  in  coming 
to  a  realization  of  the  terrific  problem  of  adjustment  within 
married  life  which  sex  imposes.  What  has  been  a  burden  to  be 
borne  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  sex  education,  psychiatry, 
and  a  saner  attitude  towards  the  biological  nature  of  man  maj 
succeed  in  lightening. 

We  are  learning  also  through  the  revelations  of  psychiatry 
the  terrific  cost  of  our  traditional  program  for  the  control  ol 
the  sexual  impulse.  Repression  and  fear  as  a  basis  for  th< 
organization  of  oneself  are  a  foundation  of  sand.  How  much 
of  human  unhappiness,  how  much  of  the  sense  of  failure,  how 
much  of  the  antagonisms  which  lead  to  open  strife  among  mer 
are  due  to  these  repressions  we  do  not  know,  but  moderr 
psychological  science  affords  ample  reason  for  seeing  a  cause 
and  effect  relationship  between  them. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  sex  is  essentially  inde- 
cent. To  regard  the  experience  through  which  the  richest  o! 
spiritual  gifts  come  to  men  and  women,  the  gift  of  children,  as 
indecent  in  itself  is  abhorrent  to  every  fundamental  sense  o) 
decency.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  indulgence  oi 
the  sexual  instinct  is  a  concession  to  animal  nature  legitimat* 
only  when  its  purpose  is  procreation.  Under  the  refining  in- 
fluence of -the  human  spirit  seeking  its  way  upward,  beauty  ha; 
been  found  in  every  function  of  the  human  personality,  i ! 
once  we  could  free  ourselves  of  the  dead  load  of  fear  we  should 
find  all  of  us,  as  indeed  many  of  us  have  done  already,  beauty 
in  the  sex  relationship  in  and  for  itself.  This  is  not  an  argu-, 
ment  for  the  relaxing  either  of  self  or  of  social  control.  It  is 
an  argument  for  an  honest  search  in  the  light  of  modern  knowl- 
edge and  modern  thought  for  the  bases  of  self-control  which 
will  preserve  our  ideal  of  family  life. 
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Throughout  his  paper  Mr.  Lee  made  clear  his  belief 
that  whether  we  seek  to  conserve  social  institutions  by  pre- 
serving them  rigidly  in  their  present  form  as  the  conserva- 
tives would  do,  or  by  modifying  them  to  meet  new  condi- 
tions as  the  progressives  would  do,  we  should  begin  our 
activity  with  a  consideration  not  of  a  program,  a  theory, 
an  ideal,  or  a  creed,  but  with  the  human  being — his  capaci- 
ties, his  limitations  and  his  interests. 

The  part  which  social  casework  has  played  and  must  play 
in  all  this  was  discussed  by  Gordon  Hamilton,  who  pre- 
sented a  brilliant  and  sympathetic  study  of  its  development 
from  the  time  when  philanthropists,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  clear-sighted  folk,  "  had  been  helping  poverty,  not 
people."  She  showed  how  treatment,  having  first  been 
objective,  had  now  become  subjective  and  interpretative,  and 
concluded : 

The  casework  of  the  next  fifty  years  will  see  more  scientific 
diagnoses  and  evaluations,  both  scientific  and  spiritual,  better 
records,  a  more  harmonious  integration  of  the  hundred  special- 
izations of  today  which  are  now  too  often  mutually  exclusive, 
a  "greater  sensitiveness  to  living,"  the  art  of  dealing  with  peo- 
ple by  the  casework  method  carried  into  many  more  fields  of 
human  relations,  more  research,  clearer  international  concep- 
tions, and  treatment,  i.  e.,  the  art  of  healing,  going  forth  in  the 
clear  light  of  knowledge. 

Jessie  Taft,  following  Miss  Hamilton,  spoke  of  the  con- 
nection between  mental  hygiene  and  social  casework.  "  So- 
cial casework  was  starving  for  a  practical  human  psychology, 
and  had  been  fed  for  the  most  part  on  academic  husks.  The 
doctrines  of  mental  hygiene  and  the  new  psychology  came 
as  the  fulfillment  of  a  long-felt  conscious  need.  Social  case- 
work has  often  been  its  torch-bearer  amid  medical  and  edu- 
cational darkness."  Miss  Taft  suggested  that  education 
and  the  public  school  would  be  the  next  objective  of  social 
casework  and  would  constitute  its  most  absorbing  interest. 

Anna  C.  Haskins  traced  the  development  of  social  case- 
work with  children  and  emphasized  the  importance  of  a 
closer  interrelationship  between  work  with  families  and 
work  with  children. 

Then  Henrietta  J.  Lund  swept  the  discussion  from  the 
complexities  of  modern  life  to  the  Crowfoot  reservations 
in  North  Dakota  and  showed  her  audience  the  needs  and 
the  possibilities  of  social  casework  among  the  Indians.  Dr. 
Alice  Salomon,  director  of  the  Berlin  Training  School  for 


Prepared  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 


STATE   COMMISSIONS   ON   CHILD  WELFARE   LAWS 

In  thirty  states  commissions  -were  created   between  1911   and  1923 
r  the  study  and  revision  of  child  -welfare  laws.     Five  of  these 
commissions  (slates  marked  by  a  black  dot)  did  not  complete  their 
work  and  made  no  report.     The  white  states  had  no  official  com- 
mission; those  starred,  however,  had  special  semi-official  committees 
on  child  welfare  legislation 


Social  Workers,  in  speaking  of  social  work  in  Germany, 
said  that  of  a  population  of  sixty  million,  nine  million  per- 
sons were  receiving  relief  in  some  form  or  other.  '  The  ten- 
dency in  casework  there  is  to  concentrate  upon  family  case- 
work. She  found  an  encouraging  attitude  in  the  govern- 
mental departments :  they  show  "  a  passionate  eagerness 
to  organize  the  life  of  the  nation  on  the  basis  of  social 
equality  and  equal  opportunity." 

The  need  for  the  integration  of  international  backgrounds 


Prepared  by  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  8.  Department  of  Labor 
THE    MATERNITY    AND    INFANCY    ACT 

The  provisions   of   the   Sheppard-Towner   act   have   already   been 

accepted   in    thirty-nine  states,   and   its   acceptance    ij   pending   in 

three  others 

with  present  environment  was  urged  at  an  earlier  group 
meeting  by  Ethel  Bird  and  Mary  E.  Hurlbutt  of  the  De- 
partment for  Foreign  Work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Their 
contrast  of  the  rich  spiritual  and  cultural  setting  which 
vast  numbers  of  our  immigrants  leave  behind  them,  with 
the  barrenness  of  what  they  find  in  America,  is  a  challenge 
to  all  the  social  forces  in  American  life. 

At  the  evening  session  Mrs.  Ethel  Puffer  Howes  spoke 
of  the  mother  in  the  home  as  being  in  a  sweated  industry, 
and  discussed  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mother's  personality  by  the  multitude  and  com- 
plicity of  household  tasks.  At  a  morning  session  Mary  N. 
Winslow,  of  the  Women's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  showed  how  this  problem- was  still  further 
accentuated  for  the  nearly  two  million  married  women 
who  are  gainfully  employed.  This  is  an  increase  from  515,- 
ooo  in  1890,  the  increase  being  largely  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation and  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries. 
Between  1910  and  1920  there  was  a  decrease  of  12  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  married  women  employed  in  domestic 
services. 

It  is  not  just  a  desire  for  personal  freedom  that  is  taking 
them  into  wage-earning  pursuits.  What  they  are  working  at 
such  great  cost  to  obtain  is  a  chance  for  their  children  to  have 
health  and  education  and  for  their  families  to  have  a  satis- 
.  factory  home  life. 

We  cannot  say  definitely  from  any  facts  we  have  now 
whether  under  present  conditions  the  married  woman  in  indus- 
try is  entirely  an  asset  or  a  liability  to  her  family.  We  must 
know  a  lot  more  than  we  do  about  the  social  consequences  of 
the  employment  of  married  women  before  we  can  say  in  sweep- 
ing terms  that  they  should  not  be  employed.  And  we  must 
find  a  substitute  for  their  necessary  contributions  to  the  family 
support,  or  else  we  shall  be  getting  out  of  the  frying  pan  into 
the  fire.  Married  women  have  done  a  good  many  different 
kinds  of  work  since  the  beginning  of  time.  The  work  they  are 
doing  in  industry  is  merely  a  transposition  into  another  location 
of  many  duties  which  they  formerly  carried  on  at  home.  The 
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difference  is  that  now  the  married  woman  cannot  tend  a  spin- 
ning, machine  with  one  hand  while  she  takes  care  of  the  baby 
with  the  other. 

Viola  I.  Paradise  described  the  bad  working  and  living 
conditions  affecting  many  large  families  who  engage  in  sea- 
sonal agricultural  work.  Housing  received  attention  from 
the  speakers  at  almost  every  meeting,  but  in  addition  a  spe- 
cial session  was  devoted  to  the  subject.  Mrs.  Edith  Elmer 
Wood  urged  the  utilization  of  postal  savings  deposits  for 
housing  loans  as  a  next  step  toward  meeting  the  shortage 
in  dwellings.  She  described  progress  in  housing  in  New 
Zealand,  in  England,  and  on  the  continent.  She  prophesied 
that  in  ten  or  fifteen  years,  Holland  would  become  com- 
pletely a  properly  housed  nation.  Bleecker  Marquette  dis- 
cussed the  human  cost  of  inadequate  housing,  and  described 
a  model  development  at  Mariemont  in  Cincinnati. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  discuss  the  two  excellent  papers 
by  Tracy  Copp  and  Frank  J.  Bruno,  upon  Cooperation  of 
Social  Workers  with  Public  Officials  in  the  Enforcements 
of  Laws  which  Affect  the  Welfare  of  the  Family.  Mr. 
Bruno  referred  to  the  fact  that  in  the  development  of  mod- 
ern law  "  attorneys  are  finding  their  best  opportunity  in 
civil  and  particularly  in  corporation  law.  They  have  almost 
placed  the  stamp  of  professional  approval  exclusively  upon 
the  attorney  who  becomes  a  corporation  or  business  attor- 
ney, and  because  the  other  positions  have  had  to  be  taken 
by  men  of  less  ambition  or  less  skill,  the  attitude  of  the 
profession  has  been  to  regard  these  other  positions  with  less 
respect  and  less  professional  approval.  So  long  as  it  is 
true,"  he  concluded,  "  that  the  lawyer  who  takes  criminal 
cases  and  the  lawyer  who  is  willing  to  go  into  politics  is 
not  regarded  as  having  attained  a  measure  of  success  by  his 
own  profession  worthy  of  recognition,  the  enforcement  of 
law  in  which  social  workers  are  interested  will  continue  to 
lag  seriously  behind  even  a  reasonable  expectation." 


The  Church  and    the  Home 

THE  organization  of  modern  society  offers  another 
problem  which  is  as  important  as  that  of  the  social 
training  of  the  citizen,  and  that  is  the  defense  and 
preservation  of  the  family.  .  .  .  It  is  through  and  in 
the  family  that  .  .  .  both  parents  and  children  serve 
their  apprenticeship,  as  it  were,  in  the  spirit  of  solidarity 
and  social  responsibility.  .  .  .  However  important 
the  economic  factor  may  be  in  the  struggle  of  the  family 
against  the  causes  of  destruction,  it  remains  none  the  less 
true  that  this  problem  depends  above  all  on  conscience 
and  the  moral  law.  Hence  Christianity  must  have  the 
chief  part  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  modern  family. 

ABBE  JEAN  VIOLLET,  Paris 

WE  HAVE  during  the  last  years  completely  changed  our 
form  of  government,  our  social  order,  our  constitutions 
and  laws.  In  doing  this  we  have  learned  one  lesson:  no 
exterior  change,  no  new  structure  is  sufficient  in  itself. 
This  has  led  us  into  a  religious  revival.  We  have  realized 
what  Tolstoy  expressed  as  the  final  result  of  all  his  mental 
and  spiritual  struggles:  ....  "Only  if  something  is 
accomplished  within  the  soul  can  the  world  be  changed." 
This  is  the  underlying  principle  of  social  work.  There  is 
bur  wonderful  opportunity;  there  is  our  enormous  respon- 
sibility. That  is  where  we,  the  social  workers,  must  help 
the  churches:  to  accomplish  something  within  the  human 
heart.  ALICE  SALOMON,  Berlin 


Education 

SIXTH  DAY  OF 
THE  CONFERENCE 
REVIEWED  BY 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


WHEN    heterogeneous    groups    of    people    talk 
about  schools  and  education  the  talk  flows  freely 
and  far  and  wide.     A  good  deal  of  emotion  is 
released ;    a    good    deal    of    somewhat    vacuous 
idealism  is  expressed;  wishes  take  the  place  of  definite  pro- 
grams; and  the  fallacy  of  "  if  "  is  much  in  evidence.    School 
Day,  at  the  Washington  Conference,  was  an  eight-ring  per- 
formance, with  variations.     The  talk  ranged  all  the  way 
from   minute  discussion   of   techniques  in   the  handling  of 
handicapped  children  to  the  development  of  broad  educa- 
tional and  social  theory.     One  single  phase  of  the  problem 
of   education,   alone,   was   neglected.      Unfortunately,    that 
single  phase  is  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  whole  edu- 
cational problem,  today. 

An  amazing  amount  and  variety  of  work  of  special  in- 
terest to  social  workers  is  being  done  in  the  schools,  or  in 
connection  with  them.  Many  aspects  of  this  work  were 
reported  upon  and  discussed  in  the  various  sectional  meet- 
ings which  Mrs.  Helen  T.  Woolley,  of  Detroit,  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  schools,  had  arranged,  and  in  the  two 
general  sessions  which  were  devoted  to  school  and  educa- 
tional problems.  The  eight  section  meetings  dealt  with: 
Programs  for  physical  health  in  the  school;  Provision  for 
physically  handicapped  children  in  the  schools;  School  pro- 
grams for  mental  health;  Special  provision  in  the  schools 
for  those  with  mental  handicaps;  The  relation  of  the  school 
to  occupational  life;  Social  casework  as  applied  in  schools; 
School  programs  for  sex  education  and  for  recreation;  The 
contribution  of  the  school  to  social  work  with  adults. 

The  reports  and  discussions  showed  that  much  social  case- 
work is  being  done  with  children  who   are  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped.     Some  attention  is  being  paid  to  the  f 
problems  of  mental  health  and  to  sex  education.     A  great . 
deal  of  effort  is  being  expended  in  the  protection  and  en-  : 
richment   of   the   physical   health   of   children.      Here    and 
there,    something   called   vocational    guidance   is    being    at- 
tempted, though  this  has  to  do  almost  wholly  with  fitting 
children  into  industry.     The  schools  have  some  interest  in 
developing  recreational  opportunities  for  the  children.     And 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  said,  adults  are  showing 
some  interest  in  education,  their  own  and  their  children's. 
This  last  statement  is  little  more  than  hearsay,  however. 

From  the  standpoint  of  social  work  this  looks  like  a  big 
program.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  education  this  pro- 
gram has  many  defects,  as  well  as  some  excellencies.  For 
example,  it  indicates  that  the  schools  have  developed 
greatest  amount  of  intelligence  in  connection  with  the 
care  for  the  ineffectives.  The  school's  work  with  retarde 
children  is,  on  the  whole,  much  more  intelligent  than  it 
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work  with  normal  or  gifted  children.  That  is  to  say,  the 
school's  work  with  normal  and  with  gifted  children  is  still 
almost  wholly  academic,  traditional,  routine;  whereas,  its 
work  with  the  subnormals  has  taken  on  a  rather  decidedly 
scientific  flavor.  This  development  is  not  unnatural  or 
unusual.  The  defective  is  a  problem,  and  science  develops 
in  the  direction  of  problems. 

But  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  this  work  with  inef- 
fectives  tends  to  give  social  workers  and  even  the  general 
public  a  false  impression  as  to  the  whole  program  of  the 
:  school.    The  naive  mind  argues:  If  the  school's  work  with 
|  defectives  is  so  intelligent  how  much  more  intelligent  and 
:  effective  must  be  its  work  with  the  normal  and  the  gifted 
children!     Of  course,  the  argument  is  fallacious.     Scientific 
:  method,   however   inconceivable   this  may  seem,   has   pene- 
trated one  phase  of  the    school's    activities    only.     It    has 
scarcely  touched  the  work  with  normal  children.      (It  is 
experimenting  in  that  field  at  present — but  on  the  purely 
intellectual  side.) 

Some  curiously  naive  assumptions  remain  with  us  in  the 
field  of  work  for  gifted  children.  It  is  assumed  by  some 
theorists  that  gifted  children  should  be  segregated  and  edu- 
cated in  a  rarified  intellectual  atmosphere.  The  result,  it 
is  admitted  by  these  theorists,  may  be  "  intellectual  snob- 
bery ";  but  it  is  argued  that  the  world  needs  more  intellect, 


Former  and  Reformer 

IT  IS  NO  LONGER  ENOUGH,  in  order  that  the 
school  may  perform  its  work,  to  assemble  the  pupils 
in  common  work  and  play.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
whole  administration  of  the  school,  its  curriculum  and 
methods  should  be  revised  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
contribution  to  this  task.  Some  of  the  items  that  must 
be  included  in  this  task  are:  First,  the  inculcation  of  a 
spirit  of  international  good  will  in  opposition  to  present 
tendencies  toward  a  narrow,  exclusive  and  jealous 
nationalism,  miscalled  patriotism.  Second,  the  fostering 
of  mutual  respect  among  racial  groups:  teaching  geog- 
raphy, history,  literature  and  the  arts  in  such  a  way  that 
each  racial  group  shall  learn  to  admire  the  gifts  and 
achievements  of  all  others,  and  so  that  each  group  shall 
feel  that  in  becoming  assimilated  to  the  spirit  of  American 
life  it  has  something  worth-while  and  distinctive  to  con- 
tribute. Third,  a  more  frank  facing  of  economic  and  in- 
dustrial issues  in  their  relation  to  all  social  interests.  It 
is  not  meant,  of  course,  that  any  "  ism  "  shall  be  taught. 
But  at  present  students  go  out  into  the  world  ignorant  of 
the  realities  of  the  situation  into  which  they  will  be 
obliged  to  enter,  or  with  a  highly  idealized  picture  of 
industrial  society — its  high  lights  intensified,  its  evils  put 
in  deep  shadow  and  its  problems  slurred.  They  have 
next  to  no  intellectual  preparation  to  meet  the  problems 
and  hence  become  easy  victims  of  class  or  partisan  spirit 
or  at  the  mercy  of  plausible  propagandists  and  dema- 
gogues. 

At  the  present  time,  the  greatest  need  is  the  awakening 
of  teachers  to  their  social  office  and  function  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities therein  entailed.  They  must  put  aside  the 
habit  of  thinking  that  social  questions  are  the  concern  of 
none  but  professional  social  workers,  philanthropists  and 
politicians.  They  must  recognize  that  they  themselves 
are  first  of  all  social  workers,  constructive  engineers  of 
future  society,  statesmen  in  the  deepest  sense.  In  the 
golden  words  of  Horace  Mann  they  have  to  act  in  the 
consciousness  that  "  Where  anything  is  growing  one  for- 
mer is  worth  a  thousand  reformers."  JOHN  DEWEY 


and  if  we  can  get  more  intellect  only  by  getting  more  snob- 
bery, then  we  should  accept  the  alternative  and  be  thankful. 

The  failure  of  scientific  work  to  "  carry  over  "  was  illus- 
trated by  the  outcomes  of  much  of  the  conference  discus- 
sion. It  was  argued  at  least  ten  years  ago  that  the  study 
of  the  subnormal  mind  would  prove  advantageous  to  the 
work  of  the  teacher  of  normal  children.  The  insight  into 
educational  processes  which  the  study  of  slow  minds  would 
reveal  was  to  make  the  work  with  better  minds  more  in- 
telligent and  constructive.  The  argument  has  not  been 
verified.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  argue  that  the  same  drill 
processes  which  produce  the  pathetic  results  sometimes 
achieved  with  defectives  must  be  used  for  average  and  gifted 
minds.  Scientific  method  is  too  literal.  It  lacks  imagina- 
tion in  making  transfer  from  one  field  to  another. 

Moreover,  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  study  of  sub- 
normal minds  led  to  the  development  of  the  intelligence 
tests  and  standards  of  measurement.  Those  tests  and 
standards  have  been  valuable  in  the  field  of  subnormal  men- 
talities. But  the  application  of  those  tests  and  standards 
in  work  with  normal  children  has  not  always  been  happy 
in  results.  Those  measurements  have  tended  to  make  edu- 
cational theorists  think  of  their  work  almost  entirely  in 
terms  of  materials — introducing  a  new  sort  of  scientific 
materialism.  And  they  have  tended  to  make  class-room 
teachers  think  of  children  too  much  in  terms  of  their  limi- 
tations. The  developments  of  modern  social  psychology  are 
thus  largely  ruled  out  of  both  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  the  schools. 

The  school's  most  conspicuous  weakness  is  in  dealing 
with  the  average  normal  child.  In  respect  to  this  problem 
the  conference  program  revealed  its  main  weakness.  Of 
course,  the  makers  of  the  program  may  argue  that  this  prob- 
lem belongs  to  technical  education,  and  that  it  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  the  N.  E.  A.  meetings  next  month.  But  the 
social  fate  of  the  average  child  is  not  the  concern  of  edu- 
cators alone.  Social  work,  as  a  part  of  the  problem  of 
civilization,  is  bound  to  be  concerned  with  the  level  of 
intelligence  which  education  produces  in  the  community. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  school  man  can  dissociate  him- 
self from  his  academic  limitations  sufficiently  to  get  the 
perspective  needed  for  dealing  with  gifted  children.  At 
this  point  intelligent  social  work  might  save  the  day.  The 
gifted  child  will  always  educate  himself — given  the  raw 
materials.  Those  materials  are  of  two  sorts — problems  to 
be  solved  and  some  hints  as  to  the  sources  of  knowledge. 
The  social  worker,  less  bound  by  pedantic  routines,  might 
be  expected  to  understand  the  gifted  child  better  than  the 
teacher  does.  The  academic  teacher  plays  havoc  with  the 
promise  of  intellectual  life  in  our  children.  The  deadly 
grind  of  the  school  kills  the  best  first. 

And  the  problem  grows  more  difficult  all  the  time.  When 
the  life  and  work  of  the  community  were  adequately  edu- 
cative for  a  place  in  the  world,  school  added  the  graces  of 
reading,  writing  and  the  use  of  figures;  and  it  socialized 
the  children  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  spending  much  time 
together.  But  that  community  of  life  and  work  is  gone. 
The  problem  is  changed  about.  Professor  John  Dewey  gave 
expression  to.  this  change  in  a  notable  address.  He  said : 

The  nation  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  stage  of  unconscious 
movement  and  expansion ;  it  has  reached  the  stage  of  economic 
and  social  problems.  We  cannot  trust  any  longer  to  the  nat- 
ural unguided  working  of  democratic  forces.  We  have  to  take 
stock,  plan  ahead,  reform  evils  and.  make  our  achievements 
secure.  The  educational  system  must  be  the  chief  instrument 
in  this  movement. 
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There  are  certain  marked  dangers  at  present.  One  of  them 
is  the  growth  of  racial  and  sectarian  animosities,  with  the  de- 
sire of  some  influential  sections  of  the  community  to  identify 
Americanization  with  conformity  to  the  standards  and  beliefs 
of  their  own  group.  Along  with  growth  of  intolerance  there 
is  the  disposition  to  resort  to  force  rather  than  persuasion  and 
reason  to  attain  ends;  not  only  force  in  the  form  of  violence 
but  force  under  the  name  of  law.  I  need  only  mention  the 
recently  repealed  Lusk  laws  of  New  York  state  and  the  unre- 
pealed  constitutional  amendment  in  Oregon.  There  is  also  a 
tendency  to  decree  what  shall  be  taught  and  how,  in  the  interest 
of  some  special  social  group,  as  is  witnessed  in  the  action  of  a 
number  of  state  legislatures  enacting  just  what  myths  about 
our  own  history  must  be  included  in  school  text  books. 

These  things  are  important  as  symptoms  of  underlying  ten- 
dencies to  strife  and  division.  The  attempt  to  secure  unity  of 
consciousness,  of  desire  and  purpose,  by  force  is  fatal.  It  only 
breeds  further  divisions  and  makes  old  ones  more  acute.  The 
social  work  of  the  school  in  acting  not  externally  and  by  force 
but  upon  the  mind  through  its  enlargement  and  by  humanizing 
sympathies,  thus  becomes  more  needed  as  it  becomes,  more 
difficult. 

Dr.  Bernard  Glueck,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Chil- 
dren's Guidance  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
recognized  this  problem  in  his  discussion  of  the  psychopathic 
child. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  school 
classroom  is  apt  to  aggravate  unhealthy  reactions  of  psycho- 
pathic children  and  stated  that  the  educational  system 
needed  modifications  which  would  make  it  possible  to  under- 
stand these  children  and  to  assist  them  toward  a  better 
development  of  their  personalities.  He  made  a  plea  for 
greater  realization  on  the  part  of  educators  of  the  need 
of  training  children  for  "  the  business  of  living  "  in  addition 
to  mastering  the  regular  courses  of  study. 

But  this  mastery  of  the  business  of  living  cannot  be 
taught  in  schools.  Ages  ago  a  wise  man  said :  "  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  poor  is  their  poverty."  We  may  say  of  the 
schools,  today,  that  the  destruction  of  education  is  school- 
ing. Social  workers  have  a  tremendous  contribution  to  make 
to  education :  they  can  help  to  socialize  it.  At  present,  how- 
ever, social  workers  are  too  respectful  to  the  school  as  an 
institution.  Many  social  workers  long  for  a  greater  degree 
of  institutionalization,  themselves.  Hence,  they  are  not, 
and  are  not  likely  to  be,  critical  of  the  schoolishness  of  the 
schools. 

In  fact,  much  of  the  discussion  in  both  the  section  meet- 
ings and  the  general  sessions  on  School  Day  was  an  implicit 
glorification  of  the  repressions  and  controls  of  individuals 
by  groups.  Group  pressure  makes  little  children  eat 
spinach  against  their  wills;  group  pressure  makes  the  in- 
novator be  good  and  dull.  Even  casework  •  will  soon  be 
losing  its  basic  care  for  the  individual  and  will  become 
standardized. 

The  contact  between  school  men  and  social  workers  in 
these  great  conferences  should  be  fundamentally  helpful  to 
both.  Nothing  is  more  needed  today  than  real  breaches  in 
the  walls  that  now  separate  institutions  and  institutional 
workers.  But  it  will  be  unfortunate  if  these  contacts  between 
workers  from  hitherto  rather  distinct  areas  should  project 
and  emphasize  the  most  specious  elements  in  the  equipment  of 
each  type  of  worker.  In  any  such  meeting  of  workers,  each 
side  may  exhibit  its  favorite  playthings,  holding  them  up  to 
the  view  of  the  others,  and  recommending  them  for  adoption. 
But,  in  any  such  meeting  another  outcome  might  be  found, 
too :  contrasting  points  of  view  and  diverse  techniques  might 
appear  as  problems  in  social  procedure,  stimulating  inquiry 
and  thoughtfulness  about  the  whole  program  of  social  and 
educational  work. 


Public  Opinion 

SEVENTH  DAY  OF 
THE  CONFERENCE 
REVIEWED  BY 

Geddes  Smith 


FOR  all  the  four  thousand  delegates  who  jostled  their 
way  into  crowded  auditoriums,  for  all  their  satis- 
faction over  tangible  evidences  of  their  influence,  the 
social  workers  at  Washington  felt  themselves  to  be 
— as  in  truth  they  were — a  militant  minority  in  a  nation 
very  largely  indifferent  to  their  activity.  So  when  after  six 
days  of  considering  concrete  subjects  like  health  and  the 
home  the  conference  turned  to  the  nebulous  topic  of  iPublic 
Opinion  it  was  inevitable  that  the  discussion  should  be  col- 
ored by  the  psychology  of  minorities.  The  center  of  interest 
was  not  what  the  public  really  wanted  in  the  way  of  social 
progress,  but  how  social  workers  could  make  the  public 
want — or  at  least  finance — what  they  knew  it  ought  to  have. 
A  majority  can  afford  to  be  in  some  doubt  as  to  what  it 
really  wants;  and  can  even  take  steps  to  find  out  in  a  leis- 
urely fashion.  A  minority  must  seize  what  levers  it  can  com- 
mand and  heave  away,  without  too  much  speculation  either 
on  its  own  purposes  or  on  those  of  the  majority. 

Conceivably  the  day  might  have  been  one  of  exploration. 
There  is  vital  and  growing  significance  for  the  social  worker 
in  the  psychology  of  industrial  groups,  or  racial  minorities. 
The  behavior  patterns  of  chambers  of  commerce,  or  philan- 
thropic Shriners,  or  Rbtarians,  have  much  to  do  now  and  may 
have  more  to  do  in  the  next  fifty  years  in  determining  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  resources  on  which  welfare  work- 
ers can  draw.  We  know  little  about  the  comparative  effect 
of  various  types  of  social  work  on  the  psychology  of  the 
recipient,  and  less  about  the  relation  between  his  psychology 
and  the  public  opinion  of  a  whole  community.  Aside  from 
one  paper  by  Mrs.  Lucia  Johnson  Bing  of  Ohio,  which  had 
the  limitations  as  well  as  the  charm  of  the  questionnaire 
method,  there  was  little  or  no  attention  paid  to  the  actual 
content  of 'people's  minds  as  to  social  work  and  social  work- 
ers. Any  of  these  inquiries,  and  many  more  of  the  same  sort, 
would  have  been  interesting;  they  would  have  shed  light  on 
the  day's  topic ;  but  speaking  from  the  pragmatic  standpoint 
of  the  minority  they  would  not  have  been  practical.  Onei 
listened  in  vain  for  a  hint  that  the  public  ought  perhaps  to 
share  creatively  as  well  as  passively  in  its  own  advancement. 
'  The  unique  service  of  private  philanthropy,"  to  quote* 
Rowland  Haynes  of  the  Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  "  is 
that  it  has  done  those  things  which  the  people  as  a  whole  i 
would  not  do."  The  day  was  given  over,  properly  enough,: 
to  taking  tally  of  the  progress  already  made  in  persuading-: 
public  opinion  to  accept  the  leadership  of  social  workers,  and 
to  surveying  the  channels  through  which  that  leadership 
might  profitably  be  extended. 

If  politicians  have  a  sixth  sense  by  which  they  know  when 
a  "  movement "  is  ripe  for  public  favor,  as  Mrs.  Henry 
Moskowitz  of  New  York  said  at  the  evening  general  session,, 
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he  degree  to  which  social  welfare  programs  have  penetrated 
jolitical  platforms  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  indications 
>f  their  status  in  public  opinion.  Mrs.  Moskowitz,  a  close 
idviser  of  Governor  Smith,  knew  her  ground  thoroughly 
vhen  she  summarized  the  life-history  of  social  efforts : 

Movements — the  joy  of  the  social  worker — proceed  in  a  world 
>f  their  own,  swinging  along  in  their  own  orbits.  They  pass 
irst  through  the  state  of  agitation,  when  the  prbphet  and  the 
nisfit  go  from  door  to  door  peddling  an  idea  and  a  contribution, 

;uid  at  last  they  cohere  in  a  movement.  Next,  as  the  movement 
jains  force,  opinion  comes  into  play  and  minority  opinion  be- 
:omes  strong  enough  to  be  recognized  by  a  fighting  group. 
tVhenever  this  stage  of  minority  opinion  becomes  strong  enough 

,:o  gather  such  momentum  that  it  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
>ractical  politician,  the  movement  becomes  ripe  for  a  political 
>latform.  .  .  . 

When  social  issues  predominate  in  a  political  platform  the 
listory  of  American  politics  shows  we  have  the  greatest  amount 
if  independent  voting.  Political  parties  rarely  have  a  clear-cut 
:leavage  in  the  larger  units  of  political  organization,  and  this 

'  ndependent  voting  constitutes  an  important  and  vitally  decisive 
actor  for  both  parties. 

Before  1912,  she  recalled,  only  the  lesser  national  parties 
lad  seen  fit  to  give  any  but  the  vaguest  recognition  to  social 
:onsiderations.  But  a  section  of  the  Progressive  platform  of 
hat  year  "  read  like  a  volume  of  The  Survey."  Between 
he  Progressives  and  the  woman  suffragists  social  welfare 
:ame  squarely  into  the  field  of  political  activity;  the  Demo- 
ratic  platform  of  1916  and  both  major  parties  in  1920  de- 
clared explicitly  for  a  number  of  welfare  projects. 

"  Social  issues  are  now  held  in  the  foreground  by  the 
voman  vote,"  Mrs.  Moskowitz  continued.  "  Social  work 
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Social  work  is  in  politics  to  stay. — Mrs. 
Henry  Moskowitz 

The  public  is  not  short  of  intelligence. 
It  is  chronically  short  of  facts. — Robert  W. 
Kelso 

Morals  are  the  concern  of  conservatives, 
and  thinking  the  concern  of  radicals. — Carl 
Van  Doren 

Social  workers  are  75  Per  cent  nuts. — 
Ohio  merchant,  quoted  by  Mrs.  Lucia 
Johnson  Bing 

Social  work  as  a  community  force  has 
not  impressed  itself  upon  the  general  public. 
— C.  M.  Bookman 

In  the  adjustment  between  Negroes  and 
whites  the  real  problem  is  the  problem  of 
the  white  mir.d. — Graham  R.  Taylor 

Hundred  per  cent  patriotism  and  confi- 
dence  in  Nordic  superiority   are   the   two 
most  dangerous  ideas  in  the  world  today. — 
Herbert  Adolphus  Miller 

The  problem  in  creating  an  informed 
public  opinion  is  not  in  putting  the  infor- 
mation before  the  public,  but  in  making  it 
stick.  An  appeal  to  the  emotions  makes  it 
stick. — Gerald  W.  Johnson 


has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  utilizing  the 
force  of  political  action."  Even  an  unsuccessful  campaign, 
she  believed,  was  much  more  valuable  in  enlightening  the 
public  than  any  other  form  of  educational  effort.  She  pre- 
dicted that  the  adverse  decision  on  the  minimum  wage  would 
stir  both  major  parties  to  action  in  the  elections  of  1924,  and 
urged  that  social  workers  get  their  projects  and  hopes  writ- 
ten into  both  platforms.  "  Social  work  underestimates  rather 
than  overestimates  itself,"  she  said.  In  key  with  this  remark 
Governor  William  E.  Sweet,  whose  campaign  in  Colorado 
turned  largely  on  social  issues,  exhorted  the  conference  to  see 
its  job  in  a  big  way  and  challenge  the  country  to  greater  and 
greater  support. 

Another  political  check  on  the  public  acceptance  of  social 
work  programs  is  provided  by  the  referendum,  heralded  a 
dozen  years  ago  as  a  democratic  panacea,  and  now.  accepted 
as  a  familiar  and  useful  device  in  many  states,  particularly  in 
the  West.  Qne-of  the  morning  groups  was  devoted  to  a  re- 
view of  referendum  votes  on  health  and  welfare  proposals 
in  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Colorado  and  other 
states.  The  testimony  offered  from  various  fields  agreed 
with  the  experience  of  the  tuberculosis  organizations  as 
summed  up  by  Philip  P.  Jacobs:  "  If  the  voters  of  a  com- 
munity are  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their  opinion  after 
a  proper  process  of  education  upon  a  question  pertaining  to 
tuberculosis  institutions  or  similar  provisions,  they  will  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases  vote  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
such  a  proposition,  even  though  the  clear  and  definite  im- 
plication of  such  vote  is  an  increase  in  taxation." 

With  questionnaires,  interviews  and  foot-rules  Mrs.  Lucia 
Johnson  Bing  of  Ohio  and  Leroy  E.  Bowman  of  New  York, 
taking  the  general  public  and  the  press  as  their  respective 
fields,  undertook  to  answer  the  difficult  question:  How  Far 
Has  Social  Work  Influenced  Public  Opinion  ?  Some  of  Mrs. 
Bing's  amusing  specimens  of  the  lay  mind  have  already  been 
exhibited  in  The  Survey  (January  15,  1923,  p.  531;  May 
J5>  J923)  P-  252).  The  most  suggestive  revelation  of  the 
study  was  the  feeling,  apparently  widespread,  that  social 
workers  fail  to  see  the  other  side.  "  Social  workers,  next  to 
ministers,  are  the  most  narrow-minded  of  professional  peo- 
ple, from  constantly  being  in  a  position  where  they  tell  the 
other  fellow  how  to  live."  This  is  a  serious  arraignment — if 
not  of  the  social  worker's  psychology,  at  least  of  his  contacts 
with  the  public.  Mrs.  Bing  struck  a  note  too  seldom  heard 
with  her  straightforward  question,  "  How  long  can  the  so- 
cial worker  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  public  opinion?" 

Mr.  Bowman  found,  by  comparing  representative  journals 
of  fifty  years  ago  with  those  of  the  present,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  total  reading  space  allotted  to  what  might  be  called 
social  work  had  apparently  not  increased  in  the  interval. 
This  was,  however,  the  result  of  balancing  notable  increases 
in  certain  prominent  dailies  against  notable  decreases  in 
others.  Mr.  Bowman's  conclusion,  after  questioning  editors 
and  reporters  as  to  their  attitude  toward  social  work,  social 
workers,  and  their  news  value,  was  that  "  the  differences 
seem  to  be  accounted  for  more  by  the  general  social  attitude 
of  owners  and  editors  than  by  the  form  of  the  publicity 
material  furnished  by  social  workers.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  of  more  and  better  publicity  for  social  service 
seems  to  lie  in  the  education  and  broadening  of  editors  and 
owners  with  regard  to  social  problems."  If,  however,  one 
asks  the  broad  question,  "  What  does  the  press  think  of 
social  work?"  the  answer  today  must  be  "Not  much!" 

To  influence  public  opinion  the  social  worker  must  not 
only  tell  his  story  well :  he  must  have  a  convincing  story  to 
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start  with.  The  technique  of  publicity  was  thoroughly 
worked  over  in  the  energetic  kindred  group  which  devoted 
most  of  its  afternoons  and  evenings  throughout  the  week, 
under  the  leadership  of  J.  Byron  Deacon,  to  clinics,  discus- 
sions and  demonstrations,  dramatic  and  otherwise.  This  left 
the  conference  free,  in  the  group  meeting  on  Social  Pro- 
grams and  Public  Support,  to  throw  emphasis  on  the  factors 
which  underlie  formal  publicity. 

William  J.  Norton,  of  the  Detroit  Community  Fund, 
stressed  the  importance  of  efficiency  in  operation,  courtesy  in 
public  contacts  of  every  sort,  and  the  production  of  convinc- 
ing results,  and  reminded  his  hearers  that  of  all  instruments 
for  telling  the  social  work  story  none  is  more  valuable  than 
the  everyday  chain  of  conversation  across  desks  and  dinner 
tables — which  begins  when  genuine  satisfaction  is  felt  over 
the  work  which  social  agencies  are  doing.  To  C.  M.  Book- 
man of  the  Cincinnati  Community  Chest  the  most  important 
prerequisite  for  a  favorable  public  opinion  was  a  unified,  defi- 
nite, understandable  program,  on  which  all  elements  in  the 
community  could  unite,  and  which  would  command  the  joint 
effort  of  all  the  agencies  for  social  welfare.  But  he  pointed 
out  that  public  opinion  is  built  up  by  giving  the  public  the 
facts  and  waiting  for  evolution  to  do  its  work;  pressure  on 
the  public  is  often  undesirable  and  some  phases  of  social 
work  are  best  kept  in  the  hands  of  a  minority.  The  need  for 
mutual  understanding  among  welfare  agencies  was  echoed, 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  special  group,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Le- 
Blond,  supervisor  of  Catholic  charities,  Cleveland. 

So  much  for  the  story  to  be  told.  As  to  the  telling,  print- 
ers' ink  naturally  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  attention.  At 
the  general  session  William  Preston  Beazell  of  the  New 
York  World  recounted  specific  services  of  the  press  in  bring- 
ing human  problems  into  vivid  relief.  In  a  morning  group 
Gerald  W.  Johnson  of  the  Greensboro  News,  Greensboro, 
N.  C.,  stated  admirably  the  fundamental  and  difficult  task 
of  publicity: 

The  problem  of  creating  an  informed  public  opinion  lies  not 
in  making  men  learn,  for  that  they  never  do  consciously;  nor 
in  making  them  reason,  for  they  are  ready  enough  to  argue; 
nor  in  making  them  think,  for  God  alone  can  do  that;  but  in 
making  them  see.  It  is  a  matter  of  visualization,  an  enterprise 
in  pictorial  representation;  for  if  at  any  time  they  shall  see 
with  their  eyes,  they  will  also  hear  with  their  ears  and  under- 
stand with  their  hearts. 

In  another  group  Howard  W.  Odum,  editor  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Social  Forces,  told  how  the  research  journal  might 
serve  as  a  means  of  rapprochement  between  the  scholar  and 
social  worker,  and  Honore  Willsie  Morrow,  formerly  editor 
of  The  Delineator,  plead  for  the  cooperation  of  social  work- 
ers with  the  "lowbrow"  magazines  which  carried  help  to  mil- 
lions of  plain  people  who  had  problems  to  solve  in  which  the 
expert's  knowledge  was  invaluable.  Of  all  the  professional 
groups,  she  said,  physicians  are  the  most  snobbish,  college 
professors  next,  and  social  workers  not  far  behind. 

On  a  still  broader  footing,  two  veteran  authorities  dis- 
cussed The  Settlement  as  an  Influence  in  Public  Opinion, 
1886-1923.  John  Lovejoy  Elliott,  recalling  the  remark  that 
our  government  is  characterized  by  apoplexy  at  the  center 
and  anemia  at  the  extremes,  held  out  the  hope  that  a  com- 
bination of  the  method  of  the  settlement — objective  in  its 
program,  but  too  often  housebound — with  the  outlook  of  the 
community  organizer — aspiring  to  genuine  democracy,  but 
often  descending  to  mere  talk — would  provide  the  beginnings 
of  "  organs  through  which  the  local  community  spirit  can  ex- 
press itself."  Graham  Taylor  traced  nation-wide  effects  of 
the  settlement  spirit  as  it  has  touched  the  family,  standards 


of  living,  relations  between  the  races,  and  the  business  o 
the  church.  Recalling  Miss  Wald's  initiative,  and  Mis 
Lathrop's  and  Miss  Abbott's  work,  he  said: 

The  federal  Children's  Bureau  is  perhaps  the  most  outstand 
ing  evidence  of  settlement  influence  upon  national  policies,  sine 
it  contributed  not  only  initiative  toward  the  establishment 
the  bureau,  but  also  the  services  of  two  residents  of  Hull  HousJ 
to  head  it  up  and  staff  assistants  from  several  other  settlement; 

Though  the  group  which  considered  Problems  of  Rac 
and  Nationality  was  dealing,  as  its  chairman  remarked,  wit 
pathological  aspects  of  public  opinion,  no  part  of  the  day' 
program  yielded  more  penetrating  analysis  of  its  psycholog 
ical  elements.  Charles  S.  Johnson  of  the  National  Urbai 
League  handled  critically  and  dispassionately  the  "  mass  o 
ideas  about  the  Negro,  accumulated  through  experience 
passed  on  through  tradition,  embedded  in  the  mores,  an 
absorbed  even  without  conscious  attention,"  which  determin 
the  white  attitude  and  behavior  in  the  relations  between  th 
races.  Graham  R.  Taylor,  with  whom  Mr.  Johnson  wa 
associated  in  the  Chicago  Commission  on  Race  Relation! 
presented  case  after  case  from  the  commission's  records  whic 
showed  how  the  printed  or  spoken  story — which  carried  oftei 
the  seeds  of  tragedy — was  a  fabrication  or  distortion  of  fact 
which  arose  in  obedience  to  some  popular  preconception 
Whites  believed  what  they  expected  to  believe;  the  newspa 
pers  had  for  years  deepened  the  conviction  that  Negroes  wer 
criminal  by  stressing  Negro  crimes  out  of  all  proportion  t 
the  facts;  a  vicious  circle  of  misrepresentation  and  distrus 
had  been  graven  into  the  minds  and  emotions  of  white  ant 
black  Chicago. 

The  analysis  of  group  prejudice  by  Professor  Herber 
Adolphus  Miller  of  Oberlin  cut  deep.  "  We  have  learne> 
to  curb  individual  egotism,"  he  said,  "  but  have  magnifiei 
group  egotism  into  the  highest  virtue."  But  group  egotist 
— whether  centering  in  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  nation,  o 
a  race — is  as  immoral  as  individual  egotism.  National  pre 
udice — 100  per  cent  patriotism,  and  racial  prejudice — "Noi 
die  superiority,"  are  the  most  dangerous  ideas  now  abroa 
in  the  civilized  world.  Religion,  law  and  science  have  bee 
called  to  their  aid.  "  The  bigotry  of  science  is  more  diffi 
cult  to  escape  than  the  bigotry  of  religion.  A  man  can  escap 
one  by  saying  '  I  am  an  atheist.'  No  man  likes  to  say  '  I  at 
a  fool.'  "  Survival  values  are  no  longer  national,  and  thes 
prejudices  "  lead  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  from  whic 
civilization  must  go  if  it  is  to  survive."  The  remedy?  I 
group  conviction  of  sin:  the  development  of  group  humilitj 
"  And  that  is  not  easy." 

In  dealing  with  race  and  national  prejudices  the  speaker 
laid  bare  precisely  the  situation  that  Dr.  Frankwood  Wil 
liams  described  on  an  earlier  day  of  the  conference  when  hj 
declared  that  "  opinions  do  not  meet:  instincts  clash."  Wha  < 
he  had  to  say,  indeed,  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  que 
of  public  opinion.  Social  workers  are  forever  asking 
questions  he  propounded:  Why  is  it  that  this  logical, 
vincing  and  thoroughly  desirable  program  of  mine  doesn'; 
get  across?  Why  do  men  and  women  fail  me?  Why  doe 
the  most  ingenious  publicity  strike  sooner  or  later  the  de»i 
wall  of  inertia  or  resistance?  And  the  answer  lies  deepc; 
than  printer's  ink,  or  the  organization  of  social  agencies,  o, 
political  acumen,  or  the  conscious  motives  of  men  an< 
women.  It  lies  in  those  inner  reaches  of  emotion  and  instir 
which  the  mental  hygienists  are  just  beginning  to  explc 
Until  we  have  learned  the  hidden  forces  which  move  us 
to  action  the  control  of  public  opinion  will  lie  well 
our  reach. 
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A.    Primer   for    the    Public 

In  which  the  People's  Institute,  United  Neighborhood  Guild  of  Brooklyn, 
makes  a  genial  bid  for  an  informed  and  friendly  public  opinion 


This  if  a.  school  at  the  close  of  the  day, 
Dark  and  unused,  you  win  rightfully  say: 
Bought  by  your  taxes,*  (per  annum  the  more) 
Used  but  eight  hours  of  the  full  twenty-four. 


••II* 


*To  pay  your  tax  is  bad  enough; 
.    To  pay  for  things  unused  is  tough. 


Here  are  The  People,  their  day's  work  is 

through: 
Hundreds  of  thousands  with  nothing  to  do: 


People 


People 


People 


Nothing  provided,  then  where  will  they  roam? 
One  thing  is  certain,  -  but  few  will  stay  home! 


*The  trouble  with  this  town  is  that 
TTiere's  too  much  family  per  flat. 


Some  on  the  corner  will  loaf  at  their  ease; 


Q 

n 


LJ 


Some  will  seek  joys  in  such  places  as  these:* 


Poot. 


ISO 


*  It  isn't  that  they  love  them  so, 
But  where  on  earth  can  people  go? 


But  someone  resourceful,  abundantly  bright,* 
Suggested  that  schools  should  be  opened  at 

night, 
As  places  of  pleasure,  as  places  of  ease, 

Where  people  could  run  them  and  play  as  they 
please. 


*Though  not  the  part  of  modesty 
We're  forced  to  say  that  it  was  we. 


This  is  exactly  the  work  that  we  do; 
People  aplenty  are  using  them,  too; 
Folk  by  the  hundred  and  folk  by  the  score; 
Better  by  far  than  they  were  on  page  4. 


Singing, 


Athletics, 


and 


jjf  flfffli 

Civic* 

and  games: 

Girls  and  young  fellows  and  old  men  and  dames: 
Few  the  restrictions  and  .simple  the  rules 
When,  after  supper,  we  open  the  schools. 


1O 


These  are  committees,  both  helpful  and  good; 
Each  runs  the  schools  in  its  own  neighborhood: 
That  is  the  reason  we've  rapidly  grown,-- 
Getting  each  district  to  care  for  its  own. 


Even  the  list  of  directors  in  this  lively 
Community  Center  Primer  is  enlivened 
by  a  bold-type  footnote  tuhic/i  reads 
"  You'll  not  remember  all,  the  chance 
is;  So  concentrate  on  Mr.  Francis  " — 
Mr.  Francis,  of  course,  being  the 
treasurer.  Seymour  Barnard,  the  di- 
rector of  this  Brooklyn  organization 
which  has  opened  ten  community  cen- 
ters, each  with  its  man  self-chosen 
program,  found  the  shortest  road  to 
the  public  through  this  simplification 
of  the  People's  Institute's  job  into 
•words  of  one  syllable — with  the  help 
of  pictures  that  he  drew  himself. 


Here,  as  the  principal  figure  you  view, 

A  person  impressed  with  the  work  that  we  do! 

Giving  a  gift 'with  abundant  accord: 

Note  the  applause  of  our  Managing  Board. 


BOOK    REVIEWS 


Tried  and  Found  Guilty 

PENAL  DISCIPLINE,  l>y  M.iry  Gordon.    E.  P.  Button  <£  Co.     238  pi>. 
Price  $3.00  postpaid  oj  The  Survey. 

IN  his  recent  comfortable  account  of  the  English  Prison 
system  administered  by  him  for  many  years  past,  Sir 
Evelyn  Ruggles-Brise  tells  us  that  "  the  commissioners  have, 
for  a  considerable  time,  been  assisted  by  a  Lady  Inspector  of 
Prisons."  It  is  this  Lady  Inspector,  qualified  by  medical  train- 
ing, by  freshness  of  outlook  and  by  a  judgment  which  no  amount 
of  prison  experience  could  cloud  who  has  given  us  in  this  book 
the  fruits  of  her  keen  observation  and  her  understanding  heart. 
Sir  Evelyn  might  well  have  given  her  more  space,  for  the  little 
finger  of  the  Lady  Inspector  weighs  more  in  the  scales  of  time 
than  the  whole  body  of  the  distinguished  and  complacent  chief 
commissioner. 

Conceding  everything  that  the  official  apologia  claims  in  the 
way  of  modern  improvements  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  Dr. 
Gordon  invalidates  the  whole  prison  system  by  showing,  in 
case  after  case,  how  surely,  inevitably  it  results  in  the  disin- 
tegration of  character  and  in  the  corruption  of  the  springs  of 
clean  and  wholesome  living  in  those  subjected  to  it.  Even  the 
famous  Borstal  System  is  not  spared.  Thus  she  says: 

On  paper  the  Borstal  System  looks  very  well.  It  expresses  the 
admirable  intentions  of  its  promoters,  which  were  to  combine  penal 
discipline  with  suitable  education  and  with  special  moral  influences. 
These  last  are  good  things:  unfortunately  it  is  very  easy  to  com- 
bine one  poor  penny-worth  of  moral  influence  or  education  with  an 
intolerable  deal  of  discipline. 

Who  else  has  so  accurately  and  pithily  described  our  Ameri- 
can reformatory  system  and  so  adequately  accounted  for  its 
failure? 

Dr.  Gordon's  observations  were  confined  to  the  women 
prisoners,  but  her  conclusions  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  the  victims  of  the  sys- 
tem. "  It  is  plain,"  she  says,  "  that  in  our 
system  the  primary  object  is  punishment 
and  that  reform  is  supposed  to  follow  the 
acquirement  of  the  passive  and  unmoral 
attitude  of  obedience  and  attention  to  in- 
structions." 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  new,  but  the 
author  makes  a  distinct  contribution  to 
penology  by  her  acute  analysis  of  the  ob- 
served effects  of  penal  discipline  on  the 
mental  integrity  of  her  clients.  She  shows 
how  the  unreality  of  prison  life,  its  dire 
uniformity  and  monotony,  its  repression 
of  all  natural  emotions  and  impulses,  have 
the  effect  of  producing,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  hysterical  or  other  pathological 
conditions  in  nearly  all  prisoners. 

Whatever  the  factors  which  they,  as  in- 
dividuals, bring  to  the  production  of  this 
pathological  state,  the  prison,  by  shutting 
down  the  instructive  life  and  setting  the 
heavy  weight  of  penal  discipline  on  the 
safety-valve,  unquestionably  plays  the  larger 
part. 


The  hopelessness   of  prison — a   scene  from 

the   Cabinet  of  Dr.   Caligari 
And  here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  matter — 

a  wise  and  brave  conclusion  which  the  American  as  well  as  the 
English  readers  of  the  book  are  admonished  to  take  to  heart: 


The  Menace  of  Labor  Injunctions 

THE  LABOR  INJUNCTION  :  An  Exposition  of  Government  by  Judlci. 
Conscience  and  its  Menace,  &]/  John  P.  Frey.  Equity  Publisher!, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  197  pp.  Price  |2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

F  N  the  catalogue  of  labor's  legitimate  grievances,  the  abus 
•*•  of  the  injunction  by  courts  of  equity  has  been  and  is  on 
of  the  most  onerous.  Since  1888  when  the  first  injunctioi 
against  strikers  was  issued  by  Judge  Allen  of  Massachusetts  i 
the  case  of  Sherry  vs.  Perkins,  and  especially  since  1893  whe 
Judge  Picks  of  the  Federal  Court,  Northern  District  of  Ohic 
enjoined  railroad  employes  from  refusing  to  handle  freight  com 
ing  from  the  Toledo  and  Ann  Arbor  Railroad  and  sent  ai 
engineer  to  jail  for  refusing  to  comply,  organized  labor  in  gen 
eral,  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  particular,  ha 
maintained  a  steady  fire  of  protest  and  defiance.  The  vehe 
mence  of  labor's  denunciation  of  courts  that  have  deprive< 
workers  of  what  they  regard  as  fundamental  constitutiona 
rights  has  given  rise  to  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  A.  F 
of  L.  is  opposed  to  equity  courts  as  such.  This  public  misappre 
hension  of  labor's  real  attitude  has  no  doubt  had  much  to  d 
with  the  fact  that  injunctions  have  become  steadily  more  fre 
quent  and  severe  until  they  culminated  in  the  recent  restrain 
ing  order  of  Judge  James  H.  Wilkerson  against  the  Railwa; 
Employes'  Department  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  forbidding  the  rail 
way  workers,  their  officers  or  agents  "  in  any  manner  by  letters 
printed  or  other  circulars,  telegrams,  telephones,  word  of  mouth 
oral  persuasion,  or  suggestion,"  etc.,  from  encouraging  a  mem 
her  of  their  organization  or  anyone  whatsoever  "  to  abandoi 
the  employment  of  said  railway  companies." 

The  reverberation  of  this  decision  gives  a  peculiarly  time! 
value  to  Mr.  Frey's  book.  But  it  has  much  more  than  a  timel 
value.  It  is  an  able,  restrained  and  scholarly  analysis  of  th 
history  of  the  injunction,  an  admirably  lucid  and  readabl 
exposition  of  labor's  attitude,  and  becaus 
of  the  cases  which  it  cites  a  most  con 
venient  handbook  for  the  layman.  It  i 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  books  re 
lating  to  the  history  and  policies  o 
the  American  labor  movement  that  ar< 
indispensable. 

Mr.  Frey  begins  with  a  brief  historica 
review  of  the  equity  powers  of  the  earl; 
British  kings,  the  development  of  thoS' 
powers  under  the  Keeper  of  the  King' 
Conscience,  the  "  Very  Reverend  Fathe 
in  God,  the  Chancellor  of  the  King,"  dowi 
through  the  record  of  the  Taff-Vale  case 
the  second  and  last  of  the  cases  in  whicl 
the  injunction  was  used  by  the  Britisl 
courts  to  curtail  the  freedom  of  labor  ii' 
industrial  disputes.  Against  this  back  I 
ground,  whose  importance  is  due  to  thi ; 
fact  that  "  the  courts  of  equity  which  WLJ 
have  today  in  the  United  States  anj 
directly  descended  from  the  original  Lor<* 
Chancellor  of  England  who  first  becamij 
the  Keeper  of  the  King's  Conscience,"  hit 
analyses  the  leading  American  cases  front 
the  first  in  1888  to  Judge  Wilkerson'.j 
decision  in  1922,  marshals  evidence  t(j 
show  how  the  injunction  is  an  expression  of  the  judicial  "  con  , 


It  may  appear  that,  so  far,  I  have  no  good  word  to  say  for  our 
prison  system  in  any  of  its  forms.  I  have  not.  I  think  it  creates 
a  criminal  class,  and  directly  fosters  recidivism,  that  our  method 
is  dead  and  done  with,  and  in  need  of  decent  cremation.  From 
the  ashes  one  hopes  a  system  might  arise  which,  if  imbued  with  a 
really  scientific  spirit,  might  be  a  new  beginning  in  tackling  a 
problem  which  is,  at  present,  all  to  solve.  But  the  new  can  never 
be  grafted  on  the  old,  and  penal  discipline  must  go. 
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science,"  and  how  in  spite  of  such  decisions  as  that  of  Justice 
Harlan  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in   1894  denying 
the  rights  of  the  courts  to  "  compel  the  actual  affirmative  per- , 
formance  of  merely  personal  services  "  and  affirming  the  law  ; 
fulness  of  strikes,  in  spite  of  the  Clayton   amendments  to  th' 
Sherman   Anti-Trust  law,  in  spite  of  the  expenditure  by  thf 
trade  union  of  enormous  sums  of  money  in  appealing  injunctior  ; 
cases  to  the  higher  courts,  the  "  practical  fact  remains  that  thf 
number  of  injunctions   being  issued   has   been   on   the  incrcast 
instead  of  the  decrease." 
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In  the  face  of  this  "  exasperating  "  experience,  what  does  Mr. 
Frey  propose  as  a  means  for  winning  such  immunity  from  the 
injunction  as  has  been  won  by  British  labor?  Why,  he  would 
have  a  judge  impeached  who  "  issued  an  injunction  in  plain 
violation  of  the  men's  constitutional  rights";  he  would  culti- 
vate public  opinion ;  he  would  seek  the  increase  of  "  liberal- 
minded  and  forward  looking  men  "  in  legislative  bodies — via  the 
A.  F.  of  L.'s  "  non-partisan  "  policy,  it  may  be  assured.  In 
commenting  upon  the  Taff-Vale  case — the  second  and  last  of 
the  attempts  of  the  British  cdurts  to  put  the  British  labor  move- 
ment under  the  restraints  oi  the  injunction — Mr.  Frey  says: 
"  It  gave  new  life  and  greatly  increased  vigor  to  the  British 
Labor  Party,  the  result  being  that  Parliament  enacted  what  is 
known  as  the  Trades  Disputes  Bill  " — which  accomplished  at 
one  stroke  what  American  labor  by  pursuing  its  non-partisan 
policy  for  thirty  years  has  failed  to  accomplish.  It  is  a  curious 
commentary  upon  the  strict  orthodoxy  of  American  leaders, 
their  devotion  to  the  canons  of  faith  as  established  by  the  A.  F. 
of  L.  hierarchy,  that  so  able  a  man  as  Mr.  Frey  should  ignore 
in  his  remedial  suggestion  the  one  remedy  that  has  worked. 

R.  W.  B. 

How  to  Teach  Civics 

CIVIC   EDUCATION,   by  David  Snedden.     World  Book  Co.     333   pp. 
Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey 

I_J  ERE  is  a  book  "  to  aid  teachers  and  other  educators  who 
•  are  trying  to  find  and  develop  more  purposive  and  effective 
objectives  and  means  of  civic  education."- — Limited  in  its  ap- 
peal, the  author  says,  to  "  those  endowed  with  some  ability, 
possessors  ot  some  disposition  to  be  curious,  inquisitive,  invent- 
ive, and  progressive."  It  is  largely  >a  teachers'  problem  book, 
the  statement  of  problems  being  supplemented  by  concrete  sug- 
gestions, questions,  outlines  and  sample  studies  (the  last  con- 
tributed by  students  in  Teacher's  College  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, illustrating  the  "case  group"  method). 

Educational  objectives  are  discussed  as  falling  under  four 
groups:  Physical,  vocational,  cultural  and  social.  In  the  last 
category  Professor  Snedden  places  "  civic "  education,  along 
with  "  moral  "  and  "  religious  "  instruction.  Civic  education  is 
defined  as  "  that  which  fits  for  membership  in  political  and  all 
other  federated  groups."  "  Civic  virtues,"  observes  the  author, 
"  have  heretofore  been  simply  the  moral  virtues  expanded,  but 
that  process  of  providing  for  democratic  social  control  of  right 
kinds  will  no  longer  suffice.  Society  must  address  itself  more 
I  than  ever  for  security  to  teachers — not,  in  civic  matters,  so 
much  to  teachers  in  general,  perhaps,  as  to  specialized  teachers 
in  civic  education." 

Notwithstanding  its  lack  of  definition  as  to  purpose,  and  the 
recognized  unscientific  approach,  the  book  offers  many  concrete 
suggestions  which  will  be  found  helpful  and  stimulating.  One 
of  these  is  addressed  to  school  boards  and  executives: 

Clearly  the  entire  field  of  civic  education — its  development  and 
behavioristic  aspects  as  well  as  its  instructional  and  training  aspects 
— should  in  many  school  systems  be  coordinated  under  one  specialist. 

.  .  The  eventual  solution  in  large  schools,  it  is  probable,  will 
be  found  here,  as  in  the  case  of  physical  education,  through  the  co- 
ordinating authority  and  knowledge  of  a  responsible  supervisor  for 
the  entire  field  of  civic  education,  in  junior' and  senior  high  schools 
and  perhaps  vocational  and  part-time  schools,  operating  through 
specialists  teaching  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  or  guiding  the  social- 
izing activities  denoted  by  such  terms  as  service  projects,  social 
science  reading,  salient  American  political  problems,  and  the  rest. 

To  the  teacher  who  is  specializing  in  civic  education,  the 
author  suggests: 

"  The  promotion  of  appreciations,  ideals,  attitudes, — which 
would  give  point  to  need  for  '  conformity  to  legal  and  other  di- 
rections and  restraints  ';  '  promotion  of  the  kinds  and  degrees  of 
devotion  to  country,  city,  town  and  other  political  groupings 
as  collective  social  entities  with  a  view  to  insuring  the  welfare 
of  the  commonwealth  and  the  community ' ;  '  training  in  dis- 
positions and  abilities  to  participate  actively  in  parties,  volunteer 
service,  and  other  activities  of  a  positive  nature';  'training  in 
dispositions  to  religious  and  other  non-political  social  group- 
ings.1 " 

"  Civics,"  as  studies  of  organs  and  functions  of  government, 
should  be  taught  less  formally;  history  should  have  less  atten- 
tion given  to  memory  work  and  more  to  social  interpretation 
of  events  and  contributions  of  outstanding  leaders ;  "  school  gov- 
ernment "  should  be  regarded  but  as  dramatized  projects  gone 


into  from  time  to  time  and  not  continued  as  "  self-govern- 
ment"; psychology  should  lay  emphasis  on  social  motives,  and 
the  dynamic  aspects  of  instinct,  impulses,  intuitions,  apprecia- 
tions, habits,  aspirations  and  ideals;  physical  education  should 
not  be  over-emphasized  as  to  its  possibilities  in  the  field  of  civic 
education.  These  and  other  conclusions  reflect  professional 
opinion.  But  of  highest  value  to  the  teacher  are  the  suggestions 
for  concrete  programs,  for  different  age  and  school  groups,  ma- 
terial and  methods.  F.  A.  CLEVELAND 
Boston  University 

The  Play  Comes  to  the  Pulpit 

DRAMA  IN  RELIGIOUS  SERVICE.  by  Martha  Candler.  Century  Co. 
259  pp.  Price  $3  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WITH  religious  drama  and  pageants  being  more  and  more 
widely  adopted  by  the  churches  as  means  to  teach  spiritual 
truths,  the  need  has  grown  for  a  book  to  make  available  the 
results  of  experience  in  this  field.  Mrs.  Candler  has  done  a 
useful  service  in  this  brief  survey  which  describes  the  use  of 
drama  as  a  form  of  church  worship,  with  examples  from  the 
Episcopal,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Unitarian  and  other  denomina- 
tions. The  book  gives  chief  emphasis  to  reverential  drama, 
suitable  for  presentation  in  the  church  proper,  but  the  propa- 
ganda play  and  the  drama-sermon  are  also  suggested  for  use  in 
parish  house  or  Sunday  school.  One  of  the  chapters  makes  a 
plea  for  the  use  of  church  basements  as  theater  workshops 
where  youth  may  be  given,  through  group  activity,  a  chance  for 
artistic  expression  and  food  for  both  cultural  and  religious  hun- 
gers, which  are,  too  often,  left  unfed. 

Recognizing  the  need  of  artistic  ideas  and  ideals  and  of 
trained  leadership,  the  author  gives  many  practical  suggestions 
for  settings,  lighting,  costumes  and  music.  There  is  also  much 
helpful  information  on  the  available  dramatic  material  for 
amateur  production. 

A  history  of  the  national  organizations  using  church  drama 
for  symbolic  ritual  and  for  educational  purposes  is  included. 

Teachers  and  amateur  producers  should  use  the  book  for  its 
technical  advice  and  ministers  should  read  it  that  they  may  be- 
come alive  to  the  social  and  spiritual  power  in  the  use  of 
drama  in  the  churches. 

ALICE  HOLDSHIP  WARE 

A  Soap  Box  at  the  Campus  Gates 

THE  GOOSE-STEP,  A  Study  of  American  Education,  by  Upton  Sin- 
clair. Published  by  the  author,  Pasadena,  Calif.  488  pp.  Price 
$2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

WHENEVER  Upton  Sinclair  publishes  a  new  book,  the 
futility  of  argumentation  is  revealed  afresh.  Here  are 
nearly  five  hundred  pages  of  facts  and  arguments,  with  some 
intermingling  of  speculation,  undoubtedly;  here  are  stories  from 
more  than  one  hundred  colleges;  here  are  direct  challenges  to 
the  honesty  and  integrity  of  hundreds  of  members  of  college 
and  university  boards  of  control,  college  and  university  presi- 
dents and  practically  the  whole  profession  of  college  and 
university  teachers.  Here  is  a  book  that  is  already  "  going 
strong,"  and  it  will  be  read  in  the  next  few  years  by  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  especially  young  men  and  women, 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  will  throw  new  lights,  and  of 
course,  for  that  reason,  new  shadows  on  the  whole  educational 
situation  of  America.  Yet  this  is  a  book  which  will  be  officially 
ignored  by  the  institutions  with  which  it  deals,  at  least  for  a 
long  time.  Can  the  colleges  and  universities  maintain  their 
dignity  in  the  presence  of  this  book? 

We  may  grant  that  Mr.  Sinclair's  blacks  are  too  black  and 
his  whites  are  too  white.  We  may  admit  that  no  college 
president  in  America  is  so  much  of  a  butler  to  the  rich  as  he 
paints  any  number  of  them.  We  may  even  assert  that  there 
is  a  modicum  of  decency  in  the  most  "  scared  rabbit "  of  the 
whole  teaching  profession.  The  more  of  this  we  grant,  the 
more  inexplicable  becomes  the  attitude  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  presence  of  a  book  like  this.  It  would 
seem  as  if  these  criticisms  could  be  easily  refuted.  Perhaps 
the  argument  is  that  they  are  not  worth  refuting;  that  they 
are  not  to  be  dignified  by  even  the  scant  notice  that  complete 
refutation  would  require.  None  the  less,  this  book  will  be 
read  by  thousands  of  people  interested  in  education;  and  even 
though  it  were  all  lies  it  would  affect  the  minds  of  its  readers. 
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The  fact  seems  to  be  that  colleges  and  universities  are  with- 
drawing further  and  further  from  public  opinion  and  criticism. 
A  university  of  twenty  thousand  students  has  a  public  of  its 
own:  it  need  pay  no  attention  to  criticism.  It  is  a  self-per- 
petuating mass,  moving  of  its  own  inertia. 

Furthermore,  the  educational  situation  reveals  the  fact, 
anew,  that  men  are  not  rational  beings.  Here  is  a  book  that 
assumes,  as  its  major  premise,  that  educational  institutions 
ought  to  exist  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  intellectual 
interests  of  the  community.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  exist 
(or  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  certain  legends — a  mass  of 
legends — what  we  may  call  "vested  knowledges."  Mr.  Sinclair 
asks  them  to  be  "  logical  " — to  apply  scientific  criticisms  to  their 
own  internal  structures  and  controls.  If  thev  were  to  make  a 
reply,  they  would  say  substantially  something  like  this: 

You  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Sinclair.  We  do  not  live  in  a  world  of 
logic.  The  application  of  logic  to  these  institutions  would  destroy 
them.  It  is  true  we  teach  logic  in  our  class-rooms;  but  our  students 
know  that  we  educate  for  life,  not  for  living.  We  live  in  a  world 
of  business  and  politics.  The  'social  lobby'  is  more  powerful  than 
Aristotle.  It  is  easy  for  you  to  write  about  being  logical:  that's  all 
you  have  to  do.  But  we— <we  have  to  live.  And  we  live  in  the 
world  of  business  and  politics.  We  once  wanted  to  be  logical,  too; 
but  we  have  compromised;  now  we  are  content  to  be  psycho- 
logical. And  let  him  who  has  never  played  that  game  cast  the  first 
syllogism! 

And  that's  about  where  the  argument  is  likely  to  remain  for 
quite  some  time.  J.  K.  H. 

What  Next  in  Economics? 

A  CRITIQUE   OF  ECONOMICS,  by  0.  Fred  Bouclee.     Macmillan  Co. 
305  pp.     Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PROFESSOR    BOUCKE'S    Critique    of    Economics    is    an 
attempt   to  condense  into   a  small  volume   material  which 
could  easily  be  expanded  into  half  a  dozen  treatises.    The  trend 
of  the  argument  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  classical  school  of  economics,  as  finally  formulated 
by  John  Stuart  Mill,  developed  its  main  premises  upon  Bent- 
ham's  hedonistic  psychology. 

2.  Recent  developments  in  psychology  have  shown  the  hedon- 
istic principles  to  be  false  and  untenable. 

3.  The  modern  followers  of  the  classical  school  as  repre- 
sented by  the  marginalists  have  attempted  to  save  their  eco- 
nomic doctrines  from  the  wreck  of  hedonism  either  by  com- 
pletely  disclaiming   any   connection   with  psychology   or   by  so 
changing  their  terminology  as  to  fit  it  to  the  newer  kind  of 
psychology.    To  prove  that  this  cannot  possibly  be  accomplished, 
and  that  marginalism  is  so  inextricably  bound  with  the  hedon- 
istic calculus  that  like  Siamese  twins  the  two  must  live  or  die 
together,  is  the  main  thesis  of  the  critique. 

Professor  Boucke  proves  his  point.  But  he  devotes  so  much 
space  to  it  that  he  is  forced  to  be  entirely  inadequate  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  at  present: 
i.  e.,  what  kind  of  economics  is  to  take  the  place  of  marginal- 
ism? As  an  iconoclast  Thorstein  Veblen  still  reigns  supreme — 
the  builder  of  the  new  economics  is  yet  to  come. 

BORIS  STERN 
Department  of  Economics,  Columbia  University 


SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  FOOD  SURPLUS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  by  Bernhard  Ostrolenk.  Collegiate  Press,  Menasha,  Wis 
92  pp.  Paper. 

This  thesis  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  is  of  timely  interest.  One  of  the  farm- 
ing magazines  with  national  circulation  recently  in  a  whole- 
page  newspaper  advertisement  accused  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  disseminating  unnecessarily  and  un- 
truthfully pessimistic  information  about  the  agricultural  situa- 
tion in  this  country.  The  facts  brought  together  by  Mr. 
Ostrolenk  fully  confirm  that  pessimism  so  far  as  one  aspect  of 
the  subject  is  concerned.  He  shows  that  from  all  the  experience 
of  the  last  few  years  we  must  expect  arl  increasing  reduction 
of  food  production,  increasing  dependence  on  food  imports,  in- 
creasing farm  tenancy  and  mortgaging — decreasing  equities  in 
farms,  decreasing  ability  for  laborers  to  become  tenants  and 


tenants  to  become  owners,  decreasing  profitability  of  new  lani 
developments.  Land  values  are  going  up  all  the  time,  but  th 
farmers  get  no  benefit  from  that;  laborers  secure  higher  wage 
in  the  cities,  but  get  no  benefit  from  that  with  a  cost  of  livinj 
that  is  bound  to  remain  high  and  may  rise  higher  as  our  foot 
production  decreases. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  TUT-ANKH-AMEN,  6«  Bishara  Nahat 
American  Library  Service.  112  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $1  50  post 
paid  of  The  Survey. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  book  has  been  produced  and  th 
author's  picturesque  career  do  not  lead  one  to  expect  a  book  o 
deep  scientific  thoroughness ;  but  it  is  an  interesting  and  enlight 
ening  story  nevertheless — chiefly  because  of  the  author's  abilit 
to  relate  the  events  of  Tut-Ankh-Amen's  reign  and  times  to  th 
survivals  of  ancient  social  usages  in  the  Egypt  of  today.  Thos 
who  have  been  fascinated  by  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  ex 
cavations  will  get  from  this  book  a  more  coherent  account.  Am 
may  we  recommend  to  all  who  would  know  the  meaning  of  al 
this  for  our  own  era  a  beautiful  article  by  Claude  Bragdon  ii 
the  May  issue  of  Orient  (132  Nassau  Street,  New  York). 


V^l         AN     EGYPTWK     VIUACE          H2"^. 

From  the  Life  and  Times  of  King  Tut-Ankh-Amen.  by  Bishara  N'ahas 


SOCIAL  WORK  IN  HOSPITALS,  a,  Contribution  to  Progressive 
cine,  by  Ida  M.  Cannon,  R.  K.     Russell  Sage  Foundation.     247  pp 
Price  $1.50  postpaid  o]  The  Survey. 

Since  this  book  was  first  published,  in  1913,  medical-social  worl 
has  passed  from  a  somewhat  experimental  stage  to  a  widel' 
accepted  part  of  hospital  service.  Miss  Cannon,  in  this  revisei 
edition,  has  brought  up  to  date  her  exposition  of  the  status  am 
trend  of  the  work,  its  application  to  and  its  integration  will 
medical  institutions,  and  she  goes  on  to  point  out  the  need  o 
providing  specialized  training  for  the  workers  and  of  extendin] 
the  scope  of  the  service. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  AND  ETHICAL  ASPECTS  OF  MORMOI 
GROUP  LIFE,  t>y  Ephraim  Edward  Ericksen.  Chicago  Universal 
Press.  101  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  oj  The  Survey. 

The  author,  professor  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Utah 
has  with  this  study  made  a  contribution  of  such  intimate  under 
standing  as  would  have  been  impossible  for  one  not  a  membe 
of  the  sect.  His  recommendations  for  bringing  Mormon  lifi 
more  into  harmony  with  American  conceptions  of  democrar 
are  particularly  valuable  because  they  are  based  on  a  sympa 
thetic  evaluation  of  the  lasting  good  in  the  original  ideals  ant 
the  historical  development  of  the  group.  He  has  thus  avoide< 
the  error  of  other  studies  which  either  are  mere  vindication: 
of  the  established  body  of  dogma — religious  and  social — o: 
attacks  based  upon  misunderstanding  of  the  psychology  of  th< 
group.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  sane  and  idealistic  analysi: 
will  have  its  influence  eventually  on  the  reconstruction  of  Mor 
monism. 

LABOR  AND  EMPIRE.  b;/  Tingfu  F.  Tsiang.  Columbia  Unireriitl 
Studies.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  220  pp.  Paper.  Price  $2.25  port 

liniil  <>!  The  Purvey. 

This  review  of  British  labor  policy  in  relation  to  imperialisn 
by  a  Chinese  sociologist  who  has  graduated  from  Columbi; 
University  is  refreshingly  critical.  He  says,  for  instance:  "I 
was  originally  intended  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  reaction  o 
British  labor  to  British  imperialism  in  the  Far  East.  Labor 
however,  has  almost  ignored  that  region."  The  fact  is,  o: 
course,  that  labor  never  has  concerned  itself  much  with  ques 
tions  that  did  not  have  an  immediate  influence  on  economic  an( 
social  conditions  at  home;  and  so  has  simply  followed  the  flaf 
of  advanced  liberalism  or  been  silent  on  the  more  distant  but  ii 
the  end  more  portentous  items  of  (Continued  on  page  369] 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Did  California  Loop  Her  Own  Noose? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  California  situation  arising  out  of 
Governor  Richardson's  budget  slashing  has  two  sides.  One, 
which  has  already  received  attention  in  The  Survey's  columns, 
shows  well  developed  social  and  health  commissions  and  boards 
jeing  scrapped  to  satisfy  the  corporations'  interest  in  reduced 
Taxation.  There  is  truth  in  this  aspect  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
The  other  side  of  the  picture  shows  us  a  somewhat  chaotic 
x>llection  of  state  agencies  each  doing  good  work  in  its  own 
field  but  not  coordinated  with  a  view  to  serving  the  state  effi- 
aently.  A  condition  closely  resembling  chaos  prevailed  in  the 
state's  welfare  activities  when  Friend  Richardson  took  office. 
Chaos  can,  of  course,  be  endured  if  it  is  conceived  as  the  battle- 
ground for  an  evolving  order.  But  there  appeared  to  be  no 
arge  idea  or  plan  for  a  more  logical  organization  of  the  state's 
nany  socialized  functions. 

The  various  commissions,  departments  and  boards  had  their 
:yes  fixed,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  development  of  their  own 
Particular  specialty,  regardless  of  the  needs  and  functions  of 
illied  boards.  Love  of  power,  inter-departmental  ignorance, 
suspicion  and  jealousy,  were  showing  their  ugly  heads. 

To  be  specific,  such  anomalous  situations  were  presented  as  a 

jJureau  of  Child  Hygiene  theoretically  under  the  state  Board 

>f  Health  but  operating  with  but  scant  understanding  or  support 

rom   the   secretariat  of   that   board   because   its   functions   lay 

Outside  the  realm  which  that  office  conceived  to  be  the  true 

imits  of  a  state  board  of  health's  activities. 

Again  we  have  the  state  Board  of  Health  looking  askance 
it  the  jurisdiction  enjoyed  by  the  state  Board  of  Charities  and 
Torrecrions  over  county  hospitals.  The  out-patient  departments 
i)f  county  hospitals  develop  naturally,  in  some  places,  as  free 
Jinics,  and  thus  easily  come  to  overlap  the  educational  and 
[Jinic  features  of  a  well-developed  county  health  unit,  fostered 
;in  a  quite  different  plan  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  state  Board 
I  if  Health.  This  possible  conflict  of  policy  is  illustrated  in  the 
|wo  distinct  types  of  development  in  Fresno  and  San  Joaquin 
;  ounties.  In  the  former  the  clinic  work  is  largely  carried  by  the 
\  ounty  hospital  under  the  direction  of  the  Public  Welfare  Com- 
I  nission,  in  the  latter  it  is  the  function  of  the  newly  organized 
Bounty  health  unit. 

The  state  Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections,  in  its  turn, 
nds  the  administration  of  the  widows'  pension  fund,  and  all 
lie  family  casework  incident  thereto,  not  under  its  jurisdiction 
s  one  might  expect,  but  directly  under  the  children's  agent 
f  the  state  Board  of  Control — regardless  of  the  fact  that  such 
body  would  logically  seem  to  be  concerned  with  finance  rather 
dan  with  administration  in  the  social  service  field.  This  fact 
iras  undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  unfortunate  clash  in  Placer 
bounty  last  winter  when  the  children's  agent  of  the  state  Board 
f  Control,  finding  at  the  county  seat  an  interest  in  social  ad- 
ancement,  urged  the  introduction  of  a  trained  social  worker 
nto  the  community  to  give  better  service  in  family  welfare 
Toblems.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  steps  were  taken 
o  act  upon  it,  by  a  small  group  of  leaders.  Later  their  stand 
/as  repudiated  by  group  after  group  of  representative  citizens 
vho  pointed  out,  soundly,  it  would  seem,  that  the  community 
ras  committed  to  a  public  health  nursing  program  which  had 
ieen  initiated  and  was  well  thought  of,  but  was  by  no  means 
irmly  established  or  adequately  developed.  Considering  the 
wealth,  size,  shape,  population  and  development  of  the  county, 
hey  held  that  no  new  activity  could  be  introduced  at  that  time 
without  jeopardizing  both  services.  They  proposed  carrying 
heir  current  demonstration  to  completion  before  launching 
orth  upon  new  interest.  Those  who  have  knowledge  of  rural 
rganization  will  recognize  the  wisdom  of  this  stand. 
Still  other  conflicts  arise  between  the  state  Board  of  Immi- 
ration  and  Housing,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the 
ndustrial  Welfare  Commission,  all  of  which  should,  ideally,  be 
ulling  together  for  the  same  ends. 

Many  of  these  boards,  bureaus   and  commissions  have  been 
oing  admirable  work.     Usually  they  have   been  composed  of 


the  highest  type  of  citizens  serving  without  salary,  and  employ- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  trained,  sincere  and  able  workers;  but 
all  that  is  beside  the  point  because  of  the  lack  of  consideration 
given  in  the  whole  scheme  of  things  to  the  majo'r  ends  to  be 
served — the  ends  of  real  efficiency,  of  true  economy  and  greater 
service. 

It  could  not  well  be  held  that  any  one  is  to  blame  for  this 
situation.  The  state  developed  its  agencies  rapidly  and  accord- 
ing to  a  pragmatic  policy.  A  need  was  seen  and  presto — a  com- 
mission was  formed  to  meet  that  need,  in  days  when  public 
coffers  seemed  to  have  no  bottom.  The  citizens  murmured  from 
time  to  time,  to  be  sure,  and  many  are  pleased  to  see — as  they 
fancy  they  do — a  response  to  their  murmurings  in  Governor 
Richardson's  economy  platform. 

The  time,  however,  has  long  been  ripe  for  a  good  piece  of 
social  service  statesmanship  which  would  have  offered  a  con- 
structive plan  of  reorganization  instead  of  the  present  destruc- 
tive policy  which  The  Survey  has  taken  occasion  to  deplore. 
"  If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out,"  seems  to  be  Governor 
Richardson's  doctrine.  But  social  workers  can  be  counted  on 
to  realize  that  curative  treatment  would  be  far  wiser — par- 
ticularly since  it  is  the  only  eye  we  own.  Better  still  would 
have  been  prevention. 

Possibly  it  is  too  late  now  to  apply  the  cure.  But  at  least 
California's  case  should  serve  as  a  guide  for  other  states.  Had 
the  multitudinous  state  bodies  interested  in  one  phase  or  another 
of  the  public  welfare  been  a  little  more  truly  interested  in  the 
public's  welfare,  had  they  specialized  less  in  their  particular 
phases,  had  they  been  willing  to  sacrifice  their  special  identities 
in  some  larger  scheme  for  a  single  state-wide  public  welfare 
bureau  with  its  various  functions  properly  coordinated,  had 
they  even  developed  a  habit  of  coming  together  quite  simply 
in  county  or  community  "  case  committee  meetings  "  for  the 
purpose  of  unifying  their  approaches  to  bewildered  local  com- 
munities— in  other  words,  had  the  social  workers  of  the  state 
undertaken  to  build  toward  order  out  of  the  chaos  in  which  they 
found  themselves — the  present  situation  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. CAROLINE  FRANCES  KENNEDY 
San  Francisco 

Winds  and  Wages 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  article  Winds  of  Propaganda  was 
fitly  published  in  the  same  number  with  the  scandal  over  the 
minimum  wage.  Surely  one  would  think  that  such  juxtaposi- 
tion would  point  a  moral  even  to  the  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  who 
applaud  our  eighteenth  century  constitution. 

O,  the  sweet  charity  of  the  wage-cutter! 

How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long? 

HARRIET  BOEWIG 
Akron,  Ohio 

Colorado's  Minimum  Wage  Law 

To  THE  EDITOR:  The  May  isth  issue  of  The  Survey  repro- 
duces the  Minimum  Wage  map  from  Bulletin  No.  16  of  the 
Women's  Bureau,  with  this  caption,  "  Where  Women  are  Pro- 
tected by  Minimum  Wage  Laws."  On  this  map  Colorado  is 
white  to  indicate  that  it  has  "  a  mandatory  law  providing  that 
minimum  wage  rates  be  fixed  by  a  commission." 

Page  13  of  the  bulletin  gives  the  information  that  all  the 
states  which  have  passed  minimum  wage  laws  have  either  a 
minimum  wage  or  a  commission  with  power  to  establish  such  a 
wage,  "  except  Colorado,  where  through  lack  of  an  appropria- 
tion, the  commission  has  never  functioned."  The  use  of  the 
map  without  this  explanation  is  misleading.  It  doubtless 
accounts  in  part  for  the  prevailing  erroneous  impression  that 
there  is  a  minimum  wage  for  women  in  Colorado.  Yet  this  use 
is  common.  The  map  is  one  of  a  set  which  is  obtainable  sepa- 
rate from  the  bulletin.  This  set  is  handed  out  by  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  to  persons  who  ask  for  information  about  pro- 
tective legislation  for  women.  I  have  (Continued  on  page  372) 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K. 


Social  Organization:  XVI.     Social  Forces 

This  issue  brings  us  to  the  end  of  our  studies  of  Social 
Organization  for  the  present.  We  close  with  some  suggestions 
growing  out  of  the  work  of  the  year. 

The  social  world,  national  and  international,  is  bewildering 
enough  for  any  one.  The  past  seems  incomprehensible;  the 
present  is  distracted;  the  future  is  far  from  sure.  Are  there 
any  clues  as  to  the  meaning  or  rationality  of  all  these  factors? 
Is  there  anything  the  mind  can  lay  hold  upon  while  it  seeks 
for  understanding?  What  are  the  motivating  elements  in 
social  life  today?  What  part  does  human  need  play  in  the 
organization  and  disorganization  of  the  world?  Does  habit, 
or  tradition,  or  fear  of  the  new  play  any  part  in  the  directing 
of  social  movements?  Has  science  made  any  real  impress  upon 
the  chaos  of  events? 


1 


The  Past :    Tradition  and  Habit 


•  Is  the  past  over  and  gone  ?  What  is  a  tradition  ?  A  custom  ? 
A  habit?  Where  do  traditions,  customs  and  habits  exist?  Do  they 
operate  in  individual  or  social  conduct?  How?  How  can  they 
operate  if  they  are  of  the  past?  Does  the  past  affect  our  present 
living  in  any  way?  Is  the  influence  of  the  past  upon  the  present 
constructive,  obstructive  or  destructive?  Which  should  it  be?  Has 
the  past  any  value  for  the  present?  Has  it  any  responsibility  to  the 
present?  How  should  the  past  be  treated — with  respect  or  with  con- 
tempt? Is  there  such  a  thing  as  an  intelligent  use  of  the  past? 
What  would  that  involve? 

2  The  Present :  Impulse  and  Opinion 
•  What  is  an  opinion?  How  are  opinions  related  to  tradition 
and  custom  ?  To  knowledge  ?  To  science  ?  Are  opinions  desirable 
possessions?  What  do  they  do  to  their  possessors?  Is  there  any 
escape  from  an  opinion?  By  what  means?  When  one  escapes  from 
an  opinion  where  does  he  find  himself?  Should  impulses  be  culti- 
vated? What  would  be  the  outcome  of  an  impulsive  life?  Of  an 
impulsive  society?  Is  there  any  chance  of  understanding  between 
habits  and  impulses?  Should  an  individual  or  a  social  group  cut 
itself  off  from  the  past?  How  can  one  escape  from  habit  without 
destroying  the  past? 

3        The  Future:    Science  and  Intelligence 

*-'•  Where  is  the  future?  Has  it  any  existence  in  the  present? 
If  so,  what  is  the  nature  of  that  existence?  If  not,  is  it  anything 
other  than  an  accident?  Has  science  anything  to  do  with  the  past? 
With  the  present?  Has  intelligence  anything  to  do  with  habit  and 
custom?  With  impulse  and  opinion?  Is  there  any  element  of  the 
habitual  in  intelligence?  Any  element  of  impulse  or  opinion?  How 
does  intelligence  differ  from  the  habitual?  From  the  impulsive? 
From  the  opinionated  ?  Will  the  future  have  any  elements  of  the 
habitual  in  it?  Of  the  impulsive?  What  attitudes  does  the  intelli- 
gent man  take  toward  habit  and  custom?  Toward  impulse  and 
opinion  ? 

What  will  science  and  intelligence  do  with  custom  and  habit? 
With  institutions  that  express  habit  and  custom?  With  institutions 
that  live  upon  waste  and  unintelligence?  Will  science  ruthlessly 
rule  out  old  institutions,  customs  and  habits? 

What  would  be  involved  in  an  intelligent  organization  of  society? 
What  would  become  of  all  habitual  and  customary  elements?  Of 
all  impulsive  factors?  Of  opinions?  Is  an  intelligent  organization 
of  society  possible?  Do  you  know  of  any  program  for  the  applica- 
tion of  intelligence  to  the  organization  of  society?  Is  it  intelligible? 
Is  it  workable  ?  Would  it  satisfy  us  average  human  beings  ? 
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The  Way  of  Conferences 

For  fifty  years  social  workers  in  America  have  been  meetinj 
annually  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  about  problems,  method: 
and  results  in  their  work.    Other  professions  have  been  holding 
similar  conferences  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.     Conferena 
is  a  permanent  item  in  the  technique  of  democratic  progress 
Just  why  this  is  so  no  one  would  be  quite  able  to  tell.     Mosi 
people  are  rather  quickly  worn  out  by  the  conference  gallop 
The  papers  bore  them  after  the  first  day;  the  discussion  drags 
a  good  deal  of  time  is  spent  dodging  people  whom  one  doesn' 
care  to  meet  more  than  seventeen  times.    Yet,  usually  the  cor 
ment  of  the  most  sated  and  bored  of  the  lot  is,  "This  is  the 
conference  we  have  ever  had!"     For  most  people  who  atten 
the  performances  are  voluntary:  they  can  go  or  stay  away 
they  choose.     And  the  trains  back  home  run  at  pretty  regulail 
intervals.     Yet  the  faithful  ones  stay  to  the  last,  and  as  thejl 
leave  the  conference  hall  after  the  last  meeting,  they  sigh 
whether  for  joy  or  for  sorrow,  'twere  hard  to  say.     Some  even 
go   back   to   headquarters   and    look   longingly   in   through   th< 
darkened  windows.     Going  to  conference  can  become  a 

•I          The  Habit  of  Returning 

•*•  •  The  Freudians  tell  us  that  the  desire  to  return  to  some  earlier 
state  or  condition  or  mood  is  persistent  in  us.  They  do  not  think 
highly  of  it  as  a  means  of  humanization.  It  is  a  reversion.  It 
going  to  conferences  a  forward  movement  or  is  it  a  reversion  ?  DC 
people  go  to  conferences  to  learn  new  ways,  or  to  revive  old  ac- 
quaintances, work  up  old  enthusiasms,  reestablish  the  faith?  Wh> 
do  graduates  of  schools  go  back  to  the  campus  at  commencement 
time?  Is  that  an  advance  or  a  reversion  on  their  part?  Do  thej 
push  the  old  school  forward  by  their  return,  or  do  they  pull  it  back 
to  the  days  when  they  were  students?  Do  attendants  at  conferences 
like  to  have  innovations  in  the  programs,  or  do  they  prefer  to  have 
matters  go  on  in  the  good  old  ways? 

2  The  Hungers  That  Are  Not  Fed 
•  "The  American  mind  is  saturated,"  says  one  writer;  "satu- 
rated with  writing  and  with  talk!"  Why  then  do  Americans  keep 
on  reading  and  going  where  they  mu.st  listen  to  talk?  Can  there 
be  saturation  without  satisfaction?  What  is  meant  by  satiation? 
Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  mental  satiation?.  Is  it  a  healthful 
state  of  mind?  What  can  be  done  for  it?  What  is  wrong  when  a' 
full  man  is  still  hungry?  Do  attendants  at  conferences  ever  find 
themselves  in  such  a  state? 

3  The  Things  That  Nourish  and  Satisfy 
•  Some  hold  that  the  human  race  is  a  despicable  caricature  oi 
itself,  interested  in  nothing.  Others  hold  that  it  is  interested  in 
everything  that  is  superficial  and  futile.  What  really  holds  the  at-; 
tention  of  individuals  at  a  conference?  Do  audiences  ever  find  any- 
thing that  nourishes  and  satisfies?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  stuff1 
that  really  holds  them?  Is  it  detailed  information?  Is  it  vague: 
generalizations?  Is  it  revolutionary  theory?  Is  it  superior  wisdom? 
Or  is  it  the  presence  of  a  mind  at  work?  Has  an  audience  any 
discrimination?  Does  it  choose  its  values  wisely?  Does  it  showi 
mobrmindedness,  or  intelligence?  Do  the  responses  of  an  American' 
audience  to  a  series  of  addresses  indicate  progress  or  regress  in' 
American  life? 


Note. — The  Social  Studies  Department,  reconstructed  on  the  basis , 
of  information  now  being  received  in  response  to  a  questionnaire,  will 
be  resumed  in  the  issue  of  September  15. 


KINDRED  GROUP  SHOPTALK 


Zodokoh :  Justice — Righteousness — Charity 


MID  the  monuments  of  our  common  American  life  at 
the  national  capital,  the  twentieth  annual  conference 
of  Jewish  social  service  proved  the  vitality  of  the  racial 
and  religious  ties  that  bind  different  sections  of  our 
ige  population  into  groups  conscious  of  a  more  intensive  solid- 
ity. The  question  is  frequently  asked,  why  should  there  be 
parate  Jewish  social  agencies  and  institutions — often  with 
ms  and  methods  almost  indistinguishable  from  those  of  their 
in-sectarian  counterparts?  The  answer,  implicit  in  almost 
•ery  one  of  the  discussions  of  this  conference,  is  that  in  a 
mocratic  society  people  with  like  antecedents,  cultural  tradi- 
ms  and  religious  aspirations  inevitably  prefer  to  form  their 
rn  associations  for  communal  ends  rather  than  lose  their 
aitity  in  perhaps  a  mechanically  more  efficient  organization 
vering  the  whole  of  society.  Thus,  Solomon  Lowenstein,  in 
e  report  of  a  committee  on  Jewish  Communal  Organization 
America,  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  unity  of  the  Jewish 
mmunity  itself  was  threatened  so  long  as  the  older  immigrant 
ick  attempted  to  impose  their  standards  and  ways  of  doing 
ings  upon  the  newer  Jewish  immigrants  who  brought  with 
em  from  eastern  Europe  different  ideas  and  customs.  As 
on  as  their  financial  condition  permitted  it,  these  newcomers 
tablished  their  own  institutions  in  accordance  with  their  own 
sires;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  powerful  older  Jewish 
ganizations  and  agencies  that,  instead  of  attempting  to  sup- 
ess  these  evidences  of  the  spirit  of  self-help,  they  are  reshaping 
sir  larger  communal  policy  with  a  view  to  permitting  and 
couraging  within  its  limits  the  free  development  of  every 
ovement  for  the  enhancement  of  material  and  cultural  life. 
nly  by  this  means  can  those  elements  in  the  social  inheritance 
the  group  that  have  lasting  value  be  conserved  and  those 
lose  value  was  conditioned  on  old-world  restrictions  that  do 
t  obtain  in  America  gradually  be  eliminated. 
In  theory  there  is  an  analogous  relationship  of  the  whole  of 
e  Jewish  community  with  the  larger  American  nationhood  of 
aich  it  is  a  part.  Here  also  there  are  the  alternative  policies 
suppression  and  of  liberal  inclusiveness — trusting  to  a  long 
riod  of  contacts  to  bring  about  national  unity  without  loss 
group  identity.  But  in  fact  the  case  is  different.  For  the 
ws  of  America,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  not  sticklers  for  prece- 
•nts,  jealous  guardians  of  antiquated  notions,  so  far  as  the 
Jfare  of  the  community  is  concerned,  but  frequently  pioneers 
10  in  the  intimacy  of  their  group  life  often  develop  new  pro- 
ams  which  later  influence  the  social  thinking  of  all  America, 
his  influence  has  been  felt  in  the  federation  movement,  in  the 
operation  of  employers  and  wage-earners  for  the  maintenance 
health  standards  in  industry  and  in  the  substitution  of  arbi- 
ition  proceedings  for  contention  in  the  courts. 

"  IS  NATURAL  that  Jewish  organizations  should  be  pioneers 

social  activities  that  answer  needs  of  which  they  are  more 

pecially  conscious  in  their  midst — the  operations  of  the  He- 

ew  Immigrant  Aid  Society  and  of  the  National  Desertion 

ireau  are  examples  of  this;  but  almost  every  session  of  the 

nference   just   past   gave   evidence   of   the   fact    that   Jewish 

cial  workers  are  in  the  forefront  of  those  who  advance  new 

:as  and,  having  advanced  them,  carry  them  into  practice.     Of 

is  jexamples  will  be  given  below.     Here  I  wish  to  record  the 

e  regrettable  circumstance  concerning  the  conference,  namely, 

at,  with  a  record  attendance  of  between  four  and  five  hun- 

ed,  it  included  no  non-Jewish  social  workers.    Other  notable 

•cumstances  were  the  emergence  of  youth  in  discussion  and 

idership,   the    absence   of   sentimental   emotionalism   and   the 

fsientific  value  of  many  of  the  papers  read.     Indeed,  in  com- 

'  rison  with  the  waste  of  magnificent  opportunities  for  educa- 

>n  at  some  other  social  work  conferences  held  in  Washington 

i  nultaneously,   where   speakers   before   large  audiences   "just 

'Iked"  and,  apparently,  had  come  unprepared  for  serious  dis- 

ssion,  one  could  not  but  be  struck  by  the  amount  of  painstak- 


ing research  and  study  that  had  gone  into  most  of  the  reports 
and  papers  presented  at  the  Jewish  conference. 

The  study  of  budgeting  of  Jewish  national  organizations 
made  by  Samuel  A.  Goldsmith,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Social 
Research,  was  such  a  report.  On  the  basis  of  personal  visits 
to  each  institution  and  an  analysis  of  their  methods  of  raising 
money — most  of  them  are  without  regular  budgets — this  com- 
mittee recommended  the  creation  of  a  national  joint  money- 
raising  organization,  limiting  the  contributions  to  each  of  these 
agencies  to  their  actual  requirements  as  established  by  regular 
procedures  of  inquiry.  It  further  recommended  that  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  American  Jewish  Relief  Committee,  which  has 
been  so  successful  in  securing  large  funds  for  war  relief  pur- 
poses, be  utilized  for  this  national  purpose  instead  of  being 
permitted  to  disintegrate.  There  was  some  opposition  to  the 
immediate  acceptance  of  this  proposal  because  several  of  the 
national  agencies  were  afraid  that  the  safety  of  their  present 
support  might  be  endangered  without  a  corresponding  guarantee 
of  success  in  raising  their  requisite  funds  by  the  new  method. 
The  proposal  was,  therefore,  referred  to  a  representative  com- 
mittee for  further  study  and  report. 

Solomon  Lowenstein's  report  on  communal  organization  has 
already  been  referred  to.  It  supplied  a  broad  historical  basis 
for  understanding  the  present  difficulties  and  problems  of  the 
average  American  Jewish  community.  Its  chief  point  was  that 
the  separation  of  social,  religious  and  educational  activities  does 
not  correspond  either  to  the  real  needs  or  to  the  sentiment  of 
the  great  majority  of  Jews  in  America;  and  that  the  federation 
of  Jewish  charities  must  gradually  expand  to  take  in  all  the 
elements  in  the  social  program  of  the  community.  The  federa- 
tion, he  claimed,  has  already  contributed  materially  to  the  im- 
provement of  standards  in  social  work  and  the  substitution  of 
a  broad  community  spirit  for  a  narrow  institutional  point  of 
view — "a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  our  various  forms  of 
philanthropic  effort  are  but  individual  expressions  of  different 
phases  of  one  central  communal  problem  rather  than  inde- 
pendent, self-sufficient  activities."  But  it  has  not  yet  really 
organized  the  community.  It  has  shown  often  indifference  and 
sometimes  hostility  to  autonomous  movements  that  could  not 
be  readily  assimilated ;  it  has  often  represented  a  single  element 
in  the  Jewish  community  instead  of  all  elements.  In  Baltimore 
and  Chicago,  the  rift  between  the  orthodox  and  reform  groups 
has  led  to  the  growth  of  separate  federations  for  the  activities 
of  each;  and  only  recently  has  this  gulf  been  bridged  success- 
fully in  the  former  city  by  an  amalgamation.  The  committee 
believes,  however,  that  the  federation  represents  but  a  stage 
in  communal  development,  not  the  final  form.  In  this  opinion 
it  was  undoubtedly  influenced  by  two  recent  movements  dis- 
cussed at  the  conference  in  separate  papers,  both  of  them  prom- 
ising important  departures  from  established  methods  of  com- 
munity organization,  and  therefore  of  interest  to  non-Jewish 
social  engineers  quite  as  much  as  to  Jews:  district  service  and 
the  community  center. 

THE  DISTRICT  SERVICE  plan,  expounded  in  a  paper  by 
Hyman  Kaplan,  of  Cincinnati,  was  originated  by  Morris  D. 
Waldman  as  a  phase  of  his  reorganization  of  the  Boston  Fed- 
erated Jewish  Charities  in  1917.  It  was  designed  to  establish  a 
closer  relationship  between  social  service  and  the  community  and, 
in  its  general  philosophy,  has  much  in  common  with  the  social 
unit  plan  tried  out  in  Cincinnati.  Limitations  of  space  prevent  a 
detailed  description  here  of  this  plan  as  worked  out  and  actually 
practiced  in  Boston  and  initiated  in  Baltimore  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  unquestionably  another  potent  instrument  for  the 
integration  of  the  community,  distributing  responsibility,  co- 
ordinating group  efforts  and  sustaining  with  the  most  liberal 
inclusiveness  of  activities  an  underlying  unity  of  purpose  and 
spirit. 

The  ideal  Jewish  community  center  is  still  in  the  future, 
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said  Harry  L.  Glucksman  of  New  York, 
who  reported  on  this  topic.  The  existing 
centers  are  of  two  classes;  those  established 
by  philanthropists  for  the  education  and 
Americanization  of  recent  immigrants  and 
those  arising  from  the  organization  of 
young  people  for  self-improvement.  The 
ideal  community  center  will  be  a  fusion  of 
the  purposes  of  both  types,  a  real  demo- 
cratic clearing  house  of  ideas  and  a  com- 
mon meeting  ground  for  all  elements  in  the 
Jewish  community. 

Another  valuable  report,  to  which  only 
passing  reference  can  be  made  here  in  the 
hope  of  coming  back  to  its  subject  matter 
more  fully  at  some  other  time,  was  that  on 
the  National  Desertion  Bureau  by  its  chief 
counsel,  Charles  Zunser.  The  non-Jewish 
family  welfare  agencies  have  no  such  na- 
tional clearing  house  for  the  apprehension 
of  recreant  fathers  and  husbands.  The 
number  of  family  desertions  fluctuates,  of 
course,  in  the  main  with  economic  cycles; 
but  other  influences  also  are  at  work.  Thus, 
Mr.  Zunser  showed  that  the  immigration 
quota  law  has  made  it  more  difficult  for 
Jewish  women  abroad  to  secure  their  rights 
from  husbands  in  America  who  refuse  to 
support  them.  The  amount  saved  public 
and  private  charity  if  the  methods  of  the 
bureau  could  be  applied  throughout  America 
in  non-Jewish  as  well  as  Jewish  cases  of 
non-support  would  be  considerable.  Inci- 
dentally, the  necessity  for  cooperation  be- 
tween social  agencies  in  different  cities 
which  such  work  as  this  involves  again 
illustrates  the  value  of  that  intimate  com- 
munity sense  which  social  organization  by 
racial  and  religious  groups  brings  with  it. 

In  child  care,  of  course,  Jewish  organi- 
zations have  long  been  among  the  pioneers. 
The  recent  decision  of  the  New  York  He- 
brew Orphan  Asylum  to  relinquish  its  plan 
for  constructing  an  institution  for  1,200 
children  was  part  of  a  general  reconsidera- 
tion of  child  welfare  plans  in  that  city 
based  on  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Goldsmith 
for  the  Bureau  of  Social  Research  and  pre- 
sented at  the  conference.  After  an  inti- 
mate study,  the  three  principal  institutions 
in  New  York  now  contemplate  a  maximum 
institutional  provision  for  900  children  in- 
stead of  the  present  2,100 — with  a  concrete 
program  for  the  return  to  their  homes, 
boarding  'in  foster  homes  and  other  pro- . 
vision  for  the  other  1,200  children.  This  is 
possible  only  by  close  cooperation  with  the 
family  welfare  agencies  which  have  it  in 
their  power,  if  adequately  supported, 
greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  homes  fit 
to  be  charged  with  the  bringing  up  of  chil- 
dren. Investigations  —  and  measurements 
made  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Franz 
Boas — have  shown  that,  even  with  depen- 
dent mothers,  children  tend  to  develop  bet- 
ter physically  in  their  own  homes  than  in 
the  best  boarding  homes  and  institutions. 

MORE  HOTLY  DISCUSSED  than  any 
othtr  report  was  that  of  a  committee  on 
training  for  Jewish  social  work  which  was 
presented  by  its  chairman,  Professor  Julius 
Drachsler.  The  recommendations  of  the  ma- 
jority of  this  committee  differed  fundamen- 
tally from  those  of  an  influential  minority 
but  were  upheld  by  the  conference.  Both  sec- 
tion:) agreed  that  graduation  from  a  recog- 
nized college  be  one  of  the  requirements  for 
idmission  to  the  training  of  social  workers 


THE    SURREY 

that  was  to  be  provided — though  it  was 
pointed  out  that  several  members  of  the 
committee  that  made  this  recommendation 
would  be  ineligible  themselves  were  it 
adopted.  The  difference  of  opinion  was  on 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  possible  to  make 
use  of  existing  institutions  and  courses  for 
the  training  of  social  workers  without  sac- 
rificing the  essential  Jewish  character  of 
the  preparation  for  a  career  of  social  ser- 
vice. Many  avowed  "  nationalists "  felt 
obliged  to  vote  for  the  more  moderate  ma- 
jority report  because  in  their  opinion  the 
proposals  of  the  minority  would  either  be 
financially  impracticable  or  so  limit  the  sup- 
ply of  trained  social  workers  as  seriously 
to  handicap  social  agencies.  Briefly,  the 
recommendation,  as  accepted  and  referred 
to  a  committee,  is  for  the  provision  of  an 
introductory  six  weeks'  training  period  in 
Jewish  history,  life,  immigration,  com- 
munal organization  and  social  service,  to 
be  followed  by  a  full  academic  year  in  an 
existing  training  school  for  social  work  or 
university  department  for  social  service 
training  and  a  further  period  of  not  less 
than  three  months  under  Jewish  auspices 
for  instruction  in  Jewish  communal  organi- 
zation with  optional  courses  in  the  four 
major  fields  of  social  work.  The  minority 
disputed  the  value  of  a  training  with  inter- 
mittent contact  with  Jewish  organizations 
and  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  regarding  the 
latter  "  as  an  integral  and  inextricable  part 
of  the  organic  fabric  and  not  as  a  prologue 
and  epilogue  to  a  traditional  course  of  study 
offered  by  non-sectarian  training  schools  for 
social  work."  Obviously,  a  logical  application 
of  its  ideal  would  involve  duplication  of  the 
technical  training  in  the  major  branches  of 
social  work  in  which  method  rather  than 
principle  is  the  important  factor — a  duplica- 
tion of  existing  provision  which  the  majority 
of  the  conference  held  to  be  unnecessary  and 
extravagant. 

Still  another  animated  discussion  was  on 
the  topic  of  the  attitude  of  organized  Jewish 
labor  to  organized  Jewish  charity,  intro- 
duced by  Paul  Blanchard,  of  the  Rochester 
Joint  Board  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America,  and  Judge  Jacob  M. 
Moses,  former  impartial  chairman  for  the 
clothing  industry  of  Baltimore.  Here  also 
the  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  need  for  more 
sympathetic  mutual  understanding  and  co- 
operation. Questions  concerning  the  small 
community  predominated  at  several  ses- 
sions; while  considerations  of  questions 
involved  in  the  immigration  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  of  discrimination  against 
Jews  in  American  social  and  educational 
life  were  conspicuously  omitted  from  the 
program.  Altogether  this  was  a  confer- 
ence of  a  distinctly  practical  and  scientific 
bend  of  mind ;  and  its  proceedings,  which 
are  to  be  published,  should  make  interest- 
ing reading  far  beyond  the  limits  of  its 
immediate  constituency.  B.  L. 

Jewish  Community  Centers 

SEVENTY-FIVE  Jewish  community  cen- 
ters were  represented  by  their  secre- 
taries in  a  three  days'  conference  to  dis- 
cuss their  common  problems.  A  survey  of 
the  professional  status  of  these  workers, 
presented  by  Philip  L.  Seman,  general  di- 
rector of  the  Chicago  Hebrew  Institute, 
showed  that  most  of  them  are  American- 
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born,  have  a  college  education  and  are  su 
ficiently  well  paid  to  support  a  family,  tl 
average  salary  being  about  $3,000.  It  d 
veloped  in  the  discussion  that  the  success 
these  young  men  in  facilitating  the  co 
nection  of  immigrant  Jews  and  their  ch 
dren  with  American  life  is  increasing 
recognized,  especially  in  the  larger  citii 
Between  seven  and  eight  million  dolla 
have  been  spent  by  some  of  the  larger  coi 
munities  in  a  few  years  on  the  erection  ai 
equipment  of  community  center  buildings. 
A  report  by  Herman  PaSsamaneck,  se 
retary  of  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  of  Kansas  Cil 
on  the  question  whether  Jewish  communi 
centers  could  be  made  self-supporting,  w 
optimistic  in  that  it  pointed  out  that  litl 
effort  has  been  made  hitherto  to  colic 
membership  dues  with  any  completenc 
and  that  most  of  the  centers  so  far  rea> 
only  a  small  proportion  of  Jews  in  t 
neighborhoods  they  are  designed  to  ser 
Several  speakers  pointed  out  that  it  w 
desirable  for  these  centers  to  particips 
more  actively  in  the  social  work  of  Jew 
and  non-Jewish  agencies  outside  their  o' 
walls.  There  were  also  demands  for  ''  1 
snobbery "  on  the  part  of  groups  not  < 
pendent  upon  community  centers  for  th 
recreation  and  for  various  services,  to  t 
end  that  the  centers  might  become  a  me 
ing  ground  for  all  groups.  But  the  ch 
emphasis  was  laid  on  the  need  of  maki 
the  community  centers  real  homes  of  ci 
ture — not  in  the  narrow  sense  of  limit! 
their  programs  to  educational  activiti 
but  rather  by  the  development  of  a  hi 
type  of  leadership,  the  cultivation  of  Jew! 
traditions  and  ideals,  the  permeation  of 
activities  with  humanitarian  idealism. 

American  Red  Cross 

RED  CROSS  service,  in  the  group  me 
ings  given  over  to  its  discussion,  w 
brought  out  in  clearer  perspective  than 
previous  conferences  as  a  steady,  comp 
hensive  program  binding  the  urban  a 
rural  communities  together  in  meeting  co 
mon  problems.  Fully  half  the  Red  O 
social  programs  under  trained  leaders! 
and  two-thirds  of  the  public  health  nursij 
services  are  in  counties  with  no  city  01 
eight  thousand  population,  and  the  F 
Cross,  therefore,  is  a  ready  instrument,  i 
ganized  nation-wide,  to  reach  the  o[ 
country  and  meet  its  handicaps — scant  p 
gressive  development,  class  distinction,  i 
sence  of  real  valuation  of  human  life 
meager  funds. 

The  interrelationship  of  rural  and  urb  i 
social  and  health  problems  was  emphasi; 
by  the  fact  that  mental  defect,  disease, 
literacy  in  the  country  are  transmitted 
the  city.  Unified  city  programs  must  si 
therefore  to  utilize  the  instruments  mi 
available  by  the  Red  Cross  in  many  ru 
places  to  strike  at  these  problems  at  th 
source.  It  was  suggested  that  the  big  c 
do  missionary  work  in  the  rural  common  ( 
and  subsidize  these  rural  programs. 

Conference    with    representatives   of  • 
community  chest  group   resulted  in  und; 
standing  and  approval  of  the  plan  for  pi 
ticipation  of  Red  Cross  chapters   in  chf 
organized  on  a   basis  in   accord  with  p 
experience.      The    development    of    ma 
chests    in    small    towns    and    cities    at  I 
present  time,   it  was  agreed,  furnishes 
opportunity  for  advice  through  the  cont 
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On  the  Threshold  of  Fifty  Years 

SOCIAL  WORKERS  at  the  beginning  of  another  fifty  years  are  a 
strong  and  growing  force.     They    are    trained    in    new   specialized 
schools  and  often  have  degrees  and  diplomas.     They  are  better  paid 
than  their  predecessors.     They  demand  and  deserve  professional  recogni- 
tion.   So  much  for  the  outside.    As  for  the  spirit,  they  inherit  from  the 
founders  of  the  conference  the  vital  legacy  of  pity,  that  "  rebel  passion,    in 
the  words  of  Gilbert  Murray,  and  they,  inherit  a  noble  curiosity— that 
search  for  facts  in  true  relation  which  both  inspires  and  holds  to  patient 
work  the  "  rebel  passion." 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  great  structural  movements  leading  toward 
a  finer  public  service  and  toward  the  abolition  of  poverty.  After  all,  no  one 
can  know  how  long  or  how  short  a  time  will  be  required  for  finishing  this 
spade  work  of  our  civilization.  But  this  much  is  sure — social  workers  can 
quicken  the  pace.  This  first  year— immediately— we  can  help  to  make 
plain  the  power  toward  abolishing  poverty  which  Congress  has  intrusted  to 
the  fact-finding  commission  in  the  coal  industry.  Is  not  that  an  auspicious 
beginning?  JULIA  C-  LATHROP 


ver  chapter  participation.  Provision  for 
upport  by  the  chest  of  the  local  and  na- 
ional  work  and  retention  of  a  vital  Red 
;ross  membership  were  included  in  the 
Ian. 

Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters 

rHEY  claim  that  Big  Brothers  and  Big 
Sisters  are  successful  in  97  per  cent  of 
Seir  efforts.    "  Frankly,  I  don't  believe  it," 
ays  Rowland  C.  Sheldon.     "  You  can't  be 
ure  of  success  in  social  work  till  a  person 
I  safely  dead   and  buried — and  this  form 
f  effort  is  still   too  young  to   apply  that 
:st.''     However,  granting  even   half  that 
gure,   it  is  better  than  the  reformatories 
n  truthfully  claim  in  correcting  juvenile 
linquency. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  persons  en- 
ged  in  Big  Brother  and  Big  Sister  work 
e  volunteers  and  unpaid;  that  tells  the 
tstanding  fact  about  it.  That  does  not 
can  that  98  per  cent  of  the  work  is  done 
volunteers.  Fifty-six  organizations  of 
g  Brothers  and  Big  Sisters  report  that 
ey  helped  14,952  children  last  year;  but 
at  only  half  that  number  were  assigned 
volunteers  for  intensive  follow-up.  The 
hers  were  patched  up  and  sent  their  way 
ickly  —  runaway  children  taken  out  of 
e  children's  courts  and  sent  home,  with 
word  to  somebody  in  the  home  town ; 
me  domestic  tangle  unraveled;  a  job  on 
farm — "  social  first  aid "  that  usually 
ffices. 

Most  of  that  can  be,  and  is,  done  by  the 
ofessional  2  per  cent.  But  the  greatest 
rvice,  though  perhaps  not  numerically,  is 
at  done  by  the  volunteers.  Friendship, 
icouragement,  admonition,  guiding  can 
>t  be  expressed  nor  valued  in  numbers. 
"We  try  to  keep  complete  records,  but 
hen  one  tries  to  add  up  the  boys  and  girls 
e  have  gotten  into  the  church-going  habit, 
e  money-saving  habit  or  into  the  way  of 
ading  books  instead  of  attending  the 
ovies;  or  the  number  of  children  sent 
vay  to  summer  camps  or  induced  to 
in  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Girl  Scouts, 
e  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  or  Hebrew 
sedations,  or  Catholic  Boys'  Clubs  and 
•mnasiums;  and  when  we  add  up 


the  number  of  dental  examinations — when 
we  have  added  that  far,  some  child  is 
knocking  at  the  door,  and  the  work  in  hand 
always  seems  to  be  worth  two  in  the  book." 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  sixty-four 
organizations  of  Big  Brothers  and  Big  Sis- 
ters in  the  past  year;  there  are  now  220. 
Eighty-nine  of  these  are  committees  of 
Rotary,  the  Elks,  Council  of  Jewish  Wom- 
en, B'nai  B'rith,  Holy  Name  societies  and 
similar  associations;  the  others  are  inde- 
pendent organizations  of  Big  Brothers  and 
Big  Sisters. 

Boys'  Clubs 

THE  seventeenth  annual  convention  of 
the  Boys'  Club  Federation,  May  7-11, 
was  the  most  largely  attended,  enthusiastic 
and  helpful  in  the  federation's  history.  One 
session  was  given  to  the  discussion  of  fi- 
nancing a  Boys'  Club.  The  community 
chest  received  more  favorable  than  unfa- 
vorable comment,  and  the  conclusion  was 
that  it  was  to  be  commended  when  wisely 
administered. 

A  half  day  given  over  to  a  round  table 
conference  on  programs  revealed  the  fact 
that  Boys'  Clubs  believe  in  having  as  many 
kinds  of  programs  as  there  are  kinds  of 
boys.  All  the  "  ready-made "  programs 
are  used — and  then  some.  Experiences  in 
adapting  programs  to  meet  local  needs 
were  particularly  illuminating.  The  con- 
clusion was  that  it  is  wise  to  adjust  pro- 
grams to  boys  and  not  boys  to  programs. 

A  special  committee  gave  a  very  com- 
prehensive report  on  a  system  of  merit 
recognition  at  boys'  camps.  The  plan  pro- 
posed not  only  provides  an  attractive  camp 
program,  but  strongly  emphasizes  educa- 
tional values,  especially  along  the  lines  of 
nature,  study.  A  good  case  was  made  out 
for  the  farm-camp,  with  its  happy  combi- 
nation of  work  and  play. 

Some  interesting  facts  were  brought  out 
by  the  report  of  the  executive  secretary  at 
the  annual  business  meeting.  There  are 
now  212  organizations  enrolled  in  the  fed- 
eration— of  which  twenty-nine  were  added 
during  the  past  year — with  a  total  boy 
membership  of  158,764.  Paid  workers  693; 
volunteer  workers  2,416.  Eighty-eight 
Boys'  Clubs  own  buildings  valued  at  $6,- 
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700,380,  an  increase  of  twenty-five  per  cent 
during  the  year.  These  clubs  are  now  lo- 
cated in  thirty-four  states.  As  the  clubs 
specialize  in  the  "  underprivileged  "  boys, 
they  are  featuring  vocational  class  work, 
and  a  wonderful  exhibit  of  the  work  of 
boys  was  made  at  the  convention  in  twenty- 
seven  different  classes. 

Intercollegiate  Community 
Service 

THE  undergraduate  and  alumnae  repre- 
sentatives of  a  score  of  women's  col- 
leges who  attended  the  meetings  in  Wash- 
ington of  the  Intercollegiate  Community 
Service  Association  carried  away  from  the 
conference  an  inspiring  realization  of  the 
essential  unity  of  purpose  and  of  standards 
in  the  social  work  field. 

For  over  thirty  years  the  I.  C.  S.  A. 
(formerly  the  College  Settlements  Associa- 
tion) has  been  awakening  a  sense  of  social 
responsibility  in  college  students.  Through 
the  college  settlements,  and  later  through 
a  great  variety  of  centers  in  college  com- 
munities, it  has  helped  its  members  to  test 
their  theories  by  active  participation  in 
some  of  the  problems  of  democracy.  These 
lessons  in  contemporary  citizenship  are  fur- 
ther carried  on  through  observation  trips, 
vacation  work  in  settlements,  and  lectures 
and  local  conferences  on  social  problems. 

But  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  bring- 
ing the  intellectual  and  inspirational  appeal 
of  social  work  to  the  individual  under- 
graduate has  been  the  lack  of  coordination 
in  the  transmission  of  the  message.  Such 
coordination  was  the  great  thing  that  the 
National  Conference  gave  the  I.  C.  S.  A. 
"With  its  clear  enunciation  of  a  unified  pur- 
pose running  through  all  the  specialization 
of  its  activities,  it  bound  up  our  local  di- 
versities of  interests  as  parts  of  a  single 
great  endeavor.  The  delegates  turned  to 
the  careful  planning  of  their  own  work  with 
a  new  sense  of  its  importance.  With  E.  C. 
Lindeman  and  J.  J.  Mallon  helping  us  to 
apply  the  message  of  the  conference  to  our 
group  and  local  problems,  and  with  Mrs. 
Falconer  relating  it  to  our  individual  lives, 
we  caught  a  real  sense  of  participation  in 
one  of  the  great  movements  of  modern  life." 

Probation 

WITH  an  attendance  of  over  four  hun- 
dred judges,  probation  officers  and 
others  interested  in  social  court  work,  repre- 
senting thirty-two  states  and  two  foreign 
countries,  the  seventeenth  annual  conference 
of  the  National  Probation  Association  was 
the  largest  and  most  representative  yet  held. 
The  scientific  aspects  of  social  court  work 
were  emphasized.  Probation  work  is  be- 
coming more  truly  professional.  This  came 
out  in  the  discussion  of  newer  probation 
methods,  in  the  report  and  discussion  on 
training  for  probation  work,  in  the  valua- 
ble report  of  the  Committee  on  Records  and 
Statistics,  of  which  Mabel  B.  Ellis  is  chair- 
man, and  in  the  address  of  Dr.  Francis  L. 
Dunham,  psychiatrist  of  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  Baltimore,  on  the  Scientific  Approach  to 
Delinquency,  together  with  the  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  clinical  work  to  the 
courts. 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Warrington,  state  probation 
officer  of  Indiana,  reported  on  the  marked 
developments  of  the  past  year  in  extending 
state  aid  and  supervision  to  probation  work. 
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Sixteen  states  now  have  departments  for 
this  purpose.  These  are  securing  the  exten- 
sion of  better  juvenile  court  and  probation 
work  throughout  their  respective  states. 
The  development  of  state  and  local  asso- 
ciations of  probation  workers,  a  movement 
which  is  now  being  fostered  by  the  national 
association,  was  reported  upon  and  a  spe- 
cial committee  was  appointed  to  develop 
these  local  associations. 

A  very  strong  defense  of  adult  probation 
was  voiced  by  Edwin  L.  Denby,  secretary 
of  the  navy.  Mr.  Denby  believes  that  the 
extension  of  adult  probation  work  is  inevi- 
table, as  not  only  the  most  humane  but  the 
most  scientific  way  to  treat  conduct  disor- 
ders. 

Dr.  Charles  Platt,  psychologist,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Dr.  William  A.  White,  the 
eminent  psychiatrist,  agreed  that  the  indi- 
vidual study  and  treatment  possible  through 
the  probation  method,  but  impossible 
through  adherence  to  classical  criminal  pro- 
cedure which  treats  the  crime  and  not  the 
criminal,  is  the  most  successful  method  of 
treating  and  preventing  delinquency.  Dr. 
Platt,  in  a  searching  analysis  of  the  thief  as 
a  type  of  practical  delinquency  problem, 
showed  that  the  thief  was  not  necessarily 
abnormal  and  that  his  responsibility  and, 
therefore,  treatment  are  relative  and  that 
effective  justice  can  only  be  achieved  by  in- 
sight into  his  previous  history  and  environ- 
ment, with  individual  educational  treatment 
rather  than  punishment  per  se. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  achievement 
of  the  conference  was  the  adoption,  at  a 
session  arranged  jointly  by  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau  and  the  association,  of  a 
complete  set  of  juvenile  court  standards 
(see  following  note).  The  association  re- 
solved also  to  draft  and  publish  a  model 
juvenile  court  law  and  brief  thereon,  so  as 
to  carry  out  in  practical  form  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee.  James  Hoge 
Ricks,  judge  of  the  Juvenile  and  Domestic 
Relations  Court,  Richmond,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association. 

Juvenile  Court  Standards 

*"pHE  committee  on  juvenile  court  stand- 
••  ards  appointed  by  the  Children's  Bu- 
reau of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  in  1921  made  its  final  report.  The 
committee  has  been  at  work  for  two  years. 
It  submitted  a  preliminary  report  at  a  joint 
meeting  in  Providence  in  June,  1922,  and 
after  a  two-day  session  in  January  of  the 
present  year,  agreed  upon  a  draft  of  stand- 
ards which  was  sent  to  more  than  two  hun- 
dred judges,  probation  officers,  and  others 
interested  in  juvenile  courts,  more  than 
fifty  of  whom  made  specific  suggestions. 
These  were  considered  by  the  committee 
and  the  revised  draft  of  the  standards  sub- 
mitted to  the  1923  conference,  which  dis- 
cussed, amended,  and  adopted  them.  The 
final  draft  will  be  published  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau. 

In  brief,  the  standards  declare  that  there 
should  be  available  to  every  community  a 
court  equipped  to  deal  with  children's 
cases,  vested  with  chancery  jurisdiction  and 
with  criminal  jurisdiction  in  adult  cases, 
and  empowered  to  deal  with  delinquent, 
destitute,  and  neglected  children;  children 
whose  custody  is  to  be  determined  by  rea- 
son of  their  being  in  need  of  protection  and 
supervision;  adoption  cases,  mentally  de- 


fective children;  violations  of  school-at- 
tendance laws  beyond  the  provisions  for 
control  by  school  administration;  contribut- 
ing to  delinquency  or  dependency;  non- 
support  or  desertion  of  minor  children ; 
and  the  determination  of  paternity  and  the 
support  of  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 
The  age  limit  of  jurisdiction,  it  is  declared, 
should  be  not  lower  than  eighteen  years. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  should  begin 
as  soon  as  petition  is  filed  or  as  soon  as  a 
child  is  taken  into  custody,  and  the  police 
should  not  attempt  to  handle  unofficially 
cases  of  juvenile  delinquency  after  the 
child  has  been  taken  into  custody.  The 
number  of  children  detained  and  the  length 
of  detention  should  be  kept  at  a  minimum, 
and  so  far  as  possible  those  who  must  be 
detained  should  be  provided  for  in  private 
boarding  homes. 

With  reference  to  study  of  the  case,  the 
standards  declare  that  social  investigation 
should  be  made  in  every  case,  and  that 
psychiatric  and  psychological  study  should 
be  made  at  least  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
social  investigation  raises  a  question  of 
special  need  for  study,  but  only  by  a  clinic 
or  examiner  properly  qualified  for  such 
work.  The  standards  emphasize  the  need 
for  privacy  and  informality  in  the  court 
hearing,  and  state  that  it  is  desirable  that 
girls'  cases  should  be  heard  by  a  properly 
qualified  woman  referee.  Emphasis  is 
placed  in  the  section  on  "  disposition  of 
cases  "  upon  the  need  for  fitting  the  treat- 
ment to  the  child.  Standards  of  probation 
and  supervision  are  set  forth,  and  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  necessity  for  an  ade- 
quate record  system  and  for  the  compila- 
tion of  statistics. 

The  Ex-Presidents 

AN    innovation    at    Washington    was    a 
luncheon  to  the  ex-presidents.     Out  of 
twenty-four    living,    nineteen    were   in    at- 
tendance. They  gave  personality  to  the  scroll 
of  the  conference  history  as  it  has  unrolled. 
There  was  a  message  from  Timothy  Nichol- 
son of  Indiana  (1902),  now  in  his  nineties. 
There  was  Hastings  H.  Hart   (1893),  the 
oldest  of  the  group  in  point  of  'service  and 
himself  still  in  harness,  who  named'  others 
of  the  pioneers,  Sanborn   and  Brinkerhoff, 
Wines  and  Letchworth  and  Byers.     There 
was  C.  E.  Faulkner  (1899),  who  carried  his 
listeners  back  to  the  sixties  and  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Civil  War.    There  was  Alex- 
ander Johnson    (1897),   the   publication   of 
whose  Adventures  in  Social  Welfare  was  a 
feature  of  the  semi-centennial  and  who  as 
Uncle  Alec  lent  color  to  many  an  occasion 
at  Washington,   reminiscent  of  his     secre- 
taryship in  those  formative  years  when  the 
conference    was   stretching    its   tent    ropes. 
State  board  men  these  in  their  beginnings — 
as  was  William  R.  Stewart,  of  New  York, 
who  was  president  at  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary conference  in   1898,   but  who  was 
unable  to  come  to  Washington.    The  tradi- 
tion has  been  kept  up  by  not  a  few  of  the 
later  presidents  whose  affiliations  with  other 
phases  of  social  work  are,  however,  more 
generally   known.     Their    distinctive    con- 
tribution is  epitomized  by  Amos  W.  Butler 
(1907),  who  has  just   retired   as  secretary 
of  the  Indiana  state  board  after  twenty-five 
years  consecutive  service  to  the  insane  and 
the  feeble-minded,  to  prisoners  and  children, 
and  whose  record  is  written  large  not  only 


in  brick  and  mortar,  but  in  progressi\ 
legislation  and  in  a  humanized  techniqu 
The  tradition  had  its  present-day  incarn; 
tion  in  the  person  of  Robert  W.  Kelso,  wh 
as  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  wi 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  last  year's  cor 
ference  at  Providence. 

Separated  by  over  a  dozen  years  in  thl 
dates  of  their  administrations  (1901  anj 
1915)  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Glem 
Perhaps  there  is  no  other  national  body  i 
the  United  States  which  has  thus  recognize 
the  individual  contributions'  of  husban 
and  wife,  or  to  which  such  a  pair  hav 
made  such  contributions.  In  their  mutui 
and  varied  interests,  they  mark  the  transi 
tion  period  when  the  emphasis  was  shiftin 
from  state  to  city  problems  with  the  rise  c 
the  charity  organization  group  to  leadershi 
in  the  conference.  During  this  period,  th 
habit  was  to  elect  distinguished  volunteer; 
the  late  Robert  Treat  Paine,  for  exampl 
(1895),  the  first  to  break  the  state  boar 
tradition ;  Robert  W.  de  Forest  of  New  Yor 
(1903),  who  returned  during  the  conferenc 
week  from  a  tour  of  the  world,  and  Jeffre 
R.  Brackett  (1904),  then  of  Baltimore. 

Thereafter — again  a  shift  marking  th 
further  emergence  of  the  conference  as  ; 
professional  grouping — came  the  executive 
of  the  charitable  societies,  Edward  T.  De 
vine  of  New  York  (1906),  today  a  membe 
of  the  United  States  Coal  Commission 
Ernest  P.  Bicknell  of  Chicago  (1909),  wh 
was  called  to  Europe  on  Red  Cross  busines 
the  week  of  the  Washington  gathering 
Homer  Folks  (1911)  and  Frank  Tucke 
(1913)  of  New  York,  and  Frederic  Am* 

(1917)  of  Buffalo. 

Midway  should  be  counted  those  whos 
chief  professional  interests  lay  in  othe 
fields— Julian  W.  Mack  (1912)— the  bencl 
and  the  Rev.  Francis  H.  Gavisk  (1916)- 
the  church. 

Essentially  interpreters,  living  closer  il 
were  the  next  group  to  deliver  their  messag 
from  the  presidential  chair  of  the  confer 
ence;  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House  (1910) 
who  sent  a  cabled  greeting  to  Washingto; 
from  Shanghai ;  Graham  Taylor  of  Chicag 
Commons  (1914)  and  Robert  A.  Wood 

(1918)  of  South  End  House,  Boston.   Juli 
C.    Lathrop    (1919)    is   of   this   settlemen 
group,  but  together  with  the  two  remaining 
ex-presidents  to  be  listed,  Owen  R.  Lovejo; 
(1920)  and  Allen  T.  Burns  (1921)  she  ma; 
be    associated    especially   with   those   chal 
lenging    national    movements    which    hav 
been  the  outgrowth  of  this  social  pioneering 
in  state  and  city  and  neighborhood. 

Lest  this  representative  gathering  of  th 
ex-presidents  may  be  thought  to  have  beel 
altogether  a  sober  affair,  let  us  set  dowl 
Frederic  Almy's  quip :  "  I'm  on  the  shelf,' 
he  said  to  a  younger  delegate  who  ask« 
him  what  he  was  doing.  "  Oh,  tut!  "  sai< 
the  younger  delegate.  "That's  more  in 
suiting,"  said  Almy.  "There  are  limits.  ' 
resigned  six  years  ago — not  six  thousand ! ' 

Mr.  Folks 

IF  the  ex-presidents'  luncheon  ran  thii 
gamut  of  conference  interests  in  terms  o: 
nineteen  people,  there  was  another  luncheor 
which  ran  it  in  terms  of  one,  with  nineteen 
or  more  facets  to  his  experience.  This  w«i 
the  luncheon  to  Homer  Folks,  president  in 
1911,  and  reelected  as  a  signal  honor  for  th« 
fiftieth  year. 
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I  Mr.  Folks  is  broadly  representative 
I  of  the  ministering,  organizing  and  pre- 
hventive  activities  of  the  last  three  dec- 
lades.  Indeed,  he  would  make  a  fairly 
liiizable  conference  himself  should  he  on 
ii  occasion  take  in  turn  the  various  parts  he 

•  has  filled  and  filled  to  running  over.    That 

•  is  just  what  happened  at  this  luncheon,  his 
(j  friends    speaking    for    these    various    parts 
ij.down   an   amazingly   long   speakers'   table. 
ijHere  was  Secretary  Hughes  in  happy  vein, 
J  telling    of    the    cooperation    given    him    as 
{governor  of  New  York  by  the  secretary  of 
|  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association   as  he 
i|  faced  the  problems  of  the  budget  and  public 
j.  institutions.     Here  was  the  ranking  public 
I  health  official  of  the  United  States  telling 
i(6f  a  progressive  state  code  which  the  guest 
iof   honor    had    not   only    drafted    but    got 
].  passed  and  testifying  that  no  layman  has 

0  contributed     more     to     the     promotion     of 
;  health.    Here  was  the  dean  of  child  welfare 
j  workers  confessing  that  it  was  Mr.  Folks 

1  rather  than  himself  who  drafted  the  White 
I  House  Conference  report  in  Roosevelt's  time 

which  had  brought  unity  and  understanding 
out  of  chaos  in  that  field.  Here  was  the 
secretary  of  the  probation  commission 
which  he  headed  telling  of  his  revolutionary 
achievements  in  the  treatment  of  first  of- 
fenders. Here  was  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  telling  of 
MS  pioneer  work  as  its  first  chairman. 

Here  were  associates  in  the  city  adminis- 
tration of  New  York  (where  he  was  one 
time  commissioner  of  public  charities)  ;  in 
the  tuberculosis  movement  (where  he  re- 
vivified that  half-moribund  unit,  the  county, 
by  giving  it  a  new  and  appealing  task)  ; 
and  in  his  Red  Cross  work  in  France. 

And  so  the  witnesses  spoke  up  and  down 
the  length  of  the  table — physicians  and 
inancial  experts,  priests,  insurance  presi- 
dents and  "  boys  "  he  had  broken  in.  And 
lot  the  least  precious  was  a  telegram  from 
Louisa  Lee  Schuyler  and  Mrs.  William  B. 
Jice,  whose  social  work  began  like  that  of 
fosephine  Shaw  Lowell's  with  the  sanitary 
:ommission  during  the  Civil  War  and  who 
lave  stood  behind  Mr.  Folks  for  all  the 
'ears  since  his  coming  to  New  York. 

In  response  to  it  all,  Mr.  Folks  may  be 
aid  to  have  offered  confession  for  the 
vhole  conference  in  making  his  own;  in 
iwning  to  mistakes  made;  to  opportunities 
mimproved;  to  going  too  fast  and  going 
oo  slow;  to  doing  too  many  things  and  do- 
ng  too  few;  to  making  too  many  enemies 
ind  enemies  not  enough.  But  whether  go- 
ng too  slow  or  too  fast,  too  much  to  the 
ight  or  to  the  left,  he  believed  that  he  had 
:ept  his  face  to  the  front;  at  least  he  had 
ried  to;  and  whatever  motion  there  was, 
vas  ahead. 

A.  A.  S.  W. 

J17TTHIN  the  last  two  years  a  new 
factor  seems  to  have  entered  into  the 
ife  of  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
rk — the  interest  in  the  professional  or- 
anization  of  social  workers.  At  the  con- 
erence  in  Milwaukee  two  years  ago  the 
leetings  of  the  American  Association  of 
ocial  Workers  first  aroused  new  interest 
nd  brovight  a  surprising  number  of  mem- 
ers  to  the  discussion  of  the  association's 
rogram.  In  Providence,  in  1922,  an  en- 
msiasm  for  the  purposes  of  the  associa- 
on  and  a  militant  interest  in  its  policies 
tsulted  in  discussions  unusually  spirited, 
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even  for  the  best  of  conferences.  The 
question  that  most  agitated  the  group  at 
that  time  was  the  financial  policy  of  the  or- 
ganization. Of  the  two  camps  proposing 
two  different  policies,  the  one  which  repre- 
sented a  self-conscious  attitude  determined 
to  make  the  association  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble self-supporting  carried  the  day  and  the 
year. 

There  was  much  curiosity  to  see  what  the 
state  of  mind  would  be  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year  and  what  progress  the  association  had 
made  under  the  new  policy.  If  the  size  of 
the  annual  meeting  which  filled  the  Hall  of 
Nations  at  the  Hotel  Washington,  the  num- 
ber of  compass  buttons,  the  breakfasts, 
luncheons  and  the  groups  of  members  in 
agitated  discussion  were  any  indication,  the 
interest  of  social  workers  in  their  profes- 
sional organization  had  increased  in  the 
course  of  the  year  beyond  any  expectation. 
The  membership  of  the  association  had  in- 
creased during  the  year  from  1,780  to  2,427 
and  the  income  from  membership  fees 
grown  at  a  rate  more  than  double  the  pre- 
vious year. 

The  most  vital  issue  at  the  Washington 
meetings  seemed  to  be  the  relative  powers, 
activities  and  responsibilities  of  the  national 
organization  and  its  local  chapters,  of  which 
some  fifteen  had  been  established  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  The  proposed  western 
district  office  of  the  Vocational  Bureau  in 
Chicago  was  also_discussed,  and  the  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  to  the  association,  in 
which  training  schools  are  taking  as  much 
interest  apparently  as  the  association  itself. 
Harry  L.  Hopkins  of  New  York  was  elected 
president  for  1923-24. 


Officers   of  the   National 
Conference  for  1924 

President 

GRACE  ABBOTT,  director  Federal 
Children's  Bureau,  Washington. 

First  Vice-President 
LEE  K.  FRANKEL,  third  vice-pres- 
ident Metropolitan  Life   Insur- 
ance Company,  New  York. 
Second   Vice-President 
REV.  PETER  BRYCE,  secretary  Social 
Service  Council,  Ontario. 
Third   Vice-President 
JUDGE  JAMES  HOGE  RICKS,  Juve- 
nile    and     Domestic     Relations 
Court,  Richmond,  Va. 
New    Members    Executive 

Committee 
M.     EDITH     CAMPBELL,    director 

Schmidlapp  Fund,  Cincinnati. 
MARTHA  P.  FALCONER,  American 
Social  Hygiene  Association,  New 
York. 

JOHN  L.  GILLIN,  national  director 
educational  service,  American 
Red  Cross,  Madison,  Wis. 

C.  MAC  LEAN,  secretary  Federa- 
tion for  Community  Service,  To- 
ronto. 

AMELIA  SEARS,  assistant  general 
superintendent,  United  Charities, 
Chicago. 
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The  budget  of  the  association  for  1923 
was  given  as  approximately  $38,000,  of 
which  $15,000  were  expected  from  individ- 
ual membership  fees,  $10,000  from  organi- 
zation memberships,  $6,000  from  contribu- 
tions by  individual  members  and  $9,000 
from  foundations.  The  treasurer  reported 
that  the  rate  of  income  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year  had  fully  justified  the 
expectations  of  these  sums. 

Those  who  attended  the  conference  may 
be  pardoned  for  the  levity  of  judging  the 
greatest  contribution  of  the  association  to 
the  conference  to  have  been  the  Follies 
(even  though  the  association  itself  made 
about  $600  on  the  event). 

Social  Service  Exchanges 

IV/fECHANICAL  devices  and  clerical 
J-'-*  minds  have  always  been  essential  to 
the  development  of  lasting  social  work.  And 
as  family  relief  workers  view  their  prob- 
lems with  a  broader  vision  and  have  a 
keener  understanding  of  the  demands  made 
upon  them  so  it  is  that  Social  Service  Ex-  • 
change  executives  see  a  possibility  of  ser- 
vice to  the  community  which  would  have 
been  unheard  of  a  half  century  ago. 

The  biggest  asset  to  an  exchange  secre- 
tary is  vision — vision  of  ways  and  means 
to  perfect  cooperation  in  local  groups — to 
see  the  job  not  only  as  serving  individuals 
who  need  treatment  or  aid,  but  as  direct- 
ing a  community-wide  office  which  will,  to 
use  the  well-known  phrase,  prevent  dupli- 
cation of  effort  and  material,  will  bring 
harmony  to  overworked,  skeptical  agencies, 
and  will  see  an  opportunity  for  special  ser- 
vice in  a  Fresh  Air  Exchange,  a  Christmas 
Clearing  House  or  a  City-Wide  Informa- 
tion Bureau.  Given  the  vision,  a  secretary 
may  easily  turn  to  a  national  organization 
for  advice  and  information  as  to  the  tech- 
nical life  of  an  exchange.  The  technical 
side  has  life — it  changes  and  develops  and, 
in  order  to  give  accurate  and  helpful  data 
out  of  a  maze  of  cards,  it  has  become  so 
formal  and  intricate  that  beginners  feel  the 
necessity  of  turning  to  experts  for  judg- 
ment. The  organization  of  a  national  as- 
sociation to  give  advice  on  proper  function, 
modern  policies,  standard  terminology,  etc., 
has  developed  into  such  a  task  that  the  de- 
mands cannot  be  properly  met. 

The  advancement  of  community  councils 
and  financial  federations  throughout  the 
country  has  helped  change  the  management 
of  exchanges  in  a  very  natural  way.  Com- 
munity councils  are  also  doing  a  piece  of 
community  team-work  for  local  organiza- 
tions. Accordingly,  it  has  seemed  wise  if 
not  essential  to  a  progressive  future  for  a 
social  service  exchange  to  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  such  a  community  machinery. 
Partly  because  of  this  new  influence  all  ex- 
changes have  been  developing  so  fast  and 
are  so  in  need  of  standardized  service  and 
research  data  from  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Service  Executives  that  the 
budget  of  the  national  association  is  una- 
ble to  fill  all  the  needs.  With  this  thought 
in  mind  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Association  has  been  considering 
a  possible  future  relationship  with  the 
American  Association  for  Community  Or- 
ganization. 

There  were  technical  talks  and  publicity 
talks  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Social  Service  Exchanges  dur- 
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ing  the  National  Conference,  but  the  most 
lasting  impression  was  the  need  of  educat- 
ing social  agencies  in  the  proper  use  of  the 
service  and  the  real  value  of  it.  It  is  a 
salesmanship  but  nevertheless  a  social  work 
job. 

Family  Social  Work 

/CIRCULATORY  drafts,  cross  currents 
>— '  and  general  interplay  of  ideas  rather 
than  any  attempt  to  put  over  a  formal  mes- 
sage were  the  order  of  the  day  at  this 
year's  meetings  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  Organizing  Family  Social  Work. 
For  the  first  time  reports  of  the  associa- 
tion's committees  had  been  sent  to  the  mem- 
ber societies  well  in  advance  of  the  con- 
ference and  formed  the  basis  of  much  of  the 
discussion  at  the  annual  business  meeting. 

The  interplay  of  family  societies  through 
their  national  organization  was  considered 
at  the  opening  meeting  along  with  some  of 
the  fundamental  beliefs  of  family  social 
workers — the  value  of  casework  statistics 
as  a  contribution  to  preventive  social  meas- 
ures, the  family  as  the  normal  setting  for 
the  growth  of  the  individual,  the  need  of 
case-thinking  in  public  administration  and 
the  importance  of  group  thinking,  whether 
through  case  conferences,  committees  or 
staff  meetings,  in  the  development  of  fam- 
ily social  work.  From  the  discussion  of 
staff  development  came  the  suggestion  that 
not  only  is  there  a  need  for  an  updraft  of 
ideas — from  visitor  to  board — but  also  for 
a  continual  interchange  of  ideas  among 
members  of  the  same  staff  and  between  so- 
cieties. Education  for  parenthood,  as  well 
as  the  education  of  parents  and  of  those 
working  with  them  in  an  understanding  of 
relationships  within  the  family  circle,  were 
concretely  considered  at  another  meeting. 
On  the  last  afternoon  of  the  conference  a 
group  of  three  hundred  or  so  attempted 
critical  comment  and  correlation  of  a  very 
tentative  draft  of  a  code  of  ethics.  There 
was  of  course  no  attempt  at  crystallization, 
but  there  was  plenty  of  discussion,  which 
may  be  available  in  some  form  later  on. 

There  was  a  record  attendance  at  the 
Small  City  Luncheon  where  one  hundred 
and  thirty  workers  discussed  the  thrill  of 
the  small  city  job  and  the  possibility  of 
getting  some  of  this  thrill — along  with  good 
technique — into  the  training  of  workers  in 
the  smaller  cities. 

Thought-provoking  rather  than  dogmatic 
— we  may  well  hope  that  the  meetings  this 
year  signal  a  step  forward  in  group  think- 
ing and  group  discussion  among  the  work- 
ers of  family  social  work  societies. 

Mothers'  Pensions 

MOTHERS'  pension  officials  met  at  a 
luncheon  conference  on  May  21  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Mothers'  Pension 
Committee,  Division  of  the  Family,  Mr. 
Bruno  presiding.  The  speakers  were  Ada 
Ruth  Burns,  Board  of  Child  Welfare,  Buf- 
falo; Emma  C.  Puschner,  Board  of  Chil- 
dren's Guardians,  St.  Louis;  Isabel  Ken- 
nedy, Ohio  Board  of  Public  Efficiency; 
Irepe  Kawin,  Funds  to  Parents  Division, 
Juvenile  Court,  Chicago;  Evalyn  Cavin, 
Mothers'  Assistance  Fund,  Philadelphia,  and 
Emma  Lundberg,  Children's  Bureau,  Wash- 
ington. 
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In  view  of  the  confusion  resulting  from 
the  use  of  the  expression  Mothers'  Pensions 
the  committee  has  changed  its  name  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Aid  to  Mothers  with 
Dependent  Children  in  their  own  Home. 

At  the  1922  executive  meeting  the  com- 
mittee voted  to  continue  its  study  on  stand- 
ards of  administration  begun  the  previous 
year  (Federal  Children's  Bureau  Publica- 
tion 109)  along  lines  of  health,  education, 
housing,  recreation,  household  equipment, 
etc.  Realizing,  however,  the  necessity  for 
the  orderly  and  scientific  gathering,  classi- 
fication and  interpretation  of  data,  it  has 
requested  the  federal  Children's  Bureau  to 
make  such  studies  with  the  cooperation  of 
the  committee,  and  has  suggested  that  the 
first  investigations  cover  health,  housing 
and  educational  standards. 

Illegitimacy 

THE  annual  Intercity  Conference  on 
Illegitimacy  was  held  in  Washington 
on  May  19.  Mrs.  Ada  Eliot  Sheffield  gave 
a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  Boston 
Research  Bureau  on  Social  Casework,  of 
which  she  is  director.  Professor  Ernst 
Freund  of  Chicago  followed  with  an  inter- 
esting statement  of  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Uniform  Laws  relative  to  the 
uniform  illegitimacy  act.  He  made  a 
strong  point  of  the  need  of  recognition  by 
social  workers  of  the  legal  profession's 
hesitancy  in  accepting  new  codes  dealing 
with  illegitimacy,  and  of  patience  and  dili- 
gence in  setting  up  standards  for  legisla- 
tion that  will  be  supported  both  by  the  bar 
and  the  community. 

Mrs.  Edith  Baylor  of  Boston,  the  third 
speaker,  dwelt  on  the  need  of  individual- 
izing treatment.  Good  casework  must  be 
done,  she  pointed  out,  not  alone  with  the 
mothers,  but  with  the  fathers  as  well.  Wil- 
liam Hodson  gave  a  resume  of  the  experi- 
ence of  Minnesota  in  enforcing  the  law 
providing  for  the  support  of  children  of 
unmarried  mothers. 

The  Child  Welfare  Groups 

TPHE  Child  Welfare  League  of  America 
A  this  year,  as  last,  held  joint  program 
meetings  with  the  National  Children's 
Home  and  Welfare  Association.  One  of 
the  sessions  was  given  up  to  a  discussion 
of  Social  Case  Diagnosis  in  Children's 
Work,  at  which  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Holland,  of 
the  Denver  Child  Welfare  Bureau,  and 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Megee,  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Children's  Aid  Society,  Philadelphia, 
read  papers.  Children's  Work  in  Rural 
Communities  and  The  Relation  Between 
Public  and  Private  Child-Caring  Agencies 
each  had  one  session.  At  one  of  the  even- 
ing sessions  Albert  H.  Stoneman,  state  su- 
perintendent of  the  Michigan  Children's 
Aid  Society,  gave  a  very  interesting  analy- 
sis of  the  principles  on  which  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state-wide  plan  of  the  Michigan 
Children's  Aid  Society  was  built. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  league, 
the  new  Committee  on  Group  Movements 
in  Child  Care  told  of  the  work  it  was  un- 
detaking  in  assisting  fraternal  orders,  re- 
ligious societies,  civic  clubs,  and  other  or- 
ganizations in  developing  their  interest  in 
child  welfare  along  helpful  lines.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  American  Legion,  the 
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Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen,  certai 
religious  organizations,  and  many  othei 
are  considering  various  plans  to  spend  mi 
lions  of  money  in  the  care  of  children,  tl: 
organization  of  this  committee  was  cor 
sidered  opportune. 

The    league    reported    a    membership    r 
about  one  hundred  organizations  in  Amei 
ica  and  Canada.     During  the  past  year 
held  three  regional  conferences.    It  has  se 
eral  others  projected. 

The  Conference  on  Child  Welfare  Le 
lation    held   two   meetings   in   Washingt 
during  the  National  Conference  week,  wit 
William  Hodson,  chief  of  the  Division 
Child  Welfare  Legislation   of  the   Rus 
Sage   Foundation,  presiding. 

Recent  Progress  in  Child  Welfare  Legi 
lation  was  outlined  by  C.  L.  Young,  Bi 
marck,  N.  D.,  who  was  chairman  of  th 
Children's  Code  Commission  of  that  stati 
and  James  Hoge  Ricks,  judge  of  the  Juve 
nile  Court  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  who  wa 
a  member  of  a  similar  commission.  I 
both  states  children's  bureaus  were  set  u 
in  the  welfare  departments,  but  in  Virgin! 
provision  was  also  made  for  county  board 
of  public  welfare.  The  work  and  juris 
diction  of  the  Juvenile  Court  was  strength 
ened  in  both  states.  The  uniform  illegiti 
macy  law  was  passed  in  North  Dakota 
with  the  idea  of  supplanting  the  law  passe 
in  1917,  modeled  after  certain  provisions  o 
the  Norwegian  Castberg  Law.  It  is  not  a 
all  clear,  however,  that  the  law  of  191 
is  no  longer  on  the  statute  books. 

At  a  later  meeting  Frances  Ingranc 
chairman  of  the  Kentucky  Children's  Cod 
Commission,  spoke  on  The  Advantages  of 
Permanent  Child  Welfare  Commissiot 
George  A.  Hall,  executive  secretary  of  th 
New  York  Children's  Code  Commissioi 
told  of  some  of  the  difficulties  encounter* 
in  securing  proper  consideration  for  chili 
welfare  measures,  and  Emma  O.  Lundber; 
of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau  gave  gooi 
advice  on  the  organizing  of  commission) 
so  that  they  may  accomplish  their  worl 
with  least  loss  of  time  and  effort.  Hast 
ings  H.  Hart  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda 
tion,  summed  up  the  application  of  all  the* 
lessons  to  future  work. 


Day  Nurseries 

WHAT  mental  equipment  should  th 
child  possess  when  he  arrives  for  hi 
first  day  at  school?  This  topic,  under  th 
heading  of  Desirable  Attainments  for  th 
Child  of  Five,  was  presented  at  the  Da; 
Nursery  session  of  the  National  Conferenc 
of  Social  Work  in  Washington  by  Di 
Agnes  L.  Rogers,  professor  of  education  a 
Goucher  College,  Baltimore. 

It  is  the  experience  of  most  primar; 
teachers,  Dr.  Rogers  said,  that  the  averag< 
child  entering  school  has  only  a  meage: 
intellectual  equipment  and  is  frequent!; 
handicapped  by  an  accumulation  of  ba< 
habits;  nursery  schools  both  in  this  countr 
and  abroad  have  demonstrated  that  hi 
might  enter  with  much  fuller  powers. 

Dr.  Rogers  presented  a  tentative  list  o 
sixty-seven  "  desirable  behavior  acquisi- 
tions "  for  children  of  pre-school  age,  di- 
vided into  health  habits,  skills,  intellectua 
habits,  social-moral  habits,  and  emotiona 
habits. 

Professor  Mary  S.  Rose  of  the  Depart- 
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uent  of  Nutrition  of  Teachers  College,  Co- 
Itjmbia  University,  spoke  on  The  Children's 
.ight  to  Good  Food  and  outlined  a  model 
;iet  for  the  five-year-old,  "  in  which  milk 
iiay  well  furnish  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
liel  value.  Spinach,  carrots,  peas,  cab- 
•age  and  tomatoes  should  be  in  every 
'*  jild's  'repertoire.' " 

*  The    community    relations    of    the    day 
jursery  should  be  one  of  the  next  develop- 
!  lents   of  day  nursery  work,   according  to 
tlrs.  Helen  G.  Tyson,  of  Pittsburgh,  for- 
Iierly  head  of  the  Hospital  Social  Service 
!  epartment  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
linia  and  first  state  supervisor  of  mothers' 
"  insions    in    Pennsylvania,    who    discussed 
I  'he  Present  Status  of  the  Day  Nursery  in 
lie  Field  of  Child  Welfare.     In  the  case 
E  large   families,  those   of  four   or  more 
lildren   of   nursery   age,   Mrs.   Tyson  be- 
eves that  it  would  be  not  only  wiser  but 
iOre  economical  for  the  nursery  to  make  a 
rant  to  the  mother  so  that  she  might  re- 
am  at  home   and  care   for  her  children 
srself,  but  in  the  case  of  smaller  families, 
«  nursery  is  the  best  solution.    Mrs.  Ty- 
refuted  the  accusation  that  day  nurser- 
l  send  mothers  into  industry. 

Visiting  Teachers 

rHE  aim  of  society — and  therefore  the 
aim  of  the  teaching  of  the  school — is 
•mplete  living.  This  idea  underlay  the 
listence  of  many  speakers  at  the  Visiting 
eacher  meetings  that  the  school  needs  to 
MW  the  whole  child.  A  full  understand- 
ig  of  the  child  is  necessary  in  order  to 
•epare  him  for  society,  yet — although  vis- 


iting teachers  are  employed  here  and  there 
— the  schools  by  and  large  are  "  wofully 
ignorant  of  what  goes  on  in  the  homes  and 
back  alleys  of  the  community,"  as  Joseph 
K.  Hart  said. 

To  deal  successfully  with  its  present  com- 
plex problems,  the  school  must  share  the 
spirit  and  vision  of  social  work.  Dr.  Ber- 
nard Glueck  advocated  a  change  in  class- 
room attitude.  The  teacher's  success  in 
class  management,  he  believes,  is  depend- 
ent on  her  personality  as  well  as  her  train- 
ing. Her  satisfactions  or  dissatisfactions 
with  life  are  reflected  in  her  attitude  to- 
ward the  child.  A  happy  home  and  school 
background  helps  to  keep  her  free  from  the 
authoritativeness  which  stirs  the  child's 
resentment  against  "  fool  rules."  Dr. 
Glueck  pleaded  for  a  class  atmosphere  of 
cheerfulness,  confidence  and  fairness,  a 
sense  of  proportion,  and  a  personal  study 
of  each  child.  He  would  go  further,  and 
substitute  in  the  training  schools  the  newer 
contributions  of  psycho-analysis  and  studies 
in  actual  human  relationships  for  hypo- 
thetical theories  of  the  juvenile  brain  as 
they  originate  in  the  adult  mind. 

Other  speakers,  while  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  personality  in  teacher  and 
visiting  teacher,  proposed  changes  in  train- 
ing courses  to  include  sociology  and  meth- 
ods of  social  casework;  and  an  avoidance 
rather  than  a  healing  of  the  gap  between 
home  and  school  through  mutual  visitation 
and  give  and  take  of  the  best  each  has  to 
offer. 

It  was  brought  out  that  since  prevention 
is  better  than  adjustment,  and  since  the 
percentage  of  successes  in  social  casework 


among  juveniles  is  far  greater  than  among 
adults,  the  responsibility  to  prepare  for 
complete  living  naturally  rests  with  the 
school.  It  was  felt  that  the  visiting  teach- 
er's studies  of  individual  children  and 
groups  of  children,  and  her  understanding 
of  the  forces  in  the  community  that  affect 
the  child  for  good  or  evil,  are  aiding  the 
school  to  adjust  itself  to  the  child's  social 
needs,  and  to  function  more  successfully  in 
teaching  social  ideals  and  social  controls. 

Travelers  Aid 

IN  six  busy  sessions  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Travelers  Aid  Societies 
adopted  the  report  of  its  reorganization 
committee  appointed  to  consider  the  Fos- 
dick-Jones  survey  of  the  association  and  of 
Travelers  Aid  problems  (see  The  Survey, 
Feb.  15,  1923)  ;  authorized  annual  charter- 
ing of  local  societies  by  the  national  associa- 
tion and  increase  of  local  dues,  in  by-laws 
which  were  recommended  by  the  reor- 
ganization committee;  approved  a  $75,000 
budget  for  1924  and  agreed  that  as  local 
societies  they  would  endeavor  to  contribute 
in  each  city  not  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the 
local  budget  for  national  work ;  adopted  the 
report  of  the  association  on  Inter-City  Re- 
sponsibilities of  Travelers  Aid  Societies, 
the  report  defining  standard  practices  in 
dealing  with  travelers  going  from  one  city 
to  another  in  care  of  Travelers  Aid  Socie- 
ties; heard  addresses  from  representatives 
of  the  two  national  bodies  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  which  supervise  and  coordinate 
Travelers  Aid  work  in  that  country,  from 
the  president  of  the  Washington  Travelers 
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Aid  Society  and  from  W.  W.  Husband, 
Commissioner  of  Immigration;  listened  to 
reports  of  the  year's  work  of  the  national 
association ;  discussed  the  relation  of  boards 
and  staffs  in  local  societies  and  elected  offi- 
cers and  directors. 

Owing  to  the  great  interest  in  the  reor- 
ganization plans  an  extra  business  session 
•was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  national  policy,  particu- 
larly that  of  giving  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Travelers  Aid  Societies  authority  to 
charter  local  societies. 

The  decision  in  this  matter,  adopted 
unanimously  after  prolonged  debate  and 
initial  opposition  by  some  societies  to  the 
reorganization  committee's  recommendation, 
is  regarded  by  national  association  leaders 
as  marking  greater  recognition  of  the  inter- 
city and  national  character  of  Travelers 
Aid  service  and  the  beginning  of  an  era  of 
closer  cooperation  between  local  Travelers 
Aid  societies. 

During  the  conference  an  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  American  Red  Cross  by 
which  the  latter  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Travelers  Aid  Societies  will  under- 
take to  be  more  specifically  helpful  to  each 
other  through  their  local  affiliated  units. 
The  Red  Cross,  through  its  local  chapters, 
will  assist  the  National  Association  of 
Travelers  Aid  Societies  to  secure  service 
for  travelers  in  places  to  which  Travelers 
Aid  organization  has  not  yet  reached  »r 
where  it  may  be  too  small  to  support  pro- 
fessional service  for  travelers. 

The  International  Institutes 

AT,  the  fifth  annual  conference  on  In- 
ternational Institute  Work,  called  by 
the  National  Department  for  Work  with 
Foreign-Born  Women  of  the  Young  Wom- 
en's Christian  Association,  there  were  ap- 
proximately one  hundred  delegates  from 
thirty-three  cities,  including  volunteers  and 
employed  staff,  both  American  and  for- 
eign-born. The  delegates  represented  all 
sections  of  the  country,  and  reflected 
American,  Polish,  Armenian,  Czecho-Slo- 
vakian,  Russian,  Italian,  Mexican,  Dutch, 
Syrian  and  German  thought 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  International  Institute  as  an 
expression  of  the  liberal,  international 
•pirit  of  America  in  relation  to  the  foreign- 
born  people  toward  whom  there  still  exists 
§uch  a  vast  amount  of  prejudice.  Some 
hours  on  the  technique  of  administration, 
organization,  and  the  use  of  equipment,  led 
up  to  the  address  on  Present  Trends  in 
Immigration  by  the  Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration. 

The  second  day  dealt  with  the  casework 
aspect  of  institute  work  and  cooperation 
with  other  agencies.  This,  of  course,  led 
the  discussion  around  the  world  in  the  de- 
velopment of  International  Migration 
Service  and  its  inter-country  uniform  serv- 
ice to  migrants,  of  which  the  institutes  in 
the  United  States  are  one  terminus. 

The  group  work  side  of  foreign  -  born 
social  service  was  discussed  on  the  third 
day.  There  was  an  analysis  of  the  group 
experience  which  migrants  of  different 
nations  bring  with  them,  and  discussion  of 
the  technique  of  program  building  out  of 
these  personal,  or  racial,  or  class  experi- 
ences, with  reference  especially  to  the  shy 
immigrant  woman. 


THE    SURVEY 

Three  or  four  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
from  the  conference:  First,  that  the  na- 
tional and  international  continuity  of  the 
International  Institute  work  has  proved  of 
extraordinary  strength,  that  it  is  solving 
the  problem  of  the  immigrant,  and  is  de- 
veloping international  good  will  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  social  service  groups 
of  several  countries  on  each  individual 
case.  Second,  that  there  is  a  growing 
group  consciousness  and  a  professional  ap- 
preciation of  their  specialized  training 
among  nationality  workers.  Third,  that  it 
is  possible  to  define  the  field  of  the  Insti- 
tute as  partly  a  casework  agency,  and  to 
limit  the  kind  and  degree  of  social  prob- 
lems for  which  it  retains  major  responsi- 
bility. Lastly,  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  group  work  among  foreign  people, 
whether  for  educational  or  social  purposes, 
must  recognize  group  experience  in  the  old 
country,  and  consciously  try  to  make  the 
American  social  environment  a  satisfying 
substitute  for  it. 

Immigration 

THE  Conference  on  Immigration  Policy 
held  two  well  attended  meetings  at 
Washington.  The  current  economic  aspects 
of  immigration  and  proposed  legislation 
were  discussed  at  the  first  of  these  by  J.  H. 
Friedel,  of  the  National  Industrial  Confer- 
ence Board;  C.  T.  Bridgeman,  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Episcopal  Church; 
and  Mrs.  Edith  Terry  Bremer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Foreign-born  Women,  National 
Board,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  recent  survey  of 
America's  labor  supply  made  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board  as  of 
April  15,  1923,  was  reported  upon  by  Mr. 
Friedel.  The  investigation  showed  that 
2,286  industries  employing  874,000  men  re- 
ported an  average  of  3.6  per  cent  of  their 
available  jobs  unfilled  because  of  lack  of 
labor.  In  view  of  the  many  reports  that 
there  is  a  serious  labor  shortage  this  figure 
is  surprisingly  small.  The  many  diverse 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  Congress 
when  immigration  bills  were  up  for  dis- 
cussion were  outlined  by  Mr.  Bridgeman. 
Mrs.  Bremer  explained  the  significance  of 
the  various  devices  to  effect  restriction  and 
selection  employed  in  writing  immigration 
legislation. 

The  luncheon  meeting  took  up  some  of 
the  biological  and  sociological  aspects  of 
the  presence  of  foreign-born  groups  in 
America,  with  Professor  Raymond  Pearl  of 
Johns  Hopkins  and  Professor  Herbert  Miller 
of  Oberlin  as  speakers. 

Professor  Pearl,  treating  immigration 
from  the  biological  viewpoint,  showed  that 
the  immigrant  has  succeeded  very  well  in 
adapting  himself  physically  to  our  American 
life,  but  has  had  some  difficulty  socially. 
This  social  difficulty  he  felt  was  easily 
controllable  as  it  arose  from  our  failure 
properly  to  understand  or  evaluate  the  im- 
migrant. He  said  that  there  was  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  the  immigrant  was  of 
inferior  stock ;  indeed  his  very  presence  here 
was  evidence  of  selection  for  a  certain  type 
of  superiority. 

Professor  Miller  took  pains  to  differen- 
tiate between  the  scientists  who  were  study- 
ing immigration  and  the  pseudo-scientists 
who  claimed  so  much  the  attention  of  the 
general  public  and  Congressional  com- 
mittees. The  fallacies  in  a  recent  Congres- 
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sional  committee  report  on  America1 
Modern  Melting  Pot  were  mentioned  as  a 
illustration  of  how  facts  can  be  misreac 
Professor  Miller  pleaded  for  a  happie 
method  of  studying  the  immigrant,  dwell 
ing  on  the  broad  bond  of  common  huma 
interests  which  should  draw  together  th 
native  and  foreign-born. 

Ernest  Greenwood,  America's  unofficb 
member  of  the  International  Labor  Offic 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  a  member  c 
the  C.  I.  P.,  turned  the  discussion  in  con 
elusion  to  the  subject  of  projected  immigra 
tion  legislation,  outlining  the  new  idea  tha 
the  "  quota "  will  hereafter  be  figured  o 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  naturalize 
each  nationality. 

Publicity  Persons 

ttXTITHAT  we  need  is  to  be  concretf 
VV  Social  workers  must  have  concret 
heads,"  said  the  social  worker.  And  th 
city  editor  replied,  "  You  don't  need  'en 
you're  born  with  'em." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Committee  on  Put 
licity  Methods  in  Social  Work  certainly  01 
fered  a  concrete  program  to  some  bur 
dreds  of  aspiring  social  work  publicists  < 
Washington  last  week. 

What's  the  matter  with  your  printe 
matter?  This  was  the  subject  of  tw 
"  clinics  "  at  which  the  leaflets,  folders,  ca 
cards  and  posters  of  some  two  score  c 
health,  family,  church  and  communit 
chest  organizations  were  stethescoped,  S 
rayed  and  diagnosed.  "Lay-out" — typog 
raphy,  color,  illustrations,  etc. — was  dii 
cussed  by  Professor  Frank  Alvah  Parsoi 
and  Douglas  McMurtrie.  "  Copy  " — su 
ject  matter — was  handled  by  Professor  '. 
J.  Kilduff  and  Dr.  Charles  Stelzle.  / 
piece  by  piece  the  printed  matter  was  ani 
lyzed,  the  audience  must  have  learned  ui 
forgetable  lessons  in  a  sounder,  moi 
effective  use  of  type,  illustration,  color  con 
bination  and  text. 

Similarly  motion  pictures  of  social  woi 
were  shown  and  constructively  criticize 
Appeal  letters,  house  organs  and  public! 
"  stunts "  were  also  immersed  in  a  critic 
discussion  bath. 

One  session  was  devoted  to  a  demonstr 
tion  of  a  speakers'  bureau  in  operation,  at 
speakers  in  action.  The  audience  w: 
asked  to  imagine  itself  successively  an  a 
sembly  of  eighth  grade  public  school  chi 
dren,  chamber  of  commerce  membe 
gathered  at  a  weekly  luncheon,  a  woman 
club,  a  labor  union,  and  the  members  of 
children's  aid  society  in  annual  meetin 

In  its  determination  to  blaze  new  tra 
in  presenting  its  subject  matter  the  commi 
tee  offered  at  .its  final  session  a  clever  on 
act  play  entitled,  Blue  Penciled,  whi< 
showed  some  of  the  ways  in  which  soci 
workers  can  get  more  and  better  newsp 
per  publicity.  The  scene,  laid  in  the  ed 
torial  rooms  of  the  Zenith  City  Clario 
revealed  Leon  Whipple,  of  the  Departme 
of  Journalism,  New  York  University, 
the  role  of  editor;  Arthur  P.  Kellogg, 
The  Survey,  as  copy  reader,  and  Kathe 
ine  Z.  Wells,  of  the  New  York  Tube 
culosis  Association,  as  a  social  worker. 

Among  the  many  words  of  practic 
counsel  which  the  editor,  Mr.  Whippi 
offered  to  the  social  worker,  perhaps  no: 
were  more  important  than  these:  "I  wi 
social  workers  would  spend  more  tin 
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nalyzing   and   interpreting  their  facts   to 

*e  outsiders  can  see  what  they  all  mean. 

/c  aren't  specialists  and  we  don't  under- 

and.     When  they  make  things  clear  and 

rivid,  they'll  get  a  lot  more  space     .     .     . 

"jnd  lack  of  a  sense  of  humor  kills  many  a 

*iance  for  these  folks.  .  .  .     We've  got  to 

'rint    the    good    stuff,    whether    it's    about 

'•ime  or  social  work." 


The  Follies 

'j^»  VERYTHING  was  bigger  at  Washing- 

<-i    ton — including  the  Follies.     At  one  of 

|  ic  publicity  group  meetings  Frank  Alvah 

arsons  remarked  sternly  to  the  assembled 

>cial  workers:  "  If  you  are  really  as  seri- 

as  as  you  look,  God  help  the  world."  The 

jollies  proved   that   they   weren't.     There 

&  ere  some  serious  attempts  to  be  funny,  of 

thurse — there   always   are.     But  two  thou- 

limd  tired  social  workers  shouted  their  ap- 

\  roval  of  the  five  acts  and  stayed  long  after 

idnight  to  see  them  all. 
i.  It  was  a  regular  theater  and  everything. 
iii Twenty  Buckeye  belles — and  a  few  men" 
jj-led  by  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Fred  C.  Croxton, 
rformed  as  a  "  kitchen  cabinet  orchestra." 
elso  and  Parsons  and  Miss  Barnes  gave 
authentic  Boston  Irish  rendition  of  The 
'orlchouse  Ward.    Elwood  Street  extracted 
ommunity     Chestnuts     from     his     troupe, 
are   Tousley    and   Alice    Standish    Buell 
ere  irreverent  and  musical  through  a  va- 
ed  act  which  toyed  lightly  with  the  great 
id  rose  to  its  climax  in  an  amusing  Gal- 
gher  and  Shean  duet.     And  if  anything 
social  work  is  funnier  than  Phil  Jacobs' 
ealth    Fairy   stunt — a   light-footed    figure 
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capering  about  the  stage  in  white  flannels 
and  pink  tarleton,  bawling  nonsense  ditties 
in  a  resonant  bass — we  challenge  the  1924 
committee  to  produce  it.  The  Routzahns 
and  George  Bedinger  were  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  an  ambitious  and  successful  per- 
formance. 

Federations  and  Councils 

AT  the  luncheon  which  opened  the  ses- 
sions of  the  American  Association  for 
Community  Organization,  it  speedily  be- 
came apparent  that  community  chests  are 
now  basing  their  right  to  continued  exist- 
ence on  accomplishments  other  than  merely 
raising  money  for  their  participating  agen- 
cies. Practically  every  one  of  the  sixty-five 
federations  reporting  found  not  a  little  to 
say  on  the  side  of  non-financial  achieve- 
ments. 

For  example,  the  delegate  from  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  where  the  welfare  federation 
had  its  inception  two  years  ago  in  the 
local  chamber  of  commerce,  thought  its  im- 
portant accomplishment  was  not  the  $3.81 
per  capita  raised  in  its  recent  campaign, 
but  "  the  merger  of  nursing  service  for- 
merly handled  by  two  agencies;  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Traveler's  Aid  Society,  the 
organization  of  an  extension  course  in  so- 
cial service,  and  the  successful  clearing  of 
Christmas  giving  through  a  Christmas 
'  mother.' " 

The  same  constructive  note  was  main- 
tained—or at  least  attempted — in  the  five 
afternoon  sessions  that  followed.  Technical 
details  were  less  in  evidence  than  such 
questions  as  How  can  the  community  chest 
vitalize  community  social  work  by  securing 
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active,  continuing,  personal  participation  in 
the  work  of  individual  agencies?  The  con- 
clusion was  that  federated  financing,  by 
freeing  the  agency  executive  of  the  burden 
of  money  raising,  gives  him  an  unexam- 
pled opportunity  for  enlisting  the  interest 
of  thoughtful  people  in  the  work  of  his  par- 
ticular agency,  without  regard  to  the  size 
of  their  monetary  contribution.  Capital 
accounts  and  building  fund  campaigns  and 
their  relation  to  community  chest  cam- 
paigns were  discussed  during  one  entire 
afternoon;  the  conclusion  was  that  the  "city 
plan  for  social  work  "  requires  the  collect- 
ive rather  than  the  individualistic  approach 
to  the  question  of  new  buildings  for  social 
agencies. 

The  essentials  of  permanent  success  for 
a  financial  federation  of  social  agencies  re- 
ceived consideration  and,  curiously  enough, 
not  one  of  the  speakers  thought  that  suc- 
cess in  raising  the  annual  budget  was  the 
first  essential.  The  holding  of  public  con- 
fidence through  educational  work  all  the 
year  round,  it  was  agreed,  is  the  rock  upon 
which  the  success  of  the  federation  must  be 
built.  Success  or  failure  in  raising  the 
combined  budget  is  not  a  cause,  but  an 
effect  of  public  understanding. 

The  Settlements 

LIKE  all  the  other  conferences  of  "kin- 
dred groups "  at  Washington  that  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Settlements  had 
an  unusually  large  attendance;  and  this  in 
itself  gave  color,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
direction  to  the  discussions.  The  book  re- 
cently published  by  Robert  A.  Woods  and 
Albert  J.  Kennedy  has  given  a  new  stimu- 


Give  a  Wasted  Half  Hour  to  Reading 


There  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  waste  at 
least  a  half  hour  a  day.  Yet  we  keep  on  com- 
plaining that  we  have  no  time  to  read. 

Reading — constant,  habitual  reading — is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  be  more  than  hack 
workers. 

Porter  Lee  says:  "  No  matter  what  your 
work  is,  these  three  things  are  essential: 
Knowledge,  Skill  and  the  Philosophy  of  Life 
which  comes  only  from  reflection." 

The  reflection  which  comes  in  the  peace  of 
the  evening — after  reading  a  good  book  or 
magazine — is  what  makes  your  work  more 
than  a  job. 

So,  give  a  wasted  half  hour  to  reading. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  start.  When  you  are 
planning  your  vacation,  plan  for  a  book  a 
week. 

Here  are  the  twenty  best  sellers  (in  order  of 
preference)  at  the  Survey  Bookstall  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work.  But,  if 
what  you  want  isn't  on  this  list  we  will  gladly 
get  it  for  you.  Prices  are  the  regular  retail 
prices.  We  pay  postage. 


Twenty  Best  Sellers  at  National  Conferences 

What   Is  Professional  Social  Work— Halbert $1.50 

The  Mind  in  the  Making — Robinson 2.50 

Child  Training — Patri 2.00 

Adventures  in  Social  Welfare — Johnson 3.00 

Children  Astray — Drucker  «c  Hexlcr 3.60 

The  Unadjusted  Girl — Thomas 3.OO 

Human   Nature  and  Conduct — Dewey 2.25 

Layman's  Handbook  of  Medicine— Cabot 3.OO 

Sex   and   Common   Sense — Royden 2.50 

The  Kingdom  of  Evils — Southard  &  Jarrett 6.50 

Social  Work — Cabot   2.00 

The   Family   and   its  Members — Spencer 2.00 

Mental  Conflicts  and  Misconduct — Healy 3.00 

Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene — White 2.00 

The  Hobo — Anderson    2.50 

A  Friend  at  Court — Stern 2.OO 

The   Child's   Unconscious   Mind — Lay 2.00 

Mental   Hygiene  of  Childhood — White 1.35 

The    Community — Lindeman    1.60 

The  Russian  Immigrant — Davis 1.50 

| TEAR  OFF  AND  MAIL 

Survey  Book  Department, 

112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York  City 

Please  send  me  the  following  books   (postpaid)  : 


I   enclose   $ in   payment    (or)    Bill   me  on 


Name.  .  . 
Address. 


(date) 
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lus  to  the  consideration  of  both  principles 
and  their  practical  applications.  The  older 
neighborhood  workers  found  a  crowd  of 
younger  fellow  workers  anxious  to  help 
them  formulate  methods  of  meeting  the 
newer  tendencies  in  social  organization  or 
find  ways  out  of  specific  difficulties  arising 
from  a  changed  attitude  toward  settlements. 
Thus  there  was  eager  participation  in  the 
discussions  both  of  the  general  and  the 
group  meetings.  Two  topics  may  be  said 
to  have  predominated  in  the  conference 
— seemingly  little  related  but  in  reality 
arising  from  the  same  need  for  reorientation 
in  neighborhood  work;  the  settlement 
in  its  relation  to  other  forms  of  com- 
munity organization,  and  the  development 
of  the  art-educational  work  of  settlements. 

An  admirable  exhibit  of  the  products  of 
settlement  classes  in  arts  and  crafts  illus- 
trated that  side  of  the  work.  On  the  growth 
of  music  schools  and  settlements,  a  report 
by  Janet  D.  Schenck  has  just  been  published 
by  the  federation,  and  a  number  of  sessions 
devoted  to  that  subject  were  happily  con- 
cluded with  an  inspiring  address  by  Harold 
Bauer  and  a  recital  by  Bauer  and  Gabrilo- 
witch.  Thomas  Surette,  who  has  done  so 
much,  both  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, to  demonstrate  correct  methods  of 
teaching  musical  appreciation  and  perform- 
ance, attacked  the  chief  obstacles  to  the 
American  people's  larger  share  in  musical 
culture — obstacles  raised  by  the  illusive 
educational  ideals  of  the  community  "  sing  " 
and  by  the  commercial  exploitation  of  nat- 
ural taste  for  good  music.  To  bring  real 
music  back  into  the  homes  of  the  people, 
the  prevailing  notion  of  what  is  popular 
must  be  abandoned ;  and  there  must  be  an 
honest  sharing  of  genuine  musical  tastes. 
This,  of  course,  goes  right  back  to  the  orig- 
inal conception  of  the  settlement's  func- 
tioning and  therefore  linked  up  the  discus- 
sions of  the  music  group  with  those  bearing 
on  the  relation  of  settlements  to  community 
centers  and  other  types  of  neighborhood 
organization. 

Robert  A.  Woods  pointed  out  that  the 
neighborhood  as  a  unit  in  the  carrying  out 
of  social  programs  is  every  year  becoming 
more  clearly  recognized,  not  only  in  the 
sessions  of  the  National  Conference  but  also 
by  the  increase  and  growth  of  national  or- 
ganizations for  the  purpose  of  fostering 
community  and  neighborhood  work.  Leroy 
E.  Bowman,  secretary  of  the  National  Com- 
munity Center  Association,  gave  the  results 
of  recent  studies  of  community  organiza- 
tion and  analyzed  the  advantages  and  lim- 
itations of  many  types  of  so-called  demo- 
cratic organization,  such  as  school  centers, 
which  have  not  altogether  fulfilled  the 
hopes  placed  in  them  by  their  promoters 
during  the  recent  period  of  enthusiasm. 
Mrs.  V.  G.  Simkhovitch,  in  a  masterly  expo- 
sition of  settlement  purposes  and  methods 
in  the  midst  of  these  newer  types,  encour- 
aged the  delegates  to  take  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  settlement's  present  and  future 
opportunities.  The  adjustment  of  conflicting 
movements  in  a  community  requires  exactly 
the  part  which  settlements  have  tradition- 
ally played,  and  requires  even  more  today 
that  we  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
psychological  approach  to  community  prob- 
lems. 

Many  talks  with  delegates  to  this  con- 
ference have  convinced  the  writer  that  the 


characteristic  objective  of  settlement  work 
still  is  frequently  lost  sight  of;  that  the 
cultural  and  ethical  aims  of  settlements  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  aim  of  democratic 
self-expression,  as  fostered  in  community 
centers,  while  they  can  and  should  be  har- 
monized, must  be  kept  distinct  unless  both 
are  to  suffer  from  vagueness  of  purpose. 
After  all,  it  is  personal  influence  and  lead- 
ership, not  the  running  of  big  institutional 
activities,  that  still  counts  for  most  in 
neighborhood  work;  and,  rightly  explained, 
the  functioning  of  the  settlement  will  re- 
gain its  appeal  to  the  finest  elements  among 
our  young  college  graduates  and  others, 
which  in  some  communities  it  seems  to  have 
lost. 

Hospital  Social  Workers 

OVER  three  hundred  hospital  social 
workers  attended  the  fifth  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of 
Hospital  Social  Workers — the  largest  and 
most  enthusiastic  in  its  history. 

Many  of  the  discussions  emphasized  the 
importance  of  training  personnel.  M.  An- 
toinette Cannon,  speaking  on  the  future  of 
hospital  social  service,  urged  that  hospital 
social  workers  be  given  more  training  and 
better  understanding  of  social  diagnosis 
and  treatment  and  a  broader  conception  of 
the  relative  place  of  hospital  social  service. 

There  is  space  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  papers  read.  Mile.  Noufflard's  account 
of  hospital  social  service  in  Paris  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  general  health  report. 
Miss  Cummings  of  New  York,  reporting  on 
a  study  of  the  results  of  convalescent  treat- 
ment of  one  hundred  neuro-psychiatric  pa- 
tients in  New  York,  declared  that  the  con- 
valescent home  with  good  social  service 
coordination  is  the  most  dynamic  agent  to 
promote  the  clinic  work.  Dr.  Frank- 
wood  E.  Williams  sketched  the  history  of 
psychiatric  social  work,  tracing  its  origin 
not  to  follow-up  work  in  state  hospitals  but 
to  casework  at  such  institutions  as  the  Bos- 
ton Psychopathic,  the  neurological  clinic  of 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  and 
the  Phipps  Clinic  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital. 

Dr.  William  Healy,  director  of  the  Judge 
Baker  Foundation  in  Boston,  defined  the 
present-day  psychiatric  approach  as  the  at- 
tempt to  study  relationships  of  cause  to 
effect — first  the  relationships  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  individual  to  his  resultant  con- 
duct, second  the  influence  of  environment 
on  his  inner  life.  The  therapy  should  con- 
sist of  the  modifications  of  the  inner  life  and 
the  outer  circumstances  for  the  better  ad- 
justment of  the  individual. 

Dr.  Thomas  V.  Moore,  professor  of 
psychology  in  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  drew  a  sharp  contrast  between 
the  viewpoint  of  such  psychiatrists  as  Freud 
and  Jung  and  the  viewpoint  of  the  expo- 
nents of  a  thoughtful  Christianity  when 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  a  patient 
suffering  from  a  psychogenic  mental  dis- 
order. 

The  subject  Children  in  Industry  gave 
Dr.  Francis  L.  Dunham,  psychiatrist  con- 
sultant to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Statis- 
tics, Baltimore,  an  opportunity  to  put 
forward  an  interesting  point  of  view  in 
regard  to  what  is  commonly  called  "child 
labor."  Dr.  Dunham  found  a  number  of 
fallacies  ia  the  customary  attitude. 


Episcopal  Social  Service 

AN  interested  attendance  reaching 
high  as  two  hundred  marked  the 
national  conference  of  the  Social  Se 
Workers  of  the  Protestant  Episcop 
Church.  This  conference  makes  no  resol 
tions.  It  is  purely  an  exchange  of  idea 
No  action  was  taken  that  officially  repr 
sents  the  mind  of  those  present,  but  certa 
topics  stand  out  as  having  commanded  tl 
most  interest  and  provoked  the  most  di 
cussion. 

Institutions. — One  topic  was  the  relatic 
of  the  church  to  institutions.  A  moveme 
was  begun  which  will  in  some  way  cor 
bine  the  church  hospitals  in  an  associate 
having  as  its  object  the  support  of  commc 
minimum  standards  projected  by  the  Ame 
ican  Hospital  Association,  the  discussion  • 
ways  and  means  of  financing,  and  simil 
aspects  of  the  common  welfare. 

Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer,  of  the  Amei 
can  Social  Hygiene  Association,  made 
vivid  survey  of  jail  conditions.  Her  a 
dress  will  prove  of  great  help  in  commen 
ing  the  suggestion  of  the  National  Depai 
ment  that  the  American  jail  be  the  soci 
service  project  for  the  coming  year. 

Coordination. — It  was  generally  agrei 
that  the  church  is  greatly  in  need  of  a  cor 
plete  survey  of  its  social  service  agenci 
and  resources.  Steps  were  taken  towa: 
the  accomplishment  of  such  a  survey. 

Welfare  Legislation. — Canon  S.  G.  Du 
seath,  of  Newark,  presented  an  interestii 
story  of  what  the  diocese  of  Newark  h 
been  able  to  do  in  supporting  legislatii 
when  welfare  is  involved. 

Education. — It  was  shown  that  in  fifte 
Episcopal  institutions  preparing  for  the  mi 
istry  a  forward  step  is  in  prospect  in  gre< 
er  emphasis  on  social  service.  Requir 
and  elective  courses,  affiliation  with  soci 
service  schools,  and  clinical  work  are  bei; 
stressed.  During  the  coming  summer,  I 
cial  service  will  be  emphasized  in  the  sui 
mer  schools  of  church  workers,  he 
throughout  the  country.  In  thirty  of  th« 
schools  at  least  one  course  will  be  given 
social  service. 

The  conference  closed  with  an  inspiri 
address  by  Senator  Pepper  who  urged  t 
gospel  of  trust  and  understanding  as  t 
basis  not  only  of  social  work  but  of  all  i 
lations,  individual,  national  and  intern 
tional,  if  any  good  thing  is  to  result. 

The  Bookshelf 

LET  him  who  says  he  cannot  find  til 
to  read,  meditate  on  the  fact  that  neai 
one  thousand  books  were  sold  through  T 
Survey  at  the  National  Conference  of  Soci 
Work.  This  number  is  about  80  per  ce 
more  than  last  year  and  three  times 
many  as  at  the  1921  conference. 

The  days  are  no  longer  than  they  w«| 
in  1921  and  1922  and  the  hours  are  just 
crowded,  but  social  workers  have  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  training  and  field  work  i 
poor  tools   unless  they   are   kept   sharp 
constant  reading. 

What  is  Professional  Social  Work? 
L.  A.  Halbert,  swamped  all  other  sales 
the  conference.  James  Harvey  Robinso: 
The  Mind  in  the  Making  came  secor 
Child  welfare  and  mental  hygiene  loom 
large  among  the  other  best  sellers,  whi 
are  listed  on  the  preceding  page. 
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The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered:  History  and  Development  of  Social  Work, 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Preventable 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organi- 
zation, Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economics, 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statis- 
tics, Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  a  Social  Or- 
ganization. 

Field  work  training  under  professional  executives. 
Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Service  Department  of 
The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Professional   Training 

in 

!  Children'*  Work  Community   Organization 

•,:  Family  Welfare  Court  Work 

!  Medical  Social  Service  Industrial  Relation* 

Psychiatric  Social  Work  Extension  Education 

Immigration  Problem* 

Given  at  the 

School   of  Social   Work 
Simmons  College 

18  Somerset  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 
1923-24 

Exceptional  Opportunities 

for 
Practice  work 


)mith  College  School  for 


Psychiatric  Social  Workers 

Child  Welfare  Workers          Community  Service  Workers 
Visiting  Teachers  Probation  Officers 

Attendance  Officers  Family  Case  Workert 

Medical  Social  Workers 

Summer  Session  —  July  5,  1923 

THE  DIRECTOR, 
SMITH  COLLEGE,  NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 


Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

Training   for   leadership   in   Recreation.     One   and   two 

year  course. 
Special  course  in  Dramatics.    Summer  Courses. 

Write  for  circular  ' 
800  S.  Hal.ted  St.  (Hull  Hou.e)  Chicago 
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The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
prepares  students   for  positions  con- 
stantly opening  in  the  several  fields  of 
social  work.    Its  training  is  designed  to 
give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  proven 
methods  employed  in  this  embryonic 
profession.  Its  courses  are  supplement- 
ed  with-  valuable   experience    under 
supervision  in  one  of  the  many  nation- 
al and  local  social  agencies  in  New 
York    city    and    vicinity.      The   fall 
quarter  begins  October  first.     The  An- 
nouncement of  Courses  for  1923-1914, 
which  gives  complete  details, 
will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 


The  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


THE    NEW 
SOCIAL 


SCHOOL    FOR 
RESEARCH 


Summer  Term 

JUNE  25— AUGUST  4 
AUGUST  6— SEPTEMBER  15 

The  Life  of  the  Mind HARTLEY  B.  ALEXANDER 

European  History,  1860-1914 CARL  BECKER 

Social  Forces  in  World  Literature H.  W.  L.  DANA 

City  and  Regional  Planning PATRICK  GEDDES 

Eugenics OTTO  GLASER 

The  Control  of  Wages WALTON  H.  HAMILTON 

Current  Trends  in  Capitalism ALVIN  JOHNSON 

Beauty  and  Use HORACE  M.  KALLEN 

Religion  and  Its  Philosophies HORACE  M.  KALLEN 

Industrial  Relations WILLIAM  M.  LEISERSON 

Social  Thought  in  English 

Literature,  1832-1920 ROBERT  M.  LOVETT 

Races  and  Cultures WILLIAM  I.  THOMAS 

The  Cooperative  Movement JAMES  P.  WARBASSE 

Behavior  Psychology JOHN  B.  WATSON 

Unemployment  Insurance LEO  WOLMAN 

Twelve  lectures  in  each  course 

All  lectures  in  late  afternoon  and  evening 

Tuition  for  each  course,  $15 

Write  for  catalogue  to 
465  WEST  23rd  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SUKVEY.    It  help's  us,  it  identifies  you) 
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THE       SURVEY'S       DIRECTORY        OF 

SOCIAL       AGENCIES 

THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL  WORK- 
ERS  —  Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  East  22nd  Street,  New  York 
City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote  development  of  social 
work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual  meeting  with  National  Con- 
ference of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  ORGANIZING  FAMILY  SOCIAL 
WORK—  Mrs.  John  M.  Glenn,  chairman;  Francis  H.  McLean,  Held 
director;  David  H.  Holbrook,  executive  director,  130  East  22nd  St.,  New 
York.  Advice  in  organization  problems  of  family  social  work  societies 
(Associated  Charities)  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  American 
Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of  America)— 
Headquarters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  Administrative 
Offices,  370  7th  Avenue,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover,  President;  L. 
Emmett  Holt,  M.D.  ;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.  ;  Thomas  D  Wood,  M.D.  ; 
1st,  Jnd,  3rd  Vice-Presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran  Thorn,  Treasurer; 
Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  Secretary.  To  promote  health  among  children 
from  conception  to  maturity  —  this  to  be  accomplished  through  cooperation 
with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and  other  health  workers;  by 
dissemination  of  scientific  information  and  teaching  method*  in  schools, 
through  conferences,  addresses,  pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a 
monthly  magazine,  "  Mother  and  Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION—  K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand  Central 
Terminal  Building,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  h 


country    life. 
Bulletin. 


, 

.  human   aspect   of 

Annual    membership,    $3.00,    includes    "The    Country    Life 


AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION—  Lenna  F.  Cooper, 
secretary;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Organized  for 
betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions  and  community. 
Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211  Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY—  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  interna- 
tional peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  ig  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  $2.00 
a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor,  612-614  Colorado 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION—  Annual  Congress  of  American 
penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency.  Next  Congress 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  13-19,  1923.  E.  R.  Cass,  General  Sec- 
retary, 135  E.  15th  St.  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER—  Frank 
J.  Osborne,  executive  secretary;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  dissemi- 
nate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and  prevention. 
Publication  free  on  request  Annual  membership  dues,  95.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social  hygiene 
movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat  prostitution  and 
sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the  campaign  against  the 
venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization  of  state  and  local  social 
hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership  dues  $2  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA—  C.  C.  Carstens, 
Director,  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  children's 
agencies  to  secure  unproved  standards  and  methods  in  their  various  fields 
of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  children's  agencies,  cities,  states, 
churches  and  other  groups  to  work  out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of 
child  welfare  in  which  they  are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN—  305  West  98th  St,  New  York.  Rose 
Brenner,  president;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  executive  secretary.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid—  799   Broadway,   Mrs.    S.  J.    Rosensohn, 

chairman.     For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant  women  and 

girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE—  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A  na- 
tional civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right  use  of  lei- 
sure. It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out  leisure  time 
programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  Secretary. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OP  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA  —  Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev.  Chas.  S. 
Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  general  secretaries;  105  East  J2nd  St, 
New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  —  Rev.  Worth  M.  Tippy, 
executive  secretary;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  secretary;  Agnes 
H.  Campbell,  research  assistant;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 
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on  Negro  problems.     J.  E.  Gregg,  Principal. 


INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS— First  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago.  Atlanta 
Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H.  Fancher-  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  John  R.  Mott  The  Committee  maintains  a  staff  of  execu- 
tive and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the  interests  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and  abroad. 


JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DELI 
QUENCY — Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  Executive  Director,  52  Vanderb 
Avenue,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound  methods  in  tl 
field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric  clinics,  visiting  teact 
work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar  services;  to  conduct  related  studi 
education  and  publication;  and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Comnx 
wealth  Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 

NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  LEGAL  AID  SOCIETIES — Officei 
President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street,  Boston;  Secretai 
John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St,  Philadelphia;  Ch.-lrman  of  Cent 
Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239  Broadway,  New  York.  This  organizati 
was  formed  in  1912  as  a  national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  a 
bureaus  in  the  United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  Cop: 
of  Proceedings  of  convention  in  December,  1922,  including  report  on  re 
tion  between  social  service  and  legal  aid,  may  be  had  on  request 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIE 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  President;  Miss  Mabel  Crat 
General  Secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  City.  This  orgi 
ization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  to  cox 
work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y.W.C.A.'s  on  behalf  of  the 
dustrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born,  Indian,  Colored  and  young 
girls.  It  has  174  American  secretaries  at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Oriei 
Latin  America  and  Europe.  The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  Natioi 
Training  School  of  graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street  New  York  Ci 
for  the  professional  training  of  Its  leadership.  The  training  is  given 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lecture  we 
(generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  months  practical  f 
perience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advanced  course  requires  »  I 
year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  the  successful  completion  of  whi 
a  professional  certificate  is  granted.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  up 
training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  WELFARE  COUNCIL — 1312  Massachuse 
Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 

Departments — Education  Laws  and  Legislation,  Social  Action,  Pri 
and  Publicity,  Lay  Organizations  (National  Council  of  Catholic  II 
and  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women.) 

National    Catholic    Service    School   for   Women,   2400    Nineteenth   Stre 
N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  •< 
retary;  1  East  104th  St,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural  investif 
tions.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  administration;  children's  cod 
Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency,  delinquency,  etc.  Anni 
membership,  $2,  $5,  $10,  $25  and  $100;  includes  monthly  bulletin,  "T 
American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Charles 
Powlison,  general  secretary,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  a 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  conditic 
affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children.  Cooperates  wi 
educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child  welfare  groups  in  CO 
munity,  city  or  state-wide  service  through  exhibits,  child  welfare  ca 
paigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— I 
Walter  B.  James,  pres. ;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  dir. ;  I 
Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers,  sec'y. ;  3 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental  hygiene,  nerve 
and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epilepsy,  inebriety,  criminoloi 
psychiatric  social  service,  backward  children,  surveys,  state  societl 
"Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly,  $2  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulled] 
monthly,  $.25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  Abbo 
President,  Washington,  D.  C.;  W.  H.  Parker,  Secretary,  25  East  Nin 
Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization  to  disci 
the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  soc 
service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual  meeting,  publishes  in  pi 
manent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  issues  a  quartet 
Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  meeting  and  Conference  will  be  held 
Toronto,  Canada.  Proceedings  are  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  membi 
upon  payment  of  a  membership  fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIN! 
NESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Carris,  fil 
secretary;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  Ni 
York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lee  tun 
publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free,  quantities  at  cost  Includ 
New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE — 44  East  23rd  St.,  New  Yoi 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  general  secretary.  Promotes  legislation  for  enligl 
ened  standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for  honest  product 
minimum  wage  commissions,  eight-hour  day,  no  night  work,  federal  regul 
tion  food  and  packing  industries ;  "  honest  cloth  "  legislation.  Publication 
available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A.  Woo* 
secretary;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  of  comparatr 
study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation,  for  meeting  the  fund 
mental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement  work;  seeks  the  higher  and  mo 
democratic  organization  of  neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  Director,  3 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  For  development  and  standardization  of  putt 
health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  educational  service.  Official  Ma 
azine,  "  Public  Health  Nurse." 
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NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 309  Homer  Build- 
ling,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  for  physical 
tlducation.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee  created  by  the  United 
a  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  national  organizations  cooperating.  Main- 
gained  by  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 

ofATIONAL    URBAN    LEAGUE — For    social    service    among    Negroes. 

„.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  president;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  executive 
i  ecretary;  127  East  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white 

.nd  colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
tlocial  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "Journal  of  Negro  Life." 

H 

itJATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— Anna 
>4l.  Gordon,  president,  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 
ut.'o  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance 
'•he  welfare  of  the  American  people  through  the  departments  of  Child 
i'Velfare,  Women  in  Industry,  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance 
'  nstruction,  Americanization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official 
lUblication,  "  The  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 

tjiobins,  Honorary  President;  Mrs.  Maud  Swam,  President;  311  South 
uisbland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in  the  work  shop 
'through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of  protective  legislation. 
it  nformation  given. 

a  LAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA— 
U  Madison  Ave.,  New  York.  Joseph  Lee,  president;  H.  S.  Braucher, 
tr  ecretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization  of  year-round  municipal 
I  ecreation  systems.  Information  available  on  playground  and  community 
I  enter  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— TO  secure  renre- 

Jmtation  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  secretary,  1417  Locust  St.  Philadelphia. 
D  lembership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

lUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living  Con- 
itions — John  M.  Glenn,  director;  130  East  ±2nd  St.,  New  Yort  Depart- 

..lents:    Charity   Organization,    Child-Helping,   Industrial   Studies,    Library, 

T!ecreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Exhibits.  The  publi- 
itions  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer  to  the  public  in  practical  and 

,  lexpensive  form  some  of  the  most  important  results  of  its  work.    Catalogue 

jtnt  upon  request. 

i'USKEGEE    INSTITUTE— An    Institution    for    the    training    of    Negro 

T'outh;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the  South; 

finishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and  on  the  Tuske- 

ee  idea  and  methods.     Robert  R.  Moton,  principal;  Warren  Logan,  treai- 

rer;  A.  I.  Holsey,  acting  secretary,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Miller, 
r..  secretary,  465  W.  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers'  Education. 


POOR  as  church  mice,  German 
students  and  university  librarians 
are  unable  to  secure  the  American 
reading    matter    for    which    they    have 
an    eager    hunger.      A   young    German 
woman  who  is  doing  social  work  in  the 
United  States  has  brought  us  a  list  of 
twenty  German  and  Austrian  universities 
which  need  The  Survey  for  students  in 
sociology    and    economics.     We    cannot 
afford  to  give  away  subscriptions.     But 
we  can  make  a  special  rate,  including 
foreign    postage,    on    each    subscription 
paid    for    by    an    American    friend    of 
German  youth.    One  subscription  $5.00; 
two    $9.50;    three    $14.25;    the    whole 
twenty    $95.00.      Send    checks    to    The 
Survey,     112    East    Nineteenth    Street, 
New  York  City. 


Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  354) 

foreign  policy.  It  was  really  only  at  the  end  of  the  war  and  In 
the  course  of  the  tortuous  peace  negotiations  that  even  the 
leaders  of  labor  were  educated  somewhat  to  the  problems  of 
international  relations.  The  author  says:  "Labor's  ideals  in 
the  realm  of  colonial  and  foreign  policy  have  been  the  ideals  of 
the  Victorian  Little-Englanders."  But,  alas,  we  cannot  agree 
with  him  in  his  condemnation  of  labor  for  being  hostile  to  the 
setting  up  of  protective  tariff  walls  in  India  and  China. 

THE!  REAL  CHINESE  IN  AMERICA,  by  J.  8.  Tow.  Academy  Press, 
New  York.  168  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  11.50  postpaid  of  The  Sur- 
vey. 

The  secretary  of  the  Chinese  consulate-general  in  New  York 
gives  useful  information  about  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States 
and  refutes  some  of  the  slanders  on  that  race  which  are  cur- 
rent— especially  the  entirely  wrong  notion  of  Chinese  thought 
and  modes  of  life  circulated  by  sensational  novels  and  films.  He 
explains  convincingly  how  these  erroneous  ideas  started;  his 
book  should  induce  thoughtful  Americans  to  help  undo  an  old 
wrong. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING,  by  Annie  If. 
Brainard.  W.  B.  Sounders  Co.  454  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $3.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Recent  announcement  of  the  university  schools  of  nursing  at 
Yale  and  at  Western  Reserve — which  at  last  place  nursing  on 
the  same  professional  plane  as  law,  engineering,  or  medicine — 
adds  special  interest  to  the  work  of  Annie  Brainard,  lecturer 
on  the  Administration  of  Public  Health  Nursing  at  the  latter 
institution,  in  tracing  the  history  of  the  public  health  nurse 
from  the  days  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  blue-clad  representa- 
tive of  an  American  V.  N.  A.  "In  writing  this  story  of  a  great 
movement,"  says  Miss  Brainard,  "  I  have  had  constantly  in  mind 
that  Public  Health  Nursing  is  no  new  thing,  but  rather  the 
outgrowth  and  development  of  a  very  ancient  practice."  That 
development,  changing  to  meet  the  succeeding  ages,  is  one  of 
the  significant  landmarks  for  all  students  of  social  frontiers. 

THE  TYRANNY  OF  POWER,  6y  D.  Thomas  Curtin.  lAttle,  Brown  <f 
Co.  377  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  o/  The  Survey. 

A  novel  of  the  West  Virginia  coal  fields,  in  which  an  ex-convict 
is  employed  by  a  coal  magnate  to  investigate  labor  troubles 
among  the  miners.  Though  the  story  is  written  with  the  high 
color  of  popular  fiction  it  embodies  first-hand  study  of  indus- 
trial and  social  problems  in  the  coal  fields,  and  also  sheds  some 
light  on  the  struggle  of  a  man  to  live  down  the  stigma  of  his 
prison  past. 

THE  SULU  ARCHIPELAGO  AND  ITS  PEOPLE,  by  Sixto  7.  Orosa. 
M.D.  World  Book  Oo.  134  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.20  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

Most  of  our  readers  probably  have  never  heard  of  this  group 
of  islands  or,  if  they  have,  know  little  about  them.  They  are 
the  southern  Philippines,  and  their  population  is  Mohammedan 
and  very  different  indeed  from  the  northerners.  A  movement  of 
assimilation  with  the  Christian  peoples  of  the  northern  island 
groups  is  now  under  way,  in  the  social  side  of  which  Dr.  Orosa, 
as  district  health  officer  of  Sulu,  is  taking  an  honorable  part. 
This  little  book  gives  a  compact  history  of  the  people,  a  descrip- 
tion of  their  resources,  of  the  American  administration,  the 
religious  and  cultural  life  and  the  health  and  educational  activi- 
ties on  their  behalf. 

FACING  THE  CRISIS,  by  Sherwood  Eddy.  George  B.  Doran  Oo.  241 
PP.  Paper.  Price  $.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

In  these  Fondren  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Southern  Methodist 
University,  the  leader  of  the  Christian  Student  Movement  en- 
deavors to  answer  the  questions,  economic,  political,  religious, 
that  have  been  asked  him  by  his  university  audiences  all  over 
the  world. 

ORGANIZING  THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL,  ty  Henry  Frederick  Cope. 
Oeorge  H.  Doran  Oo.  255  pp.  Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TEACHING  ADOLESCENTS  IN  THE  CHURCH  SCHOOL,  6y  Ericin 
L.  Shaver.  Oeorge  H.  Doran  Oo.  173  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  oj 
The  Survey. 

The  problem — a  very  present  one  today — of  giving  young  peo- 
ple an  adequate  religious  education  is  sanely  and  effectively 
treated  in  these  two  manuals  by  authorities  on  the  subject. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  !i  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in  by 
June  18th. 


Address   Advertising 
Department 


THE  SURVEY 


New  York  City 
112  East  19th  Street 


WORKERS    WANTED 

SOCIAL  SERVICE   IN   EDUCATION 

A  temporary  position  likely  to  become  per- 
manent is  open  as  Executive  Secretary  and 
Organizer  of  the  Teachers'  Union  Auxiliary. 
Work  will  begin  in  September.  The  salary 
for  a  well  qualified  young  woman  will  be  $50 
a  week. 

THE  TEACHERS  UNION 

70  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

HENRY  K.  LINVILLB,  President. 

WANTED :  Experienced  settlement 
workers,  social  case  supervisors,  public 
health  nurses,  dietitians,  welfare  executives, 
for  salaried  appointments  everywhere.  If 
you  need  workers  in  your  organization,  you 
will  find  ours  a  superior  service.  Corre- 
spondence solicited.  Aznoe's  Central  Regis- 
try for  Nurses,  30  North  Michigan,  Chi- 
cago. 

WANTED:  Two  Nurses  with  Public 
Health  training  (Protestants).  One  for 
general  Public  Health  Nursing  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Mt.  Kisco,  the  other  for  rural  work 
in  Northern  Westchester  County.  Address 
Dist.  Nursing  Ass'n.  of  Northern  Westchester 
County,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

MASTER  and  Matron  wanted  for  a  cot- 
tage of  colored,  juvenile  delinquent  boys. 
Good  chance  for  people  with  soft  hearts  and 
hard  heads.  No  sentimentalists.  Apply 
Ferris  Industrial  School,  Marshallton,  Dela- 


RESIDENT  DIRECTOR  for  boys'  clubs 
in  New  Yprk  Settlement.  College  man  pre- 
ferred, with  high  standards  and  vital  in- 
terest in  problems  of  self-government.  Five 
evenings  a  week,  beginning  September. 
4514  SURVEY. 

RESIDENT  GYMNASIUM  Director  for 
New  York  Settlement,  four  evenings  a  week, 
beginning  in  October.  College  man  pre- 
ferred. 4515  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Young  woman  as  Executive 
Secretary,  including  duties  of  house  man- 
ager, for  Women's  City  Club  in  New  York 
State.  4522  SURVEY. 

JUNIOR  CAMP  (Jewish)  Berkshires, 
offers  vacation  to  one  man  and  one  woman 
of  personality  in  exchange  for  services  as 
counsellor  July  or  August.  Full  informa- 
tion first  letter.  4523  SURVEY. 

NURSES,  Surgeons,  Physicians,  Masseuse, 
Matrons,  Dietitians,  Companions  and  At- 
tendants; positions  everywhere.  Exchange 
Directory,  25  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  Jewish  Charities  of 
Baltimore  desire  an  executive  director.  Ad- 
dress responses  with  full  details  to  Mr. 
Albert  D.  Hutzler,  210  North  Howard  St., 
Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED :  Jewish  American  woman 
as  head  worker  for  the  Council  Neighbor- 
hood House  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  4513 

SURVEY. 

WANTED  by  Community  Center  in 
Brooklyn,  a  young  Jewish  woman  to  act  as 
Social  Directress.  4509  SURVEY. 

DIRECTOR  wanted  in  a  Jewish  Com- 
munity Centre  in  New  York  City.  Answer 
giving  experience  and  references.  4516 
SURVEY. 

RURAL  Public  Health  Nurses  for  Ken- 
tucky. Apply  Director  Bureau  Public 
Health  Nursing,  532  West  Main  Street, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

SOCIAL  Service  Worker  desired  by  Jew- 
ish Society  for  field  work  in  rural  district. 
State  education  and  experience  in  detail. 
4501  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Competent  woman  to  do 
child-placing  for  established  institution  in 
attractive  city,  75  miles  from  New  York. 
Adaptability  and  pleasing  personality  essen- 
tial. American  Protestant  preferred.  State 
full  particulars  of  age,  experience  and  sal- 
ary expected  in  first  letter.  4525  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  WOMAN  of  breeding,  refine- 
ment and  ability  as  cottage  mother  to 
twenty-five  children.  Modern  building  in 
the  suburbs.  No  cooking.  Apply  Superin- 
tendent, 2700  Raynor  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JEWISH  WOMAN  for  plain  cooking  in 
small  orphan  institution  in  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut.  Mrs.  M.  Nudelman,  1222 
Park  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

TRAINED  Social  worker,  thirty-eight, 
Catholic,  would  like  position.  Available 
October.  South  or  West  preferred.  4530 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  broad  experience  in  Jew- 
ish _  social  work,  now  head  of  settlement, 
desires  change,  recreational  organization 
or  federation.  4485  SURVEY. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE  with  social 
service  training,  experienced  organizer,  de- 
sires permanent  position.  Excellent  refer- 
ences. Salary  $2,000.  4491  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  SUPERINTENDENT  orphan- 
age, thorough  training,  long  experience  with 
children  in  institutions  and  boarding  homes, 
contemplates  change.  Formerly  Settlement 
Head  Worker.  4506  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

TRAINED  social  worker,  public  speaki 
and  writer,  magazine  and  newspaper  e: 
perience,  leader  of  women's  clubs  and  othi 
groups  (literary,  dramatic,  social,  discu 
sion),  practical  business  experience,  colle} 
woman,  thirty-four,  desires  opening  whei 
ability  to  meet  and  organize  people  is  essei 
tial.  4518  SURVEY. 

WANTED  in  the  Fall,  a  position  < 
Social  Anthropologist  and  psychologis 
Trained  at  Clark  University  under  the  la' 
Alexander  Chamberlain.  Have  had  ovi 
ten  years'  successful  practical  experience  i 
the  field  of  Preventable  Insanity.  452 
SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  kindergartner  woul 
travel  during  summer  months  as  governe 
or  teacher  with  young  children.  Reference 
exchanged.  4519  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  in  son 
capacity  in  large  boarding  house  in  tl 
country  or  some  summer  resort.  Mr.  Geor{ 
Bloom,  1574  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE,  Jewisl 
speaks  Yiddish  fluently,  excellent  experienc 
desires  position  social  service  or  heall 
work.  Available  immediately.  4520  SURVE' 

YOUNG  MAN  desires  position  as  swin 
ming  counsellor  or  athletic  assistant  in  boy 
camp.  4521  SURVEY. 

ASSISTANT  MATRON  in  delinquei 
girls  home  desires  similar  position.  Te 
years'  experience.  E.  V.,  29  Oxford  Av« 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

GENTLEMAN  with  years  of  experiem 
in  work  with  delinquent  boys,  seven  yeai 
as  superintendent,  would  make  a  change  f< 
the  better.  4517  SURVEY. 


GRADUATE  NURSE  desires  positi 
summer  camp.     Excellent  references, 
dress  A.  S.,  423  Ashland  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  1 

UNENCUMBERED  Protestant,  Amei 
ican,  middle-aged  woman  desires  engagi 
merit  September  1st  as  matron,  hostess  ( 
housemother ;  former  teacher ;  good  housi 
keeper  and  executive.  4527  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  LADY,  Hebrew,  college  trainee 
experienced  secretary,  stenographer,  linguis 
seeks  position.  References.  4526  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  available  soon.  Exper 
ence:  five  years  as  case  worker;  six  years  i 
executive  in  child  welfare,  community  sei 
vice  and  health  work.  Successful  in  a 
ordinating,  financing  and  publicity  worl 
Salary  three  thousand  to  thirty-six  hundret 
4528  SURVEY. 

MAN  AND  WIFE,  able,  reliable,  p 
perienced  institution  work,  desire  positio 
superintendent  and  matron,  respectively.  It 
stitution  for  delinquent  or  dependent  chi 
dren.  Best  references.  4529  SURVEY. 

EXPERIENCED  WORKER,  administn 
tive,  executive  ability,  desires  position  Se] 
tember,  as  superintendent  or  headworker 
Home,  Settlement  or  Community — reside: 
or  non-resident.  4512  SURVEY. 


TEACHER  desires  work  for  summer,  si 
years'  experience  in  public  schools  with  sut 
normal  children,  college  graduate,  trainin, 
and  experience  in  nursing.  4508  SURVEY. 

(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 


WANTED :  Position  as  matron  in  a  col- 
lege, supervision  of  dining  room  and 
kitchen.  4510  SURVEY. 
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CHILDREN'S  CAMP 


REAL  ESTATE 


A  SUMMER  CAMP 
FOR  CHILDREN 

betwecn+the  ages  of9 8  and  12 

will  be  conducted  by  Miss  Minna 
Lowensohn  and  Harry  Kelly  for  the 
Bronx  Modern  School  at  the  new 
Mohegan  Colony,  near  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
Miss  Lowensohn's  and  Harry  Kelly's 
long  connection  with  the  Ferrer  School 
of  New  York  and  Stelton,  N.  J..  should 
be  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  chil- 
dren will  be  properly  cared  for,  given  a 
good  time  and  learn  something  during 
this  camping  season.  Music,  dancing, 
athletics,  swimming,  hiking  and  other 
outdoor  sports  will  be  provided  as  well 
as  a  Radio  outfit  and  the  spirit  of  a 
libertarian  school  in  the  open  air  will 
pervade  it  all. 

Terms,  $150.00  for  the  season,  pay- 
able in  two  installments  each  on  or  be- 
fore the  fifteenth  of  June  and  July. 

For  further  particular*  write 

HARRY  KELLY 

70  Fifth  Aye.  Room  411 

Phone   Chelsea,   0432 


NEW  YORK 


CRUISING  CAMP 


1'aclit   Nuumi — St.   Lawrence   Cruising   Camp 
for  Boys 

1  year.  Cruising  on  large  powerful  yacht— 
imping  on  shore — Inland  trip.  Hudson  River, 
ake  Champlaln,  St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay 
Visiting  Montreal  and  Quebec.  Com- 
lete  equipment,  excellent  food,  experienced 
waders,  perfect  safety.  Boys  10-16.  Rate 
IBO.  Leave  New  York,  July  1st — return  Sep- 
mber  2d.  Booklet.  Box  242,  Sewaren,  New 
arsey. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

ittingi  fifty  cent!  a  line,  for  four  inser- 
tions; copy  to  remain  unchanged, 

'OR  A  LABOR  PARTY,  Recent  Revolutionary 
Changes  in  American  Politics.  A  State- 
ment by  the  Workers  Party.  Workers 
Party  of  America,  799  Broadway,  New 
York.  Price  IS  cents. 

IIOLOGY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS.  By  Charles 
W.  Finley  and  Otis  W.  Caldwell.  The 
Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College,  425 
West  123rd  St.,  New  York. 
DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET;  outline  of  types  of 
work  in  The  Lincoln  School;  published 
by  The  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, 425  West  123rd  Street,  New  York. 

'EN-CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt  44 
pp.  (10  cents).  How  John  and  Mary 
Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week— a  weekly 
budget  plan  (10  cents).  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Home 
Economics,  849  East  58th  St.,  Chicago. 

'REDIT  UNIOV.  Complete  free  information 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


ifty  cents  a  line,  for  four  insertions;  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

OYS'     WORKERS     ROUND     TABLE; 
Quarterly;  $1.00  per  year.    A  Magazine 
of  Applied  Ideals  in  Boycraft    Published 
by  Boys'    Club   Federation,   3037   Grand 
i  Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
"HE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURS- 
!  ING  shows  the  part  which  trained  nurses 
are  taking  in  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
Put  it  in  your  library.    $3.00  a  year.    19 
W.  Main  St,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
rIENTAL  HYGIENE;  quarterly;  $2.90  • 
•  year;   published   by  the  National   Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  Serenth 
Ave.,  New  York. 


ESTATE  FOR  SALE 

Suitable  for  Residence,  School  or 

Institution 

Three  and  a  half  hours  from  New  York, 
twenty  miles  from  Albany,  at  Valatle,  Colum- 
bia County,  N.  Y.  House  has  twenty  rooms 
and  three  baths,  and  is  In  excellent  condition. 
The  large  music  room  and  other  arrangements 
particularly  adapted  to  use  as  school  or  In- 
stitution. Three  acres  of  lawn  and  thirty  of 
farm  land  and  woods. 

Inquire 
P.  J.  CALLAN  Albany,  New  York 

CONNECTICUT 

T7/-VD  CAf  17  Exceptionally  well  looted  coiin- 
F\JK  SALE.  try  p|ate  |n  «,,  FOOTHILLS  of 
the  BERKSHIRES.  11  acres,  colonial  house,  11  rooms, 
recently  remodeled,  3  fireplaces,  2  baths,  new  furnace, 
town  lighting,  combined  barn  and  garage,  detached 
laundry  and  woodhouse,  fine  tennis  court,  good  eleva- 
tion, exceptional  view  and  plenty  of  old  shade.  3  hours 
from  New  York.  Address  W.  B.  CRANE.  Kingston.  Pa. 

MAINS 

FOR  RENT,  FURNISHED 

"  Lady  Cove  House r' 

FALMOUTH  FORESIDE 

On  Casco  Bay   (near  Portland),  Maine 

Modern.  Designed  by  A.  W.  Longfellow, 
tl  bedrooms,  4  baths,  garage,  stable.  Seaaon 
$1,200.  GEORGE  WOODWARD, 

North  American  Building,  Philadelphia. 

MASSACHUSETTS ' 

Spend  this  Season  In  the 

"Berkshire    Hills" 

(There     the     Cool,     Invigorating     Atmosphere 
Assures   Health,    Comfort   and   Recreation 

FOR  LIST  OF 

Furnished   Homes   For   Season  Rental 

Address  MR.  ROOT 
Bureau  of  Information 

LENOX,  MASS. 


TO  LET 
TO  LET  TILL  AUGUST  1,  $200 

Furnished  cottage  in  Catskllls.  Unique 
community  near  Woodstock  (West  Hurley 
Station),  three  hours  from  Grand  Central  or 
Weehawken.  Convenient  week-end  commut- 
ing. Lovely  outlook,  broad  veranda,  spacious 
living-room,  large  fire-place,  four  bedrooms, 
bath,  running  water.  References  exchanged. 

C.  A.  DORAN 
49  Wall  Street  New  York  City 

Telephone :  Hanover  9700 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  NEAR  72D  ST.  Over- 
looking park  lake,  2  unusually  large  rooms, 
bath  and  foyer,  furnished.  Hotel  service. 
Restaurant.  To  sublet  for  summer.  $175 
monthly.  References.  Address  Balz,  Battery 
Park  National  Bank,  8  Broadway. 


MSS.  WANTED 

Earn  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  Free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 

TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and  pri- 
vate schools,  colleges  and  universities.  Edu- 
cation Service,  1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New 
York. 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 

MASSACHUSETTS 

TASHMOO  INN 

Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard 
Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Surrounded  by  green  lawns  and  gardens, 
overlooking  Vineyard  Sound.  Accommodates 
100.  Bathing,  Boating,  Riding,  Golf,  Tennis, 
Fishing.  Season,  June  to  October. 

Folder  and  Rates  on  Request 

TPHF    IV/IAPT  17  Q  Stockbridge, 

J. 1  lEi    ivirt-r  luC«3        Massachusetts. 
In  Berkshlres.     Homelike,  comfortable  house. 
Table  excellent,  fresh  vegetables,  milk,  cream, 
eggs.    Terms  on  application. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  FOREST  INN  and  COTTAGES 
EAGLES  MERE  PARK,  PA. 

Beautiful  lake,  bathing  and  doatlng,  2,200 
feet  above  the  sea.  Fine  18-hole  golf  course. 
Superb  views.  Orchestra.  Booklet. 

HERMAN  V.  YEAGBR,  Mgr. 

NEW  YORK 

ADIRONDACKS — SUNRISE     LODGE— 

Water  and  mountain  sports.  A  restful 
home  for  nature-lovers.  E.  D.  Barnes,  Mt. 
Arab,  New  York. 

KEENE  VALJLEY  INN,  Keene  Valley,  N.  Y. 
Adirondack  Mountains.     Rates  $18  to  (30 
per  week.     75  rooms.     Fresh   vegetables,   own 
garden.     Tennis,  dancing,  golf  course  2  miles. 
W.  W.  BLOCK.  Prop. 

THF      I  I  f)YD    On      Great      South      Bay. 
IE.  ,LL«J  It  U   Exceptional    ,ocatl0n    and 

house.  Cool,  comfortable,  charming.  Sports, 
sailing,  bathing,  fishing,  golf,  tennis,  motoring. 
Address  The  Lloyd,  Bellport.  L.  I. 

MADTB 

THE  HOMESTEAD 

June  15-Sept.  15.  For  people  of  refinement. 
A  few  openings  available  for  new  guests. 


RESTHOME 

BROADVIEW  RESTHOME- 

For  convalescents  and  those  desiring  com- 
plete rest.  Modern  conveniences.  Write  for 
booklet  Broadview,  Wilton,  Conn. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In  our  new  home-study   course,    "  COOKING 
FOE  PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 

Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chica|o 


MISCELLANEOUS 

"Home  -  Making  as  a  Profession" 

Is  a  100-po.  111.  handbook— It's  FBEE.     Home  study 
Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many  well-paid 
positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economic..  S49  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 

DlTCtr  AT? C"U  .  We  assist  In  preparing 
IXEjOd/lINA^n .  special  articles,  papers, 
speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service. 
AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BDBBAU,  500  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 


Give  a  Wasted  Half  Hour 
to  Reading 

The  book  reviews  in  THB  SUBVBY  will 
keep  you  in  touch.  Order  direct  from 
the  publishers  or  through  THB  SUBVII 
Book  Department.  We  are  glad  to  ad- 
vise you  on  reading  lists. 
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RAND 
SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

7    East    15th    Street 

New  York  City 
Write  for  Bulletin 


Beginning  July  9th 

Socialism ALGERNON     LEE 

Contemporary    Poetry CLEMENT    WOOD 

Economic!   and    Sociology SCOTT   NEARING 

Literature H.    W.    L.    DANA 

Psychology MARGARET     DANIELS 

Philosoohy WM.    P.    MONTAGUE 

And  Others 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  second  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Atk    for    Booklet    S — it    will    be    »ent    postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HIGGINS' 


Drawing   Inks  Photo  Mounter  Paste 

Eternal  Writing  Ink       Drawing  Board  Paste 
Engrossing  Ink  Liquid  Paste 

Taurine   Mucilage  Office  Paste 

Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 
Art  the  Finest  and   Best  liki  and  Adhnlvn 
EmanolDMe   yourself   from   corroslte  and   Ill-smelllns   Inks   and 
adheslves  and  adopt  the  Biggins'  Inks  and  AdheslTO.     They 
will   to  *   revelation   to  you.   they  are  «o  sweet,   clean,   well 
Pit  up.  and  withal  to  efficient. 

AT  DEALERS 
CHAS.    M.    HIGGINS    IV    CO.,    Manufacturers 

Branches:   Chicago.    London 
271   Ninth  Street Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


HOUSES  SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 


484  Fulton  Street 


FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 
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Copies  of  THE  SUBVBY  for 
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15,  1922,  January  1  and  15, 
1023,  February  15  and  April 

not  bind  their  copies  will  confer  a  real  favor  by'  ret'm-n'irfg  tiiem^for  the 
use  of  libraries  and  others  who  maintain  a  file  for  public  use  Please 
mail  to  THE  SUBVEY,  112  Bast  19th  Street,  New  York  N  T 


MAKES  A  BOOK  OF  THE  SURVEY 

Index  for  Volume  49  of  The  SURVEY  is  now  ready.  Use  it  in  our 
binder;  simple,  loose-leaf,  easy  to  handle.  Put  in  each  issue  as 
received.  The  12  issues  of  a  SURVEY  volume  make  an  illustrated 
reference  book  useful  for  years.  SURVEY  binders  $2.20  postpaid  in 
the  U.  S.  Send  order  and  check  to  The  SURVEY,  112  East  19  Street 
New  York. 


Communications 

(Continued  from  page  355) 

seen  the  minimum  wage  map  displayed  in  a  library  of  the  Am; 
gamated  Clothing  Workers.   Women  of  1923,  the  year-book 
information  about  women,  states  that  Colorado  has  a  minimi 
wage  law,  but  omits  to  state  that  it  is  a  dead  letter.  That  it  i; 
dead  letter  is  publicly  admitted  in  Colorado.     Its  purpose, 
stated  in  the  statute,  is  the  protection  of  women  and  mino: 
The  position  of  women  and  minors  in  Colorado  is  exactly 
if  it  had  never  been  passed. 

Isn't  it  time  that  we  ceased  to  confuse  law  and  fact? 

KATHARINE  FISHER 
Chicago 

Our  correspondent  is  right  and  we  welcome  the  correctio 
It  is  only  fair  to  Colorado  to  add,  however,  that  there  has  be 
genuine  local  interest  in  the  law,  to  the  extent  that  an  effo 
made  in  1921  to  repeal  it  was  defeated,  and  that  Govern< 
Sweet  in  his  inaugural  message  on  January  9  of  this  year  urgi 
that  the  law  should  now  "  be  made  effective  by  an  appropriate 
sufficient  for  inquiry  into  the  wages  of  women."  So  far  as  v 
are  informed  no  such  appropriation  has  yet  been  made. — EDITC 

Why  Is  an  Ostrich? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  take  my  typewriter  in  my  lap  just  befo 
lunch,  hence  on  an  empty  stomach,  to  inquire,  after  readii 
your  article  "Why  Is  a  Library?"  of  the  May  15  issue,  "Wl 
Is  an  Ostrich?"  ' 

I'm  beginning  to  feel  sorry  for  the  ostrich  family.  It  seen 
to  be  deucedly  unkind  to  make  such  invidious  comparison 
especially  when  our  best,  and  presumably  honest  naturalis 
insist  that  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Ostrich,  hence  not  the  bahie 
ever  are  known  to  attempt  an  escape  from  their  troubles  or  di 
likes  in  the  manner  of  which  they  are  so  widely  accused. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  my  own  rather  long  nee 
might  lead  kindly  people  into  assuming  that  I  harbor  an  ulteric 
motive  I'd  organize  a  Society  for  the  Protection  of  the  Goc 
Name  of  the  Struthio  Camelus  (in  spite  of  Goat  Feathers 
But  then,  Ho!  Hum!  I  suppose  because  the  simile  is  pat  tl 
ostrich  will  continue  to  be  the  goat. 

"  BOCENSPUCKER  " 


In  the  Ruhr 

To  THE  EDITOR:  My  few  days  in  the  Ruhr  were  very  illumi 
ing  though  not  sufficiently  long  to  allow  me  to  speak  with  ar 
certainty  about  the  conditions  in  general.  Two  or  three  thin| 
stand  out  in  my  mind.  Firstly,  the  almost  complete  absent 
of  French  troops  in  the  Ruhr  area  after  one  had  passed  tl 
cordon.  This  applied,  I  think,  to  all  the  towns  in  the  Ruf 
area  except  Essen  which  is  considered  the  center  of  the  Rul 
industries  and  where  evidence  of  the  French  occupation  w; 
more  apparent.  The  food  supplies  in  the  Ruhr  are  quite  adi 
quate  as  supplies  are  being  sent  in  from  the  rest  of  German; 
Prices  seemed  rather  lower  than  in  other  parts  of  the  countr 
Everywhere  I  went  I  was  greatly  impressed  with  the  courag 
dignity  and  general  bearing  of  the  German  population, 
would  be  almost  impossible 'to  imagine  a  population  of  fh 
million  people  accepting  the  annoyances  and  indignities  of  the: 
position  with  less  bitterness  and  open  hostility  than  is  displaye 
by  these  folk  who  go  about  their  business  without  complain 

On  the  other  hand  I  must  admit  that  the  French  soldier 
though  I  do  not  feel  sure  about  the  officers,  when  the  luggaf 
and  pass  examinations  were  being  carried  out,  were  most  am 
ious  not  to  be  obtrusive,  and  the  absence  of  arrogance  in  the: 
bearing  was  remarkable. 

I  feel  that  the  majority  of  thinking  Germans  realize  tr 
extraordinary  difficulty  in  which  the  French  government  hsl 
placed  the  French  soldiers,  and  their  attitude  was  mixed  will 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy  for  these  unfortunate  men.  I  thin  I 
the  Germans  with  whom  I  talked  felt  that  their  attitude  <| 
passive  resistance  is  bound  in  the  long  run  to  be  successful  an 
the  French  will  be  forced  to  negotiate.  At  the  time  I  was  thei 
almost  all  the  mines  and  cokeries  were  working  except  whei 
the  French  troops  were  actually  occupying  buildings  at  the  p 
head.  Large  supplies  of  coal  were  accumulating  at  the  pit  heat 
but  were  not  going  any  further. 

E.  ST.-JOHN  CATCH  POOL 
Toynbee  Hall,  London 
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Europe  in  the  Summertime! 

Your  plans  for  approaching  vacation  days  should  include  a  membership  in  the  party 
of  congenial  cultured  travelers  who  will  sail  July  5th  from  Montreal  on  the  Canadian 
Pacific  S.  S.  "Metagama,"  or  on  other  tours  sailing  from  New  York,  for  a 

Special  University  Extension  Tour 


50  Days 

of  fascinating 
travel  reviving 
treasured  visions 
of  history  and  ro- 
mance. . 

$650.00 

One  price  relieves 
you  of  every  travel 
responsibility  and 
leaves  you  free  to 
enjoy  each  crowd- 
ed moment  of 
pleasure. 


including: 

Scotland 

England 

France 

Switzerland 

Belgium 

Holland 

and 


Optional     Side 

Trips    to    Italy 

(Milan,     Venice, 

Florence,  Rome,  Pisa,  Genoa) .    Just  those  countries  which  you 

would  like  most  to  visit. 


WESTMINSTER  BRIDGE  AND  CLOCK  TOWER,  LONDON. 


D.  E.  Lorenz,  author  of  the  Mediterranean  Traveler  and  Managing  Director  of  the 
Round  the  World  Cruise,  which  sailed  January  23,  1923,  upon  which  there  was  a  party 
of  Survey  readers,  will  have  charge  of  all  arrangements  in  connection  with  this 
Summer  Cruise  Party. 

There  will  be  a  comprehensive,  interesting  program  of  sight-seeing,  embracing 
visits  to  famous  churches,  galleries,  etc.,  the  entire  schedule  having  been  outlined  to 
meet  the  need  of  educators  and  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  travel  during  the  winter 
season. 

Make   Your  Reservations  Now  J  Accommodations  Are  Limited  1 

DO  NOT  DELAY 
Other  Tours  $500.00  and  up 

Write  for  full  particulars  of  itinerary 
and  accommodations 

Address— Clark  Cruise,  care  of  The  Survey,  112  E.  19th  St.,  New  York. 
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(Advertisement) 


ECONOMIC    PRIZES 

Twentieth  year 

In  order  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  study  of  topics  relating  to  commerce  and 
industry,  and  to  stimulate  those  who  have  a  college  training  to  consider  the  prob- 
lems of  a  business  career,  a  committee  composed  of 

Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  University  of  Chicago,  Chairman 
Professor  J.  B.  Clark,  Columbia  University 
President  Edwin  F.  Gay,  New  York  Evening  Post 
Hon.  Theodore  E.  Burton,  Washington,  and 
Professor  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Columbia  University 

has  been  enabled,  through  the  generosity  of  Hart  Schaffner  &  Marx  of  Chicago* 
to  offer  in  1924  four  prizes  for  the  best  studies  in  the  economic  field. 

Attention  is  expressly  called  to  the  rule  that  a  competitor  is  not  confined  to 
topics  proposed  in  the  announcements  of  this  committee  but  any  other  subject 
chosen  must  first  be  approved  by  it. 

1  A  Survey  of  the  World's  Cotton  Situation 

2  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ship  Subsidies 

3  The  Sales  Tax 

4  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Unemployment  Insurance 

5  What  Conditions  Limit  the  Amount  of  Wages  That  Can  Be  Paid? 

6  A  Comparison  of  Business  Cycles  in  the  United  States,  Great 

Britain  and  Canada 

Class  B  includes  only  those  who,  at  the  time  the  papers  are  sent  in,  are  under- 
graduates of  any  American  college.  Class  A  includes  any  residents  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada,  without  restriction;  the  possession  of  a  degree  is  not  required 
of  any  contestant  in  this  class,  nor  is  any  age  limit  set. 

A  First  Prize  of  One  Thousand  Dollars,  and 
A  Second  Prize  of  Five  Hundred  Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  A 

A  First  Prize  of  Three  Hundred  Dollars,  and 
A  Second  Prize  of  Two  Hundred  Dollars 

are  offered  to  contestants  in  Class  B.  The  committee  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
to  award  the  two  prizes  of  $1000  and  $500  of  Class  A  to  undergraduates  in  Class  B, 
if  the  merits  of  the  papers  demand  it.  The  winner  of  a  prize  shall  not  receive  the 
amount  designated  until  he  has  prepared  his  manuscript  for  the  printer  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  committee. 

The  ownership  of  the  copyright  of  successful  studies  will  vest  in  the  donors,  and  it  is  expected 
that,  without  precluding  the  use  of  these  papers  as  theses  for  higher  degrees,  they  will  cause 
them  to  be  issued  in  some  permanent  form. 

Competitors  are  advised  that  the  studies  should  be  thorough,  expressed  in  good  English, 
and,  although  not  limited  as  to  length,  they  should  not  be  needlessly  expanded.  They  should 
be  inscribed  with  an  assumed  name,  the  class  in  which  they  are  presented,  and  accompanied 
by  a  sealed  envelope  giving  the  real  name  and  address  of  the  competitor,  together  with  any  degrees 
or  distinctions  already  obtained.  No  paper  is  eligible  which  shall  have  been  printed  or  published 
in  a  form  to  disclose  the  identity  of  the  author  before  the  award  shall  have  been  made.  If  the 
competitor  is  in  Class  B,  the  sealed  envelope  should  contain  the  name  of  the  institution  in  which 
he  is  studying.  The  papers  should  be  sent  on  or  before  June  1,  1924,  to 

J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHLIN,  ESQ. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 
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Who  started  this  pump? 


Whatever  your  in- 
dustry may  be,  the 
scientists  and  engi- 
neers of  General  Elec- 
tric Company  are  at 
work  in  it,  discover- 
ing new  ways  by  which 
electricity  can  lighten 
human  labor  and  pro- 
tect human  life.  The 
experience  and  counsel 
of  these  men  is  at  your 
command,  without 
obligation  or  cost. 


Nobody.  A  tiny  stream  of  water 
trickled  into  the  mine.  Faster  it 
came,  touching  the  float  switch  of 
the  G-E  Automatic  Starter.  In- 
stantly the  great  pump  went  into 
action. 

In  subways,  coal  mines,  railway 
tunnels,  the  pumps  are  always 
ready,  and  the  lives  of  millions  of 
people  are  kept  safe  by  this  General 
Electric  invention — a  sentinel  who 
never  sleeps. 
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HE  cover  design  for  this  issue 

breaks   with   conventional   sym- 

sm     in     its     representation     of 

fi.'e  forces  for  human  uplift:  As- 

iition,    piercing    ever    anew    the 

D  ery   and   ignorance  of  mankind 

•  h  shafts  of  energy,  each  broken 
fcthe  limitations   of  the  flesh   be- 
;<    the  goal  is  achieved ;  Charity, 
I    surveys  the  surging  life  of  the 
ir  ses    from    on    high    and    bends 
cc  miseratingly   to   aid ;   Love,  the 

•  -erne  light  without  which  Aspi- 
fcon   and    Charity   and   all   efforts 

•  reform    remain   cold    and    inef- 

H  :  v  (• . 

BNORE  WILLSIE  MORROW  is 
tr  author  of  half  a  dozen  novels 
{t \merican  life  and  was  for  sev- 
fc  years  editor  of  The  Delin- 
e:  r.  As  a  background  for  her 
jr:  sketch  on  America,  she 
W  es,  "I  have  lived  in  the  desert, 
pig  months  without  a  roof  over 
head,  enduring  heat,  sand- 
US,  and  the  hardships  of  the 
I  have  lived  in  mining 
5s  and  on  dry  ranches  and  in 
cattle  country  North  and 
h.  I  have  lived  among  In- 
s,  Mexicans,  poor  white  trash, 
foreigners  and  old  New  Eng- 
Anglo-Saxons." 

I  D.  LESCOHIER  is  pro- 
>r  of  economics  at  the  Uni- 
ity  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
or  of  a  book  on  The  Labor 
ket.  In  his  article  for  Survey 
phic  he  gives  the  meat  of  an 
stigation  which  he  made,  with 
iff  of  assistants,  for  the  United 
es  Department  of  Agriculture, 
scure  comprehensive  and  first- 
1  information  on  labor  condi- 
throughout  the  wheat  belt. 

.NK  A.  WAUGH  is  professor 
horticulture  in  the  Massa- 
etts  Agricultural  College. 

NK  THONE  is  professor  of 
ny  in  the  North  Dakota  Agri- 
iral  College  and,  during  the 
ner,  lectures  for  the  National 
:  Service  in  Yellowstone  Park. 
RY  SIEGRIST  is  an  essayist 

poet  who  has  previously  con- 
triited  to  Survey  Graphic. 
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GEORGE  D.  PRATT,  Jr.,  is 
treasurer  and  foreign  secretary  of 
the  National  Student  Forum.  The 
contributors  to  the  symposium 
which  he  introduces  are  from  five 
different  countries:  William  A. 
Robson  is  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  England;  Antonin  R. 
Palecek  has  returned  to  his  studies 
at  the  University  of  Prague ;  Piet 
Roest  is  from  Holland ;  Joachim 
Friedrich  from  Germany;  Jorgen 
Hoick  from  Denmark. 

THE  reproductions  of  paintings 
were  obtained  with  the  help  of 
Peter  A.  Juley  who  is  not  only  a 
great  photographer  but  also  a 
connoisseur  of  modern  art. 

ARTHUR  GREENWOOD,  Labor 
member  of  Parliament,  acted  as 
secretary  for  the  Labor  Commis- 
sion which  reported  on  the  state 
of  Ireland  in  December,  1920. 
He  was  at  one  time  a  teacher  at 
Leeds  University  and  took  a  lead- 
ing part  in  building  up  the  gov- 
ernment's juvenile  labor  exchanges. 

EDWARD  EYRE  HUNT  is  sec- 
retary of  the  President's  Confer- 
ence on  Unemployment.  He  was 
in  Belgium  with  Hoover  and  held 
during  the  war  several  important 
positions  in  the  American  Red 
Cross,  for  a  time  being  head  of  its 
civilian  work  in  the  war  zone. 
Since  then  he  has  been  labor  man- 
ager for  the  clothing  industry  in 
New  York  and  a  member  of  the 
Federated  American  Engineering 
Societies'  Committee  on  the  Eli- 
mination of  Waste. 

THE  EDITOR  is  responsible  for 
a  misstatement  in  Mr.  Raushen- 
bush's  article  in  the  June  Graphic 
— The  Smoldering  Problem  of  An- 
thracite— with  respect  to  the  ten 
million  dollars  accruing  on  one 
lease  of  the  Girard  Estate.  The 
original  manuscript  did  not  give 
the  period  of  time  covered ;  and 
the  words  "a  year"  introduced 
with  a  query  on  the  margin  of  the 
manuscript  inadvertently  found 
their  way  into  print.  Mr.  Raushen- 
bush  points  out  that  the  period 
covered  is  the  life  of  the  lease. 


THE  CONQUERORS:     CULEBRA  CUT,  PANAMA  CANAL 


Painting  by  Jonas  L, 


". . .  the  canal  that  was  built  by  Americans  and 
opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Perhaps 
that  is  to  be  an  American :  to  do  the  dif- 
ficult thing— for  the  service  of  the  world." 
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What  Is  an  American? 

By  HONORE  WILLSIE  MORROW 


MY  little  son  said  to  me,    "Mother,  we've  got 
to    write    a    composition    in    sdhool    telling 
what  it  means  to  be  an  American.      There's 
a  Chinese  boy  in   my  class — I  know  what 
i  Chinaman  is.     There's  a  Dutch  boy  too,  and  a  boy 
rrom  Scotland.      But  how  can  I  put  it  down  so  you 
:ould  tell  an  American?" 

For  a  moment  I  was  lost  entirely.  But  chance 
yelped  me.  It  was  in  war  time  and  there  was  an 
Inglish  magazine  lying  on  the  table.  The  cover 
showed  a  charming  picture  of  English  countryside. 
The  cover  caption  read,  "What  are  we  fighting  for? 
jlngland!  Home!  And  Beauty!" 

I  turned  to  my  little  son.      "Ricky,   when  our  sol- 

iliers  over  in  the  trenches  hear  the  word  America,   I 

suppose  some  picture  of   the   place   they   know  best, 

•iere,    flashes   before   their   eyes.      And    to    belong   to 

hat  spot,  is,  I  suppose,  being  an  American  to  them." 

The  child  nodded.  "What  do  you  see,  mother, 
vhen  they  say  America  to  you?" 

I  hesitated.  It's  a  goodish-sized  continent,  this 
and  of  ours!  Then  I  began  carefully,  for  I  thought 
perhaps  the  little  boy  could  help  me  as  much  as  I 
•.ould  help  him. 

"I  see  a  mountain  in  Vermont  where  one  may  stand 
ind  look  across  Lake  Champlain  to  seven  lavender 
anges  that  melt  into  a  pale  blue  sky.  At  the  foot 
>f  this  mountain  is  a  graveyard.  And  in  that  grave- 
'ard  sleep  men  and  women  who  sacrificed  all  that 
hey  had  that  this  nation  might  be  born.  Surely  that 
pot  is  America,  and  those  people  are  Americans. 

'I  see,  too,  a  mighty  bluff  that  pushes  into  the  up- 
>er  flow  of  the  Mississippi,  and  from  the  top  of  that 
luff  one  beholds  a  valley  where  all  the  wheat  in  the 
vorld  seems  to  be  growing.  Great  freight  boats 
hread  up  and  down  the  river,  long  freight  trains 
'eave  in  and  out  of  the  valley.  One  wonders  if  it 
s  not  the  mission  of  America  to  feed  the  world! 
'erhaps  to  be  an  American  is  to  be  a  producer. 

"There  is  a  mountainside  near  Seattle  where  one 
lay  stand  among  ferns  waist  high  and  look  out 
nightily  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  one  sees 
teamers  going  south  to  California  and  north  to 
Uaska.  To  Alaska,  where  some  of  the  most  superb 
'ioneering  the  world  has  known  is  being  done  by 


Americans,  just  as  it  was  done  in  the  days  of  the 
Oregon  Trail.  Perhaps  that  is  to  be  an  American. 
To  be  a  pioneer. 

"Down  in  New  Mexico  is  a  vast  spine  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  deep  purple,  set  in  the  midst  of  a  burning 
orange  desert.  Standing  on  this  spine  one  sees  a 
dark  brown  crack  running  across  the  desert.  This 
is  the  Rio  Grande.  And  moving  about  one  spot  in 
the  Rio  Grande  tiny  black  dots.  These  are  men, 
Americans.  They  are,  with  infinite  travail,  throw- 
ing a  dam  across  the  river.  When  it  is  finished,  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  sand  will  be  turned  from 
sterility  and  held  for  such  pioneers  as  have  the  vision 
and  the  strength  to  make  this  reclaimed  land  to  blos- 
som like  the  rose.  Perhaps  that  is  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can, to  make  new  trails  and  open  them  to  humanity. 

"There  is  a  tiny  hillock  in  Florida  from  which  one 
looks  out  over  a  spit  of  palm-fringed  sand  stretching 
into  a  sky-blue  sea.  Beyond  the  silhouette  of  palms, 
ships  glide  south  toward  the  Panama  Canal — the 
canal  that  was  built  by  Americans  and  opened  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Perhaps  that  is  to  be  an 
American:  to  do  the  difficult  thing — for  the  service  of 
the  world — and  for  no  personal  reward  save  honor." 

My  little  son  looked  up  at  me,  interested  but  with 
puzzled  eyes.  "It's  too  long,  mother,"  he  said,  wist- 
fully. 

"O,  my  dearl"  I  exclaimed  half  in  despair.  "I 
know  it's  too  long!  But — perhaps  we  are  too  young 
a  nation  to  have  defined  ourselves.  Perhaps  it  will 
be  many  generations  before  there  will  rise  up  one 
with  the  concrete  vision  of  what  we  may  be,  one 
who  will  give  us  one  clear  star  to  follow.  And  per- 
haps that  will  not  be  until,  long,  long  from  now,  the 
very  dust  that  idle  winds  blow  in  our  faces  is  the  dust 
of  loved  ones  who  have  died.  Perhaps  we  shall  not 
really  know  or  really  love  America  until  the  nation 
is  so  old  that  we  are  in  very  truth  bone  of  her  bone  and 
flesh  of  her  flesh.  Until  our  graveyards  have  been 
forgotten  and  renewed  again  and  again  and  yet 
again." 

"That  would  be  too  sad  to  be  an  American  then," 
said  Ricky.  "I  guess  I'd  better  make  my  own  com- 
position." 

I  nodded,   and   he  went  away. 
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'HERE  they  come,  Harry."  "Yes, 
they're  coming,  all  right.  There 
must  be  five  hundred  of  them !  Came 
in  on  the  Rock  Island  and  the  Wichita 
Interurban  and  are  hiking  across  to 
the  Santa  Fe.  Must  be  headed  for 
the  Great  Bend  country."  We  were  standing  on 
the  main  street  of  Hutchinson,  Kansas — Harry 
Allen  and  I,  watching  the  harvest  army  as  it  passed 
through  Hutchinson  on  its  way  westward.  Under 
a  cloudless  sky,  the  hot  sunshine  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  June  was  bringing  millions  of  acres  of 
Kansas  wheat  into  swift  ripeness,  and  the  harvesters 
were  pouring  into  southern  Kansas  by  passenger 
trains,  freights  and  automobiles.  Allen,  who  had 
tended  camp  for  buffalo  hunters  on  the  western 
plains  as  a  boy  and  watched  the  wheat  turn  golden 
on  the  midwestern  plains  since  his  childhood,  was 
field  representative  of  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service.  He  was  on  "scouting  duty,"  meas- 
uring the  potentialities  of  those  advancing  har- 


Brothers 

TWENTY  years  had  passed  since  Ernest  Coffey 
left  his  home  at  Edina,  Missouri,  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  California.  For  a  time  letters  kept 
him  in  touch  with  the  old  home.  They  became  in- 
frequent, and  then  stopped.  A  veil  of  silence  inter- 
vened. Drifting  about  the  far  west  as  a  migratory 
laborer,  he  followed  chance  hither  and  yon.  In  1921, 
out  of  work,  he  headed  for  the  Kansas  harvest  and 
arrived  in  Wichita  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  June. 
Conversing  casually  with  another  harvester,  exchang- 
ing anecdotes  of  other  days,  he  mentioned  Edina. 
The  stranger  said  that  the  day  before  he  had  met 
"another  homeless  man  from  that  town,"  and  the 
two  went  in  search  of  him.  After  several  minutes' 
conversation,  Coffey  discovered  the  new  acquaintance 
from  the  old  town  was  his  older  brother  Ray,  who 
in  1917  left  the  home  farm  for  the  El  Dorado  oil 
fields  and  thereby  followed  Ernest  into  the  ranks  of 
the  migratory  seasonal  laborer. 


Hands  and  Tools  oi 

I.  July  in  the  Southwest 

vesters  against  the  immediate  labor  needs  of  th 
Kansas  harvest.  "Enough,"  he  said,  "enough.  Tw 
thousand  men  will  pass  through  here  in  these  forty 
eight  hours.  Pawnee  and  Hodgeman  Counties  ar 
safe." 

"They're  not  hoboes,  either,  Harry.  Look  a 
their  stride."  "No,  those  are  the  boys  from  Mi; 
souri,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  They  come  throug 
here  every  year,  by  way  of  Enid  and  Wichita. 
And  fine  boys  they  were,  straight,  strong  an 
bronzed;  with  a  spring  in  their  stride  and  a  laug 
on  their  lips.  Clad  in  clean  overalls,  some  carryin 
bundles  or  suitcases,  but  hundreds  with  only  the 
working  clothes  on  their  backs,  the  boys  of  th 
Southwest  were  coming  to  the  harvest. 

A  fifth  of  them  were  less  than  twenty-one  yea 
of  age,  and  as  many  over  forty.  The  majority 
between  twenty-one  and  forty.  Here  and  there 
saw  hair  touched  with  silver.  Three-fourths 
them  were  single.  One  in  six  had  a  family  d 
pendent  on  him.  One  in  twenty  contributed  to  t\ 
support  of  his  mother  or  other  relatives.  Sixty  p< 
cent  of  them  had  come  on  the  freights,  half  of  the: 
with  partners.  But  they  were  not  migratory  labo 
ers.  Ninety  out  of  each  hundred  had  a  defini 
place  of  residence.  They  were  men  of  regular  o 
cupations,  citizens  of  the  states  east  of  the  wint> 
wheat. 

The  spirit  of  the  harvest  was  upon  them.  Ho] 
and  comradeship  dominated  them.  In  twos  ar 
threes  and  half-dozens  they  came;  farmers,  mecha 
ics,  factory  hands,  oil  field  workers  and  laborer 
with  a  sprinkling  of  students  and  office  men. 
ferences  were  forgotten.  Ten  million  acres  < 
golden  grain  were  calling,  and  each  was  askin 
"Where  do  I  begin?"  A  mighty  task  had  mergi 
the  streams  of  their  diverse  lives.  The  thrill  of  b 
events  was  upon  them.  The  commonplace  convers 
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the  Wheat  Harvest 


By  DON  D.  LESCOHIER 

ion  of  the  job — "How  is  the  crop  at  Larned?" 
'How  many  men  have  gone  to  Great  Bend?"  "I 
tear  they  need  men  at  Kinsley."  "I  made  $200  last 
'ear  near  Jetmore" — became  dramatic  on  the  lips 
>f  a  multitude.  Each  was  conscious  that  he  was 
>ne  of  ten  thousands  pouring  into  and  out  of  the 
owns  of  Kansas;  moving  up  through  Texas,  Wyo- 
ning,  Arkansas,  and  Oklahoma ;  coming  across  the 
ilains  of  Illinois,  and  drifting  southwest  from 
)maha  and  Sioux  City.  Here  and  there  knots  of 
,nen  were  earnestly  discussing  where  they  would 
'hit  for  first."  Others  were  making  inquiries  at 
lepots  and  employment  offices  concerning  crop  con- 
itions  in  different  countries  or  eagerly  scouring  the 
ederal  harvest  bulletins  or  local  newspapers.  New 
cquaintances  were  exchanging  histories  and  ambi- 
ions.  Each  was  eager  with  the  hope  of  "making 

stake." 

The  writer,  with  five  assistants,  was  studying  the 
ibor  aspects  of  the  wheat  harvest  for  the  United 
fates  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  investiga- 
on  covered  two  entire  harvests  and  extended  over 

territory  150  miles  wide,  from  Fort  Worth, 
"exas,  to  Canada.  Studies  were  made  both  among 
ie  farmers  and  the  harvest  hands.  Two  automo- 
iles  were  used  to  visit  the  farms.  Starting  from 
Vichita  with  one  car  we  worked  south  into  northern 
)klahoma  and,  when  westward  progress  across 
Oklahoma  was  stopped  by  swollen  rivers,  turned 
orthward  into  central  Kansas.  A  winding  trail 
lat  traversed  seventeen  of  the  most  important 
•heat  counties  of  Kansas,  brought  us  to  Colby,  in 
:e  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  'the  state, 
'hence  we  crossed  into  southwestern  Nebraska  and 
irned  eastward.  A  few  days'  work  across  southern 
Nebraska,  and  we  were  at  Grand  Island,  west  of 
-incoln,  where  our  plans  called  for  a  swift  drive  of 
x  hundred  miles  to  northern  South  Dakota,  the 


intervening    territory    not    being    wheat    country. 

During  August  this  car  covered  the  central  Dak- 
otas,  working  northward  from  Aberdeen  through 
Jamestown  and  Devil's  Lake  to  the  Canadian 
boundary  and  then  east.  Meanwhile,  the  other  car, 
which  began  work  at  Lincoln,  had  covered  eastern 
Nebraska  and  the  eastern  third  of  South  Dakota, 
and  proceeded  into  eastern  North  Dakota  and 
western  Minnesota,  the  famous  Red  River  Valley. 

Each  morning  we  threw  our  suitcases  into  the 
cars  and  started  another  stage  in  a  carefully  planned 
journey,  both  cars  covering  their  territories  on  a 
schedule  that  no  weather  or  mishap  was  permitted 
to  interrupt.  Throughout  the  day,  and  often  far 
into  the  evening,  we  visited  farms,  stopping  at  every 
farm  along  the  road,  whether  large  or  small,  pros- 
perous or  run-down.  Driving  down  the  lanes  and 
across  the  wheat  stubble  to  the  headers  or  binders 
busy  in  the  fields;  often  climbing  on  the  machines 
and  interviewing  the  farmers  while  the  knives  laid 
low  the  grain;  we  listened  to  the  story  of  the  harvest 


A  Rolling  Stone 

A  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was  on  a  ranch  in 
Oklahoma.  At  seventeen  he  graduated  into 
railroad  and  construction  camps.  At  nineteen 
he  was  drifting  from  sawmill  to  sawmill  in  Oklahoma, 
working  about  two  weeks  in  a  place,  and  accompanied 
by  "an  old  rounder"  with  whom  he  "blew  in"  all 
that  he  had  previously  saved.  Then,  in  the  spring 
he  went  up  to  Iowa  and  visited  relatives  on  an  Iowa 
farm  for  three  months.  He  spent  the  summer  lay- 
ing tile,  on  contract  in  Iowa.  Years  of  drifting  from 
occupation  to  occupation  culminated  in  marriage  and 
the  purchase  of  a  restaurant  in  a  Kansas  town.  He 
sold  out  in  three  months  and  took  a  position  on  the 
police  force  in  the  same  town.  That  was  in  1906. 
Then  he  was  divorced  from  his  wife  and  took  to 
migratory  labor  again.  In  recent  years  he  has  regu- 
larly made  the  harvest,  spending  most  of  the  balance 
of  the  year  in  commercial  fishing  in  the  Arkansas, 
Canadian  (in  Oklahoma)  and  Red  rivers. 
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as  the  farmer  experiences  it.  Then  as  night  came 
on,  we  sped  on  thirty,  fifty,  sixty  miles  to  the  next 
day's  territory. 

At  the  same  time,  other  members  of  the  staff  were 
interviewing  harvest  hands  at  the  public  employ- 
ment offices,  on  the  streets  and  around  the  railroad 
yards  of  wheat  towns,  in  the  jungles  of  the  hoboes, 
and  on  the  trains.  They  heard  the  story  of  the 
harvest  as  the  harvest  worker  knows  it.  When  the 
study  was  finished,  detailed  information  was  avail- 
able about  the  harvest  work  on  1,300  representative 
farms,  ranging  in  size  from  80  acres  to  110,000 
acres;  the  operation  of  115  threshing  crews  which 
threshed  over  800  farms;  and  the  personal  expe- 
riences of  3,600  harvest  hands.  This  information 
was  supplemented  by  data  concerning  approximately 
29,000  other  harvest  hands, 
collected  by  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  in  1920 
and  1921. 


ARVEST  HANDS 


H 

WANTED! 

AT 

.  GREENSBURG  KANS. 


THE  wheat  belt  divides  nat- 
urally into  two  distinct  sec- 
tions; the  winter  wheat  where 
the  grain  is  planted  in  the  fall, 
and  which  includes  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  much  of 
Nebraska;  and  the  spring 
wheat  section,  which  includes 
northern  Nebraska,  the  Dak- 
otas,  Minnesota,  Montana  and 
the  Canadian  prairie  provinces. 
In  both  sections,  the  demand 
for  harvest  labor  is  ordinarily 
intense  while  it  lasts,  but  un- 
certain and  fluctuating.  It  is 
intense  because  the  wheat  belt 
cannot  provide  from  its  own 
population  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  labor  needed  for 
the  harvest.  Wheat  is  grown 
in  areas  of  low  population  density,  where  one  finds 
typically  from  five  to  twenty  persons  per  square  mile, 
rarely  more  than  twenty-five.  The  average  size  of 
the  farms  visited  was  460  acres,  which  permits  1.4 


300  miles  soulhwi-s'.  of  Kama:  Cily  on  Rock  Island 

1,000  Men  Needed  Immediately 

All  headed  grain.  Only  men  experienced  in  (arm 
work  and  handling  tearnt  advifed  to  come.  Cannot 
u«e  colored.  BVjfins 

June  20,  21,  22  and  23 

[  asts  two  to  three  weeks.  Thre»hing  follows  imme- 
diately. Good  men  can  get  work  all  fall. 

Wages  will  be  $4.00  $5.00  and  $6.00 
per  day  and  board.  Come  quick.  Jobi 
waiting. 


farmer  must  have  an  adequate  equipment  of  ma 
chinery,  horses  and  men  to  finish  in  that  time.  I 
the  harvest  is  not  completed  in  time,  the  over-ripi 
grain  "shatters"  from  the  heads  and  is  lost.  Ex 
periments  conducted  by  the  Kansas  Agricultura 
College  show  that  the  maximum  number  of  bushel 
per  acre  is  obtained  when  the  harvesting  is  com 
pleted  within  two  weeks.  Sometimes  hot  weathe 
cuts  the  maximum  period  possible  for  the  harves 
to  two  weeks.  Consequently,  the  farmer's  demand 
for  harvest  labor  are  very  intense  while  they  las 
but  they  don't  last  long  in  any  particular  locality. 

On  thousands  of  farms  the  harvesters  cannot  ob 
tain  more  than  a  week's  work.  Farmers  who  cu 
grain  with  binders  often  do  the  bulk  of  the  worl 
themselves  and  hire  harvest  hands  for  only  a  fe? 
days  to  help  "set  up"  th 
bundles  in  "shocks."  Th 
smaller  farmers,  whether  the' 
use  binders  (which  cut  the  graii 
near  the  ground  and  tie  it  int 
bundles)  or  headers  (which  cu 
the  heads  off  the  grain,  leavin 
the  straw  standing  in  the  field) 
generally  complete  their  hai 
vests  in  about  a  week.  Labo 
turnover  among  harvest  crew 
also  creates  demands  for  me: 
for  two,  six,  or  eight  day! 
work.  Local  men  and  the  eai 
Her  arrivals  get  most  of  thl 
jobs,  which  last  two  or  threj 
weeks  and  perhaps  result  in  a 
engagement  to  stay  for  thraslj 
ing,  while  the  rest  of  the  trail 
sient  harvesters  get  the  shor  i 
time  jobs  of  the  peak  of  tr.j 
harvest.  I  have  talked  witj 
experienced  harvesters  who  ha\j 
obtained  during  a  harvest  ;| 
many  as  ten  jobs,  not  one  c 
which  lasted  over  four  days. 

As  the  harvest  moves  northward,  it  starts  in  eac| 
county  on  a  few  farms  on  which  the  grain  ripei 
early.     Within  a  few  days  the  local  harvest  rapid  I 


families  per  square  mile.    Wheat  farms  require,  on     develops  maximum  activity.     There  is  a  heavy  d 

the  average,  twice  as  much  labor  during  the  harvest 

as  during  the  balance  of  the  year.     Kansas  City,  St. 

Joseph,    Omaha,    and    the    other    cities    scattered 

through  the  eastern  portion  of  the  wheat  states  can 

but    partly    meet    these    requirements.      Transient 

harvest  help  is  therefore  indispensable. 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  wheat  farmers 
must  have  extra  labor  for  the  harvest,  each  farmer 
needs  help  for  but  a  very  short  time.  Ordinarily, 
wheat  farms  of  480  acres  finish  harvesting  in  from 
eight  to  fourteen  days.  A  majority  of  the  640  acre 
farms  are  through  in  fourteen  to  sixteen  days,  and 
three  weeks  generally  sees  the  work  done  on  farms 
of  880  acres.  The  duration  of  the  harvest  on  larger 
farms  does  not  increase  with  the  size  of  the  farm. 
Two  thousand  or  four  thousand  acres  are  finished 


mand  for  labor  during  this  crescendo.     The  farnj 
get  their  crews,    and   the   demand   for   labor   the: 
slackens.     The  harvest  is  at  its  peak,  but  the  calj 
for  men  have  passed  their  peak.     The  farms  whir 
started  first  begin  to  finish  and  lay  off  their  mcj 
The  relative  supply  of  labor  in  the  local  market  ii 
creases;  the  demand  for  men  falls  off.     Harvestej 
begin  to  leave  and  move  northward.     They  mu 
"catch  up  with  the  harvest."     This  generally  mea;- 
a  jump  of  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  since  the  a| 
jacent  territory  is   nearly   as   far  advanced   as 
locality  which  the  men  are  leaving.     Most  of 
men  make  the  mistake  of  not  jumping  far  enoi 
They  stop  in  counties  where  the  principal  demar 
for  labor  are  already  satisfied  and  only  short  jc 
or  jobs  at  a  low  wage   are   left.      Frequently  t| 


as  quickly  as  eight  hundred.     Nature  allows  only     money  they  earned  in~their  first  jobs  is*  dissipat 
three  or  four  weeks  for  the  harvest.     The  larger     before  they  get  others.     Relatively  few  harveste 


he   call  for  "Harvest  Hands"  brings    thousands    of   men 
,  to  the  Kansas  wheat    belt    in    July,    in    automobiles,    in 
passenger  trains,  or  more  often  riding  the  freights 

take   good   "stakes"   dur- 

g  the  harvest.     The  only 

ics    who    do    are    those 

ho     happen     to     obtain 

eady    work.      The    ma- 

>rity  lose  too  much  time 

:tween    a    succession    of 

lort  jobs  to  come  out  of 
[ie  harvest  with  much 
;  oney.  Travel  and  hotel 

11s  eat  up  their  earnings, 
jleven  hundred  men  inter- 

ewed  on  this  point  had 

I  id  work  but  5 1  per  cent 

i '  the  time  that  they  were 

!   the  wheat  area.     Some 

them    had     "made     a 

ake";  most  of  them  had 

it. 

The  expansion  and  con- 
•action  of  demand  which 
i  itains  on  the  individual 
j!rm  and  in  each  local 
I  ea  is  equally  character- 

ic  of  the  wheat  belt  as  a 
hole.  The  harvest  con- 
:-ts  of  two  distinct  but 
•'nnected  episodes.  Be- 
.nning  on  a  small  scale  in 

'exas  in  early  June,  the 
:'Uthern  (winter  wheat) 


Harvesters  'who  travel  by  ticket  and  carry  suitcases  take 
the  job  seriously.    These  farmers  are  getting  their  pick 


fart    of    the  overall  brigade   of  harvesters,  lined   up 
along    the    viaduct    at  Wichita,    waiting    to    be    hired 


jmand  for  labor  expands  to  large  volume  by  the 
1st  week  in  June,  when  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and 
^utheastern  Kansas  are  at  work,  and  reaches  its 
iaximum  in  Kansas  about  the  middle  of  July.  The 
inter  wheat  demand  then  gradually  tapers  off  as 
.e  center  of  the  harvest  passes  into  southeastern 
Nebraska,  shrinking  to  almost  nothing  before  the 
id  of  July.  Beginning  about  the  middle  of  July 
'  the  eastern  border  of  Nebraska,  the  demand  for 
bor  for  harvesting  the  spring  wheat  now  gradually 
•pands  as  the  harvest  goes  northward  across  South 
-akota,  to  reach  its  maximum  by  the  middle  of 
•jigust  in  North  Dakota,  after  which  it  declines 
ipidly.  The  largest  numbers  of  men  are  employed 
i  the  northern  harvest  during  the  first  three  weeks 
«  August. 


"How  many  men  does  the  wheat  harvest  require, 
anyhow?"  "Not  nearly  as  many  as  most  people 
think."  More  than  one-fourth  of  1,290  farms  vis- 
ited by  our  field  party  in  1921  hired  no  labor  that 
year.  The  entire  1,290  farms,  which  harvested 
264,000  acres  of  wheat,  hired  only  one-half  as  much 
harvest  labor  as  Kansas  agricultural  authorities 
estimated  would  be  necessary  for  that  acreage.  A 
bulletin  of  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College  states 
that  "where  there  is  a  normal  shortage  of  help, 
every  additional  fifty  acres  will  require  one  addi- 
tional man."  These  1,290  farms  actually  hired  but 
one  extra  man  for  each  hundred  acres.  Texas  never 
needs  labor  from  outside  the  state  for  its  wheat; 
Oklahoma  is  very  nearly  independent  of  outside 
labor.  Her  effective  demand  for  transient  harvest- 
ers never  exceeds  10,000 
extra  men.  I  doubt  if  it 
ever  reaches  that  figure. 
Eastern  Kansas  hires  little 
transient  labor.  Central 
and  western  Kansas  or- 
dinarily use  20,000  to  30,- 
ooo  men.  As  a  rule  these 
are  not  all  needed  at  one 
time,  and  many  of  the 
men  "count  for  two"  by 
working  in  southern  and 
later  in  northern  Kansas. 
Some  obtain  several  Kan- 
sas jobs.  There  is  some 
overlap  in  the  harvests  of 
Oklahoma  and  Kansas, 
and  later  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas,  but  the  maximum 
number  of  transient  har- 
vesters employed  at  any 
one  time  in  the  winter 
wheat  harvest  does  not 
often  exceed  35,000  men. 
At  the  end  of  the  Kan- 
sas harvest,  the  majority 
of  the  winter  wheat  har- 
vesters do  not  go  north. 
They  either  wait  in  Kansas 
for  thrashing  to  begin,  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  move 
into  the  corn  growing  sec- 
tions of  Kansas  and  Iowa, 


The  lucky  farmer   (second  from  the  left)  takes  a  truckload 
of   incoming   harvest   hands   back  from    the  city  'with  him 


A  THRESHING  MACHINE  AT  WORK 


The  wagon  at  the  right  is  the  famous  Kansas  "header  barge,"  one  side  built  low 
to  handle  the  grain  more  easily.  The  separator  is  driven  by  a  straw-burning  engine. 
The  man  at  the  right  is  a  mechanic  "making  the  harvest"  for  a  change 


go  to  the  cotton  belt,  or  seek  employment  in  the 
cities. 

Most    of   the   men    in   the    Dakota    harvest   are 
men  who  did  not  work  in  Kansas.     Greater  crop 


men  from  the  harvest  are 
that  make  it  possible  for  su 
large  numbers  to  find  ei 
ployment. 

More     than     three-fourtj 
of  the  men  who  migrate  inj 
the  wheat  belt  for  the  harvJ 
come    from    the    Mississif 
Valley.     Michigan,  Ohio,  '. 
diana,  Kentucky  and  Tenn 
see  mark  the  eastern  bore 
of   the   important   sources 
supply.     More  than  one-h; 
of    32,000    harvesters    qu 
tioned   about  their  places 
residence   in    1920   and    19 
lived   in   Iowa,   Illinois,    M 
souri,  Arkansas,   Kansas   a 
Oklahoma.        Montana     a 
Colorado  are  the  only  sta 
west   of  the  wheat  belt  th 
ever   furnish   material    assi 
ance.     When  crops  are  po 
or  mining  slack  in  Monta 
thousands  of  farmers  or  m 
ers    come    into    the    Dakc 
harvest.     In  1918  over  4,0 
Montana       farmers        whc 
crops  were   "burned  out" 
drouth  worked  in  the  weste 
section     of     North     Dako 


Denver  occasionally  furnishes  a  trainload  of  m 
to  relieve  a  labor  shortage  in  the  western  sectic 
of  Kansas  or  Nebraska. 

Throughout   the    harvest    area    one    meets    sc 


diversification,  less  even  ripening  of  the  grain,  and      tered  individuals  or  small  groups  of  men  from  eve 


the  fact  that  the  binder  can  cut  grain  that  is  not 
dead-ripe  prevents  the  Dakota  farmers  from  being 
as  dependent  on  outside  harvest  help  as  the  Kansans. 
The  total  number  of  men  used  is  at  least  10,000 
below  the  Kansas  figures.  Probably,  first  and  last, 
more  than  100,000  individuals  find  work  in  the 
wheat  harvest. 

But  it  is  only  the  continual  inflow  and  outflow  of 


state  in  the  union,  as  well  as  Canada  and  Mexii 
But  if  no  harvest  hands  came  from  the  states  e: 
of  Ohio  or  west  of  Denver,  the  harvest  would  r 
be  appreciably  affected.  The  supply  that  counts) 
the  supply  that  comes  from  the  Mississippi  VallJ 
The  stragglers  from  the  outside  add  more  to  t 
picturesqueness  of  the  harvest  than  to  its  econonl 
efficiency. 


THE  INTRICATE  STACKER  BARGE 

The   three  headers   at  the  left    cut  the  grain   and  pass    it  along  to  the   elevator   which   carries   it   up   into  the   staci 
barge,    a   wagon   so   constructed  that  the  heads  piled  into   it  form    a    stack.     When  the  barge   is  full,    the  rear  enct 
opened  and  the   wagon  drawn  out,    leaving   a  stack   of  grain  in  the  field.     This  barge  is  just  preparing  to    unload  s 
stack.     The  big  tractor  pulls  the  two  inside  headers  as  well  as  the  barge 
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THE  motives   which   bring 
the   harvest  hands  to  the 
wheat  fields  are  as  varied  as 
human  life.     One  finds  in  the 
fields    farmers    whose    crops 
have  been  ruined  or  impaired 
oy    hail,    drought,    storm    or 
ire ;     some     who     have     not 
enough    land    under    cultiva- 
:ion   to   afford  them   a  Jiveli- 
lood    and    others    who    are 
seeking    new    locations;    stu- 
ilents  and  young  men  who  are 
coking  for  experience,  a  va- 
cation,   a   chance   to   see    the 
;yorld;   prodigal   sons    trying 
;:o  earn  enough  money  to  re- 
urn  to  their  homes;  soldiers 
nd  sailors  who  developed  a 
lirst   for    roaming   while   in 
ic  army  and  navy;  and  men 
ttracted  by  the  lure  of  the 
reat     out-of-doors     or     the 
easure  of  harvesting. 
The    desire    for   adventure 
id  experience  brings  thous- 
nds.     The   grain   harvest   is 


___™_— ____ 


THE  POETRY  OF  KANSAS  HARVEST 


ne  of  the  big  adventures  of     The  farmhouse  in  the  distance  broods  peacefully  over  its  fie  Idi 

industrial   life.     The        mnnAv  fie   th*  c/vr  in   their  lnvrJinr«  "       "Vat  "     c*-uc    It/,'//,' ^1,1,     jt 


rontier  and  the  Indians  have 
een  conquered,  the  lands  of 
ic  West  have  been  put  under  the  plow,  the  secret 
esting  places  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  explored 
nd  exploited,  and  the  harvest  mobilization  now 
onstitutes  for  wage-earners  the  most  dramatic,  ad- 
enturous  event  in  our  annual  economic  cycle.  From 
very  state  in  the  union  men  of  more  than  a  hundred 
ifferent  occupations  come  to  rub  elbows  for  a  few 
ays  or  weeks  in  the  garnering  of  millions  of  bushels 
f  grain  over  a  territory  adequate  for  an  empire, 
nd  then  vanish  one  by  one  back  into  the  everyday 
alks  of  life.  The  quiet  pursuits  of  agriculture  be- 
3me  dramatic.  Imaginations  are  fired;  the  glamour 
nd  lure  of  adventure  prevail  over  the  humdrum  of 


"as  mysterious  and 

moody  as  the  sea  in  their  loveliness."     "Yet,"   says  William  Allen  White,  "we  graze 
them  and  plow  them  and  mark  them  with  roads  and  do  not  see  them" 


life.  Of  the  many  incentives  which  cause  the  thous- 
ands of  men  to  come  to  the  small  grain  harvest, 
three  stand  out  prominently:  (i)  lack  of  other  em- 
ployment; (2)  the  hope  of  making  "big  money"; 
and  (3)  the  desire  for  adventure  and  experience. 

The  customary  occupations  of  32,000  harvest 
hands  are  shown  on  the  chart  at  the  end  of  this 
article.  Many  of  the  agricultural  workers  came 
from  the  smajl  farms  in  the  hills  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas,  or  scattered  through  northern  Texas  and 
Oklahoma,  which  cannot  provide  adequate  support 
for  a  family.  Farmers  and  their  sons  flock  from 
these  farms  to  each  harvest.  At  Wichita,  I  met  a 


A  HEADER  AND  THRESHER  COMBINED 

ne  of  the  latest  developments  in  harvesting  machinery.     The  header  at  the  left  cuts   the  grain  and  lifts  the  heads  into  the 

nter  of  the  machine  where  they  are  threshed  and  the  chaff  is  thrown  out  to  the  rear.    The  two  men  behind  the  tractor  are 

mding  in  the  grain  wagon  which  receives  the  threshed  grain  and  takes  it  to  the  elevator.     This  is  one  of  the  largest  types 

of  combine;  smaller  ones,  requiring  only  three  or  four  men,  can  cut  and  thresh  thirty  acres  a  day 
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group  of  twenty-four  such  Arkansas  farmers,  neigh-     plumbers,    and    76    structural    iron   workers.      Tl 
bors.      Frequently  we  encountered  groups  of  four     factory  and  shop  workers  included   1,994  men  < 

-r"' over   sixty  skilled   and  semi-skilled   occupations   ( 


or  six,  making  the  harvest  in  a  Ford.  Some  of  these 
farmers  have  made  the  harvest  "as  a  cash  crop" 
for  more  than  twenty  consecutive  years.  It  is  a 
part  of  their  farming  system.  There  are  also 
thousands  of  farms  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Jowa, 
and  eastern  Kansas  which  finish  their  harvests  be- 
fore the  Kansas  harvest  opens,  and  set  free  a  part 
of  their  labor  for  Kansas.  The  farmers  and  farm 
hands  from  these  neighboring  states  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  Kansas  harvest,  so  far  as  transient  labor 
is  concerned.  Skilled,  hardened,  ambitious  to  earn, 
and  with  a  farmer's  point  of  view  toward  harvest 
work,  they  are  eagerly  sought  by  the  Kansans.  I 
met  two  lads  at  Larned  who  were  typical.  They 
were  Missouri  farm  boys,  neighbors,  and  were  mak- 
ing the  harvest  for  the  fifth  consecutive  time.  Each 
year  they  come  early  in  June  and  work  in  the  binder 
harvest  of  eastern  Kansas.  When  this  is  finished 
they  go  west  to  the  header  harvest  of  Pawnee 

county;  then  back  to  eastern  Kansas  for  the  thresh-     All  of  them   came  in   on   freights, 
there    and    finally 


ing  there  ana  nnany  return  to 
Pawnee  again  for  header  thresh- 
ing. They  get  in  two  months  of 
steady  work  in  Kansas,  with  a  min- 
imum of  traveling,  and  return  to 
their  homes  with  $250  to  $350. 

The  laborers  who  constitute 
about  a  third  of  the  harvest  army 
are  a  varied  assortment.  They 
are  principally  seasonal  laborers 
engaged  in  railroad  extra-gang 
work  and  public  road  construction, 
the  building  industries,  swamping 
in  the  woods,  dish-washing  in  res- 
taurants and  trucking  and  other 
common  labor  around  factories  and 
warehouses.  They  are  men  of  no 
particular  occupation  though  many 
of  them  have  from  three  to  eight 
kinds  of  work  in  which  they  ordi- 
narily seek  employment.  Harvest- 
ing is  for  these  laborers, 
regularly  or  intermit- 
tently, a  part  of  their 
annual  work  cycle. 

The  mechanics  and 
factory  workers  repre- 
sented a  wide  variety  of 
occupations.  Among  14,- 
133  harvest  hands  inter- 
viewed in  1921,  there 
were  808  skilled  me- 
chanics belonging  to 
eight  of  the  building 
trades;  251  of  them 
carpenters,  166  electri- 
cians, 141  painters,  115 

A  Missouri    farmer 

boy,   who  has   made 

the    Kansas    harvest 

for  five  years 


SPRING  PREVIOUS 
TO  HARVEST 


such  diverse  types  as  auto-mechanics  (477),  bake 
and  cooks  (1,321),  stationary  firemen  (150),  m 
chinists  (531),  molders  (102),  and  smaller  nur 
bers  of  shoemakers,  tailors,  lace  makers,  text! 
operatives,  lithographers.  There  were  659  skilh 
workmen  who  belonged  neither  to  construction  m 
factory  occupations.  These  included  185  railroa 
trainmen,  251  miners  and  93  sailors,  besides  lin 
men,  piano  tuners,  aviators,  wireless  operators  ar 
others. 

There  was  a  distinctly  larger  proportion  of  m 
chanics  and  factory  workers  in  the  1921  harve 
than  during  previous  years.  City  workers  we: 
driven  to  the  harvest  in  considerable  numbers  1 
unemployment.  Many  of  them  rode  the  freigh 
for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  A  farmer  in  southei 
Kansas  picked  up  three  men  at  Alva,  Oklahoma,  ar 
six  men  at  Kiowa,  Kansas,  about  twenty  miles  awa 

And  this   w; 

what  he  obtained :  A  glass-blowe 
an  embalmer,  a  carpenter,  a  mil 
wright,  a  mason,  a  bookbinder, 
painter,  a  miner  and  an  I.  W.  V 
organizer — every  one  a  union  ma: 
The  farmer's  family  found  ti 
I.  W.  W.  organizer  "interesting' 
the  crew  used  him  to  quarrel  witl 
The  farmer  said  they  were  "re 
men  ;  willing  workers,  a  good  cre\ 
even  though  somewhat  ignorai 
of  harvesting."  The  entire  ere 
stayed  through  the  harvest  on  th 
farm,  though  they  lost  ten  days  01 
of  twenty-four  because  of  rains. 
The  mechanics  distinctly  excelh 
the  other  manual  workers  in  ed 
cation.  More  than  four-fifths  i 
them  had  completed  the  eighj 
grade,  a  fourth  had  attended  hij 
school,  and  nearly  10  per  cent  h;! 
attended  trade  schools.  Only  I 
per  cent  of  the  farmers  and  58  p' 
cent  of  the  laborers  had  finished  ti 
eighth  grade,  and  but  16  per  .eel 
of  the  farmers  and  laborers  h] 
attended  high  school.  None  of  them  had  attend] 
technical  schools. 

One  seldom  meets  a  harvest  hand  with  a  markl 
foreign  accent.     The  southern  harvest,  particular! 
is  handled  by  Americans.     In  the  Dakotas,  the  fil 
eign-born  are  more  numerous,  particularly  Scand'j 
avians,  Finns  and  Germans.     Eleven  per  cent  of  tl 
harvesters  interviewed  said  they  were  born  abroj 
but  most  of  them  had  been  many  years  in  the  Unitl 
States.     They  had  come  from  twenty-three  fore: 
countries;  one-third  of  them  from  the  Scandinav: 
nations.     The  most  striking  fact  with  respect  to  i 
immigrants  developed  in  our  study  of  the  migrate 
laborers.     While   the   immigrants  constituted  o 
i  i  per  cent  of  the  harvesters  interviewed  they  c 
(Continued  on  page  409) 
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Distribution  of  la- 
bor on  a  wheat 
farm  in  MacPher- 
son  County,  Kan- 
sas, 1920 
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ONE  of  the  most  thoroughgoing 
experiences  in  my  father's  life 
I  never  understood  and  hardly 
suspected    until    I    saw    it    re- 
peated in  his  grandson.     For- 
merly   there    was    a    suspicion 
:hat  some  explanation  had  been  denied  res- 
jecting  the  reasons  for  the  radical  move  of 
1871  when  my  father  suddenly  sold  his  fine 
arm   in    Wisconsin    and,    with    his    father, 
nother,  wife  and  two  very  young  children, 
noved,  bag  and  baggage,  lares  and  penates, 
rrevocably  to   the  utmost  Kansas   frontier, 
L  land  which  he  had  never  seen. 

In  the  family  circle  in  later  years  two 
easons  were  alleged:  the  first  that  the  house 
the  Wisconsin  farm  had  burned  down 
id  he  didn't  want  to  rebuild  it;  the  second 
at  he  wanted  to  farm  in  a  land  where 
umps  and  stones  were  unknown.  These 
ruses,  often  repeated,  were  valuable  chiefly 
a  recognition  that  explanations  were 
:cessary.  But,  as  I  have  hinted,  later  years 
laced  the  key  in  my  hands,  and  now  I  know 
e  answer,  better,  I  verily  believe,  than  my  father 
rer  knew  it  himself. 

So  here  it  is:  In  1861  he  had  enlisted  in  Com- 
my  H  of  the  First  Wisconsin  Volunteer  Infantry, 
ad  gone  to  the  front,  had  participated  in  all  the 
impaigns  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  1862, 
ad  marched  and  fought  twice  across  Kentucky  and 
'ennessee  and  down  into  Alabama,  and  on  October 
1862,  had  been  shot  through  the  knee  by  a  minnie 
all  at  Perryville.  After  that  he  lay  six  months  in 
ic  hospital  under  most  trying  conditions  and  then 
rnie  home  crippled  for  life.  I  know  now  that 
lose  days  of  grand  excitement  with  the  army,  those 
ild  forays  into  roadside  groceries  and  farmyard 
•noke-houses,  those  sleepless  nights  on  the  ground 
ith  eyes  and  heart  open  to  the  stars,  those  exhil- 
rating  marches  through  strange  towns  and  over 
nfamiliar  hills,  and  especially  those  hours  of  battle 
•hen  all  the  desirable  things  of  this  world  were  re- 
nquished  and  life  itself  staked  against  the  ultimate 
ain  of  personal  integrity — I  know  now  that  in 
lese  experiences  all  former  things  had  passed 
way,  and  that  there  had  arisen  in  their  place  an 
nperious  demand  for  a  new  life,  a  life  of  new  ob- 


Albert  Freeman  Waugh  at  seventy 

jectives  and  new  sanctions.  Such  a  life  could  not 
be  projected  upon  the  old  background.  It  tore  it- 
self free  from  the  old  environment  and  began  again 
upon  the  virgin  sheet  of  the  untouched  Kansas 
prairie. 

Thus  my  father,  Albert  Freeman  Waugh,  in  Dec- 
ember 1871,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  took  his  five 
dependents  and  moved  forever  away  from  Wis- 
consin and  into  Kansas.  The  two  children  were  too 
young  to  know  or  care.  Mother's  mind  and  heart, 
I  know,  resisted  the  change,  though  with  no  per- 
ceptible effect.  I  have  sometimes  wondered  in  later 
years  what  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  thought 
of  these  proceedings.  Grandfather  did  not  live 
long  enough  for  me  to  learn  his  mind.  Grandmother 
lived  and  died  in  Kansas  many  years  later,  having 
been  thoroughly  acclimated  to  the  opinion  that  no 
other  part  of  the  world  mattered  very  much. 

Though  perfectly  invalid  at  the  time  it  was  given, 
the  excuse  about  stumps  and  stones  as  an  impedi- 
ment to  agriculture  had  a  history  of  realism.  My 
father  had  been  born  in  the  Western  Reserve  in 
Ohio  where  Grandfather  had  cut  a  farm  out  of  the 
forest.  Then,  after  Father  was  large  enough  to 
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participate  in  the   heavy   farm  work,   Grandfather 
had  taken  him  with  the  whole  family,  exactly  as  he 
later  took  Grandfather,  and  wheeled  away  in  the 
ox  wagon  to  the  pine  woods  of  Wisconsin,  where 
all  hands  must  needs  set  to  and  chop  another  farm 
out  of  the  standing  timber.     Thus  the  past  of  my 
father's  life,  as  viewed  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War, 
was  a  period  of  felling  trees,  rolling  heavy  logs  and 
painfully  clearing  small  fields  for  a  hand-to-mouth 
agriculture.   That  was  the  past  so  utterly  renounced 
amidst  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  war;  and  when 
Father      found      himself      in 
Kansas    where    immeasurable 
miles  of  level  farm  land  lay 
ready   for   instant   touch,    the 
physical  facts  corresponded  so 
closely  with  the  spiritual   ex- 
perience   that    the    two    were 
completely  confused.     He  al- 
ways   spoke     (in    strong    and 
bitter  words)   of  the  stumps; 
but  I  now  feel  certain  that  in 
deep    reality   he   made    refer- 
ence to  the  stumps  and  stones 
of  a  hard  and  narrow  spiritual 
life  from  which,  by  heroic  ef- 
forts,  amidst  the   convulsions 
of  war,  he  had  partially  freed 
himself. 

/CERTAIN  features  of  this 
^>  emancipation  stand  out 
clearly  enough  at  this  late 
time.  The  simpler  physical 
aspects  may  be  considered 
first.  Now  the  life  on  the 
farm  in  Kansas  during  the 
yo's  and  8o's,  compared  with 

the  life  in  Wisconsin  during  the  5o's  or  Ohio  during 
the  40*8,  was  princely  ease  and  luxury.  Communi- 
cation by  wagon  road,  railroad  and  post  was  very 
much  better.  Matches  had  replaced  flint  and  tinder. 
Food  was  available  in  abundance  and  riotous  va- 
riety. The  house  was  well  supplied  with  books  and 
magazines.  And  while  all  such  improvements  were 
mainly  in  the  movement  of  the  times,  independent 
of  Ohio,  Wisconsin  and  Kansas,  this  allowance  was 
not  always  made.  The  new  day  was  one  of  com- 
parative prosperity,  and  in  its  warmth  my  father 
basked  and  expanded. 

But  there  were  other  issues,  and  deeper.  My 
father's  boyhood  had  been  spent  in  the  shadow  of 
the  old  Calvinism.  The  deadly  resentment  which 
young  and  healthy  minds  so  often  conceived  for 
those  austere  doctrines  has  been  described  so  often 
that  nothing  more  need  be  said  now.  But  this  in- 
cubus was  a  part  of  the  old  clog  which  had  to  be 
cast  overboard  in  the  general  wreck  of  the  past. 
How  the  inner  spirit  of  the  young  man  was  torn  in 
tfce  process  no  one  ever  knew.  My  own  belief  is 
that  my  father  himself  never  realized  how  terrific 
the  strain  had  been  or  how  much  of  himself  had 
gone  overboard  with  the  wreckage.  He  was  a  man 


Albert  Freeman  Waugh  at  about  twenty-one,  just 
before  enlisting  in  the  first  Wisconsin  volunteer 
infantry.  This  picture  is  from  an  old  tintype 


had  offered  him  any  other  formula  for  personal  ex 
perience,  and  was  not  able  in  the  spiritual  vacuun 
where  his  lot  was  cast  to  create  his  own  formulas,  h 
had  to  live  an  unformulated  life,  never  quite  sur 
of  any  of  the  great  verities  except  those  vaguely  fel 
in  the  intuitions  of  every  honest  soul. 

Nevertheless,  even  this  negative  freedom  was 
great  gain.     While  Father  indulged  often  in  shar] 
jibes  at  the  popular  orthodoxies  of  the  day,  he  neve 
let  his   own  heart   fall  under  the  black  clouds  o 
atheism,  also  popular  at  that  time.     The  fulmina 
tions  of  Bob  Ingersoll  neve 
seemed   to  attract  him.     H 
had,  in  a  measure,  the  serenit 
of  the  Greek  pantheism  whic 
was  able  to  see  the  Creator  i 
His   created  world — a  worl 
of  beauty  and  wonder  wher 
the  heavens  declared  the  glor 
of    God    and    the    firmamen 
showed  His  handiwork. 

In  trying  to  reconstruc 
those  spiritual  experience: 
however,  I  would  not  lay  to 
much  stress  on  Calvinism  o 
its  antidotes,  neither  upon  an 
of  the  formalities  of  religioi 
Religion  was  indeed  one  c 
the  dominant  forces  of  th 
hour,  a  religion  largely  d( 
natured  of  all  intellectual  ii 
gredients.  But  I  like  to  thin 
of  the  spiritual  life  as  som 
thing  much  wider  than  tf 
boundaries  of  formal  religioi 
and  it  was  this  wider  counti 
into  which  my  father  made  h 
way.  Here  he  was  pionee 
ing,  too;  and  here  his  inner  life  corresponded  5 
closely  with  his  external  circumstances  that  he  anl 
those  around  him  once  more  mistook  one  for  tn 
other— saw  the  obvious  and  overlooked  the  esseJ 
tial  thing. 

Personal    freedom    was    the    touchstone    of    al 
strong  thinking  at  that  time.    Ideas  of  personal  arj 
political  liberty  were  nascent  and  attractive.     Ml 
father,  sharing  the  feelings  of  most  soldiers  of  tlj 
northern  army,  felt  that  the  war  had  gained  a  gfe;' 
boon  for  humanity  in  freeing  the  Negroes.     I  a' 
sure,  though,  that  however  uncertainly  he  saw  tl 
facts,  he  was  himself  more  powerfully  affected  1 
the  intellectual  emancipations  of  the  time;  for  tl 
religious  bigotry  which  he  detested  was  even  thi 
rapidly  going  to   decay,   scientific  thought  was  z 
ready  profoundly  stirred  by  the  doctrines  of  evol 
tion  and  its  congeners,  while  the  economic  life  of  ti 
nation  was  being  reorganized  on  a  wholly  new  pla 
The   economic   reconstruction   never  reached  r, 
consciousness,   though   he  lived  to  the  year    191 
when  the  factory  system  had  reached  its  zenith  ai, 
young  men  were  inquiring  for  remedies  against  : 
proved  evils.     The  factories  were  a  long  way  fro 
his  Kansas  farm.     But  the  scientific  progress  of  t 


deeply  spiritual  by  constitution;  and  since  he  never     time,  moving  forward  like  the  spring  tides,  was  j 
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and  glory  for  him.  In  his  own  farming  he  saw  the 
problems  of  science,  and  found  deep  satisfaction  in 
their  study.  This  was  years  before  the  modern  pop- 
ularity of  science  in  agriculture. 

A  MUCH  more  significant  chapter  in  his  life 
dealt  with  the  science  of  medicine.  In  the  hard 
days  when  he  was  a  patient  in  the  military  hospitals 
ic  grew  most  bitter  against  the  incompetence  of  the 
irmy  surgeons.  In  some  way  he  got  his  hands  on  a 
few  medical  books  and  began  to  study — first  for  his 
wn  protection.  Then,  having  an  insatiable  appetite 
:or  all  kinds  of  ideas,  he  studied  for  the  fun  of 
yarning.  When  he  got  out  of  the  hospital  and 
'iome  again,  teaching  school  on  his  broken  leg,  he 
'ell  in  with  quaint  and  amiable  old  Dr.  Dye,  another 
ntellectual  rebel.  For,  in  spite  of  a  sweet  and  tem- 
pered old  age,  Dr.  Dye  was  a  homeopathist;  and  in 
•hose  times  to  be  a  homeopathist  or  a  Congregation- 
ilist  or  a  believer  in  evolution  meant  to  be  a  fighter. 

hose  were  the  days  of  rich  intolerance,  and  every 

:retic  had  to  defend  himself. 
The  story  of  how  my  father  came  to  be  a  country 

lysician   in   Kansas   grows   naturally  out   of   this. 

[though  interesting  in  detail  it  is  too  long  to  be 

Id  here.     The  facts  already 

etched   will   show  how   this 

as  a  part  of  the  all-oompre- 

:nsive    revolution    in    which 

:  broke  with  his  past.     I  am 

•rely  tempted  to  picture  here 

e   long  years   of   service  to 

at  frontier  neighborhood — 
W    the    country    doctor    at- 

nded  everyone  in  the  hours 
pain,  how  he  helped   chil- 

en  into  the  world  and  said 

jodbye   to    those   who   were 

aving,  how  his  steady  cour- 

je  carried  many  a  man  and 

oman   through   life's    crises, 
he  came,  in  fact,  to  exer- 

se  -  the   high   functions   of   a 

istor  in  a  flock  which  had  no 

ther   shepherd.      All    this   is 

veet  remembrance  to  his  son, 

it  for  the  present  I  am  try- 

g  to  pi  -ture  his  own  personal 

cperience  of  spiritual   revolt 

id  reconstruction.     Medicine 

as  to  him  less  a  field  of  so- 

al     service — he     never     re- 

irded    himself    as    a    social 

orker — than  a  ground  of  re- 

?lt     and     controversy,     but 

ost  of  all  a  subject  for  in- 

:s_tigation  and  intellectual  ac- 

vity.     The  varied  experiences  of  a  country  prac- 

ce,  digested  by  his  own  reflections,  were  his  chief 

•urce  of  medical  instruction.     And  here,  with  his 

xtoring  and  his  farming,  he  built  a  new  world  for 

mself,  a  world  so  close  to  his  own  existence  that 

:  seldom  saw  himself  in  it.     He  saw  only  Kansas, 
him  a  glorious  dream,  his  neighbors,  the  perverse 


His  grandion,  Frederick 
of  his  discharge  from 


allopathists  who  insisted  on  giving  great  doses  of 
strong  drugs,  and  the  Democrats  who  betrayed  the 
country  in  1861  and  who  still  wanted  to  elect  a 
president  in  1876. 

My  father's  implicit  belief  in  the  infallibility  of 
the  Republican  Party,  and  all  this  side  of  his  life, 
while  most  engaging,  have  no  part  of  his  pioneer- 
ing. There  were  other  experiences  which  had  a 
part,  but  a  minor  part,  and  there  was  the  influence 
of  heredity  worth  tracing  and  estimating;  but  in  the 
experiences  of  the  war  alone  we  have  enough  to 
account  for  the  breaking  up  of  life  to  its  very 
depths. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  near  enough  to  some 
of  the  young  men  in  the  recent  war  to  get  glimpses 
of  their  terrific  strains  of  experience  and  the  con- 
vulsions of  character  know  that  this  is  not  a  unique 
example.  It  ivas  typical  of  thousands  in  the  6o's 
and  of  thousands  more  in  1918. 

While  the  explosives  which  wrecked  the  past  for 
my  father  are  more  clearly  demonstrable  than  the 
quiet  activities  in  which  he  rebuilt  his  new  life  in 
Kansas,  they  are  certainly  not  more  significant. 
Earthquake  and  volcanic  eruption  make  more  noise 
than  the  slow  geologic  processes  by  which  new  rocks 
are  deposited  under  the  seas, 
but  they  are  less  important, 
after  all.  The  rebuilding  pro- 
cesses in  my  father's  life  cen- 
tered round  three  foci.  These 
were  his  farming,  his  medical 
practice  and  his  interest  in 
public  affairs. 

He  was  an  enthusiastic  farm- 
er; and  finding  it  necessary 
under  the  very  different  condi- 
tions of  early  Kansas  to  learn 
new  methods,  he  set  about  the 
task  with  enthusiasm.  He 
soon  developed  better  methods 
of  making  prairie  hay  than 
were  then  commonly  known, 
and  he  made  and  used  five 
times  as  much  hay  as  his 
neighbors.  He  selected  and 
graded  his  seed  wheat,  and  in 
a  section  where  wheat  grow- 
ing was  the  leading  industry 
he  was  certainly  the  best 
grower  for  miles  around.  He 
grew  thousands  of  trees  in  his 
nursery  and  planted  them  on 
his  farm,  his  forest  planta- 
tions being  notable  throughout 
the  country.  He  bred  good 
stock.  He  made  and  sold 
good  butter,  cheese,  soap, 

sausage.  He  grew  the  first  alfalfa,  perhaps,  in 
Kansas.  He  had  a  fine  garden,  containing  veget- 
ables of  which  the  Missouri-bred  neighbors  did  not 
know  even  the  names.  All  these  things,  accom- 
plished in  an  extreme  frontier  country,  are  evidence 
of  enthusiastic  work — work  which  would  not  only 
(Continued  on  page  417) 
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village  does  not  lie  in  the  valley 
of  the  Marne  or  of  the  Vesle.  Its 
streets  are  not  torn  mto  craters  by  an 
enemy's  airplane  bombs,  nor  its  walls 
beaten  flat  by  his  drumfire.  The 
blood  spilled  during  the  warfare  that 
ruined  it  flowed  from  nothing  more  serious  than 
broken  heads  and  bruised  noses,  and  the  only  fires 
that  ever  threatened  its  roofs  were  such  as  the  local 
fire  department  could  extinguish.  Yet  war  was  its 
undoing:  a  local  civil  war,  small  and  obscure,  with- 
out any  chronicle,  even  now  remembered  only  very 
vaguely  by  oral  tradition;  but  a  war  all  the  more 
bitter  for  being  focused  small,  all  the  more  stub- 
born for  being  obscure,  no  less  ruinous  for  that  the 
inhabitants  mostly  lack  the  imagination  to  realize 
the  measure  of  their  ruin. 

The  tragedy  of  the  village,  like  most  tragedies 
that  are  wholly  sodden  and  unrelieved,  is  not  at  all 
in  evidence  at  first  glance.  Seen  from  the  train 
window,  it  looks  like  any  other  of  the  thousands  of 
similar  places  in  the  Middle  West:  a  red-oxided 
station  combining  freight  depot  and  waiting-room, 
a  half-pensioned  flagman  guarding  the  crossing  of 
the  one  business  street,  with  its  perspective  of 
jumbled  stores,  garages  and  dingy  pool  halls,  one 
or  two  churches,  a  medley  of  frame  houses  on  the 
back  streets,  a  brick  schoolhouse  very  much  in  need 
of  repairs;  at  the  top  of  the  dominating  hill,  where 
the  old-time  /^rfl«;n/5  would  have  established  him- 
self, a  big  frame  house  in  the  most  approved  style 
of  the  American  Dark  Ages,  with  bay-windows, 
turrets,  cupolas,  iron  ornaments  and  all  the  rest; 
as  the  train  pulls  out  again  through  the  yards,  a 
cattle-pen,  a  grain  elevator,  and  some  sort  of  a 
rough  machine  chewing  at  the  side  of  a  steep  bank, 
tearing  out  limestone  or  sand  or  something  of  the 
kind.  Languidly  seen,  it  is  all  forgotten  before  its 
next  repetition  comes  into  view  a  dozen  miles 
farther  on. 

But  if  one's  business  takes  one  off  the  train  and 
through  the  village,  then  the  signs  of  decay,  like  the 
sunken  cheeks  and  slack  muscles  of  an  old  man, 
become  evident  enough.  Back  of  a  crumbling  brick 
wall  near  the  railroad,  in  an  excavation  thick  with 
grass  and  grown  with  cottonwood  trees,  is  a  series 
of  brick-lined  pits  or  cisterns,  gaping  at  the  sky. 
On  another  side  of  the  outskirts  are  tumuli  that 
were  once  brick-kilns ;  from  them  a  tentacle  of  rust- 
eaten  narrow-gauge  railroad  stretches  toward  the 
old  clay-pits.  Nearby  is  a  long,  low,  very  uglv  stone 
building,  its  roof  rotting,  its  doors  gone,  its  windows 
all  smashed  in.  This  much  even  the  most  super- 
ficial glance  will  show;  a  little  mousing  will  turn 
up  still  other  half-buried  bones  of  dead  industrial 
megatheria.  The  only  spark  of  life  left  is  in  a 


small  cement  mill,  which  still  gnaws  at  the  stone 
in  the  hillside.  Altogether,  the  place  shows  the 
typical  symptoms  of  a  collapsed  "boom"  town, 
whose  inhabitants,  fast  forgetting  old  prosperities 
and  faded  hopes,  have  again  turned  to  bucolic  lift 
and  the  Lethe  of  the  lesser  things. 

The  fall  of  the  village,  however,  was  not  causec 
by  the  same  factors  that  brought  about  the  collapse 
of  the  ordinary  type  of  "boom"  town.  Such  wenl 
down  because  they  tried  to  build  industries  when 
industries  had  no  natural  right  to  exist,  on  founda 
tions  of  local  patriotism  and  internal  credit,  wit! 
nothing  to  feed  on  and  no  good  way  to  market 
This  village  had  real  and  rich  advantages  whid 
were  lacking  to  most  mid-western  towns,  advantage: 
given  both  by  fortunate  combinations  of  natura 
resources  and  by  the  course  of  human  histor 
there. 

To  begin  with,  it  had  the  great  advantage  of  ail 
early  start  in  a  good  place.  The  valley  of  its  rivej 
is  one  of  the  great  natural  highways  of  the  Middlj 
West:  Marquette  knew  and  used  it;  La  Salle  plari 
ned  to  control  it  as  a  vital  step  in  the  creation  of  hi| 
empire  of  New  France;  early  American  settler 
flowed  down  it  like  a  tide;  the  first  canal  west  o^ 
Chicago  and  the  first  railroad  to  reach  the  Missis 
sippi  followed  its  banks.  The  village  is  older  thai 
the  canal,  much  older  than  the  railroad.  It  was 
built  during  the  period  when  the  making  of  Amei 
ican  place-names  was  dominated  by  the  classics,  a.nl 
bears  the  title  of  one  of  the  proudest  of  the  ol 
Phoenecian  colonies. 

Natural  wealth  lay  at  its  gates.  Geological  force; 
gave  it  the  cream  of  what  passes  for  mineral  ridu 
in  the  Middle  West :  coal,  brick  clays,  glass  sane 
and  a  limestone  that  needed  hardly  any  treatmer 
to  make  a  high  grade  of  hydraulic  cement.     Th 
valley  alluvium,  moreover,  is  as  rich  as  that  of  thi 
Nile,   and  the  upland  farms  are  pacemakers  evel 
in  the  corn  belt.    On  the  exploitation  of  these  thinj  i 
the  village  grew  into  a  town,  and  looked  forwar  i 
to  being  a  city.     Its  industries  prospered,  and  thei 
seemed  to  be  no  dearth  of  materials  for  their  u> 
limited  expansion.    The  megatheria  browsed  at  wil ' 
and  were  fat  and  contented. 

''THEN  something  broke.     What  it  was,  there 
-*•  no  knowing  now,   for  the  histories  of  the  civ 
wars  of  the  early  American  city-states,  in  those  da;  i 
before  government  inquiries,  were  never  set  dow 
in  writing.    The  vanquished  are  dead  or  scattere  < 
the  victor  (if  he  was  a  victor),  one  learns,  is  del 
also ;  the  only  chroniclers  of  the  strike  are  tho 
who  knew  least  about  it,  the  old-timers  among  tl 
local  business  men.    What  the  strike  was  about  thi; 
have  forgotten,  if  indeed  they  ever  knew.   They  he 
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no  stock  in  the  town's  industries:  the  control  of  these 
was  pretty  well  centered  in  the  scroll-work  castle 
on  the  hill;  neither  had  they  sufficient  intercourse 
with  the  inarticulate  men  in  the  yards  and  plants 
to  know  the  full  of  their  desires  and  their  griev- 
ances. 

And   after   the   lapse   of   these   many   years   the 
little   they  might   have  known   is   pretty   well   for- 
gotten: it  is   futile   to  remember   the  details  of   a 
struggle  in  which  you  had  no  part,  except  to  watch 
the  population  dwindle,  and  your  own  business  with 
I  it,  to  see  the  record  of  unpaid  accounts  grow  and 
1  grow,  forcing  some  of  you  to  the  wall  and  pinching 
even  the  survivors  for  many  years.     No,  they  don't 
like  to  talk  about  the  strike. 

If  urged,  they  will  communicate  a  little,  though 
with  visible  unwillingness,  and  the  impatience  of  men 
forced  to  remember  distasteful  things  they  have 
wanted  to  forget,  and  have  pretty  well  succeeded 
in  forgetting. 

"Yes,  there  was  a  strike  here.  Way  back 
yonder  it  was,  when  Dad  still  ran  the  store.  What 
it  was  all  about  we  weren't  quite  sure,  but  we 
rather  sided  in  with  the  men.  They  were  pretty 
£ood  customers;  some  of  'em  born  around  here,  too. 
Pretty  well  organized,  they  seemed  to  be,  and  for 
a  while  he  (with  an  oblique  nod  toward  the  rococo 
acropolis)  had  to  shut  down  the  mill  and  the  yards. 
But  he  wouldn't  give  in  an  inch.  Brought  in  strike- 
Breakers  from  Chicago.  Nobody  in  town  would 
board  'em,  so  he 
built  that  stone  bar- 
racks— yes,  that  old 
building  with  the  win- 
dows all  broken.  There 
was  a  little  fighting — 
couldn't  blame  the 
boys — but  not  much, 
after  all.  Mostly  they 
went  away,  some  back 
to  the  new  plants 
starting  in  the  other 
towns  along  the  val- 
ey.  Strikebreakers 
didn't  stay;  they  drift- 
id  on  to  the  new 
slants,  too.  Mill 
lidn't  run  a  fourth  of 
:he  time,  and  the 
'ards  stopped  alto- 
tether. 

"It  dragged  on  for 
rears,  but  still  he 
vouldn't  give  in;  stub- 
>orn,  proud  old  cuss : 
ust  shut  himself  up 
,n  his  house  and  never 
aw  anybody.  Other 
nills  grew,  his  stood 
till.  Guess  he'd  lost 
nost  of  his  markets. 
Then,  too,  the  others 
ilown  the  valley  put  in 
icvv  machinery,  and 


Let  Us  Have  Done  With  Words 

To  a  Comrade 
By  MARY  SIEGRIST 

Let  us  have  done  with  words ; 

I  know  so  little  of  them;  I  fear  deep. 

They  are  the  traitors  to  that  lovelier  tongue 

Whose  speech  is  silence  only, 

They  are  as  shields  that  hide  us  from  the  sun ; 

They  are  as  idle  winds  that  whisper  nothingness. 

Here  in  your  face  is  all  your  history. 

Here  in  these  sculptured  lines  is  graven  all 

The  perilous  path,  the  beautiful  brave  way. 

Nothing  else  matters — so  let  us  have  done 

With  blurring  sounds  that  shut  us  from  ourselves. 

Ten  thousand  years  of  speech  would  tell  us  naught 

Each  of  the  other.     In  your  face  is  all 

To  one  who  looks  for  beauty's  secret  word. 

Let  us  have  done  with  mumbling  words. 

They  are  as  frothing  waves 

That  blow  across  a  gulf   of  nothingness. 

Let  us  have  done  with  all  their  gilded  treachery. 
Beauty  would  speak  to  us  from  out  a  silent  place. 
Beauty  would  have  her  way  with  us — would  take 
Us  hearkening  by  the  hand  and  lead  us  out 
And  tell  us  all  we  need  to  know. 
Here  in  the  listening  silence  where  \ve  wait 
On  echoing  swift  feet  she  comes  to  us. 


could  undercut  him  in  time  and  costs.  So  things 
just  dragged  on.  Finally  he  died,  nobody  ever 
knew  what  he  died  of. 

"His  son  came  home  then  to  live — had  been 
traveling  or  going  to  school  somewhere.  The  boy 
wasn't  a  business  head,  though,  like  his  father  was; 
not  much  pep  to  him  at  all,  and  he  just  let  things 
keep  on  drifting.  There  was  money  enough  for  him 
to  live  on,  and  that's  all  he's  been  doing  these 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years.  Stays  up  there  at  the 
big  house,  when  he  isn't  in  Chicago  or  somewhere 
else.  Never  made  the  least  attempt  to  get  things 
going  again.  Some  say  it  was  for  spite,  some  say 
the  old  man's  will  forbade  it;  mostly,  though,  we 
think  he  just  doesn't  know  how.  Anyway,  we  get 
along  without  him.  Good  country  trade  growing  up 
here  now,  and  the  elevator  helps,  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing.  .  .  ." 

ND  so  the  sorry  little  epic  trails  off  into  the 
V.  plaintive  optimism  of  a  minor  georgic,  and 
the  men  who  might  have  had  much  must  needs  con- 
sole themselves  with  having  kept  a  little.  Whether 
any  of  them  are  ever  troubled  with  visions  of  the 
kind  of  stores  they  might  have  owned,  the  oppor- 
tunities they  might  have  given  their  children,  the 
city  of  which  they  might  have  been  burgesses,  it  is 
neither  profitable  nor  kind  to  ask.  The  setbacks 
and  sufferings,  the  probable  starved  tragedies  lived 

through  by  the  beaten 
and  scattered  "hands" 
of  the  ruined  plants, 
had  best  not  be  reflect- 
ed on ;  it  all  happened 
long  ago,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  present  troub- 
les to  plague  us. 

And  as  one  goes 
down  the  darkening 
street  of  the  village, 
one  sees  a  single 
lighted  window  on  the 
acropolis,  watching 
the  village  like  a  jeal- 
ous yellow  eye.  How 
of  the  two  thwarted 
lives  up  there,  the 
dead  father  and  the 
futile  son? 

If  we  could  only 
untangle  all  strikes 
from  their  urban  com- 
plexities and  isolate 
their  consequences 
even  to  the  second 
and  third  generations, 
as  this  village  has  un- 
consciously done, 
what  reaches  of  de- 
vastated regions 
might  we  not  have  all 
across  the  face  of 
America? 


Backgrounds  of  the 
Youth  Movement 

Recent  Photographs  by  Julius  Grosz 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  people  in 
Central  Europe  have  been  S'wept  into  one  or 
another  of  the  spontaneous,  self-governing  or- 
ganizations for  self-expression,  open-air  life, 
cultivation  of  folk  arts  and  historic  traditions, 
for  the  revival  of  simple,  ethical  human  rela- 
tionships, and  for  a  sincere  quest  of  ultimate 
truths,  that  make  up  the  "youth  movement" 


Five  Young  Europeans  Look  Upon  America 

ELOW  are  some  impressions  imperfect  and  incomplete,  but  honest,  of  bits  of  our 
American   civilization.     They   are  given  by   five  young  students   from   as   many 
European   countries   who   have   just  completed  a  five  months'  tour  of  American 
colleges   and   universities  under   the  auspices  of  the  National  Student  Forum.    In- 
vited by  an  American  student  organization;  selected  for  the  occasion  by  two  young 
Americans  who  searched  Europe  for  them  or  their  like  last  summer;  chosen  as  individuals 
almost  unhampered  by  party  or  group  affiliations  at  home — these  young  men  have  brought 
to  the  students  who  have  heard  them  here  a  quite  objective  view  of  the  movements  now  ani- 
mating a  large  minority  of  Europe's  youth.      [See  Survey  Graphic  for  January,    1923.] 
While  traveling  here  they  have  been  observing  with  the  same  detachment  that  has  charac- 
terized their  utterances.     Perhaps  their  frankly  expressed  reactions  to  us  may  throw  a  ray 
of  light  on  our  particular  difference  from  any  one  of  them;  and,  having  come  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  that  difference,  we  may  be  able  to  see   the  way  clearer  away  from  international  sen- 
timentality towards  the  enormous  depths  which  are  involved  in  the  search  for  international 


understanding. 
"Above  all  nations  is  humanity."     I  saw  that  once,  in 
act  more  than  once,  hung  on  the  walls  or  over  the  doorways 
if   American    college   organizations    that    work    for    inter- 
national understanding. 

What   does  it  mean?     I   asked   many  students  what   it 
aeant  to  them.     In  every  case  but  two  I   got  back  such 
.nswers  as  these:    "Universal  Brotherhood."     "All  peoples 
i  :re  the  same ;  we  are '  humans  and   have  no  differences." 
Well,  fer  gosh  sake,  yer  can't  go  on  fighting  and  killing 
orever!"     "All  one  in  the  unity  of  humanity."     All  good, 
:  nd  all  the  expression  of  a  true  desire.    Only  two  of  these 
;  eople,  however,  had  the  slightest  conception  of  what  form 
:  hat  desire  must  take  in  its  actual  working  out.    All  of  those 
/horn  I  met  who  said :  "All  peoples  are  the  same,  we  are 
1 11  humans  and  we  have  no  differences,"  were  the  strongest 
n  their   particular  places)    objectors  to   others  who   dis- 
jreed  and  were  quite  divergent  from  them  in  their  reaction 
the  ordinary  happenings  of  life.     Because  a  German,  a 
zech,  and  an  American  did  not  throw  the  same  picture 
ri  each  mental  screen  these  people  said,  "This  is  against  the 
inception  of  international  understanding  and  good  will .  We 
•e  the  same,   and  until  we  forget  our  national   and   race 
istinctions  we  are  inhuman  and  lost." 
The  significant  error  here  is  one  to  which  we  in  America 
re  particularly  prone — the  attaching  to  mere  surface  ex- 
ressions  of  terms  drawn  from  and  applying  to  the  deepest 
:  fundamentals.     I  mean  by  that  the  all  too  prevalent  idea 
lat  because  we  chant  "brotherhood,  brotherhood"  in  unison 
>gether;  because  we  go  picnicking  with  our  Chinese  friend 
id  try  to  be  like  neither  ourselves  nor  like  him ;  and  because 
try  to   be  sentimentally   generous   in   the  consciousness 
lat  we   are   evidently   quite  different   in    approach,   back- 
"ound,  mental  action,  and  capacity  from  the  same  Chinese 
lend,  yet  we  have  tried  to  bear  and  ignore  these  differ- 
ices.     We   try   to  beat  ourselves  into  an   emotional   and 
«ntal  state  where  we  will  feel  "at  one,"  and  absolutely 
mt  out  these  annoying  differences  which  appear  to  be  there. 
There  lies  the  point.     We  seldom  realize  that  to  be  "at 
le"   deeply   and    fundamentally   we   must   be   ourselves — 
fferent  and   distinct — in   the   surface   traditionals   of   our 
ves.    The  fact  that  we  are  different,  each  the  product  of  a 
!|:parate  civilization,  must  be  recognized,  and  we  may  thank 
ie  good  Lord  when  our  foreign  friend  realizes  that  because 
e  are  fundamentally  one  and  the  same  we  must  be  ab- 
'lutely  true  to  our  differences — that  is  ourselves — in  deal- 
g  with  each  other.     Differences  must  be  recognized  and 


welcomed  as  fact,  to  be  seized,  studied  and  understood. 
Brotherhood  and  international  understanding  are  a  farce  if 
each  cries:  "I  believe  in  the  oneness  of  man,  so  all  men  must 
train  themselves  to  be  as  I." 

GEORGE  D.  PRATT,  JR. 

America's  Poverty 

By  PIET  ROEST 

ONE  of  the  stereotype  questions  put  on  us  during  our 
six  months'  stay  in  this  country  was:  "How  do  you  like 
America?"  In  the  beginning  my  answer  was:  "I  think  I 
like  it,  I  can't  yet  tell  definitely."  Then  it  became:  "I  do 
like  it,  it's  very  interesting."  Now  it  would  be:  "I  love  it." 

There  will  be  some  statements  in  this  article  which  will 
not  please  the  reader.  Remember,  however,  they  are  only 
impressions,  and  we  did  not  see  all  of  American  life.  Who 
ever  could  ?  Your  country  is  so  enormous,  it  is  a  continent. 
And  great  as  this  country  is,  so  great  is  the  people.  Great, 
however,  only  in  a  certain  way.  Great  in  its  vastness,  and 
in  its  organizations,  in  its  material  well-being  and  in  its 
sanity. 

This  I  could  call  the  first  and  dominant  impression  of 
American  life:  great  in  its  work.  My  first  glimpse  of  it  was 
during  a  month's  stay  in  New  York.  It  cost  me  a  week 
to  get  used  to  the  thundering  turmoil  of  this  giant  city,  but 
now  I  hear  music  in  it,  the  music  of  strenuous  work.  The 
people  live  here  under  a  tremendous  strain,  impelling  those 
who  can  stay  and  stand  it  to  the  most  intense  activity.  No 
matter  what  the  motives  for  it  are,  it  has  led  to  huge  crea- 
tions in  a  relatively  short  time. 

Although  New  York  is  unique  and  its  enervating  speed- 
fever  without  equal  in  other  cities,  its  spirit  of  work  is 
typical  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  The  immense 
factories,  the  splendid  highways,  the  railroad  system  and  the 
numerous  power  plants,  all  give  expression  to  this  highly 
active  and  efficient  life  which  seems  to  be  typically  American. 
One  feels  how  this  nation  has  conquered  its  own  vast  ter- 
ritory by  unceasing  effort,  and  how  it  has  a  pride  and  joy  in 
overcoming  physical  obstacles,  in  creative  activity,  in  the 
daring  deed.  Herein  America  is  great,  and  it  knows  it.  It 
has  the  vigor  and  inspiring  charm  of  a  youth,  and  therefore 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  has  also  other  characteristics  of 
youth,  which  are — to  be  overcome. 

It  worships  muscle  and  boasts  of  its  physical  strength — 
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but  is  ignorant  of  its  deeper  and  finer  life  that  is  suffering 
from  lack  of  vitality. 

I  noticed  this  in  the  rather  small  place  which  art,  philo- 
sophy and  personal  religion  have  in  the  life  of  the  people 
here,  as  compared  with  the  enormous  interest  in  polish, 
applied  science  and  material  well-being.  You  may  point  to 
your  art  galleries,  your  professors  of  philosophy  and  your 
innumerable  churches.  But  I  remember,  just  by  way  of  two 
examples,  what  infinitely  deeper  and  richer  expression  the 
life  of  the  soul  finds  in  European  music  or  even  in  the  so- 
called  "Negro  spirituals"  than  in  American  music,  the  most 
popular  of  which  is  "jazz";  and  how  ridiculous  the  churches 
on  Broadway  look  between  the  "temples  of  business."  Really, 
these  things  are  not  accidental.  It  is  not  lack  of  ethical 
standards  that  I  mean — I  think  there  is  more  good  will  here 
than  in  Europe — it  is  lack  of  emotional  and  intellectual 
depth,  it  is  poverty  of  inner  life.  And  it  is  not  felt  except  by 
a  few  because  the  outer  life  keeps  one  busy  and  noisy  all  the 
time. 

Yet,  as  a  youth,  America  is  not  content.  It  has  the  enorm- 
ous problem  of  adjusting  and  harmonizing  all  the  surging 
forces  within  its  own  life,  of  which  it  understands  as  yet  so 
little,  and  at  the  same  time  getting  that  inner  wealth,  that 
deeper  vision,  which  will  give  meaning  and  direction  to  its 
otherwise  meaningless  and  chaotic  life. 

There  are  many  who  see  the  problem  and  try  hard  to 
have  a  share  in  its  solution,  but  there  are  too  many  who  do 
not  see  it,  and  who  take  their  prejudices  and  learned-by-heart 
opinions  as  life's  last  word.  A  great  many  of  these  people 
are  incurably  conservative  and  by  the  passion  of  their  biased 
convictions  dominate  the  masses  they  lead.  Their  notions 
about  100  per  cent  Americanism,  about  Christianity,  about 
education  and  about  international  affairs  are  as  narrow  and 
as  dangerous  as  the  Prussianism  which  they  pretend  to  have 
destroyed.  Indeed,  the  greatest  enemy  of  America  is  no 
longer  outside  but  in  its  own  bosom.  It  is  most  clearly 
demonstrated  in  the  ridiculous  fear  of  ideas  or  even  names 
which  smell  of  liberalism  in  thought,  christened  without  any 
discrimination — radicalism  or  bolshevism.  I  call  this  ridicul- 
ous because  in  the  first  place  it  is  medieval ;  in  the  second 
place  it  is  opposed  to  what  America  wants  to  stand  for — 
freedom, — and  in  the  third  place  stupid,  because  it  shows 
weakness  and  calls  forth  intensified  and  underground 
action.  The  man  or  nation  that  believes  in  the  strength  and 
truth  of  his  principles,  is  ready  to  accept  every  attack  and  to 
defend  them  on  open  and  free  ground.  There  is  no  progress 
possible  without  freedom  of  expression  among  normal  and 
self-conscious  citizens  of  any  state.  A  keen  realization  of 
this  fact  would  do  away  with  one  of  the  concerns  of  Amer- 
ican life  which  threatens  to  run  amuck  in  phrases  the  living 
meaning  of  which  is  not  understood.  It  would  be  well  if 
all  those  who  cry  democracy,  patriotism  and  liberty,  would 
stop  a  moment  and  think  about  the  meaning  of  these 
words  in  life,  individual  as  well  as  national  and  inter- 
national. 

These  are  a  few  out  of  many  impressions.  As  a  whole, 
I  love  America,  and  its  people,  and  I  believe  in  its  growth 
towards  real  greatness.  By  that  I  mean  the  permeating  of 
its  material  life  by  a  deep  and  rich  spiritual  life  which  gives 
meaning  and  immortal  glory  to  it  all.  I  believe  America 
will  find  its  true  self,  because  I  know  that  many  are  already 
on  the  road  to  finding  it.  And  I  believe  that  in  its  adoration 
for  the  successful  man  in  material  life,  for  the  hero  in 
athletics  or  on  the  screen,  there  is  more  than  mere  material- 
ism, there  is  a  groping  for  the  ideally  fit,  healthy  and  fine 
man  in  whom  spirit  and  body  are  in  harmony.  But  if  this 
nation  is  ever  going  to  develop  that  man,  it  will  have  to 
find  time  and  appreciation  for  its  greatest  poet,  Walt  Whit- 
man, and  live  more  than  now  in  the  spirit  of  its  greatest 
character,  Abraham  Lincoln. 


Open  Doors 

By  WILLIAM  ROBSON 

DURING  the  past  five  months  I  have  seen  what  may 
I  think,  be  regarded  as  a  representative  cross-section  oi 
American  higher  education,  it  having  been  my  lot  to  visil 
some  thirty  colleges  and  universities  scattered  from  one  enc 
of  the  continent  to  the  other.  Those  thirty  colleges  presentee 
a  bewildering  diversity  of  outward  form,  for  they  includec 
women's  colleges  and  men's  colleges,  the  small  coeducational 
college  and  the  great  state  university,  the  Negro  training 
institution  and  the  Indian  vocational  school,  the  endowec 
university  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  relatively  anciem 
seat  of  learning,  such  as  Harvard  and  Yale  in  the  East.  Ai 
first  it  seemed  a  staggering  impossibility  to  say  anything 
whatever  that  would  be  valid  of  all  those  multifarious  place: 
where  education  is  carried  on.  But  gradually,  as  we  jour 
neyed  from  college  to  college,  I  remembered  that  saying  o 
Voltaire :  Plus  fa  change,  plus  fa  reste  la  meme  chose.  [Thi 
more  it  .changes,  the  more  it  remains  the  same  thing], 
repeat  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  while  readinj 
this,  have  been  rapidly  dividing  the  number  of  days  in  fivi 
months  by  thirty,  and  concluding  that  since  (if  traveling  i 
allowed  for)  we  could  not  possible  have  stayed  more  thai 
three  or  four  days  at  each  college,  any  remarks  I  may  havi 
to  offer  must,  as  a  result,  inevitably  be  superficial. 

The  visitor  from  Europe  cannot  fail  to  be  amazed  at  tw< 
features  in  the  American  college  system:  First,  its  extremi 
newness  and  tremendously  rapid  growth;  and  second,  it 
accessibility,  at  any  rate  as  compared  with  England,  to  thi 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  A  degree  o 
opportunity  for  higher  education  exists  over  here  which  i 
absolutely  unknown  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  A  bo; 
or  girl  can  get  into  college  much  more  easily,  and  with  mucl 
poorer  parents,  than  is  usually  the  case  in  England. 

But  when  the  boy  gets  in  he  receives  something  entire!} 
different  from  what  is  known  as  a  university  education  ii 
Euprope.  He  gets,  not  so  much  an  insight  into  ways  o 
thinking  and  methods  of  reasoning,  not  so  much  a  back 
ground  of  culture,  as  a  training  in  "leadership,"  "citizen 
ship"  and  "character."  This  may  be  a  desirable  thing  a 
the  present  point  of  development  of  the  United  States,  bil 
it  is  something  quite  distinct  from  the  European  conceptioi 
of  a  university. 

The  student  not  only  gets  something  different,  but  h 
expects  something  different.  In  England  you  go  to  th 
university  to  develop  yourself,  while  in  America  you  g 
to  the  university  to  distinguish  yourself.  There  you  hav 
a  whole  world  of  difference.  In  America  a  boy  is  alwa\ 
endeavoring  to  attain  some  outward  sign  of  achievement,  t 
make  the  college  paper,  to  make  one  of  the  clubs  or  fratei 
nities,  to  make  the  football  team.  The  center  of  gravity  :' 
in  the  world  of  action  far  more  than  in  the  world  C 
thought. 

You  get  the  same  tendency  echoed  in  the  academic  spheri 
I  was  struck  by  the  excellence,  the  vigor  and  the  competent 
with    which    affairs    relating   to    the    world    of    action    ai 
handled.    I  found  that  every  one  could  use  a  typewriter  an; 
drive  an  automobile.     I  found  that  drives  for  money  vveiJ 
made  on  a  vast  scale  and  with  a  success  undreamed  of  il 
England.       I    found    that    the    applied    sciences,    such    , 
medicine  and  engineering  and  agriculture,  and  the  vocation 
studies,  such  as  law,  are  at  their  best  taught  (and  learned! 
far  better  than  anywhere  in  England.     But  when  it  came  J 
what  one  may  call  by  contrast  the  world  of  thought,  quilj 
the   opposite   was   the   case.      Pure   science   and  the   pure.j 
cultural  subjects,  such  as  classics  and  literature  and  art,  a  ; 
absolutely  inferior  in  most  cases  and  usually  neglected.    Til 
situation  in  regard  to  them  is  either  tragic  or  comic.     A' 
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rordingly,  although  one  meets  students  who  obviously  show 
sromise  of  becoming  great  engineers,  great  doctors,  captains 
)f  industry  and  so  forth,  one  rarely  if  ever  meets  a  student 
,vho  seems  destined  to  become  a  Darwin,  a  Beethoven,  a 
Shelley. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  why  the  American  university 
ystem  is  not  going  the  right  way  to  produce  men  of  genius 
n  art  and  philosophy,  pure  science  and  literature,  is  because 
liversity  of  character  is  not  encouraged  but  suppressed ;  for 
;enius  is  the  flower  of  exceptional  diversity.  Let  me  explain 
low  this  suppression  is  brought  about. 

In  the  first  place  you  have  the  fraternity.     A  fraternity 

>  a  place  where  a  number  of  dull  young  men  invite  other 

oung  men  to  join  them  on  condition  that  they  too  become 

ull  and  conventional  like  themselves.     The  resulting  intel- 

:ctual  stagnation   is  called   fraternity ;  and  in  these  places 

here  is  no  room  at  all  for  a  man  who  is  in  any  way  different 

rom  his  fellows.     Any  knobs  on  his  character  are  quickly 

nocked  off.    The  fraternity  has  certain  good  phases,  but  the 

bove  describes  the  effect  upon  the  mentality  of  its  members. 

Then  there  are  the  badges  and   class  distinctions   which 

bound   in  America,   the   land   where  class   distinctions   are 

pposed  not  to  exist.     You  can  often  tell   from   a  man's 

pearance  almost  everything  about  him.     At  Leland  Stan- 

rd    (to   take   an   example   at   random)    sophomores   wear 

lite  corduroy   trousers,   juniors   wear   small    caps,   seniors 

ear   hard    Mexican    hats.      At   Oklahoma   and    elsewhere 

gineers  wear  Stetson  hats  and  lawyers  carry  canes;    while 

e  ubiquitous  pins  and  buttons  show  which  fraternity  a  man 

longs  to  and  where  he  met  his  girl.     The  "tyranny  of 

tegories"  is  pushed  to  an  extreme  point  and  has  a  very 

tportant  effect  in  reducing  the  individual  to  a  mere  mem- 

r  of  a  category,  and  robbing  him  of  his  individuality  to 

lat  I  consider  a  dangerous  extent.     Add  to  this  the  ab- 

nce  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  privacy  in  the  life  of  the 

udent,  and  you  may  see  what  I  am  driving  at.   The  desire 

r  privacy  is  regarded  as  bad  form  in  American  colleges; 

d  the  usual  rule  is  that  everybody's  door  must  always  be 

«n  for  everybody  to  walk  in  or  look  in  at  random.     In 

e  fraternities  in  particular,  the  lack  of  privacy  is  a  special 

rse.     The  boys  all  keep  together,  eat  together,  wash  to- 

ther,  play  together  and  sing  together.     In  practice  no  one's 

or  is  ever  closed,  even  if  it  is  permissible  in  theory   (on 

hich  point  I  am  ignorant). 

But  a  certain  amount  of  privacy  is  absolutely  essential  for 
e  growth  of  individuality — indeed,  for  any  real  inner 
velopment  at  all.  And  this  the  American  student  does  not 
t.  That  is  why,  when  I  looked  through  Herbert  Hoover's 
tie  book  on  American  Individualism,  it  occurred  to  me 
at  there  is  no  real  individualism  whatever  in  America  in 
e  sense  of  there  being  a  true  diversity  of  character  and 
rsonality.  For  this  lack  the  university  system  is  largely 
sponsible. 

Fraternities 

By  JORGEN  HOLCK 

V7HEN  in  the  beginning  of  this  year  we  foreign  stu- 
y\f  dents  started  traveling  about  this  country,  going  from 
I  iversity  to  university,  there  was  one  point  on  which  we 
Iver  got  tired  of  asking  information,  and  that  was  the 
Indents  who  were  working  their  way  through  college.  To 
»«r  astonishment,  we  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Iidents,  both  boys  and  girls,  earned  their  living  at  the  same 
lie  that  they  were  studying;  we  found  that  the  students 
lid  widely  varying  jobs,  from  waiting  on  table  in  the 
liing  hall  or  in  some  fraternity  house  to  regular  industrial 
l>rk  downtown  or,  in  the  case  of  the  girls,  a  position  in  a 
luse  as  nurse  or  servant,  if  not  one  connected  with  the 


college.  This  in  itself  is  extremely  interesting,  even  if  we 
take  into  consideration  that  it  is  being  done  in  a  country 
where  life,  after  all,  is  incredibly  easy ;  but  even  more  inter- 
esting still  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  whole  thing  is  carried 
out,  the  way  in  which  the  working  students  look  at  their 
work,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  looked  upon  by  their 
more  fortunate  fellow  students.  A  student  would  go  to 
his  job  at  four  or  five  every  morning  or  wait  on  table  in  a 
fraternity  house,  apparently  without  thinking  for  a  moment 
that  there  was  anything  special  about  it  or  pitying  himself 
for  that  reason.  And  these  students  seemed  to  be  fully 
recognized  by  the  others  as  friends  and  fellow  students  in 
the  best  spirit.  After  a  meeting  we  would  be  taken  for 
supper  by  two  girls  who  were  intimate  friends,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  one  of  them  would  sit  by  our  side  while  the 
other  one  would  wait  on  our  table,  smiling  and  perfectly 
happy.  This  way  of  looking  at  work,  of  whatever  sort  it 
may  be,  and  the  spirit  among  the  students  in  relation  to 
work,  is  above  praise. 

This  spirit  of  true  democracy  is  contradicted  and  denied 
as  soon  as  we  consider  the  fraternity  and  sorority  system. 
In  these  societies  you  will  find  what  is  considered,  by  them- 
selves and  others,  as  the  aristocracy  among  the  students  on 
the  campus.  Here  you  find  the  typical  student  life,  and 
here  is  lived  the  "high  life"  of  the  student  "upper  ten." 
The  fraternities  have  a  social  time  together  and  the  girls 
from  a  sorority  are  invited  to  a  ball,  and  not  the  slightest 
consideration  seems  to  be  given  to  all  the  poor  wretches 
who  are  outside.  Of  course,  the  members  will  join  with 
them  in  the  class-room  and  in  sports,  and  perhaps  also  greet 
them  kindly  on  the  campus,  but  often  no  more.  Both  fra- 
ternities and  sororities  are  founded  on  an  extremely  un- 
democratic basis,  in  so  far  as  the  new  members  are  chosen 
out  of  every  year's  harvest  of  freshmen.  No  one  can  apply 
for  membership,  but  new  members  are  chosen  by  the  body  of 
old  members.  Who  are  chosen?  Only  the  rich  or  well-to-do 
students?  No,  by  no  means,  though,  after  having  seen  the 
standard  of  living  in  many  of  the  houses,  I  believe  that  this 
is  often  the  case.  The  standard  seems  to  be  uniformity. 
Every  one  who  is  different  is  "crazy,"  perhaps  a  bookworm 
or  the  like,  and  only  those  students  are  chosen  who  are  be- 
lieved to  be  able  to  become  good  fraternity  brothers  or 
sorority  sisters,  and  that  of  course  means  that  they  will  have 
to  measure  up  to  what  is  considered  to  be  "good  form." 
Under  a  system  like  that  you  may  be  sure  seldom  to  get  a 
new  member  of  a  distinct  personality. 

This  whole  system  of  fraternities  and  sororities  is  one 
reason,  among  others,  for  the  remarkable  uniformity  of  the 
American  students;  east,  west,  south,  and  north  you  meet 
with  practically  the  same  type.  They  dress  alike,  they  do 
the  same  things  at  the  same  time,  they  think  and  speak  in 
the  same  terms  and  have  practically  all  the  same  interests. 
As  far  as  I  can  see,  it  is  worked  out  in  this  way:  Given  a 
fraternity,  chapter  of  a  large  organization.  It  has  been  started 
long  ago ;  and  through  the  generations  of  students  a  certain 
tradition  survives,  a  certain  standard  is  upheld,  and  certain 
things  are  considered  good  form.  This  tradition,  this  stand- 
ardized form  of  life  and  behavior  is  honored  as  a  sort  of 
sacred  rite  by  the  older  members  of  the  fraternity.  Each 
year,  when  a  number  of  freshmen  are  chosen  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  fraternity,  they  have  to  undergo  a  long  period 
of  education  when  they  are  told  by  the  older  students  what 
is  expected  from  a  member  and  what  it  is  necessary  to  do  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  standard  and  honor  of  the  institution. 
If  by  any  chance  the  freshman  has  a  personality  of  his  own, 
nevertheless  he  willingly  submits  to  this  whole  standardizing 
because  he  wants  to  enjoy  all  the  good  things  which  he  can 
only  get  as  a  member  of  a  fraternity. 

This  process  of  leveling  also  goes  on  outside  the  fraternities 
and  sororities,  and  one  of  the  great  factors  here  is  sport. 
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It  is  assumed  that  every  one  is  interested  in  sport,  and  every 
student  is  expected  to  go  to  the  intercollegiate  games.  I 
have  not  met  a  single  student  sincerely  convinced  that  sport 
is  .all  bunk  and  waste  of  time ;  at  any  rate,  I  have  not  met 
one  who  would  say  so.  Considering  the  huge  number  of 
students  in  the  United  States,  this  uniformity  is  unnatural 
and  must  exist  only  because  it  is  enforced.  Where  is  the 
student  who  loves  his  books,  who  would  stay  away  from  a 
game,  a  fraternity  ball  or  some  other  entertainment  in  order 
to  buy  a  new  book  ?  You  seldom  find  a  student  with  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  books,  and  I  have  not,  as  far  as  I 
remember,  met  any  who  had  two  or  three  hundred  books. 
Why  not?  Because  the  time  and  the  interest  which  might 
have  been  given  to  books  is  taken  by  other  activities. 

Colored  Impressions 

By  JOACHIM  FRIEDRICH 

WHEN  a  foreigner  today  ventures  to  talk  about  his 
impressions,  he  needs  some  courage!  Undoubtedly  it 
would  be  a  difficult  and  rather  troublesome  job  to  deal  ob- 
jectively with  the  problems  of  this  country.  But  some  people 
believe  that  mere  impressions  render  a  valuable  service,  too, 
if  they  are  told  without  any  pretension  of  being  of  substan- 
tial value  by  themselves. 

Without  any  such  pretension,  these  few  remarks  will  deal 
with  one  of  the  most  striking  problems  which  exist  today — 
at  least  in  my  conception  of  the  American  civilization.  How 
vital  this  problem  appears  in  my  eyes  may  be  evident  from 
the  fact  that  it  occupied  my  meditation  from  my  first  day 
in  this  country.  Wherever  I  go,  it  seems  inevitable  that 
some  experience  or  other  startles  me  with  a  new  side  of 
the  problem. 

Just  recently  I  had  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  a  group 
of  colored  people  from  Hampton  Institute  singing  before 
an  audience  of  white  people  of  all  sorts.  On  this  occasion 
there  were  presented  to  me  once  more  the  involved  problems 
of  which  I  got  a  concrete  impression  when  we  visited 
Howard  University,  Hampton  Institute  and  Fisk  College. 
What  many  men  in  those  places  had  told  me,  when  I  was 
there,  I  observed:  At  times  when  those  singers  put  their 
whole  feeling  into  a  song,  certain  individuals  considered  this 
an  occasion  to  laugh.  [Since  I  found  myself  among  the 
laughers,  I  was  enabled  to  understand  that  this  was  a  desper- 
ate attempt  to  cover  the  horrible  abyss  which  gaped  between 
the  religious  devotion  of  the  singers  and  our  own  inner 
shallowness.]  This  laughter  strikes  those  singers,  as  I 
know  from  their  own  statements,  like  spiritual  whipping, 
and  often  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  the  physical 
ill-usage  has  been  replaced  by  spiritual  ill-usage.  One  of 
those  vexed  fellows  sings  My  Refuge — 

.  .  .  our  forefathers 

Who  'neath  the  stinging  lash  of  slavery 
Could  smile  and  sing,  and  dare  to  forge  ahead, 
Undaunted,  unafraid  to  nobler  heights.  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  illiteracy  exists  among  the  Negroes,  does 
not  imply  for  me  that  they  have  no  spirit.  Moreover,  I 
understand  that  illiteracy  is  a  question  of  mind,  appar- 
ently connected  with  the  Negro's  problem  of  fitting  him- 
self into  our  society.  Hence  there  is  no  doubt  that 
education  serves  as  a  field  of  valuable  experiences — if  educa- 
tion has  as  one  of  its  chief  purposes  to  make  us  fit  into  society. 
If  higher  education  is  to  be  successful,  the  grown-up  students 
must  be  conscious  of  their  aim.  Therefore,  I  asked  at 
Howard  the  question  which  I  usually  put  before  senior  col- 
lege students:  Why  are  you  at  college?  To  my  surprise  I 
never  came  across  a  man  who  did  not  answer  immediately: 
"To  lead  my  home  folk  out  of  their  present  distress."  "What 


do  you  mean  by  lead  ?"  I  continued  the  inquisition.  "Ot 
to  render  service  to  my  people  who  do  not  yet  know  hov 
to  meet  the  existing  difficulties  of  our  civilization."  Thi 
was  only  the  starting  point  of  the  discovery  of  a  menta 
aliveness  among  the  students  of  Howard  University  whicl 
I  should  like  to  see  among  the  students  all  over  th 
world. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  have  of  course  to  take  into  cor 
sideration  that  those  two  thousand  students  are  selected  fron 
a  colored  population  of  ten  million  people.  Still,  the  spiri 
of  these  men  was  so  extraordinary  that  it  would  be  wort: 
while,  I  think,  to  provide  for  the  selection  of  some  mor 
of  them. 

They  all  seemed  to  have  made  service  their  ultimate  prin 
ciple  in  life.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  is  th 
reason  why  so  many  of  the  colored  students  take  up  the  pro 
fessions,  or  prepare  for  all  kinds  of  teaching.  But  teacli 
ing  must  be  understood  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  o 
the  word.  A  gentleman  at  Hampton  who  told  us  about  hi 
extension  work,  mentioned  particularly  the  amazing  result 
accomplished  by  modern  instruction  in  farming.  The  rev 
enues  from  modernized  farms  as  well  as  their  equipment 
seem  to  have  doubled.  Similarly,  all  students  at  Hampto 
were  aware  of  the  great  responsibility  which  they  have  t 
carry  through  when  they  enter  work. 

But  one  thing  to  which  I  found  very  little  attention  wa 
paid,  is  that  education  means  besides  all  practical  acquire 
ments  some  inner  development.  Moreover,  I  was  thinkinj 
that  the  race  problem  had  been  discussed  primarily  as  : 
cultural  and  civilizational  problem ;  that  means,  if  it  mean; 
anything,  a  spiritual  problem.  Yet,  the  colored  student 
accepted,  though  many  denied  it,  almost  entirely  the  form; 
of  expression  of  the  inner  life  which  have  been  molded  i 
western  Europe.  Most  of  them  tried,  though  subconscious!;! 
to  make  themselves  fit  those  forms.  They  tried  to  "live  u 
to  them."  This  appeared  to  me  fatal.  The  doom  of  ou 
European  peoples  was  that  they  tried  to  imitate,  or  eve 
to  copy,  Greece,  Rome  or  something  else.  This  is  a  slave! 
like  attitude.  Besides,  it  rests  upon  the  materialistic; 
rationalistic  conception  of  life:  that  every  coat  fits  even( 
body.  I  cannot  avoid  worrying  because  most  of  the  colorc 
men  I  have  met  do  not  realize  strongly  enough  the  dangi 
in  which  they  live  as  regards  their  inner  life.  They  are  si 
scared  to  death  to  be  different  that  they  are  almost  ridiculoi  i 
in  their  attempt  to  be  similar. 

It  seems,  however,  as  if  it  is  very  dangerous  to  be  diffe  ; 
ent,  because  some  people  have  developed  the  theory  th; 
to  be  different  means  to  be  undemocratic  very  much  in  coiil 
tradiction  to  the  Pilgrim  fathers  who  came  to  this  counti  i 
in  order  to  find  some  place  where  they  might  be  allowe  I 
to  live  their  own  lives:  to  be  different. 

I  believe  that  the  man  who  tries  to  fight  differences  1 
an  enemy  of  the  noblest  traditions  of  this  country.     Bi  j 
difference   does   not   involve   superiority   or   inferiority; 
means  life.    Only  dead  men  are  equal.    The  essential  pa 
of  the  question,  so  far  as  democracy  is  concerned,  is 
equality  of  gifts  but  equality  of  opportunity  to  display  thol 
gifts.     But  this  is  apparently  just  the  crucial  point:     ho 
to  provide  for  equal  opportunities?    One  story  was  told 
which  shows  most  strikingly  this  difficulty: 

An   old    Negro   woman,    to   whom   her   adored    mistrt 
showed  a  picture  of  Niagara  Falls,  was  so  abashed  by  t'j 
picture  that  she  remained  taciturn  for  quite  a  while.   'B'j 
suddenly  her  old,  wrinkled  face  gleamed  and  she  exclaime 
"It  looks  exactly  like  you  do!"     And  then  she  was  sile 
again. 

Those  around   her  laughed.       The  conclusion   of  nx 
listeners  was  apparently  that  she  was  so  primitive  that 
could  not  distinguish   a  waterfall   from  a  lady.     She 
(Continued  on  page  413) 
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The  Change  I  Found  in  Ireland 

By  ARTHUR  GREENWOOD 

Englishmen  turn  to  Mr.  Greenwood  in  much  the  same  way  that  Americans  hail 
an  appraisal  by  William  Allen   White.     Yesterday  a  member  of  the  Ministry 
of   Reconstruction   and   today  Labor   member  of  Parliament,  he  brings  unusual 
qualities  to  the  task  of  evaluating  Ireland's  progress. 


I  was  in  Ireland  at  the  height 
of  the  British  campaign  of  repression 
two  and  a  half  years  ago,  I  found 
Dublin  and  other  towns  dominated 
by  "Black  and  Tans"  and  Auxiliary 
Cadets,  with  troops  in  the  background. 
There  was  a  constant  display  of  force.  Loaded 
rifles  and  revolvers,  machine  guns,  armored  cars, 


The  treatment  of  the  Irish  people  during  the  wai 
combined  with  the  suspension  of  the  Home  Rul 
Act,  had  fanned  the  flames  of  discontent  and  drive 
Irish  men  and  women  to  more  desperate  measure! 
The  rebellion  of  Easter,  1916,  had  inaugurated 
new  war,  and  the  previous  policy  of  home  rule  ha 
given  way  before  the  rising  tide  of  republicanisn 
The  British  government  had  tried  force,  but  th 


sandbags,  tanks  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war      force  which  was  applied  had  failed  miserably.    Th 
were  in  evidence.     In  Dublin  and  many  other  places      remedy  adopted  was  more  force,  and  a  campaigj 
the  curfew  regulations  forbade  people  to  be  in  the 
streets  after  ten  o'clock  at  night.     There  was  an 


atmosphere  of  terror  everywhere  and  a  feeling  of 
further  calamities  still  to  come.  When  I  visited 
Dublin  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  was  conscious  of  a 
change.  Republican  friends  were  surprised  when  I 
gave  it  as  my  impression  that  there  was  a  freer  air 
in  the  city.  I  was  told  that  I  had  happened  to  come 
at  a  fortunate  moment.  However  that  may  be,  I 
do  not  believe  that  Dublin  would  exchange  the  con- 
ditions of  today  for  the  conditions  of  the  later 
British  occupation.  Yet  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
conditions  of  life  are  normal.  Though  there  is 
less  military  ostentation  than  before,  there  is  still  a 
display  of  force.  The  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
city  of  Dublin  has  not  yet  been  relegated  solely  to 
the  police.  Armed  foot  patrols  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  promenade  the  streets.  Their  peremptory 
"put  'em  up"  as  a  preliminary  to  a  search  for  arms 
frequently  assails  the  ears.  The  presence  of  armed 
troops  in  the  streets  is,  in  itself,  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion that  times  are  not  normal.  Yet  the  general 
situation  is  more  normal  than  it  has  been  for  some 
years.  Within  the  last  couple  of  months  public 
meetings  have  been  held  in  Ireland — a  sure  sign  of 
the  return  of  law  and  order — and  the  leaders  of 
the  Free  State  have  appeared  on  public  plat- 
forms. 

To  understand  the  present  situation  and  the 
events  that  have  led  up  to  it,  it  is  necessary  briefly 
to  recall  the  origin  of  the  strife  that  divided  Ireland 
into  two  hostile  camps  as  soon  as  self-government 
was  assured.* 

For  centuries  Ireland  had  lain  under  the  heel  of 
a  power  which  did  not  understand  the  people.  After 
a  long  struggle  which  embarrassed  British  politics 
for  a  generation  and  split  the  Liberal  Party,  it  had 
secured  the  passage  of  a  Home  Rule  Act  which  was 
torn  from  its  grasp  because  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War. 


*  For  a  fuller  account  of  Irish  conditions  and  hopes  at  the  time  of  the 
Home  Rule  Act  see  the  special  number  of  Survey  Graphic  on  Ireland, 
nccember,  1921. 
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of  repression. 

Towards  the  end  of  1920,  the  British  Labd 
Party  sent  a  commission  to  Ireland  (of  which  I  wa 
a  member)  partly  to  investigate  the  situation  crj 
ated  by  the  government's  disastrous  policy  anl 
partly  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  peace.  It  I 
well  known  now  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  favo] 
able  opportunity  for  reaching  an  understandin|j 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  not  only  failed  to  grasp  the  on 
portunity,  but  pursued  a  policy  of  intensified  rl 
pression.  As  a  consequence,  a  number  of  Irish  peopJ 
became  irreconcilable.  A  few  months  later  the  Brij 
ish  government  was  driven  to  follow  the  path  il 
dicated  by  the  Labor  Party,  but  in  the  meantinl 
the  Lloyd  George  policy  had  created  the  Die-HaiJ 
Republicans.  It  was  that  policy  which  was  responj 
ible  for  the  civil  war  which  followed  the  Free  Staj 
settlement. 

The  Free  State  Act  marked  a  new  stage  in  tl ; 
Irish  tragedy.  Friend  quarreled  with  friend,  arl 
brother  with  brother;  and  Ireland  found  hersel 
plunged  into  the  horrors  of  civil  war.  Men  wli 
had  fought  side  by  side  against  British  dominatul 
were  ranged  in  hostile  camps.  Efforts  at  reconci  1 
ation  failed.  The  Free  State  government  was  sol 
beset.  Arthur  Griffith  died  suddenly;  Michael  Ccl 
lins  was  shot  by  Irish  Republicans.  In  order 
maintain  itself,  the  Free  State  government  detej 
mined  to  suppress  the  armed  revolt  of  the  Die-Han 
Republicans.  The  latter,  on  their  side,  did  everfl 
thing  they  could  to  hamper  the  government,  at 
carried  out  a  policy  of  destruction  of  roads,  ra 
ways,  bridges  and  buildings. 

Irish   affairs   have   invariably   had   a  boomera 
effect  on  British  politics  as  the  recent  deportation 
men  and  women  from  Britain  to  Ireland  has  ilk' 
trated.     Besides  a  foe  at  home,  the  Free  State  _ 
ernment  discerned  a  foe  outside  its  jurisdiction  ; 
those  men  and  women  in  Great  Britain  who 
espoused  the  republican  cause.     It  was  alleged 
people  resident  in  England  and  Scotland  were  ejj 
gaged  in  activities  hostile  to  the  Free  State,  tb 
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icy  were  in  fact  giving  active  help  to  the  militant 
epublicans  in  Ireland,  and  contemplating  a  cam- 
aign  of  violence  in  Britain  itself,  no  doubt  on  the 
leory  that  the  Free  State  administration  was  a 
uppet  government  carrying  out  the  instructions  of 
ic  British  government.  At  the  request  of  the  Free 
tate  authorities  over  a  hundred  persons  were  ar- 
ested  and  deported  to  Ireland  without  trial.  The 
gality  of  the  British  government's  action  was 
lallenged  in  the  law  courts  with  the  result  that  all 
ic  "deportees"  had  to  be  returned  and  released, 
lough  some  of , them  have  since  been  arrested  for 
ial. 

This  interlude,  which  affects  Great  Britain  rather 
lan  Ireland,  has  temporarily  withdrawn  attention 
om  the  position  in  the  Free  State.  The  most  ob- 
ous  effect  of  the  civil  war  which  has  been  waged 

Ireland  has  not  been  so  much  the  loss  of  life  as 

le  destruction  of  property  and  the  paralysis  which 

sorder  has  created  in  industry,  trade  and  social 

re.     The  civil  war  has  in  many  respects  been  a 

petition  of  the  struggle  between  |  the  Sinn  Feiners 

nd  the  "Black  and  Tans."     Indeed,  there  are  rep- 

>licans  who  accuse  the  Irish  Free  State  of  the  same 

rors,  excesses  and  barbarisms  as  were  flung  at  the 

ritish   forces   during  the   old  i  regime.      How   far 

icse  charges  are  true  could  only  be  ascertained  by 

thorough  independent  enquiry.  It  is,  however, 
contestable  that  bands  .of  irregulars  have  com- 
itted  acts  of  wanton  destruction,  and  that  desert- 
s  from  the  cause  of  militant  republicanism  have 
een  shot  out  of  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  certain 
embers  of  the  Free  State  army  have  apparently 

haved  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  "Black 
nd  Tan." 

""HE  Free  State  authorities  and  their  supporters 
are  confident  that  the  end  of  the  unfortunate 
ternecine  struggle  is  near  at 'hand.  On  the  other 
and,  many  of  the  active  republicans  cherish  the 
lief  that  the  mass  of  people  in  southern  Ireland 
e  not  behind  the  Free  State  government;  that 
e  army  has  suppressed  freedom  of  expression; 
id  that,  if  there  could  be  a  perfectly  free  election, 
e  republicans  would  win.  But  the  back  of  the 
ilitary  resistance  is  broken.  Several  of  its  more 
Jtable  leaders  have  been  shot  or  lie  languishing  in 
nfinement.  Large  numbers  of  men  and  women 
-over  ten  thousand  in  all — concerned  in  hostil- 
es  against  the  Free  State  government  or  suspected 

active  participation  in  the  militant  movement 
ive  been  swept  into  internment  camps.  Quantities 

arms  have  been  captured,  and  in  the  recent  news 

the  discovery  by  the  Free  State  of  an  elaborate 

)mb  factory  in  the  wilds  of  County  Kerry.     There 

ems   little   doubt   that   the   military  organization 

the  republicans  is  being  relentlessly  broken  up 
id  that  organized  resistance  is  gradually  coming 

an  end.  Sporadic  resistance  may  continue  for  a 
Tie,  but  it  appears  that  the  termination  of  hostil- 
es  is  now  within  sight. 

The  large  body  of  Irish  men  and  women  which 
ught  against  British  domination  was  rent  in  twain 
'  the  Anglo-Irish  settlement,  the  larger  section 


becoming  adherents  of  the  Free  State.  It  is  the 
minority  which  has  challenged  the  settlement.  It 
has  put  up  a  determined  and  desperate  fight;  but 
today  it  is  a  spent  force.  In  other  words,  the  "war" 
in  Ireland  is  in  its  last  phase.  Mr.  De  Valera  him- 
self takes  this  view,  for  in  a  document  issued  over 
his  name,  and  captured  by  the  Free  State  govern- 
ment, he  made  the  following  statement  to  the  repu- 
blican soldiers: 

The  republic  can  no  longer  be  defended  successfully  by 
your  arms.  Further  sacrifices  on  your  part  would  now  be 
in  vain,  and  continuance  of  the  struggle  in  arms  unwise  in 
the  national  interest.  Military  victory  must  be  allowed  to 
rest  for  the  moment  with  those  who  have  destroyed  the 
republic.  Other  means  must  be  sought  to  safeguard  the 
nation's  right. 

De  Valera's  admission  signifies  the  end  of  organ- 
ized resistance.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
Free  State  will  have  left  all  its  troubles  behind. 
During  its  uneasy  term  of  office,  Mr.  Cosgrave's 
government  has  been  faced  with  the  twofold  task 
of  overcoming  armed  resistance  and  establishing  a 
system  of  administration.  Even  though  it  may 
have  met  with  success  as  regards  the  former,  it  will 
still  be  left  with  the  difficult  problems  of  govern- 
ment and  administration.  Its  legislature,  Dail 
Eireann,  is  now  in  being;  its  departments  of  state 
are  in  process  of  evolution.  But  the  Free  State  gov- 
ernment will  not  tread  the  path  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity until  the  psychology  of  violence  has  been 
rooted  out  and  until  the  task  of  economic  recon- 
struction is  well  advanced.  So  far  as  the  former  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  easy  way.  It  must  work  itself 
out. 

As  regards  the  latter,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  later  stages  of  the  British  occupation 
resulted  in  a  serious  disorganization  of  Ireland's 
economic  life.  Since  then  the  armed  resistance  of 
the  republicans  has  intensified  the  economic  disin- 
tegration. Moreover,  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
standing  army  and  over  ten  thousand  interned  per- 
sons has  imposed  a  heavy  financial  strain  on  the 
resources  of  the  Free  State.  Notwithstanding  the 
difficulties,  economic  reconstruction  is  a  task  well 
within  the  powers  of  the  Irish  people,  provided 
peace  is  firmly  established.  Something  of  course 
will  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  government 
which  is  in  power.  President  Cosgrave  and  his 
supporters  are  endeavoring  to  found  a  sort  of 
national  party.  Attempts  are  also  being  made  to 
rally  agrarian  interests.  The  Labor  Party  is  already 
efficiently  organized,  though  it  lacks  leaders  of 
public  experience.  If  the  agrarians  succeed  in  at- 
taining office  there  will  be  a  conservative  govern- 
ment in  power,  and  economic  recovery  will  come 
about  slowly. 

At  the  moment,  the  political  future  is  obscure,  and 
a  few  months  may  work  many  changes.  The  signs, 
however,  point  the  opening  of  a  new  chapter  in 
the  tragic  history  of  Ireland  in  which  the  Irish 
people  will  be  called  upon  to  grapple  with  the 
problems  left  by  a  period  of  British  domination 
and  an  era  of  fratricidal  strife. 
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IFTEEN    times 
dred     and     ten     years, 
and     commerce     have 
swing     of      prosperity 
in 


within    the    last    one    hun- 
American     industry 
basked     in     the     up 
and     expansion     and 

suffered  in  the  following  depths  of  de- 
pression and  unemployment.  What  is  this  business  cycle, 
and  how  does  it  affect  us? 

"Broadly,  the  business  cycle  is  a  constant  recurrence  i 
irregularly    separated    booms    and    slumps,"    says    Herbert 
Hoover. 

These  booms  and  slumps  are  not  something  that  hover 
over  the  world,  unseen,  for  a  certain  length  of  time  and  then 
suddenly  swoop  down,  bringing  terror  and  destruction  to  all 
who  come  within  the  range  of  their  wings.  They  are  not  out- 
side forces  but  part  of  the  daily,  monthly,  yearly  routine  of 
business  itself. 

The  business  slump  in  1921  was  an  especially  serious  one, 
and  the  President  called  a  conference  on  unemployment 
which  met  in  Washington  in  September  of  that  year  to  con- 
sider relief  for  the  four  or  five  million  unemployed.  During 
the  formulation  of  emergency  measures  the  conference  ad- 
vanced the  proposal  that  an  exhaustive  investigation  should 
be  made  of  the  whole  problem  of  unemployment  and  of 
methods  of  stabilizing  business  and  industry  so  as  to  prevent 
the  vast  waves  of  suffering  in  the  valleys  of  the  cycle. 

The  report  of  this  committee  [Business  Cycles  and  Un- 
employment. McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  The  fact- 
finding  report  on  which  the  committee's  recommendations  are 
based  was  made  under  the  direction  of  C.  Wesley  Mitchell 
and  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.]  shows  that 
in  a  typical  cycle  when  business  is  reviving,  there  is  in- 
creased volume  of  manufacturing,  rising  stock  exchange 
prices  followed  by  rising  commodity  prices,  then  by  busi- 
ness expansion  and  increased  demand  for  credit  from  both 
business  men  and  speculators.  As  a  result  money  rates 
stiffen,  and  credit  gradually  becomes  strained;  there  may 
even  be  a  sharp  curtailment  of  credit  for  speculative  purposes. 
Stock  exchange  prices  then  fall.  During  the  resulting  period 
of  uncertainty,  general  business  continues  to  increase  un- 
evenly, transportation  facilities  are  overburdened  and  de- 
liveries are  delayed,  while  the  apparent  shortage  of  goods 
is  intensified  by  speculative  buying  and  duplication  of  orders 
until  credit  expansion  nears  its  limit.  Public  confidence, 
which  has  been  becoming  more  and  more  timid,  is  now 
thoroughly  shaken,  and  this  feeling  of  panic  is  ex- 
pressed in  numerous  cancellations  of  orders,  and  fol- 
lowed by  selling  of  stocks  on  hand  and  a  sharp 
rrregular  fall  of  prices.  Firms  begin  to  be  forced 
into  bankruptcy,  and  widespread 
unemployment  results. 

However,  contrary  to  popu- 
lar opinion,  these  business  cycles 
are  neither  regular  in  mak- 
ing their  appearance  nor  do 
they  have  the  same  character- 
istics. They  differ  not  only  in 
length  but  also  in  violence  and 
in  the  relative  prominence  of 
their  manifestations.  Professor 
Mitchell  writes : 
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These  differences  among  business  cycles  arise  from  the  fact 
that  the  business  situation  at  any  given  moment  is  the  net  re- 
sultant of  a  complex  of  forces  among  which  the  rhythm  of 
business  activity  is  only  one.  Harvest  conditions,  domestic 
politics,  changes  in  monetary  and  banking  systems,  internan 
tional  relations,  the  making  of  war  or  peace,  the  discovery  o: 
new  industrial  methods  or  resources,  and  a  thousand  other 
matters  all  affect  the  prospects  of  profits  favorably  or  ad- 
versely, and  therefore  tend  to  quicken  or  slacken  the  pace  oi 
business.  The  fact  that  the  rhythm  of  business  activity  can 
be  traced  in  the  net  resultants  produced  by  these  many  factors 
argues  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  constantly  acting  and  prob- 
ably one  of  the  most  powerful  factors  among  them. 

The  cycle  which  ended  in  the  depression  of  1921  was  un- 
usual not  only  in  the  extent  of  the  expansion,  but  also  in 
the  severity  of  the  depression  and  the  amount  of  unemploy-! 
ment.  We  are  now  well  along  in  the  upward  swing  of  the; 
next  cycle,  with  the  period  of  depression  somewhere  ahead 
of  us.  When  that  actually  arrives,  if  men  are  laid  off  tc! 
an  extent  that  makes  unemployment  serious,  it  will  be  toe! 
late  for  anything  but  relief  measures.  The  report  of  the: 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research  aims  to  help  us  tcj 
take  a  long  look  ahead  in  order  to  eliminate  not  only  thti 
waste  but  also  the  suffering  that  comes  from  unemployment. 
It  is  divided  into  three  parts: 

I.  The  Relation  of  Unemployment  to  Business  Cycles 
attempts  to  trace  the  actual  occurrences  in  the  business  cycli) 
and  the  economic  losses,  in  the  production  of  goods  or  in- 
come through  data  which  show  the  production  of  the  wors' 
years  as  something  like  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  behinn 
the  best.     This  section  concludes: 

Certain  intangibles  of  grave   concern   to   social  welfare  ar| 
omitted    from   our   estimates   and  cannot  be   inserted  later  b 
any   process    of   correction.      Privation,    anxiety,    loss    of   self 
respect — the    concomitants    of    unemployment — are     evils    no 
measurable  in  dollars,  or  percentages,  or  physical  production.   ', 

II.  Cyclical  Fluctuations  in  Employment  is  the  massinj 
of  a  body  of  statistics  regarding  the  rise  and  fall  of  employ 
ment  in  relation  to  the  labor  market,  the  course  of  produc 
tion,  the  buying  power  of  the  wage-earners,  and  the  cycl' 
of  social  welfare,  since — largely  as  a  result  of  fluctuations  ii 
the    economic    prosperity  of   wage-earners — there   are    pro 
nounced   cycles  of   suicide,   crime,    prostitution,   pauperism- 
marriages,  migration  and  other  social  phenomena. 

III.  The  third  and  largest  part  of  the  report  deals  witl  • 
Proposed   Remedies   for   Cyclical    Unemployment,    and   in  i 
eludes  chapters  on   methods  of   stabilizing  production   ani 
distribution,    the    problem    of    "cancellations,"    long-rang 
planning   of    public    works,    financial    devices    for   control 
ling    the    business    cycle,     unemployment    insurance    an> 

statistical     indexes    of    busine; 
conditions  and  their  use. 

Acting  on  the  basis  of  thj 
facts  found,  the  committee,  undf 
the  chairmanship  of  Owen  E 
Young,  chairman  of  the  boar 
of  the  General  Electric  Con 
pany,  has  prepared  a  plan  c 
action.  Ten  recommendatior 
are  presented  as  remedial  ster 
that  might  be  taken  by  the  bus 
ness  community  to  avoid  sue 
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nterruptions  to  prosperity  and  employment  as  bring  hard 
times. 

The  first  is  the  collection  of  fundamental  data  bearing 
upon  the  trend  of  business  in  each  separate  establishment, 
upon  production,  stocks,  orders,  consumption  and  employ- 
ment. The  report  says: 

What  is  evidently  needed  is  an  increase  in  the  resources  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  a  larger  degree  of  coopera- 
tion with  the  department  in  coordinating  and  extending  busi- 
ness information,  so  that  business  men  and  bankers  may  know 
iromptly  the  facts  about  the  rate  of  production  measured  in 
jhysical  units,  the  stocks  on  hand  and  in  transit,  the  trend  of 
prices,  the  volume  of  sales  and  the  trend  of  money  rates. 

The  second  recommendation  is  an  amplification  of  the 
fast  in  that  it  urges  a  larger  statistical  service: 

The  connection  and  dissemination  of  statistics  must  be  cur- 
rent, periodic  and  in  comparable  form  for  many  industries. 
They  should  be  uniform  and  continuous,  and  they  should  be 
:ollected  officially  since  complete  data  rather  than  samples  are 
lecessary,  and  no  private  organization  could  have  the  authority 
:o  secure  without  interruption  this  basic  information. 

And  the  third  recommendation  goes  further  along  the 
ame  line  and  urges  the  "recognition  of  the  importance  of 
•conomic  research  and  the  interpretation  of  economic  facts" 
is  the  beginning  of  better  control  of  business  conditions  by 
>usiness  men. 

These  efforts  to  understand  the  situation  are  all  aimed  at 
he  possibility  of  controlling  it,  of  preventing  not  only  the 
lepression  and  loss  and  suffering  of  the  down  swing,  but  also 
:he  dangerous  inflation  of  the 
jp  curve — of  flattening  it  out 
ind  making  it  more  nearly  a 
ong,  straight  stretch  of  balanced 
upply  and  demand.  To  this 
:nd  the  report  recommends  that 
lie  bankers  strive  to  control  the 
langerous  extension  of  credit 
luring  the  up  curve,  and  also 
hat  the  federal  reserve  system 
iclp  in  controlling  inflation. 

The  determination  of  the  time 
| /hen  business  passes  from  the  area 
>f  economically  legitimate  hazard 

0  the  area  of  economically  illegiti- 
mate hazard,  or  when  the  proper 
;ise  of  capital  for  the  expansion  of 

'reduction  passes  into  the  im- 
.  roper  use  for  pyramiding  prices, 
jequires  a  large  development  of 

conomic     statistical     information 

1  nd  agencies  for  its  interpretation. 

|    It  recommends  also  that  busi- 

jess  men  control  the  expansion 

I  f  their  own  industries  by  plan- 

•  ing  production  in  advance  and 
nth  reference  to  the  business 
ycle,  by  laying  out  extensions 
f  plant  and  equipment  ahead 
t  immediate  requirements  with  the  object  of  carrying  them 
nt  in  periods  of  depression  and  low  prices,  by  accumulating 
nancial  reserves  in  prosperity  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
mg  view  of  business  problems  rather  than  a  short  view  in 
ie  interest  of  stabilization. 

Great  stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  controlling  both 
rivate  and   public  construction  so  that  they  will  not  pile 

|p  at  the  moment  when  there  is  a  great  demand  for  both 
ibor  and  capital,  but  will  be  held  in  reserve  to  relieve  the 
nemployment  of  a  slack  season.  Under  this  head  are  in- 
.  tided  not  only  the  construction  of  buidings,  but  road  build- 
ig,  the  reclamation  of  arid  lands  and  the  improvement  of 
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Employment  at  the  trough  of  the  1921  depression  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  the  maximum  in  the  1920 
boom,  measured  in  total  hours  worked  by  all  employes 


waterways.  These  recommendations  come  at  a  critical  time 
in  view  of  the  rapid  cancellation  of  building  contracts  in 
various  industrial  centers  which  is  being  cried  out  against. 

Holding  back  public  works  and  private  construction  for 
periods  of  depression  not  only  gives  employment  to  large  num- 
bers of  workers  when  it  is  most  needed,  but  creates  a  demand 
for  raw  materials  for  construction  which  in  turn  stimulates 
other  industries  to  offer  employment.  It  maintains  the  buying 
power  of  those  directly  or  indirectly  employed,  it  creates  a 
market  for  goods,  and  it  enables  the  workers  directly  or  in- 
directly employed  to  buy  the  product  of  other  industries. 
Finally  construction  work  in  a  period  of  industrial  depression 
when  costs  are  lower,  is  economical. 

The  report  points  out  how  important  this  is  especially 
in  the  case  of  public  utilities  where,  since  the  government 
regulates  both  earnings  and  rates,  the  cost  of  construction 
at  the  peak  seasons  cannot  be  met  by  any  advance  of  prices. 

The  two  final  recommendations  are  designed  to  relieve 
unemployment  where  it  actually  does  occur.  They  are: 

To  provide  reserve  funds  or  savings  during  periods  of 
prosperity  from  which  the  worker  may  draw  during  periods  of 
compulsory  unemployment.  .  .  .  Such  plans  of  cooperative 
provision  for  relief  against  unemployment  are  not  primarily 
designed  to  decrease  the  amount  of  unemployment  but  to 
alleviate  its  evil  effects. 

This  is  as  near  as  the  report  comes  to  embodying  com- 
pulsory unemployment  insurance  although  it  has  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  discussion  of  such  experiments  in  it  as 
have  already  been  made. 

On  these  accounts  (the  need  of 
large-scale  organization  and  the 
complex  problems  of  administra- 
tion) the  committee  feels  that  it 
must  wait  upon  the  experience  to 
be  gained  from  varied  experimen- 
tation in  the  organization  of  such 
plans  before  attempting  to  recom- 
mend a  definite  program. 

Its  final  recommendation  is  for 
a  national  system  of  employment 
bureaus.  They  do  riot  expect  that 
such  a  system  will  affect  the  com- 
ing or  going  of  the  business  cycle 
itself  but  they  should  mitigate 
the  suffering  that  results  from  it. 
Any  consideration  of  methods 
to  control  the  business  cycle,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  committee,  di- 
vides itself  into  two  parts — first, 
methods  of  preventing  excessive 
expansion,  such  as  occurred  in 
1919  and  1920;  and  second, 
methods  of  reducing  the  extent 
of  the  decline  and  of  alleviating 
the  distress  caused  by  the  de- 
pression. Seasonal  stabilization 
will  be  the  subject  of  other 
studies. 

The  importance  of  the  report  and  its  significance  to 
America's  future  prosperity  and  stability,  regarding  output 
and  absorption  of  natural  products  and  manufactures,  and 
greater  security  of  employment,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Appraising  its  own  work  the  committee  concludes: 

Unless  business  men,  bankers  and  others  who  are  responsible 
for  policies  and  practices  in  industry,  begin  without  delay  to 
study  and  to  act  in  order  to  meet  the  problem  of  unemployment 
and  business  cycles,  solutions  which  may  prove  to  be  funda- 
mentally unsound  will  be  attempted  without  the  benefit  of 
practical  experience.  No  problem  before  the  business  world 
today  offers  a  more  inspiring  challenge  to  sound  industrial 
leadership. 
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SHE  was  a  music  teacher,  who  shared  in  the  support 
of    her    father's   home — that    traditional    plain-living 
and  high-thinking  home  of  a  New  England  idealist. 
There  she  met  the  notable  preachers  and  reformers 
of  the  middle  of  the  last  century — she  heard  much 
of  abolition,   emancipation,   woman's   rights,   non-resistance. 
Her  marriage  brought  her  into  contact  with  the  best  liberal 
traditions  of  Europe,  through  a  family  which  fled  Germany 
to  escape  the  reaction  after   1848;  incidentally  it  gave  her 
the  position  of  a  great  lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  greatest 
American  financiers  of  his  day.     She  lived  abroad  for  many 
years;  she  attended   brilliant  court   functions  and   met   the 
rich  and  great  of  two  continents.      But  the  wider   oppor- 
tunities which  came  with  wealth  and  worldly  position  served 
only  to  advance  her  interest  in  and  work  for  those  truly 
American  liberal  causes  with  which,  at  nearly  eighty,  her 
name  still  is  closely  linked. 

Such  is  the  romantic  outline  of  the  "career"  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Villard,  whose  long  and  active 
life  runs  so  closely  parallel  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  social  liberalism  in  America.  As 
Fanny  Garrison,  the  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison,  she  adopted  in 
childhood  the  tenets  of  peace  and  of  racial 
and  sex  equality  which  she  has  supported 
with  unfailing  generosity  and  courage  in 
a  score  of  different  ways,  and  now  sees 
carried  on  in  the  work  of  her  son.  Dur- 
ing a  residence  abroad  in  their  early  mar- 
ried life,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Villard  took  an 
active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  first 
lycee  for  women  in  Berlin ;  later,  upon 
returning  to  New  York,  she  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  founding  and  develop- 
ment of  Barnard  College ;  and  since  its 
reincorporation  in  1908  she  has  been  a 
trustee  of  the  Constantinople  College  for 
Women  in  Turkey.  For  forty-three 
years  Mrs.  Villard  has  been  a  member 
of  the  board  of  the  New  York  Infirmary 
for  Women  and  Children,  founded  by 
those  pioneer  women  physicians  Emily 
and  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  and  the  first 
hospital  in  this  country  solely  for  women 
and  children  and  for  the  training  of 
women  physicians.  When  woman  suf- 
frage was  still  an  issue,  this  gentle-faced 
little  old  lady  in  a  black  bonnet  pleaded 
its  cause  on  many  platforms,  and  worked  with  the  com- 
mittee of  national,  state  and  local  suffrage  associations.  Just 
thirty-one  years  after  her  father  addressed  the  same  body  on 
the  same  subject,  she  appeared  at  a  legislative  hearing  in 
Boston  to  urge  the  enfranchisement  of  women. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  founded  the  first  Non-Resistant 
Society  in  Boston  in  1838.  His  daughter  has  worked  in 
this  country  and  abroad  for  half  a  century,  through  a  series 
of  organizations  which  began  with  the  New  York  Peace 
Society  in  1877  and  culminated  in  the  founding  of  the 


Mrs.  Henry  Villard 


movement  and  which  she  did  not  find  represented  clearly- 
enough  in  the  older  associations.  Mrs.  Villard  acted  as  a 
delegate  at  the  Hague  in  1907;  in  1921,  when  the  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  called  a  con- 
ference in  Vienna,  she  addressed  the  great  assemblage  of  the 
delegates  of  twenty-two  countries. 

A  score  of  other  good  causes  and  their  institutions  have 
Mrs.  Villard  to  thank  for  her  personal  and  financial  sup- 
port— hospitals  at  Tarrytown  and  Dobbs  Ferry,  the  Co- 
lumbus Hill  Day  Nursery  for  Negro  Children,  the  Babies' 
Welfare  Association  (now  the  Children's  Welfare  Associa- 
tion) which  she  served  as  honorary  president,  the  Froebel 
Kindergarten,  all  of  New  York,  and  many  musical  organiza- 
tions and  music  students  in  whom  she  has  always  been  deeply 
interested  through  her  own  love  of  music.  Most  closelj 
Bvssociated  with  her  name  and  efforts,  however,  is  the  New 
York  Diet  Kitchen  Association,  on  the  board  of  which  she 
has  served  for  more  than  forty  years,  for  twenty-five  as  itsj 
president. 

When   Mrs.  Villard  became  presidenl 
of  the  association  it  was  still  in  the  cate! 
gory      of      Lady      Bountiful      charitiesi 
Through  it,  in  large  part  by  members  o 
the  board  who  donned  unwonted  apron. 
and   dispensed   beef-tea,    gruel,    milk   ami 
other  sick-room  dainties,  food  was  givei 
to  the  sick  poor  on  requisition  of  physl 
cians.     The   work   was  carried  on   in    I 
series   of    "kitchens,"    for   the   most   pan 
the     basements     of     dispensaries,     whic 
could  be  obtained   rent-free.     As  charit 
became    "social    work,"    the    associatio 
evolved.     It  moved  out  of  the  basement 
and   paid    rent,    to    obtain    fresh   air   am 
sunlight.     Gruel  and  beef-tea  were  sup 
planted  almost  entirely  by  milk,  and  th 
work   was    centered    on    the    tuberculoi 
and  on  babies  in  special  need  of  pure  an 
properly    prepared    food.      In    1901    th 
association   entered  the  fight  for  a   clea 
milk  supply  for  New  York,  throwing  ii 
influence  on  the  side  of  prevention  as  we  - 
as  cure.     Four  years  later   a  systemat, 
plan  was  adopted  to  instruct  the  mothe:, 
in  the  proper  care  of  their  children  whe: 
they  came  for  the  milk,  and  by   1909  th 
instruction   developed  into   regular  "bat 
conferences"     at    the     milk    stations,    i  ; 
which   doctors   and    nurses    of   the    Department    of    Healt 
presided.     About  that  time  also  the  association  changed  i 
policy  radically,  and  began  to  sell  the  milk  at  cost  to  tho1 
who   could    pay.      The    original    "kitchens"    now    are   ful 
fledged  health  stations;  their  list  of  activities  includes  prlj 
natal   care,   baby   welfare   conferences,    supervision    of   prj 
school  children,   demonstrations  for  mothers  at  the  cent 
and  in  their  homes,  home  visiting  by  nurses  and  their  assis 
ants,  and  the  dispensing  of  milk — 687,530  quarts  of  it 
1921 !     In  one  district  an  experiment  is  being  made  in 


Women's  Peace  Society  in   1919,  to  stress  those  principles      community   support   of    a   doctor    and    nursing   service, 
of  non-resistance  which  she  felt   fundamental   to  the  peace      which  each  family  is  to  pay  fifty  cents  a  month.     No  mffl 
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ting  symbol  can  be  found  of  Mrs.  Villard's  own  sure  and 
dening  efforts  for  social  betterment  than  the  development 
the   New   York    Diet   Kitchen   Association    during   the 
arter  century  of  her  leadership. 

^IFTEEN  Belgian  girls,  teachers  in  service,  have  been 
studying  at  Columbia  University  and  the  Massachu- 
tts  Institute  of  Technology  this  past  winter.  The  edu- 
tional  foundation  which  grew  out  of  the  American  relief 
ark  in  Belgium — formed,  in  fact,  to  use 
e  surplus  funds  accumulated  by  judici- 
s  trade  operations  from  the  original 
merican  gift — adopted  as  part  of  its 
ogram  the  training  of  teachers  in 
alth  in  order  to  conserve  the  lives  that 
d  been  saved  by  the  earlier  relief  activ- 
es. Sally  Lucas  Jean,  director  of  the 
alth  education  division  of  the  American 
lild  Health  Association,  with  Fanneal 
arrison,  last  year  chose  the  candidates 
r  health  education  fellowships  to  Amer- 
an  institutions  and  brought  them  to  the 
nited  States.  Interviews  with  some  of 
ese  students  by  Lee  Weiss,  before  their 
:urn  to  Europe,  indicate  the  value  of 
is  training,  with  its  field  work  at  hos- 
tals,  clinics,  settlements  and  schools,  to 
achers  from  a  country  that  is  just 
wakening  to  modern  methods  of  child 
re.  Miss  Weiss  writes: 
Yvonne  Caesens,  of  blond  hair  and 
ue  eyes,  lives  on  the  edge  of  Flanders 
eld.  She  has  a  complete  plan  of  what 
e  intends  to  do.  She  is  a  teacher  in  one 

the  country  colonies  for  debilitated  children  of  which 
ere  are  quite  a  number  in  Belgium.  When  a  child  is 
und  to  be  under  weight,  he  is  sent  to  such  a  colony  for 
ree  months  or  longer.  Twelve  thousand  children  are 
us  cared  for  every  year.  "But  think  of  it,"  said  Yvonne, 
o  attempt  has  been  made  to  interest  the  child  in  his  own 
alth  record  or  habits — often  he  goes  away  to  undo  the 
od  that  has  been  done.  We  teach  the  children  while 
ey  are  there  a  lot  about  sickness.  They  should  be  taught 
'Out  health.  I  want  to  start  showing  the  American  idea 

teaching  health   in   a   very  simple   way,   through   games 
d   dramatic  plays.      I   want  to   install   health   clubs. 
"Of  course   the   work  will   not  be   simple.     If   we   say 

people,  'drink  lots  of  water,'  we  shall  have  to  see  to 
that  the  water  is  boiled,  as  we  do  not  everywhere  have 
tered  water  as  in  America.  If  we  say,  'drink  milk,' 
;  shall  have  to  find  ways  to  have  it  pasteurized." 
To  petite  Miss  Mayne,  a  kindergarten  teacher  of  chil- 
en  \vho  for  the  most  part  are  suffering  from  rickets, 
rrective  gymnastics  is  the  realm  that  has  opened  up  large 
csibilities.  <vWhen  you  are  not  trained,"  she  explained, 
ou  can't  see  slight  defects  in  children's  bones  and  spines, 
'hen  the  defects  are  noticeable  and  you  see  them  it  is 
ten  too  late  to  correct  them.  I  have  only  got  a  general 
:a  of  corrective  gymnastics  this  winter,  but  I  have  been 
wn  how  I  can  develop  my  knowledge  from  study  and 
actice.  I  think  we  all  learned  more  here  from  visiting 
lools  and  seeing  theories  put  into  practice  than  we  did 
>m.  anything  else.  The  inspiring  thing  here  is  the  co- 
eration  between  the  home,  the  doctor  and  the  school." 
Yvonne  Nevejan,  whose  work  is  in  the  bureau  of  vo- 
tional  guidance  for  war  orphans,  has  made  an  investiga- 
n  of  vocational  work  in  America,  and  intends  now  to 
,re  vocational  guidance  for  all  children  in  Belgium. 
Julienne  de  Haen  during  her  work  in  New  York  has 
janized  a  nutrition  class  at  the  Educational  Alliance. 


Professor  Carver,  of  Tuskegee 


She   has   ideas   of    her    own    on    the    regular   weighing   of 
children,  on   hot  school  lunches^  on   recreation   work. 

Julia  Desmet  and  Josephine  Koole,  who  are  roommates, 
lay  stress  on  the  pioneering  yet  to   be  done   in   Belgium. 
Julia   has    taken    special   courses    in    physical    training    and 
agreed   with   the  other   girl    who   said:    "In    Belgium   the 
schools  have  Swedish  gymnastics  —  very  formal;  they  need 
the  free  gymnastics,  the  free  play  and  the  free  dancing." 
"If  young  people   can   be  heard    in  America,"   she  added, 
"why  then  perhaps  they  can  also  be  heard 
in    Europe."      Miss    Koole    has    been    a 
teacher  in  an  open  air  school  near  Ostend 
•  —  one  of  the  schools,  she  explained,  where 
weak  children  are  sent  for  two  weeks  or 
a  month  at  a  time.    They  are  given  their 
lessons  regularly,  but  their  health  is  the 
most  important  consideration.     Yet,  ">we 
give  the  children  proper  foods  but  don't 
make  them  conscious  of  what  things  they 
ought  to  eat.    I  never  imagined  the  teach- 
ing of  health  habits  could  be  made  as  easy 
as  it  is  here.     We  teachers  have   never 
had  it  shown  to  us.     I  can  hardly  wait 
to  take  home  the  gay  posters  and  charts 
I  have  collected.     And  it  is  not  only  in 
the  fresh  air  schools  that  they  are  needed. 
I'll  tell  you,"  she  stuttered  with  embar- 
rassment,  "nowhere   in   Belgium  do  you 
see  healthy  children!" 

The  most  experienced  in  field  work 
among  this  group  of  student  teachers  is 
Delphine  Borginon,  a  Red  Cross  nurse, 
at  present  a  supervisor  in  the  national 
child  welfare  work.  "What  impresses 
me  most  in  America,"  she  said,  "is  the  education  of  mothers 
in  maternity  centers.  I  also  think  the  idea  of  the  day  nursery 
schools  is  a  good  one.  We  have  day  nurseries  in  Belgium 
where  we  take  care  of  children,  but  we  don't  teach  them 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  Almost  all  our  work  with 
mothers  and  children  started  during  the  war.  The  problem 
then  was  to  feed  them  and  keep  them  alive.  Now  the  task 
is  to  turn  relief  into  education.  We  need  trained  workers 
to  effect  this.  We  want  schooling." 

"I  want  to  be  like  the  Health  Fairy,"  exclaimed  Marie 
Weil.  With  her  vivid  face  and  manner  and  her  position 
with  the  Junior  Red  Cross  it  is  apparent  that  she  will  be 
able  to  touch  the  imagination  of  children.  Josette  Delgoffe 
seems  to  have  similar  thoughts.  TTo  go  to  school  just  for 
lessons,"  she  says,  "is  not  to  be  happy.  That  is  what  the 
children  do  in  Belgium.  We  have  more  recess  time  than 
you  do,  but  we  don't  know  how  to  play." 

Fernande  Spanoghe,  daughter  of  an  officer  killed  in  the 
war,  did  family  casework  in  New  York.  She  has  plans 
for  disseminating  modern  ideas  on  the  improvement  of  living 
conditions. 


^VV7 
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are  we  farmers  going  to  do  for  a  money 
crop?  The  boll  weevil  is  about  to  ruin  us,"  has 
been  the  cry  from  all  over  the  South.  And  the  answer  comes 
from  a  Negro  scientist  —  George  Washington  Carver,  of 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  a  dreamer,  artist,  inventor, 
scientist,  who  for  twenty-seven  years,  slowly,  patiently  and 
scientifically  has  worked  in  the  laboratory  at  Tuskegee  to 
bring  forth  the  resources  latent  in  the  native  products  of 
the  South  —  resources  which  if  fully  utilized  would  free  the 
South  from  bondage  to  cotton. 

From  the  sweet  potato,  a  crop  on  which  the  southern 
farmer  can  depend  for  a  satisfactory  yield  one  year  after 
another,  he  has  made  flour,  meal,  starch,  library  paste, 
mock  cocoanut,  breakfast  foods,  preserved  ginger,  vinegar, 
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ink,  shoe  blacking,  coffee,  chocolate  compound  and  a  hun- 
dred other  products.  From  the  peanut  he  makes  milk  that 
compares  favorably  in  nutritive  value  with  cow's  milk,  and 
numerous  other  foods,  as  well  as  dyes  from  the  hulls  and 
skins.  He  has  made  potash  from  chinaberry  ashes,  paper 
from  okra  fiber,  rope  from  cottonstalk  fiber,  artificial  silk 
from  poplar  bark — these  are  a  few  of  the  more  than  three 
hundred  products  he  has  evolved  from  despised  materials. 

And  the  rich  and  useful  salvage  he  has  wrung  from 
everyday  materials  is  not  more  wonderful  than  the  career 
he  has  achieved  in  spite  of  more  than  common  handicaps 
and  difficulties.  He  was  born  at  the  end  of  the  Civil  War 
of  slave  parents  on  the  plantation  of  a  Missouri  planter, 
Moses  Carver.  While  he  was  still  a  young  child  he  was 
kidnapped  by  raiders,  and  it  was  only  at  the  cost  of  a  good 
race  horse  that  Mr.  Carver  was  able  to  recover  him.  Speak- 
ing of  his  early  life,  Professor  Carver  says:  "When  just 
a  tot  I  thirsted  for  knowledge.  I  literally  lived  in  the 
woods.  I  wanted  to  know  what  was  in  every  stone  and 
plant,  and  to  learn  about  every  beast,  insect  and  bird. 
My  only  book  was  an  old  Webster's  speller,  which  I  almost 
knew  by  heart.  I  had  a  secret  garden  far  off  in  the  woods 
where  I  took  sick  plants  and  would  soon  have  them  bloom- 
ing again. 

"When  I  was  ten  years  old  I  went  to  Neosho,  a  little 
town  about  eight  miles  away,  to  go  to  school."  Then 
began  the  struggle  for  an  education.  He  begged  passage 
on  a  wagon  going  to  Fort  Scott,  Kansas,  and  worked  in 
private  families  as  cook  and  did  laundry  work  until  he  had 
finished  high  school.  He  passed  entrance  examinations  to 
a  college  in  Iowa,  but  was  not  received  because  he  was  a 
Negro.  As  he  had  spent  nearly  all  his  money,  he  opened 
a  laundry  to  earn  a  living.  Later  he  went  to  cook  in  a 
hotel,  and  some  white  friends  who  had  been  won  to  him 
by  his  unusual  singing  voice  encouraged  him  to  go  on  with 


his  college  course.  Simpson  College  at  Indianola,  Iowa 
was  his  next  choice.  "I  opened  a  laundry  here  for  mj 
college  support,"  he  says.  "After  all  my  matriculation  fee; 
had  been  paid,  I  had  left  10  cents  to  live  upon.  I  boughi 
5  cents  worth  of  corn  meal,  and  the  other  5  cents  I  speni 
for  beef  suet.  I  lived  on  these  two  things  for  one  wholf 
week — it  took  that  long  for  the  people  to  learn  that  1 
wanted  clothes  to  wash.  After  that  week  I  had  mam 
friends  and  plenty  of  work. 

"After  finishing  my  bachelor's  degree  I  was  elected  tc 
the  faculty  and  given  charge  of  the  greenhouse,  bacteriolog 
ical  laboratory  and  the  laboratory  work  in  systematic  botany 
Later  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington  offered  me  a  post  a 
Tuskegee,  and  I  have  been  there  for  twenty-seven  years.' 

Professor  Carver's  interest  in  art  led  him  to  experimen 
with  the  clays  of  his  native  county,  from  which  he  has  de 
veloped  paints  whose  luminous  quality  and  soft  colors  ari 
not  equaled  by  oils.  He  believes  that  in  this  discovery  i 
the  secret  of  the  lasting  colors  of  the  potteries  of  Egypt. 

He  is  slight  of  stature,  with  a  quick  smile  and  a  soft  voic 
that  rises  to  a  high  pitch  and  falls  alternately.  He  has  beei 
made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  spite  of  the  han 
dicap  of  his  race  is  listened  to  with  respect  by  the  busines 
men  of  the  South  who  look  to  him  to  bring  prosperity  wit! 
his  "new  agriculture." 

MASSACHUSETTS,  one  of  the  three  states  with  a  d 
partment  which   has   power  to   assist   local   plannin 
boards,  has  been  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  it  had  no  fie 
worker.     With   authority  recently  granted   by  the  legisl 
ture,  Edward  T.  Hartman  has  been  appointed  on  housin 
and   town   planning.     Mr.    Hartman's   duties  will   includ 
helping  the  local  planning  boards  in  their  problems,  encoui 
aging  the  formation  of  new  boards,  and  general  education: 
and  publicity  work. 


An  Apostle  of  Civic  Craftsmanship 

James  Parton  Haney,  the  recently  deceased  director  of  art  in  the  high  schools  of  New  York,  be- 
lieved in  raising  standards  of  living  by  fostering  pride  in  manual  work.  Born  and  educated  in 
New  York  City,  he  gave  up  a  medical  career  to  teach  drawing  and  manual  arts  in  the  public 
schools.  When  the  city's  high  school  system  was  established,  each  school  had  its  art  department; 
but  the  work  was  unrelated.  Dr.  Haney  was  called  to  systematize  art  teaching  in  the  high 
schools  and  for  fourteen  years  devoted  all  his  energies  to  this  work.  He  became  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  School  Art  League,  founded  in  ign  to  foster  interest  in  the  teaching  of  art  in  the 
public  schools.  The  ideals  for  which  the  league  stands  and  which  have  spread  all  over  the  coun- 
try were  occasionally  expressed  by  Dr.  Haney  in  verse  of  which  these  two  poems  are  representa- 
tive. A  memorial  volume,  containing  the  poems  and  a  biography,  has  been  published -by  the  league. 


A  CRAFTSMAN'S  CREED 

I  hold  with  none  who  think  not  work  a  boon, 

Vouchsafed  to  man  that  he  may  aid  his  kind 

With  offerings  from  his  chisel,  wheel  or  loom 

Fashioned  with  loving  hand  and  loving  mind. 

All  of  the  fine  traditions  and  the  skill, 

Come  from  my  elders  through  the  long  line  down, 

Are  mine  to  use,  to  raise  our  craft's  renown, 

And  mine  to  teach  again  with  reverent  will. 

Thus  do  I  live  to  serve,  though  least  for  pay, 

With  fingers  which  are  masters  of  the  tool, 

And  eyes  which  light  to  see  the  pattern's  play, 

As  it  unfolds,  obedient  to  each  rule 

Of  our  dear  Art.     So  all  my  craft  is  praise 

To  God — at  once  part  homage  and  part  song. 

My  work's  my  prayer,   I  sing  the  whole  day  long, 

As  Faith  and  Beauty  shape  the  forms  I  raise. 


CIVIC  CONSCIOUSNESS 

What  is  it  makes  my  city — not  her  towers, 

Her  marts  or  wharves,  her  teeming  tenements. 

These  be  but  parts,  something  transcends  them   all, 

A  spirit  thing — an  essence,  genius,  soul — 

Which  wakens  through  her  moil  to  consciousness, 

And  whispers  to  her  peoples,  that  she  lives. 

All  those  that  love  her  she  bids  band  themselves 

To  work  together  that  she  gain  in  grace, 

To  work  together  that  she  stand  secure, 

'Gainst  evils  which  would  rob  her  of  her  fame; 

To  work,  until  each  worker  comes  to  see 

Her  very  self  as  builded  not  of  stone, 

But  a  vast  structure  made  of  conscious  clay 

And  dumbly  voiceless  only  to  the  dumb. 

This  living  thing,  my  city  seems  to  me — 

So  proud  she  stands — so  splendid  on  her  hills. 
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rHE  creation  of  a  political  democracy  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent   was  but  the  first  step  toward   that 
social  democracy  with   which   today,   in  every  part 
of  Europe,  the  name  of  America  is  associated.  There 
other  republics  in  the  world,  and  some  of  them  are  older 
an  ours.     But  they  are  lacking  the  factor  that  has  given 
inction  to  America's  contribution — the  self-government 
a  great  nation  made  up  of  many  races  and  peoples.    It  is 
ng,  therefore,  that  this  unity  in  diversity  should,  especially 
our  large  cities,  be  taken  up  more  and  more  as  a  leading 
live  in  the  celebration  of   Independence  Day.     A  cor- 
wndent  who  took  part  in  such  a  celebration  at  Cleveland 
tes: 

n  that  procession  of  new  Americans  who  marched  up  the 
e  to  be  welcomed  into  the  citizenship,  I  particularly  remem- 

a  Polish  laborer  marching  side  by  side  with  a  Scotsman 
o  looked  like  a  professor  or  lawyer. 

'here  was  visible  pride  on  the  faces  of  some  of  these 
olacks"  when,  after  the  ceremony,  they  picnicked  with  their 
lilies  and  friends  in  the  near-by  park;  the  docility  for  which 
struction  foremen  prefer  them  to  men  of  some  other  races 

once  gave  way  to  a  sense  of  human  dignity. 

n  the  speeches  and  pageants  and  articles  that  deal  with 
'loyalty"  of  the  Americans  of  foreign  stock  there  is 
en  a  fundamental  psychological  error.  Their  patriotism 
$  not,  and  cannot,  consist  in  a  mere  exchange  of  one  loyalty 

another — it  is  decidedly  not  such  an  exchange  that  has 
de  possible  the  genesis  of  this  republic  of  the  New  World 
)ut  in  the  enlargement  of  the  sense  of  loyalty.  The  Italian 
Hungarian  who  becomes  an  American  citizen  docs  not  on 
:  account  prefer  to  work  and  live  with  native  Americans 
ler  than  those  of  his  own  race,  though  he  will  gradually 
rn  to  do  so.  He  does  not  prefer  Emerson  to  Mazzini  in 

reading  or  pot  roast  to  goulash  in  his  diet,  though  he 
y  try  both.  Politically,  he  has  become  a  citizen  of  the 

S.  A. — but  much  more  significant  for  the  future  of 
icrica  and  of  the  world  is  that  socially  he  has  added  to 

great  brotherhood  the  tastes  and  desirtes  that  genuinely 
se  from  his  personal  character  and  experience;  he  has 
nd  his  place  in  a  nation  in  which  nationality  is  not  foreign 
inter-racial  and  international  good  will  and  mutual  aid. 


'HERE  may  be  a  little  too  much  self-advertisement  for 
the  present  administration  of  the  city  in  New  York's 
Iver  Jubilee"  exposition ;  but  there  is  no  serious  harm  in 
t.  There  may  be  a  little  too  much  of  the  "realtor's" 
erlatives  in  the  advertisement  of  the  less  developed 
ions  of  Greater  New  York  by  thleir  respective  borough 
sidents;  but  who  will  blame  them  for  that?  All  in  all, 
s  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  a  great  city's  government  and 
:hinery  for  rendering  service,  and  Mayor  Hylan  is  quite 
it  in  saying  that  a  permanent  museum  explaining  and 
istrating  the  life  and  administration  of  a  modern  munici- 
ty  would  fulfill  a  valuable  educational  function.  It 


would  have  to  be  a  museum  on  rather  different  lines  from 
those  to  which  we  are  accustomed — one  with  only  a  relatively 
small  nucleus  of  permanent  exhibits  of  historical  importance 
and  most  of  the  space  reserved  for  a  constantly  renewed 
and  amended  exhibit  of  current  material. 

Mayor  Hylan's  exposition  is  noteworthy  for  the  admirable 
use  made  of  the  most  up-to-date  technical  devices  for  making 
the  exhibits  grapiic  and  for  emphasizing  the  most  important 
elements  in  a  mass  of  secondary  data  (as,  for  instance,  in 
the  huge  map  of  the  city  with  lights  of  different  colors 
switched  on  in  rotation  to  show  the  location  of  the  properties 
of  various  city  departments).  Here  also,  museum  ad- 
ministrators might  learn  something  from  the  example  of 
temporary  expositions :  The  additional  cost  for  models,  lights, 
etc.,  might  seem  extravagant  at  first;  but  is  it  not  more 
extravagant  to  spend  large  sums  on  the  upkeep  and  com- 
pletion of  collections  which,  for  the  average  citizen,  and 
especially  for  the  child,  are  lacking  in  the  prime  essentials  of 
good  visual  instruction  ?  And  lastly,  must  we  wait  for  such 
special  occasions  as  this  jubilee  to  have  the  most  important 
element — the  human — put  on  exhibition  with  the  rest?  A 
large  parade,  demonstrating  in  mass  the  human  factor  of  a 
great  enterprise,  can  of  course  only  be  had  on  rare  occasions ; 
but  all  our  museums  might  do  more  than  they  do  now  to 
replace  wax  models,  at  least  on  occasion,  by  living  human 
figures,  to  substitute  word  of  mouth  explanations  for  labels, 
and  to  give  exhibitions  of  working  as  well  as  of  works. 


A  CCORDING  to  Professor  Lescohier  [  see  page  376] 
jtV.  a  majority  of  American  seasonal  harvest  workers 
acquiesce  in  the  argument  that  wages  must  be  conditioned 
by  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  in  which  wage-earners  are 
engaged  even  though  these  wages  may  be  out  of  harmony 
with  those  paid  in  other  industries  for  similar  effort.  This 
idea  survives  in  agriculture  while  is  has  long  since  been 
thrown  out  of  court  in  economic  discussion  with  respect, 
say,  to  the  automobile  industry  or  the  building  trades.  And 
it  is  a  very,  dangerous  argument,  from  a  social  point  of  view, 
in  so  far  as  it  may  obscure  a  situation  in  which  the  employers 
and  workers  in  the  most  essential  industry  are  exploited  by 
the  rest  of  the  people.  In  England,  for  instance,  the  in- 
ability of  an  industry  to  pay  a  living  wage  has  long  been 
disregarded  as  an  argument  for  sweating,  and  elaborate 
machinery  has  been  constructed  to  compel  employers  to  pay 
such  a  wage  or  go  out  of  business.  Yet,  it  is  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  the  minister  of  agriculture,  in  reply  to  a 
question  put  to  him  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  to  why 
wage  boards  for  agricultural  laborers  could  not  immediately 
be  reestablished,  explained  that  "the  only  way  to  help  the 
laborer  is  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole." 

The  same  language,  as  the  Manchester  Guardian  points 
out,  was  employed  a  century  ago  when  factory  workers 
demanded  a  living  wage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  farm 
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laborer's  wage  is  not  regulated,  either  in  England  or  in 
America,  by  the  relative  prosperity  of  farming.  Professor 
Lescohier  shows  what  the  influences  are  that  keep  wages  in 
one  part  of  a  state  below  those  paid  in  another  part;  they 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  profits  earned  or  anticipated  by 
the  farmers.  "It  would  be  truer  to  say,"  states  the  Guardian, 
"that  the  only  way  to  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole  is  to  help  the  laborer.  Sweating  spoils  farming 
not  only  because  it  tells  on  the  vigor  and  energy  of  the 
laborer  but  also  because  it  discourages  the  intelligence  and 
enterprise  of  the  farmer  and  sets  a  low  standard  of  work- 
expectation  for  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  industry."  This, 
of  course,  is  much  truer  of  agricultural  labor  in  Europe 
than  it  is  here,  and  of  permanent  than  of  seasonal  labor  on 
the  land.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that,  unorganized  as  regards 
distribution  of  available  labor  supplies  and  unstandardized 
as  regards  wages,  American  farming  runs  up  too  high  costs 
for  its  harvest  labor  while  a  majority  of  those  who  engage 
in  it  have  very  little  to  put  into  the  savings  banks  when  the 
season  is  over.  The  investigation  carried  out  by  a  start  of 
trained  men  and  women  under  Professor  Lescohier  for  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Agriculture  affords  a  more  solid 
basis  of  facts  than  any  hitherto  available  for  a  more  intel- 
ligent employment  planning  for  the  wheat  belt,  a  planning 
comparable  to  that  which  in  recent  years  has  characterized 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  crop  gathering  of  California. 


A  MUCH  denounced  institution  has  just  been  knocked 
out  with  an  extremely  dangerous  weapon;  and  the 
feelings  of  students  of  industrial  relations  are  correspondingly 
mixed. 

In  a  test  case,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
declared  that  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court,  established  under 
former  Governor  Allen,  has  no  power  to  fix  wages  in  the 
plant  of  the  Charles  Wolff  Packing  Company.  Both  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  court  have  been  nervously  watch- 
ing the  course  of  this  case  before  taking  action ;  now  it  would 
seem  that  the  opponents  of  the  court  at  least  might  be  at 
peace.  Those  comfortably  placed  folk  who  regard  all 
strikes  as  evils,  and  those  irritated  interests  which  saw  in 
the  Kansas  court  a  new  stick  to  keep  the  under-dog  down, 
and  itched  to  lay  hold  of  it  in  other  states,  will  be  correspond- 
ingly put  out. 

For  it  has  been  the  Kansas  court's  power  to  compel 
arbitration  and  to  enforce  its  decisions  in  industrial  disputes 
which  in  its  judgment  affect  the  public  interest,  that  has 
provoked  opposition  among  employers  and  employees  alike. 
At  the  outset  of  his  opinion  Chief  Justice  Taft  said : 

The  necessary  postulate  of  the  Industrial  Court  Act  is  that 
the  state  representing  the  people  is  so  much  interested  in  their 
peace,  health  and  comfort,  that  it  may  compel  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  food  and  clothing  and  the  production  of  fuel, 
whether  owners  or  workers,  to  continue  in  their  business  or 
employment  on  terms  fixed  by  an  agency  of  the  state  if  they 
cannot  agree. 

It  was  Governor  Davis'  pledge  to  abolish  the  court  because 
of  its  power  to  compel  industrial  arbitration  which  played 
a  large  part  in  electing  him  last  fall.  It  is  over  this  phase 
of  the  situation  that  Samuel  Gompers  is  now  jubilant.  He 
says: 

Labor  is  glad  to  see  the  Kansas  law  fall  bv  the  wayside. 
Labor  maintained  at  the  outset  that  the  Kansas  law  was  in 
violation  of  the  constitution  because  it  imposed  compulsory  labor. 
And  the  Charles  Wolff  Packing  Company  complained  that 
it  imposed  in  effect  compulsory  employment! 

Some  economists  will  regret  the  lapse  of  an  interesting 
experiment,  which  in  its  failures  no  less  than  in  its  accom- 


plishments provided  revealing  data  as  to  the  dynamics 
industrial  relations.  In  its  reliance  on  state  compulsion 
force  a  bargain  between  employer  and  employe  the  Kan 
Act,  however,  ran  counter  at  once  to  our  democratic  notk 
and  our  most  constructive  industrial  experience.  It  v 
calculated  to  shunt  the  uninformed  public  eager  for  e; 
solutions,  onto  a  false  lead.  On  the  whole  it  is  well  to  hi 
the  court  shelved ;  but  how  about  the  means  by  which  1 
shelving  was  done? 

The  act  which  created  the  court  in  1920  declared  f 
sorts  of  business  to  be  affected  with  a  public  interest:  fi 
the  manufacture  and  preparation  of  food  for  human  a 
sumption;  second,  the  manufacture  of  clothing  for  hurt 
wear;  third,  the  production  of  any  substance  in  comn 
use  for  fuel;  fourth,  transportation  of  the  foregoing;  fil 
public  utilities  and  common  carriers.  But  Justice  T 
says: 

It  has  never  been  supposed   since  the   adoption  of  the   c 
stitution  that   the   business   of  the   butcher,   or  the  baker, 
tailor,  the   wood  chopper,   the   mining  operator  or  the  mit 
was  clothed  with  such  a  public  interest  that  the  price  of 
product  or  his  wages  could  be  fixed  by  state  regulation. 

Even  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  admitted  tl 
the  railroads  and  the  public  utilities  are  clothed  with  sue 
public  interest,  and  there  seems  to  be  authority  for  admitti 
that  in  the  face  of  "great,  temporary  public  emergenci 
food,  fuel  and  clothes  may  become  the  concern  of  the  g 
ernment — but  of  course  not  right  along  every  day.  It 
allowable  to  wonder  whether  the  Supreme  Court  is  try: 
to  establish  an  alibi  for  the  constitution,  to  build  up  an 
creasing  number  of  things  which  under  the  law  are  none 
the  government's  business.  There  is  the  child-labor  1 
and  the  minimum  wage  law  for  women,  and  now  t 
decision ! 

To  say  that  a  business  is  clothed  with  a  public  interest  is 
to  determine  what   regulation  may  be  permissible   in  view 
the  private  rights  of  the  owner.  ...  the  extent  to  which  regi 
tion  may  reasonably  go  varies  with  different  kinds  of  busin 
The  regulation  of  rates  to  avoid  monopoly  is  one  thing, 
regulation  of  wages  is   another   ....  There  is  no  monop 
in  the  preparation  of  foods. 

And  so,  except  in  "great,  temporary,  public  emergencu 
the  Supreme  Court  disclaims  all  government  responsibi 
as  to  how  we  are  fed  and  clothed  and  warmed.  So  fai 
the  courts  are  concerned,  these  three  great  fields  of  hun 
activity  are  not  affected  with  a  reckonable  public  inteni 
and  instead  of  a  decision  which  might  open  the  way  to  sc 
more  creative  experiment  in  controlling  or  conducting  { 
duction  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  we  have  this  backj 
away  from  the  problem : 

We  think  the  Industrial  Court  Act,  in  so  far  as  it  penj 
the  fixing  of  wages  in  plaintiff  in  error's  packing  house,  ii, 
conflict  with  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  deprives  it  of; 
property  and  liberty  of  contract  without  due  process  of  law_ 


speaking  there  is  a  tendency  in  Ame 
to  exaggerate  the  value  for  social  progress  of  invent 
ness.    We  are  too  apt  to  look  to  some  mechanical  innova  jl 
as  a  solution  of  problems  that  have  long  pursued  humarj 
But  occasionally  this  faith  in  invention  receives  a  justifica|( 
difficult  to  explain  for  those  who  look  to  ethical  impulse  < 
gradual  application  of  sound  theory  to  practical  efforts  i 
social   betterment   as   the   more   trustworthy  factors, 
happens  when  a  great  inventor  is  at  the  same  time  sometlj) 
of  a  social  philosopher  and  something  of  an  artist.     Sue  I 
man  is  Luther  Burbank  whose  jubilee  has  just  been  celeb • 
ed  with  unusual  unanimity  not  only  in  California  when! 
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lived  and  worked  for  forty-seven  years  but  throughout 

e  country.     Mr.  Burbank  does  not  believe  that  it  is  enough 

make  the  soil  bear  more  or  larger  fruit  and  leave  the  feed- 

of  humanity  to  the  caprices  of  the  law  of  supply  and 

Hnand.     Nor  does  he  believe  that  quantity — either  of  pro- 

ct  or  of  human  propagation  made  possible  by  that  product 

is  the  thing  that  counts  for  most.     His  art,  for  it  is  art, 

s  added  to  the  bounty  of  nature  new  varieties  of  vegetables 

d  fruits — and,  not  to  forget,  flowers — that  have  enriched 

man  experience  and  raised  with  the  material  standard  of 

ing  the  standard  of  taste  that  makes  for  more  varied  and 

dividualized  demand.     Himself  an  exponent  of  what  dis- 

mination  can  do  in  the  singling  out  and  propagation  of 

>eful  traits,  he  is  an  educator  of  discrimination  in  others. 

imself  a  keen  observer  of  variation   from  the  norm   and 

preciative  of  variety,  he  has  become  also  a  trainer  of  the 

£ulty  of  observation  in  others.     Mr.  Burbank's  inventions 

•e  not  clever  tricks  let  loose  upon  the  world  to  cause  good 

ill  but  the  result  of  painstaking  labor,   often  extending 

er  years  of  application  to  complicated  and  detailed  tasks. 

n  opponent  of  socialism,  which  he  connects  with  efforts  to 

tablish  uniformity  in  outlook  and  fortune,  he  believes  in 

utual  aid  as  the  greatest  motive  force  of  progress. 


'HOULD   an  immigration  commissioner  have  a  heart? 

I  Some  of  the  newspapers  that  have  discussed  the  resigna- 
n  of  Robert  E.  Tod  from  the  commissionership  in  New 

ork  and  his  replacement  by  Major  Henry  H.  Curran 
dently  think  he  should.  They  believe  that  Mr.  Tod's 
ficulties  with  the  "politicians"  which  he  gives  as  a  cause 
his  resignation  are  altogether  due  to  his  insistence  on 
rrying  out  the  immigration  law  rigidly  and  without  making 
Ecient  use  of  those  powers  of  review  and  dealing  with 
ceptional  cases  which  Congress  has  vested  in  him  and  in  the 
:retary  of  labor.  Mr.  Tod,  though  he  has  not  yet  told  the 
lole  story,  evidently  has  had  enough  of  appeals  to  his  heart 
appeals  made  as  a  rule  not  on  behalf  of  unfortunates  who 
e  desirable  immigrants  but  have  no  friends  to  plead  for 
em,  but  on  behalf  of  immigrants  whose  friends  have  a 
ill  in  Washington  and  often  belong  to  categories  clearly 
ended  by  Congress  to  be  excluded.  Any  one  with  ordinary 
mmon  sense  could  foresee — and  indeed  many  did  foretell — 
at  the  quota  law  would  lead  to  intense  individual  hard- 
ip  and  anguish.  When  a  purely  mathematical  formula  is 
ipped  on  a  movement  so  charged  with  meaning  in  the 
•«s  of  individuals  as  coming  to  a  new  country,  there  is 
und  to  be  suffering ;  there  are  bound  to  be  sensational 
ies  and  frequent  outcries  against  the  unfortunate  official 
10  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  such  a  system. 
No  one  who  has  watched  Mr.  Tod's  work  on  Ellis  Island 

II  contend  that  he  has  ijot  endeavored  to  carry  out  his  task 
tciently,  considerately  and  humanely.     It  was  not  his  fault 
it,  as  was  pointed  out  in  The  Survey  for  May  15,  con- 
ions  on  the  island,  in  spite  of  all  protests,  in  spite  of  the 
pointment    of    an    expert    commission    by    Commissioner 
.isband  and  a  report  of  practical  recommendations  by  it 
>re  than  a  year  ago,  have  remained  practically  what  they 
•re  two  years  ago.     Conditions  that  have  been  permitted  to 
1st  for  years  because  those  affected  by  them  were  only  a 
v  "dirty  dagoes"  have  become  intolerable   to  the   public 
nd  now  that  all  sorts  of  respectable  people  of  all  sorts 

races  are  subjected  to  them  after  the  exhaustion  of  the 

ota  from  their  respective  countries.     At  the  present  time, 

instance,    Germany   is   the   only  country   that   has   not 

ed  its  quota  for  the  current  year ;  and  among  the  residents 

the  island  are  men  and  women  and  children  from  En- 
sh-speaking  countries  who,  whatever  may  be  the  fact  of 


the  case,  in  sentiment  do  not  look  upon  themselves  and  are 
not  looked  upon  by  Americans  as  "aliens"  or  foreigners  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  swarthy-looking  people  from  the  east 
and  south  of  Europe  are  so  regarded.  These  are  human 
realities  which  no  legislation  that  is  trying  to  be  equitable 
and  democratic  can  quite  meet ;  and  it  is  clear  that  both 
Congress  and  public  opinion  demand  very  generous  and 
flexible  interpretation  of  the  restriction  law  so  that  differ- 
ences that  may  not  be  acknowledged  in  statutes  may  never- 
theless be  recognized  in  fact.  In  so  far  as  this  is  the  case, 
and  the  alleged  interference  of  politicians  and  others  not 
due  to  corruption,  popular  sympathies  will  be  against  rather 
than  with  Mr.  Tod's  evident  insistence  on  rigorous  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

Mr.  Curran  brings  to  the  task  a  much  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  our  immigrant  population,  epitomized  in 
Manhattan,  where  his  standing  as  an  official  and  a  reformer 
are  such  as  to  create  an  anticipation  that  he  will  neither 
knuckle  in  to  the  politicians  nor  knuckle  out  to  human 
considerations. 


PERHAPS  the  most  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  world 
today  is  the  absence  of  serious  riots  in  Germany,  the 
rapid  suppression  of  the  few  spasmodic  insurrections  that 
are  taking  place.  For  Germany  is  not  a  country  in  which 
the  living  generation  has  either  memory  or  family  traditions 
of  misery  and  starvation  on  such  a  scale  as  exist  today.  It 
is  not  a  country  of  low  standards  as  regards  the  essentials 
of  civilized  life  where  the  disappearance  of  a  few  more  items 
from  the  budget  of  the  average  family  might  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  serious  emotional  disturbance.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  a  land  where  cleanliness  of  person  and  of  home,  hunger 
for  knowledge  as  well  as  for  material  food,  regard  for  ap- 
pearance, family  and  social  obligations  have  been  cultivated 
to  a  high  degree.  In  this  country  today  citizens  by  the  tens 
of  thousands  must  see  their  aged  parents  go  to  the  work- 
house, their  children  starve,  their  children's  institutions 
milkless,  their  charities  go  out  of  business,  their  municipal- 
ities unable  to  cope  with  the  prime  necessities  of  civic 
decency.  What  the  recent  new  fall  in  the  value  of  the  mark 
has  meant,  does  mean,  in  additional  suffering,  disorganiza- 
tion, demoralization,  will  not  be  fully  known  for  some 
time.  In  the  meantime,  facts  and  figures  now  at  hand  show 
that  even  last  spring  a  point  was  reached  which  in  many 
other  countries  would  have  meant  the  dissolution  of  organ- 
ized society. 

The  following  facts  are  gleaned  from  two  publications 
not  primarily  intended  for  foreign  consumption,  a  report  of 
the  German  Red  Cross  and  a  statistical  and  descriptive  state- 
ment by  the  mayor  of  Berlin: 

In  Berlin  70  per  cent  of  the  dwellings — in  some  wards  80 
per  cent — today  consist  of  three  rooms  (including  kitchen)  ; 
only  10  per  cent  have  five  rooms  or  more.  Two  hundred 
thousand  families  seeking  homes  in  the  quarter  October-Decem- 
ber, 1922,  could  not  be  placed,  and  there  has  been  an  enormous 
increase  in  the  occupancy  of  barracks  and  all  sorts  of  makeshift 
shelters  as  well  as  congestion  through  sharing  of  existing 
apartments. 

The  number  of  suicides  in  Berlin  has  increased  by  one-fifth 
in  one  year,  deaths  from  bronchitis,  influenza,  etc.  by  one-ttiird, 
the  tuberculosis  death-rate  by  one-fifth. 

In  Frankfort,  one-third  of  the  public  school  graduates  are 
physically  below  the  standards  required  for  work  certificates. 

In  Cologne  the  proportion  of  children  suffering  from  rachities 
has  increased  from  14.7  per  cent  in  1921  to  25.4  per  cent  in 
1922 ;  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the  school  population  are  under- 
nourished. 

Last  November,  between  one  quarter  and  one-third  of  the 
population  of  one  of  the  Berlin  wards  were  given  public  relief. 
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Half  a  year  ago,  two-thirds  of  the  children  in  Thuringia 
possessed  only  one  outer  garment  and  three-quarters  of  them 
only  one  pair  of  shoes — most  of  these  in  very  poor  condition. 

The  city  of  Berlin  last  year  appropriated  four  and  a  half 
billion  marks  for  its  public  health  department;  nevertheless 
many  institutions  have  had  to  be  closed  and  thousands  of  tuber- 
culous and  other  patients  in  the  city  could  not  be  received  for 
treatment. 

In  46  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  or  more,  the  number 
of  births  in  1922  as  compared  with  1921  increased  by  16,753 
and  the  number  of  deaths  by  29,876. 

That  the  structure  of  German  society  has  held  through  this 
stress,  to  date,  and  not  gone  down  in  chaos,  is  an  index 
of  those  qualities  in  the  people  which,  overshadowed  by  the 
war,  are  the  one  sure  thing  on  which  to  tie  hope  for  the 
future  of  Central  Europe. 


A  NOTHER  subject  that  will  come  up  at  the  September 
JL\  session  of  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  is  that  of 
obscene  publications.  As  long  ago  as  1910,  an  international 
conference  at  Paris,  called  by  the  French  government, 
drafted  an  agreement  for  international  exchange  of  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  which  was  subsequently  signed  by  fifteen 
countries.  It  was  stated  at  that  time  that  an  appreciable 
part  of  the  trade  in  obscene  publications  was  international 
in  character,  and  could  not  be  eliminated  :except  through 
international  cooperation.  The  difficulty  of  international 
action  in  such  a  matter  as  this  was  shown,  however,  by  the 
inability  of  all  the  countries  interested  to  adopt  the  uniform 
law  drafted  by  the  conference.  At  the  instigation  of  the 
British  government,  another  effort  is  now  to  be  made, 
through  the  agency  of  the  League,  to  get  something  prac- 
tical done  in  the  matter.  The  original  convention  with  a 
request  for  suggestions  of  amendments  has  gone  to  all  the 
member  nations,  and  a  report  will  probably  be  laid  before 
the  assembly  before  it  is  asked  to  take  action. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  situation  in  1910  and 
now  probably  is  the  enormous  increase  in  the  moving  picture 
industry  which,  in  its  international  aspects,  leaves  the  ex- 
change of  printed  publications  in  the  shadow  as  regards  its 
potentiality  for  demoralization.  For  instance,  correspond- 
ents in  South  America  complain  that  the  United  States 
send  there  large  quantities  of  films  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  police  in  any  of  our  cities  but  which  the 
power  of  the  police  in  the  South  American  cities  and  the 
somewhat  different  public  opinion  in  such  matters  there 
does  not  enable  social  reformers  to  have  suppressed. 

PHE  extraordinary  variety  of  moral  judgment  that  can 
i.  exist  on  books,  pictures  or  plays  in  which  sex  is  dis- 
cussed was  shown  the  other  day  by  the  successful  prosecution 
in  New  York  of  the  managers  and  actors  engaged  in  the 
production  of  Sholom  Ash's  drama,  The  God  of  Vengeance. 
Quite  clearly,  such  a  play  does  not  only  appeal  differently 
to  public  audiences  in  different  countries  but  also  to  differ- 
ent audiences  in  the  same  country;  it  was  one  thing  perhaps 
on  Second  Avenue  and  quite  another  on  Broadway.  To 
know  whether  such  a  play  is  obscene,  it  is  not  enough  to 
apply  an  abstract  standard,  such  as  a  college  of  theologians 
might  construct,  but  one  would  have  to  know  what  effect 
it  would  be  likely  to  produce  on  a  given  audience.  Many 
high  school  and  college  teachers  know  that  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics  can  be  reduced  to  a  procession  of  obscene 
images  in  a  class  of  sniggering  youths  if  the  wrong  influences 
happen  to  be  in  the  lead  among  them.  As  regards  this 
play  by  Ash,  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  what  the  reviewer 
in  The  Survey  said  of  it  when  it  was  published  in  1918: 


To  most  of  us  the  dramatic  justice  which  slays  the  slayer  i 
pays  the  sinner  in  kind  the  moment  he  has  become  conscious  < 
his  sin  is  perhaps  a  little  primitive.  Our  modern  drama  reflec 
a  more  subtle  sense  of  destiny.  The  Yiddish  theater,  howeve 
exists  for  a  less  sophisticated  public  and  is  able  to  make  a 
appeal  almost  Sophoclean  in  its  simplicity  and  directness.  .  . 
From  material  similar  to  that  which  forms  the  subject-matte 
of  Brieux's  best  known  works,  the  Yiddish  playwright  has  prc 
duced  a  piece  of  literature  entirely  unlike  and,  on  its  own  plan 
without  equal.  .  .  .  Not  only  a  noteworthy  drama  but  also  a 
intense  bit  of  social  propaganda. 


HHE  trained  foreign  investigator  is  an  asset  to  social 
J.  form  in  any  country.  Naively  unaware  of  implicatior 
charged  with  meaning  for  the  citizen,  without  an  axe  t 
grind,  and  therefore  afforded  access  to  all  sources,  bent  onl 
on  finding  out  facts  and  causes,  he  often  treads  in  softl 
among  the  rushing  angels  and  demons  of  propaganda.  TV, 
such  visitors  have  just  returned  to  their  own  country  aft< 
traveling  all  over  the  United  States  to  inquire  into  tlj 
working  of  national  prohibition ;  they  are  N.  A.  De  Vrie 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  of  the  province  of  Groningu 
Holland,  and  P.  Van  Der  Meulen,  president  of  the  Dutc 
Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Alcoholic  Drinks.  They  hai 
published  their  principal  finding  as  follows: 

While  we  have  recognized  that  prohibition  is  not  perfect 
observed  or  enforced  any  more  than  the  Ten  Commandmen 
are  perfectly  observed  or  your  laws  against  stealing  or  murd 
are  perfectly  enforced,  yet  by  way  of  contrast  with  Continent 
Europe  it  was  plainly  apparent  that  prohibition  is  already 
thorough,  practical  success,  with  every  indication  that  it 
becoming  more  willingly  observed  and  more  effectively  enforce 

One  thing,  however,  which,  it  seems,  the  average  Americ 
who   believes   in  prohibition  and   is   interested   in  the   fight 
abolish  the  saloons  is  ignorant  of,  is  that  the  liquor  interes 
are  apparently  very  busy  in  an  attempt  to  regain  control, 
seems  to  us  that  you  people  are  complacently  letting  the  liqu 
people  rob  you  of  the  great  benefits  of  your  dry  law — benef 
which  perhaps   are  more  apparent  to   outsiders   than  to  yot 
selves. 

After  studying  enforcement  and  public  opinion  in  twent 
five  of  the  states,  these  two  students  have  come  to  t 
conclusion  that  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  will  never 
repealed  and  the  Volstead  Act  will  not  be  changed.  Th 
are  astonished,  however,  that  Americans  who  have  a  repui 
tion  for  thoroughness  and  quickness  in  action,  should  was 
so  much  time  before  building  up  a  really  effective  enfon 
ment  program. 


NOT  long  ago  we  commented  on  the  criticism  that  art 
and  illustrated  magazines  were  portraying  rural  li 
in  America  too  much  on  its  discouraging  and  dreary  sii 
This  subject  was  taken  by  C.  J.  Galpin,  of  the  United  Sta' 
Department  of  Agriculture,  before  a  meeting  of  the  Ami 
ican  Federation  of  Arts  the  other  day.  He  said : 

Artists  the  world  over  continue  to  make  the  farmer  the  m 
with  the  hoe.  The  hoe  age  in  agriculture  is  closed.  The  I 
farmer  may  still  be  found  here  and  there,  but  his  day  is  do; 
For  the  past  fifty  years  there  has  been  a  titanic  struggle 
America  to  take  the  hoe  out  of  farming,  to  take  the  hoe  mam 
of  living,  the  hoe  school,  the  hoe  church.  Machine  farming  1 
replaced  hoe  farming.  Agricultural  science  has  transform 
farming  from  a  traditional  craft  to  a  creative  process. 

Mr.  Galpin  invited  the  artists  of  America  to  express  t 
newer  conception  of  farming  not  only  in  symbolical 
but  also  in  architecture. 
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tituCed  a  third  of  the  laborers  without  permanent 
laces  of  residence.  Nearly  all  of  these  immigrants  had 
een  in  the  United  States  more  than  ten  years;  many  of 
lem  more  than  twenty  years  and  yet  they  had  failed  to 
stablish  any  permanent  residence  here. 

Seven  out  of  each  ten  harvesters  interviewed  were  experi- 
nced  men.  About  a  fifth  of  them  had  worked  in  ten  or 
lore  harvests.  There  are  a  large  number  of  mechanics, 
ictory  hands,  oil  field  workers  and  othler  citizens  of  the 
ties  and  towns  in  or  near  the  wheat  belt  who  annually  get 
the  harvest  fever."  The  whole  area  is  vibrant  with  har- 
est  excitement.  Men  are  passing  through  every  town  to 
le  harvest.  The  newspapers  feature  harvest  stories  and 
ic  farmers'  appeals  for  labor,  and  the  trains  are  thronged 
ith  the  overall  army.  It  is,  "Bill  and  Jack  are  going. 
ruess  I  will,  too." 

"Each  year  I  swear  I'll  never  harvest  again,"  said  one 
d  veteran,  "but  when  the  binders  begin,  I'm  a  damn  fool 
'1  over  again.  A  fellow  loses  too  much  time  during  the 
irvest  to  make  money,  and  I  know  it.  But  I  can't  resist, 
'he  excitement  of  the  harvest  season  gets  me.  I  have  to 
"The  harvest  is  a  habit,"  said  another,  "and  a  hard 

)it  to  break." 

most  of  the  important  industries  of  the  United  States, 
wages  are  no  longer  determined  by  the  free  action  of  the 
rces  of  supply  and  demand.  The  mid-western  wheat  har- 
St  is  unique  among  our  large  industrial  enterprises  in  this 
spect.  Over  an  area  of  one  thousand  miles  long  and  three 
ndred  miles  wide  the  price  of  labor  is  determined  by  the 
cural  market  forces.  A  harvest  hand  who  started  at  Fort 
orth,  Texas,  in  1921  had  a  wage  of  $2.50  a  day;  obtained 
.50  or  $4.00  for  exactly  the  same  kind  of  work  in  northern 
Jahoma  and  $5.00  in  the  header  harvest  of  central  Kansas, 
e  was  paid  $5.00  in  Thomas  County,  Kansas;  went  forty 
les  north  into  Red  Willow  County,  Nebraska,  and  found 
e  wage  had  dropped  to  $4.00.  When  he  went  east  across 
e  counties  of  southern  Nebraska,  the  wage  rate  declined 
$3.50  and  $3.00  and  remained  at  those  figures  in  South 
akota.  In  North  Dakota,  the  prices  of  labor  again  were 
.50  and  $4.00  with  one  farm  in  ten  paying  $4.50  and 
.00.  The  harvester  could  not  understand  why  the  same 
id  of  work  earned  a  wage  of  but  $2.50  in  Texas  and 
.00  in  Kansas,  or  why  twenty  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
aginary  line  that  separates  Kansas  from  Nebraska  he 
ould  be  paid  $5.00  and  twenty  miles  north  of  it  only 
.OO.  He  could  undersatnd  that  a  farmer  with  a  poor  crop 
uld  not  afford  to  pay  as  high  wages  as  one  with  a  good 
ip,  but  it  was  apparent  that  this  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
ige  variations.  Wages  differed  with  the  area  rather  than 
th  the  individual.  He  was  also  puzzled  by  the  evident 
:t  that  the  wage  varied  sharply  from  one  section  of  a 
gle  state  to  another  and  even  in  different  sections  of  the 
ne  county.  He  found  in  almost  every  section  he  visited 
it  the  wage  paid  on  different  farms  in  the  same  neigh- 
rhood  was  not  the  same. 

The  matter  is  just  as  puzzling  from  the  farmer's  point  of 
w.  The  Kansas  farmer  complains  of  paying  more  for 
rvest  labor  than  the  Oklahoman  or  the  North  Dakotan. 
ic  North  Dakota  farmer  is  irritated  because  "the  Kansas 
'tner  spoils  the  wage  market  by  offering  exorbitant  wages." 
:  believes  that  he  pays  ten  or  fifteen  cents  an  hour  more 
•  labor  than  he  would  have  to  pay  if  the  Kansas  rate  were 
t  so  high. 

There  are  only  two  agencies  which  have  made  serious 
orts  to  establish  a  standard  and  uniform  harvest  wage, 


the  farmers'  meetings  in  Kansas  and  the  I.  W.  W.s  in 
North  Dakota.  Each  year  the  Kansas  farmers  have  wage 
meetings,  generally  one  in  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the 
state.  The  farmers  do  not  meet  for  the  purpose  of  fixing 
a  low  standard  wage  and  forcing  it  on  the  laborers,  but  to 
discover  what  wages  it  will  be  necessary  to  offer  in  order  to 
attract  labor  from  outside  of  the  state  to  the  harvest.  If 
these  farmers  set  a  standard  wage  that  is  too  low,  compared 
with  wages  in  the  cities,  a  labor  shortage  results,  and  the 
competition  among  the  farmers  for  the  few  men  who  come 
drives  the  wage  to  a  higher  figure  than  it  should  have  been 
necessary  to  pay.  This  happened  in  1919  and  again  in  1921. 
The  farmer  meetings  are  an  effort  to  discover  what  wages 
supply  and  demand  would  set  in  the  state  if  supply  and 
demand  had  time  to  work  matters  out  to  a  logical  con- 
clusion. The  fanners  do  not  consider  the  meetings  a  method 
of  bargaining  but  a  means  of  establishing  a  standard  wage 
which  will  attract  enough  men  to  the  state.  The  wages  set 
by  the  meetings  are  adhered  to  by  a  majority  of  the  far- 
mers, provided  they  can  get  enough  men  at  those  wages. 
But  even  in  "standard  wage  territory"  some  pay  above  or 
below  the  scale. 

In  Texas  and  Oklahoma  the  demand  for  labor  is  slight 
compared  with  the  demand  two  or  three  weeks  later  in 
Kansas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supply  of  men  is  large 
because  a  great  many  harvest  hands  drift  into  Oklahoma 
early  in  June  to  be  on  hand  when  the  Kansas  harvest  opens. 
Light  demand  and  plentiful  supply  work  in  the  farmer's 
favor.  Many  harvesters  look  upon  the  work  in  Oklahoma 
as  a  stop  gap  to  tide  them  over  until  the  Kansas  harvest 
opens  and  are  glad  to  earn  whatever  they  can  before  the 
"big  harvest."  Consequently  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma  har- 
vest wages  are  always  lower  than  in  Kansas. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  cultivated  acreage  in  much  of 
central  and  western  Kansas  is  in  wheat.  Apparently  ten 
million  acres  of  wheat  must  be  cut  in  the  state.  The  header, 
with  which  most  of  the  Kansas  grain  is  cut,  requires  for  its 
efficient  operation  a  crew  of  six  men.  The  use  of  the  header 
creates  a  stronger  demand  for  labor  than  occurs  where  the 
same  acreage  is  cut  with  a  binder.  The  fact  that  the 
Kansas  wheat  is  planted  in  the  fall  and  requires  no  care 
until  the  harvest  enables  most  of  the  farmers  to  dispense 
with  month  hands  during  the  spring  months.  Consequently, 
almost  all  the  laborers  used  in  the  Kansas  harvest,  other 
than  the  members  of  the  farmer's  family,  must  be  hired  at 
harvest  time.  Since  Kansas  opens  the  big  harvest  the  task 
of  attracting  harvest  labor  from  other  states  falls  with  parti- 
cular weight  upon  Kansas.  It  is  the  state  which  must  pay 
harvest  wages  high  enough  to  attract  men  away  from  con- 
struction work,  oil  fields,  city  industries  and  the  farms  of 
other  states. 

Once  in  Kansas,  many  of  the  harvest  hands  are  certain  to 
move  on  into  Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas.  Meanwhile,  other 
laborers  come  from  Omaha,  Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis,  Duluth,  Butte,  and  hundreds  of  other 
towns,  and  go  directly  into  the  northern  harvest.  Two 
streams  of  labor  supply,  are  therefore  pouring  into  the 
northern  harvest,  one  from  the  winter  wheat,  the  other  from 
the  cities.  The  relations  of  supply  to  demand,  therefore, 
vary  from  those  of  the  southern  harvest.  The  demand  for 
labor  is  also  less  intense.  The  binder  harvest  is  not  as 
dependent  upon  transient  labor  as  the  header  harvest.  In 
Nebraska  and  South  Dakota  the  situation  is  "easier"  from 
the  farmers'  point  of  view,  more  acute  from  the  harvest 
hands'  point  of  view,  than  in  either  Kansas  or  North  Dakota. 
Hence  the  annual  cycle  of  the  wage  rate  follows  a  course 
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HIGH  EXPENDITURES 

and 

SMALL   REVENUE 

Not    Always    Justified 
Abstract  in   answer  to  an  inquiry  from  one  institution 
to  another. 

"Through  Mr.  Bartine's  investigation,  the  revenue  of 
this  Hospital  has  been  greatly  increased  and  the  expenses 
have  been  reduced  so  that  in  three  months  time  it  has 
reached  a  set  budget  that  the  hospital  authorities  never 
dreamed  could  have  been  accomplished  in  such  a  period." 

HOSPITAL  CONSULTATION  BUREAU 

OLIVER  H.  BARTINE,  Director 
Aeolian  Hall  New  York  City 

Planning,    Construction     and    Operation    of    Institutions    for    the 
Care   of   the   Sick 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 

in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 
OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT,  Director 
289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU,  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


AY  acreage  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  in  eight  years  by  three 
.million  acres.  In  crops  other  than 
hay  there  has  been  a  decrease  of 
almost  two  million  acres.  Here,  as  in  Eng- 
land, sheep  and  grass  are  increasing — the 
regular  signs  of  reversion  of  land  from 
agricultural  to  pastoral  use.  The  American 
farmer  is  losing  out.  And  he  will  continue 
to  lose  out  as  long  as  the  country  schools 
train  his  sons  only  for  high  schools,  the  high 
schools  train  them  for  colleges,  the  colleges 
train  them  to  wear  white  collars  comfort- 
ably— and  all  train  them  for  city  life.  A 
striking  article,  Great  Schools  in  Small  Com- 
munities, to  be  published  in  the  September 
Graphic. 

The  Survey, 

112  East  19  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

I,  too,  have  suffered  from  hard-boiled  collars.  Send 
me  The  Survey  and  send  me  a  bill.  Twice-a-month  for 
a  year  $5;  for  six  months  $2.50. 

Name  

Address    .  S-7-1 


very  similar  to  that  already  described  as  obtaining  in  192 
The  rate  rises  to  its  maximum  in  central  and  northwestei 
Kansas,  declines  sharply  in  the  Nebraska  and  South  Dako' 
harvest,  and  then  recovers  somewhat  in  North  Dakota,  bi 
seldom  again  equals  the  Kansas  maximums. 

The  I.  W.  W.'s  are  the  only  organization  that  has  a 
tempted  to  force  up  harvest  wages  through  organized  effo 
on  the  part  of  the  harvest  hands.  Their  efforts  have  \a, 
little  effect  upon  the  harvest  rates.  In  1918  an  effort  w; 
made  to  establish  an  agreement  between  the  I.  W.  W.s  ar, 
the  Non-Partisan  League  which  would  have  given  tl 
harvester  wages  higher  than  those  which  actually  prevails 
in  the  harvest.  When  drouth  in  Montana  sent  thousanc 
of  Montana  farmers  into  the  Dakota  harvest  and  the  a] 
parent  shortage  of  labor  in  North  Dakota  was  relieved,  tl 
North  Dakota  wage  established  itself  in  response  to  mark 
forces  and  in  defiance  of  the  efforts  made  to  control  it.  Tl 
wage  in  western  North  Dakota  that  year  was  lower,  i 
comparison  with  the  Red  River  valley  wages,  than  usua 
Here  and  there  the  I.  W.  W.s  force  up  the  wages  in  son 
locality  by  persuading  the  harvesters  there  not  to  accept  tl 
wages  offered,  but  they  have  thus  far  failed  to  win  a  high' 
wage  over  any  large  area. 

TNDIVIDUAL  bargaining  plays  a  large  part  in  determi 
i.  ing  the  wages  of  the  individual  harvester.  There  is] 
good  deal  of  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  "going  wage"  is. 
farmer  comes  into  Aberdeen.  He  drops  in  at  the  coun 
agricultural  agent's  office.  "I  want  to  get  some  harv<; 
hands,  Jim.  What  are  the  wages?"  "Most  of  the  farmej 
are  offering  50  cents  an  hour;  some  40  cents;  some 
high  as  60  cents."  "Are  they  getting  men  at  40  cents! 
"John  Blake  did,  but  I  guess  the  men  are  sticking  for  • 
cents  now."  He  goes  down  on  the  street ;  a  merchant  te 
him  that  his  neighbor  hired  some  men  at  50  cents;  anotr 
neighbor  at  55  cents.  He  talks  with  the  ".hands"  scatterj 
along  the  street.  Most  of  them  demand  60  cents;  sor 
want  70  cents.  He  has  a  chance  to  get  an  old  man  a 
a  couple  of  boys  at  50  cents.  Finally  he  offers  to  take  th:l 
men  at  the  "going  wages"  without  specifying  exactly  \vl 
he  means.  The  men  demur.  They  dicker.  Finally  tl 
reach  an  agreement.  No  written  contract  is  signed.  1: 
hours  to  be  worked,  the  question  whether  the  farmer  is  I 
board  the  men  on  rainy  days,  lodging  conditions  and  otlj 
conditions  of  the  job  are  probably  not  discussed.  The  lal: 
contract  is  vague  and  indefinite  with  respect  to  everythij 
but  wages.  Sometimes  a  clear  understanding  is  not  reacll 
on  that  question,  the  farmer's  offer  of  "going  wages"  bej 
accepted.  One  would  expect  an  enormous  turnover  uml 
such  conditions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  harvest  lalj 
turnover  is  low  except  when  a  considerable  number  I 
I.  W.  W.s  are  employed.  The  harvesters  find  the  farm  j 
"pretty  decent  fellows."  The  farmers  say  that  "most  i 
the  harvest  hands  are  pretty  square."  Bargaining  indhi 
ually,  man  to  man,  and  dealing  with  relatively  simple  prj 
lems,  they  are  generally  able  to  straighten  out  the  difficult 
that  develop.  But  not  always. 

Food  and  sleeping  conditions  are  as  important  to  « 
harvester  as  wages.  A  man  who  toils  ten  or  twelve  hoi 
under  a  harvest  sun  must  keep  physically  fit.  Few  c<« 
plaints  concerning  food  are  heard  during  the  harvest, 
farmers  set  a  bountiful  table.  In  Ellis  County,  KanSJ 
where  Russian  farmers  predominate,  they  pay  about  a  dol 
per  day  more  in  wages  to  compensate  the  men  for  less  Sit 
factory  food.  Dissatisfaction  with  sleeping  accommpdati| 
is  more  frequent.  On  65  per  cent  of  the  farms  visited,  * 
harvest  hands  were  provided  with  beds  in  the  house, 
other  6  per  cent  of  the  farmers  provided  bunk  housesrt 
tents  equipped  with  beds  or  cots.  But  three  farms  oui«f 
each  ten  slept  their  harvesters  in  barns  or  granaries,  in  »m 
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tstings   fifty  cents   a  line  for  four  inser- 
tions, copy  to  remain  unchanged. 

HE  CHARITY  VISITOR — by  Amelia  Sears  and 
Florence  Nesbitt.  Fourth  edition.  69 
pages.  Price  60  cents  a  copy;  50  cents  a 
copy  if  ten  or  more  are  ordered.  Chicago 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  308  N.  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
>R  A  LABOR  PARTY,  Recent  Revolutionary 
Changes  in  American  Politics.  A  State- 
ment by  the  Workers  Party.  Workers 
Party  of  America,  799  Broadway,  New 
York.  Price  15  cents. 
DESCRIPTIVE  BOOKLET;  outline  of  types 
of  work  in  The  Lincoln  School ;  pub- 
lished by  The  Lincoln  School  of  Teach- 
ers College,  425  West  I23rd  Street,  New 
York. 

OLOCY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  PRESS.     By  Charles 

W.  Finley  and  Otis  W.  Caldwell.     The 

Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College,  425 

West  izsrd  Street,  New  York. 

IEDIT  UNION.     Complete  free  information 

on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 

Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

!  EM-CENT  MEALS  by  Florence  Nesbitt,  44 

pp.    (10  cents).     How  JOHN   AND  MARY 

LIVE  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  weekly 

.budget  plan   (10  cents)  ;  Weekly  Allow- 

ance  Book  (10  cents).    Am.  School  Home 

'Economics,  849  East  58  St.,  Chicago. 

ijssiA  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW.    A  special 

'issue   of   Survey   Graphic   in   which   the 

Russians  themselves  tell  of  the  trend   in 

proletarian    culture,    education,    industry, 

drama,   literature,  etc.     30  cents   a  copy. 

The  Survey,   112  East   igth  Street,  New 

(York.  N.  Y. 

ELFARE  FEDERATIONS,  by  Edward  T.  De- 
vine,  contributing  editor  of  The  Survey. 
A  reprint  of  four  articles  from  The  Sur- 
vey. How  Not  To  Do  It:  Philadelphia — 
The  Mid-West  Spirit:  Louisville — Where 
It  Works:  Cleveland  and  Detroit — The 
National  Agencies:  General  Considera- 
tions. Price  50  cents ;  3  copies  $i ;  25 
:opies  $6,  postpaid.  The  Survey,  112 
East  i9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
•JANCIAL  FEDERATIONS,  by  William  J. 
Norton,  director  of  the  Detroit  Commun- 
ity Union.  A  reprint  in  handy  pamphlet 
I  form  of  a  series  of  articles  published  in 
Decent  Midmonthly  issues  of  The  Survey. 
'Price  25  cents;  6  copies  $i ;  25  copies  $3 ; 
postpaid.  The  Survey,  112  East  i9th 
I  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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•*ty  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

JIE  ARBITRATOR  reviews  the  news  of  each 
nonth  with  the  purpose  of  discovering 
he  causes  of  war,  poverty,  superstition 
ind  injustice.  60  cents  a  year-  114 
East  3ist  Street,  New  York  City. 
<"nf  WORKERS  ROUNB  TABLE;  Quarterly; 
81.00  per  year.  A  Magazine  of  Applied 
Ideals  in  Boycraft.  Published  by  the 
Boys'  Club  Federation,  3037  Grand  Cen- 
:ral  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 

In  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  or  NURSING  shows 
he  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
n  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
,-our  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

^NTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $2.00  a  year: 

Published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Vlental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
^ew  York. 


THE    BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 

SHOWING  TERRITORIES  OF  THE  ASSOCIATED  OPERATING  COMPANIES 
WHICH  IN  TURN  ARE  CONNECTED  BY  THE  LONO  LINES  OF  THE 
._    AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CO 


United  for  the  Nation's  need 


We  are  a  people  scattered  over 
three  million  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory— a  people  whose  daily  com- 
mercial transactions  and  social 
interests  are  as  wide-spread  as  our 
boundaries.  Only  a  unified  tele- 
phone service,  covering  the  whole 
country,  can  serve  our  needs. 

Such  a  service,  in  turn,  requires 
a  national  organization  with  uni- 
form policies  and  operating 
methods;  and  also  in  each  com- 
munity a  local  organization  with 
full  authority  and  responsibility  for 
the  problems  of  that  community. 


approximately  six  thousand  local 
operating  units  cover  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  Uniting 
these  community  organizations  are 
the  Associated  Companies  of  the 
Bell  System,  each  responsible  for 
service  in  its  territory. 

Linking  together  the  Associated 
Companies  is  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company. 
It  operates  the  long  distance  lines, 
develops  nation-wide  policies, 
standards  of  practice  and  equip- 
ment for  the  improvement  of  the 
service  and  for  the  benefit  of  all. 


Such  a  service  is  the  service  of  In  this  commonwealth  of  service 
the  Bell  System.  Two  hundred  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  and 
and  fifty  thousand  employees  and  the  community  are  equally  served. 


"BELL    SYSTEM" 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One    Policy,    One    System,    Universal    Service,    and    all    directed 
toward    Better    Service 


CHALLENGE! 


We   offer 

a  farm 

a  sensible  house  mother 

a  sympathetic  teacher 

a  competent   cook 

sane  cooperative   out  of  door  life 

individual   attention 

in  other  words,  an  ideal  school 

for  twelve  children 


We   need 
a  benefactor. 
Unless  we  have 

$1,200 

by  August   first 
the  farm  is  lost 
the  school  remains  a  dream 
years  of   labor  and   sacrifice 
are   wasted 


Repentant    business    men! 

What  is  $1,200  to  you  compared  to  a  chance 

to    help   fifteen    persons   live    the    good    life?      What 

an  investment!     Further  particulars  from  Mrs.   Swing,  Box  4546   SURVEY. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  phase  mention  THE  SURVEY.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 
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What  is  best  for  your  child? 

Have  you  anything  to  ofer  him  in  the  city  compared  to 
life  on  a  farm? 

One  mother  says  No. 

With  great  labor  she  has  contrived  to  keep  her  own 
sturdy  two  on  her  farm,  and  now  offers  to  take  ten 
others,  and  supply  them  with  an  exceptional  teacher,  and 
a  sane  life. 

A  simple  round  of  daily  duties  contributing  to  the  com- 
mon life. 

Fresh   air,   fresh   food,   childlike   pleasures,  contribute   to 
a  vigorous  personality  and  a  life-long  sense  of  values. 
Nervous,  overstimulated,  precocious  children  respond  like 
sprouts  to  the  sun. 

Give  your  child  a  chance! 

MRS.  SWING,  4545  SURVEY 


Professional  Training 


Children's  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Medical   Social  Service 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 


Community  Organization 
Court  Work 
Industrial  Relations 
Extension  Education 


Immigration   Problems 

Given  at  the 

School  of  Social  Work 

Simmons  College 
18  Somerset  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

1923-24 

Exceptional  opportunities 

for 
practice  work 


The  Allen  School-Social  Science 

Correspondence  courses  for  social  workers  in  sociology,  poor 
relief,  child  welfare,  rural  social  work,  industrial  relations, 
immigration,  community  service,  criminology,  psychology 
and  history.  Diploma  for  two  years  course.  Credit  toward 
bachelor's  degree.  Students  begin  any  time. 
Write  for  catalogue  to 

Henry   M.    Allen,   A.M.,   Principal 
Allen  School,  Auburn,  N.   Y. 


Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

Training   for   leadership   in    Recreation.     One    and    two 

year  course. 
Special  course  in  Dramatics.     Summer  Courses. 

Write  for   circular 
800   S.    Hoisted  St.  (Hull  House)  Chicago 


1922  PASSION  PLAY 

Beautifully  illustrated  by  58  colored  slides,  with  lecture,  for 
rent  at  $2.50,  or  f»r  sale,  at  $26.60.  Also  Wm.  J.  Bryan1! 
"Back  to  God"  and  400  other  excellent  illustrated  lecturei 
and  sermons. 

Write  for  information 

VICTOR    AN1MATOGRAPH    CO.,     Inc. 
295  Victor  Bldg.  Davenport,  Iowa 


cases  not  even  providing  blankets.  Industrial  workers  fror 
the  cities  do  not  take  kindly  to  such  accommodations.  The 
are  accustomed  to  sleeping  in  beds.  They  likewise  resen 
what  they  sometimes  imagine  is  an  imputation  of  social  in 
feriority.  But  the  farmer's  reasons  for  failing  to  provid 
better  sleeping  arrangements  do  not  arise  from  either  callous 
ness  or  class  distinctions.  He  hires  harvesters  for  only 
few  days  or  a  couple  of  weeks  out  of  the  year  and  hesitate 
to  buy  extra  sleeping  equipment  for  this  short  period.  H 
also  reflects  that  the  wheat  belt  has  but  few  mosquitoes  t 
disturb  outdoor  slumber  and  the  harvest  comes  during  th 
warm  weather.  He  would  not  object  to  sleeping  in  a  ha\ 
mow  or  granary  himself.  The  sacrifices  the  men  make  seer 
to  him  slight ;  the  saving  to  himself  important. 

A  closely  related  complaint  of  the  harvesters  is  of  th 
lack  of  bathing  facilities.  Many  of  the  farms  lack  bath 
rooms,  or  hesitate  to  allow  the  harvesters  to  use  them.  Ofte 
no  substitute  is  provided.  The  farmer  who  cleans  out  on 
of  the  horses'  drinking  troughs  and  fills  it  with  clean  wate 
each  morning,  thus  providing  a  miniature  bathing  pool, 
gratefully  remembered  by  his  harvest  hands. 

In  general,  labor  relations  in  the  winter  wheat  harves 
are  characterized  by  good  will  on  both  sides.  Most  of  th 
harvest  hands  are  men  the  farmers  can  respect.  The  me 
say  that  most  of  the  farmers  are  "white."  Hardships  an 
complications  are  bound  to  develop  both  for  farmers  an 
men.  Some  whine,  but  most  of  them  "take  the  gaff"  lit 
men.  The  men  are  in  the  fields  to  make  money.  TT 
farmers  must  keep  down  their  harvesting  costs.  But  th 
opposition  of  financial  interest  does  not  make  a  spirit  < 
friendliness  and  fair  play  impossible.  Many  a  farmer  sai 
to  us,  "the  men  ought  to  get  good  wages.  They  come  a  lor1 
way  and  the  work  is  unsteady."  Many  a  man  said,  "til 
farmer  is  up  against  it.  Wheat  is  low  and  wages  are  higli 
I'm  satisfied  with  what  they  are  paying  though  I  won't  hav 
much  money  when  I  get  home." 

[In  a  second  article  in  the  August  Survey  Graphic  M< 
Lescohier  will  follow  the  harvest  to  Iowa,  Minnesota,  ar\ 
theDakotas,  as  the  season  and  the  men  move  north.  EoiTOf 


WHEN  THE  HARVESTER  IS  NOT  A-HARVEST1NG 
This  chart  shows  the  "customary"  occupations  of  32,01 
wheat  harvesters:  one-third  of  them  gave  farm  work 
their  regular  job,  one-third  -were  laborers,  and  one-thi 
skilled  workers  from  cities.  The  percentages  are  not  o 
solutely  accurate,  for  the  relative  proportion  of  harvest* 
of  the  several  types  varies  from  season  to  season.  Data  < 
lected  in  1919,  1920  and  1921  indicates  that  the  distrib 
as  given  in  this  chart  is  substantially  correct 
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COLORED  IMPRESSIONS 

(Continued  from  page  392) 

rimitive,  no  question  about  it,  but  our  thoughts  have  been 
roved  very  primitive,  too!  It  is  probable  that  the  old 
:rvant,  with  her  genuine  sensitiveness,  combined  the  feeling 
f  adoration  created  by  the  magnificence  of  the  falls  with 
ic  affection  she  felt  for  her  mistress.  Nobody  has  ever 
roved  that  one  who  is  unable  to  give  adequate  words  to 
is  feelings  is  bare  of  feeling.  It  is,  therefore,  not  aside 
•om  the  problem  under  discussion  that  I  tell  this  story, 
ut  in  illustration  of  it :  ill-usage  of  the  body  has  been 
iplaced  by  lacerating  the  feelings.  This  attitude  of  intel- 
ctual  and  mental  conceit  is  general.  Statistics  are  given 
i  show  the  smaller  success  of  colored  pupils.  Sometimes 
tis  judging  without  a  bit  of  understanding  becomes  almost 
•distic.  A  very  complete  test  seems  to  be  given  by  such 
atistics,  for  example,  in  those  concerning  the  public  schools 
f  New  York  where  children  of  black  and  white  races  are 
lucated  side  by  side: 

There  are  constant  and  important  mental  differences.  The 
ilored  groups  require  from  a  term  to  a  year  longer  than  do 
e  whites  to  complete  the  course,  and  in  every  study  the  whites 
tain  a  higher  average  of  scholarship. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  reports  that  used  to  be  published 
>out  the  little  Poles  whom  they  tried  to  convert  into  little 
russians.  It  is  of  course  not  the  place  here  to  criticize 
ch  statistics  in  technical  detail;  the  only  thing  I  want  to 
y  is  that  we  forget  that  the  schools  are  decidedly  white 
d  western  European — their  teaching  staff  as  well  as  their 
stem  of  education.  No  wonder  that  we  fit  better  into  our 
vn  system! 
It  was,  therefore,  interesting  to  me  to  visit  a  colored  ele- 

lentary  school  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  the  Dunbar  School, 
hich  has  about  six  thousand  pupils.  So  far  as  my  experi- 

'  ce  goes  with  individuals  and  with  general  school  activities 
id  scholarship,  I  could  not  find  any  basis  for  the  statistics 

|,entioned  above.  But  here  the  teaching  staff  as  well  as  the 
stem  was  preponderatingly  colored.  Among  the  white 
rt  of  the  staff  was  not  a  single  one  of  those  conceited 
-arn-above-everybody-here,"  but  they  were  charming  and 

1  aptable  personalities  with  the  desire  to  understand  and 
develop  rather  than  to  command.  No  wonder,  that  success 
as  dwelling  in  that  school,  for  here  was  education,  essen- 
illy  the  inner  development  of  human  potentialities,  as  the 
•ench  say.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  education  in  this 
rise  will  prove  a  success  until  it  is  given  by  Negro  teachers 
ho  have  the  courage  to  bring  out  their  individual  person- 

;ty  as  well  as  to  gain  a  higher  development  of  their  racial 
iosyncrasy,  whether  acknowledged  by  the  whites  or  not. 
But,  if  there  is  something  on  our  part  which  I  call  spiritual 
;olence,  there  remains  an  argument  that  must  not  be  under- 
lued.    The  Negroes,  for  reason  of  their  sexual  immorality, 

M:  are  told,  are  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  in  number. 
it  who  is  responsible  for  the  rapid  growth  of  the  so-called 
vegro"  population?  Pure-blooded  Negroes  are  swiftly 
ifting  away.  Meanwhile  the  mulatto  population  is  in- 
Basing.  Now,  if  it  comes  to  mulattos,  Negroes  are  with- 

•  t  question  not  solely  responsible  for  their  increase.    When 
3  biological  and  sexual  instincts  for  higher  development 
d  racial  purity  are  ceasing  in  a  race,  you  will  almost  al- 
ivs  find  through  human  history,  that  mixture  with  other 
-ial   elements   is   inevitable.     But,   say   some,   their   inter- 

•  \ture   is  coming  from   the  worst  elements   of  our  race. 
lat  may  be  so,  although  I  have  got  a  different  impression 
mi  my  talk  with  many  Southerners,  but  even  if  it  be  so 
r  race  must  be  held  responsible  for  its  own -rubbish. 
Limitation  and  determination  of  the  entire  problem  seems 
me  to  be  in  our  own  hands.    The  question  is  whether  we 

I  ieve  in  our  racial  strength  and  therefore  refuse  to  blend 
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it  or  whether  we  do  not.  Then  blending  is  inevitabl 
Whether  we  believe  in  our  own  spiritual  strength  and  ther 
fore  can  give  the  other  fellow  a  fair  chance  to  develc 
himself  according  to  his  potentialities,  or  whether  we  c 
not  dare  it.  Whether  we  feel  ourselves  perfectly  healtl 
and  can  live  among  different  people  without  having  to  1 
afraid  of  losing  ourselves,  or  whether  we  need  artifici 
walls  to  protect  us  against  temptations  which  prove  o\ 
weakness,  and  which  would  not  exist,  were  we  healthy: 
is  a  question  which  depends  entirely  upon  our  own  sel 
respect  and  self-confidence. 

I  feel  the  deepest  responsibility  for  keeping  our  race  up 
the  highest  standard  imaginable.  If  we  do  believe  in  tl 
goodness  of  human  nature  we  will  work  towards  bett 
spiritual  conditions  of  the  colored  people.  Respecting  tl 
Negro  as  a  spiritual  being  of  unpredictable  potentialities  ar 
as  a  creature  of  God,  I  hope  that  we  shall  give  him  the  oppo 
tunities  he  longs  for  and  which  are  his  right ;  that  mea: 
education,  higher  education,  highest  education. 

Anticipation  and  Reality 

By  ANTONIN  R.  PALECEK 

MANY  people  in  America  have  asked  me:     "Hov 
your  experiences  compare  with  what  you  though 
America  before  you  came  here  ?" 

Very  few  Europeans  are  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  ansv 
The  landing  in  New  York,  the  introduction  into  the  Ar 
can  life  and  customs  are  impressions  captivating  all  our  thir 
ing  to  such  an  extent  that  two  or  three  weeks  go  by  before  • 
mentally  emerge  from  this  new  atmosphere  to  compare  ima 
ination  with  reality.  In  most  cases,  then,  these  strenuous  t\ 
weeks  have  nearly  wiped  out  our  dreams,  and  just  a  few  01 
standing  facts  remain. 

So  I  remember  that  I  did  not  know  the  mechanism 
the  American  latches  at  the  doors,  which  made  me  think 
nine  in  the  morning  when  I  was  trying  to  enter  a  cafetei 
that  the  people  were  yet  sleeping.     The  complicated  brea 
fast,  the  grape-fruit,  shredded  wheat,  etc.,  were  a  surpr; 
for  my  European  mind  and  palate.     And  the  tiny,  yello 
flat,  house-door  key,  tickling  me  as  it  lay  in  my  pocket,  seem 
to  me  a  plaything  beside   our  cumbersome  medieval   ke; 
The  drugstore  carrying  stamps  and  suspenders,   the  simi 
taneous  shaving  and  shoe-shining  process,  were  all  novelti 

One  of  the  troubles  which  embittered  my  life  in  Amerii 
a  cause  of  two  weeks  of  infirmity,  was  the  heating  syste 
I  never  got  accustomed  to  it;  and  later,  when  my  job  in  t 
American  colleges  began,  I  had  a  bitter  fight  with  the  Neg 
waiters  in  the  Pullman  cars  every  three  days.  These  cc 
genial  fellows,  coming  from  Africa,  were  naturally  I 
susceptible  to  the  effects  of  radiators.  They  imposed  th 
standards  of  heat  on  the  white  population  obliged  to.  r: 
in  the  cars. 

It  did  not  take  me  a  long  time  to  discover  one  of  the  k 
stones  of  the  American  civilization :  Liberty.  The  si| 
ject  of  this  liberty,  however,  was  not  a  man  but  a  squin 
The  American  squirrel,  besides  being  grey  while  ours 
red,  enjoys  a  very  high  degree  of  liberty,  a  status  not  ; 
fully  recognized  by  our  younger  generation. 

I  did  not  come  to  America  unprepared.     The  sources 
my  informations  were  four:     The  Saturday  Evening  PC 
the  American   movies,   my  countrymen   who   had   lived 
America,  and   "real"  Americans. 

I  never  was  able  to  read  a  whole  story  in  the  Saturc 
Evening  Post — great  as  was  my  perseverance  in  the  sti 
pf  English  and  admiration  for  America.  All,  or  nearly  ; 
of  these  stories  make  on  me  the  same  impression  as 
colored  funny  section  of  the  daily  papers.  They  find  i 
with  my  best  will,  irresponsive,  perplexed,  missing  a  li: 
a  new  dimension. 
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!t  is  dangerous  to  take  any  information  about  America 
;m  those  who  were  there  before  the  war.  Thus  one  of 
I  local  advisers  stated  to  me  on  one  occasion  that  one  thing 
ich  I  would  not  find  in  America  was  good  roads.  Alas, 
lorgot  to  tell  me  that  he  was  in  this  country  some  twenty 
TS  ago,  before  the  age  of  motor  cars. 

ill  you  consult  a  real  American  about  the  conditions 
his  own  country?  Or  will  you  simply  take  him  as  a 
:imen  citizen  of  the  New  World  and  generalize?  I  do 

think  I  got  a  right  idea  of  America  even  from  Amer- 
is  staying  temporarily  in  my  country.  They  are  there 
icr  as  visitors,  and  then  they  are  in  Karlsbad,  Prague, 
Slovakia,  or  as  business  men,  or  organizing  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
W.  C.  A.,  Junior  Red  Cross,  Student  Relief  Fund,  or 
rking  in  other  ways  for  the  brotherhood  of  nations  and 
ce  on  earth. 

had  met  mostly  people  from  this  last  group.  Every- 
y  in  my  country  will  tell  you  something  about  them, 
ey  founded  the  Students  Home  in  Prague,  which  has 
ay  a  membership  of  some  six  thousand  students  of  seven- 
i  nationalities.  Of  the  American  institutions  they  intro- 
ed  cafeteria,  volley-ball,  basket-ball — and  cocoa.  There 
•e  some  efforts  to  implant  base-ball  and  yelling,  without, 
cever,  any  tangible  success.  Today,  together  with  the 
:cho-Slovak  government,  they  are  endeavoring  to  keep 
e  four  thousand  Russian  students,  refugees. 
These  representatives  of  American  charity  are  good- 
ured,  polite,  smiling,  ready  to  help  and  busy-looking, 
gular  guys."  Christians,  pacifists,  they  are  always  very 
tious  and  respectful  when  talking  about  our  institutions, 
the  first  approach,  they  seem  to  us  na'ive,  shy  and  in- 
oisive,  and  as  such  everybody  likes  them. 
There  certainly  is  nothing  repulsive  in  this  type  of  man ; 

yet  very  few  young  Europeans  I  met  in  America  were 
my  way  satisfied  with  what  they  found  here.  They  liked 
icricans  as  individuals  but  were  afraid  of  their  society. 
Why  do  they  make  so  much  noise?"  says  one.  "Why 
much  shouting,  yelling,  hazing?"  "I  hate  their  social 
vities,"  says  a  girl.  In  vain  you  try  to  explain  the 
eficent  influence  of  social  activities  upon  the  moral  quali- 
of  the  students.  "I  understand,"  she  will  answer,  "but 
re  is  too  much  of  it  here!" 

You  must  introduce  in  the  colleges  of  Europe  this  won- 
ful  spirit  of  competition,"  said  one  eminent  American 
fessor  to  me.  "It  breeds  chivalry,  perseverance  and  re- 
:t  for  your  opponent,  modesty,  quickness  of  decision  and 
ot-too-serious  conception  of  life." 

There  was  much  talk  in  my  country  in  the  post-war 
od  about  "Americanizing"  ourselves — the  popular  mean- 
of  this  term  being  to  do  a  thing  quietly  without  talking 

much  about  it.  Get'm  and  do'm !  Today  we  do  not 
:  about  it  any  more;  not  because  we  are  already  "Ameri- 
ized,"  neither  because  we  consider  the  American  con- 
tion  of  the  universe  and  life  an  imperfect  or  unsound 
,  but  because  we  believe  that  our  nation,  too,  has  its 
i  conception  of  life,  its  way  of  looking  upon  the  world, 
ideals,  its  mission.  However  imperfect  our  life  may  be, 

little  up  to  modern  standards  or  ideals  of  humanity, 
believe  that  if  we  be  "loyal  to  the  royal"  in  our  nation, 

only  so,  we  shall  be  as  perfect  as  any  other  nation. 

we  must  discard  these  words  "superior"  and  "inferior" 
ch  I  heard  so  often  from  American  audiences,  when  I 
pened  to  criticize  our  own  or  American  institutions.  They 
/  be  good  for  a  standardized  world,  in  business,  politics, 
icne,  spreading  of  education  (or  knowledge,  still  better: 
)rmation)  or  other  forms  of  life  which  the  twentieth  cen- 
Y  world  may  happen  to  assume.  The  happiness  of  an  in- 
tdual  or  of  a  nation  must  not  be  confounded  with  them, 
hat  individual  or  that  nation  is  a  living  one  that  is  able 
assume  different  forms  without  affecting  the  substance. 
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ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  Institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national piece  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  Is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists.  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Boston,  Massachusetts.  September  13-19,  1923.  E. 
R,  Cass,  general  secretary,  135  East  15th  Street,  N'ew  York  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  In  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases:  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  Including  monthly  Journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C.  C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  Improved  standards  and  methods  In 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF   JEWISH   WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  Street,  New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  prea. ;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger.  ex.  sec'y.     Pro- 
motes  civic  cooperation,   education,   religion   and   social   welfare  In 
the  United  States,   Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.     Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.    For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

FEDERAL     COUNCIL     OF     THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 
AMERICA — Constituted     by     30     Protestant    denominations.       Rev. 
Chas.  S.  Macfarland,   Rev.   S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys;   105   E.  26nd 
Street,   New  York. 
Commission   on   the   Church  and   Social   Service — Rev.   Worth   M. 

Tippy,   exec,    sec'y;    Rev.    F.    Ernest   Johnson,   research,    sec'y; 

Agnes  H.   Campbell,  research  ass't;   Inez  M.   Cavert,   librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  <  om- 
munity  service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders',  business, 
home-economic*,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
materials  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — First  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866, 
Incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago. 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H. 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director.  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue.  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services:  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    LEGAL    AID    ORGANIZATION) 

Officers:     President,    Albert    F.     Bigelow,     111     Devonshire    Str 
Boston;  Secretary,  John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philai 
phia;    Chairman    of    Executive    Committee,    Leonard    McGee, 
Broadway,  New  York.     This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  a 
national   association   of  all   legal   aid   societies   and   bureaus  in 
United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.    Copies  of  I 
ceedings  at  convention  in  December  1922,  including  report  on  r< 
tion  between   social  service  and  legal  aid,   may  be  had  on  requ 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CH-RISTI 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Ma 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  C 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  irave 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,15-2  local  Y. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  b< 
Indian,  Colored  and  yo-unger  girls.  It  has  174  American,  seereta 
at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Eur< 
The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National  Training  Sch0o 
graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City,  for 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  training  is  given 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lect 
work  (generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  m»i 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advan 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  Is  gran' 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL      CATHOLIC      WELFARE      COUNCIL— 1312      Mas 
chusetts  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 
Departments — Education,    Laws    and    Legislation,    Social    Actl 
Press   and   Publicity,    Lay   Organizations    (National   Council 
Catholic  Men  and  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women.) 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    2400    Ninetee 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL     CHILD      LABOR     COMMITTEE— Owen     R.     Love] 

sec'y;  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agriculti 
Investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  admlnistratl 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  defender 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $6,  $10,  $25  and  Si 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  IN'C.— Chas. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  i 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  c 
ditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being1  and  education  of  chilch 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  a) 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wida  service  thro' 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE     NATIONAL    COMMITTEE    FOR    MENTAL    HYGIENE— 
Walter   B.   James,    pres.;   Dr.    Frankwood   E.    Williams,    med.   < 
Dr.    Clarence   J.    D' Alton,    executive   assistant;    Clifford   W.    B« 
sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.     Pamphlets  on  me* 
hygiene,    nervous    and    mental    disorders,    feeble-mindedness,    el 
epsy,    inebriety,    criminology,    psychiatric    social    service,    backwl 
children,    surveys,    state    societies.      "Mental    Hygiene,"    quarte'i 
$2.00  a  year:  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"   monthly,  $.25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  Abl| 
president,  Washington,  D.  C.;  \V.  H.  Parker,  secretary,  -5  II 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organnl 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  irir 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  anni 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  m  X 
ing,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  meel 
of  the  Conference  will  he  held  in  Toronto.  Canada.  Proceedings  4 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  member! 
fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BUI- 
NESS — Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  H 
ris,  field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  .. 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lant^ 
slides,  lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  11 
quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL    CONSUMERS'    LEAGUE— 44    E.    28rd    St.,   New  YJ 
Mrs.    Florence    Kelley,    gen'l    sec'y.      Promotes    legislation    for    4 
lightened    standards   for   women   and    minors    in    industry  and  , 
honest  products:    minimum   wage  commissions,    eijrht   hour  <tay 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries:  "hoi 
cloth"  legislation.     Publications  available, 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  I 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  form.1' 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nail 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  .sittlen: 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  I 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSlM 
Member,  National  Health  Council— Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  di - 
tor,  370  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  For  development  and  «*«•• 
ardization  of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  if 
cational  service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  N'urse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 309  Hojj 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  ^ 
physical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  commi* 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education:  35  nati «[ 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  < 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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TIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes, 
aollingsworth  Wood,  pies.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
F  LV.rd  St.,  New  *ork.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
red  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
al  workers,  lublishes  "Opportunity* — a  "journal  of  Negro  lite." 

TIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
ia  A,  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
nston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
hteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
Die  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  In  In- 
try  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
ization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
ie  Union  Signal,"  published  at  Headquarters. 

TIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGU E— Mrs.  Raymond 
•ins  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz.  president;  311 
th  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  I1L  Stands  for  self-government  in 
work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
:ective  legislation.  Information  given. 

WGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
3.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
•ear-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
>layground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration/ 

3PORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
sntation  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
i.  Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

3SELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
ditions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
tments:  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping.  Industrial  Studies, 
rary,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
ilbits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
:he  public  In  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
ortant  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

5KEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
th;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
th;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
he  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  'War- 
Logan,  treas. ;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

RKERS'    EDUCATION    BUREAU    OF    AM  ERICA— Spencer  Mll- 
Jr.,    sec'y;    465   W.    23rd    St.     A   clearing-house    for   Workers' 
ication. 


Where  Is  The 


Coming  From? 

TWO    reprints    from    articles    in    THE    SURVEY 
which   answer  practical   questions   on  how  to 
organize  and  conduct  federations  of  social  agencies, 
where  and  why  federations  have  succeeded. 

Financial  Federations 

*By  WILLIAM  J.   NORTON 

Director  the  Detroit  Community  Union 

Fundamentals  of  Federation 

How  Shall  They  Be  Organized? 

What  Agencies  Shall  Be  Admitted? 

What  About  National  Agencies? 

Shall  They  Raise  Capital  Funds? 

"Price  ^5  cents;  6  copies  $i  ;  23  copies  $j,  postpaid 


Welfare  Federations 

'By  EDWARD  T.  DEVINE 

Contributing  Editor  THE  SURVEY 

How  Not  To  Do  It:   Philadelphia 

The  Mid- West  Spirit:  Louisville 

Where  It  Works:   Cleveland  and  Detroit 

The  National  Agencies:  General  Considerations 

*Price  50  cents;  j  copies  $l ;  25  copies  $6,  postpaid 
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112  East  1 9  Street,  New  York 


A  SPIRITUAL  BIOGRAPH 

(Continued  from  page  385) 

give  full  manual  occupation  to  a  crippled  man  but  which  in- 
volved the  constructive  use  of  a  good  mind.  He  thought  he 
was  constructing  a  new  farm  in  Kansas;  he  was  also  con- 
structing a  new  man. 

With  this  went  the  study  of  medicine.  For  he  was  wholly 
a  self-made  doctor.  It  requires  little  imagination  to  esti- 
mate the  intellectual  effort  required  to  make  a  successful 
physician  without  an  apprenticeship  and  without  the  slightest 
training  in  medical  school.  We  may  admit  that  his  accom- 
plishment would  not  stand  high,  tested  by  modern  profes- 
sional standards,  but  we  should  not  forget  that  he  rendered  a 
great  service  in  his  community  and  in  doing  so  re-established 
himself  firmly  in  his  new  world — externally  in  Kansas,  in- 
ternally in  another  world  equally  new  and  more  significant. 

When  we  moved  to  central  Kansas  in  1871,  the  germs  of 
civic  life  were  hardly  discernible.  A  very  sketchy  county 
government  was  just  in  process  of  organization.  The  state 
government  had  no  representative  on  the  ground ;  there  was 
not  even  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  that  whole  country. 
A  post  office  in  a  corner  of  a  general  store  with  one  mail  a 
week  to  the  railroad  forty  miles  away  was  the  whole  of  the 
federal  government  service.  But  the  pioneers  soon  made  for 
themselves  whatever  social  and  political  organization  they 
required,  and  in  this  constructive  work  my  father  engaged 
with  enthusiasm.  He  served  as  justice  of  the  peace,  probate 
judge  and  county  commissioner,  but  repeatedly  refused  a  seat 
in  the  state  legislature.  He  helped  build  the  first  church  and 
the  schoolhouse  and  led  in  the  formation  of  a  "literary  so- 
ciety" and  a  circulating  library.  These  activities  meant 
much  to  the  community,  but  they  meant  more  to  him,  for  in 
them  he  was  building  solidly  a  new  life  and  a  new  character 
in  place  of  those  so  passionately  renounced. 

I    HAVE  tried  here  to  sketch  the  story  of  one  typical  man 
— a  typical  soldier  of  the  Civil  War — yet  a  type  end- 
".essly  reproduced  in  our  more  recent  war.     My  father's  life, 
which  I  so  long  failed  to  understand,  seems  completely  ex- 
plained in  the  light  of  recent  experience. 

For  two  hectic  years  his  grandson  served  at  the  front  and 
in  the  hardest  fighting  in  France;  meanwhile  his  son  (my- 
self) for  a  year  and  a  half  wore  the  army  uniform  and  went 
through  the  same  experiences,  all  but  the  furnace  of  the 
battle-front.  When  the  two  of  us  got  home  and  tried  once 
more  to  orient  ourselves,  we  realized  how  completely  we  had 
broken  with  the  old  ante-bellum  world  and  how  urgent  was 
the  demand  within  us  for  a  new  world  where  a  new  life 
could  be  begun.  All  about  us,  too,  were  our  comrades,  old 
friends  and  new,  crying  from  the  bottom  of  their  souls  for 
a  like  opportunity  to  forget  and  to  begin  again.  This  is 
unquestionably  the  clue  to  my  father's  experience,  as  I  in- 
terpret it.  . 


Best  Sellers 

Twenty  books  (out  of  200)  which  were  most 
in  demand  at  The  Survey  Book  Stall  during 
the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work.  A 
valuable  selection  for  all  who  are  interested  in 
social  work  and  social  thought  and  their  es- 
sential  backgrounds.  Descriptive  list  free  for 
the  asking.  Make  your  summer  reading  worth 
while.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
York  City. 
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RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
'Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  boi 
number,  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in 
by  July  3rd. 

Address  Advertising         THE      SURVEY        112   East  19th  street 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


An  Exceptional  Opportunity 

for  experience  in  a  generalized  nurs- 
ing service  is  available  for  a  limited 
number  of  well  qualified  nurses. 
Those  who  have  had  some  public 
health  training  are  preferred,  al- 
though recent  graduates  from  good 
schools,  who  have  had  at  least  a 
full  high  school  education,  will  be 
considered.  Salary  —  First  two 
months  at  rate  of  $1,400;  next  four 
months  $1,500;  after  six  months 
$1,600;  and  at  beginning  of  the 
second  year  $1,700.  Credit  will  be 
given,  and  the  salary  adjusted,  for 
nurses  who  have  had  a  recognized 
course  in  public  health  nursing. 
Apply  to  Miss  Grace  L.  Anderson, 
Director  East  Harlem  Nursing  and 
Health  Demonstration,  354  East 
n6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Experienced  settlement  work- 
ers, social  case  supervisors,  public  health 
nurses,  dietitians,  welfare  executives,  for 
salaried  appointments  everywhere.  If  you 
need  workers  in  your  organization,  you 
will  find  ours  a  superior  service.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Aznoe's  Central 
Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North  Michigan, 
Chicago. 

WANTED:  Teacher  and  supervisor  of 
field  work  in  rural  public  health  nursing  in 
school  of  public  health  nursing.  4537 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  Jewish  Family  Welfare 
Society  in  a  large  eastern  city  two  or  three 
social  case  workers.  Candidates  with  ex- 
perience preferred,  but  college  graduates 
with  training  in  social  science  will  be  con- 
sidered. 4535  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Teacher  and  Supervisor  of 
Rural  Nursing  in  school  of  public  health 
nursing.  Write  4536  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  House  mother  to  have  charge 
of  girls'  cottage.  Apply  Constance  Leigh, 
Superintendent  Home  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren, Newington,  Connecticut. 

THE  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Brook- 
lyn. Experienced  field  worker.  Must  speak 
Yiddish.  Apply  Mrs.  N.  L.  Goldstein,  848 
East  i3th  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

NURSES,  Surgeons,  Physicians,  Masseuse, 
Matrons,  Dietitians,  Companions  and  at- 
tendants, positions  everywhere.  Exchange 
Directory,  25  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

DIRECTRESS  for  Girls'  Clubs  in  Jewish 
Settlement  in  New  York,  evenings  or  after- 
noons and  evenings  beginning  September. 
State  qualifications.  4540  SURVEY. 


HEAD  WORKER,  for  a  well-equipped, 
young  neighborhood  house  in  New  York 
City.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  one 
who  has  faith  in  neighborhood  work, 
and  who  is  seeking  a  permanent  field  of 
endeavor.  The  properly  qualified  per- 
son will  find  a  cooperative  Board  of 
Directors,  and  facilities  for  development. 
The  house  is  in  a  Jewish  neighborhood. 
The  position  is  open  now,  and  will  be 
held  open  for  the  proper  candidate. 
Either  one  who  can  take  complete  charge 
at  once,  or  one  who  would  prefer  to 
work  for  the  time  being  under  the  pres- 
ent executive,  who  can  give  only  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  time  to  the  work,  will  be 
considered.  Please  write  full  details  in 
your  first  letter,  and  enclose  a  photo- 
graph, if  possible.  All  answers  will  be 
treated  confidentially,  and  should  con- 
tain an  indication  of  the  worker's  ex- 
pectations as  well  as  qualifications. 
4538  SURVEY. 


JEWISH  WOMAN  of  education,  refine- 
ment and  ability  as  house  mother  to 
twenty-five  children  in  modern  cottage 
home.  Address,  Superintendent,  2700  Ray- 
nor  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses, 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

KINDERGARTNER  wanted  in  a  Chil- 
dren's Institution  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
4531  SURVEY. 

DIRECTOR  for  Boys'  Clubs  in  Jewish 
Settlement  in  New  York,  evenings  or  full 
time,  beginning  about  middle  of  September. 
State  qualifications.  4539  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Competent  man  to  take 
charge  of  Physical  Training  department  in 
large  Jewish  center  in  Southern  city.  Apply 
stating  full  particulars  of  education  and 
experience.  4542  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SER- 
VICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  nurses, 
dietitians.  Miss  Richards'  Bureau,  Box  5, 
East  Side,  Providence,  R.  I. 

PHYSICAL  DIRECTOR  wanted  for 
large  Jewish  center.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  competent  man  able  to  take  charge  of 
department.  State  full  particulars  in  ap- 
plication. 4543  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS    WANTED 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  cblleges  and 
universities.  American  College  Bureau, 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam 
Ave.,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXPERIENCED  KINDERGARTI* 
would  travel  during  summer  months 
governess  or  teacher  with  young  child 
References  exchanged.  4519  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER,  pu 
speaker  and  writer,  magazine  and  ne 
paper  experience,  leader  of  women's  c 
and  other  groups  (literary,  dramatic, 
cial,  discussion),  practical  business  e: 
rience,  college  woman,  thirty-four,  des 
opening  where  ability  to  meet  and 
ganize  people  is  essential.  4518  SURVE' 

UNENCUMBERED  PROTESTA! 
American,  middle-aged  woman  desires 
gagement  September  ist  as  matron,  hos 
or  housemother;  former  teacher;  g 
housekeeper  and  executive.  4527  SuR' 

MAN  and  Wife  experienced  in  inst 
tion  Superintendency,  desire  connec 
with  Jewish  Child  Caring  Institution 
Home  for  the  Aged.  Best  of  refereri 
4534  SURVEY. 

REGISTERED  Nurse,  twelve  years' 
perience  in  Public  Health,  all  branc 
Hospital  Social  Service  and  Dispensl 
Management,  available  for  position  { 
tember  first,  western  New  York  prefer 
4532  SURVEY. 

MAN  and  Wife,  able,  reliable,  exp 
enced  institution  work,  desire  posi 
superintendent  and  matron,  respectiv 
Institution  for  delinquent  or  depenc 
children.  Best  references.  4529  SURVE' 

WANTED:  Position  as  dietitian  in  ! 
pital.     Best    references    as    to    abiliy 
character.    4533  SURVEY. 

REGISTERED  NURSE  with  social  s« 
ice  training,  experienced  organizer  i'n  pu 
health,  hospital  social  service  and  tube 
losis  work,  desires  permanent  position,  t 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate  \ 
several  years'  experience,  desires  conj 
tion  with  Jewish  Organization  as  Bl 
Worker.  Best  references.  4544  SURVEJ; 

COLLEGE  GIRL:  well-bred,  intelligj 
Jewish,  wishes  summer  position.  Edili 
tional  or  recreational  work.  4547  SURI 

EXECUTIVE  or  supervisory  position  ? 
sired  by  young  man,  M.A.  Columbia  Ii 
versity.  Experience  in  Jewish  educati 
Y.M.H.A.,  formerly  with  New  York  'I 
public  schools;  immediate  or  Septemlxfl 
anywhere.  4549  SURVEY.  jj 

MISCELLANEOUS 
SHAKESPEARE   REVIVAL 

Play  the  game  "A  Study  ef  Shakespeare"  I 
improve  your  knowledge.  Highest  endorsenl 
Price  50  cents.  The  Shakespeare  Club,  (I 
den,  Maine. 

"Home-Making  as  a  Prof  essi« " 

Is  >  100-pD.  ill.  handbook— It's  FREE.     Hora«  stl 
Domestic  Science  courses,  fittinc  for  many  well-p. 
positions  or  for  home-makinff  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  ET.  58th  St.,  Ch  II 

MSS.  W ANTED  j 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  *:• 
ing  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Exp^- 
ence  unnecessary,  details  Free.  Press  ii- 
dicate,  964,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


STORIES,    POEMS,    PLAYS,    etc.,  1 
wanted    for    publication.      Submit   Mss  ' 
write  Literary  Bureau,   509  Hannibal,    * 
(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 
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CAMPS 


"THE  LAND  OF  THE  SKY" 

Glorious  Mountains  of  Western  Carolina 
Write    for    illustrated    booklets : 

'BOYS'  CAMPS  and  GIRLS'  CAMPS 

in   the   mountains" 

"SUMMER    RESORT    FOLDER" 

"GOLF    IN   WONDERLAND" 

H.  F.  CARY.-G.P.A., 

Southern    Railways    Sysu-m  Washington,    D.    C. 


1HURCH  CAMP  FOR  BOYS 

ider  personal  supervision  of  clergyman  and  his 
fe.  located  near  beautiful  lake,  within  20  miles 
Boston.  Moderate  charges.  Address  Rev.  J. 
twood  Stansfield,  Stoughton,  Mass. 

WANTED:  Sunset  Camp  Girls  from 
hristian  homes.  Ages  7-12  years.  July 
id  August,  9  weeks,  $70.00.  Mrs.  Leon 
isher,  Bartonsville,  Vt. 

RESTHOME 
BROADVIEW  RESTHOME 

ir  convalescents  and  those  desiring  complete 
st.  Modern  conveniences.  Write  for  booklet, 
•oadview,  Wilton,  Conn. 


LIVE  STOCK 

Strong  Heart"  Police  Dogs 

"Character  plus   Aopearance" 

You    can    pay    more    but    you    can't 

get    a   better   dog. 

SUN    BEAM    FARM 
TRONG    HEART   KENNELS 

ew  Brunswick,  Eastern  Turnpike,  New  Jersey 


BUY    YOUR    BOOKS 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


'Printing 
'  SMultigraphing 

Typewriting 
'^Mailing 


••iiniiiiiiiiiniwiiuiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniitiniiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker  | 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographinp 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you  will  investigate   you   will  find  that     i 
we  can  do  H  better,  quicker  and  cheaper     \ 
than   you   can   in  your  own  office. 
Let  us  estimate   on    your   next  job 


Webster       Letter       Addressing 
Mailing    Company 

34th   Street   at  8th    Avenue 

Longacre   2447 


& 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

16  W.  23rd  Street 


Fourteenth 

—  and  — 

K.  st. 


WASHINGTON  D.C 

The  latest  constructed  and 
,  finest  hotel  in  Washington, 
Opened  December  Second  1922 

Four  hundred  rooms 
each  vfth  tub  and  shoy er. 
The  finest  service  and 
furnishings  possible  to  obtain 
have  been  installed 


REAL  ESTATE 
FOR  RENT,  FURNISHED 

"Lady  Cove  House" 

FALMOUTH  FORESIDE 

On  Casco  Bay    (near  Portland),  Maine 

Modern.  Designed  by  A.  W.  L,ongfellow. 
11  bedrooms,  4  baths,  garage,  stable.  Season 
$1,200.  GEORGE  WOODWARD, 

North   American  Building,   Philadelphia. 

TO  LET 
TO  LET  TILL  AUGUST  1,  $200 

Furnished  cottage  in  Catskills.  Unique  community 
near  Woodstock  (West  Hurley  Station),  three 
hours  from  Grand  Central  or  Weehawken.  Con- 
venient week-end  commuting.  Lovely  outlook, 
broad  veranda,  spacious  living-room,  large  fire- 
place, four  bedrooms,  bath,  running  water. 
References  exchanged. 

C.   A.   DO  RAN 
49  Wall  Street  New  York  City 

Telephone,   Hanover  9700. 


HOTELS  C&  RESORTS 

TASHMOO  INN 

Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.  Surrounded  by  green 
lawns  and  gardens,  overlooking  Vineyard  Sound. 
Accommodates  100.  Bathing,  Boating,  Riding, 
Golf,  Tennis,  Fishing.  Season,  June  to  October. 
Folder  and  rates  on  request. 

THE  FOREST  INN  and 
COTTAGES 

EAGLES  MERE  PARK,  PA. 

Beautiful  lake,  bathing  and  boating,  2,200 
feet  above  the  sea.  Fine  18-hole  golf  course. 
Superb  views.  Orchestra.  Booklet. 

HERMAN  V.  YEAGER,  Mgr. 


The  Homestead 


BAILEY 

ISLAND, 

MAINE. 

June    15 — Sept.    15.      For   people    of   refinement. 
A  few  openings  available  for  new  guests. 


TO  LET  in  a  house  for  professional 
and  business  women,  near  three  sub- 
ways, ten  minutes  from  lower  New 
York,  well-furnished  rooms,  single  or 
double,  with  running  water,  fireplace, 
attractive  outlook.  Rates  moderate.  In- 
quire at  124  Pierrepont  Street,  Brooklyn 
Heights.  Telephone  Main  6729. 


COUNTRY   BOARD 


SUMMER  BOARD 


Delightful  Spot  in 
Green  Mountains 
YI  mile  from  P.  O.  Excellent  table.  Terms 
reasonable.  Mrs.  C.  R.  FORD,  Sharon,  Vt 


If'eene  Valley  Inn.  Keene  Valley 
*•*•  N.  Y.  Adirondack  Mountains. 

Rates  $18  to  $30  per  week.  75  rooms.  Fresh 
vegetables,  own  garden.  Tennis,  dancing,  golf 
course  2  miles.  W.  W.  BLOCK,  Prop. 

TTHF  MAPI  ITC  Stockbridge,  Massa- 
1  ME/  MAr L,&&  duetts.  In  Berk- 
shires.  Homelike,  comfortable  house.  Table 
excellent,  fresh  vegetables,  milk,  cream,  eggs. 
Terms  on  application. 

THE  LLOYD.  On  Great  South  Bay. 
Exceptional  location  and  house.  Cool,  com- 
fortable, charming.  Sports,  sailing,  bathing, 
fishing,  golf,  tennis.motoring.  Address  The 
Lloyd,  Bellport,  L.  I. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


4501 


J 


Mailing 
Addressing 


Tea  Room  Management 

In    our    new    home-study   course,    "COOK- 
ING  FOR   PROFIT."    Booklet  on  request. 
^••••••••••1          Am.  School  of  Home  Economic!.  849  E.  SSth  St.,  ChiciCo 

(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    It 
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Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


COUNTRY  HOME 
MOUNTAINVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Housekeeping  apartment,  four  rooms  and 
bath,  screened  porch,  in  remodelled  farm- 
house. Separate  entrance,  one  flight.  Fine 
view,  bathing.  Box  95,  Mountainville,  New 
York. 
helps  us,  it  identifies  you] 


A  Straw  Vote  of  Liberals 

Liberals,  what  do  you  want?  By  answering  that  question 
you  will  be  integrating  the  American  liberal  movement  at 
the  strategic  hour.  Both  old  parties  are  intellectually  bank- 
rupt, twin  ghosts,  empty  of  meaning,  devoid  of  conviction — the  outs  and 
the  ins.  Somebody,  some  day,  is  going  to  blow  them  into  new  life— 
or  into  smithereens.  But  a  party  that  means  something  is  most  certainly 
coming.  Will  it  be  a  liberal  party  ?  It  is  for  you  to  say.  Your  po- 
tential power  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  your  numbers,  the  greatest  of 
any  single  group  in  America  —  and  the  most  frequently  and  needlessly 
dissipated.  Help  to  find  out  where  the  liberals  stand,  upon  what  they 
can  agree.  Fill  out  and  mail  this  ballot  today.  We  are  counting  on 
1 00%  response  from  the  readers  of  The  Survey. 

[This    advertisement    is    being    in-~ 
serted  throughout  the  liberal  press. 
Results  to  be  announced  from  week 
to    week    in    The    New    Republic. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiniiiiiim  REPUBLIC  HWMIHHMHMIIIIIIWIUIM 

421  West  21  #  Street 
NewYorkCity 


THE       LIBERAL 


STRAW      BALLOT 


1.  Do  you  favor  joining  the  League   (a)   as  now  constituted? ,    (b)    with  reserva- 

(Yes  or  no) 

tions? or    (c)    are  you  definitely  opposed? 

(Tea  ol  no)  (Yes  or  no) 

2.  Are  you  more  sympathetic  toward  the  League  than  in  1920,  or  less? 

(More  —  less) 

3.  Do  you  favor  the  idea  of  a  third  party  in  the  field  for   1924? If  so,  whom 

(Yes   w   imi 

would  you  select  to  head  the  ticket? 

(Name  of  candidate) 

4.  Of  the  presidential  possibilities  now  being  discussed,  which  one  would  you  be  most  likely  to 
vote  for  if  he  were  nominated  by  any  of  the  existing  parties? 

(Name  of  candidate) 

5.  Do  you   favor  public  ownership  of    (a)    mines? ,   (b)  railroads? 

(Yea  or  no)  (YPS  or  no) 

NOTE:     To  insure  accuracy  and   prevent  any  possi- 
bility of  duplication  ballots  must  be  signed   (with  ad-  (Your  signature) 
dress)    and   mailed   to  The   Straw   Vote  Editor,   The 
New  Republic,  421  West  2ist  Street,  New  York  City. 
A   letter   of  explanation   or  comment   would   be   wel- 
come.    Also  names  of  other  liberals  to  whom  ballots                                                           (Address  in  full) 
may  be  sent,     fl  This  ballot  is   secret — your  opinions 
are  confidential  and   will  not  be  quoted. 

8.0:7-1-23 


bniuMiuuwuiiiiimmninimi^^ 

(In  answering  this  advertisement  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you.) 
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Street  and  Fi/th  Ai'trnue 


The  Titanic  Sank  —  and  a  world  was  stunned  with  the 
horror  of  it. 

The  Lusitania  was  torpedoed  —  people  who  were 
apathetic  before  said:  "We  won't  stand  it!" 

The  Iroquois  Theatre  burned  in  Chicago  —  and  laws 
were  passed  all  over  the  country  forcing  theatres  to 
install  asbestos  curtains. 

The  Knickerbocker  Theatre  collapsed  in  Washington 

—  there  was  immediate  Government  investigation. 

The  Qalveston  flood  —  and  millions  were  spent  for  a 
great  sea  wall. 

Because  these  disasters  were  spectacular  —  because  great 
numbers  of  people  died  by  accident  at  one  time  —  the 
shock  stirred  the  soul  of  the  nation. 

And  yet,  added  together,  the  total  deaths  from  these 
never-to-be-forgotten  tragedies  —  plus  three  more  that 
the  world  will  always  remember,  the  terrible  Johnstown 
Flood,  the  burning  of  the  Slocum  and  the  San  Francisco 
fire,  were  less  than  the  number  of  persons  killed  last 
year  in  the  United  States  by  automobiles. 

14,000  Killed  in  1922 

The  great  majority  of  these  fatalities  occurred  in  large 
cities;  60%  in  home  neighborhoods  —  on  the  "side 
streets"  —  and  most  tragic  of  all,  one-third  of  them  were 
little  children. 


"Danger  Zones"  Safest 

On  5th  Avenue,  New  York,  between  14th  and  59th 
Streets,  where  traffic  is  governed  by  the  Tower  System, 
not  a  single  death  was  reported  by  the  police  in  1922. 
At  42d  Street  and  5th  Avenue,  one  of  the  busiest 
corners  in  the  world,  you  and  your  children  are  safer 
than  on  your  own  street. 

But  at  this  corner  policemen  rigidly  enforce  wise  traffic 
laws  and  compel  people  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Accidents  happen  in  the  flash  of  an  eye.  Caution  is 
constantly  necessary.  Where  you  think  you  are  safe- 
in  some  quiet  street — danger  is  most  likely  to  strike  you. 

Be  Your  Own  Policeman 

At  unguarded  corners  pedestrians  and 
automobilists  have  equal  rights  on  the 
roadway.  Both  must  use  caution.  Drivers 
must  be  watchful  and  walkers  heedful. 
Not  only  must  our  safety  conscience  be 
awake  downtown,  but  also  on  our  up- 
town streets. 

If  we  wish  to  stop  this  rising  tide  of 
accidental  death,  all  must  work  together 
and  obey  the  rules  of  the  road.  If  we 
do  not,  the  number  of  automobile  fatal- 
ities may  reach  15,000  this  year  and  more 
thereafter  as  added  machines  take  the 
road. 


In  1922,  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company  disbursed  over 
$867,000  in  automobile  death  claims. 
In  the  same  year  it  disbursed  a  total 
of  $4,753,000  for  all  accidents. 

These  insurance  policies  represented 
a  wise  investment — necessary  life  in- 
surance. But  something  beyond  a 
payment  for  deaths  is  necessary.  We 
need  and  must  have  better  protection 
against  preventable  accidents. 

We  must  insist  that  drunken  or  care- 
less drivers  be  punished.  We  must 
use  the  most  extreme  caution  our- 
selves. We  must  help  the  careless 


and  protect  the  absent-minded.  The 
small  child  does  not  know  the  danger 
of  the  street.  Here  the  awfomobilist 
must  take  the  responsibility.  The 
younger  the  child,  the  greater  the 
driver's  need  for  care. 

Safe  play  places  must  be  provided 
for  the  children ;  isles  of  safety,  for 
the  pedestrian ;  traffic  signs  and  bea- 
cons, which  will  make  the  careless 
heedful. 

Last  year  about  1 9,000  fatalities  were 
recorded  in  the  United  States  which 
occurred  in  or  about  the  home  — 
burns,  falls  from  step-ladders,  chairs. 


stairs,  etc.  We  must  carry  always  in 
mind  that  where  danger  is  most  ap- 
parent, it  can  be  most  intelligently 
guarded  against  and  that  where  we 
seem  to  be  safest  carelessness  may 
carry  a  heavy  penalty. 

The  Metropolitan  will  be  glad  to  send 
its  own  information  on  automobile 
accidents,  as  well  as  "The  Trend  of 
Public  Accidents",  published  by  .the 
National  Safety  Council,  to  any  one 
who  wants  to  help  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  life. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President 


Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

B  iggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  each  year 


Cruising  'Round  the  World 

"     Make  the  Dream  Come  True 


OING  Around  the  World  is  more  or  less  of  a  dream  to 
most  people.  Everybody  has  it.  Everybody  expects  it 
to  come  true  some  day.  But  the  idea  is  so  full  of  the 
unknown,  so  imaginary,  so  adventurous,  so  wonder- 
ful, that  to  most  people  it  remains  a  dream. 

Make  the  dream  come  true. 

Under  the  experienced  management  of  the  American 
Express  Travel  Department  a  cruise  around  the  world 
is  a  very  practical  possibility — easily  arranged,  easily 
financed.  It  is  the  most  real,  the  most  stimulating,  the 
most  luxurious  experience  of  a  lifetime. 

It  is  so  easy  to  make  the  dream  come  true. 

Consider  the  coming  Cruise  of  the  Cunarder  FRANCONIA.  Built 
especially  for  long  distance  cruising,  and  just  launched,  the 
FRANCONIA  is  the  last  word  in  modern  ship  construction.  Safe 
and  speedy — a  floating  palace  of  luxurious  recreation — a  fine  and 
comfortable  club  with  every  convenience  and  refinement  sug- 
gested by  80  years  of  Cunard  experience — and  with  perfect  man- 
agement and  ship  discipline  at  sea. 

Under  charter  of  the  American  Express  Travel  Department,  the' 
FRANCONIA  sails  from  New  York  November  15th — returning 
March  27th.  30,000  wonder  miles  leisurely  covered  in  133  never- 
to-be-forgotten  days.  Carefully  planned  shore  excursions  from  all 
ports  of  call  included  in  initial  cost.  Special  inland  trips  optional. 
Itinerary  includes  —  Havana,  Panama  Canal,  San  Francisco, 
Hilo,  Honolulu,  Japan  (13  days — Yokohama,  Kamakura, 
Tokyo,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Nikko,  Inland  Sea,  Miyajima),  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Manila,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon,  Calcutta, 
Colombo,  Bombay,  Port  Tetvfik,  Cairo,  Naples,  Monaco, 
Gibraltat — and  home. 

The  Franconia  Party  will  be  limited.  Reservations  should  be 
made  now.  Interest  in  World  Cruising  has  been  so  stimulated  by 
the  success  of  last  year's  American  Express'  World  Cruise  that  an 
early  closing  of  bookings  is  indicated. 

Make  the  Dream  come  true.  Write  for  full  details — deck  plans 
and  illustrated  book  of  the  Cruise.  Experienced  travel  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  Express  will  give  you  every  assistance  in 
perfecting  your  plans.  For  information  addrtu 

Travel  Dept.  The  Survey 
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112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 
Wherever  you  u<>  always  carry  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques. 
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Announces  for  the  School  Year 
1923-1924 

A  revised  curriculum,  based  on  new  ad- 
mission requirements,  designed  to  provide 
distinctive  training  of  post-collegiate 
standard  for  exceptionally  qualified  stu- 
dents, while  affording  special  opportuni- 
ties to  students  possessing  adequate,  but 
less  advanced,  qualifications. 


One-Year  and  Two-Year  Courses 
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fessional study  and  practice  as  a  required 
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sis upon  successful  practical  experience 
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additional  information,  write 
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in 
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\  LBERT  LEVITT  (p.  449)  has 

»  recently  been  a  fellow  in  law 

Yale    University,    after   holding 

professorship  in  law   at  George 

ashington   University. 

HE  FRONTISPIECE  of  this  issue 
in    spirit    and    subject    one    of 
rorne  Myers'  characteristic  stud- 
s. 

•IE  MAP  on  page  337  of  The 
rvey  for  June  15,  showing  legal 
orking  hours  for  women,  was 
rough  error  credited  to  the  Chil- 
en's  Bureau,  instead  of  the  Wo- 
en's  Bureau,  of  the  United  States 
epartment  of  Labor. 

HE  FRIENDS  in  Buzuluk  are 
ring  especial  stress  this  summer 

the  anti-malaria  campaign  (p. 
5)  and  on  the  effort  to  secure 
rses  for  the  peasants,  who  are 
ming  out  of  their  second  winter 

hunger  with  good  hope  for  the 
ture  if_  the  means  of  production 
and  the  health  with  which  to 
ork — are  assured. 

JRVEY  readers  are  familiar 
th  Charles  Cestre's  correspond- 
ce  from  Paris,  where  he  is  pro- 
ssor  of  American  civilization  at 
e  Sorbonne.  His  note  on  Ap- 
enticeship  in  France  (p.  436) 
calls  especially  the  article  on  The 
ibor  Situation  in  France  which 
contributed  to  Survey  Mid- 
onthly  for  April  15,  1923. 
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DR.    EMERSON,   The    Survey's 
health   editor,   who  writes  of 
rabies    (p.  442),  has  been   recently 
engaged    in    a   hospital    survey    in 
San  Francisco. 

THE  FULL  Report  of  a  Study  of 
the  Interrelation  of  the  Work  of 
National  Social  Agencies  in  Four- 
teen American  Communities,  sum- 
marized on  p.  427,  may  be  secured 
from  the  National  Information 
Bureau,  Inc.,  i  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 

IT  WAS  in  a  Baltimore  laundry 
that  Lucille  Lippitt  heard  the  call 
"Boat  Special"  and  took  her  turn 
at  sea  wash  (p.  431).  She  is  now 
associated  with  the  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association  of 
Meadville,  Pa.  The  sketch  grew 
out  of  a  diary  which  itself  was  the 
record  of  a  summer's  industrial 
adventuring. 

RUTH  CRAWFORD,  contributing 
editor  of  The  Survey  in  the  field 
of  immigration,  has  recently  ac- 
cepted a  position  on  the  staff  of 
the  Foreign  Language  Information 
Service,  New  York,  to  which  she 
brings  a  keen  perception  of  the 
problem  of  race  relationship  de- 
veloped through  service  with  the 
Department  for  Foreign-born  Wo- 
men of  the  National  Board  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  more  recently 
through  special  study  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 
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The  Common  Welfare 


ON  July  28  and  29,  nine  years  after  the  war  began, 
there  is  to  be  an  international  No  More  War 
demonstration.    What  is  a  demonstration  ?    The 
word  has  slid  a  long  way   down  the  spectrum 
nee  it  was  associated  with  Euclid  and  signified  the  logical 
roof  of  a  clear-cut  proposition.     In  this  age  of  propaganda 
means  little  more  than  a  showing-off,  an  advertisement 
opinion,  a  crowd-gesture.     Obviously  no  multitudes  in 
y  country   of   the   world   need   demonstrate,    in   the   old 
nse,  the  superiority  of  law  to  war;  five  years'  history  has 
ritten    Q.   E.    D.   to  that   proposition.     They   can    only 
emonstrate  in   the  new  sense:   they  can   display  a   wide- 
read,  perhaps  an  increasing  conviction  that  war  is  futile, 
nfortunately    that   conviction,    so   long   as    it    remains    a 
atter  of  crowd-emotion,  is  not  enough.    The  forces  mak- 
g  for  war  are  too  real,  too  concrete,  too  well  intrenched 
equally  powerful  emotions.     The  National  Council  for 
revention  of  War  is  circulating,   as   part   of   its  demon- 
ration  publicity,  a  list  of  more  than  35  American  organ- 
ations  which   in   various  ways  are  opposing  war.     It   is 
most  a  demonstration  of  disunity.     Within  these  groups 
(ere  is  no  agreement  on  a  definite  political  policy;  outside 
lem  liberals  are  hopelessly  divided.    We  can  agree  on  an 
notional   propaganda — but  what  is  the  next  step  in   the 
:alm  of  hard,  cold  political  fact? 


\QUIET,  genial  man,  who  fought  for  many  years 
against  the  handicap  of  his  own  ill-health,  Dr. 
[ermann  M.  Biggs  crowded  into  his  forty  years  of  service 
the  cause  of  public  health  an  enormous  amount  of  pioneer 
:hievement  which  has  distinctively  colored  the  progress  of 
;alth  administration  throughout  the  country.  During  his 
Tin  as  general  medical  officer  of  the  New  York  City  De- 
utment  of  Health  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  direct  the  first 
unicipal  bacteriological  laboratory  in  the  world,  and  thus 
i  demonstrate  how  a  city  could  bring  into  teamwork  the 
iost  delicate  resources  of  the  scientist  and  the  force  of 


municipal  authority  to  protect  the  public  against  epidemic 
disease.  To  have  introduced  diphtheria  antitoxin  into  use, 
to  have  suggested  the  compulsory  notification  of  tuberculosis, 
or  to  have  developed  the  mechanism  for  dealing  with  tubercu- 
losis as  a  city  problem,  would  have  lent  distinction  to  any 
public  health  career.  In  the  nine  years  of  his  service  as 
state  health  commissioner,  the  state  of  New  York,  so  often 
harassed  by  narrow  and  inadequate  conceptions  of  public 
service  on  the  part  of  state  officials,  has  been  with  good 
reason  proud  of  Dr..  Biggs'  leadership. 


/^"LEVELAND  continues  to  write  cooperative  history. 
^^  For  several  months  a  committee  representing  nearly  a 
hundred  Presbyterian  and  Congregationalist  churches  in  the 
Cleveland  area  has  been  meeting  weekly  to  formulate  a  plan 
of  organic  union.  It  has  now  reached  a  unanimous  decision 
on  all  the  delicate  questions  involved  and  is  ready  to  pro- 
pose a  plan  for  the  approval  of  the  national  bodies  of  the  two 
denominations.  No  attempt  is  made  to  write  or  rewrite  a 
national  creed.  The  intricate  problems  of  endowments,  be- 
quests and  properties  seem  to  be  on  the  way  to  adjustment 
through  .the  creation  of  benevolent  holding  corporations 
which  will  protect  the  will  of  the  donors  and  still  free  the 
funds  for  the  largest  service.  Wherever  there  are  competing 
Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches,  proper  sanction 
is  to  be  secured  for  merging  them,  and  all  duplication  at 
home  or  abroad  is  to  be  eliminated.  Already  the  church 
boards,  extension  agencies  and  missionary  bodies  of  the  two 
denominations,  operating  in  the  Cleveland  district,  have  be- 
gun to  make  decisions  in  joint  meeting  and  to  collaborate  in 
their  execution.  The  First  Reformed  Church,  Cleveland 
area,  has  now  requested  the  committee  to  begin  negotiations 
looking  to  its  union  with  the  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists.  If  all  these  negotiations  are  successful  Cleveland 
will  eventually  duplicate  the  condition  which  exists  in  South 
India  and  South  Fukien,  China,  where  these  three  religious 
bodies  have  already  formed  a  United  Church. 
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July  15,  192 


More    Light    on   Tuberculosis 

ON  ANOTHER  page  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  in  his  chal- 
lenging reply  to  Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  pleads  for  "more 
(and  ever  more)  accurate  and  precise  knowledge  on  which  to 
base  ever  more,  and  particularly  more  effective,  public  health 
work."  Since  he  takes  the  field  of  tuberculosis  prevention 
as  his  text,  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  learn  that  the 
presidential  address  at  the  nineteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association,  held  recently  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  at  Santa  Barbara,  stressed  the  nec- 
essity of  organized  endowed  research  in  some  metropolis 
and  under  the  auspices  of  a  mature  and  representative 
university.  Dr.  Lawrason  Brown,  the  president,  pleads  for 
the  abandonment  of  easy  satisfaction  in  routine  activity. 
The  three  essentials  in  progress,  he  said,  are  still  the  de- 
velopment of  more  widespread  and  greater  skill  in  han- 
dling patients,  the  development  and  use  of  new  methods 
of  earlier  diagnosis  and  more  thorough  care,  and  the  per- 
fecting of  organization  for  collecting  and  distributing  facts. 

But  there  were  evidences  too  of  striking  progress  based  on 
existing  knowledge.  Dr.  Dublin  demonstrated  that  the 
deaths  from  tuberculosis  among  incipient  and  early  cases 
cared  for  in  sanatoria  were  far  less  numerous  than  those 
among  the  same  age  groups  in  the  population  as  a  whole. 
During  the  past  ten  years,  he  said,  more  than  600,000 
patients  had  been  treated  in  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  and  in 
a  measurable  proportion — possibly  15  per  cent — this  group 
of  institutions  had  been  largely  responsible  for  the  very 
large  number  of  lives  saved  during  this  period. 

Yet  the  new  director,  Dr.  Linsley  R.  Williams,  had  to  re- 
port that  in  spite  of  all  the  work  and  money  spent  in  develop- 
ing interest  in  the  construction  of  hospitals  and  sanatoria 
for  the  tuberculous  only  53  per  cent  of  the  desirable  total 
of  beds,  the  country  over,  has  yet  been  provided.  While 
Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Minnesota  have  more  than  the 
indicated  requirement  of  beds — and  are  using  all  they  have 
— Nevada,  Idaho  and  Wyoming  have  as  yet  no  beds  at  all. 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and 
New  York  have  approximated  their  needs  and  are  reaping 
the  reward. 

We  are  apparently  becoming  freed  of  tuberculosis — and 
not  through  universal  infection.  We  have  evidently  made 
an  invaluable  investment  in  sanatorium  services,  which  are 
to  all  intents  post-graduate  schools  of  personal  hygiene  for 
those  who  would  otherwise  be,  for  themselves  and  their 
fellows,  serious  hazards. 

Meiklejohn   the  Teacher 

DR.  ALEXANDER  MEIKLEJOHN'S  resignation  as 
president  of  Amherst,  under  pressure  of  the  majority 
of  the  alumni,  two-thirds  of  the  faculty  and  ultimately  the 
entire  board  of  trustees  repeats  the  old  struggle  between 
an  ancient  institution  with  many  hoary  traditions  and  new 
ideas  with  impetuous  leaders  to  voice  them. 

Whatever  temperamental  or  administrative  mistakes 
President  Meiklejohn  may  have  made  they  are  overwhelmed 
by  the  contribution  of  new  life  and  a  new  spirit  he  inspired. 
The  case  is  not  unlike  that  of  President  Wilson  at  Wash- 
ington, if  not  Versailles.  Dr.  Meiklejohn  is  also  a  Scots- 
man with  a  pronounced  chin,  a  clear  head,  a  vein  of  poetry 
and  prophecy,  some  genius  for  making  enemies,  and  pos- 
sibly too  great  impetuousness  in  taking  chances  where  human 
nature  is  involved.  But  he  is  a  great  teacher:  he  sets 


young  men's  minds  to  working,  questioning,  doubting,  facin 
the  world  honestly  and  frankly,  thinking  upon  subjects  con 
fortably  closed  and  comfortably  settled  by  the  old  gradi 
ates ;  and  once  they  find  out  what  he  has  done  for  them  the 
come  to  love  him  with  a  great  love. 

Thus  it  was  that  a  dozen  of  the  senior  class  refused  t 
take  their  diplomas.  Whether  their  judgment  was  rigt 
or  wrong  is  another  matter,  but  to  have  reached  the  poir 
where  they  thought  for  themselves  on  the  greatest  issue  < 
the  campus,  and  were  willing  to  stand  by  their  convictio 
to  the  utmost,  is  in  itself  something  of  an  educational  achiev* 
ment.  There  was  the  local  Amherst  boy  whose  widowe 
mother  had  struggled  for  years  to  help  him  through  collegi 
And  the  town  opinion  was  against  the  lad  for  refusing  h: 
degree.  It  took  courage  to  stand  up  against  it.  More  ur 
derstanding  was  the  liberal  Southern  manufacturer  whos 
son  was  a  leader  of  the  class  and  who  took  the  ground  thi 
he  would  stand  back  of  him  when  the  boy  had  fought  th 
thing  through  in  his  own  mind.  And  he  did. 

There  was  the  graduate  of  1918  who,  born  in  a  ver 
orthodox  community,  had  been  much  unsettled  by  Meikli 
John's  leadership  in  his  senior  days,  but  who  had  foun 
himself  and  who  now  returned,  five  years  out  of  collegt 
to  fight  for  the  teacher  who  had  put  him  through.  His  cas 
has  a  bearing  on  the  whole  educational  issue  involved.  1 
is  good  to  see  that  issue  brought  out  into  the  light  and  yout 
take  its  stand. 

If  We  Must  Live  in  Cities 

THERE  are  people  who  like  to  see  black  smoke  belchin 
forth  from  a  thousand  chimneys,  evidence  of  industria 
activity  though  it  may  mean  dirt  and  squalor  for  all  th 
people.  In  the  same  way,  the  blare  and  clang  of  the  streets 
the  boom  of  passing  street  cars,  the  blast  of  sirens,  the  roa 
of  traffic  are  music  to  the  unimaginative  citizen  who  need 
the  fracas  of  uncontrolled  noise  as  audible  evidence  of  pros 
perity.  But  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  much  of  this  dii 
implies  friction  and  waste  of  energy,  it  destroys  values  it 
the  life  of  the  community  and  creates  none.  Consciousl; 
or  unconsciously  even  the  person  who  prides  himself  01 
being  a  cosmopolitan  and  looks  with  loathing  upon  the  peace 
ful  quiet  of  countryside  and  small  town  is  injured  by  thi 
persistent  noise  of  the  city.  His  temper  suffers,  and  witl 
it  the  temper  of  all  the  citizens ;  and  the  result  is  a  constan 
element  of  irritation  and  lack  of  courtesy  in  their  mutua 
relations. 

So  far  public  measures  to  reduce  the  noise  nuisance  havi 
not  gone  nearly  as  far  as  the  measures  to  reduce  the  smoki 
nuisance.  Stringent  legislation  is  lacking,  and  there  arc  n< 
"noise  inspectors"  to  report  and  bring  about  the  convictioi 
of  offenders.  A  step  in  the  right  direction  was  taken  b; 
Police  Commissioner  Enright  of  New  York  when  he  callei 
for  stricter  enforcement  of  a  general  order  concerning  thi 
prevention  of  unnecessary  noise.  He  said: 

We  are  receiving  many  complaints  of  unnecessary  noise  dur 
ing  the  day  and  night  in  many  parts  of  the  city  caused  by  un 
necessary  blowing  of  horns  or  whistles,  or  cutouts  open  01 
automobiles,  flat  wheels  on  trolley  cars,  and  noisy,  dilapidate! 
vehicles  travelling  through  the  streets  of  the  city.  .  .  .  Th 
volume  of  noise  in  this  city  is  very  great  and  nerve-rackin!*  a 
best,  and  for  the  reasonable  comfort  of  the  people  every  effor 
should  be  made  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum. 

Another  matter  in  which  Commissioner  Enright  ha 
lately  set  a  praiseworthy  example  to  other  chiefs  o( 
police  is  his  energetic  procedure  against  vandalism  in  th 
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public  parks.  This  campaign  is  directed  along  two  lines: 
against  indecorous  behavior  of  park  visitors  and  against 
injury  to  the  natural  features  and  properties  in  parks.  The 
commissioner  has  increased  the  force  of  policemen  on  duty 
in  parks  and  made  them  give  a  summons  to  appear  in  court 
next  day  to  any  person  found  to  litter  the  walks  and  grass 
with  papers  or  abandoned  lunch  boxes.  On  the  first  day 
after  this  order  was  given,  119  violators  were  dealt  with  in 
one  police  court  alone  and  112  of  them  fined  one  dollar  each 
for  violating  police  ordinances.  Much  larger  were  the 
penalties  inflicted  upon  persons  found,  in  a  round-up  of  the 
smaller  parks  down  town,  to  be  drunk  or  disorderly  or  both ; 
seventy-seven  arrests  were  made  in  one  day  and  many  of 
those  convicted  committed  to  the  workhouse  for  sixty  days. 
The  destruction  of  plant  life  is,  perhaps,  in  part  inevitable 
when  thousands  of  recent  immigrants  and  children  of  im- 
migrants, as  yet  unaware  of  the  implications  of  living  in  a 
great  city,  find  themselves  in  the  enjoyment  of  some  small 
city  park  as  the  nearest  approach  to  nature.  But  there  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  much  or  more  destruction  in  the 
larger  suburban  parks  visited  by  citizens  of  all  walks  of 
life.  Indeed,  the  protection  of  our  parks  requires  not  only 
punitive  but  definitely  educational  methods;  in  the  application 
of  which  all  good  citizens  should  help  instead  of  leaving  the 
job  to  the  occasional  policeman. 

Freedom  with  a  String 

THE  LONG  EXPECTED  action  by  the  President  on 
behalf  of  the  war-time  political  offenders  has  come.  It 
does  not  come  in  generous  form,  because  it  is  conditional. 
Nor  is  it  complete,  for  there  still  remain  twenty-three 
prisoners  in  confinement.  The  release  of  twenty-eight  men, 
however,  has  been  authorized,  and  the  President's  action,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  should  receive  widespread  approval.  Of  those 
.whose  sentences  are  commuted  all  but  one  are  members  of 
the  I.  W.  W. ;  they  comprise  all  the  remaining  prisoners 
convicted  in  the  great  Chicago  trial,  and  all  but  one  of 
those  convicted  at  Wichita.  Of  the  Sacramento  defendants 
only  two  are  released  and  these  are  aliens,  whose  release 
is  conditional  upon  their  immediate  deportation. 

Indeed  all  the  commutations  of  sentence  are  conditional 
— not  upon  deportation,  to  be  sure,  but  upon  good  behavior. 
If  the  men  are  not  "law-abiding  and  loyal  to  the  govern- 
ment," or  if  they  "encourage,  advocate  or  become  wilfully 
connected  with  lawlessness  in  any  form,"  their  commuta- 
tions will  be  cancelled  and  they  will  be  returned  to  prison. 

At  first  blush  the  requirement  that  these  men  remain 
law-abiding  does  not  seem  onerous.  That  is  what  is  ex- 
pected of  all  of  us,  and  if  we  fail,  the  loss  of  our  freedom 
is  the  penalty.  But  between  our  situation  and  the  situation 
of  these  men  there  is  this  vital  difference.  If  we  are 
charged  with  law-breaking  the  question  is  determined  by 
due  process  of  law  after  a  trial  by  court  and  jury.  With 
these  others  the  matter  is  altogether  different.  If  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  believes  in  future  that  one  of  them 
has  not  been  loyal  to  the  government  or  has  done  something 
which  is  not  law-abiding,  there  need  be  no  court  or  jury. 
Indeed  there  need  be  no  hearing  of  any  sort  at  which  the 
accused  may  present  his  side  of  the  matter.  The  department 
merely  has  to  recommend  to  the  President  that  the  com- 
mutation be  revoked,  and  if  the  President  concur — and  in 
\  such  matters  he  must  almost  of  necessity  take  the  advice 
of  his  subordinates — the  unlucky  man  goes  back  to  jail. 
For  the  rest  of  their  lives  these  men  will  hold  their  free- 


dom under  the  constant  threat  of  its  loss  if  they  fail  to  live 
up,  not  to  the  standards  of  judicially  declared  law,  but  to 
the  standards  of  what  the  officials  of  an  administrative 
department  think  the  law  is  or  ought  to  be.  Whether  the 
men  will  accept  their  freedom  on  these  conditions  we  do 
not  know.  For  our  part  we  hope  they  will.  But  if  they 
do  not,  let  no  one  say  that  their  refusal  is  merely  another 
proof  of  their  evil  dispositions.  The  alternatives  presented 
to  them  are  very  real,  and  no  one  who  is  not  in  their  position 
can  say  dogmatically  which  one  of  them  can  be  chosen  more 
consistently  with  self-respect. 

The  official  statement  which  accompanied  the  President's 
action  drew  a  distinction  between  the  I.  W.  W.'s  convicted 
at  Sacramento  and  the  other  political  prisoners.  The 
Sacramento  defendants,  it  was  said,  were  not  convicted  for 
mere  expressions  of  opinion,  but  for  acts  of  property 
destruction  and  for  inciting  others  to  acts  of  violence.  With 
this  view  Senator  Pepper  of  Pennsylvania  disagrees.  He 
has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  records  of  all  the  I.  W. 
W.  cases  and  has  recommended  to  the  President  that  all  of 
the  prisoners,  including  the  Sacramento  group,  be  pardoned. 
He  agrees  that  there  is  a  technical  difference  between  the 
situation  of  the  cases,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  evidence  in 
the  Sacramento  case  could  not  be  reviewed  by  the  Appellate 
Courts,  but  he  insists  that  there  is  no  moral  distinction  and 
that  all  should  be  treated  alike.  In  such  technical  matters 
lay  opinion  is  perhaps  out  of  place,  but  we  cannot  help 
recalling  tkat  not  long  ago,  the  Department  of  Justice  said 
about  all  the  I.  W.  W.  prisoners  what  it  now  says  about 
the  Sacramento  group.  Senator  Pepper's  report  should  move 
the  President  to  have  the  matter  sifted  to  the  bottom  and  to 
rectify  any  mistakes  which  have  been  made  by  the  pardoning 
machinery  in  the  Attorney  General's  office.  To  do  less  than 
that  will  be  to  do  less  than  justice  demands. 

The  Way  of  Progress 


STORY  of  how  Pittsburgh  returned  to  the 
jungle  may  or  may  not  have  a  moral,"  writes  Haniel 
Long  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Nation,  "but  it  is  a  curious 
example  of  the  effect  of  legislation  on  a  modern  city." 

One  spring  a  millionaire  nurseryman,  lobbying  for  his  private 
gain,  and  in  league  with  a  manufacturer  of  window-boxes,  was 
clever  enough  to  attach  to  a  popular  piece  of  legislation  a  rider 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  measure  in  question  and 
which  favored  abundantly  his  own  business.  This  rider  made 
it  compulsory  for  every  Pittsburgher  who  owned  or  rented  a 
window  to  have  a  window-box,  to  have  a  window-box  indeed 
for  every  window.  In  the  confusion  which  prevails  at  the 
close  of  a  tiresome  session,  the  state  legislature  passed  the  bill 
without  noticing  the  rider,  and  in  due  course  it  became  a  law. 

From  this  point  on  Mr.  Long,  with  the  plausibility  of  a 
Defoe  and  the  gay  nonchalance  of  a  Munchausen,  tells  of 
the  triumph  of  the  window  boxes,  of  bitter-sweet,  honey- 
suckle, climbing  hydrangea,  and  grape  vines  crawling  along 
the  surfaces  of  white  tile  and  red  brick,  of  little  bird-boxes 
for  purple  martins  put  up  by  the  traffic  policeman  on  his 
Stop  and  Go  signal,  of  skycrapers  given  over  unreservedly 
to  horticulture,  of  Pittsburgh  becoming  a  smell  instead  of  a 
smoke  to  the  traveler  from  afar,  of  the  subsidence  of  steel 
and  the  rise  of  a  new  by-product  industry  based  on  botany. 
And  then  — 

As  to  the  millionaire  nurseryman  who  was  the-  unwitting 
cause  of  so  complete  a  transformation,  his  was  a  singular  fate. 
The  unforgiving  corporations  pursued  him  relentlessly;  and 
though  they  found  themselves  powerless  to  check  the  move- 
ment he  had  started,  they  had  their  revenge  —  they  convicted 
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him  of  bribery  and  corrupt  practices.  Rather  than  go  to 
prison  he  committed  suicide,  clasping  to  his  bosom  a  bouquet 
of  white  roses.  The  passing  of  years  changed  him  into  a 
symbolic  figure,  a  martyr  and  a  saint.  The  visitor  to  Pitts- 
burgh marvels  at  the  beautiful  memorial  to  his  memory  down 
at  the  Point,  where  the  two  sky-blue  rivers  mingle  under  his 
unseeing  marble  eyes  to  make  the  Ohio,  that  river  which,  as  the 
poets  of  Louisiana  say,  flows  south  to  them  from  a  city  of 
unfading  flowers. 

The  whimsical  thing  is  that,  while  this  fragrant  fate  has 
not  overtaken  Pittsburgh,  an  important  sanitary  reform  was 
ushered  in  that  city  at  one  time  by  a  very  similar  process. 
There  were  state  laws  and  state  ordinances,  but  neither  of 
much  avail.  The  Commissioner  of  Health  spoke  in  the 
churches  and  threw  pictures  on  the  screen  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  showing  how  the  marsh  hen 
keeps  its  nest  clean  and  then  by  way  of  contrast,  the  batteries 
of  neglected  privie  vaults  which  still  infested  downtown 
Pittsburgh.  All  to  no  avail.  The  Public  continued 
lethargic,  the  landlords  inert.  But  there  were  at  least  two 
groups  that  listened  and  grasped  the  fact  that  sales  might 
follow  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  sanitary  codes.  These 
were  the  master  plumbers  and  the  manufacturers  of  sanitary 
apparatus.  These  got  busy  where  argument  and  civic  pride 
had  failed,  presented  an  aggressive  gospel  for  reform  that 
overcame  the  resistance  of  the  property  owners;  and  told  it 
in  the  convincing  leaguage  not  <>f  flowers  nor  of  birds,  but 
of  a  brisk  trade  in  toilets. 

So  the  plumbers  were  the  precursors  of  Mr.  Long's 
nurserymen. 

Let  Not  Thy  Right  Hand  — 

THE  RECENT  decisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  taken  with  the  action  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  give  an  illuminating  example  of  how  two 
straight  and  narrow  paths  can  make  a  ruinously  crooked  way. 
For  years  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  been  trying 
to  preserve  the  mineral  wealth  in  the  public  lands  for  the 
use  of  the  people  by  granting  leases  to  mine  coal,  instead 
of  actual  title  to  the  coal  lands.  This  has  been  uphill  work 
because  of  the  tradition  that  whatever  belongs  to  Uncle  Sam 
goes  to  whoever  gets  there  first.  Therefore  the  department 
congratulated  itself  when  it  announced  on  June  22  that  dur- 
ing 1922  a  total  of  101  mines  produced  coal  on  leased  public 
lands,  and  that  78  new  leases  of  coal-mining  operations  had 
been  granted.  Says  the  report: 

In  the  past,  because  of  the  prior  development  ot  mines  and 
industries  in  the  eastern  States,  coal  mining  on  the  western 
Public  Domain  has  been  overshadowed  by  private  industry. 
In  the  years  ahead  the  leased  lands  may  well  become  the  more 
important.  Every  effort  is  accordingly  being  made  by  the 
Interior  Department  to  establish  the  new  system  on  a  correct 
basis,  to  protect  the  public  interest  in  safe  and  efficient  mining, 
and  riot  unduly  to  hamper  initiative  in  operation. 

But  then  comes  the  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  on  June  25,  denying  the  Virginia  Railway's 
application  to  build  a  new  spur  of  coal  road  to  a  new  mine 
and  saying: 

There  are  at  present  more  mines  in  the  country  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  most  efficient  use  of  carriers  equipment  and 
their  aggregate  capacity  exceeds  greatly  the  country's  demands. 

Its  findings  are  an  argument  for  the  theory  that  a  re- 
duction rather  than  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mines 
would  make  for  a  more  efficient  service  and  reduced  costs 
of  fuel  to  consumers,  and  they  are  exactly  in  line  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  labor  unions  and  the  engineers,  who 
believe  that  this  would  lessen  part  time  employment  in  the 
coal  fields  and  stabilize  the  industry. 


But  these  almost  simultaneous,  opposing  actions  of  two 
of  the  many  hands  of  the  government  have  a  confusing  effect 
on  the  innocent  observer.  If  the  industrial  situation  is  to  bt 
helped  by  eliminating  the  waste  of  careless  production  from 
many  mines  in  favor  of  the  scientific  exploitation  of  a  few, 
why,  in  the  name  of  sanity,  open  more  mines  on  the  public 
lands ! 

Comes  to  mind  our  old  friend  the  centepede  who  had  sc 
many  uncontrollable  feet  that  he 

Lay  bewildered  in  the  ditch 
Considering  which  came  after  which 
Uncertain  how  to  run. 

A  Raid  Repulsed? 

MRS.  MAE  E.  STANNARD  was  appointed  on  May  i 
1922,  to  be  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  In 
dustrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Delaware.  The  school  sorel) 
needed  modern  methods;  Mrs.  Stannard  came  with  th< 
cordial  endorsement  of  Mrs.  Martha  P.  Falconer  and  othei 
national  leaders. 

She  proceeded  to  abolish  corporal  punishment,  to  improv< 
the  academic  work,  to  introduce  the  honor  system  and  t( 
provide  recreation.  Mrs.  Beatrice  Plumb  Hunzicker  (se< 
The  Survey,  February  15,  1923,  p.  628)  came  with  Mrs 
Stannard  as  recreation  director.  Cooperative  relations  will 
the  Bureau  of  Juvenile  Research  resulted  in  the  classifica 
tion  of  the  girls  at  the  school.  A  number  of  feeble-mindec 
girls  were  removed  to  the  institution  for  the  feeble-mindec 
at  Columbus,  and  other  transfers  of  girls  obviously  out  o: 
place  at  Delaware  were  made,  with  proper  authorization 
According  to  Professor  Bruce  L.  Melvin  of  Ohio  Wesleyar 
University,  a  neighbor  of  the  school  at  Delaware,  "a  morali 
that  was  vigorous,  energetic  and  wholesome  dominated  thi 
institution."  In  all  these  progressive  measures  Mrs.  Stan 
nard  had  the  hearty  support  of  the  women's  clubs  and  thi 
League  of  Women  Voters. 

A  new  governor  took  office  in  Ohio  in  January.  Hi 
appointed  a  new  director  of  public  welfare  and  an  assistan 
director,  John  McNamara,  who  with  his  wife  had  been  ii 
charge  at  Delaware  in  the  days  when  there  was  no  play  an< 
plenty  of  whipping  there.  On  June  5,  without  warning 
the  director  removed  Mrs.  Stannard  from  office,  charginj 
her  with  incompetence,  extravagance,  and  brutal  and  in 
human  treatment  of  the  inmates.  Twenty  minutes  afte 
the  letter  of  dismissal  was  delivered,  McNamara  was  a 
the  school  and  Mrs.  Stannard,  with  Mrs.  Hunzicker,  wa 
hustled  off  to  Columbus,  quite  without  opportunity 
answer  the  charges  or  offer  a  defense. 

Mrs.  Stannard  promptly  appealed  to  the  Ohio  Civil  Sei 
vice  Commission.  The  state  League  of  Women  Voters  and  th 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  joined  in  retaining  two  pro 
minent  attorneys  to  defend  her,  and  united  with  Ohio  socia 
agencies  in  demanding  for  Mrs.  Stannard  a  fair  and  irr 
partial  hearing. 

On  June  22  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ruled  thi 
insufficient  time  had  elapsed  between  the  filing  of  charge 
and  Mrs.  Stannard's  dismissal,  and  ordered  her  reinstated 
The  attorney-general,  finding  the  evidence  insufficien' 
declined  to  prosecute  the  charges  for  the  Department  c 
Public  Welfare.  The  hearing,  scheduled  for  the  251!), 
been  postponed.  If  Mrs.  Stannard  is  reinstated,  simila 
attacks  on  other  progressive  institutional  officers — whic 
seem  to  be  in  preparation — may  also  be  repulsed.  Ohio  ma 
yet  succeed  in  fighting  off  the  raiders. 
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I   The  Self-Conscious  Community 

A   Study  of  National-Local   Relationships  in   Social  Work 


[F  YOU  THROW  a  stone  into  a  pool  there  will  be 
first  a  splash,  and  second,  a  series  of  ripples  radiating 
from  the  center  of   disturbance.     Theoretically  the 
life  history  of  a  national  movement  for  social  better- 
cnt  might  be  just  as  simple  as  that.     There  is,  in  fact, 
tie  difficulty  in  creating  the  splash,  but  it  is  only  by  the 
ercise  of  the  most  ingenious  and  painstaking  effort  that 
y  movement  can  be  made  to  move  at  all — much  less  ripple 
ioothly — through   the  consciousness  and   activities  of  the 
tional   public.      Moreover   the   public  very   soon   demon- 
ates  that  it  has  no  intention  of  playing  a  merely  passive 
le,  and  is  quite  capable  of  determining  for  itself  whether 
not,  in  a  given  case,  it  wishes  to  be  moved. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  the  stones  have  multiplied 

0  a  barrage;  the  ripples  have  become  fearfully  tangled 
;  and  the  public  has  in  many  cases  come  to  be  as  conscious 
the  friction  as  of  the  results  of  these  many  movements, 
particular  the  cities  which  are  large  enough  to  provide 

ractive  targets  have  become  increasingly  sensitive.  The 
ationships  between  the  community  and  the  national  agency 
ve  become  a  problem.  They  have  been  furiously  dis- 
ssed.  Field  and  headquarters  have  become  conscious  of 
ir  separate  identity  to  an  extent  which  has  sometimes 
de  them  forget  their  interdependence.  People  have  talked 
though  the  relations  between  them  must  be  diplomatic 
tead  of  organic.  The  solidarity  of  social  effort  has  been 
gely  obscured. 

[t  is  refreshing,  therefore,  to  find  the  essential  wholeness 
the  social  work  process  stressed  so  completely  in  the  "re- 
•t  of  a  study  of  the  interrelation  of  the  work  of  national 
ial  agencies  in  fourteen  American  communities,"  just 
led  by  the  National  Information  Bureau.  This  study, 
work  of  Porter  R.  Lee,  Walter  W.  Pettit  and  Jane 
icy,  was  initiated  by  a  conference  of  national  social 
ncies,  called  at  their  request  by  the  National  Information 
reau,  in  Washington  in  April,  1921.  This  in  turn  was 
sequel  of  an  earlier  meeting  in  which  the  National  Con- 
nice  of  Social  Work  (through  its  committee  on  coordina- 
i)  and  the  bureau  each  had  a  hand  (see  The  Survey, 
tober  9,  1920,  p.  55). 

t  content  with  these  various  sanctions,  the  staff  of  the 
iy  has  handled  its  assignment  in  such  close  cooperation 
h  the  agencies  concerned  that  the  result  might  almost  be 
ed  the  joint  report  of  their  self-examination.  It  is  wholly 
iece  of  friendly  diagnosis,  as  dispassionate  and  objective 
a  physical  examination.  The  staff  has  refrained  from 
gnosis,  and  has  all  but  denied  itself  the  privilege  of  gen- 
ization.  The  report  emphasizes  at  every  turn  the  fact 
:  it  deals  merely  with  fourteen  communities  and  with  such 
;onal  agencies  as  happen  to  be  found  there,  and  that  its 
elusions  are  correspondingly  limited.  This  is  not  the 
e  or  the  place  to  attempt  to  evaluate  the  findings,  which 

1  be  presented  to  the  reconvened  conference  in  the  fall. 
r  can  the  material  in  157  pages  be  given  more  than  a 
f  summary  here. 

Ahe  communities  studied    (selected  from  a  long  list  to 


which   all    the   conferring   agencies  contributed    their   sug- 
gestions)  are  these: 


Atlanta,  Ga. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
Cleveland,  O. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Wilson  County,  N.  C. 

In  these  fourteen  communities  forty-six  national  agencies 
were  found  to  be  represented.  At  the  very  threshold  of  the 
inquiry  two  facts  stand  out  prominently.  One  is  that  the 
national  agencies  are,  broadly  speaking,  a  new  factor  in 
social  work.  Of  the  46,  only  12  were  in  existence  before 
1900.  Twenty-one  arose  between  1900  and  1917;  13  in 
the  war  and  post-war  years,  1917-22.  Their  birth-rate  has 
been  increasing.  But  it  may  be  significant  that  of  the  13 
organized  in  1917  or  later,  one,  Community  Service,  Inc., 
has  already  been  reabsorbed  into  its  parent  organization,  the 
Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America;  and 
another,  the  American  Child  Health  Association,  represents 
the  union  of  two  older  independent  agencies. 

In  spite  of  the  youth  of  many  of  these  national  agencies, 
they  have  established  contacts  over  a  wide  area;  their  work 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  eastern  seaboard  and  the  lake 
states,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed.  Within  the  limits 
of  this  study  the  city  with  the  largest  number  of  national 
agencies  represented  was  St.  Louis,  with  33 ;  Seattle  had  as 
many  as  Rochester,  24;  and  Sioux  Falls  with  14  was  not  far 
behind  Plainfield  with  16,  though  the  latter  is  fairly  under 
the  shadow  of  New  York  headquarters.  On  the  other  hand 
the  belief  commonly  held  that  the  organization  impulse  has 
come  primarily  from  national  headquarters  would  seem  to 
be  justified  by  the  fact  that  of  these  46  agencies  31  appeared 
first  as  national  movements  which  planted  local  units,  while 
only  14  were  established  on  the  initiative  of  local  groups 
which  had  come  together  spontaneously. 

How  the  Community  Thinks 

The  question  of  origin,  however,  is  overshadowed  by 
present  problems  on  which  historical  classifications  shed  little 
light.  First  of  all  is  the  tendency,  just  beginning  to  emerge, 
for  the  community  in  its  own  thinking  to  lump  all  national 
agencies  together.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
organizations  which  come  to  the  community,  one  after  the 
other,  with  similar  appeals  is  of  course  a  factor  in  this  pro- 
cess: habits  of  hospitality  or  inhospitality  are  soon  formed. 
Where  there  are  community  chests,  the  claims  of  all  na- 
tional agencies  as  a  group  tend  to  be  weighed  against  the 
claims  of  all  local  organizations.  The  picked  men  and  wo- 
men of  a  town  are  naturally  sought  after  by  many  societies; 
they  serve  on  several  boards  and  come  to  think  in  terms  of 
more  than  one  cause  at  a  time.  In  Cleveland  21  per  cent 
of  the  board  members  serve  more  than  one  agency,  and  one 
person  sits  on  no  less  than  twelve  boards. 

The  content  of  this  community  opinion  about  all  national 
agencies  varies  greatly,  depending  largely  on  recent  experi- 
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ence.  A  successful  piece  of  community  service  by  a  single 
organization — more  especially  if  it  has  a  disinterested  flavor, 
such  as  an  impartial  survey  of  local  needs — advances  the 
cause  of  all  national  agencies.  A  single  tactless  field  worker, 
%  dilatory  correspondent  at  headquarters,  or  a  surveyor  who 
seems  incapable  of  looking  beyond  the  interests  of  his  own 
organization,  may  hurt  the  cause  of  all.  The  moral  is  plain 
enough : 

The  development  of  this  tendency  [toward  a  general  com- 
munity attitude]  is  a  strong  reason  why  national  organizations 
should  consider  their  common  stake  in  local  communities.  If 
they  tend  to  stand  or  fall  together  with  respect  to  their  influ- 
ence upon  local  communities,  "they  may  profitably  consider  to- 
gether ways  and  means  of  making  all  local  contacts  effective. 
.  .  .  Certainly  this  consciousness  in  the  local  community  is  pro- 
ceeding much  more  rapidly  than  any  similar  consciousness  of 


Outcroppings 


1.  National  organizations  are  recognized  in  local 
communities    as    necessary    and    useful.     They    are 
responsible  for  a  substantial  part   of  the  success   of 
social  work  in  this  country. 

2.  The  visits  of  the  personnel  of  the  national,  state 
and  territorial  organizations  are  probably  the   most 
important   single   factor   in   determining  the   vitality 
of  the  national-local  relationship. 

3.  The   administrative  problems   of  different   na- 
tional   organizations   in    their  relationship   to    loMl 
agencies  are  more  alike  than  unlike. 

4.  There  is  a  feeling  in  some  local  communities' 
that  there  are  too  many  national  organizations  and 
that  too  many  national  headquarters  are  located  in 
New  York  City. 

5.  The  field  of   social  work   has   been    developed 
faster  than  the  supply  of  competent  workers.     Many 
of  the  difficulties  both  national  and  local  discovered 
in  this  study  are  traceable  to  the  dearth  of  competent 
personnel. 

6.  There  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  -part  of  na- 
tional organizations  to  limit  local  activities  to  their 
own  programs  without  ^taking  into  account  their  gen- 
eral community  relationships. 

7.  There   is  a  widespread  feeling  in  some  local 
communities  that   the   chief  interest  of   national  or- 
ganizations in  the  local  community  is  the  raising  of 
money  for  the  national  budget. 

8.  There  is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  many  local 
workers  that  some  national  organizations  do  not  pro- 
vide for  sufficient  participation   by  local  agencies  in 
the  affairs  of  the  national  organization. 

9.  Among  local  agencies  coordination  of  program 
and  work  is  proceeding  more  rapidly  than  is  true  of 
the  national  organizations. 

10.  In   some   of   the   larger   communities  national 
organizations  are  handicapped   in   rendering   needed 
service,  which  they  are  equipped  and  willing  to  render, 
by  an  attitude  of  local  self-sufficiency. 

.  II.  The  interests  and  activities  of  the  national  or- 
ganizations'are  becoming  so  interrelated  in  the  think- 
ing of  the  local  community  that  the  prestige  and 
influence  of  all  of  them  are  affected  by  the  work  and 
standing  of  each  one. 


their  common  stake  in  local  communities  on  the  part  of  tl 
national  organizations  themselves. 

In  theory,  an  organization  is  the  embodiment  of  a  pla 
for  social  change;  in  practice,  it  is  a  group  of  people,  c 
whose  leadership  qualities  the  community's  attitude  towai 
all  national  social  work  may  hinge.  The  quality  of  a 
agency's  personnel  is  the  cornerstone  of  its  success.  'Bi 
whether  for  staff  workers  or  for  local  boards  of  director 
little  has  been  done  collectively  or  consistently  to  secure  ne' 
personnel;  not  enough  has  been  done  to  train  it;  and  th 
problem  of  turnover  has  not  been  squarely  faced.  Traine 
workers  are  too  few;  yet  executive  ability  is  far  more  con 
mon  than  breadth  of  vision.  After  consulting  sever; 
hundred  local  workers,  the  staff  of  the  study  was  forced  t 
the  conclusion  that  "collectively  their  equipment  for  the  tas 
of  community  leadership  is  inadequate,"  and  this  without  i 
all  disparaging  their  technical  proficiency.  In  a  typical  ir 
stance  the  local  executives  appeared  to  test  the  communit 
"only  by  its  willingness  to  support  the  work  in  which  the 
are  individually  interested."  The  workers  "have  too  littl 
perspective  on  overlapping  of  programs  of  various  agencie: 
they  have  given  too  little  thought  to  uncovered  fields,  an 
only  occasionally  are  they  beginning  to  think  of  their  n 
sponsibility  to  the  whole  community." 

Budgets  and  Quotas 

National-local  relationships  reach  their  most  critical  phas 
in  the  problem  of  local  support  for  national  budgets.     Hei 
the  investigators  attempt   to  do  no  more  than   sketch  tl 
chaotic  condition  in  which  the  national  agencies  find  then 
selves  and  to  urge  a  more  comprehensive  study  of  this  topi 
Methods  of  securing  local  support  vary  widely:  there 
"little  indication  of  intelligent  planning  on  the  part  of  n; 
tionals"   in  arranging  them.     On  the  other  hand,  thoug 
they  "have  developed  no  policy  among  themselves  regardir 
financial  relations  to  communities,"  the  agencies  "find  then 
selves  facing  the  development  of  a  policy  on  the  part  of  tl 
communities  from  which  their  support  comes" — particular 
in   the  cities  which  have  central   financing.     These  citie 
moreover,  are  rapidly  growing  in  number:  when  the  fou 
teen  communities  were  picked  for  the  study  eight  had  ches 
or    federations;   since   then   three    more   communities   ha' 
adopted  this  plan. 

The  local  attitude  often  rests  upon  very  imperfect  know 
edge  of  the  situation:  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  th 
national  agencies  which,   as  the  report  indicates,   have  n 
always  succeeded  in  persuading  their  own  local  represent 
tives  of  the  value  of  the  services  they  offer,  should   fir 
difficulty   in   commending   themselves    to   community    che 
officers,  to  whom  in  such  cases  they  must  appear  merely  1 
suppliants  for  funds.    The  response  of  the  chests  varies  il 
the  way  from  arbitrary  and  inconsistent  limitations  on  if 
dependent  solicitation  by  the   agencies  in   question   to 
relatively  thoughtful  and  generous  basis  on  which  the  Clt 
land   Community  Fund   accepts  responsibility  for  natic 
agency  support.    In  any  case  "the  national  or  field  exccut 
approaches  the  local  situation  at  a  disadvantage,"  for,  as 
report  points  out: 

He  has  given  little  attention  to  the  national  problem  outs 
his  own  field.  The  local  people  are  already  thinking  in  broaui 
terms.  They  have  been  forced  to  look  at  social  agencies  as  . 
group.  This  is  particularly  true  of  chest  cities,  and  in  the! 
cities  national  organizations  have  an  opportunity  and  a  duty  I 
make  clear  to  local  people  the  kinds  of  service  they  furnij 
their  locals. 
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On  to  Sioux  Falls! 

Sioux  Falls,  &  D.,  has  a  population  of  about  25,OOO. 
Before  the  war  no  national  agency  had  made  intensive 
contact  with  it.  But  beginning  with  1917  the  fol- 
lowing agencies  entered  the  community: 

1917-  I.  American  Red  Cross  organized  chapter 

2.  Salvation  Army  organized  family  welfare 
and  religious  ivork 

1919-  3.  Y.  M.  C.  A.  began  campaign  for  $450,000 

building 

1920-  4.  American      Association      for      Organizing 

Family   Social   Work,  on  invitation,  made 
survey  and  established  family  welfare  society 

5.  National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  organized  a  branch 

6.  Child.  Welfare  League  of  America  admitted 
South  Dakota  Children's  Home  Society  to 
membership 

1921-  7.  Y.  W.  C.  A.  established  local  unit 

8.  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women  ap- 
pointed representative  to  organize  unit 

g.  National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations  received  one  of  local 
parent-teacher  associations  on  affiliated  mem- 
bership 

1922-10.  National  Tuberculosis  Association  sent 
representative  to  aid  in  consolidating  four 
groups  selling  Christmas  seals 

11.  American  Society  for  the  Control  of  Cancer 
organized  committee  of  physicians 

12.  National  Committee  on  Visiting   Teachers 
financed  a  visiting  teacher  for  city 

Ten  units  of  national  organizations  were  formed 
in  five  years.  In  1922  a  county  nurse  employed  for 
two  years  by  a  group  interested  in  tuberculosis  work 
was  released  for  lack  of  funds.  There  was  strong 
sentiment  in  favor  of  discontinuing  the  work  of  the 
County  Demonstration  Agent.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
had  to  float  a  bond  issue  to  complete  its  building  and 
had  no  money  for  equipment.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
was  having  a  difficult  time  since  there  was  another 
organization  in  the  same  field:  the  Woman's  Al- 
liance, ii'hich  had  for  twelve  years  maintained  a  board- 
ing home  for  girls  and  organized  educational  and  re- 
creational classes.  Although  eighteen  national  agen- 
cies were  in  touch  with  the  community  (including 
six  ivhich  had  made  slight  contacts  before  the  war) 
the  important  field  of  health  had  gone  practically  un- 
developed. In  the  present  situation  there  are  enough 
uncertainties  and  incongruities  to  suggest  that  the 
program  of  cultivation  might  more  profitably  have 
been  cooperative  instead  of  individualistic. 


Services  Rendered 

What  are  these  services?  Space  is  lacking  here  to  do 
lore  than  enumerate  those  most  commonly  found.  Field 
epresentatives  interpret  programs  and  stimulate  enthusiasm 
y  speechmaking ;  assist  in  community  surveys;  undertake 
pecial  studies;  occasionally  (but  too  infrequently)  furnish 
xpert  advice  on  building  or  campaign  projects;  conduct 
egional  conferences;  advise  in  local  difficulties.  Head- 
uarters  in  some  cases  maintain  supply  services,  sometimes 
jrnishing  standard  forms  and  printed  matter.  Some 


agencies  maintain  special  staffs  for  information  service, 
answering  queries  which  involve  research,  compiling  legis- 
lative or  statistical  material,  suggesting  book-lists,  and  the 
like.  Nearly  all  attempt,  through  educational  publicity,  to 
keep  workers  informed  about  experiments  and  new  develop- 
ments throughout  the  field  of  the  agency's  work. 

These  services  are  widely  appreciated,  though  certain  de- 
fects in  their  operation  are  frequently  recognized.  The 
greatest  difficulty  is  that  there  are  far  too  few  field  workers: 
•thirty-eight  out  of  the  forty-six  agencies  have  an  average  of 
only  two  apiece.  Even  within  these  narrow  limits  there  is 
too  much  turnover.  One  agency  had  four  field  representa- 
tives in  a  single  territory  in  the  space  of  two  years.  Many 
fail  to  convince  local  workers  of  their  grasp  on  fundamental 
problems.  In  spite  of  notable  successes  in  some  fields,  "the 
members  of  the  staff  feel  that  in  many  instances  in  the  four- 
teen communities  studied  the  close  relationship  between 
local  organizations  and  national  organizations  is  in  spite  of 
the  field  representatives  rather  than  because  of  them."  In 
particular  there  is  need  for  greater  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  field  agents  of  the  work  of  other  national  agencies  than 
their  own.  Without  this,  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  when 
they  are  called  upon,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  for  advice 
regarding  inter-agency  relationships. 

Common  Council  Needed 

"Local  communities  have  learned  that  there  must  be  rela- 
tionships between  local  agencies."  The  experience  of  Sioux 
Falls,  cited  in  the  accompanying  box,  is  an  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  need  for  relationship  between  national 
agencies — before  as  well  as  after  they  establish  local  con- 
tacts. There  are  many  local  problems  which  cannot  be 
handled  successfully  by  the  single  national  agency  most 
directly  concerned.  Take  the  matter  of  placing-out  service : 

In  one  of  the  cities  studied  there  are  thirty-two  child-caring 
institutions,  each  of  which  does  its  own  child-placing  when  it 
decides  that  any  is  needed.  In  addition,  there  are  three  separ- 
ately organized  child-placing  agencies.  Two  of  these  latter 
agencies  are  affiliated  with  the  same  national  organization,  but 
they  do  not  cooperate  locally  to  any  extent,  in  spite  of  the 
policy  of  the  national  organization.  Moreover,  most  of  the 
children's  institutions  have  not  adopted  modern  methods  of 
child  placing.  Here  is  a  situation  which  requires  a  considerable 
development  if  the  children's  agencies  are  to  serve  effectively 
the  other  organizations  of  the  community.  .  .  .  To  improve 
the  work  of  these  children's  agencies  should  be  the  concern  and 
requires  the  combined  influence  of  all  national  organizations  in 
the  casework  field. 

Mental  hygiene  offers  a  similar  problem.  Though  it  af- 
fects the  work  of  many  agencies,  adequate  facilities  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment  are  rare,  and  when  they  do  exist 
they  are  usually  under  the  auspices  of  a  single  agency  and 
their  use  is  limited.  "In  local  communities  the  social 
agencies  are  to  some  extent  giving  joint  consideration  to  this 
problem,  but  again  the  question  is  raised  whether  certain 
nationals  should  not  do  so  also." 

When  it  comes  to  the  overlapping  of  national  programs, 
it  is  again  the  local  community  which  has  taken  the  lead 
in  recognizing  the  problem,  and  sometimes  in  making  ex- 
periments to  meet  it.  To  quote: 

The  national  agencies  which  provide  programs  for  recrea- 
tional and  educational  activities  for  young  people  furnish  an 
illustration.  Theoretically  and  in  the  judgment  of  many  local 
executives  ...  the  programs  of  these  organizations  make  their 
appeal  to  different  groups  and  there  should  therefore  be  no 
duplication  or  overlapping  of  work.  Practically  as  worked  out 
in  the  communities  visited,  these  agencies  usually  recruit  from 
exactly  the  same  groups  of  boys  and  girls.  Even  more  notice- 
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able  than  this  competition  for  the  same  groups  is  the  fact  that 
a  large  part  of  the  field  of  recreation  for  young  people  is  left 
uncovered.  .  .  .  Several  recreational  and  educational  agencies 
are  concentrating  upon  the  ...  school  children  from  homes 
distinctly  above  the  poorer  class.  .  .  .  Judges  in  juvenile  courts, 
probation  officers,  workers  in  child  protective  agencies,  etc.,  said 
that  there  was  no  local  unit  of  a  national  agency  to  whom  they 
could  refer  the  children  who  came  to  their  attention.  Other 
social  workers  stated  that  the  children  who  were  leaving  school 
at  an  early  age  and  going  into  industry  were  not  being  reached 
by  any  national  organization  in  this  field. 

In  the  field  of  public  health  nursing,  the  multiplicity  of  pro- 
grams is  even  more  noticeable.  In  two  cities  where  the  number 
was  counted,  there  were  nine  different  sets  of  nurses  from 
various  agencies  visiting  in  family  homes.  .  .  .  Many  of  the 
nurses,  especially  those  with  national  affiliations,  are  conscious 
of  the  need  for  some  division  of  the  field  and  are  trying  to  make 
their  own  local  adjustments.  .  .  .  Two  supervising  nurses  in- 
terviewed .  .  .  suggested  that  the  national  agencies  interested 
in  health  come  together  for  conference  and  devise  a  plan  for  a 
real  division  of  the  field  of  public  health  nursing.  They  de- 
plored the  fact  that  in  so  many  parts  of  the  United  States  there 
are  no  trained  public  health  nurses  and  yet  in  the  larger  cities 
the  various  groups  "are  tramping  on  each  other's  toes"  .  .  . 

There  are  many  situations  in  which  local  agencies  find  them- 
selves unable  to  take  steps  in  the  direction  of  cooperation  be- 
cause no  policy  of  interrelationship  has  been  formulated  by  the 
national  organizations  concerned.  One  local  executive,  for 
example,  remarked,  "when  national  organizations  cannot  get 
together  to  work  out  cooperative  policies  it  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  locals  will  do  so."  We  found  in  several  cities 
the  local  units  of  two  organizations  wishing  to  work  out  a  form 
of  cooperation  which  they  were  unable  to  effect  because  the 
national  headquarters  of  one  of  them  refused  to  permit  it. 

Not  all  the  local  agencies,  of  course,  are  moving  toward 
cooperation.  "There  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  local  com- 
munities between  the  representatives  of  different  organiza- 
tions whose  interests  seem  to  compete.  This  feeling  is 
cordial  at  one  extreme  and  bitter  at  the  other."  But  councils 
of  social  agencies,  functional  groups,  and  informal  confer- 
ences of  various  sorts  in  many  cities  are  contributing  to  a 
common  understanding  of  the  common  problems.  Few  steps 
have  been  taken  toward  the  organization  of  similar  func- 
tional groups  of  national  agencies.  "iSuch  collective  think- 
ing as  has  been  done  as  to  the  implication  of  these  common 
interests  of  national  programs  has  been  done  chiefly  in  the 
local  communities." 

There  Must  Be  Solidarity 

The  success  of  a  national  agency  depends  on  "an  increas- 
ing degree  of  solidarity"  in  its  constituency.  That  consti- 
tuency includes  not  only  the  national  board  of  directors  and 
staff,  the  local  boards  and  staffs,  but  also  the  volunteer 
workers,  contributors,  and  those  sections  of  the  public  which 
are,  or  may  become,  interested  in  the  purpose  of  the  agency. 

A  cardinal  factor  in  promoting  solidarity  is  public  educa- 
tion. Here  the  chief  reliance  of  social  agencies  seems  to  be 
printed  publicity.  "However,"  the  investigators  report, 

national  publicity  material  secures  limited  local  attention  be- 
cause it  is  not  regarded  as  well  adapted  to  local  needs;  and 
local  publicity  material  tries  to  emphasize  those  aspects  of 
work  which  are  most  easily  understood,  although  these  are  not 
necessarily  the  most  important  in  the  national  movement.  These 
two  local  reactions  would  seem  to  stamp  the  present  use  of 
printed  material  for  educational  purposes  as  relatively  inef- 
fective in  building  a  national  constituency. 

Since  contacts  maintained  through  membership  have  been 
an  asset  to  national  and  local  organizations  in  promoting 
solidarity,  the  disappearance  of  individual  memberships  in 
many  community  chest  cities  is  a  difficult  problem.  Though 


there  is  a  greater  spread  of  interest  when  the  chest  enlists 
thousands  of  new  general  supporters,  many  local  agencies 
feel  that  the  loss  of  a  group  of  specific  constituents  is  so 
serious  that  the  chests  and  the  national  organizations  should 
be  thinking  seriously  of  developing  some  substitute  for  the 
old'  relationships. 

Board  members,  too,  must  be  educated.  The  chests  are 
proving  helpful  here,  for  the  men  and  women  who  are  called 
upon  to  present  the  work  of  their  several  agencies  convinc- 
ingly both  to  the  community  budget  committee  and  to  the 
wider  public  reached  by  the  chest  campaign  often  gain 
knowledge  for  themselves.  In  two  or  three  cities  visited 
individual  agencies  are  consciously  training  men  and  women 
for  service  as  directors;  one  agency  even  has  a  man  slated 
for  its  presidency,  and  is  grooming  him  through  a  planned 
sequence  of  responsibilities. 

In  this  problem  of  solidarity  the  administrative  relations 
between  national  and  local  are  a  critical  factor.    The  degre 
and  manner  of  control  exercised  by  headquarters  over  tri 
field  varies  widely;  the  spirit  of  national-local  relations 
affected  by  the  form  of  organization,  but  still  more  power 
fully  by  the  personal  equation  within  the  organization.    An 
agency  which  picks  members  of  its  national  board  from  a 
given  city  without  consulting  its  local  unit,  as  has  been  done 
more  than  once,  or  which  makes  appointments  to  its  field 
and  local  staff  ^in  an  arbitrary  way,  is  gravely  threatening 
its  own  solidarity. 

The  Desire  for  Democracy 

On  the  other  hand,  local  inhospitality  to  national  agencies 
is  often  a  bar  to  partnership.  This  may  be  due  to  section- 
alism, which  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  the  East  and  particularly 
to  New  York,  where  thirty-two  of  the  forty-six  agencies 
have  their  headquarters.  It  may  be  a  sense  of  local  self- 
sufficiency,  often  due  to  sheer  ignorance  of  the  services 
which  are  offered.  This  attitude  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  large  cities,  where  lack  of  vitality  in  national-local 
relationships  is  an  impressive  fact.  Greater  vitality  is  found, 
oddly,  at  both  extremes  of  the  scale  of  national  organiza- 
tion— among  the  agencies  with  the  most  highly  centralized 
national  administration,  and  among  those  which  have 
achieved  the  greatest  degree  of  democracy. 

It  is  the  latter  group,  however,  which  have  come  closest 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  Quoting  again: 

The  most  outstanding  aspect  of  the  spirit  of  national-local 
relationships  is  the  desire  formulated  with  varying  degrees  of 
clarity  and  cogency  on  the  part  of  local  personnel  for  a  more 
democratic  organization  of  national  movements.  .  .  .  Local 
executives  believe  that  a  national  movement  exists  only  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  local  communities.  The  local  organiza- 
tions, therefore,  believe  that  they  have  the  only  valid  experience 
out  of  which  policies,  programs  and  regulations  should  grow. 

Though  this  feeling  is  often  expressed  in  purely  general 
terms,  and  though  the  difficulty  of  working  out  a  democratic 
organization  is  recognized,  it  is  to  be  reckoned  with  every- 
where. Some  national  executives  recognize  and  regret  the 
fact  that  their  agencies  are  controlled  from  the  top  down; 
as  a  whole  this  feeling  on  the  part  of  local  communities  has 
not  been  fully  appreciated  by  the  people  at  headquarters. 

The  community  is  coming  of  age.  At  several  critical 
points  in  the  national-local  relationship  it  has  already  worked 
its  way  nearer  to  an  understanding  of  the  problems  involved 
than  the  national  agencies  have  done.  It  is  beginning  to 
reach  out  for  a  larger  share  of  responsibility  in  shaping  that 
relationship.  G.  S. 


Sea  Wash 

By  Lucille  Lippitt 


Boat  special!     Sails  at  eleven  o'clock! 

JUST  as  you  have  ironed  almost  to  the  end  of  a  stacfe 
of  soft  collars  and  you  are  secretly  or  audibly  enter- 
taining the  hope  of  being  able  to  perch  on  the  edge  of 
a  shelf  for  five   blissful  minutes,  in  comes  a  lot  of 
ragged,  uninteresting  boat  wash  and  the  call,  "Boat 
special !"     That  means  that  everything  else  in  the  laundry 
must  be  laid  aside. 

The  Argo  gets  many  boat  contracts.  When  star  liners 
come  into  port  they  send  the  laundry  of  all  their  crew  to  be 
done,  of  course,  before  the  boat  sails  out  at  a  certain  time. 
From  7  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  we  stand  at  our  mangles,  pressers  and 
boards,  and  grind  out  endless  piles  of  stained  old  shirts, 
greasy  collars  and  torn  handkerchiefs.  The  morning  passes 
quite  quickly  and  at  noon  I  eat  with  the  colored  girls  at  our 
ironing  boards.  It's  a  half  hour  of  bliss  and  we  are  grateful 
for  the  blocks  of  wood  we  use  as  chairs. 

The  topic  of  conversation  turns  to  feet.  I  have  found  it 
a  popular  subject  and  one  which  arouses  sympathetic  experi- 
ence on  the  part  of  every  employe  of  the  Argo. 

"  Land's  sake,"  Alberta  is  saying,  "  I  been  heah  a  whole 
month  and  my  feet  ache  and  swell  as  much  as  they  did  the 
first  week." 

Molly  Mooney  is  reassuring,  to  say  the  least :  "  Lord, 
chile,  I  done  been  heah  for  three  years,  an'  my  feet  ain't  no 
better  off'n  when  I  first  come.  Sometimes  when  I  goes  to 
bed  I  gits  a  feelin'  that  if  I  could  jest  lie  with  my  feet  on 
top  o'  the  footboard  all  night,  I'd  be  happy." 

Miss  Jennie,  one  of  the  older  white  women,  is  asking  how 
Annie  Melon  is. 

"What's  the  matter  with  her?"  I  inquire,  impolitely 
curious. 

"She  had  to  quit  two  weeks  ago.  Boss  came  up  to  hustle 
us  along  with  a  boat  order  that  was  due  for  four  o'clock. 
She  got  fussed,  shut  that  presser  over  there  down  on  her 
fingers,  smashed  the  finger  tips  and  tore  three  nails  off  by  the 
roots." 

A  sickening  wave  sweeps  over  me.  It  is  stiflingly  hot;  the 
heavy,  damp  atmosphere,  with  the  stench  of  steam  arising 
from  the  clothing  going  through  the  first  process,  carries 
with  it  the  strong  odor  of  perspiration,  and  that,  together 
with  the  semi-partitioned  toilets  and  the  calcium  chloride, 
makes  the  room  almost  intolerable.  The  engineer  tells  me 
that  in  surnmer  the  temperature  in  the  front  of  the  pressing 
room  where  we  are  working  is  usually  90,  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  room  nearer  the  wash-rooms  about  100  degrees.  It  makes 
me  even  hotter  to  think  about  it,  and  I  mop  the  perspiration 
from  my  neck  with  my  sleeve.  If  I  were  working  by  a  glass 
furnace  I  couldn't  be  wetter.  As  for  thirst,  I  drink  at  least 
a  gallon  and  a  half  of  ice  water  daily,  I  am  sure.  The  more 
I  drink,  the  more  I  sweat,  and  the  more  I  sweat,  the  more 
:salt  water  ttickles  down  my  face  and  on  my  lips,  and  the 
more  salt  water  I  taste,  the  thirstier  I  become. 

Sometimes  Miss  Jennie  asks  me  to  come  over  on  the 
mangle  side  to  eat  lunch  with  her.  She  tells  me  that  all 
finery  ironers  whether  they  stay  here  a  week  or  five  years 
?et  eight  dollars,  a  fixed  wage.  Piece-workers  on  the  pressers 


sometimes  get  as  high  as  twelve  dollars  if  they  work  desper- 
ately hard.  Mark-and-sorters  earn  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
dollars,  but  their  job  is  hard  to  learn ;  it  is  very  particular 
and  very  disagreeable  work,  for  you  must  handle  every  piece 
of  soiled  clothing  that  comes  in,  searching  for  previous  laun- 
dry marks  or  giving  it  a  new  one.  The  oldest  marker  at  the 
Argo  has  been  working  ten  years  at  the  same  job  and  she 
now  makes  fifteen  dollars.  The  manglers  draw  seven  dollars 
a  week. 

BETWEEN  the  boat  specials  we  turn  out  the  "family 
wash."  Everybody  dives  for  the  dainty  articles ;  that  is 
to  say,  dainty  by  comparison,  for  the  families  of  the  Port 
Street  neighborhood  aren't  blessed  with  the  luxuries  of  life. 
The  afternoon  drags  horribly.  I  have  periods  of  fatigue  and 
spurts  of  revived  energy.  At  times,  especially  the  last  three 
hours,  I  long  for  a  stool  or  even  a  table  to  lean  against.  This 
morning  I  sat  down  for  two  hours  in  open  defiance  of  the 
rules  and  customs  of  the  Argo.  Indeed,  the  other  girls  are 
terror-stricken  lest  I  be  caught  and  lest  the  stools,  which  are 
only  for  noon-hour  use,  be  taken  away  from  us.  But  this 
afternoon  I  haven't  the  heart  to  sit  again  when  I  know  that 
not  another  girl  in  the  laundry  dares  to  do  it.  And  so,  when 
five  o'clock  finally  comes,  I  crawl  back  to  my  room.  My 
output  for  today  is  205  men's  handkerchiefs;  183  soft  col- 
lars; 146.  v.  D.'s;  7  neckties;  3  nightgowns;  I  middy;  2 
ladies'  dresses;  4  sashes;  21  ladies'  handkerchiefs. 

The  following  day  I  draw  my  pay  envelope  for  five  days' 
work — $6.67!  In  other  words,  I  have  been  working  at  the 
rate  of  fourteen  cents  per  hour,  standing  from  7  A.M.  to 
5  P.M.  with  thirty  minutes  off  for  lunch. 

Shortly  before  five  o'clock  the  foreman  and  his  helpers 
rush  in  with  another  boat  special.  It  must  be  delivered 
before  1 1  P.M.  and  so  various  girls  are  asked  to  stay.  Eight 
women  are  willing  and  they  are  each  handed  a  quarter  with 
which  to  go  to  the  corner  restaurant  and  buy  their  supper. 
They  begin  the  night  work  at  5 130  and  they  stop  at  9 :3O. 
For  that  overtime  they  are  paid  eighty-five  cents. 

I  ask  Cora  and  others  why  so  many  are  willing  to  stay 
when  they  are  not  compelled  to. 

"  We.  can't  leave  them  go  until  tomorrow,"  they  say,  "  or 
we'd  be  breaking  the  boat  contract." 

They  take  their  responsibility  in  the  obligation  for  granted. 

The  harbor  in  Baltimore  is  crowded  close  with  freight 
liners  and  ocean-going  ships.  Down  the  bay  there  lies  a  boat 
from  Singapore,  and  one  from  Norway  and  one  from  Argen- 
tine. The  crowds  who  pass  on  the  excursion  steamers  for  a 
trip  down  to  Tolchester  Beach  or  to  Annapolis  gaze  envi- 
ously upon  these  awe-inspiring  hulks. 

But  the  carefree  excursionist  forgets  that  before  those 
great  ships  can  bid  farewell  to  the  harbor,  somewhere  in  a 
laundry  in  Baltimore  women  have  worked  almost  to  the 
point  of  sheer  exhaustion  or  even  long  over  the  legal  ten 
hours  of  Maryland,  that  sailors  may  be  clean. 

"  Boat  special !  Sails  at  eleven  o'clock,"  is  the  call  of  the 
sea  wash  to  women  in  port  laundries.  And  it  is  hard  here  to 
work  your  imagination  into  the  sense  of  the  romantic. 
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The  Black  Folk  Are  Coming  On 


WE  IN  AMERICA  are  seeing  the  third  phase 
of  a  three-hundred  year  long  race  migration — 
that  of, the  Negroes.    To  chart  it  is  reasonably 
easy;  to  determine  whether  it  is  desirable  may 
be  possible:  to  frustrate  it  is  difficult:  to  direct  and  control 
it  is  a  gigantic  and  imperative  task.     For  this  migration  is 
as  simple  and  as  intricate  as  any  other  great  mass  movement, 
and  its  effects  on  industry  are  incalculable. 

The  first  stage,  which  brought  the  Negroes  from  Africa, 
could  hardly  be  called  spontaneous.  Their  quick  spreading 
through  the  southern  states  with  the  extension  of  agriculture, 
particularly  of  cotton  growing,  was  not  altogether  voluntary 
either.  But  their  slow  difficult  dribbling  northward  into 
the  free  states  and  Canada  was  obviously  intentional  and 
premeditated. 

There  have  been  high  tides  and  slack  in  the  race  sweep. 
When  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  removed  one  barrier, 
there  was  a  quick  wave  straight  through  the  still  struggling 
armies  of  the  North  and  South.  With  the  end  of  the  Civil 
War  came  another  larger  wave  which,  though  it  did  not 
all  tend  northward,  produced  such  strong  interstate  cross 
currents  that  by  1880  sixteen  per  cent  of  our  Negro  pop- 
ulation— over  1,000,000  peo- 
ple— were  living  out  of  the 
state  they  had  been  born  in. 
During  the  following  thirty 
years  the  number  of  these 
migrants  was  increased  by 
240,000  more,  200,000  of 
whom  had  come  north.  For 
fifty  years  the  black  wave 
moved  slowly  enough  so  that 
the  problems  created  could  be 
met  and  wrestled  with  one  at 
a  time.  Work  and  homes  and 
schools  and  churches  could  be 
established  for  the  black  folks 
as  they  came  on. 

'But  twenty  years  ago,  a 
careful,  devoted,  efficient  and 
prolific  mother  insect  crossed 
the  Rio  Grande  from  Mexico, 
and  the  Negroes  were  caught 
in  the  path  of  one  of  the  most  successful  race  migrations  the 
world  has  ever  known — that  of  the  boll  weevil.  This  in- 
domitable bug  was  rather  ignored  at  first.  What  is  a 
beetle  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  that  man  should  be 
mindful  of  her?  Besides,  do  we  not  have  an  industrious 
Department  of  Agriculture  paid  to  wrestle  with  insect 
enemies  as  the  army  does  with  human  invaders?  Let  the 
Government  do  it !  And  so  the  weevil  came  on,  and  before 
her  ravages  the  blacks  began  to  move  in  earnest.  For  the 
boll  weevil  is  like  Attila's  horse,  and  where  her  hoof  has 
tred,  or  rather  where  her  eggs  have  laid,  the  cotton  crop 
is  destroyed. 


the  influenza  germ  to  the  English  spar- 
row, the  grapefruit  to  the  Jersey  cow,  successful 
forms  of  life  tend  perpetually  to  spread  and  migrate. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sparrow  and  the 
"flu,"  they  do  it  in  the  teeth  of  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  we  can  put  up;  again  only  the  most 
persistent  campaigns  for  pure-bred  sires,  and  Cal- 
ifornia orchards  give  us  enough  cream  and  grape 
fruit  to  go  around.  But  whether  the  migration 
is  voluntary  or  induced,  that  form  triumphs  which 
is  detachable  and  peripatetic.  Successful  human 
races  drift  before  hunger,  or  adverse  climatic 
changes,  or  disease,  or  persecution,  like  prairie  cat- 
tle before  a  storm;  and  as  the  herd  heads  toward 
the  water  holes  and  the  new  grass,  so  men  follow 
the  hope  of  gold  or  work,  land  and  freedom.  And 
whenever  they  migrate,  profound  changes — social, 
economic,  political — result. 


Now  the  Negro  in  the  sections  where  he  is  thickest  is  tb 
grower  of  cotton.     He  is  specialized  to  that  particular  jc 
and  the  job  has  been  left  in  the  stage  where  he,  withoul 
any  advance  in  skill  or  knowledge,  can  do  it.     The  whit 
man  raises  cotton  vicariously ;  it  is  the  black  man  who  is 
the  fields,  and  his  living  conditions,  his  wages  and  his  educa 
tion  are  all  equally  low.     For  why,  with  so  many  "hand 
needing  work,  should   the   planter  install  expensive  labor 
saving  machinery?    The  plow  and  the  mule  to  plant, 
enough  black  fingers  to  pick  were  all  that  was  necessar 
As  late  as  1917  Negro  farm  hands  were  paid  from  40  cent 
to  $1.00  a  day  with  the  average  at  about  75  cents.     How 
could  the  planter  pay  more  when   he  had   to  "carry"  his 
farm  hands  from  one  cotton  crop  to  the  next  and  see  that 
they   had    food    between    seasons'?      Through    about    three 
seasons  of  boll   weevil   ravages   the   planters  were  able   to 
"carry"  their  workers.    Then  the  southern  banks  began  to 
curtail  credit  on  the  prospects  of  a  cotton  crop  which  the 
unsubdueable,  uncheckable  mother  weevil  seemed  certain  to 
destroy.     Farming  had  to  be  reorganized  behind  her  with 
more  diversified  crops,  especially  corn,  and  with  live  stock 
instead  of  cotton  as  the  main  dependence. 

Now  the   Negro  is  not  a 
good    general    farmer.      It    is 
true  that  he  is  being  trained 
to   modern    farming    through 
the    public    schools,    through 
the  large   and   effective  work 
of    the     farm    demonstration 
agents,     through    corn    clubs 
and    pig    clubs    and    tomato 
clubs,     through     agricultural 
fairs    and   contests — true   also 
that  there  are  many  many  in- 
stances   where    he    has    made 
splendidly    good    during    the 
last  ten  years.     But  the  fact] 
remains  that  the  great  mass  of  i 
the    Negroes    have    not    been] 
trained    for    general    fanning  j 
and  do  not  like  it.    They  are! 

notoriously     unsuccessful      at  ^ 

raising  corn.    As  the  report  of  t] 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  says: 

As  a  farmer,  the  Negro  has  known  how  to  raise  only  one  j 
crop  and  that  under  definitely  prescribed  conditions.  .  .  .     TheJ 
Negroes  were  fully  and  profitably  employed  during  the  cotton  j 
planting   and    picking   seasons,    but   were   without   employment  j 
during   the  other   months.  .   .   .     Diversified    farming   requires 
labor  in  every  month  of  the  year.  .  .  .    They  have  never  been 
skilled   in   stock   raising,   the   growing  of  grain  crops,   peanuts 
and  forage  crops.     They  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  prepare  the 
ground  for  grain  crops,  how  to  plant  and  cultivate  them   and 
how  to  harvest  them.     Everywhere  in  the  black  belt  the  remark 
was    heard    that    the    Negro    renter    "likes    to    plant    cotton.") 
He  is  skeptical  of  corn,  velvet  beans,  pe?nuts  and  hay. 
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And  even  if  the  Negro  had  liked  diversified  farming  and 
lad  done  it  well,  not  over  70  per  cent  of  the  cotton  farmers 
i,vould  be  needed  under  the  new  system,  so  that  through  the 
hampant  maternal  instinct  of  the  weevil,  thirty  out  of  every 
hundred  Negro  farmers  were  out  of  a  job.  Then,  pushed 
•>y  hunger,  they  began  to  move.  The  foot-loose  first.  The 
i'oung  men  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five  wandered 
Itway  in  search  of  something  to  do,  and  since  the  only  un- 
appropriated work  was  in  the  towns,  they  went  there,  usual- 
y  as  unskilled  laborers. 

To  those  who  were  left  to  struggle  with  the  problems  of 
he  new  farming  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  came  a 
urther  push — the  distructive  storms  and  floods  of  the  sum- 
ner  of  1916  which  swept  away  their  hope  not  only  of  money 
'Ut  of  food.  Some  communities  tried  to  provide  employ- 
lent  for  them.  Work  was  begun  on  the  public  roads, 
umber  companies  at  various  points  attempted  to  increase 
heir  capacity  but  found  that  the  railroads  were  not  prepared 

0  furnish  extra  cars  so  that  they  could  ship  their  product. 
Charity  was  exhausted   and  the  exodus  toward  the  towns 
egan  in  earnest. 

The  Advance  Guard 

And  just  as  the  hunger  pinch  began  to  be  felt,  the  demand 
or  laborers  in  the  mines  and  factories  which  supplied  Europe 
uring  the  war,  swelled  to  insistence.  Labor  agents  from 
he  North  went  into  the  southern  industrial  centers  and 
x>k  at  first  anybody  who  could  be  persuaded  to  leave,  with- 
ut  much  care  as  to  whether  they  would  be  employable  in 
ie  North  or  not.  In  effect  they  backed  their  cars  into  the 
jwns  and  took  away  all  who  would  get  aboard.  But  at 
ic  same  time  that  the  labor  agents  were  active,  the  skilled 
workers  in  the  industrial  centers  of  the  South  were  leaving 
)r  the  North  on  their  own  initiative  and  paying  their  own 
fay  in  pursuit  of  the  high  wages  of  the  war-time  boom. 

What  happened  around  Birmingham,  Alabama,  seems  to 
e  typical  of  the  whole  region.  According  to  the  Depart- 
icnt  of  Labor  the  report  of  the  ticket  agents  show  that 
rom  the  first  of  April  1916  to  the  first  of  May  1917, 
2,731  persons  left  the  Birmingham  district  over  a  single 
>ad,  practically  all  of  whom  were  Negro  laborers: 

From  the  points  of  destination  (the  report  continues)  Jt 
ill  be  seen  that  the  great  majority  were  coal  miners  leaving 
le  Birmingham  district  for  the  coal  fields  of  Kentucky,  West 
irginia,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania.  This  number  does  not 
iclude  those  who  have  gone  over  the  three  remaining  railroads 
inning  north  from  Birmingham.  Probably  more  have  gone 
set  one  of  these  roads  than  over  the  road  from  which  the 
wve  figures  are  quoted.  Likewise  it  does  not  include  the 
:0vement  to  Detroit,  Mich.;  Chicago,  East  St.  Louis  and 
:her  points  in  Illinois,  and  points  in  Ohio,  New  York  and 
ennsylvania. 

To  fill  this  vacuum  left  in  the  Birmingham  district, 
fegroes  have  come  not  only  from  the  black  belt  counties 
ut  from  all  sections  of  the  state.  They  have  also  come 
•om  Meridian  and  other  points  in  east  Mississippi,  as  well 

1  from  the  southwestern  part  of  Georgia  and  the  western 
de   of    Florida.      From    this    territory    Negroes    sjteadily 
ime  into  the  district  to  take  the  places  of  those  leaving,  and 
'>  they  in  turn  followed  their  predecessors,  others  succeeded 
iem.     From  a  single  town,  Selma,  Alabama,  in  the  black 
;lt,  which  had  in   1910  a  population  of   13,649,  between 

'.ugust  1916  and  June  1917,  12,037  tickets  we're  purchased 
;>  the  Birmingham  district.  Now  this  means  that  the  "boll 
:  reevil"  Negroes,  as  they  are  called,  have  left  their  farms 
f  >r  the  nearest  town  hunting  for  work !  That,  not  finding 


it,  they  have  drifted  to  Selma,  the  county  seat,  which  being 
unable  to  furnish  them  work,  shifted  them  to  the  Birming- 
ham district,  called  the  "Southern  Pittsburgh,"  to  fill  the 
vacant  places  of  the  men  of  the  earlier  migration.  Here 
they  usually  stayed  long  enough  to  acquire  a  little  skill  either 
as  miners  or  as  industrial  workers,  and  then  moved  on 
to  the  non-union  coal  fields,  the  steel  works,  or  the  machine 
shops.  This  was  a  typical  "boll  weevil  Negro's  progress" 
under  the  war  demand. 

But  as  the  demand  for  labor  increased,  the  length  of  the 
"progress"  decreased  in  proportion.  Such  trains  as  those 
which  hurried  up  from  Selma  dropped  only  a  few  of  their 
passengers  at  Birmingham,  and  rushed  the  whole  unskilled 
lot  out  of  the  state.  The  South,  at  last  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  its  cheap  labor  supply  vanishing  away,  suppressed  the 
labor  agents,  but  it  was  too  late.  Those  who  had  gone 
before  had  made  good  wages,  and  word  went  back  that  there 
was  more  work  at  the  same  rates.  It  did  not  matter  that 
many  of  them  could  not  read  or  write ;  the  mysterious  "grape 
vine  telegraph"  was  at  work,  and  the  blacks  continued  to 
go.  There  were  cases  where  the  alarmed  southerners  used 
force  to  keep  them.  Negroes  caught  at  the  railway  stations 
were  arrested,  others  boarding  a  train  had  their  tickets 
snatched  away  and  destroyed.  Stories  of  the  hatred  of  the 
northerners  for  the  Negroes,  the  way  coffin-makers  were 
working  nights  to  care  for  the  Negroes  who  died  of  the  aw- 
ful northern  winters,  of  darkies  walking  the  streets  of  north- 
ern towns  begging  in  vain  to  be  allowed  to  go  back  to  Dixie 
— all  these  were  in  the  air.  But  the  boll  weevil  continued 
to  push  them,  and  the  grape  vine  telegraph  to  pull,  and  the 
blacks  were  moving  on. 

How  many  came  north  during  this  wave  of  the  mig- 
ration we  do  not  know.  The  census  shows  a  gain  of  44 
per  cent  in  the  colored  population  of  the  North  against  a 
i  l/o  per  cent  gain  in  the  South  for  the  ten  year  period  ending 
in  1920.  Probably  there  were  between  three  and  four 
hundred  thousand,  most  of  whom  came  between  1916  and 
the  end  of  the  decade. 

With  the  armistice  and  the  business  depression,  the  mig- 
ration slackened,  but  it  by  no  means  ceased.  The  boll  weevil 
kept  busy,  the  tradition  of  prosperity  in  the  North  was  es- 
tablished, the  way  was  open,  the  Negroes  continued  to  move. 
And  even  without  the  economic  incentive,  those  social 
causes  which  had  always  tended  to  send  the  Negro  out  of 
the  South  had  a  chance  now  to  be  effective.  Carl  Sandburg 
quotes  the  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Urban  League  as  saying : 

Every  time  a  lynching  takes  place  in  a  community  down 
south  you  can  depend  on  it  that  colored  people  from  that  com- 
munity will  arriye  in  Chicago  inside  of  two  weeks.  We  have 
seen  it  happen  so  often  that  now  whenever  we  read  newspaper 
dispatches  of  a  public  hanging  or  burning  in  Texas  or  a  Mis- 
sissippi town  we  get  ready  to  extend  greetings  to  people  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  scene  of  lynching. 

"'Eleven  persons  joined  our  church  the  other  Sunday  and 
they  were  all  from  Vicksburg,  where  there  had  been  a  lynch- 
ing a  few  weeks  before,"  said  Dr.  L.  K.  Williams,  colored 
pastor  of  the  largest  protestant  church  in  North  America. 

Perhaps  the  inadequacy  of  the  Negro  schools,  the  "Jim 
Crow  car,"  the  inability  to  vote,  seem  more  serious  to  the 
educated  Negro  of  the  North  than  to  the  illiterate 
Negro  from  the  cotton  fields,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
there  are  more  and  more  of  these  educated  Negroes  every 
year. 

It  was  during  the  business  depression  that  the  people  of 
the  North  really  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  blacks  are 
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coming  on.  While  the  demand  for  labor  was  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  there  was  no  economic  rivalry  between  the  races, 
they  ignored  the  migration.  When  it  was  over,  and  some- 
body had  to  go  without  work,  the  white  workmen  of  the 
North  sometimes  resented  rinding  themselves  among  the 
half-million  idle.  At  the  same  time  came  the  drive  among 
employers  for  the  open  shop,  and  the  steel  strike  and  later 
the  coal  strike,  and  the  railway  shopmen's  strike,  and  the 
horrid  fact  was  made  evident  that  though  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  Negro  locals  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  the  Negro  is  largely  ununionized.  White 
labor  became  panic-stricken  at  the  fact  that  the  black  was 
coming  on,  and  there  were  race  riots  in  East  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  and  menacing  stirrings  everywhere. 

The  Tidal  Wave 

And  then  like  the  hero  in  a  play,  Prosperity  was  upon  us 
again.  There  was  work  for  everybody.  The  war  boom  was 
nothing  to  it !  The  migration  swelled  to  a  tidal  wave.  Not 
merely  the  foot-loose  men  now,  nor  the  skilled  workers. 
Whole  families  with  their  bags  and  bundles  hurrying  out 
of  the  South,  not  only  to  the  North,  but  to  the  newly  dis- 
covered oil  fields  of  the  Southwest,  to  the  romance  of  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  unknown  chances  of  the  Northwest.  Every 
cause  for  migration  acted  upon  them  at  once — the  ever- 
present  push  of  the  advancing  boll  weevil,  the  continued 
low  wages,  discrimination  against  them  in  the  courts,  at 
the  polls  and  in  the  schools,  lynchings  and  Jim  Crow  cars; 
and  on  the  other  hand  such  wages  as  never  were  before, 
more  of  even-handed  justice,  the  same  schools  the  white 
men  have,  the  ballot — everything!  And  above  all  the  habit 
of  going  North,  a  thing  no  longer  new  and  strange  but  what 
their  friends  and  neighbors  had  done  and  succeeded  at!  As 
never  before  the  blacks  are  coming  on ! 

How  fast  they  are  coming  we  do  not  know  for  we  are 
out  of  the  realm  of  statistics  and  into  that  of  conjecture. 
"Opportunity,"  a  Negro  publication,  gives  the  following 
facts  in  its  June  issue: 

Migration  of  more  than  5,000  unskilled  Negro  laborers  from 
North  Carolina  during  May  has  necessitated  the  shutting  down 


of  more  than  50  highway  construction  projects.  .  .  .  The  Negr 
exodus  from  Tennessee  with  the  opening  of  spring  is  takin 
on  serious  proportions.  ...  It  is  reported  that  552  Negroe 
passed  through  Cincinnati  in  one  day.  Thrfee  hundred  Negroe 
passed  through  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in  one  afternoon  en  roul 
for  Chicago.  .  .  .  Fifty  Negroes  boarded  an  Illinois  Centrj 
train  at  the  Poplar  Street  station  in  Memphis  in  one  parr 
and  the  same  train  carried  three  carloads  from  points  souti 

A  special  survey  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ind 
cates  that  32,000  Negro  farm  hands  have  moved  north  froi 
Georgia,  22,750  from  South  Carolina,  15,000  from  Arkanss 
and  4,500  from  Louisiana  during  the  past  year. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  June  19  prints  a  di; 
patch  from  Clemeon  College  to  the  effect  that  50,OO 
Negroes  have  left  South  Carolina  since  the  first  of  Noven 
her;  that  9,234  one-horse  farms  have  been  abandoned,  an 
that  14,722  acres  planted  to  cotton  and  4,600  acres  plante 
to  corn  have  been  abandoned  since  the  last  of  March. 

Word  comes  from  other  places  that  the  migration  hz 
the  natwre  of  a  flight.  The  Negroes  leave  between  tw 
days,  abandoning  most  of  their  household  goods,  their  crop: 
even  their  livestock. 

Walter  White,  assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Assoch; 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  the  Colored  People,  writes  t 
The  Survey  under  the  date  of  June  20: 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  migrants,  definite  informatio 
cannot  be  secured.  Any  figures  that  are  given  must  be  et 
timates.  Varying  figures  have  been  given,  but  the  closest  ap 
proach  to  accuracy  indicates  that  approximately  300,00 
Negroes  have  migrated  since  January  i,  1923.  There  is  prac 
tically  no  counter  migration. 

The  blacks  are  coming  on! 

One  seventh  of  the  working  people  of  the  country  ar 
said  to  be  colored.  When  they  shift  about  things  are  bouni 
to  rock.1  Already  the  economic  balance  has  been  upset  ii 
both  the  North  and  South. 

The  migrants  have  left  behind  them  an  unadjusted  agri 
culture — lands  unfilled,  crops  unharvested,  a  new  kind 
fanning  striving  to  establish  itself  without  enough  laborer 
to   do   it.      Labor-saving  machinery    is    being   brought 
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|  Rumor  has  it  that  a  satisfactory  cotton  picker  is  at  last  in- 
dented.    The  poor  white,   freed   from  Negro  competition, 
:an  have  his  chance  on  the  land  if  he  wants  it,  which  seems 
doubtful  since  he  too  has  found  the  factory.     More  than  a 
/ear  ago   a  movement  was   set   on   foot    to   induce   white 
:armers  from  the  North  and  West  to  come  south,  a  conti- 
mation  of  that  part  of  the  western  migration  of  the  last 
:entury  which  turned  south  at  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
arted  east  again  in  a  great  whorl.     The  country  is  set  on 
owning   the   ubiquitous    weevil    even    if    the   planting    of 
tton  must  be  forbidden  for  a  year.    By  persuasion  or  sub- 
itution  the  white  land  owner  must  find  ways  to  work  his 
and,  for  the  Negro  is  free  to  go  and  the  fancy  is  on  him. 
Industrially  the  North  is  receiving  the  Negro  gracefully; 
daily  it  is  not.     There  is  work  for  him  to  do,  plenty  of 
e  Negro  quarter  is  already  a  powerful  political  force  used 
indly.     Politicians  of  other  cities  say  that  the  Negro  vote 
ust  be  considered.     How?     In  the  North  there  is,  prac- 
cally  everywhere,  compulsory  education.    The  graded  city 
bools  seem  dangerously  unelastic  before  the  needs  of  the 
alf-grown  illiterate  sons  and  daughters  of  illiterate  parents, 
that's  to  be  done  about  them?     How  about  the  Negro's 
lations  with  organized   labor?     While  he  was  an   agri- 
Itural  worker  this  question  did  not  come  up.     If  he  had 
jne  to  the  northern  farms  instead  of  to  the  cities  it  could 
ave  waited  a  long  time  for  solution,  or  if  he  had  remained 
i  independent  craftsman  in   a  small  place,  or  in  any  of 
ose  occupations  listed  by  the  census  as  "domestic  and  per- 
nal  service."     But  he  is  crowding  into  mining  and  trans- 
rtation  and  manufactures — occupations  which   the  trade 
nions  are  striving  to  control.    In  spite  of  official  pronounce- 
ents  the  unions  have  never  seemed  anxious  to  include  him, 
or  he  to  be  included.     Will  he  join? 

A  Forecast 

In  spite  of  the  discomfort  due  to  this  migration  it  is 
obably  a  good  thing,  both  for  the  old  agricultural  order 
the  South  and  for  the  newer  industrial  order  in  the 
orth.  If  the  black  man  makes  good  in  industry  as  he 
•ems  to  be  doing,  the  problem  of  an  increasing  output  to 
eet  a  world  demand  is  solved  for  a  long  time.  If  he  weeds 
mself  and  his  slipshod  methods  out  of  the  rich  lands  of 
e  South,  there  is  a  chance  for  scientific  farming,  machine 
jriculture,  and  an  increased  yield.  For  the  Negro  is  but 
poor  farmer  while  he  bids  fair  to  become  a  pretty  good 
echanic.  It  is  quite  possible  that  his  ultimate  place  is  in 
e  cities  while  a  comparatively  infrequent  white  man  with 
uch  machinery  takes  his  place  in  the  fields. 
And  this  migration  is  undoubtedly  a  great  help  in  the 
lution  of  our  difficult  race  problem,  which  it  lifts  from  a 
ctional  difficulty  that  may  be  ignored,  to  a  national  ques- 
on  that  must  be  dealt  with.  In  an  earlier  stage  of  civili- 
ttion  such  migrations  as  this  were  left  to  adjust  them- 
Ives,  and  the  individual  units  in  the  process  were  fitted 
to  their  new  places  by  the  abrasive  action  of  suffering, 
inflict  or  forcible  elimination.  But  if  we  really  have  got 
lywhere  with  civilization  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  us  to 
iss  beyond  the  old  laissez  faire  stage  and  effect  this  neces- 
ry  social  adjustment  consciously,  humanely  and  quickly; 
stead  of  by  the  old  brutal  process  of  social  trial  and  error, 
or  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  the  adjustment  to  this 
reat  race  migration  shall  be  made  or  not.  No  one  h?.s  any 
loice  as  to  that,  it  must  be  done.  The  question  is  merely 
hether  we  shall  forehandedly  prepare  to  do  it  effectively 


and  well,  or  go  through  the  long  suffering  of  letting  it  do 
it,  but  no  place  for  him  to  live.  The  city  housing  problem, 
acute  everywhere  since  the  war,  is  aggravated  to  bitterness 
where  he  is  concerned.  And  the  blacks  are  coming  on! 
Politically  the  North  is  unprepared  for  him.  He  is  a  poten- 
tial political  power  without  political  experience  because  in 
the  South  he  has  never  been  allowed  to  vote.  In  Chicago 
itself. 

For  driven  by  the  weevil  and  pulled  by  opportunity,  the 
blacks  are  coming  on! 

MARTHA  BENSLEY  BRUERE 

Vacations  with  Pay 

TO  the  office  worker,  summer  means  a  vacation  of  two 
weeks  or  so,  a  chance  to  get  out  of  the  city,  to  forget 
the  job  and  be  a  -different  person.  But  to  the  girl  who  works 
in  the  average  factory,  it  means  the  same  monotonous  routine, 
while  the  mercury  climbs  up  and  over  the  peak. 

If  the  factory  girl  gets  out  of  the  endless  round  at  all, 
it  is  usually  by  arranging  with  the  foreman  to  take  a  week 
off  at  her  own  expense — for  the  girl  earning  $10  or  $12 
a  week  this  probably  means  staying  at  home,  helping  with 
the  cooking  and  sewing,  and  occasionally  going  to  the  movies. 

Until  recently  the  employer  justified  this  discrimination  by 
saying  that  his  office  employes  were  not  paid  for  overtime 
work  while  the  factory  force  was.  But  progressive  employers 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  vacations  are  something  quite 
apart  from  pay,  and  that  to  grant  paid  vacations  is  not  only 
popular  with  their  employes,  but  that  it  decreases  labor 
turnover  and  makes  for  efficiency  and  industrial  good  will. 

For  more  than  thirty  years  Carter's  Ink  Company  of 
Cambridge  has  given  a  week's  paid  vacation  to  all  factory 
workers  who  have  been  in  their  employ  a  year.  But  this 
is  exceptional.  Only  during  the  past  few  years,  however, 
the  retail  stores  have  begun  to  give  vacations  with  pay  to 
their  sales  force.  The  American  Railway  Express  Com- 
pany, the  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  a  number  of  street 
railway  companies  have  considered  it  sound  practice  to  grant 
vacations  with  pay  to  all  their  employes  regardless  of  the 
nature  of  their  work.  In  April,  1916,  Congress  granted 
a  thirty-day  vacation  with  pay  to  every  employe,  both  shop 
and  office,  of  the  arsenals  of  the  United  States  Government 
who  had  served  twelve  consecutive  months,  and  this  has 
become  the  standard  vacation  for  all  government  employes. 

Apparently  these  vacations  are  a  good  thing — how  are 
they  managed?  On  what  basis  are  they  granted?  What 
is  the  best  experience  for  other  employers  to  follow?  The 
Consumers'  League  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  has  been  trying 
to  find  out.  With  the  cooperation  of  a  Philadelphia  manu- 
facturer particularly  interested  in  the  vacation  question,  it 
sent  out  questionnaires  to  manufacturers  throughout  the 
country.  Returns  from  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  of  these 
manufacturers  show  that  forty-nine  of  them  are  granting 
vacations  with  pay  to  their  factory  employes.  There  appears 
little  uniformity  in  the  details  of  vacation  provision. 

The  first  firms  to  introduce  paid  vacations  were  primarily 
interested  in  reducing  either  labor  turnover,  or  absences  and 
tardiness.  They  give  for  the  most  part  graduated  vacations. 
Almost  every  firm  has  its  individual  scheme.  Two  con- 
cerns give  two  days  paid  vacation  for  each  year  of  service  up 
to  six  years.  Five  concerns  give  one  week's  vacation  for 
one  year's  service,  and  increase  the  vacation  with  the  years 
of  service.  A  paper  mill  for  the  past  four  years  has  granted 
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vacations  to  all  workers  at  the  same  terms  regardless  of 
position.  But  until  a  girl  has  worked  there  three  years  she 
gets  no  vacation  at  all.  The  fourth  year  she  is  given  three 
days  vacation — for  every  additional  year  of  service  there  is 
another  vacation  day  until  she  has  served  six  years  when 
the  vacation  remains  a  week  long.  When  she  has  served 
ten  years  it  jumps  to  two  weeks  and  there  it  stays.  Even 
this  rather  illogical  arrangement  does  tend  to  reduce  labor 
turnover,  for  while  in  1921  only  35  per  cent  of  the  force 
had  been  there  long  enough  to  get  any  vacation  at  all  in 
1922  this  proportion  had  risen  to  43  per  cent  and  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  60  per  cent  will  have  vacation  in  1923. 

Another  method  of  reducing  labor  turnover,  one  less  fre- 
quently used,  takes  the  form  of  a  bonus  for  returning  to 
work  after  the  vacation,  rather  than  a  reward  for  past 
length  of  service.  The  firms  using  this  plan  close  down  for 
two  weeks  in  the  summer.  Operators  in  the  employ  of  the 
concerns  for  a  minimum  of  three  months  who  take  their 
vacation  during  the  factory  summer  shut-down,  and  who 
are  still  on  the  payroll  when  it  reopens,  receive  one  extra 
week's  pay  six  days  later. 

A  paper  box  factory  gives  one  week's  vacation  with  pay 
to  all  who  have  not  lost  more  than  eighty  hours  during  the 
year  for  reasons  other  than  sickness.  A  textile  mill  gives 
one  week's  vacation  with  full  pay  to  employes  with  perfect 
attendance  for  the  six  months  following  May  1st,  and  one 
week's  vacation  with  90  per  cent  pay  to  employes  who  have 
not  lost  more  than  six  days  time  in  the  six  months  period. 

A  clothing  manufacturer  gives  one  hour's  pay  for  every 
week  of  perfect  attendance  after  the  first  six  weeks  of  em- 
ployment. Of  the  five  hundred  and  fifty  operatives  with  a 
year  or  more  of  service  in  1921,  about  two-fifths  had  a  per- 
fect attendance  record,  and  thus  earned  the  maximum  bonus. 
Many  others  missed  only  one  week's  bonus. 

The  vacation  club  is  not  only  a  scheme  of  paying  for 
vacations  but  also  a  method  of  stimulating  thrift.  Indirectly 
it  may  serve  to  decrease  turnover — an  employe  who  had 
contributed  for  eight  months  to  a  vacation  club  would  be 
likely  to  complete  the  year  to  get  the  firm's  contribution. 
Although  it  is  a  voluntary  scheme,  90  per  cent  of  the  em- 
ployes of  one  firm  took  part  in  the  following  plan: 

Hourly  Wage  up  Saved  per  Saved  per  Company 

CLASS     to  and  including  half  month  year  contribution 

$  .20  $  .50  $11.00  $  9.00 

•27/^  -75  16.50  12.00 

.35  i.oo  22.00  15.00 

D          above     .35  1.25  27.50  18.00 


But  the  plan  used  by  the  greatest  number  of  firms  is  the 
flat-time  vacation.  Eighteen  concerns  have  this  plan  in 
operation.  Ten  firms  give  one  week's  paid  vacation  for  less 
than  one  year's  service.  And  three  concerns  give  from  ten 
days  to  two  weeks'  paid  vacation  for  one  year's  service. 
Five  concerns  give  one  week's  paid  vacation  for  five  year's 
service.  One  of  these  firms  is  planning  to  shorten  this  to 
three  years. 

The  forty-nine  employers  who  give  their  factory  workers 
vacations  with  pay  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  sound  industrial 
practice,  that  it  is  an  investment  yielding  returns  in  both 
health  and  loyalty,  that  it  need  not  interfere  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  plant.  Simple  justice  to  workers  in  repetitive 
operations  should  entitle  them  to  the  vacation  period  that 
is  granted  to  office  workers,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
engaged  in  more  varied,  interesting  and  often  more  remu- 
nerative tasks.  GRACE  PUGH 


Apprenticeship  in  France 

BEFORE  the  war  labor  was  plentiful  and  qualified  labo 
comparatively  cheap  in  France,  so  that  there  was  litd 
need  of  organizing  apprenticeship.  There  were  free  pro 
fessional  schools  in  almost  every  industrial  center,  but  on! 
families  with  a  competence  could  face  the  expense  of  mail 
taining  their  children  in  them.  The  tendency  was  to  trai 
foremen  rather  than  workmen.  Children  who  wanted  t 
learn  a  trade  had  to  enter  a  shop  as  helpers  and  pick  u 
their  knowledge  by  looking  at  the  operatives.  la  a  fe1 
shops  they  were  better  taught;  but  they  had  to  pay  a  fi 
the  first  year  and  go  without  wages  the  next  two  years. 

The  war  has  changed  all  that.  With  regard  to  th 
supply  of  hand  labor,  France  finds  herself  now  practical] 
in  the  same  situation  as  America  and  new  measures  had  t 
be  devised.  Employers  in  every  line  of  trade  have  joine 
in  syndicates  in  industrial  cities  with  a  view  to  organizin 
apprenticeship  and  the  various  syndicates  united  in  wh; 
was  called  Chambers  of  Trades,  which  are  now  regulate 
by  law.  These  chambers  (like  the  chambers  of  commerce 
have  a  right  to  levy  a  tax  from  employers  in  proportion  \ 
the  importance  of  the  working  force  in  each  plant,  an 
apprentice-schools  were  started  in  the  plants  best  equippe 
for  the  purpose,  expense  being  met  out  of  the  common  fum 

In  large  cities  like  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Limoges,  Lille,  etc 
the  apprentice  courses  are  connected  with  an  organizatic 
for  vocational  guidance  developed  in  the  public  schools.  Tl 
scheme  was  first  initiated  at  Bordeaux  by  M.  Mauvezii 
an  engineer  and  pedagogue.  His  graph  of  a  complete  li 
of  the  trades  practised  in  the  region,  in  the  shape  of  a  "rose 
(Rose  des  Metiers),  his  statistics  concerning  the  local  wan 
of  the  trades,  his  conferences  with  the  masters  of  the  publ 
schools,  his  system  of  professional  examinations,  his  pn 
fessional  competitions  among  apprentices,  his  programs  f< 
the  courses  and  arrangement  of  time  of  work  and  time  ( 
study,  his  scale  of  progressive  wages  (beginning  with  a  sma 
compensation  from:  the  very  outset)  have  served  as  mod* 
for  most  of  the  newer  chambers  of  trades.  The  principl 
of  the  institution,  the  results  and  the  improvements  coi 
stantly  introduced  are  recorded  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Chan 
bre  de  Metiers  de  la  Gironde,  published  monthly  (Bordeau: 
57  Rue  des  Trois  Conils). 

A  typical  contract  contains  the  following  clauses: 

The  child  shall  receive  tuition  and  training  for  three  yes 
at  the  apprentice  school  of  the  factory  (or  part  time  at  tl 
professional  school  of  the  city).  For  a  period  of  two  month 
during  which  the  aptitudes  of  the'  child  will  be  tested,  it  wi 
be  possible  for  either  party  to  give  up  the  contract;  aft< 
which  period  breaking  the  contract  shall  entail  a  penalty  f< 
either  party  of  500  francs  the  first  year  or  1,000  francs  tl 
two  following  years.  .  .  .  The  apprentice  shall  receive  a  waj 
for  the  actual  time  of  work  spent  in  the  shop,  outside  scho 
hours.  The  wage  shall  be  increased  gradually  every  s 
months,  till,  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  it  comes  near  to  tl 
regular  wage  of  a  full  workman  (green  hand).  ...  T! 
enumeration  shall  be  withdrawn  if  the  apprentice,  by  ill-vv; 
or  objectionable  behavior,  fails  to  improve  or  to  attain  tl 
expected  results.  ...  At  the  end  of  the  three  years,  the  ai 
prentice  shall  be  given  as  his  own  property  his  outfit  of  tool 

The  system  is  already  working  in  the  most  importai 
industrial  centers,  regulated  by  law  and  supervised  by  tl 
inspectors  of  labor.  Much  is  expected  from  it  to  meet  tli 
deficiency  of  qualified  labor  especially  in  the  de  luxe  indu 
tries,  where  France  has  always  held  a  prominent  rank 
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ETWEEN  "Bide-A-Wee"  and  "The  Cedars"  lie 
the  promise  and  the  problem  of  American  life. 
"Bide-A-Wee"  is  the  little  two-room  shack,  one 
of  a  hundred  or  so,  huddled  among  the  trees  on 
the  river  bank  or  behind  the  dunes,  a  quarter-mile  beyond 
he  boardwalk.  "The  Cedars" — so  called  after  trees  that 
once  were  but  have  long  since  given  way  to  an  imperative 
iemand  for  smooth  lawns  and  flower-beds — is  on  a  paved 
street  with  cemented  side-walks,  a  block  or  two  from  ocean, 
ake  or  river  front.  Bide-A-Wee  parks  its  flivver  as  best  it 
can  under  a  shade  tree  or  in  an  old  barn.  The  touring  car 
of  The  Cedars  has  a  neat  garage  of  its  own,  gliding  to  the 
street  on  two  strips  of  cement  over  the  well-kept  lawn.  The 
people  of  Bide-A-Wee  are  dressed  all  the  time  in  bathing 
suits  and  khaki  pants — only  "Mother"  wears  a  Mother 
Hubbard.  Dinner  is  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  the 
garbage  consists  for  the  most  part  of  cans.  The  Cedars  folks 
wear  sporting  clothes  in  day-time  and  dine  at  seven  in 
aundered  shirts  and  dresses. 

As  for  a  rollicking  good  time,  Bide-A-Wee  has  it  all  over 
The  Cedars.  Dinner  bells  are  less  punctual — and  the  ice 
x>x  correspondingly  more  accessible  to  the  members  of  the 
icusehold.  Father  and  the  boys  potter  around  and  know 
the  joy  of  creation ;  for  always  there  is  something  to  "fix." 
For  the  smaller  children  there  are  few  "don'ts,"  and  mother's 
scolding  is  not  taken  seriously.  Mother  herself  lives  in  a 
perfect  whirlwind  of  social  activity  with  neighbors  on  all 
sides  of  her,  all  on  the  friendliest  of  terms  in  an  almost 
ideal  democracy  of  equality  and  mutual  aid.  And  yet  in 
its  heart  every  Bide-A-Wee  family  is  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  it  will  own  and  occupy  The  Cedars,  when  it 
will  rock  its  row  of  superior  basket  chairs  on  a  roomy  porch 
and  entertain  visitors  from  town  in  a  mahogany-furnished 
dining  room.  It  is  this  ambition  that  distinguishes  American 
life  from  that  of  all  other  countries.  Here,  within  given 
limits,  opportunity  still  is  open  for  all ;  and  in  the  democracy 
of  the  summer  resort,  with  all  its  diversity  of  status,  there 
is  no  class  consciousness.  Of  course,  the  tiny  wooden  sum- 
mer-shack, which  almost  no  family  is  too  poor  to  own,  is 


itself  a  purely  American  institution ;  but  as  a  social  phenom- 
enon it  is  not  its  existence  but  the  dynamic  link  of  ambition 
which  connects  it  with  Ocean  Avenue  and  The  Cedars  that 
is  most  significant. 

The  Cedars,  of  course,  is  not  an  end — though  for  those  in 
Bide-A-Wee  it  is  the  immediate  object  of  ambition.  The 
envy  of  the  "proletariat" — if  there  is  envy — rarely  has  for 
its  object  the  life  and  homes  of  the  "idle  rich";  it  is  always 
the  next  upward  step  on  the  social  ladder  that  gives  momen- 
tum to  the  industry  and  thrift  of  individuals  and  to  the  labor 
movement.  The  people  in  The  Cedars  are  people  like 
ourselves  in  Bide-A-Wee,  who  through  the  qualities  men- 
tioned or  maybe  luck  or  a  bit  of  shady  speculation,  have 
hitched  themselves  up  to  the  next  rung. 

OUITE  otherwise  is  the  case  of  Red  Forge  and  The 
Dunes.  These  houses  represent  a  real  split  of  the 
social  body.  Red  Forge  is  the  summer  home  of  cultured 
people — usually  a  long  way  from  the  shore  and  main  roads, 
a  simple,  large  mansion  set  among  trees  on  rising  ground, 
with  plenty  of  woodland  belonging  to  it  above,  and  a  small 
farm  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The  Dunes  is  an  en- 
larged and  boisterously  ornate  edition  of  The  Cedars.  It  is 
always  on  the  main  boulevard,  to  which  it  exposes  a  series  of 
Italian  terraces,  set  with  rare  shrubs,  though  the  whole 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  less  than  half  an  acre  in  extent. 
In  other  words,  it  is  the  home  of  the  newly  rich — usually 
come  to  by  way  of  The  Cedars — whereas  Red  Forge  may 
have  its  origin  in  an  old  family  farm  or,  if  it  does  spring 
from  The  Cedars,  does  so  with  the  interval  of  a  generation 
nurtured  in  good  schools  and  distinguished  social  and  cultural 
associations. 

And  thus  we  come  to  the  "promise"  of  which  we  started 
out  to  tell.  There  is  every  evidence  that,  in  spite  of  war 
fortunes  and  the  rapid  rise  in  prosperity,  it  is  the  Red  Forges 
and  not  The  Dunes  that  today  are  seeing  their  most  amaz- 
ing growth.  The  Cedars  more  and  more  realizes  that  not 
ostentation  but  a  determined  effort  to  acquire  a  worth-while 
art  of  living  leads  to  the  social  recognition  and  the  happiness 
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it  seeks.  As  yet  it  is  too  often  a  mere  desire  to  be  "correct" 
that  influences  the  choice  of  home  and  surroundings  by 
American  families  that  have  acquired  wealth.  But  gradu- 
ally, especially  with  the  increase  of  college  education  for 
both  boys  and  girls,  there  is  coming  in  more  real  love  for 
the  beauty  of  nature  and  simple  things.  Perhaps  this 
tendency  has  as  yet  little  influence  on  the  life  and  aims  of 
those  in  the  Bide-A-Wee  stage  of  evolution ;  but  it  is  notice- 
able even  there.  Most  people  are  naturally  averse  to  vulgar 
ostentation.  The  vulgarity  of  taste  that  has  crept  into 
American  domestic  life  had  its  origin  in  the  bad  example 
of  those  of  an  earlier  generation  who  acquired  riches  but 
disdained  education  for  themselves  or  their  children. 

"Leading"  citizens  today  can  do  more  for  the  elevation 
of  American  standards  of  taste  by  living  simply  (no  matter 
how  expensively)  themselves  than  by  endowing  movements 
to  diffuse  art  among  the  people.  Without  being  conscious 
of  imitation,  the  average  man  is  apt  to  take  his  tastes  from 
those  whose  judgment  he  admires  in  business  and  public 
affairs.  And  who  can  tell  whether  in  this  sphere,  which 
we  usually  consider  a  purely  individual  concern,  the  mould- 
ing of  public  opinion  is  not  of  even  greater  social  importance? 

BRUNO  LASKER 

Controlling  City  Growth 

THE  practice  and  theory  of  city  planning,  as  developed 
in  recent  years,  has  become  one  of  the  most  inspiring 
chapters  of  American  social  engineering.  From  all  parts  of 
the  country  come  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  in  this  field 
at  any  rate  art  and  science,  social  foresight  and  sound  busi- 
ness sense  are  cooperating  with  most  happy  results.  Only 
a  few  examples  can  here  be  given  of  recent  evidence  of  that 
progress. 

Providence  is  proud  of  its  past — and  one  of  the  few  cities 
in  America  that  have  preserved  enough  of  old  landmarks 
and  beautiful  buildings  to  hand  on  to  their  children  a  city 
picture  of  historical  continuity.  'But  as  elsewhere,  thought- 


less builders  and  greedy  speculators  have  encroached  upon 
that  picture;  moreover  there  was  no  certainty  that  the 
newer  parts  of  the  city  would  have  the  restful  harmony  that 
distinguishes  some  of  the  old.  So  there  was  much  relief  and 
thanksgiving  last  month  when  the  zoning  ordinance  prepared 
by  Robert  Whitten  and  examined  by  hundreds  of  citizens 
whose  property  is  affected  was  adopted  by  both  branches  of 
the  city  council  by  a  unanimous  vote.  It  is  characteristic  oi 
the  temper  of  the  city  and,  perhaps,  also  of  the  thoroughness 
of  the  preparatory  stages  with  which  the  ordinance  was 
drafted  that  the  discussion  was  entirely  on  administrative 
points  and  not  on  restrictions  that  were  embodied  in 
ordinance. 

Chicago,  with  a  much  shorter  civic  history,  is  even  prouder! 
of  what  it  has  accomplished  in  city  planning.  When  Burn- 
ham's  plan  was  published,  many  thought  that  in  a  number 
of  its  major  elements  it  was  necessarily  a  paper  project,  that 
the  vast  improvements  encompassed  could  not  be  carried  out 
in  a  single  lifetime  or  in  two  or  three  lifetimes.  Today  it 
looks  as  though  many  who  saw  the  adoption  of  that  plan  are 
likely  to  see  its  full  execution — modified,  of  course,  but  not 
reduced  in  scope.  Not  yet  fifteen  years  old,  the  city  plan 
commission,  aloof  from  politics,  has  nevertheless  secured 
nearly  ninety  million  dollars  in  appropriations.  The  lake- 
drive  and  lagoon  are  taking  visible  shape.  Sectional  street 
widenings  are  giving  a  glimpse  of  what  the  twenty-six  miles 
of  diagonal  and  other  new  boulevards  through  the  heart  oi 
the  city  will  mean  in  eased  traffic  and  long  vistas.  Already 
25,000  acres  of  forest  land  have  been  preserved  for  future 
parks,  and  the  commission  hopes  to  secure  IO,OOO  more 
shortly.  A  stadium  is  being  erected  on  filled-in  land.  Large 
railroad  terminal  improvements  in  recent  years  have  followed 
the  commission's  plan  instead  of  being  constructed,  as  was 
originally  contemplated,  in  a  way  that  would  have  strangled 
the  city's  growth.  Under  the  present  administration,  the 
commission  will  have  a  cooperation  from  the  city  government 
that  should  go  far  in  maintaining  and  even  accelerating  the 
progress  of  the  immense  task. 


At  the  left,  the  present  arrangement  of  the  area  around  Fall  River's  city  hall.     On  the  right,  Mr.  Shurtleffs  plan  for  the  same 
area,  vnth  buildings  of  a  temporary,  casual  nature  done  away  tott/i,  and  in  their  place  municipal  and  public  buildings  and  an  open 

square.    From  the  1922  report  of  the  Planning  Board  of  Fall  River 
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One  of  the  most  ambitious  of  recent  city  plans  is  that  for 
Fall  River,   Massachusetts,  made  by  Arthur  A.   Shurtleff. 
The  drawings  here  reproduced  represent  only  one  element 
in  a  project  which  is  equally 
detailed    in    the    planning   of 
streets,    of    parks    and    play- 
grounds of   different  sizes,   a 
i  parkway,  location  of  cemetery, 
homes  and  business  premises. 
Mr.   Shurtleff  has  drawn  up 
a  diagrammatic  scheme  for  a 
well    planned   city   and   com- 
pared with  it  the  actual  plan- 
•j  ningof  a  number  of  the  smaller 
•',  industrial  cities  of  Massachu- 

etts.  From  this  it  appears  that 

'all    River    is    well    supplied 

vith   parks  and   playgrounds, 

nost  public  services  and  school 

ites;  that  its  principal  short- 

:omings  today  are  lack  of   a 

:omplete  plan  of  development 

md  of  machinery  for  control- 
ing  that  development.     The 

iced    for   a   parkway    is   also 

irgued    in   detail;   but   as    in 


what  to  do  with  an  old  cemetery,  planted  in  what  once  were 
the  outskirts  of  the  city  but  now  encumbering  a  central 
section  with  an  area  that  serves  no  present  purpose,  is  in  the 

way  of  traffic  and  does  not 
even  provide  a  quiet  resting 
place  for  the  dead.  In  some 
European  countries,  and  espe- 
cially in  England,  many  such 
old  cemeteries  have  been  con- 
verted into  parks  and  play- 
grounds— often  designed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  incorporate 
in  an  artistic  and  dignified 
setting  such  parts  of  the 
original  churchyard  or  indi- 
vidual graves  as  it  was  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  preserve. 
The  City  Plan  Committee 
of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  adopted  such  a 
plan  for  the  treatment  of  the 
old  Erie  Street  Cemetery, 
which  consists  of  about  ten 
acres  near  the  heart  of  the 
city.  The  proposal  is  for  the 
construction  of  a  main  traffic 
artery  through  the  cemetery 


jther   reports,   the   distinction 

JCtween    a    recreational    park  Plan   of  the  Place   Carnegie  <which  the   Carnegie  Endowment  for   ground    to   connect   thorough- 

~f  fares   to   the   east   and    west, 


public   interests   of   the   district 
Irive  but  in  which,  because  of 

onsiderable  traffic,  one  would  find  little  enjoyment  walking 
resting — is  not  clearly  drawn. 

Boston  started  its  re-planning  last  year  with  the  prepara- 
ion  of  a  zoning  ordinance.  There  is  now  popular  demand 
or  more  vigorous  progress  with  the  job  of  city  planning 
tself.  One  of  the  difficulties  here  is,  as  every  one  knows, 
be  tortuous  nature  of  many  of  the  older  streets  which  give 
haracter  to  the  city  but  make  the  advantages  of  street 
videnings,  such  as  have  been  adopted  elsewhere  to  ease 
raffic,  an  expedient  of  doubtful  value  compared  with  the 
ost.  For  as  Nelson  P.  Lewis,  general  consultant  of  the 
Joston  City  Planning  Board,  has  pointed  out,  the  block 
imensions  are  already  so  small  that  widenings  and  extensions 
rould  result  in  the  creation  of  many  remnants  too  small 
nd  irregular  to  permit  proper  usage.  Another  problem 
•eculiar  to  Boston  is  the  close  proximity  of  built-up  satellite 
owns  and  parts  of  towns  politically  independent  but  for  all 
radical  purposes  part  of  the  metropolitan  area.  On  the 
ther  hand,  compared  with  Greater  New  York,  there  is  the 
dvantage  that  these  localities  are  all  in  the  same  state,  so 
bat  a  regional  plan  can  be  carried  through  with  less  political 
riction. 

Baltimore,  to  judge  from  the  reports  given  at  the  recent 
icetings  there  of  the  City  Planning  Conference,  is  likely 
3  emerge  from  its  present  chrysalis  of  almost  unmitigated 
.gliness  a  beautiful  specimen  of  American  city  building, 
lere  also  the  first  step  was  the  adoption  of  a  workable  zoning 
rdinance ;  and  here  also  the  problem  of  the  city  is  so  closely 
ound  up  with  that  of  the  surrounding  rural  and  semi- 
rban  counties  that  a  comprehensive  regional  plan  is  necessary 
)  secure  all  the  advantages  of  scientific  development. 

Cleveland,  in  common  with  many  other  cities  of  rapid 
rowth,  has  for  some  years  struggled  with  the  question  of 


an  ornamental  city  park,  a 
small  neighborhood  play- 
ground and  a  memorial  park  to  the  pioneers  now  buried 
in  the  cemetery.  By  concentrating  the  scattered  graves  into 
a  small  space,  the  committee  suggests,  a  pioneers'  memorial 
would  be  created,  "more  befitting  the  vigorous,  hardy  men 
and  women  who  worked  and  sacrificed  for  their  city  than  a 
partly  abandoned  graveyard,  and  far  more  helpful  to  the 
development  of  present  and  future  generations."  Thus  the 
identity  of  the  old  cemetery  would  not  be  lost  and  the 
historical  inspiration  of  the  place  heightened  rather  than 
lessened. 

"Fifth  Avenue  is  like  a  set  of  badly  grown  teeth,"  writes 
Professor  C.  H.  Reilly,  an  English  architect,  in  an  article 
commenting  favorably  upon  the  influence  of  the  newer  zoning 
regulations  upon  American  architecture.  He  says: 


The  skyline  of  the  new  New  York  which  is  forming  now  will 
be  unlike  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  world.  It  will  be  more 
romantic  than  that  of  any  other  citj',  iii  it  is  not  so  already. 
The  combination  possible  of  stepped  building  and  tower,  as 
in  the  Standard  Oil  structure,  is  proving  that  an  outline  more 
interesting  even  than  that  of  the  Woolworth  Building  can  be 
obtained  on  any  city  site  that  is  large  enough. 

What  has  become  of  all  the  city  "adoptions"  in  the  devas- 
tated areas  of  France  and  Belgium?  Most  of  them  have 
remained  friendly  gestures — and  nothing  more.  One  pro- 
ject, however,  is  now  in  actual  creation  which  will  provide 
in  Europe  a  demonstration  of  American  civic  center  planning 
at  its  best.  This  is  the  "Place  Carnegie"  in  the  French 
commune  of  Fragniers,  in  the  Department  of  the  Aisne — a 
town  wiped  out  by  the  war — which  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  is  building  with  a  fund  of 
$100,000  left  over  from  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  made 
in  1918  for  reconstruction  work  and  an  additional  $50,000 
appropriated  last  year.  All  the  chief  roads  of  the  district 
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Richmond  loves  to  be  tagged:  here  are  a  few  samples  of  the  laorking  tools  of 
the  city's  social  financiers.     Twenty-seven  tag-days  in  a  year  is  the  record 
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will  meet  in  this  model  square  which  will  be  laid  out  as  a 
park  and  surrounded  by  a  town  hall,  post  office,  public  library, 
public  baths,  girls'  and  boys'  schools,  police  and  fire  depart- 
ment building,  moving  picture  theater.  If  any  money  is 
left  over,  some  model  dwelling  houses  will  also  be  erected. 
A  fresh  attack  on  zoning,  or  rather  one  aspect  of  it,  was 
made  at  the  Atlantic  City  convention  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  'Building  Owners  and  Managers  the  other  day. 
Earle  Schultz,  of  Chicago,  president  of  the  association,  led 
this  attack  on  ordinances  that  limit  the  height  of  office  build- 
ings. He  said  the  normal  increase  in  the  nation's  business 
required  five  million  feet  of  new  office  floor  annually  and 
that  spreading  out  this  area,  while  doing  nothing  to  reduce 
traffic  congestion  at  certain  points,  materially  added  to  the 
cost  of  building  which  had  gone  up  from  an  average  of  $10 
before  the  war  to  between  $25  and  $35  now.  This  argument 
seems  to  be  in  contradiction  of  the  findings  of  other  investi- 
gators that,  because  of  the  increased  building  costs  and  pro- 
vision of  elevator  service,  but  more  especially  because  of 
artificial  inflation  of  land  values,  office  construction  above 
a  certain  height  does  not  pay  anyhow,  as  a  rule. 

Richmond's  "It" 

FEW  CITIES  in  the  United  States  are  as  thoroughly 
tagged  as  Richmond,  Va.,  where  more  than  half  the 
local  social  agencies  are  accustomed  to  base  their  financial 
operations  on  what  Francis  H.  McLean  calls  a  "polite  and 
moral  hold-up."  Several  years  before  the  war  the  Instruc- 
tive Visiting  Nurses'  Association  introduced  the  tag-day  to 
Richmond  with  such  success  that  its  example  has  been 
enthusiastically  followed.  Twenty-seven  different  agencies 
in  a  single  year  have  sent  their  most  alluring  adherents  to 
beg  on  the  street  with  the  aid  of  a  morsel  of  pasteboard. 

The  nearest  Richmond  has  ever  come  to  federated  finance 
is  the  proposal  made  two  or  three  years  ago  that  the  twenty- 
seven  tag-days  be  telescoped  into  nine,  on  each  of  which 
three  agencies  would  go  tagging  together.  But  that  was 
too  radical  a  change,  and  the  plan  was  never  carried  out. 
Two  weeks  before  the  National  Conference  at  Washington, 
Richmond  submitted  peaceably  to  a  succession  of  three  tag- 
days  on  Friday,  Saturday  and  Monday! 

Naturally  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  has  begun  to 
operate,  and  tag-days  are  less  profitable  there  than  they  were 
in  their  hey-day.  Mr.  McLean  points  out  in  his  recent 
Survey  of  Social  Agencies  of  Richmond  that  tag-days  ad 
infinitum  are  "distinctly  detrimental  to  all  forms  of  work" 
and  continues 

Most  money  which  is  obtained  through  this  means  for  a 
host  of  social  agencies  (in  turn)  about  whose  work  the  pas- 
sersby  have  no  knowledge,  comes  without  there  being  any 


genuine  interest  aroused  either  before  or  afterwards, 
all  rubbish  to  claim  that  this  means  a  more  democratic  support 
It  means  rather  that  a  larger  number  of  people  feel  more  or 
less  the  sting  of  semi-involuntary  separation  from  their  money 
But  even  that  is  not  the  worst.  For  the  amounts  of  money 
from  which  many  people  are  separated  in  connection  with  tag- 
days  are  very  small  indeed,  but  they  grow  in  the  imagination 
of  the  pseudo-givers  because  of  the  frequency  of  the  stand-and- 
dehver-like-a-gentleman  process.  Giving  small  amounts  to  the 
agencies  which  have  tag-days  induces  people  to  believe  that 
they  are  over-taxed  when  they  are  not,  and  the  agencies  which 
endeavor  to  approach  them  in  more  intelligent  ways  suffer 
along  with  the  others. 


HEALTH 


How  Little  We  Know! 


I  SHOULD  LIKE  to  comment 
briefly  on  the  extremely  court- 
eous  review  by   Dr.   Louis    I. 
Dublin  of  a  small  part  of  one 
chapter    of    my    Biology    of    Death. 
First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  obviously 
I  cannot   in  fairness  and  justice  be 

•  held   responsible  for  the  conclusions 
which     newspaper     and      magazine  

i  writers   may  chance   to    draw    from 
this  book  or  any  other  of  my  writings.     I  am  delighted  to 

;«e  that  Dr.  Dublin  so  fully  and  fairly  recognizes  this  fact, 
as  well  as  the  further  one  that  I  am  in  no  wise  opposed  to 
ublic  health  work,  or  skeptical  about  the  value  of  a  great 
deal  of  it.  Really,  of  course,  all  this  is  only  a  roundabout 
way  of  saying  that  I  am,  I  hope,  not  quite  an  idiot.  Any 

1  sensible  person  who  knows  anything  of  human  history  knows 
that  man's  activities  in  the  direction  of  sanitation  and  hygiene 
aver  the  past  two  thousand  years  at  least,  and  probably  a 
much  longer  time,  have  been  accompanied  by  a  reduction 
in  the  average  rate  of  mortality.  He  would  be  either  feeble- 
minded or  vicious  who  denied  any  causal  relationship  be- 
tween these  two  series  of  events. 

Hence  it  is  that  I  can^  quite  cheerfully  agree  with  much 
that  Dr.  Dublin  says  in  his  paper.  I  am  not  quite  so  sure, 
however,  about  the  agreement  between  us  in  respect  of  what 
is  in  the  back  of  our  minds  when  we  make  statements  about 
this  very  complex  problem.  Perhaps  then,  since  there  is  no 
disposition  on  anybody's  part  to  be  acrimonious  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  since  doubtless  everybody  would  agree  that  what 
we  are  all  honestly  trying  to  do  is  to  make  the  world  a  better 
place  to  live  in,  which  is  an  obviously  complicated  matter 
involving  a  great  deal  more  than  mere  statistics,  I  may  be 
permitted  briefly  to  state  something  of  my  own  point  of 
view. 

Human  beings  vary  greatly  in  all  particulars,  physical, 
mental,  moral,  and  all  the  rest.  On  the  basis  of  one  aspect 
anly  of  temperament  all  human  beings  can  be  roughly 
divided  into  two  categories:  one  made  up  of  those  who  are 
naturally,  instinctively,  temperamentally,  believers,  the  other 
made  up  of  those  who  are  naturally,  instinctively,  and  tem- 
peramentally questioners.  The  believer's  general  reaction 
to  any  proposition  not  new  is  that  it  is  probably  so,  if  it  ful- 
fills two  requirements ;  first,  that  it  in  general  accords  fairly 
well  with  the  body  of  things  that  he  already  believes,  or 
seems  likely  upon  further  examination  so  to  accord,  and 
second,  if  it  is  believed,  or  seems  likely  to  be,  by  a  consider- 
able number  of  respectable  persons,  in  whose  judgment,  as 
he  is  wont  to  phrase  it,  he  has  confidence,  meaning  by  this 
merely  persons  whose  reactions  and  thoughts  are  just  like 
his  own.  Any  really  new  idea  fares  badly  with  a  believer 
because  it  fits  in  with  neither  of  his  requirements.  The 
believer  is  always  respectable,  always  has  a  large  following, 
and  leads,  I  am  told,  a  happy  life. 
The  questioner,  on  the  other  hand,  reacts  to  any  proposi- 


Dr.  Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician  of  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company, 
commented  in  the  May  Midmonthly  (p. 
223)  upon  The  Biology  of  Death,  by  Dr. 
Raymond  Pearl  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, and  on  certain  deductions  which, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  the  press  had  drawn 
from  parts  of  that  book.  Here  The  Survey 
is  glad  to  present  Dr.  Pearl's  reply. 


tion  new  or  old  by  instinctively  re- 
garding it  as  perhaps  not  so,  and  is 
quite  uninfluenced  in  the  matter, 
either  by  who  or  how  many  think  it 
is  so.  He  has  a  particular  weakness 
for  new  ideas  just  because  they  are 
new  and  therefore  give  him  some- 
thing new  to  test.  In  this,  as  in 

many  respects,  he  is  quite  child-like, 

indeed  never  does  really  grow  up  to 

be  a  serious,  respectable  person.  His  life  is  devoted  to  try- 
ing to  find  out  objectively  what  is  so  and  what  is  not.  Like 
all  inquisitive  children,  he  is  a  nuisance  in  a  well  ordered 
society.  But  in  fairness  it  should  be  remembered  that  he 
cannot  help  it.  He  was  born  that  way,  and  like  the  organist 
in  the  apocryphal  yarn,  is  doing  his  best  and  therefore  should 
not  be  shot.  Fortunately  for  all  of  us,  believers  are  in  a 
great  majority  in  the  world. 

Now  it  has  been  borne  in  on  me  with  advancing  years  that 
I  must  have  been  born  a  questioner.  In  consequence  of  this 
dubious  inheritance  I  began  some  twenty  years  ago  (my  first 
paper  on  vital  statistics  was  published  in  1903)  to  study  the 
facts  recorded  about  human  mortality.  During  the  last  five 
years  I  have  been  doing  this  quite  intensively.  The  impres- 
sion which  has  all  the  time  grown  stronger  and  stronger 
within  me  is  how  little  we  really  know  about  disease,  its 
causation,  its  natural  history,  its  biology  in  short.  I  suppose 
Dr.  Dublin  is  all  the  time  more  and  more  impressed  by  how 
much  we  know,  in  a  real  practical  sort  of  way,  about  morbific 
processes.  Hinc  illae  lacrymae.  We  were  both  born  that 
way.  We  are  friends.  He  Imows  that  I  would  not  willingly 
harm  a  living  thing  or  hinder  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
progress  of  anything  calculated  to  make  human  beings  hap- 
pier, just  as  well  as  I  know  that  he  would  not.  The  differ- 
ence is  only  as  to  the  technique  of  the  best  way  to  ensure 
that  rapid  progress  in  this  direction  which  we  both  so 
eagerly  desire. 

He  says,  "It  is  right  and  wise  that  communities  shall  tax 
themselves  more  and  more  heavily  to  prevent  disease  and  to 
prolong  life."  It  seems  to  me,  though  perhaps  I  miss  the 
point,  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  this  statement.  I 
had  supposed,  perhaps  naively,  that  small-pox  had  cost  the 
world  progressively  less,  both  in  gross  and  net,  since  Jenner's 
discovery.  And  in  general  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
if  we  knew  specifically  just  how  completely  to  prevent  a 
disease  by  rendering  entire  populations  immune  to  it,  it  would 
not  require  ever  more  heavy  taxation  to  do  it.  Because  by 
the  very  premise  itself,  the  disease  would  be  all  the  time 
becoming  less  prevalent,  and  hence  there  would  be  less  of  it 
to  prevent,  and  hence  however  costly  might  be  the  prevention 
of  one  case,  taken  in  the  aggregate  the  total  expense  would 
be  growing  less  all  the  time  instead  of  greater.  Perhaps  my 
reasoning  about  this  matter  is  warped  by  a  peculiar  personal 
prejudice  I  have  against  ever  heavier  and  heavier  taxes  for 
anything.  But  still  I  cannot  get  over  the  feeling  somehow 
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that  Dr.  Dublin  has  overlooked  a  phenomenon  the  econom- 
ists claim'  to  have  observed,  which  they  even  call  the  "law" 
of  diminishing  returns.  Still  of  course  we  cannot  possibly 
be  even  approaching  the  time  when  this  phenomenon  will 
appear  in  public  health  work,  based  upon  existing  knowl- 
edge. Indeed,  if  I  correctly  understand  the  implication  of 
Dr.  Dublin's  statement,  we  never  shall.  I  hope  he  is  wrong, 
because  I  cannot  view  with  any  equanimity  at  all  these 
heavier  and  heavier  taxes. 

DR.  DUBLIN  rightly  says  that  my  examples  of  "prevent- 
able" and  "not  prevented"  diseases,  and  of  countries 
backward  and  forward  in  health  work  do  not  prove  anything. 
I  never  thought  they  did  myself.  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
else  ever  did.  Dr.  Dublin  seems  to  be  unnecessarily  fearful 
that  somebody  might  think  they  had  probative  value.  It 
seems  to  me  if  the  side  of  the  case  which  Dr.  Dublin  so 
eloquently  defends  were  intrinsically  as  strong  as  he  says  it 
is,  that  it  would  not  want  such  a  lot  of  chattering  about  as 
it  gets.  It  must  mean  that  he  thinks  his  fellowmen,  on  the 
average,  stupider  than  I  do. 

But  these  examples  were,  as  I  have  said,  never  intended 
to  be  taken  as  proof  of  anything.  They  were  illustrations 
of  what  I  think  to  be  a  general  phenomenon  of  human 
biology.  Dr.  Dublin  evidently  thinks  they  were  badly 
chosen  illustrations  and  as  his  judgment  on  such  matters  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  sound,  I  suppose  they  may  have  been. 
'But  still  I  venture  to  think,  if  this  were  a  proper  place  for 
a  technical  discussion  of  more  or  less  recondite  statistical 
matters,  that  a  better  case  could  be  made  out  for  these 
illustrations  than  Dr.  Dublin  tells  the  readers  of  The  Survey 
that  they  are  in.  But  for  the  sake  of  saving  time,  and  the 
patience  of  the  reader,  I  am  willing  to  let  it  go  as  he  puts  it. 
Therefore  let  us  drop  the  illustrations  and  talk  about  the 
thing  they  were  supposed  to  illustrate,  so  unhappily  as  it  now 
appears.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  at  least  highly  probable  from 
what  it  known  in  the  realms  of  bacteriology,  immunology 
and  epidemiology  that  there  exist,  from  causes  in  the  main 
as  yet  wholly  unknown,  secular  changes,  large  in  amount, 
and  regular  in  character,  and  often  spread  over  long  periods 
of  time,  in  (a)  the  infectibility  and  the  virulence  of  patho- 
genic organisms,  and  (b)  the  natural  resistance  of  human 
beings  to  infectious  agents.  If  this  be  so,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Dr.  Dublin  will  not  deny  the  existence  of  the  large  corpus 
of  evidence  to  which  I  refer,  then  it  must  logically  follow 
that  there  have  been  and  will  be  large  secular  fluctuations 
in  the  rate  of  mortality  quite  independent  of  any  conscious 
activities  of  mankind  in  the  premises.  If  this  be  in  any 
measure  true,  might  it  not  be  the  part  of  wisdom,  before 
embarking  too  wholeheartedly  on  this  program  of  ever- 
increasing  taxation,  to  make  some  study  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  try  to  evaluate  its  significance  in  the  whole  picture  ? 

To  illustrate  my  meaning  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  mortality  rate  from  tuberculosis  began  to  decline 
long  before  the  tubercle  bacillus  was  discovered,  or  before 
any  campaign  against  the  disease  was  inaugurated.  There 
are  a  number  of  persons  (other  than  myself,  let  me  hasten 
to  say)  whose  intellectual  competence  Dr.  Dublin  would 
cheerfully  admit  to  be  at  least  equal  to  his,  notably  Professor 
Karl  Pearson,  who  believe  the  facts  to  indicate  that  the 
decline  in  the  tuberculosis  death  rate  has  not  been  materially, 
if  at  all,  hastened  by  the  tuberculosis  campaign.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  nobody  knows,  in  any  scientific  sense  of  the 
word,  what  have  been  the  major  causes  in  the  decline  of  the 


tuberculosis  death-rate,  or  what  would  have  been  the  course 
of  its  mortality  curve  had  there  been  no  campaign  specifically 
directed  against  it,  or  what  would  happen  to  it  in  the  next 
twenty  years  if  every  tuberculosis  association  in  the  world 
shut  up  shop  tomorrow.  Some  day  some  one  may  make  a 
discovery  about  tuberculosis  somewhat  equivalent  to  that  of 
Jenner  about  small-pox.  When  he  does,  and  such  is  my  faith 
in  the  power  of  rare  human  intelligences  that  I  am  not 
lacking  in  confidence  that  something  of  the  sort  may  happen, 
then  there  will  be  no  more  tuberculosis  associations  any  more 
than  there  are  small-pox  associations  now.  They  will  not 
be  needed.  Why  we  have  tuberculosis  associations  now  is 
because  of  our  ignorance  of  how  effectively  to  control  tuber- 
culosis, not  because  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  a  complex  and 
baffling,  unusually  chronic,  disease.  We  are,  and  ought  to 
be,  doing  our  feeble,  groping  best  to  mitigate  the  misery  and 
suffering  and  loss  to  humanity  which  it  entails.  But  is  there 
a  tuberculosis  worker  in  the  world,  health  officer,  visiting 
nurse,  physician,  or  other,  who  would  not  go  down  on  his 
knees  and  thank  God  and  stop  pretty  much  all  that  he  is  now 
doing,  if  tomorrow  there  were  put  into  his  hands  a  means 
of  preventing  tuberculosis  as  effective  as  vaccine  is  in  prevent- 
ing small-pox? 

So  then  what  my  badly  presented  (because  so  misunder- 
stood) part  of  Chapter  VIII  was  trying  to  do  was  to  plead 
not  for  less  public  health  work,  but  more  (and  ever  more) 
accurate  and  precise  knowledge  on  which  to  base  ever  more, 
and  particularly  more  effective  public  health  work.  Is  this 


wrong?     Is  it  culpable? 


RAYMOND  PEARL 


Mad  Dog! 


HYDROPHOBIA,  the  disease  of  humans  and  many 
animals  carnivorous  and  otherwise,  in  which  death 
always  follows  the  inoculation  of  the  saliva  of  a  rabid 
animal  in  the  unprotected  flesh,  has  been  the  penalty 
have  carried  because  of  our  love  of  the  dearest  companic 
of  mankind,  the  friendly  dog.  While  tuberculosis,  whic 
kills  so  many  of  us,  has  the  highest  recovery  rate  in  prop 
tion  to  those  infected,  rabies  or  hydrophobia  is  100  per  cent 
fatal  once  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  have  appeared.  Not 
until  Pasteur  saved  the  life  of  little  Joseph  Meister  in  188 
after  he  had  been  mangled  by  a  rabid  dog  was  there 
record  of  recovery  from  the  disease.  The  278  treated  ca 
of  persons  bitten  by  rabid  dogs  by  the  Health  Departme 
of  New  York  City  in  the  past  six  years  with  but  one  deal 
fifteen  days  or  more  after  treatment  (that  is,  a  case  in  whic 
the  serum  was  administered  sufficiently  early  but  proved  ir 
effective)  is  proof  of  the  almost  100  percent  perfection 
the  protective  treatment  of  the  attenuated  virus  as  Pasteu 
developed  it. 

But  fear  of  hydrophobia  can  by  no  means  be  relegated 
the  past.  And  the  lapdog  enthusiasts,  the  humanoids  wl 
resent  the  annoyance  to  their  pets  demanded  by  the  muzzlin 
ordinance,  have  waged  a  ceaseless  war  on  health  authoritie 
and  incidentally  on  other  people's  defenseless  children, 
opposing  at  every  step  the  regulations  called  for  to  give  son 
protection  against  the  fangs  of  the  restless  dogs  on  the  hig 
way.  They  may  never  have  read  of  the  terror  rabies  caus 
a  century  ago  in  France  when  persons  suffering  from  it  wer 
smothered  between  mattresses,  or  shot  or  poisoned  or 
strangled.  They  may  not  know  that  epidemics  of  rabies  still 
occur,  and  are  especially  to  be  dreaded  in  our  western  states 
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where  wild  animals  become  infected 
vith  the  disease  and  in  turn  infect 
lomestic  live-stock.  In  1915  the  Cali- 
ornia  counties  of  Modoc  and  Lassen 
ost  $100,000  in  livestock  through 
rabies ;  bringing  the  disease  under  con- 
trol involved  the  killing  of  7,160 
coyotes,  1091  dogs,  790  domestic  cats, 
130  bobcats,  496  polecats.  Nearly 
70,000  poisoned  baits  were  placed, 
or  which  2602  rabbits  and  2134 
quirrels  were  used.  A  similar  out- 
>reak  is  threatening  California  at 
>resent,  and  has  cost  five  human  lives 
ind  considerable  financial  loss  since 
the  first  of  the  year. 

From  Japan  in  1921  two  experi- 
menters, Umeno  and  Doi,  advised  the 
vorld  of  the  success  of  the  preventive 
vaccination  of  dogs  against  rabies, 
and  it  is  perhaps  a  particularly  ap- 
>ropriate  accident  that  international 
appreciation  has  received  its  first 
xtensive  application  in  California. 
Some  months  ago  Kings  County 
of  that  state  passed  an  ordinance 
rigidly  enforced,  requiring  that  all 


A  rabies  victim  of  the  middle  ages,  enjoying 
an  application  of  the  family  doctor's  bezoar. 
The  bezoar  antedated  the  mad  stone,  in  favored 
use  for  mad  dog  bites  until  recent  times 


which  has  been 
dogs  within  the 
:ounty  be  vaccinated  or  confined  on  the  premises  of  their 
jwners. 

Modoc  County,  where  there  were  at  least  fifty  cases  of 
•abies  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  recently  followed 
suit  and  authorized  the  county  health  officer  to  employ  three 
or  more  deputies  to  enforce  the  act.  Englewood,  New 
Jersey,  has  been  practising  this  wise  precaution  for  more  than 
a  year,  with  good  results,  and  a  state  law  with  the  same  object 
as  the  California  statutes  is  now  under  consideration  in  New 
Jersey.  An  annual  license  with  the  protective  vaccination, 
or  else  keep  the  dog  off  the  highway  and  on  private  property 
is  the  reasonable  alternative  offered  to  dog  owners.  Since 
we  cannot  eradicate  the  disease  and  keep  it  out,  as  England 
been  able  to  do  because  of  her  insular  position,  we  will 
come  to  the  use  of  this  new  scientific  resource  as  an  effective 
means  of  eliminating  the  disease,  for  there  is  small  chance 
of  spread  by  other  animals  once  the  domestic  dog  is 
excluded.  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 

East  Siders  in  "the  Mountains" 

O  THIS  is  the  Mountains!"  said  a  middle-aged  little 
woman  standing,  with  four  little  children  and  as  many 
suitcases  and  packages  gathered  around  her,  in  a  station  in 
Ulster  County,  in  the  Catskill  Mountains.  We  were  wait- 
ing for  the  same  farmer,  who  had  failed  to  meet  our  train 
on  time.  "So  this  is  the  Mountains!  Well,  may  God 
help  us!" 

I  did  not  understand  the  tragic  meaning  behind  this  last 

•  ssion  of  hers  until  we  were  settled  on  the  farm.     We 

•  only  "roomers,"  not  "boarders."     There  were  fifteen 
other  families  in  the  small  farmhouse,  mostly  women  and 
children.    We  paid  for  a  room  anywhere  from  $50  to  $100 

'he  season,  and  pledged  ourselves  to  purchase  our  pro- 
visions from  the  farmer.  Fifteen  women  used  one  kitchen 
with  one  small  stove.  Forty  children  lived  under  one  roof, 
occupying,  with  their  mothers,  but  fifteen  dingy  pigeonhole 


rooms,  playing  and  sunning  them- 
selves on  one  narrow  porch.  There 
was  incessant  noise — running  and 
falling  and  shrieking;  crying  and 
laughing  and  shouting. 

It  was  on  the  porch  in  the  even- 
ing that  the  pathos  of  that  pious  in- 
vocation of  the  little  woman  at  the 
railroad  station  was  revealed  to  me. 
She  was  a  sympathetic  little  person 
with  a  melancholy  sallow  face  and 
bleary  eyes. 

The  night  was  cool.  From  the  top- 
of  Minnewaska  mountain,  several 
miles  distant,  twinkled  the  light  of 
its  elegant  hotel,  which  rumor  had 
it,  charged  $100  a  week  for  board 
— a  fabulous  sum  in  our  section  of 
the  mountains. 

"Ah,  God  knows,  God  knows!" 
sighed  Mrs.  Ratner  to  herself,  with 
the  evident  intent  of  enlisting  my 
audience.  I  turned  and  looked  at 
her  encouragingly.  "Who  knows," 
she  continued,  "if  all  the  trouble  and 

hardship  will  be  of  any  avail ;  only  God  knows !"     The  note 
of  despair  in  her  voice  was  unmistakable. 

"Why  should  you  worry  so  much,  Mrs.  Ratner?"  I  asked. 
"The  rest  you  and  your  children  will  have  her.e  will  more 
than  repay  you  for  your  trouble.  It's  a  good  invest- 
ment." 

"Ah,  rest,"  she  responded  wistfully,  "if  all  I  needed  was. 
rest,  do  you  think  I  would  come  out  here?  I  can't  afford  it. 
My  husband  is  only  a  workingman.  It  costs  me  $20  a 
week  here  and  the  farmer  kicks  I  don't  buy  enough.  But 
what  can  I  do?  I  have  to  pay  rent  at  home  and  my  husband 
has  to  live  too.  Rest,  one  of  our  class  can't  afford  to  take  a 
rest.  That's  for  them."  She  pointed  to  the  twinkling  lights 
on  Minnewaska  mountain.  "It  isn't  rest  that  I  came  for." 

"Tell  me,"  she  begged,  sadly,  "is  it  possible  for  a  person 
to  bleed  from  his  throat  and  not  have  consumption?"  And 
before  I  could  find  anything  to  reply  she  explained  her  ques- 
tion. "Blood  has  been  running  from  my  throat  ever  so  often 
for  a  few  years  now.  I  went  to  doctors  and  they  examined 
me  and  gave  me  medicine,  but  it  didn't  help  me  any.  Then 
I  went  to  a  board  of  health  doctor,  and  he  too  said  that  I  have 
no  consumption  but  that  something  is  wrong  with  my  heart 
— something  is  torn  there  and  bleeds  when  I  get  excited  or 
very  nervous.  He  told  me  to  go  to  the  mountains  and  drink 
milk  and  eggs.  So  here  I  am,  but  I  don't  feel  better,  and 
it  makes  me  think  maybe  the  doctor  didn't  have  the  heart  to 
tell  me  the  truth." 

It  is  fear  of  the  white  plague  that  impels  these  pale  New 
Yorkers  to  come  to  the  mountains.  There  is  love  of  nature 
mingled  with  it,  but  that  could  wait,  just  as  the  hope  for  a 
better  day,  for  a  more  bearable  life.  But  the  fear  of  con- 
sumption is  all-powerful.  It  uproots  habit,  convention, 
inertia,  and  even  the  fear  of  the  unknown  distance.  Even  the 
farmers  of  the  neighborhood,  I  found,  had  for  the  most  part 
been  sweatshop  workers  who  had  caught  a  "touch"  and  had 
escaped  into  the  Catskills  to  evade  complete  collapse. 

I  said  there  were  fifteen  other  families  on  our  farm  seek- 
ing a  rest  in  the  mountains.  All  of  them  sorely  needed  rest 
and  but  few  found  it. 
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Refugees  from  New  York 

FROM  the  East  Side  of  New  York  to  the  green 
valleys  of  the  southern  Catskills  a  broad  path  has 
been  worn  by  Jewish  families  who  seek  a  refuge  from 
the  city  in  summer — the  best  refuge  they  can  afford. 
A  quarter  of  a  million  of  such  refugees  have  created  a 
grave  sanitary  problem  in  the  farmlands  of  Ulster  and 
Sullivan  counties  where  farmers,  largely  of  their  own 
race,  permit  their  houses  to  become  as  congested  as  the 
tenements  of  Hester  Street. 

The  epidemic  of  infantile  paralysis  in  1916  first  di- 
rected attention  sharply  to  insanitary  housing  in  these 
summer  colonies.  It  was  discovered  that  farmhouses 
intended  for  five  or  six  occupants  were  accommodating 
from  25  to  100  while  their  owners,  newcomers  them- 
selves, and  unfamiliar  with  sanitary  requirements,  had 
done  nothing  to  supplement  the  water  supply  or  the 
facilities  for  disposal  of  sewage.  An  extensive  investi- 
gation by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  Health 
enlisted  the  interest  of  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Society, 
which  began  in  1918  a  vigorous  campaign  to  clean  up 
"the  mountains."  Emphasis  was  placed  on  three  fac- 
tors: the  safe  disposal  of  human  waste,  a  safe  water 
supply,  and  the  protection  of  food  from  fly  infection. 

With  Dr.  Edward  Goodwin  as  director,  the  society 
set  up  a  Bureau  of  Sanitation  to  cooperate  with  Dr. 
Frank  W.  Laidlaw,  the  sanitary  supervisor  for  the 
state.  Farms,  rooming  and  boarding  houses  were  vis- 
ited and  inspected,  instruction  was  given  both  landlord 
and  tenants,  mass  meetings  were  held,  health  informa- 
tion in  Yiddish  was  distributed  widely,  towns  and  vil- 
lages were  led  to  adopt  reasonable  sanitary  regulations, 
a  complete  sanitary  exhibit  was  installed  at  the  bureau's 
headquarters  in  Ellenville,  and  by  1921  the  educational 
campaign  had  progressed  far  enough  so  that  a  Farmers 
Sanitary  League  could  be  successfully  organized  to  in- 
sure effective  local  cooperation.  The  league  now  issues 
annual  certificates  to  landlords  who  keep  their  places 
up  to  standard.  The  Council  of  Jewish  Women  has 
shared  the  task  of  breaking  through  language  barriers 
and  reaching  the  farmers  and  their  wives. 

Meanwhile  the  society  has  carried  the  campaign  into 
the  winter  months,  and  reaches  through  popular  lectures 
in  the  city  schools  many  of  the  same  families  who  go 
to  "the  mountains"  in  summer. 

The  intensive  field  work  continued  during  1922  in- 
volved no  less  than  844  inspection  visits  and  resulted 
in  definite  sanitary  improvements  in  91  per  cent  of  the 
farms  visited.  The  demand  for  garbage  cans  in  Ulster 
County  was  so  great  that  many  dealers  sold  out  early 
in  July.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  region  has  so 
greatly  improved  that  the  society  is  now  beginning  to 
turn  its  attention  to  other  districts — to  parts  of  New 
London  County,  Connecticut,  for  example — where  sim- 
ilar work  is  desirable. 


There  was  Mrs.  Weissberg.  She,  too,  had  four  children, 
and  from  dawn  to  late  in  the  night  she  was  on  her  feet, 
cooking  and  washing  and  caring  for  them.  She  spoke  better 
English  than  the  other  women,  having  been  born  in  this 
country.  When  I  first  met  her  I  judged  her  to  be  between 
forty  and  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  when,  later,  I  learned 
that  she  was  only  thirty-two  I  was  not  surprised.  The  woman 
was  literally  crumbling  under  the  strain.  Her  little  ones 
were  puny,  anemic,  emaciated.  She  came,  upon  the  advice  of 
her  husband's  Lodge  doctor,  to  rest  her  nerves  in  the  moun- 


tains.   And  the  poor  woman  used  to  grit  her  teeth  to  stifle 
her  screams  at  the  nerve-shattering  racket  filling  our  farm. 

Many  of  the  women  had  come  mainly  for  the  sake  of  their 
children.  They  hadn't  been  doing  well,  these  little  ones, 
in  the  stifling,  dirty  tenements  of  the  overcongested  East 
Side  and  Brownsville,  and  they  had  come  for  a  breath  of 
the  invigorating  outdoors,  for  a  sip  of  pure  milk,  and  a  taste 
of  a  fresh,  warm  egg.  But  they  did  not  get  these  things:  not 
even  the  fresh  air. 

Here  were  women  who  knew  nothing  of  the  simplest  rules 
of  health;  to  whom  the  most  elementary  axioms  of  hygiene 
were  obscure  mysteries.  They  ate  on  dirty  tables  and  often 
served  their  children  on  the  still  dirtier  porch ;  their  dishes 
were  seldom  washed  and  never  boiled  or  sterilized — and  there 
was  often  great  need  for  sterilization. 

Mrs.  Feierhoff  insisted  on  keeping  her  four-year  old  Abie, 
a  husky  chap,  sufficiently  warm.  All  through  July  she 
dressed  him  in  flannel  underwear  and  woolen  stockings  and 
topshirts,  occasionally  reinforced  by  an  extra  sweater,  until 
the  poor  boy  looked  like  a  sweltering  little  bear. 

The  farm  was  a  small  one  and  its  meager  yield  of  produce 
and  dairy  fell  far  short  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  room- 
ers. The  farmer  bought  eggs  and  butter  and  cream  and 
vegetables  from  neighboring  farmers  and  from  the  city  and 
sold  them  to  us  at  a  profit  of  50  and  75  per  cent.  Many  an 
egg  served  was  unfit  for  eating.  The  milk  had  very  little 
butter-fat,  soured  quickly,  and  left  in  the  container  a  fine 
sediment  of  sand  and  dirt.  And  these  were  the  fresh, 
"chicken-laid"  eggs  and  the  pure  milk  the  children  had  come 
for! 

We  exchanged  visits  with  other  boarding  settements;  all 
farms  resembled  one  another;  all  roomers  and  boarders, 
though  they  disclosed  individual  characteristics,  were  of  the 
same  class.  They  came  into  the  mountains  to  rest  and  forget 
their  sorry  East  Side ;  but  it  came  with  them,  with  its  crush- 
ing problems,  its  sordid  environment,  its  influence,  tauntir 
persecuting,  molding  them.  N.  B.  FAGIN 


WHILE  HOSPITALS  have  been  taking  on  the  functions 
schools,  the  doctors  themselves  have  been  learning  the  duties 
of  schoolmasters,  with  the  opportunity  and  duty  to  educate 
their  patients  and  their  communities  in  preventing  disease  or 
handling  it  intelligently  when  it  does  occur.  Professional 
leadership,  advice,  and  cooperation  has,  of  course,  always  led 
the  work  of  public  and  private  health  agencies;  but  such  new 
developments  as  Hygeia,  the  laymen's  magazine  published  and 
sponsored  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  show  a  con- 
ception of  professional  responsibility  which  reaches  even 
further.  The  Medical  Society  of  Lenoir  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, has  been  at  work  for  the  better  part  of  a  year  to  inform 
the  people  of  the  county  on  health  and  disease  through  a 
number  of  meetings  held  each  week  in  schools  and  churches.! 
The  papers  are  prepared  by  the  doctors  who  read  them,  and 
censored  by  the  society;  each  speaker  agrees  to  address  thirteen! 
meetings  during  the  year,  or  find  a  substitute.  The  Colorado 
State  Medical  Society,  confronted  by  the  need  of  defeating  I 
an  anti-vivisection  bill,  undertook  an  active  campaign  of  lay: 
education  and  organized  an  Association  for  the  Protection  ofj 
Public  Health,  which  included  both  laymen  and  doctors.  The 
Public  Health  Committee  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine has  carried  on  for  twelve  years  a  unique  and  constantly] 
widening  program,  which  includes  independent  study  and  in-; 
vestigation  of  health  problems  and  their  social  implications, 
and  an  effort  to  get  them  before  the  public  and  the  special 
groups  primarily  concerned  with  them. 


The  Devil  and  the  Quaker 


H 


AVE  you  heard  of 
the  clinic  for  mal- 
aria   the    Ameri- 
cans  have   opened  ?" 

"I  have  heard — and  is 
it  true  that  they  take 
blood  from  the  fingers  of 
the  people  who  come?" 

"It  is  true — and  do 
you  know  why  they  take 
it?  They  take  it  to  sell 
to  the  anti-christ — the 
devil!" 

A   gasp.      "And    what 
does  he  do  with  it?" 

"If  the  blood  pleases  him,  he  takes  the  sickness  from 
it.  If  it  does  not  please  him  the  malaria  stays." 

Dr.  Sauchey,  the  Russian  member  of  the  medical  staff 
of  the  Friends  Mission,  was  drinking  tea  with  some 
friends  in  Sorochinskoye.  She  remained  silent  while  a 
neighbor  thus  described  her  work.  But  now  she  asked: 
"And  do  you  know  for  sure  that  they  sell  the  blood 
to  the  devil?" 

The  neighbor  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "We  are  dark 
people — we  understand  nothing.  But  so  it  is  said — " 

"I  am  a  doctor,  and  I  work  at  the  clinic  every  day. 
It  is  not  true  that  we  sell  the  blood  to  the  devil.  We 
take  the  blood  so  we  can  find  out  whether  or  not  you 
have  malaria,  so  we  may  know  whether  to  give  you  the 
quinine  or  not." 

"Bog  s'tobi!" — and  she  made  that  characteristic  little 
Russian  gesture  with  her  hand  which  says  "you  can't 
fool  me."  "Perhaps  it  is  all  right  what  you  do.  But  I 
am  old.  I  will  not  sell  my  soul  to  the  devil.  My  little 
girls  are  sick  with  the  malaria.  For  them  it  is  all  right. 
They  have  still  plenty  of  time  to  do  good  in  their  lives, 
it  is  nothing  if  they  do  a  little  bad  now  and  come  to 
you.  But  I  am  so  old  myself  I  will  die  tomorrow  and 
how  then  will  I  answer  to  God?" 

Then  a  new  thought  struck  her,  and  she  leaned  for- 
ward with  a  crafty  little  gleam  in  her  eyes. 

"Tell  me  now — why  do  you  always  take  the  blood 
from  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand?" 

"Because  it  is  more  convenient  for  me  when  you  hold 
your  hand  out — that  is  the  easiest  one  to  take  from." 

"No!  That  is  not  true!  It  is  because  we  use  that 
finger  when  we  cross  ourselves — and  that  is  the  only 
finger  the  devil  wishes!" 


A  CROWD  of  people  at  the  door  of  the  clinic,  a  crowd 
in  the  corridor  of  the  Quaker  office,  a  crowd  overflowing 
out  into  the  street.  This  traffic  with  the  devil  seems  to 
please  the  peasants.  One  after  another  they  come  to 
Dr.  Sauchey  as  she  sits  at  the  table,  her  needle  and  her 
quinine  tablets  ready.  One  after  another  they  ask, 
"What  finger  do  you  want?" 
"To  me  it  is  all  the  same." 


But  they  keep  on  giving  that  middle  finger.  Comes 
a  boy  of  eighteen  offering  that  finger. 

"And  do  you,  too,  think  we  sell  your  blood  to  the 
devil?" 

"I  know  certainly  that  you  sell  it.  But  I  don't  care. 
You  may  do  all  that  you  will.  I  only  care  that  I  have 
no  more  malaria,  I  have  done  so  much  bad  in  my  life, 
and  sold  my  soul  so  many  times  to  the  devil  already, 
that  one  more  time  doesn't  matter." 


THE  patient  must  come  to  the  clinic  every  day  for  six 
days  to  take  the  quinine  tablets.  After  that,  dormant 
parasites  are  given  two  weeks  to  develop  and  then  the 
patient  must  come  back  and  take  daily  doses  for  five 
days  more.  Any  remaining  parasites  that  may  have 
hatched  out  meanwhile  are  given  another  week  and 
then  killed  off  in  four  final  doses. 

Now  when  those  first  lively  parasites  are  killed  off 
the  fever  stops,  and  very  often  the  patient  thinks  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  clinic  any  more.  And 
when  the  fever  starts  up  again  a  month  later,  and  the 
patient  comes  back  again  to  the  clinic,  those  first  quinine 
tablets  have  all  been  thrown  away  and  the  course  has  to 
be  started  over  again  from  the  beginning.  Or  perhaps 
they  come  back  when  they  are  told,  but  take  their 
quinine  to  the  market  place,  where  it  brings  1, 000,000 
rubles  a  tablet.  They  think  that  the  quinine  really  hasn't 
anything  to  do  with  the  treatment  anyway,  so  why  not 
sell  it? 


CHILDREN  under  eight  years  old  get  a  little  piece 
of  chocolate  with  their  quinine  tablets.  A  strapping  boy 
of  fourteen  comes  in.  "How  old  are  you?"  "Seven." 


TODAY,  the  and  of  March,  Dr.  Lupo,  the  head  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  mission,  who  organized  the 
clinic,  tells  me  that  2,500  people  have  received  blood 
tests  since  it  was  opened  five  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Fawcett, 
the  mission's  bacteriologist,  finds  that  most  of  the  blood 
which  is  thickest  with  parasites  has  been  taken  from 
children  under  five,  sometimes  even  under  one  year.  One 
explanation  is  that  the  children  seldom  go  out  of  doors 
in  the  winter  time  when  they  are  under  school  age,  but 
are  kept  bundled  up  in  the  tropical  climate  of  the  Rus- 
sian stove,  and  the  heat  makes  the  parasites  think  it  is 
summer,  so  they  come  swarming  to  the  outer  circulation. 
Dr.  Lupo's  dream  is  to  establish  a  similar  clinic  in 
each  of  the  districts  in  the  American  section  of  Buzuluk 
County.  All  the  materials  are  here,  and  it  is  simply  a 
question  of  bringing  in  enough  quinine.  Summer  is  com- 
ing. The  malaria  rages  among  the  peasants  most  fiercely 
at  just  the  time  when  all  their  strength  is  needed  for 
work  on  the  fields.  Certainly  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  of  both  relief  and  reconstruction  is  to  rid  them 
of  this  scourge.  JESSICA  SMITH 


SOCIAL  PRACTICE 


EVERYBODY     is 
either    interviewing 
or  being  interviewed 
all  the  time.     Our 
lives  are  a  series  of  continu- 
ous   interviews,    casual    and 
important.  They  begin  when 
some     privileged      auntie 

makes  us  lisp  our  age.  They  

continue   through   the  years 

until  some  designing  acquaintance  compromises  us  by  ask- 
ing the  same  question.  But  with  the  passing  of  the  years 
we  develop  sagacity  and  evasiveness;  qualities  always  in  con- 
flict with  the  other  fellow's  curiosity  and  desire  to  know. 
There  evolves  a  technique  of  self-protection  which  to  the 
normal  person  means  privacy,  and  to  the  abnormal,  self- 
protection  and  often  freedom  from  commitment  to  a  penal 
institution. 

Many  far-sighted  juvenile  court  judges  appoint  women 
referees  to  hear  all  the  delinquent  girls'  cases.  This  is  a 
great  advance  from  the  time  when  girl's  cases  were  assigned 
indiscriminately  to  either  men  or  women  officers ;  when  the 
girl  delinquents  were  compelled  to  confess  to  immorality 
before  a  careless  mixed  crowd  where  they  were  as  conspi- 
cuous as  Hester  wearing  the  scarlet  letter.  No  matter  how 
detached  and  professional  a  man  judge  may  be  in  his  con- 
tacts, this  girl  sex  delinquent  is  keenly  conscious  of  his  mas- 
culinity and  the  intimate  nature  of  the  questions  he  is  forced 
to  ask.  The  natural  confidence  inspired  by  a  woman  judge 
talking  to  one  of  her  own  sex;  the  intimate  understanding 
one  woman  has  of  another's  temptations  and  weaknesses; 
the  chance  to  give  the  girl  her  first  clean  lesson  in  sex  educa- 
tion— all  these,  and  many  unexpressed  reasons,  make  this 
hearing  more  informative  and  humane.  Essentially  and 
distinctively  this  is' a  woman's  work. 

In  the  past  seven  years  there  have  entered  my  interview- 
ing room  over  six  thousand  delinquent  adolescent  girls,  all 
determined  to  tell  me  nothing.  With  few  exceptions,  be- 
fore they  have  passed  out  of  the  room  they  have  all  told 
me  everything. 

In  all  these  cases,  one  must  concentrate  upon  the  objective, 
which  is  information.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  senses 
alert,  to  observe  the  girl's  approach ;  to  scan  facial  expres- 
sions; to  note  signs  of  nervousness;  to  consider  physical  and 
mental  make-up;  to  register  postures;  to  listen  to  evasions 
and  recriminations;  to  discern  hesitancy,  obtuseness,  falsity; 
to  ask  apparently  meaningless  questions  and  receive  ineffec- 
tual answers.  Out  of  this  maze  of  impressions  evolves  a 
plan  of  action,  a  knowledge  of  reactional  response  and  a 
valuation  of  facial  expressions  as  indicators  of  emotion. 

The  eye  must  be  trained  to  get  the  first  and  strongest 
impression  as  the  offender  enters  the  room.  After  she  is 
seated — always  with  her  face  to  the  light — certain  features 
must  be  watched  covertly  and  constantly.  The  eye  is  the 
mental  register,  the  pivotal  point  for  observation.  It  will 
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Why  They  Tell 

In  Judge  Hoffman's  notable  court  of  domestic  relations  in 
Cincinnati  Miss  McChristie,  who  has  the  title  of  assistant 
chief  probation  officer,  has  for  seven  years  been  sitting  as 
acting  woman  judge  to  examine  girls.  Here  she  sets 
down  the  fruit  of  her  experience  in  leading  girls  to  tell,  wil- 
lingly or  unwillingly,  the  truth  about  themselves.  Her  own 
deprecatory  description  of  her  observations  is  that  they  are 
"intuitive  and  not  psychological"  They  should  be  of  help  to 
all  caseworkers  who  build  on  the  cornerstone  of  the  interview. 


accept  no  conscious  or  ur 
conscious  orders.  Centre 
may  be  consciously  e> 
pressed  over  every  feature  o 
the  face,  but  the  eye  tells  it 
tale  in  unmistakable  lar 
guage.  My  girl  often  drop 
her  eyes,  looks  this  way  am 

__^_  that,  and  shields  them  fror; 

my    gaze.       She    recognize 

her  weakness;  she  realizes  that  eyes  tell  tales.  Pairs  upoi 
pairs  of  eyes  look  into  ours  each  day;  lying,  evading,  fear 
less,  many  unashamed. 

The  eye  is  also  an  excellent  interpreter  when  there  an 
several  interested  parties  in  the  room.     Flashes  of  hatred 
expressions  of  love,  of  fear,  of  vindictiveness,  each  tell 
tragic  story  of  misplaced  emotion  and  anti-social  acts. 

I  distinctly  remember  the  venomous  look  that  flashet 
from  a  daughter's  eye  into  those  of  her  father,  whom  shi 
accused  of  rape.  The  case  was  heard  by  the  grand  jury 
and  upon  the  daughter's  evidence  the  man  was  convictet 
and  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary.  Never  forgetting  tha' 
"I  knew  I'd  get  even"  look,  we  kept  in  close  touch  will 
her.  One  year  later  she  tragically  announced  that  "she  was 
mad"  at  her  father  at  the  time — that  she  swore  him  intc 
the  penitentiary  to  get  even.  One  year  of  that  man's  lift 
had  been  sacrificed  because  a  poor  interviewer  had  beer 
dealing  with  a  vindictive  hater. 

The  mouth  reveals  character  of  action  just  as  the  eyt 
indicates  character  of  thought.  Expressions  here  play  un- 
restricted. For  this  reason  the  mouth  must  be  watchet 
constantly.  A  twitching  at  the  corners  is  often  indicative 
of  a  sense  of  humor.  If  your  girl  becomes  amused,  enc 
proceedings  abruptly,  for  the  positions  of  interviewer  anc 
interviewed  have  reversed  themselves  and  one's  purpose  is 
instantly  defeated. 

Eloquently  expressive  of  various  emotions  are  the  hands 
which    may    remain    quiet,    tremble    with    nervousness, 
twitch  spasmodically.     They  are  often  the  barometer  whe 
the  face  itself  is  expressionless. 

The  Critical  First  Contact 

No  matter  what  the  mood,  the  path  leading  into 
innermost  recesses  of  that  mind  must  be  traveled  slowly. 
Each  interview  must  be  intensive,  individualistic  and  leis- 
urely. Nothing  that  child  welfare  workers  do  is  so  funda- 
mentally and  psychologically  important  as  the  way  they 
conduct  the  first  interview.  Ordinarily,  this  is  the  child's 
first  contact  with  the  forces  of  law  and  order.  Her  ideas 
of  justice,  her  responsibility  to  the  laws  of  social  conduct 
•and  morality  are  being  molded  as  she  sits  there,  impression- 
able and  susceptible. 

After  the  girl  seats  herself  there  is  a  short  silence — then, 
with   a  smile,    the   leading  question:   "Why  are  you  here 
today?"     It  is  asked  with  a  rising  inflection,  expressing  an  i 
interested   desire  to   know.     Many   different  responses   are  i 
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jiven,  some  haltingly,  some  hysterically.  Within  the  first 
:hree  minutes  the  girl's  attitude,  expression  and  answer  en- 
ible  one  to  classify  her  as  resentful,  defiant,  stubborn,  con- 
•'used,  moody,  responsive,  fearful.  No  matter  what  her 
nood,  she  is  usually  in  court  because  her  parents  or  her 
rommunity,  or  her  state  has  failed  properly  to  safeguard  her. 
50  this  victim  of  circumstances  sits  there,  trembling  or  de- 
lant,  dreading  the  coming  catechism). 

If  she  is  stubborn,  a  halting,  sullen  answer  follows.  She 
'::ecls  the  whole  world  is  against  her.  She  determines  to  be 
o.'Tiisjudged  rather  than  to  commit  herself.  She  refuses  to 
s-:ell  the  names  of  the  boy  offenders  in  her  desire  to  protect 
o|:hem.  Sometimes  she  has  to  be  threatened  with  detention 
itsjefore  she  will  consent  to  talk,  but  a  good  interviewer  uses 
iKrhis  alternative  very  seldom. 

pi  If  she  is  defiant,  the  girl  tosses  her  head,  refuses  to  meet 
I'bne's  eyes,  maintains  absolute  silence.  We  drop  the  subject 
und  talk  about  clothes,  books,  the  movies,  compliment  her 
s  jn  some  pretty  feature  she  is  not  quite  sure  she  possesses — 
Jiiay  anything  to  divert  her  mind  from  the  point  at  issue. 
rafter  a  time  (these  interviews  are  necessarily  prolonged), 
,:he  girl  begins  to  unbend,  smiles  a  little,  and  we  know  our 
rreal  work  is  just  beginning.  Often  she  relapses  again  and 
il  again  into  these  fits  of  silence,  only  to  be  coddled  anew. 

Romance  and  Plain  Lies 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  a  deliberate  lie  and  a 

j  play  on  the  imaginative  function.     When  we  see  that  the 

."jirl  is  revelling  in  the  situation,  we  allow  her  imagination 

{full  play.     Suddenly  some  question  expressing  doubt  is  shot 

at  her.    She  is  surprised,  thrown  off  her  guard  and  instantly 


removed  from  her  self-erected  pedestal.  When  her  failure 
to  make  an  impression  is  accentuated,  she  becomes  more 
compliant  and  submissive.  With  her  self-confidence  shat- 
tered, her  next  story  will  be  nearer  the  truth.  Cases  of 
alleged  seduction  reek  with  sensational  stories  of  automobile 
hold-ups  and  abandoned  houses.  The  rent  problem  would 
solve  itself  easily  if  all  abandoned  houses  "mentally"  pre- 
empted by  my  girls  were  available  for  living  purposes. 

If  the  girl  is  responsive  and  talkative,  she  may  be  moti- 
vated by  the  play  of  her  imagination,  her  love  of  the  sensa- 
tional, fear  of  the  court,  or  a  tendency  either  to  lie  or  to 
become  hysterical.  All  court  workers  can  visualize  many 
sensation-seeking  girls,  big-eyed  and  enjoying  the  show. 

Often  we  summon  boys  to  the  hearing.  They  present  as 
many  and  varying  moods  as  the  girls,  and  are  very  difficult 
for  a  woman  to  interview.  They  want  no  sermonizing,  no 
sentimentalizing — that  amuses  them  intensely.  They  usu- 
ally enter  the  room  half-contemptuously,  or  with  a  detached 
air,  as  af  enjoying  the  show.  They  do  respond  to  a  straight 
talk,  without  <any  trimmings,  as  to  the  consequences  of  sex 
indulgence.  A  reference  to  a  mother  or  sister  will  serve 
with  some;  with  others  it  has  the  opposite  effect,  for  the 
boy  becomes  suspicious  of  being  "played  upon."  Never, 
unless  I  desire  to  ridicule  -a  boy,  do  I  have  him  talk  before 
any  women ;  in  dealing  with  a  smart-aleck,  this  is  desirable. 

Except  for  a  specific  purpose,  the  boy  and  girl  are  never 
interviewed  together,  for  this  only  accentuates  the  attach- 
ment. Occasionally  we  must  have  them  together  in  order 
to  gauge  the  temperature.  We  note  whether  they  regard 
the  offense  as  serious,  and  often  alienate  the  two  when  we 


Sixty  Years  of  Service  in   Chicago 


Sixty  Years  of  Service  is  the  title  of  an  eighty-seven  page 
report  of  the  United  Charities  of  Chicago,  just  issued. 
It  covers  especially  the  years  1919-22,  but  as  the  title  indi- 
cates has  a  slightly  historical  flavor. 

Here  is  a  span  of  service  about  equal  to  the  average  age  of 
a  president.  In  this  period  Chicago  grew  from  less  than 
100,000  in  population  to  nearly  three  million.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  recognition  which  the  founders  gave  to  the 
idea  of  service  and  prevention  as  well  as  relief,  as  long  ago 
as  1857.  The  original  charter  of  the  Chicago  and  Relief 
Aid  Society  set  forth  the  objects  of  the  incorporators  thus: 

"To  provide  a  permanent,  efficient  and  practical  mode  of 
administering  and  distributing  the  private  charities  of  the  city 
of  Chicago;  to  examine  and  establish  the  necessary  means  for 
obtaining  full  and  reliable  information  of  the  condition  and 
the  wants  of  the  poor  of  said  city,  and  putting  into  practical 
and  efficient  operation  the  best  system  of  relieving  and  pre- 
venting want  and  pauperism  therein." 

However  faithful  the  early  programs  of  the  organization 
may  have  been  to  this  idea,  this  current  report,  with  its  de- 
scriptions of  the  work  of  the  Family  Social  Work  Depart- 
ment, Home  Economics,  Legal  Aid,  Nursery  and  Health 
Center,  Summer  Outings  and  other  activities,  shows  a  rich 
and  varied  ministry. 

There  is  an  admirably  executed  spot  map  which  shoivs  the 
residence  of  those  who  have  been  dealt  with  by  the  organiza- 
tion, the  strategic  location  of  the  district  offices  and  the  pre- 
vailing national  and  racial  groups,  and  also  the  residence  of 
the  larger  givers.  As  would  be  expected,  the  orbits  of  af- 
fluence lie  outside  of  the  places  where  the  map  gets  black 
in  the  face. 
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do  not  deny  that  one  or  the  other  has  made  the  complaint. 
If  the  boy  thinks  the  girl  has  reported  him  he  hates  her; 
she  feels  the  same  way,  though  a  little  less  intensely.  Her 
affections  are  always  confused  with  her  passions,  and  she 
does  not  make  the  rigid  distinction  that  the  growing  man 
so  early  learns  to  do. 

The  eyes  of  the  interviewer,  thoughtful,  earnest,  in- 
curious, must  keep  always  in  their  depths  a  smile  of  under- 
standing. They  must  never  be  raised  to  the  child's  face 
after  she  makes  some  shocking  revelation.  Lowered  and 
then  suddenly  raised  they  do  often  detect  on  the  other  face 
an  expression  most  illuminating  and  often  incriminating. 

One  should  never  write  a  word  during  a  confessional. 
If  the  mind  is  not  retentive,  the  interviewer  lacks  a  most 
important  requisite.  Nothing  is  so  inimical  to  confidence 
as  the  poised  pen  or  pencil.  Even  a  trustful  child  senses 
the  gravity  of  words  recorded,  and  refuses  to  talk.  Often 
the  most  startling  information  is  obtained  when  the  child's 
mind  is  distracted  by  some  outside  agent.  Sometimes,  if 
one  plays  rhythmically  with  an  object  on  the  desk,  the  girl's 
eyes  will  follow  the  movement,  and  she  will  then  ramble 
on,  telling  much  more  than  she  realizes. 

No  "mental  old  maid"  should  be  allowed  to  interview 
girls.  Chronological  age  is  of  no  consequence:  she  may  be 
sixty  and  realize  that  love  is  still  in  the  world,  or  she  may 
be  thirty  and  fail  of  this  realization.  The  interviewer  must 
have  a  sense  of  humor,  an  understanding  of  the  ecstatic 
thrills  of  adolescence.  She  must,  above  all,  realize  that 
sex  is  a  beautiful  and  not  an  abhorrent  thing. 

My  ideal  woman  probation  officer  should  dress  well, 
fashion-ably  if  possible.  Girls  capitulate  very  quickly  to  a 
woman  of  good  taste  in  dress.  If  she  looks  old-maidish 
they  immediately  group  her  with  the  unattached;  discredit 
her  motives,  call  her  soured,  and  rather  pityingly  wonder 
if  she  has  ever  had  a  thrill.  No  contact  of  mental  thought 
or  mutual  admiration  is  established. 

This  point  was  interestingly  demonstrated  after  a  con- 
ference held  at  the  Girl's  Industrial  School,  Delaware, 
Ohio.  When  the  girls  themselves  were  asked  for  written 
opinions  regarding  their  probation  officers,  their  patronizing 
remarks  were  significant. 

One  wrote:  "Well,  they  are  not  such  bad  scouts  after 
all,  even  though  they  didn't  get  up  very  early,  didn't  comb 
their  hair  in  the  latest  style,  didn't  wear  stylish  clothes. 
They  were  all  right  within."  For  the  life  of  me  I  can't 
see  why  we  can't  be  all  right  without! 

The  interviewer  is  not  through  when  the  door  rloses. 
She  sits  quietly  and  reviews  this  never-ending  procession — 
the  incorrigible  girl,  the  elusive  thief,  the  fascinating  vag- 
rant, the  impulsive  boy.  She  visualizes  their  features,  ac- 
tions, expressions;  eliminates  the  vaguer  impressions;  men- 
tally tabulates  prominent  characteristics;  recalls  each  tell- 
tale word,  glance  and  gesture;  discards  non-essentials,  makes 
her  diagnoses — and  prepares  for  the  task  of  scientific  reha- 
bilitation. MARY  EDNA  MCC.HRISTIE 

For  Pennsylvania  Patriarchs 

THREE  rather  puny  legislative  infants,  fathered  by  the 
1923  legislatures  in  Montana,  Nevada  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, represent  the  beginnings  of  public  old  age  pensions 
in  the  United  States.  The  western  laws  were  described  in 
The  Survey  for  May  15,  1923  (p.  239)  as  providing  not 
a  pension  for  old  age,  but  a  "possible  pension  for  aged 


paupers."     The  Pennsylvania  act,   more  recently   adopt  c. 
indicates  that  the   state   is  timidly   and   somewhat   blindyj' 
entering  this  new  field  of  social  service. 

The  Pennsylvania  law  permits  assistance  to  applicants  wit 

Are  seventy  years  of  age  or  over; 

Have  been  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  fifteen  years ;| 

Have  been  citizens  of  the  state  for  fifteen  years,  with  certa!c| 
allowances  for  intermittent  residence; 

Are  not  inmates  of  correctional  institutions  or  insane  asy! 
urns; 

Have  not  deserted  wife  or  husband,  or  have  not  failed  t 
support  their  children  for  more  than  six  months  during  th 
last  fifteen  years; 

Have  not  been  professional  tramps  or  beggars  within  on 
year; 

Are  not  possessed  of  property  of  more  than  three  thousan 
dollars ; 

Have  not  deprived  themselves  of  property  in  order  to  qualif 
for  assistance. 

Administration  is  entrusted  to  a  commission  of  three,  ap 
pointed  by  the  governor,  which  in  turn  appoints  an  old  ag( 
assistance  superintendent  who  must  be  "qualified  by  charac 
ter,  training  and  experience"  and  who  is  to  receive  thi 
munificent  salary  of  $1,800.  Before  passage  the  bill  wa 
amended  to  omit  a  requirement  that  the  superintenden 
must  have  had  training  and  experience  in  problems  of  relic, 
and  be  familiar  with  the  social  and  economic  conditions  o 
the  commonwealth.  The  governor  also  points  in  each  count; 
an  old  age  assistance  board  consisting  of  three  residents  o 
the  county  who  receive  expenses  but  no  salary;  each  boarc 
may  appoint  one  or  more  investigators  at  $900  each.  An 
other  amendment  struck  out  a  provision  that  these  investig 
ators  should  be  nominated  by  the  state  commissioners  anc 
approved  by  the  state  superintendent. 

The  county  board  makes  all  the  investigations,  but  fina 
decision  in  each  case  rests  with  the  state  commission.  No 
only  are  the  country  boards  lacking  in  direct  administrativt 
relation  to  the  state  commission,  but  that  in  turn  is  apparent 
ly  left  outside  the  supervision  of  the  state  department  o: 
public  welfare,  so  that  a  new  element  of  disintegration  i: 
introduced  into  the  welfare  policy  of  the  state. 

Assistance  cannot  exceed  one  dollar  per  day — including 
income  from  all  other  sources.  Payment  may  be  made  t< 
an  institution  on  behalf  of  an  inmate,  and  no  institutior 
may  refuse  admittance  because  an  applicant  is  receiving  olc 
age  assistance.  Recipients  cannot  receive  further  relief  frotr 
other  public  sources,  except  medical  and  surgical  treatment 
While  the  county  pays  the  expenses  of  its  own  board,  th( 
cost  of  state  administration  and  the  full  amount  granted' 
as  assistance  is  a  charge  on  the  state  treasury.  To  finance ; 
this  service  for  two  years  the  legislature  has'  appropriated 
$25,000,  little  more  than  one  per  cent  of  the  amount  sought 
in  the  original  bill. 

Pennsylvania  social  workers  feel  that  all  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  public  outdoor  relief,  so  often  cited,  are  exem- 
plified in  this  plan.  The  unwillingness  of  the  legislature 
to  require  trained  and  qualified  investigators  and  admim's-| 
trators  leaves  the  field  open  for  political  appointees.  The 
wretchedly  inadequate  salaries  provided  as  a  maximum  make! 
it  practically  impossible  to  secure  efficient  service.  The 
amount  allowed  for  assistance  is  undoubtedly  insufficient. 
The  age  limit  is  so  high  that  the  law  will  not  change 
materially  the  almshouse  constituency  or  problem.  The 
appropriation  amounts  to  a  futile  gesture  in  the  face  of 
the  problem;  Pennsylvania  will  merely  mark  time  for  two 
years. 
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Yet  it  is  desirable  for  the  state  to  go  on  record.  The 
way  is  open  for  amendment  and  improvement  in  later  years, 
and  at  least  Pennsylvania  begins  an  experiment  which  may 
pave  the  way  ultimately  for  the  modification  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  present  almshouse  system  or  for  its  aban- 
donment. 

The  Nature  of  an  Oath 

IN  1685  Lord  Jeffries,  chief  justice  of  England,  charged 
a  witness  at  the  trial  of  Lady  Lisle.  He  said:  "The 
God  of  Heaven  may  justly  strike  thee  into  eternal  flames 
and  make  thee  drop  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  fire  and  brim- 
stone, if  thou  offer  to  deviate  the  least  from  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth."  Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have 
jone  by  since  then,  and  theology  has  seen  many  changes, 
but  the  same  test  of  the  credibility  of  a  witness  was  applied 
a  few  months  ago  in  a  Connecticut  court.  A  pervert  who 
had  assaulted  a  child  of  eight  was  set  at  liberty  because 
the  victim  could  not  state  in  open  court  that  she  believed 
God  would  punish  her  in  this  world  and  the  next  if  she 
told  a  lie! 

In  New  Hampshire  recently  a  boy  of  eight  was  not 
allowed  to  testify  because  he  did  not  have  a  "sense  of  moral 
responsibility."  In  Alabama  a  little  girl's  testimony  was 
refused,  although  she  was  a  regular  attendant  at  church 
and  Sunday  school,  because  she  thought  that  God  would 
put  her  in  jail  if  she  told  a  lie.  The  court  ruled  that  she 
did  not  have  enough  theology  to  be  a  witness.  In  Arkansas 
a  boy  of  ten  was  needed  as  a  witness  in  a  murder  case.  The 
states  attorney  put  him  on  the  stand  and  the  following 
conversation  took  place: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  means  when  you  hold  up  your 

land  and  take  the  oath? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it? 

A.  To  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  Would  it  be  wrong  not  to  tell  the  truth? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  do  not  tell  the  truth,  what  will  happen  to  you? 

A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

The  court  ruled  that  there  was  not  enough  religion  in  these 
answers  to  show  that  the  boy  was  qualified  as  a  witness. 
As  a  result,  important  evidence  bearing  on  an  atrocious 
crime  was  excluded. 

These  cases  are  typical  of  many.  Crimes  against  children, 
>articularly  criminal  assaults  upon  young  children,  appear 
to  be  increasing.  The  failure  of  the  police  to  apprehend 
the  offenders,  and  the  insufficiency  of  punishment  in  case 
of  conviction,  may  contribute  to  this  condition,  but  a  more 
serious  difficulty  is  that  testimony  in  many  cases  cannot 
)e  presented  to  the  jury  because  the  only  witness  to  the 
crime  is  the  little  child  itself.  And  the  child  is  prevented 
From  giving  its  testimony  because  of  the  antiquated  and 
frequently  pernicious  rule  of  law  that  no  one  can  be  a 
witness  who  "does  not  know  the  nature  and  obligation  of 
MI  oath."  To  qualify  the  child  must  understand  and  be- 
ieve  in  a  God  who  will  punish  a  lie  with  eternal  damnation. 
The  situation  is  inexcusable,  particularly  since  the  remedy 
is  so  simple.  Eliminate  the  theological  test.  Allow  the  child 

'  to  testify  if  it  shows  that  it  can  remember  what  had  oc- 
curred and  is  able  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the  occur- 
rence. The  court  and  jury  may  be  assumed  to  be  competent 

:  to  tell  whether  a  child  is  just  babbling,  or  repeating  what  it 
has  been  told  to  say,  or  really  describing  what  it  'has  seen  or 


experienced.  Truth-telling  is  a  matter  of  training  and  not 
a  matter  of  theological  belief. 

Some  courts  have  already  recognized  this,  and  interpret 
the  theological  requirements  in  a  sensible  way.  In  Cali- 
fornia, for  example,  the  statute  regulating  the  qualification 
of  witnesses  reads  like  this:  "No  person,  child  or  adult, 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  witness  stand  on  account  of  his 
opinions  on  matters  of  religious  belief." 

In  a  recent  case,  in  California,  a  boy  of  four  was  put 
on  the  stand.  He  was  asked,  "What  happens  to  little  boys 
who  do  not  tell  the  truth  ?  What  do  they  do  to  little  boys 
who  do  not  tell  the  truth."  The  child  answered,  "They 
put  them  in  jail."  The  court  ruled  that  he  could  testify, 
and  said,  "A  child  who  understands  that  he  will  be  punished 
on  earth  is  competent ;  although  he  knows  nothing  of  punish- 
ment after  death.  To  qualify  a  child  under  ten  years  of 
age  upon  the  score  of  his  moral  responsibility,  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  he  understands  that  it  is  his  duty  to  tell  the  truth 
and  that  he  will  somehow  be  punished  if  he  doesn't." 

In  Virginia  the  accused  was  indicted  for  assault  and 
battery  upon  a  girl  of  six.  The  witnesses  were  the  victim 
and  her  brother,  aged  eight.  The  child  said  she  did  not 
understand  what  was  meant  by  "the  obligation  of  an  oath." 
She  was  asked,  "What  would  happen  to  you  if  you  did  not 
tell  the  truth?"  She  replied,  "Go  to  the  bad  man."  The 
court  ruled  that  she  had  sufficient  intelligence  to  qualify 
as  a  witness. 

While  some  of  the  leading  jurisdictions  in  the  country 
are  trying  to  break  away  from  ancient  rules  of  law  based 
upon  sixteenth-century  theology,  only  one  state  has  actually 
made  statutory  provision  for  such  testimony.  Section  392 
of  the  New  York  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  provides  that ; 

Whenever  in  any  criminal  proceedings  a  child  actually,  or 
apparently,  under  the  age  of  twelve,  offered  as  a  witness,  does 
not  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  or  magistrate  understand  the 
nature  of  an  oath,  the  evidence  of  such  child  may  be  received 
though  not  given  under  oath,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  or 
magistrate,  such  child  is  possessed  of  sufficient  intelligence  to 
justify  the  reception  of  the  evidence.  But  no  person  shall  be 
held  or  convicted  of  an  offense  upon  such  testimony  alone. 

This  statute  is  based  upon  the  English  "Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children"  act  of  1889,  which  was  readopted  and 
made  more  stringent  in  1904  and  1908.  The  English  act 
provides  that  where  a  child,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
is  of  sufficient  intelligence  to  justify  the  reception  of  the 
evidence,  and  understands  the  duty  of  telling  the  truth,  the 
testimony  of  the  child  shall  be  received  even  though  not 
given  under  oath.  But  no  one  is  to  be  convicted  on  such 
testimony  alone. 

Both  statutes  allow  the  child  to  testify.  This  enables  the 
jury  to  weigh  the  evidence  for  what  it  is  worth.  In  this 
manner  the  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence  which  is  so  often 
missing  is  brought  into  court.  No  sexual  pervert  can  escape 
simply  because  his  victim  is  legally  gagged.  An  increase  in 
convictions  is  assured.  But  the  problem  is  not  fully  solved 
by  these  statutes,  which  allow  the  offender  to  escape  if  his 
victim  is  the  only  witness  against  him.  This  loophole  should 
be  plugged.  Mast  of  the  assaults  upon  children  take  place 
where  there  are  no  other  persons  present.  In  such  cases  the 
New  York  statute  proves  inadequate.  The  testimony  of 
the  child-victim  should  be  admitted  without  any  let  or 
hindrance.  The  jury  can  pass  adequately  upon  its  value. 
If  in  their  opinion  the  criminal  should  be  convicted  upon 
the  child's  testimony  alone,  the  statute  should  not  prevent 
the  conviction.  ALBERT  LEVITT 
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Summer  School  South  of  the  Rio  Grande 


PERHAPS  the  most  interesting  and  significant  sum- 
mer school   to  be   held   this  year  upon   the   North 
American  continent  is  the  Escuela  de  Verano  of  the 
National   University  of    Mexico,   which   opened   on 
July  5.     Both  the  interest  and  significance  of  this  summer 
school  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  was  established,  .and  is  main- 
tained, at  the  expense  of  the  Mexican  government  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  students  from  the  United  States.    Summer 
vacations  are  unknown  in  the  Mexican  school  system;    so 
there  is  little  native  need  for  the  summer  sessions  that  have 
become  so  usual  in  the  United  States. 

The  expressed  purpose  of  the  Escuela  de  Verano,  as  stated 
in  the  official  announcement  of  courses,  is  "to  offer  an  op- 
portunity to  foreigners,  and  especially  to  North  Americans 
who  are  engaged  in  teaching  Spanish,  to  perfect  and  broaden 
their  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  also  to  visit  the 
Mexican  Republic  and  become  familiar  with  the  customs 
and  life  of  a  country  of  Latin  traditions."  The  real  pur- 
pose, left  unexpressed,  is  to  create  a  feeling  of  international 
friendliness  between  the  two  North  American  republics,  im- 
possible without  a  closer  intellectual  relationship  and  under- 
standing than  now  exist. 

The  summer  school  came  into  existence  in  June,  1921.  It 
grew  out  of  two  separate  movements  merging  in  a  common 
object — the  establishment  of  a  system  of  exchange  scholar- 
ships between  the  National  University  of  Mexico  and  the 
various  universities  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The  first 
movement  was  started  by  Dr.  Chavez,  in  charge  of  the 
Escuela  de  Altos  Estudios,  or  graduate  school,  of  the  National 
University.  In  attempting  to  provide  advanced  courses  in 
education  and  psychology  leading  to  Ph.  D.  degrees,  Dr. 
Chavez  came  up  against  the  need  for  a  closer  relationship 
between  the  scholars  of  Mexico  and  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  suggested  the  establishment  of  exchange  scholar- 
ships, or  professorships.  Contemporary  with  Dr.  Chavez's 
suggestion  but  independent  of  it,  came  a  movement  of  a 
group  of  American  scholars  living  in  Mexico,  led  by  Dr. 
O.  W.  E.  Cook,  for  the  same  general  purpose,  but  with  a 
slightly  different  emphasis.  This  movement,  of  the  two, 
wasi  the  first  to  find  definite  expression,  when  in  February, 
1920,  the  First  Mexican-American  Trade  Conference,  held 
in  Mexico  City,  passed  a  resolution  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  on  the  interchange  of  scholarships 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  under  the  direction 
of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Mexico  City. 
The  committee  was  composed  of  Dr.  Cook,  secretary  of  the 
newly  founded  Mexican-American  Scholarship  Foundation, 
and  Senor  Gumaro  Villalobos,  a  prominent  political  leader 
from  Jalisco,  which  state  he  represented  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  a  man  of  broad,  liberal  education. 

Their  first  plan,  a  rather  elaborate  one,  provided  for  the 
placing  of  Mexican  students  in  each  of  the  universities  of 
rank  in  the  United  States.  In  exchange  for  this  courtesy 
the  Mexican  Government  in  its  turn  was  to  grant  to  each 
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university  three  professorships,  carrying  stipends  sufficient  to 
maintain  recipients  while  they  carried  on  original  research  I 
in  any  of  the  fields  in  which  Mexico  offers  unique  oppor-j 
tunity — Spanish-American   history,    archaeology,    anthropol-] 
ogy,  and  sociology. 

The  committee  were  sent  to  America  to  form  some  idea  as  I 
to  the  feasibility  of  this  tentative  plan.     They  visited  sev- 
eral of  the  western  universities,  and  in  the  end  became  con- 
vinced that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  so  extensive  a 
system    of   interchange,    in   part   because   of    the   ignorance 
among  American  students  of  the  wonderful  opportunities 
offered  by  Mexico  for  research,  and  in  part  because  of  the  I 
difficulties  which  American  professors  find  in  securing  leave  | 
of  absence  for  a  whole  year. 

But  hard  upon  this  disappointing  discovery  came  a  more 
hopeful  one.  In  the  University  of  Utah,  Senor  Villalobos 
found  already  on  foot  a  plan  which  seemed  to  suggest  an 
excellent  temporary  substitute  for  his  original  one.  This 
university  had  planned,  as  a  part  of  its  regular  summer 
school,  to  send  a  party  of  its  students  especially  interested 
in  the  study  of  Spanish  to  Mexico  City  for  study,  the  party 
to  be  under  the  charge  and  direction  of  Dr.  George  Oscar 
Russell,  head  of  the  school  of  romance  languages  of  that 
university.  Senor  Villalobos,  being  told  that  every  summer 
vacation  found  numbers  of  teachers  of  Spanish  going  to 
Spain  for  study,  was  quick  to  seize  the  implied  suggestion, 
and  to  propose  to  his  government  that  some  inducement  be 
offered  to  draw  such  students  to  Mexico.  His  recommenda- 
tion was  as  quickly  accepted,  and  President  Obregon  issued 
a  proclamation  calling  for  free  railroad  transportation  to  and 
from  the  border  to  all  Americans  coming  to  Mexico  for 
study. 

The  Experiment  Takes  Shape 

The  National  University  threw  its  resources  whole 
heartedly  into  the  plan,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  tin 
summer  school  courses  were  organized,  teachers  engaged,  and 
catalogues  and  announcements  sent  out.  So  short  inde 
was  the  time  between  the  first  thought  of  a  summer  scho 
and  the  date  of  the  opening  that  the  announcements  did  no 
reach  further  than  Texas  and  contiguous  states.  Notwith 
standing  all  this,  the  response  in  number  of  students  was 
most  gratifying.  Beside  the  party  from  Utah,  twenty-four 
in  number,  there  were  more  than  forty  American  students 
enrolled  in  this  first  Escuela  de  Verano,  most  of  whom  who 
had  already  planned  to  come  to  Mexico  before  hearing  of 
the  special  opportunities  to  be  opened  to  foreigners,  but  gladly 
took  advantage  of  the  short  courses  offered  by  the  university. 
The  courtesies  of  the  university  were  extended  .also  to  a 
party  of  independent  scholars  and  students  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona,  who  engaged  directly  in  research  work  in 
their  respective  fields.  Among  them  was  Professor  Byron 
Cummings,  who  has  remained  in  Mexico  to  carry  on  his 
work  in  archaeology.  For  more  than  at  year  he  worked  with 
Dr.  Gamio,  head  of  the  government  work  in  archaeology,  in 
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the  excavation  of  the  ancient  pyramid  at  Tlalpam,  the  most 
important  piece  of  archaeological  research  now  in  progress 
on  this  continent. 

The  summer  school  was  first  in  charge  of  Antonio  Adalid, 
who  had  but  recently  returned  to  Mexico  after  being  in  exile 
since  the  Revolution,  a  man  particularly  fitted  for  such  a 
task,  both  by  nature  and  by  his  long  training  in  American 
and  English  schools.  Associated  with  him  was  Professor 
Tomas  Montano  of  the  faculty  of  the  National  University. 
When  Jose  Vasconcelos  resigned  his  office  as  rector  of  the 
university  to  take  the  portfolio  of  minister  of  education  in 
President  Obregon's  cabinet,  he  called  Senor  Adalid  to  his 
aid  in  the  great  task,  which  had  just  been  undertaken,  of 
federalizing  the  public  school  system,  and  the  direction  of 
the  summer  school  fell  to  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena,  once  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  Second  Season 

The  success  of  the  first  summer  school  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  the  interest  in  the  experiment  aroused  among 
the  teachers  and  students  of  Spanish  throughout  the  United 
States,  were  attested  by  more  than  two  thousand  letters 
received  by  the  authorities  of  the  university,  inquiring  about 
continuation  of  the  plan  for  the  summer  of  1922.  Though 
the  university  was  in  no  way  prepared  to  take  care  of  a  great 
number  of  foreigners  in  addition  to  maintaining  its  regular 
courses  during  the  summer,  it  set  itself  to  make  the  best  use 
possible  of  the  interest  thus  aroused,  and  to  provide  a  second 
summer  school  better  in  every  respect  than  the  first.  The 
financial  inducement  was,  however,  reduced  from  full  to 
half  fare  from  the  border  and  back. 

The  direction  of  this  second  Escuela  de  Verano  fell  to 
Vincente  Lombardo  Toledano,  director  of  the  National 
Preparatory  School  of  the  university,  who  drew  around 
himself  a  faculty  made  up  of  the  foremost  scholars  and  men 
of  letters  in  Mexico.  The  list  of  lecturers  includes  such 
names  as  Dr.  Pedro  Henriquez  Urena,  preeminent  authority 
on  all  Latin-American  literature;  Carlos  Diaz  Dufoo,  most 
prominent  political  essayist  in  Mexico;  Gamboa,  foremost 
novelist,  and  since  the  death  of  Toussaint,  the  foremost 
critic  of  Mexico;  Salamon  de  la  Selva,  brilliant  young  poet 
from  Nicaragua;  Frederico  de  Onis  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, the  greatest  Spanish  scholar  in  America,  if  not  in  the 
world;  and  Dr.  G.  O.  Russell,  professor  of  romance 
languages  of  the  University  of  Utah ;  besides  such  eminent 
men  from  the  regular  staff  of  the  National  University  as 
Professors  Garza,  Adalid,  Montana,  and  Mena. 

Notwithstanding  the  careful  planning  and  preparation 
made  for  caring  for  the  American  students,  the  Second 
Summer  School  brought  many  surprises  that  strained  the 
resources  of  the  university  to  the  limit.  The  number  of 
students  itself  was  greater  than  was  expected;  the  registra- 
tion reached  492  against  67  of  the  preceding  year.  There 
were  entirely  unforeseen  demands  for  courses  for  which  no 
provision  had  been  made,  and  for  which  Mexico  could 
provide  no  experienced  teachers.  The  School  of  Foreign 
Service  of  Georgetown  University  sent  a  group  of  forty 
students  under  the  charge  of  Professor  R.  S.  McElwee.  No 
such  courses  as  desired" by  this  group  had  been  contemplated. 
But  the  most  disconcerting  surprise  of  all  lay  in  the  character 
of  the  students  who  presented  themselves  in  the  various 
classes. 

All  the  courses  had  been  planned  for  serious  students 
with  at  least  a  fair  speaking  knowledge  of  Spanish,  such  as 
made  up  the  body  of  the  previous  year.  But  a  small  percent 


of  the  Second  Summer  School  group  fulfilled  that  expecta- 
tion. Many  of  them  came  frankly  as  tourists,  with  no 
intention  of  serious  work.  Few  of  the  number  possessed 
more  than  an  elementary  knowledge  of  class-exercise 
Spanish,  while  a  large  proportion  were  innocent  of  even  that 
scant  preparation. 

Confronted  with  such  a  student  body,  the  authorities  were 
brought  to  dismay  that  amounted  almost  to  panic.  Teachers 
were  helpless  before  students  who  understood  nothing  of 
what  was  said  to  them.  But  with  the  remarkable  adaptabil- 
ity, good  nature,  and  courtesy  that  illustrates  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Mexican  authorities  to  serve  and  please  their 
guests,  they  hurriedly  sought  out  the  best  teachers  to  be  found 
in  government  schools,  and  organized  courses  in  conversation 
and  grammar  adapted  to  the  need  of  all  classes  of  students, 
beginning,  intermediate,  and  advanced,  all  the  while  main- 
taining the  advanced  courses  originally  planned  for  the 
benefit  of  those  prepared  to  take  them. 

If  the  Mexican  authorities  felt  any  disappointment  in  the 
lack  of  preparation  and  serious  application  to  class  work  on 
the  part  of  the  American  students,  they  did  not  betray  their 
feelings  in  any  way,  but  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  them  to  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  present 
day  Mexico  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  see  for  them- 
selves its  great  natural  beauties,  to  know  the  mingled  tragedy 
and  romance  of  its  history,  to  view  its  tremendous  un- 
developed resources,  and  to  understand  the  great  opportunity 
open  to  American  scholars  in  various  lines  of  research. 

With  this  end  in  view,  almost  daily  excursions  were  made 
under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  faculty,  to  the 
various  places  of  preeminent  interest  within  the  city  itself, 
or  to  the  many  interesting  outlying  towns  that  can  be 
reached  by  street  car,  while  week-end  trips  were  made  to 
various  cities  of  the  republic — Cuernavaca,  Toluca,  Pueblo, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  Guadalajara.  In  each  case  a  reduction  of 
fifty  per  cent  in  railroad  fare  was  granted,  and  the  other 
expenses,  such  as  hotel  fare,  were  reduced  to  the  minimum. 
Perhaps  those  who  planned  these  excursions  realized  that 
it  was  in  such  extra-classroom  pursuits  that  the  real  purpose 
of  the  Escuela  de  Verano  was  to  be  realized. 

From  the  announcement  of  courses  for  the  coming  term, 
one  notes  that  the  organization  has  been  perfected  to  a  degree 
that  insures  greater  classroom  efficiency  than  has  been  pos- 
sible under  the  loose  organization  of  the  past.  The  length 
of  the  session  has  been  shortened  from  two  ciclos,  extending 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  September,  to  one 
ciclo  extending  from  July  5  to  August  17.  A  fixed  registra- 
tion fee  is  now  required,  the  number  of  courses  for  which 
one  may  register  has  been  limited,  and  the  credits  allowed 
for  each  course  more  nearly  standardized.  Yet  one  notes 
also  that  the  same  generous  hospitality  is  extended  to  all 
classes  of  American  students,  and  the  same  liberal  oppor- 
tunities offered  for  extra  classroom  work  that  has  character- 
ized the  Escuela  de  Verano  of  the  past.  All  of  which 
indicates  that  the  Mexican-American  Summer  School  has 
come  to  stay,  that  the  results  of  the  past  two  years  have 
justified  the  hopes  of  those  who  worked  to  bring  it  about. 
It  is  certain  that  the  hundreds  of  Americans  who  have 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Mexican  government  have 
come  home  with  an  abiding  memory  of  Mexican  courtesy 
and  kindness,  a  new  sympathy  with  Mexican  problems  and 
aspirations,  and  a  greater  appreciation  of  the  wealth  of 
material  that  awaits  the  American  scholar  in  Mexico. 

FANNIE  E.  RATCHFORD 
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Academic  Bolshevism 

THE  new  president  of  the  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  is  supported  by  every  farm  and 
labor  organization  in  the  state  and  is  opposed  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  In  politics  he  has  been 
identified  with  the  Non-Partisan  League  and  other  organi- 
zations of  farmers  and  wage-earners;  not,  like  other  polit- 
ically inclined  college  presidents,  with  the  Democratic  or 
the  Republican  party.  The  situation  is  so  un-American 
that  patriots  ran  up  a  red  flag  on  the  college  flag-pole,  and 
militia  had  to  protect  the  new  president  from  the  forces 
of  democracy  and  law  and  order. 

The  outstanding  effectiveness  of  the  president  as  a  teacher 
is  not  questioned,  but  the  college  is  disgraced  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  no  degree.  If  he  were  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Danish  schools  that  lead  the  world  in  education  of  farm 
folk,  nobody  would  think  of  asking  whether  he  had  a  degree 
or  not;  but  already  he  has  exemplified  the  perils  of  en- 
trusting an  American  school  to  an  unstandardized  man. 
The  Federated  Press  says  that  his  plan  is  "to  take  over 
the  college  farm  of  i.OOO  acres,  and  run  it  as  a  community 
enterprise,  giving  students  practical  experience.  He  will 
make  the  farm  support  the  student  body  so  that  poor  stu- 
dents can  attend  and  earn  their  way  by  working  on  the 
farm.  Meals  will  be  prepared  by  the  home  economics  stu- 
dents. Meat  will  be  raised,  slaughtered  and  served  by 
students.  The  extension  service  will  be  pushed  and  the 
farmer  taught  the  value  of  cooperative  marketing  and  pur- 
chasing." 

Training  like  that  might  be  good  for  mere  farmers  and 
farmers'  wives,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  place  in  a  college. 
To  give  college  credits  for  farm  work  is  atrocious  and  in- 
tolerable; credits  should  be  given  only  for  typewriting  and 
disciplines  like  that.  The  distinction  is  clear:  farm  work 
cannot  be  done  in  a  white  collar.  Cooperative  marketing 
might,  but  even  that  lacks  the  dignity  and  prestige  of  Busi- 
ness Administration.  The  wheat,  cotton  and  produce  buyers 
are  united  in  defence  of  our  liberties  and  culture  and  doubt- 
less will  get  the  president. 

This  Sort  of  Thing 

( The  following  is  about  half  of  a  harangue  actually  deli- 
vered before  a  high  school  audience  in  a  city  of  several 
thousand  people.  The  address  was  taken  by  two  steno- 
graphers without  the  knowledge  of  the  orator.  As  a 
verbatim  sample  of  the  sort  of  stuff  high-school  pupils  are 
frequently  fed  upon  it  should  prove  enlightening.  THE 
EDITOR.) 

NUMBERS  of  years  it  has  been  my  pleasant  duty  to 
stand  before  young  people  and  I  don't  think  I  am 
very  much  older  than  most  of  you  people.  That  may  create 
some  laughter  but  once  somebody  said  we  are  just  as  old  as 
you  think  you  are,  and  good  night,  from  the  way  some 
people  act,  they  are  not  out  from  their  baby  clothes. 

Now  you  hear  a  good  bit  of  moralizing  from  this  platform. 
We  hear  it  from  the  pulpit  too  often,  we  hear  it  in  the 
school,  we  hear  it  in  our  home,  until  we  get  tired  of  Sunday 
school  teaching.  Well,  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
boy  who  gets  tired  of  listening  to  good  advice.  I  want  you 
boys  to  get  this  now,  a  man  who  will  not  listen  to  wisdom, 
Solomon  says,  is  brutish.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
whether  you  listen  to  Chester  or  Albert  or  Mary,  Ruth  or 


somebody  else,  or  to  one  of  yeur  teachers  or  to  anybody,  if 
you  listen  to  the  truth.  What  makes  the  difference  where 
you  get  your  truth  so  it  is  truth. 

Now  you  come  to  school  for  a  purpose  I  hope,  and  if  you 
don't  come  for  a  purpose,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  I 
want  you  to  listen.  If  you  don't  come  to  school  for  a  pur- 
pose, what  do  you  come  for?  I  am  not  going  to  ask  any- 
body to  answer  that  because  I  am  afraid  some  of  the  boys 
back  there  whose  parents  have  better  sense  than  they  have, 
would  spoil  it  by  saying,  "I  come  because  I  have  to."  .  .  . 

NOW  there  is  a  good  many  things  this  morning  that  I 
want  to  call  attention  to  particularly.  Now  I  want  to 
talk  about  some  secrets.  Now  don't  get  worried,  I  am  not 
going  to  tell  anything  about  anybody.  There  is  a  good 
many  things  that  might  be  said  that  would  cause  some  un- 
easiness but  that  is  not  what  I  am  going  to  try  to  put  before 
you  this  morning.  You  know  the  secret,  now  get  this.  A 
secret  is  that  which  nobody  knows  except  yourself.  .  .  . 
Secret  means  a  hidden  thing — secret  treasure.  As  long  as 
you  have  a  treasure  and  share  it  with  somebody,  then  it 
becomes  property  that  is  no  longer  secret.  Now  this  secret 
that  I  am  going  to  talk  about  I  want  you  people  particularly 
to  heed  these  things,  and  there  is  several  reasons  for  it.  In 
the  first  place  a  gentleman  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  word  and 
a  lady,  never  sow  broadcast  a  thing  which  comes  to  their 
knowledge.  In  other  words  they  do  not  gossip.  I  vrant 
to  repeat  that  again.  A  gentleman  and  a  lady  will  not 
repeat  nor  gossip.  .  .  .  Now  you  will  ask  me  to  define  a 
gentlemen,  and  you  will  ask  me  to  define  a  lady.  Well  I'll 
do  it  for  this  purpose  at  this  time.  It  might  be  different 
some  other  time  for  another  purpose. 

Gentleman  is  made  up  of  two  words,  and  so  is  gentle- 
woman. Now  the  first  word  is  an  adjective  and  belongs  to 
both  the  man  and  the  woman.  Now  if  a  thing  is  gentle, 
or  if  a  person  is  gentle  it  means  that  they  are  the  opposite 
of  everything  else  that  is  not  gentle. 

Now  to  distinguish  between   the  person  who  is  not  a 
gentleman  and  from  the  person  who  is  not  a  lady.    If  you 
want  to  be  a  gentleman  you  will  be  different  from  the  rough- 
neck, you  must  be  different  from  the  loud  mouthed,  flabby, 
coarse  and  boisterous  person.     Now  ask  yourself  the  ques- 
tion, "to  what  extent  am  I  a  lady?"     Now  a  gentleman, 
applying  to  the  gentle  man  and  woman,  to  be  gentle  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  places  you  above  the  petty  little  narrow- 
minded,  weak-kneed  and  silly,  easy  provoked,  flighty  person. 
To  be  gentle  means  to  be  reserved  at  all  times,  under  all ! 
circumstances,  to  hold  your  self-control,  to  have  respect  for ; 
your  parents  or  principal  or  persons  who  are  defective,  and : 
under  all  circumstances  you  must  show  the  manners  which 
will  distinguish  you  and  cause  people  to  believe  that  you 
are  a  gentleman. 

There  is  a  few  things  I  want  to  call  attention  to — con- 
duct about  the  building.  That  is  the  first  thing.  If  you 
are  cultured,  if  you  are  properly  educated,  if  you  have  the 
necessary  training  ...  if  you  are  going  to  conduct  your- 
self as  gentlemanly,  quietly,  reserved,  with  dignity,  not 
boisterous,  loud  mouthed  and  all  those  things  you  will  walk 
through  the  halls  and  corridors  to  and  from  class  with  pro- 
priety, with  reserve. 

Every  girl,  every  boy  in  this  building  has  the  ability  and 
knows  better  than  they  always  do.  Now  this  is  the  point 
When  you  come  into  the  building  assume  the  attitude  of  a 
gentleman.  Now  it  is  vulgar  to  be  seen  on  the  street  with 
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wing  gum.    It  is  so  considered  by  the  best  cultured  and 
shed    people.     Let   alone   tobacco,   cigarettes   and   cigar 
king.     If  you  get  a  book  on  manners,  we  have  one  in 
library,  no  man,  I  should  have  to  revise  that  and  include 
es,  no  lady  should  ever  be  seen  in  public  smoking.    Now 
ichool  you  have  been  hearing  some  things  on  this  little 
k  on  manners.    Do  you  watch  the  clock?    Do  you  work 
hout  respect  of  time?    There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  time 
:pt  in  measure.     It  is  merely  a  measure,  it  is  not  ma- 
al,  it  is  merely  a  measure,  so  don't  watch  the  clock, 
•low  there  is  a  little  secret  that  I  want  to  tell  you.    Re- 
nter it  won't  be  a  secret  after  I  tell  you.     Sometimes 
MI  there  are  parents  or  other  people  in  the  office  on  par- 
Jar  business,  I  have  seen  boys  and  girls  butt  in.     You 
w  we  have  a  society  that  is  called  the  butt-in-ski  society, 
•onder  if  there  are  any  boys  or  girls  that  have  joined  this 
ety.    Or  if  the  door  is  closed,  it  is  closed  for  a  purpose, 
if  it  is  necessary  to  break  in  there  where  private  affairs 
going  on,  it  is  best  to. knock  on  the  door.    You  would 
go  into  somebody's  home  and  butt  in.    There  might  be 
ic  instances  where  a  lady  would  break  into  the  back  door 
in  a  neighbor,  or  one  of  you  boys  might  call  on  your  best 
i  and  might  be  so  hasty  you  would  forget  yourself.    What 
uld  you  do  if  you  would  go  into  the  city  of  New  York 
I  call  upon  Judge  — ,  would  you  just  go  into  the  house 
I    announce   yourself?      Now   listen    boys   and    girls,    I 
ntion  these  things  to  you  because  you  ought   to   know 
m.    Conduct  yourself  with  decorous  propriety,  study  the 
ik  on  manners,  learn  how  to  conduct  yourself.     Some  of 
boys  and  girls  act  like  they  were  beast  hunters,  every 
you  leave  a  classroom  you  just  bolt  out  of  the  door 
:  the  old  scratch  was  after  you.    There  is  no  excuse  for 
:t.    We  have  plenty  of  time  to  move  from  place  to  place, 
icn  the  stairway.     Some  of  you  boys  go  down  that  stair- 
y  so  that  if  you  would  fall  you  would  break  your  neck. 
»w  not  only  break  a  neck  but  you  might  tear  off  an  ear 
knock  out  a  tooth.     Don't  loaf  like  some  of  them  do;  it 
unnecessary  for  me  to  mention  the  teachers'  conduct.     If 
:y  do  not  act  properly  it  is  your  business  to  report  that, 
isn't  my  opinion  that  they  do  anything  that  is  wrong. 


iE  Commencement  season  is  safely  past,  once  more.  Com- 
ncement  orators  performed  the  usual  feats  of  pointing  with 
de  and  viewing  with  alarm.  The  intelligence  test  people 
J  those  who  fear  such  things  as  "the  rising  tide  of  color" 
>wed  they  had  a  very  considerable  influence  with  the  orators. 
is  pleasurable,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  report  that  President 
exander  Mciklejohn,  of  Amherst  College,  speaking  at 
slyoke,  showed  a  real  freedom  from  the  hysterias  of  many 
liege  men.  He  said: 

"A  democracy  is  an  educated  people.  America  is  facing,  as 
other  people  has  faced  before,  a  fundamental  moral  conflict, 
clash  between  two  moral  problems,  the  law  of  taste — that 
of  excellence  which  recognizes  values — and  the  law  of  which 
iglo-Saxons  speak  as  the  law  of  sharing  the  good  things  of 
c,  the  principle  of  democracy. 

"We  are  tired  of  the  world  that  gives  good  things  to  the 
iv.  We  are  determined  that  everybody  should  have  a  chance 
excellence,  whether  it  be  political  or  spiritual.  I  believe 
at  democracy  means  education.  It  is  the  only  thing  you  can 
ve  to  the  people  on  a  large  scale  to  help  them  to  get  out  of 
e  what  it  has  to  give. 

'.  .  .  Shall  we  educate  one-tenth  of  the  people?  The  idea 
esn't  go  in  democratic  America  to-day.  America  is  trying 


to  educate  her  youth.  We  cannot  at  present  turn  back.  Shall 
we  succeed?  The  chances  are  all  against  us,  or  rather  very 
strongly  against  us.  The  chances  are  that  it  will  not  be  done 
by  us  or  in  America  for  a  long  time  yet.  We  don't  know 
whether  it  can  be  done  or  not,  but  it  is  our  game.  America 
is  attempting  a  task  on  a  level  never  seen  before.  This  people 
is  going  fdrward  in  the  greatest  venture  of  the  human  spirit 
to  make  the  common  standard  that  of  excellence.  Civilization 
after  civilization  is  making  its  way  towards  the  goal.  The 
human  spirit  will  not  have  it  otherwise." 

IN  SIGNING  the  bills  repealing  the  obnoxious  Lusk  laws, 
Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith,  of  New  York,  filed  the  following 
memorandum,  explaining  his  reasons  for  destroying  those  laws: 
"I  am  affixing  my  signature  to  the  two  acts  which  have  for 
their  purpose  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  Lusk  Laws.  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  should  not  remain  upon  the  statute  books 
of  this  state,  because  they  are  repugnant  to  the  fundamentals 
of  American  democracy.  Under  the  laws  repealed  teachers, 
in  order  to  exercise  their  honorable  calling,  were  in  effect  com- 
pelled to  hold  opinions  as  to  governmental  matters  deemed  by 
a  state  officer  consistent  with  loyalty;  and,  further,  no  private 
school  could  be  maintained  in  this  state  unless  its  teachings  were 
similarly  satisfactory  to  certain  officials  of  the  state.  Freedom 
of  opinion  and  freedom  of  speech  were  by  these  laws  unduly 
shackled,  and  an  unjust  discrimination  was  made  against  the 
members  of  a  great  profession.  In  signing  these  bills,  I  firmly 
believe  that  I  am  vindicating  the  principle  that,  within  the 
limits  of  the  penal  law,  every  citizen  may  speak  and  teach  what 
he  believes." 

"THE  WORLD  is  too  much  with  us,"  sang  Wordsworth  a 
century  ago.  "The  world  is  too  much  for  us,"  sing  the  deans 
and  presidents  of  Ohio  Colleges,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  topics 
suggested  for  discussion  and  printed  on  the  program  of  the 
twenty-fifth  annual  conference  held  recently  in  Columbus. 
Among  these  topics  were  the  following:  "Are  some  of  our 
college  problems  the  harvest  of  kindergartenism  and  other 
individualistic  training?  Is  it  advisable  to  make  real  to  the 
student  questions  of  national  and  international  importance?  If 
so,  how  can  it  be  done?  What  shall  be  done  with  the  National 
Student  Forum?  How  shall  the  freshman  be  kept  busy?  What 
shall  be  our  attitude  toward  modernism  in  the  college?  What 
shall  be  done  about  student  self-government?  What  action 
shall  be  taken  concerning  women's  smoking?" 

"THE  POWER  of  the  teaching  profession  rests  upon  ideas. 
Freshness,  soundness,  sureness,  and  richness  of  teaching  grow 
out  of  ideas  and  experiences  which  have  the  same  qualities  In 
no  other  occupation  must  ideas  be  replenished  as  in  teaching. 
Educational  progress  is  an  evolution.  Improvements  appear 
constantly.  The  alert  teacher  must  know  about  them.  He 
cannot  rest  content  to  have  others  enjoying  a  knowledge  which 
he  does  not  share."  The  foregoing  paragraph  was  not  printed 
in  New  York.  It  is  from  a  bulletin  of  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education,  Division  of  University  Extension. 
According  to  this  bulletin,  30,000  students,  many  of  them 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state,  are  sharing  in  this 
"educational  awakening"  and  having  their  "ideas  replenished." 

ATLANTA  has  a  school  of  social  work  for  colored  social 
workers,  connected  with  Morehouse  College  and  established  in 
1919.  Professor  E.  Franklin  Frazier,  of  Morehouse  College, 
is  director ;  and  the  school  has  a  staff  of  nine  regular  instructors, 
with  a  number  of  special  lecturers  from  Atlanta  and  else- 
where. The  courses  cover  most  of  the  regular  lines  of  study 
usually  found  in  such  schools.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  on 
training  in  practical  casework,  and  the  course  is  one  year  in 
length.  The  students  do  field  work  under  the  direction  of 
local  social  agencies. 
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The  Plumb  Plan  for  Industry 

INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY,  by  Glenn  B.  Plumb  and   W.   G.  Roylance. 
B.   W.  Huebich.     351   pp.     Price   $2.00  postpaid   of   The   Survey. 

'T'HERE  are  two  problems  of  our  industrial  order  which 
-••  surpass  all  the  others  in  magnitude  and  in  difficulty.  They 
concern  the  distribution  of  the  product  and  the  status  of  the 
wage-earner.  The  former  is  twofold:  that  of  employer  versus 
employe;  that  of  producer  versus  consumer.  Capital  frequently 
oppresses  labor,  and  labor  not  infrequently  deals  unfairly  with 
capital.  Labor  alone,  or  capital  alone,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two,  sometimes  possesses  sufficient  economic  power  to  compel 
the  consumer  to  pay  extortionate  prices. 

Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  define  and  reconcile 
the  just  claims  of  employer  and  employe;  few  if  any  plans  have 
been  proposed  which  include  a  convincing,  or  even  plausible, 
method  of  doing  the  same  thing  for  consumer  and  producer. 
While  the  Rochdale  cooperative  societies  take  care  of  the  con- 
sumer, they  leave  both  the  remuneration  and  the  status  of  the 
wage  upon  the  present  basis. 

No  solution  will  be  worthy  of  the  name  or,  indeed,  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  which  does  not  meet  both  these  prob- 
lems. Between  consumer  and  producer,  as  well  as  between 
employer  and  employe,  conflict  must  give  way  to  cooperation. 
In  neither  case  can  the  end  be  attained  through  platitudes  about 
'production  for  use  instead  of  for  profit."  The  profit  motive 
cannot  be  eliminated.  We  want  production  for  use,  indeed, 
but  we  cannot  have  it  unless  it  be  made  profitable.  Altruism 
cannot  become  a  complete  substitute  for  the  driving  and  allur- 
ing influence  of  pecuniary  gain. 

Possibly  the  greatest  merit  of  Industrial  Democracy,  by 
Glenn  E.  Plumb  and  W.  G.  Roylance,  is  that  it  squarely  faces 
all  the  foregoing  requirements.  It  aims  at  an  efficient  and  just 
distribution  between  employer  and  employe,  and  between  pro- 
ducer and  consumer;  at  giving  reasonable  scope  to  the  pecuni- 
ary motive;  and  at  a  new  and  adequate  status  for  the  wage- 
earner. 

While  the  scheme  of  industrial  reorganization  set  forth  in 
this  volume  is  essentially  the  "Plumb  Plan"  which  the  prin- 
cipal author  proposed  a  few  years  ago  for  the  railroads,  it  is 
more  elastic,  more  comprehensive,  better  developed  and  more 
fundamentally  supported.  It  is  applicable 
to  all  enterprises  having  the  corporate  form 
of  organization.  In  order  to  adapt  it  to 
the  varying  features  of  the  most  important 
corporations,  the  author  divides  industries 
into  four  groups:  (a)  national  public 
utilities;  (b)  state  and  municipal  utilities; 
(c)  all  industries  based  on  grants,  or  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources,  or  having 
a  natural  or  economic  monopoly;  (d)  all 
other  industries. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  brief  review  the 
plan  can  best  be  considered  in  relation  to 
an  industry  which  is  not  a  public  Utility. 
A  corporation  would  be  organized  which 
would  issue  both  capital  stock  and  bonds. 
The  former  would  bear  a  limited,  preferred  and  cumulative 
rate  of  dividend.  The  bonds  would  pay  a  lower  rate  of  inter- 
est than  the  stock,  but  would  carry  a  prior  claim  upon  assets. 
Ihus  far  the  plan  contains  nothing  essentially  new.  A  wholly 
original  element  appears  in  the  proposal  to  give  every  employe 
of  the  corporation  "labor  stock,"  of  no  par  value,  non-trans- 
ferable, and  valid  only  while  the  holder  is  in  the  employ  of 
the  concern.  This  stock  would  include  the  power  to  vote  in 
the  conduct  of  the  business.  Each  employe  would  have  'labor 
stock"  valued  for  voting  and  profit-sharing  purposes  at  the 
amount  of  his  annual  wage  or  salary.  The  holder  of  labor 
stock  would  have  a  voting  power  equal  to  that  of  the  owner  of 
capital  stock  whose  annual  dividend  equaled  the  annual  wage  of 
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the  former.  For  example,  the  man  whose  wage  was  $1,50 
year  would  have  as  large  a  voice  in  the  management  as  the  r 
who  received  that  amount  of  annual  dividend. 

Wages  and  salaries  would  be  paid  before  dividends.  A 
all  charges,  including  cumulative  dividends  had  been  met, 
remaining  revenues  would  be  divided  into  two  equal  part 
one  half  "corporate  surplus,"  the  other  "public  surplus." 
former  would  be  expended  according  to  the  desires  of 
stockholders,  both  capital  and  labor.  If  distributed  as  ex 
dividends,  or  profits,  it  would  be  allotted  in  proportion  to 
annual  investment  of  the  stockholder.  For  example,  the  cap 
stockholder  whose  dividend  was  $1,500  would  receive  the  ss 
amount  of  the  surplus  profits  as  the  employe  whose  ann 
wage  was  $1,500.  Profit  sharing  would  be  on  the  same  b; 
as  voting  power.  The  half  known  as  "public  surplus"  wo 
be  expended  for  improving  or  extending  the  plant,  for  the 
tirement  of  capital,  or  for  the  reduction  of  prices. 

Let  us  see  how  the  plan  meets  the  fundamental  proble 
noted  above.  Quite  properly  it  restricts  the  reward  of 
capitalist  to  a  rate  of  interest  sufficient  to  cover  risk,  to  ret 
existing  capital  and  to  attract  new  capital.  The  "corporal 
surplus"  is  divided  between  capital  and  labor  on  the  basis 
the  regular  income  received  by  each.  If  capital  is  to  get  ; 
of  the  surplus,  this  is  a  much  fairer  method  than  that  wh 
takes  as  a  basis  of  distribution  the  wage  of  the  employe  i 
the  total  investment  of  the  capitalist;  for  the  annual  com 
bution  of  the  latter  to  the  product  is  measured  by  his  cap: 
dividend,  not  by  his  capital  investment,  by  what  he  takes  i 
each  year,  not  by  what  he  puts  in  and  keeps  in.  In  the  sect 
place,  the  status  of  the  worker  is  improved,  indeed,  revd 
lionized,  when  he  is  given  a  vole  in  management  equal  to  ti 
of  the  capitalist,  as  measured  by  and  in  proportion  to  th 
respeclive  incomes,  iheir  wages  and  dividends  respectivi 
Finally,  the  interests  of  the  consumer  are  safeguarded  by 
provision  lhat  he  must,  indirectly  or  directly,  immediately 
ultimately,  get  half  the  surplus  profits. 

Nevertheless,  a  troublesome  question  arises.  Inasmuch 
ihe  voling  power  of  the  employes  would  always  exceed  that 
the  capital  owners,  would  not  the  former  be  strongly  tempi 
to  lift  wages  to  such  a  high  level  that  no  surplus  would  ei 
exist  to  be  shared  with  either  the  capilalist  or  the  consurat 
This  question  throws  doubt  upon  1 
efficacy  of  the  plan  to  reconcile  the  int 
esls  of  employer  and  employe  and  of  c< 
sumer  and  producer. 

Whether  or  not  it  can  be  satisfactor 
answered,    the   plan   of   industrial   reorgs 
ization  set  forth  in  Industrial  Democrs 
deserves    close    and    sympathetic    study 
all    persons    who    realize    the    fundamen' 
defects    of    our    industrial    system    as    n< 
operated.      No     defender     of    the     prest 
autocratic    control    of    industry    has    be 
able  to  suggesl  a  method  of  eliminating  t 
wasteful  and  dangerous  antagonisms  of  o 
industrial  system.     In  all  probability   no 
can  be  suggesled.     But  it  is  not  improbal 
that  checks,  or  balances,  or  modifications  can  be  devised 
meet    the    formidable    difficulty,    raised    above,    of    selfish    a. 
demoralizing  employe   control. 

The  book  is  well  written,  with  clearness,  directness  and  sil 
plicity.  Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  Gle 
E.  Plumb,  earnestly  and  greatly  hope  that  his  posthumo 
work  will  not  merely  be  read  and  studied  by  tens  of  tho 
sands,  but  thai  it  will  point  the  way  to  a  satisfactory  solutii 
of  our  most  difficult  and  fundamental  industrial  pro 
lems. 

REV.  JOHN  A.  RYAN,  D.D. 

Director    of    the    Department    of   Social    Action 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council 
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The  Mysteries  of  Children's  Minds 

)    PSYCHOLOGY,    by    Vilhelm    Rasmussen.     Alfred    A.    Knopf.     3 
App.     150  pp.  each.'   Price  $5.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

these  three  volumes  on  Child  Psychology,  the  first  is  de- 
voted to  the  soul  life  of  a  child  in  its  first  four  years.     It 
sed  largely  upon  the  author's  careful  observation  of  his 
children  and  evidences  his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  freedom 
ic  evolution  of  the  soul,  by  the  removal  of  all  unnecessary 
ure.      He    emphasizes    the    importance    of    understanding 
nature,  particularly  in  view  of  the  increased  social  activi- 
or  children,  and  there  is  evidence  of  his  desire, for  a  wide 
cular  knowledge  of  children  to  supplement  general  impres- 
and  an  implied  distinction  between  the  place  of  experiment 
>f  speculation  in  the  management  of  early  problems, 
le  second   and   third  volumes  deal  with   the  kindergarten 
presenting  the  author's  observations  on  the  conception  of 
fe   and  mental  powers,  with  special  stress  upon  thought, 
onation,  feeling,  will  and  morale.    There  is  definite  opposi- 
to   regarding  the  kindergarten   as   a  school,   instead   of  a 
place  for  training,  and  hence  there  is  a  preference  for  the 
tessori    type,    rather    than    the    Froebellian    kindergarten. 
l  the  present  tendency  to  use  kindergartens  more   freely, 
interesting  to  note  the  statement  that  a  child  from  a  good 
e  does  not  require  the  kindergarten,  and,  indeed,  Mr.  Ras- 
en   advocates   keeping  children   out  of   school   until   they 
even  years  of  age,  because  of  the  retarding  effect  of  school 
Ample  consideration  is  given  to  the  question  of  physical 
mental  health  and  the  influence  of  the  social  status  upon 
development  of  each.     Considerable  space  is  devoted  to  the 
ussion  of  drawing. 

ie  Binet-Simon  tests  Mr.  Rasmussen  considers  useful  as 
sures  of  intelligence,  because,  in  his  estimation,  the  evolu- 
of  the  child's  mind  parallels  the  development  of  attention 
memory. 

he  burden  of  his  exposition  is  that  education  clips  the  wings 
lildhood  and  there  is  a  definite  risk  that  the  wings  may  be 
ed  so  short  that  they  become  useless  for 'flying.  The  three 
mes  might  readily  have  been  combined  into  one,  as  the 
erial  presented  has  a  definite  harmony.  The  value  of  the 
es  lies  more  in  awakening  an  interest  in  the  more  careful 
y  and  observation  of  children  than  in  any  practical  pro- 
US  that  is  advocated.  It  may  be  said  to  possess  a  certain 
ee  of  stimulation  to  the  intelligent  inquirer  into  the  mental 
ts  of  children  during  the  pre-school  age  period, 
he  suggestion  that  kindergartens  possess  a  retarding  influ- 
:,  in  consequence  of  which  children  of  a  better  type  of 
es  need  not  be  exposed  so  freely  to  their  effect,  deserves 
her  thought.  Patently,  however,  this  is  not  an  objection 
ch  is  applicable  for  the  vast  majority  of  children,  whose 
»es  are  far  inferior  to  the  poorest  kindergartens. 

IRA  S.  WILE,  M.  D. 

Ethics  and  Ethical  Culture 

iEE  TYPES  OF  PRACTICAL  ETHICAL  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE 
VST  HALF  CENTURY,  by  Leo  Jacobs.  184  pp.  Macmillan  Co. 
ice  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

the  opening  sentence  of  that  excellent  book,  The  Acquisi- 
:ive  Society,  Mr.  Tawney  calls  attention  to  the  characteristic 
ue  of  Englishmen,  "  their  power  of  sustained  practical 
vity,"  with  its  accompanying  vice,  "  a  reluctance  to  test  the 
lity  of  that  activity  by  reference  to  principles."  Nor  are 
ie  characteristics  of  Englishmen  alone:  thinking  occurs  only 
:n  a  problem  is  squarely  faced,  and — well,  it  is  easier  for  all 
is  to  walk  around  an  unpleasant  problem  and  pass  it  by  with 
lirug. 

"he  author  of  the  present  highly  suggestive  little  volume  in- 
•s  those  interested  both  in  the  social  program  of  our  churches 

in  the  social  settlement  movement  to  do  some  thinking  re- 
ding the  adequacy  of  the  ethical  principles  upon  which  they 

based. 

The  first  of  the  three  movements  discussed  is  the  social  gospel 
the  churches,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Religious 
lical  movement  known  as  Christian  Socialism,  dating  from 

activities  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
tury.  Of  this  movement  based  upon  the  common  fatherhood 
God,  Mr.  Jacobs  says: 

lie  man  who  starts  with  the  doctrine  that  all  men  are  brothers 


because  they  come  from  the  same  Father  soon  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  brothers.  ...  No  matter  how  moral  you  may  be,  if 
you  are  not  of  my  church  you  shall  not  get  the  preferment.  This 
is  the  philosophy  of  likeness.  It  rates  ethical  conduct  below  re- 
ligious conformity. 

The  fifty  pages  devoted  to  the  second  of  the  three  movements, 
the  Social  Ethical  movement,  will  well  repay  reading  just  now 
when  the  function  of  the  social  settlement  is  being  re-examined. 
Mr.  Jacobs'  major  criticism  here  concerns  the  weakness  of 
adopting  democracy  as  a  method — however  sound  it  may  be  as  a 
principle.  The  object  of  the  settlement  becomes  in  consequence 
of  this  policy  that  tff  "  keeping  men  alike  in  order  to  assure  hu- 
man solidarity." 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  process  of  eliminating  differences  and 
of  simultaneously  stimulating  and  instigating  art  and  culture.  The 
Settlement,  in  attempting  to  d»  this,  virtually  tries  to  suppress  dif- 
ferences with  one  hand  and  with  the  other  to  emphasize  what  it 
chooses  to  call  tendencies  to  likeness,  but  which  are  nevertheless 
most  profound  sources  of  difference.  .  .  .  Now  there  are  two 
fundamental  errors  here:  first,  the  assumption  that  differences  are 
unsocial  forces  is  an  erroneous  assumption;  second,  the  theory  that 
culture  eliminates  differences  is  a  false  theory. 

In  the  face  of  the  practical  exigencies  of  welfare  work  in  a 
great  city,  the  author's  strictures  upon  "  institutionalism "  in 
settlements,  though  not  without  substantial  justification,  appear 
unnecessarily  academic. 

In  the  third  section  of  the  book  Mr.  Jacobs  offers  a  sym- 
pathetic study  of  the  Ethical  Culture  movement,  with  which  he 
is  identified  personally.  This  "  pure  "  ethical  movement,  i.  e., 
concerned  primarily  neither  with  religious  dogma  nor  with  ma- 
terial well-being,  he  endorses  with  Messianic  fervor  as  contain- 
ing "  the  hope  of  the  moral  reform  of  our  social  order."  Others, 
however — notably  those  with  less  of  a  leaning  toward  Kant 
and  more  toward  Dewey — will  balk  at  accepting  the  false  antith- 
esis which  the  very  "  purity "  of  the  Ethical  Culture  ideal 
would  force  upon  us  in  its  insistence  that  there  is  no  alternative 
between  hard  rigoristic  ethics  on  the  one  hand  and  sheer  moral 
caprice  on  the  other.  R.  S.  LYND 

Boxing  the  Educational  Compass 

THE  REFORM  OF  EDUCATION,  by  Giovanni  Gentile.     Harcourt,  Brace 

&  Co.     250  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
PINEY  WOODS   AND  ITS   STORY,  by  Laurence  C.  Jones.     Fleming  H. 

Revcll  Co.     151    pp.     Price  $1.50   postpaid   of   The  Survey. 

MODERN  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  EDUCATIONAL  PRACTICE,  by  John 
Adams.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.  302  pp.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE  TEACHER  by  H.  Crichton  Mil- 
ler. Thomas  Seltzer.  225  pp.  Price  $1.60  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

T  T'S  a  long  cry  from  the  first  of  these  books  to  the  second. 
•*•  Gentile  is  an  Italian  philosopher  and  teacher.  He  belongs 
in  the  Hegelian  tradition.  He  would  reform  education  by  de- 
stroying what  his  friend,  Croce,  calls  the  "chaotic  pedagogy  of 
the  positivistic  school"  and  by  setting  up  in  its  place  a  "dialectic 
of  the  spirit's  development";  all  of  which  means  that  education 
must  be  cut  off  from  its  rootage  in  the  actual  experiences  of 
childhood  and  made  a  matter  of  life-long  searching  in  the  mazes 
of  thought:  man  must  be  free,  and  it  is  only  in  the  ranges  of 
thought  that  he  can  be  assured  of  freedom ! 

The  principal  of  the  Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School,  on 
the  other  hand,  lives  and  works  in  the  backwoods  of  Mississippi; 
he  and  the  other  teachers  in  the  school  are  face  to  face  with  the 
crudest  materials  of  human  life;  he  has  built  a  school  and  a 
pedagogy  out  of  these  raw  materials;  and  he  finds  whatever 
justification  he  needs  for  this  presumption  in  endless  reflection 
upon  the  New  Testament  and  an  occasional  quotation  from  the 
positivist,  Socrates. 

Here  are  the  uttermost  poles  of  educational  doctrine:  for 
Gentile  education  is  "free  spiritual  becoming,"  and  the  "appar- 
ent multiplicity  of  educational  forms"  is  resolved  in  "the 
immultiplicable  unity  of  this  becoming,  outside  of  which  noth- 
ing is  truly  conceivable."  At  Piney  Woods,  education  seeks  to 
build  "a  simple  little  country  life  school  that  will  carry  the 
gospel  of  better  farming,  better  living,  better  schools  and 
churches  to  those  who  live  far  back  from  the  main-traveled 
roads." 

To  be  sure,  if  Gentile  and  Jones  could  get  together  on  some 
intermediate  table-land,  they  might  be  able  to  see  that  they  both 
are  interested  in  the  same  thing,  and  both  are  occasionally  lost: 
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Gentile  is  lost,  now  and  again,  in  the  mazes  of  his  own  argu- 
ments about  becoming;  Jones,  in  the  endless  details  of  building 
houses  and  barns  and  organizing  his  crude  materials  into  some- 
thing having  an  approximation  to  form. 

Next  to  them  stands  the  greatly  detached  spirit  of  John 
Adams,  formerly  professor  of  education  in  the  University  of 
London,  himself  once  the  leader  of  the  Herbartians  in  England, 
and  cousin  germane  of  the  Hegelians.  Once,  Professor  Adams 
could  say  of  a  certain  Herbartian  principle:  "It  serves  the  pur- 
poses of  the  teacher  so  admirably  that  we  ought  to  wish  it  were 
true  whether  it  is  or  not."  But  no  more.  Now,  he  is  of  the 
experimentalists,  as  are  most  of  the  erstwhile  American  Her- 
bartians. In  this  book  he  has  gathered  up  brief  studies  of  stand- 
ards and  mental  tests,  the  Dalton  plan,  the  Gary  system,  the 
"play"  schools,  the  project  method;  and  he  pays  his  respects  to 
the  uses  of  psychoanalysis  in  education. 

The  best  brief  discussion  of  this  latter  subject  is  to  be  found 
in  Miller's  New  Psychology  and  the  Teacher.  Here  the  teacher 
will  find  "psychoanalysis"  handled  by  a  mind  that  has  mastered 
the  vocabularies,  the  mechanisms  and  the  general  lingo  and  has 
come  back  without  surrendering.  This  is  a  rare  achievement. 
The  psychological  area  is  pretty  sharply  dismembered,  these 
days,  and  most  writers  must  take  their  places  securely  within 
some  fragment  of  the  whole:  each  must  be  loyal  to  his  fragment 
and  contemptuous  of  the  rest.  It  is  a  happy  augury  of  better 
times  ahead  that  a  few  writers  are  now  beginning  to  realize 
that  truth  may  spend  an  occasional  moment, 'at  least,  in  the 
company  of  the  outcasts. 

Nothing  is  more  possible,  today,  than  the  finding  of  educa- 
tional "nostrums"  for  the  cure  of  all  complaints.  Too  many 
teachers  are  devotees  of  some  one  of  these  fragmentary  sys- 
tems. Gentile  is  right  in  this,  at  least,  that  no  educational 
program  can  possibly  stand  that  erects  some  fragmentary  or 
narrow  interpretation  of  humanity  into  a  final  and  complete 
exposition.  The  only  safety  for  the  teacher  and  student  is  to 
be  found  in  a  wide  reading  of  many  books,  rounding  in  as  many 
phases  of  the  subject  as  time  and  energy  will  permit.  The 
present  list  gives  two  extreme  pictures  and  two  constructive 
interpretations  covering  the  ground  between  the  poles. 

J.  K.  H. 

The  Why  and  How  of  Preventive  Medicine 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PREVENTIVE  MEDI- 
CrNE,  by  J.  G.  Fitzgerald,  M.D.  C.  V.  Mosby  Co.  826  pp.  Price1 
$7.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

TPHERE  is  no  plethora  of  comprehensive  text  books  on  pre- 
•*•  ventive  medicine.  The  excellent  books  by  Rosenau,  Park, 
Chapin  and  Vaughan  have  stood  almost  alone  in  this  field  dur- 
ing the  last  decade.  This  new  book  on  the  Practice  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine  will,  therefore,  be  read  with  eagerness  by 
health  officers  and  all  those  interested  in  public  health  work. 

Preventive  medicine  is  not  standardized,  in  fact  is  in  a  state 
of  flux.  Epidemiology  and  methods  of  control  are  changing 
with  the  evolution  of  new  weapons  and  broader  social  policy. 
The  older  books  require  constant  revision  in  order  to  keep 
up  to  date,  and  a  new  writer  has  an  advantage  in  starting  afresh 
and  an  opportunity  to  present  our  knowledge  with  sounder 
classifications  and  with  a  more  logical  sequence.  Dr.  Fitz- 
gerald has  seized  this  advantage  and  improved  his  opportunity 
by  producing  a  book  which  is  a  real  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  preventive  medicine. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald's  avowed  purpose  is  to  encourage  the  prac- 
tising physician  to  put  more  emphasis  on  prevention  and  to  take 
greater  part  in  the  work  of  health  departments.  Here  he  is  on 
sound  ground,  for  a  great  part  of  the  details  of  any  public 
health  program  of  the  future  must  be  carried  out  by  the  prac- 
tising physicians.  He  faces  courageously  the  problem  that  while 
all  the  people  are  entitled  to  proper  medical  care,  preventive 
advice  and  health  supervision,  yet  only  a  part  receive  it.  He 
does  not  advocate  state  medicine  or  health  insurance,  and  he 
frankly  dislikes  nationalization  of  the  profession.  He  puts  for-  > 
ward  sane  ideas  for  the  socialization  of  the  medical  profession 
within  itself,  whereby  decent,  necessary  medical  service  and 
health  supervision  would  be  furnished  by  the  practising  physi- 
cians to  all  the  people. 

The  classification  of  disease  is  especially  logical  and  the 
author  has  maintained  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  in  giving 
added  weight  to  the  more  readily  preventable  diseases.  The 


systematic  consideration  of  each  of  the  communicable  disc; 
under  similar  heads — such  as  Incidence,  Etiology,  Mode 
Transmission,  and  Prevention  and  Control — make  the  w 
valuable  to  health  workers  and  physicians  for  ready  refere; 
The  book  also  contains  excellent  chapters  by  various  autl 
on  Water,  Milk  and  Foods;  Diet,  Dietary  Defects,  and  '. 
ficiency  Diseases;  and  Domestic  and  Community  Sanitat 
The  problem  oi  maternal  and  infant  mortality  is  clearly  < 
lined  with  general  measures  necessary  for  its  solution.  Tr, 
are  also  chapters  on  School  Hygiene  (Health  Supervision  of 
School  Child),  Public  Health  Clinics  and  Health  Centers,  Ri 
Hygiene,  Industrial  Hygiene,  Demography  and  Vital  Statist 
Public  Health  Administration  and  Public  Health  Educal 
and  Voluntary  Agencies.  ALLAN  J.  McLAUGHni 

United  States  Public  Health  Service 

The  Trade  Cycle 

THE   TRADE    CYCLE,    by   F.    Lavington.     P.   S.    King  &   Son,   Lou, 
113  pp.     Price  $1.15  Postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PHE  sub-title,  "An  account  of  the  causes  producing  rhyth 
A  cal  changes  in  the  activity  of  business,"  explains  that  thi 
another  study  of  the  cyclical  industrial  fluctuations  which  c 
stitute  the  severest  problem  for  the  student  of  unemployme 
The  work  of  three  brilliant  exponents  of  the  subject,  A. 
Pigou,  D.  H.  Robertson  and  Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  is  made 
foundation  of  an  analysis  of  the  facts  which  is  followed  by  a  si 
gestive  chapter  on  "  some  social  aspects  of  modern  industi 
organization."  While  opinions  are  still  divided  on  the  origii 
causes  of  the  cyclical  fluctuations  in  production  and  dema; 
there  is  hope  in  the  growing  recognition  of  the  influences  t 
make  for  their  preventable  accentuation.  Since  the  cumulat 
growth  of  errors  in  optimistic  and  pessimistic  forecasts  is  < 
to  an  exaggeration  of  psychological  tendencies,  counteract! 
measures  ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  means  of  practical  pos 
bility.  The  task  is  simplified  if  Mr.  Lavington  is  right  in 
contention  that  the  activity  of  the  constructional  industries  le; 
in  this  swing  of  tendencies  from  over-confidence  to  panic.  T 
ways  in  which  that  exaggeration  of  fluctuations  can  be  lessen 
are  discussed:  an  industrial  organization  which  would  lessen  I 
concentration  of  control  and  make  for  a  more  even  distribut 
of  incomes;  and  practical  measures  to  increase  the  knowlec 
of  individual  business  men,  which  would  prevent  unsound  v 
dertakings  at  times  of  expansion  and  unnecessary  conservatii 
at  times  of  business  deflation.  In  addition  he  mentions  t 
cooperation  of  the  banks  and  efforts  to  hold  in  check  a  rise 
prices  at  times  of  over-confidence  as  likely  to  contribute  to 
desired  result. 

Paging  the  Middle  Class 

THE  RETURN  OF  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS,   by  John   Corbin      Scribn 
Sons.     353  pp.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

ONE  lays  down  the  Return  of  the  Middle  Class  with  1 
^-'  sense  that  Mr.  Corbin  must  be  a  facile  and  engaging  cc 
versationalist.  The  book  has  the  quality  of  good  talk,  the  ft 
and  easy  discursiveness  of  the  Players  or  the  University  Ch 
sufficiently  salted  with  learned  citations  to  create  an  atmosphe 
of  gentlemanly  erudition.  But  it  also  has  the  defects  of  go 
talk  by  men  who  discourse  largely  of  matters  of  which  th 
have  only  the  sprightly  amateur's  mastery.  The  book  conta 
shaky  statistics,  abounds  in  sententious  but  half-baked  gener: 
izations,  and  flounders  about  for  a  definition  of  its  main  subje* 

The  middle  class,  according  to  Mr.  Corbin,  is  the  sole  cv 
todian  of  the  virtues  by  which  alone  civilization  can  live. 
is  the  "brain  power"  of  the  United  States.    "The  middle  cla 
has  its  feet  firmly  planted  in  the  world  of  present  needs; 
mind  is  trained  to  comprehend  the  world  and  move  it." 

But  time  and  again  disaster  has  overtaken  the  world- 
always,  somehow,  because  the  middle  class  was  not  on  the  jc 
failed  to  assert  itself,  failed  to  make  its  valiant  virtues  dominai 
One  gathers  that  the  civilizations  of  Greece  And  Rome  fell  f 
want  of  a  properly  self-assertive  middle  class.  The  great  me 
ace  of  our  day  is  the  same  violet-like  diffidence  of  a  class  whic 
happily  for  us,  is  beginning  to  realize  both  its  powers  and 
obligations,  and  is  "returning"  to  the  rescue. 

Both  capital  and  labor  are  self-seeking,  aggressive,  subversiv 
The  middle  class  is  distinguished  by  "its  traditional  sense  • 
national  order  and  efficiency,  of  social  solidarity  and  service 
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it  merica  faces  destruction  between 
e  upper  and  nether  millstones  of 
»  pital  and  labor,  that  is  "today  as 
-t  rdid  and  selfish  as  capital  ever 
A  is." 


And   what  have  our  saviors  been 

ling  about  it?     They  "have  stood 

•utral.      Being    more    highly    edu- 

ted   and   thus   less   easily  replace- 

ile,  they  were  less  often  turned 
81  I  their  jobs;  or,  when  they  were, 
:;i!  eir  larger  pay  and  their  habits  of 

rift  tided  them  over  the  rainy  day. 

hey    looked    on    the    struggle    of 

bor  and  capital  as  a  thing  apart, 

r     which     they     suspected     some 

igue    responsibility,    perhaps,    but 

Inch   they   felt   themselves  power- 

ss   to   remedy.     Blindly   conserva- 

ire   in   politics,  for  the  most  part, 
1  ey  looked  to  our  ancient  Constitu- 

Dn — in  which,  as  they  thought,  the 

gh  'Spirit  of  the  Fathers'  was  for- 

-er  crystallized — as   the   source   of 

1  light  and  leading;    and  so  they 

sensibly    came    to    the    conviction 

at  on  election  day  their  most  profit- 

)le  activity  was  golf." 

Mr.  Corbin  has  borrowed   some 

:ute  observations  about  the  decad- 

ice  of  geographical  representation 

id  the  evils  arising  from  the  "lack 
organic  and  functional  correspondence  between  government 

id  industry"  from  the  guild  socialists.     He  has  caught  up  into 
ssive  words  much  of  the  current  cynicism  in  high  places 

ith  icspect  to  democracy.    Mr.  Corbin  has  read  much,  but  he 

is  read  impressionistically.     It  may  be  for  this  reason  that  he 

able  to  write  with  the  engaging  facility  of  the  agreeable  con- 

irsationalist.     No  one,  for  example,  could  more  aptly  strike 

it  in   a   phrase   the   truth   about   his   own   book   than   he  has 

)ne.     "Something  of  this  sort,"  he  cleverly  observes,  "happens 

i  the  sociologist  who  sets   out  to  discover   the  middle  class. 

Tie    snark    turns   boojum,    and   both    hunter   and   quarry   are 

The  Social  Effects  of  Syphilis 

OF  THE  INNOCENT,  by  Harry  C.  and  Maida  H.   Solomon. 
U.  S.    Interdepartmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,    Washington.     139  pp. 

his  study  of  the  social  effects  of  syphilis  on  the  family 
nd  the  community,  made  under  a  grant  from  the  United 
tates  Inter-departmental  Social  Hygiene  Board,  gives  a  well 
danced,  sane  and  thorough  presentation  of  the  problem  of 
•philis  in  its  social  aspects,  by  authors  who  are  among  the  first 

authoritatively   write   upon    and   develop   the   subject   as   it 
lects  the  family,  and  through  the  family  as  a  unit,  the  corn- 
unity  as  a  whole. 
The  non-medical  social  and  health  workers  of  today,  profiting; 

the  mistakes  of  yesterday,  will  do  well  in  preparing  for  the 
ork  of  tomorrow  to  give  careful  reading  to  this  book  by  the 
jlomons,  coupled  with  Stokes'  Today's  World  Problem  in  Dis- 
ise  Prevention.  They  need  no  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  tech- 
que.  These  two  government  publications  in  the  hands  of  all 
orkers  having  to  do  with  the  venereal  disease  problem  should 
:  a  sufficiently  complete  and  thorough  background  for  sensible 
rocedure,  and  tend  toward  uniformity  of  understanding  which 
ill  bring  a  realization  that  the  diagnostic  process  is  complex, 
lat  the  Wassermann  test  is  but  one  link  in  a  chain  of  evidence, 
lat  there  is  probably  no  "  cure  "  in  the  strict  sense,  but  a  con- 
•ol  of  the  disease  resulting  in  an  arrested  condition  and,  finally, 
lat  every  syphilitic  is  a  human  being — not  a  case  or  an  outcast. 

ALEX  N.  THOMSON,  M.D. 

The  Persecuted  Jews  in  Hungary 

UAND    HORTHY   EST   ROI,   by   Robert   Tarcali.     Drawings   by   Marcel 
r.     Edition    Astra     Paris.     128    pp.     Paper    bound. 

\  N  uninterrupted  pogrom  for  three  years,  according  to  the 
^  author,  still  continues  in  Hungary.  Many  of  the  instances 
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culated;  others  are  reported  for  the 
first  time.  The  anti-semitic  drive 
started  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
communist  regime  in  August,  1919; 
its  severity  and  unprecedented  con- 
tinuance is  the  more  remarkable  in 
that  previous  to  the  war  Magyars 
and  Jews  were,  on  the  whole,  much 
better  able  to  live  together  than  were 
some  of  the  neighboring  nationali- 
ties. 

Mr.  Tarcali  explains  the  situation 
with  need  of  the  reaction  for  a  scape- 
goat at  a  time  of  defeat  and  great 
economic  hardship.  Bolshevism  in 
Hungary  has  been  so  completely 
routed  that  the  stimulated  hatred 
of  it  did  not  suffice  to  de- 
viate public  attention  from  the 
failings  of  the  government  and 
the  privileged  groups  in  the  na- 
tion. 

Probably  there  is  much  exaggera- 
tion in  Mr.  Tarcali's  account  which 
is  emotional  rather  than  objective 
and  scientific.  But  if  one-tenth  of 
his  stories  are  true,  a  condition 
exists  which  should  arouse  the  in- 
dignation of  the  world.  There  have 
been  isolated  investigations  by 
British  and  other  sympathizers 
with  suppressed  nationalities,  but 

so  far  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  representative  effort  on  the 

part  of  outsiders  to  get  at  the  facts. 

And  the  President  Said   to  Me— 

FROM  McKINLEY  TO  HARDING,  by  H.  H.  Kohlsaat.     Scribners  Sons. 
235  pp.     Price   $3.00   postpaid   of   The   Survey. 

A  MERICANS  are  an  impatient  people.  They  do  not  like  to 
•**  wait  for  anything.  They  want  their  history  while  they 
are  alive.  They  cannot  understand  why  Earl  Haig  has  sealed 
his  papers  and  turned  them  over  to  the  British  museum  to  be 
read  after  "  taps  "  has  been  sounded  for  the  generation  who 
fought  the  war.  So  Americans  welcome  the  sort  of  book  Mr. 
Kohlsaat  has  written,  an  intimate  personal  narration  of  great 
political  events  of  comparatively  recent  happening,  told  by  one 
who  had  a  share  in  them,  and  who  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the 
leaders.  They  will  particularly  welcome  it  because  it  is  frank 
without  being  indiscreet.  The  reader  never  feels  like  saying 
"  I  wish  he  had  not  told  that." 

Mr.  Kohlsaat  makes  no  effort  to  give  a  complete  account  of 
the  political  history  of  the  period  since  McKinley,  but  rather 
deals  with  incidents  about  which  he  has  personal  testimony  to 
offer.  These  incidents  however  are  often  critical  ones,  such  as 
the  story  of  the  saving  of  McKinley  from  political  ruin  in  1893, 
the  inner  history  of  the  "  gold  plank  "  in  the  Republican  plat- 
form in  1896,  and  the  tale  of  the  Spanish  Friars  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Because  of  his  friendships  with  the  presidents  the  author 
had  an  essential  part  in  many  of  these  transactions  and  his  tes- 
timony is  .of  value  to  the  future  historian  and  of  interest  to  the 
present  reader. 


THE  UNDERSTANDING    OF   RELIGION,    by   Edivm   Tenney   Brewster. 
Houghton   MiffKn   Co.     133   pp.     Price   $1.50  postpaid   of   The   Survey. 

Here  is  a  teacher  of  astronomy  and  geology  who  writes  of  re- 
ligion with  complete  disregard  of  theology,  and  with  a  candor 
and  freedom  exceedingly  rare  among  laymen  in  America,  also 
with  a  great  deal  of  humor  and  sympathetic  understanding  of 
human  motives  which  take  the  sting  from  any  comment  which, 
expressed  in  academic  form,  might  be  offensive.  Here  is  a 
typical  sample  of  his  engaging  discourse:  "Men  have  said  hard 
things  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  clinging  somewhat  too  long  to 
his  early  theory  concerning  the  nature  of  light — and  now  'the 
New  Physics'  goes  back  to  Newton's  view  of  light,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  questions  Newtonian  gravitation  !  To  scoff  at  any 


>f  persecution  of  Jews  which  he  describes  have  been  widely  cir-    serious  opinion  is  not  to  have  read  history." 
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THE    CHRISTIAN   REVOLUTION,    by    Henry    T.   Hodgkin.     George    H. 

Doran   Co.     316  ff.     Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE  CHRISTIAN   DOCTRINE  OF  PEACE,   by  James  Hastings.     Scrib- 

tiers  Sons.     300  pp.     Price  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

That  some  at  least  among  Christian  leaders  are  seeking  a  solu- 
tion of  the  church's  part  in  preventing  war  is  evidenced  by  such 
volumes  as  these.  They  do  not  think  of  war  as  merely  the 
clash  of  armies  but  as  the  terrible  destruction  of  human  life 
and  human  happiness  brought  on  by  the  industrial  struggle,  the 
combat  of  classes  and  groups,  as  well  as  the  contests  of  nations. 
They  think  the  church  has  a  vital  responsibility  for  the  ending 
of  this,  and  they  further  think  that  it  can  be  ended  by  applying 
the  principles  of  Jesus  in  practical  straightforward  fashion  to 
the  problems  behind  the  struggle.  Mr.  Hodgkin  presents  a 
theory  of  social  progress  derived  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
a  rather  practical  theory  on  the  whole.  It  is  the  social  gospel 
in  the  highest  sense.  Dr.  Hastings'  book,  issued  after  his  death, 
is  one  of  his  well-known  series  on  Great  Christian  Doctrines. 
It  is  a  compilation  from  many  sources,  and  meant  to  be  a  mine 
of  handy  material  for  those  who  would  speak  on  peace,  not  as 
an  economic  necessity  but  as  a  religious  demand. 

PREACHING  BY  LAYMEN,  by  Osora  S.  Davis.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co. 
203  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Sun'ey. 

Roger  Babson,  who  writes  the  foreword  of  this  book,  thinks 
that  we  are  in  the  beginning  of  a  period  when  laymen  will  go 
everywhere  preaching  the  things  Jesus  taught.  Dr.  Davis,  the 
president  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  presents  here  a 
sane  and  balanced  manual  for  the  guidance  of  such  men. 

ANCIENT  HEBREW  STORIES  AND  THEIR  MODERN  INTERPRE- 
TATION, by  W.  G.  Jordan.  George  H.  Doran  Co.  344  pp.  Price  ?2.00 
postpaid  of  'The  Survey. 

The  critical  study  of  Old  Testament  narratives  has  not  les- 
sened the  importance  of  these  ancient  records  for  human  thought 
and  life  today.  Dr.  Jordan  sets  forth  their  value  in  a  sympa- 
thetic study,  which  is  scholarly  without  being  over-technical  for 
the  lay  mind. 

CREATIVE  FORCES  IN  JAPAN,  by  Galen  M.  Fisher.  Missionary 
Education  Movement.  248  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $.75  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

Though  admittedly  popular  rather  than  scientific,  this  little  book 
deserves  careful  reading  by  students  of  Far  Eastern  affairs.  It 
is  written  from  a  long  and  intimate  experience  and  entirely 
without  the  bias  so  often  evident  in  the  books  of  missionaries  to 
credit  every  praiseworthy  circumstance  to  the  efforts  of  the 
foreign  missions.  On  the  other  hand  it  also  avoids  the  note  of 
flattery  to  the  Japanese.  It  is  a  frank  appraisal  such  as  one 
would  expect  from  a  friend  close  enough  to  tell  one's  faults 
as  well  as  one's  virtues.  The  present  conflict  between  liberalism 
and  reaction  in  Japan  is  described  with  great  clarity.  One 
thing  that  stands  out  is  the  enormous  effect  of  English  and 
American  political  and  social  changes  on  public  opinion  in  Japan. 

CAPITAL'S  DUTY  TO  THE  WAGE  EARNER,  by  John  Colder.  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  326  pp.  Price  $2.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  study  of  labor  relation  which  is  based  upon  nearly  forty  years' 
continuous  and  varied  experience  in  industry.  "It  is  capitalism's 
move,"  says  Mr.  Calder,  and  he  "appeals  to  the  able  organizers 
of  our  present  material  prosperity,  to  the  financial  supporters 
of  industry,  and  to  the  employers  of  the  United  States,  their 
executives  of  every  rank,  and  those  fitting  themselves  for  man- 
agement and  social  service  to  glimpse  a  worthier  capitalism  and 
to  substitute  statesmanship  for  skilful  opportunism,  economic 
strategy  and  militancy."  Part  of  the  material  in  the  book  was 
previously  published  in  The  Survey  [The  Faith  of  an  Indus- 
trial Engineer,  Survey  Graphic,  November,  1922,  p.  154] 

FINANCIAL  INCENTIVES  FOR  EMPLOYEES  AND  EXECUTIVES, 
compiled  bv  Daniel  Bloomfield.  Introduction  by  Meyer  Bloom  field.  H. 
H'.  Wilson  Co.  Two  volumes.  325  and  407  pp.  Price  $4.80  postpaid 
of  The  Surrey. 

This  collection  of  references,  articles  and  original  contributions 
of  data  on  systems  of  wage  payment,  bonuses,  thrift  plans, 
profit-sharing,  stock  participation,  mutual  benefit  associations, 
pensions  and  other  financial  incentives  to  efficiency  and  loyalty 
serves  a  most  useful  purpose  not  hitherto  met  in  anything  like 
as  comprehensive  a  way.  It  is  true,  a  mere  comparison  of  all 
these  themes  will  not  enable  an  employer  to  arrive  at  a  work- 
able or  desirable  method  to  meet  his  particular  needs;  that 
requires  a  more  critical  analysis  than  the  authors  have  attempted 
in  the  present  case.  Nor  can  the  book  be  considered  altogether 


exhaustive  in  its  enumeration  of  possible  plans;  it  merely  d 
scribes    those    that   have    actually    been    applied    but    does   n 
discuss    with    any    thoroughness    the    value    of    these    financi 
stimuli   in   comparison  -with  other  possible   stimuli — such,   fcl 
instance,  as  a  really  scientific  method  of  promotion  or  systenl 
of   democratic   participation   in   management.      Of   course,   tlL 
authors  have  dealt  with  some  of  these  considerations  in  othe| 
books,  and,  even  as  it  is,  the  present  work  is  very  large.     BIB; 
we  should  have  liked  to  see  more  of  a  suggestion  that  befoil.1: 
embarking  upon  any  of  the  methods  described  here  an  employe 
would  do  well  to  canvass  a  larger  field  of  possibilities. 

BUSINESS   AND  THE    PROFESSIONS,   by   Rudolph  M.   Binder.     Pre. 
tice-Hall,   Inc.     433   pp.     Price   $3.00  postpaid   of   The  Survey. 

One  need  not  at  all  agree  with  Professor  Binder's  social  ph: 
losophy  to  find  his  book  interesting,  useful  and  stimulating.  A 
a  textbook  for  students  of  commerce  it  is  frankly  experimental 
it  attempts  to  show  the  interdependence  between  business  an 
the  professions  and  the  fact  that  business  itself  tends  to  becom 
and  must  become  professional.  There  is  also  much  emphasi 
on  the  social  motive  in  commerce. 

PUBLIC    FINANCE,    by   M.   E.   Robinson.     Harcourt,   Brace   &   Co.     17 
pp.     Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

J.  M.  Keynes  is  editing  the  series  of  Cambridge  Economi 
Handbooks,  of  which  this  volume  is  the  third — a  series  attempt 
ing  to  restate  for  the  general  reader  the  principles  which  ar< 
the  basis  of  the  crucial  economic  principles  of  today.  This  vol 
ume  discusses  in  some  detail  the  various  aspects  of  taxation  anc 
the  practical  problems  thereof,  and  points  the  way  to  futur< 
policy.  The  author  is  lecturer  in  economics  at  Manchester  Unl 
versify. 

VENTILATION,  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Commission  on  Ventila 
tion.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  620  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $15.00  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

A  commission  made  up  of  such  experts  as  C.-E.  A.  Winslowl 
D.   D.   Kimball,   F.   S.   Lee,  James  Alexander   Miller,   E.   B.I 
Phelps  and  E.  L.  Thorndike  presents  in  this  volume  the  results! 
of  four  years'  careful  experimental  study  of  the  effects  of  such 
varying  atmospheric  conditions  as  occur  in  the  life  and  work  oi 
the  ordinary  individual  and  of  the  practical  working  of  various 
systems  of  ventilation  in  the  schoolrooms  of  New  York  City 
and   other  places.     The  findings  of  the  commission  were  dis- 
cussed  at  some   length   by   Virgil   Jordan   in  The   Survey   of 
December  15,  1922  [p.  383]. 

CONSTANTINOPLE  TODAY,  OR  THE  PATHFINDER  SURVEY  OP 
CONSTANTINOPLE,  a  Study  in  Oriental  Social  Life,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Clarence  Richard  Johnson,  M.A.  Macmillian  Co.  418  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Price  $5.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Eight  organizations  interested  in  betterment  work  in  Turkey 
cooperated  in  making  this  survey  of  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions in  Constantinople,  their  work  directed  by  the  professor 
sociology  at  Robert  College.  The  result  is  a  comprehensi 
and  accurate  account  of  present  conditions  in  civic  administr 
tion,  community  organization,  industrial  life,  refugee  aid  and 
orphanages,  widowhood,  adult  delinquency,  recreation  and  the 
native  schools.  Readers  of  The  Survey  have  had  a  prelimi- 
nary look  at  the  volume  in  Professor  Johnson's  article,  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  published  in  Survey  Graphic,  October, 
1922  [p.  36]. 

A  BOOK  ABOUT  MYSELF,  by  Theodore  Dreiser.  Boni  &  Lh'erigkt. 
502  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Theodore  Dreiser  has  written  his  autobiography  without  re- 
ticences, but  also  without  inspiration.  Throughout  these  five 
hundred  pages  of  detailed  record  there  is  no  gleam  of  humor, 
no  charm  of  perspective.  And  yet  in  the  incidents  of  his  jour- 
nalistic career  is  a  wealth  of  interesting  material ;  the  book 
would  have  gained  if  the  author  had  not  taken  his  subject  so 
seriously. 

JEAN  JACQUES  ROUSSEAU,  by  Henri-Frederic  Amid.  B.  W.  Haebsch. 
95  pp.  Price  $1.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

"  Letting  all  the  old  quarrels  sleep,  we  propose  to  recall  in  a 
few  words  the  career  of  Rousseau,  then  to  seek  for  the  deep- 
lying  reasons  of  his  success,  and  finally  to  pass  a  rapid  judgment 
upon  his  thoughts  and  his  work."  Amiel's  address  on  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Rousseau's  death  is  now  trans- 
lated; Mr.  Brooks  has  made  it  an  English  essay  of  literary 
charm. 


SOCIAL    WORK   SHOPT^LK 


«HAT  ITINERANT  organizer,  Mayo 
Fesler,  whose   departure  from  Brook- 
to   Chicago   The  Survey   recorded   not 
jng  ago,  has  now  moved  on— or  rather 
— to   Cleveland.     The  adoption  of  the 
>icil-manager    form    of    government    in 
'eland,  with  a  proportional  representa- 
".-  election  coming  in  the  fall,  creates   a 
and   engaging   opportunity   for   civic 
-. |;  ice.      This    opportunity    Cleveland    is 
ajting   by   the   organization   of   the   Citi- 
.,,1'  League,   which   pools   the   interest   of 
existing  associations,  including  the 
'"!c   League,    of   which    Mr.   Fesler   was 
clary    from     1910    to     1918,     and    the 
ager   Association  for   Criminal   Justice, 
ch  grew  out  of  the  Cleveland  Founda- 
'§  criminal   justice   survey. 

E  American  Child  Health  Association 
ounces  that  Julia  C.  Lathrop  has  con- 
ed to  serve  as  a  consultant  to  the  asso- 
ion.  Among  further  important  addi- 
is  to  its  staft  are  these:  Dr.  George  T. 
ner,  formerly  epidemiologist  with  the 
roit  Department  of  Health,  as  research 
ttor;  Dr.  Alexander  M.  Carr,  tem- 
irily  assisting  in  medical  work;  Grace 
iton,  formerly  head  of  the  department 
home  economics  at  the  state  normal 
icl,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  to  the  staff  of 
health  education  division. 

RGUERITE  WALES  has  been  ap- 
ited  director  of  the  Visiting  Nurse  Ser- 
:  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  suc- 
ling  Annie  W.  Goodrich,  whose  ap- 
ntment  as  dean  of  the  Yale  University 
jol  of  Nursing  was  recorded  in  Survey 
phic  for  June  as  the  first  appointment 
>ur  history  of  a  woman  to  be  head  of 
hool  in  a  men's  university.  Miss  Wales 
graduate  of  Vassar  and  of  the  Pres- 
rian  Hospital  Training  School  for 
ses.  She  has  for  two  years  been  de- 
ping  training  courses  at  Leland  Stan- 
1,  Jr.,  University. 

rHODOX  JUDAISM  and  the  common 

fare    will    both    lose   by    the    death    of 

ert   Lucas,    secretary   of   the    Union   of 

hodox  Jewish  Congregations  of  Amer- 

a  lifelong  philanthropist,  and  secretary 

le  Jaint  Distribution  Committee  during 

crowded  years  when  the  contributions 

ews  to  all  groups  were  being  pooled 

lormous  amounts  for  the  relief  of  Jews 

iurope.      Mr.    Lucas    was    one    of    the 

jnizers  of  the  Union  of  Orthodox  Con- 

'ations,   and   in  behalf  of  that  associa- 

was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  Central 

amittee,    the    first    of    the    Jewish    war 

ef  bodies. 

E  NEW  YORK  COUNTY  chapter  of 
American  Red  Cross  announces  that 
n  S.  Ellsworth  has  resigned  from  the 
ctorship,  retaining  the  position  of 
rman  of  the  Board ;  and  that  Florence 
Johnson  has  been  appointed  acting 
ctor. 

k:S.  CHARLES  GARY  RUMSEY  has 
lipted  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
Itee  on  Mental  Hygiene  of  the  New 
i/k  State  Charities  Aid  Association. 
•  ntal  hygiene  has  been  a  major  interest 
>h  Mrs.  Rumsey,  as  with  her  mother, 
*s.  E.  H.  Harriman.  She  was  one  of 


the  organizers  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mittee on  Feeblemindedness,  later  merged 
with  the  committee  on  which  she  now 
serves. 

AN  ARTICLE  on  Mrs.  Barnett,  widow  of 
Canon  S.  A.  Barnett,  the  first  warden  of 
Toynbee  Hall,  which  appeared  in  The 
Survey  at  the  time  of  her  visit  two  years 
ago,  was  entitled  The  Young  Visiter.  Her 
astonishing  youthfulness  has  again  been 
proved  by  her  ability,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty-two, to  have  her  first  effort  as  a 
painter  in  oils  hung  in  the  Royal  Academy. 
It  is  true,  Mrs.  Barnett  had  occasionally 
sketched  in  water  colors;  but  we  learn 
that  she  had  only  had  five  lessons  in  the 
use  of  the  new  medium  last  summer  when 
she  adventured  successfully  in  the  most 
troublesome  of  arts. 

SHERWOOD  EDDY,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
has  become  a  sort  of  unofficial  ambassador 
of  American  social  workers  to  England. 
This  is  the  third  summer  that  he  has 
taken  to  Toynbee  Hall  a  large  party  to 
attend  a  seminar  on  social  and  industrial 
questions.  Among  the  "students"  this  year 
are  Dean  William  Scarlett,  of  St.  Louis, 
James  H.  Maurer,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Federation  of  Labor,  Pro- 
fessor F.  E.  Lumley,  of  Columbus,  John 
Van  Schaick,  of  Boston,  and  several  edit- 
ors, Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secret- 
aries and  missionaries  from  the  United 
States,  China  and  Japan,  ministers  and 
students. 

GEORGE  A.  SOPER,  recently  appointed 
managing  director  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  the  Control  of  Cancer,  is  the 
man  who  ran  to  ground  "Typhoid  Mary," 
the  famous  cook  who  carried  typhoid 
wherever  she  worked ;  and  the  man  who 
engineered  the  sanitary  rehabilitation  of 
Galveston  after  the  flood  of  1900.  His 
comprehensive  studies  of  the  problems  of 
subway  air  and  sewage  in  New  York  re- 
present twelve  years  of  work. 

ALTHOUGH  America  has  no  hand  in  the 
House  of  Commons  she  has  a  leg  there. 
It  is  worn  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  recently 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it 
was  made  at  the  Institute  fpr  Crippled  and 
Disabled  Men,  New  York. 

WHEN  Frances  Perkins  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Smith  a  member  of  the  Industrial 
Board  in  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Labor  she  left  vacant  the  executive  sec- 
retaryship of  the  New  York  Council  of  Im- 
migrant Education.  J.  B.  Buell,  lately  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Social  Workers,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  this  post. 

ST.  LOUIS  has  called  to  the  position  of 
assistant  director  of  the  Community  Coun- 
cil Bessie  A.  McClenahan,  formerly  assist- 
ant director  of  the  Missouri  School  of  So- 
cial Economy,  and  known  especially  for 
her  work  in  establishing  the  so-called  Iowa 
plan  of  County  Boards  of  Public  Welfare. 
Her  work  with  the  Community  Council 
will  be  in  connection  with  the  departments 
of  Neighborhood  Work  and  Recreation, 
Delinquents  and  Corrections  and  Ameri- 
canization and  the  new  department  of  In- 
ter-racial Cooperation. 


THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  St.  Louis  has  a  new 
general  secretary,  L.  C.  Haworth,  succeed- 
ing Philemon  Bevis,  who  retires  after  II 
years  of  service.  Mr.  Haworth  comes 
from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  with  a  record  of  having  brought 
that  organization  up  into  the  first  rank. 

TO  EXPERIENCED  nurses  with  special 
interest  in  children,  the  American  Child 
Health  Association  offers  $10,000  in  schol- 
arships of  from  $200  to  $1,000,  to  make 
possible  specialized  education  for  child 
care  and  treatment.  The  scholarships  are 
offered  for  the  school  year  1923-24  and 
for  the  summer  session  of  1924,  and  may 
be  used  in  colleges,  normal  schools  and 
university  departments  of  nursing,  in 
graduate  work  in  schools  of  nursing,  and 
in  connection  with  practical  experience. 

THE  REPORT  of  the  Household  Eco- 
nomics Group  of  the  National  Conference, 
which  should  have  had  its  place  in  the 
Kindred  Group  Section  of  the  conference 
number  of  The  Survey,  unfortunately  ar- 
rived too  late,  when  the  magazine  was  on 
the  press ;  so  it  can  only  be  summarized 
here. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Oliver,  chairman  of  the 
Home  Economics  Committee  of  Cleveland 
Associated  Charities,  presided.  Dr.  Charles 
Langworthy,  chairman  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Division  of  the  States  Relation  Ser- 
vice, spoke  at  the  first  meeting  on  the  in- 
clusive subject  of  the  relation  of  household 
economics  to  and  its  dependence  on  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  general,  as  these  con- 
ditions affect  standards  of  material  living, 
education  and  recreation.  He  spoke 
among  other  things  of  the  work  his  depart- 
ment has  bees  doing  in  studies  of  nutri- 
tion, textiles,  and  measurements  of  house- 
hold labor. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  group, 
Professor  Benjamin  R.  Andrews  of  Teach- 
ers College,  Columbia  University,  went 
into  the  question  of  budgets,  descriptively 
and  technically,  pointing  out  among  other 
things  the  importance  of  the  children  in 
the  family,  as  well  as  the  man  and  woman, 
working  consciously  to  carry  through  the 
common  economic  plan.  Following  Dr. 
Andrews'  speech  three  members  of  the 
group  spoke  on  the  relation  of  various 
racial  temperaments  to  budget  making; 
Gertrude  Gates  Mudge,  formerly  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  in  New  York  and 
now  with  the  American  Dietetic  Associa- 
tion, discussed  the  Italian  scheme  of  liv- 
ing, with  its  disproportionate  emphasis  on 
food.  Miss  Sadow  of  the  United  Hebrew 
Charities  of  New  York  talked  about  Jew- 
ish religious  customs  and  their  effect  on 
the  budget;  Mrs.  Glenn  of  the  Washington 
Associated  Charities  discussed  budgets  for 
colored  families.  Charlotte  R.  Lamond  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety presided  over  the  general  discussion 
that  followed. 

At  the  business  meeting  of  the  group, 
Edith  Massee  of  Milwaukee  was  elected 
chairman,  Marcia  Ward  of  Detroit  vice- 
chairman,  Margaret  Hall  of  Cleveland 
secretary-treasurer,  and  Charlotte  R.  Lam- 
ond chairman  of  the  program  committee 
for  next  year's  conference. 
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"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  second  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pa'ntry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

Ask  for  Booklet  S— it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HIGGINS' 

Drawing   Inks  Photo  Mounter  Paste 

Eternal  Writing   Ink  Drawing    Board    Paste 

Engrossing  Ink  Liquid    Paste 

Taurine   Mucilage  Office  Paste 

Vegetable   Glue,  etc. 
Are  the  Finest  and  But  Inks  and  Adheslves 
Emancipate  yourself  from  corrosive  and  Ill-smelling  inks  and 
adhesives   and  adopt  the   Higzlns'   Inks   and   Adhesites.     They 
will   be    a    revelation   to   you.    they   are    so   sweet,    clean,    well 
put   up,   and   withal   so  efficient. 

AT    DEALERS 
CHAS.    M.    HIGGINS   &.   CO..    Manufacturers 

Branches:   Chicago,    London 
271    Ninth    Street  Brooklyn,    N.    Y. 


HOUSES    SUPPLYING    INSTITUTIONAL    TRADE 

Dry  Good's 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484   Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets 


New  York 


Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501    Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


C_/ARE  you  going  to  exhibit  at  the  County  Fair?  Would 
you  like  to  have  help  with  your  plan?  Tell  us  what  you 
would  like  to  do,  send  some  of  your  literature  and  advice 
on  plans  with  practical  suggestions  may  be  had  from 

STUDIO  OF  STELLJ  SOOTHE 
131  East  19th  Street  New  York  City 


Best  Sellers 

Twenty  books  (out  of  200)  which  were 
most  in  demand  at  The  Survey  Book  Stall 
during  the  National  Conference  of  Social 
Work.  A  valuable  selection  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  social  work  and  social  thought 
and  their  essential  backgrounds.  Descrip- 
tive list  free  for  the  asking.  Make  your 
summer  reading  worth  while.  The  Survey, 
112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Overlapping  or  Dovetailing? 

To  THE  EDITOR:  On  page  355  of  The  Survey  of  June 
there  is  a  communication,  "Did  California  loop  her  « 
noose?"  signed  by  Caroline  Frances  Kennedy  of  San  Franci 

Permit  me  to  make  comment  upon  just  one  paragraph  n 
ing  as  follows:  'Still  other  conflicts  arise  between  the  S 
Board  of  Immigration  and  Housing,  the  Bureau  of  Laf 
Statistics  and  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission,  all  of  w| 
should,  ideally,  be  pulling  together  for  the  same  ends." 

The  act  creating  the  Commission  of  Immigration  and  H( 
ing  was  passed  by  the  California  Legislature  of  1913,  by  p: 
tically  unanimous  vote.     The  members  of  the  legislature 
the  governor  were  thoroughly  convinced   that  the   work  « 
lined    by    the    commission    in    its    creating    act    warranted 
setting-up  of  an  independent  agency. 

Attacks  were  made  upon  the  commission  during  the  le 
lature  of  1915  on  the  ground  that  its  work  was  largel 
duplication  of  the  activities  of  other  boards.  Almost  enti 
these  attacks  came  from  the  opponents  of  all  forms  of  so 
welfare  work.  That  they  were  not  made  in  good  faith 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  not  one  single  instance  of  I 
stantiating  evidence  was  submitted.  Similar  attacks  were  p 
ented  during  the  legislative  sessions  of  1917,  1919  and  it 

During  the  session  of  1921,  the  Better  America  Federa 
and  allied  interests  introduced  a  bill  that  would  have  crip] 
the  state  social  agencies  of  California.  The  legislature  th 
this  aside  and  passed  a  substitute  measure  which  became  Cl 
ter  604  of  the  laws  of  1921,  creating  a  Department  of  L» 
and  Industrial  Relations  composed  of  ( I )  the  Industrial  A 
dent  Commission;  (2)  the  Commission  of  Immigration 
Housing;  (3)  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission;  (4) 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  This  law  merely  gave  offi 
sanction  to  practices  of  cooperation  and  coordination  which 
been  in  effect  for  eight  or  nine  years.  The  law  finally  provi 
that  "The  Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  s 
submit  a  report  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  45th  session  of 
Legislature  (1923)  embodying  a  complete  plan  of  reorgan 
tion  and  departmentalization  of  the  activities  (of  the  i 
boards)  herein  mentioned." 

The  report  mentioned  above  was  submitted  to  the  govei 
and  to  the  legislature  on  January  12,  1923,  as  the  result  < 
very  comprehensive  study  extending  over  approxima 
eighteen  months.  The  report  states  that  a  special  commit 
which  went  into  the  matter  from  every  angle  "has  found 
claims  of  duplication  and  overlapping  of  activities  to  be  v» 
out  foundation"  and  recommends  that  there  be 'no  modifica: 
whatsoever  in  the  law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1921.  ' 
report  was  signed  by  Will  J.  French,  President  of  the 
dustrial  Accident  Commission;  Katherine  Philips  Ed 
Member  of  the  Industrial  Welfare  Commission;  Walter! 
Mathewson,  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statist, 
and  Simon  J.  Lubin,  President  of  the  Commission  of  la 
gration  and  Housing. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  contend  that  the  four  who  sif 
this  report  were  interested  parties;  but  in  answer  to  that, 
submit  that  there  are  no  other  persons  within  the  state  n; 
competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment  in  the  premises.  Furt 
more,  we  submit  the  fact  that  the  legislature  and  the  gover 
who  by  no  means  could  be  accused  of  being  over-sympatki 
with  social  work,  accepted  unqualifiedly  the  recommendat) 
made  in  the  report.  SIMON  J.  LUBI 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Prison  Reform  in  Louisiana 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  note  in  the  last  edition  of  The  Survej 
an  article  in  reference  to  the  scandals  connected  with  • 
prisons  in  Florida,  a  statement  that  county  or  parish  prisoil 
in  this  state  are  still  leased  out  to  private  contractors.  I  do  4 
know  where  you  get  this  information,  but  I  certainly  bel  1 
you  are  mistaken,  as  the  Contract  Lease  System,  both  state  4 
parish,  was  abolished  in  Louisiana  years  ago,  I  believe  as 
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,ck  as  1901.  I  have  been  a  director  of  the  Prison  Reform 
ssociation  of  Louisiana  a  long  time  and  secretary  for  many 
ars  and  I  have  never  in  that  period  heard  of  prisoners, 
:her  state  or  parish,  having  been  leased  to  private  contractors. 

CHARLES  H.  PATTERSON 
•CTftary,  Prison  Reform  Association 
of  Louisiana,  New  Orleans 

[The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  practice  of  Louisiana  is  better 
an  its  law.  The  Survey's  informant  included  Louisiana 
nong  the  states  leasing  out  convicts  on  the  strength  of  an 
irepealed  statute  of  1908  (Act  No.  204)  which  permits  police 
ries  of  parishes — the  Louisiana  equivalent  of  counties — to 
re  out  convicts  under  certain  provisions  to  private  persons 
r  work  only  in  the  parish  where  the  prisoner  was  convicted, 
he  parish  of  Orleans  is  excepted.  The  present  Constitution 
Louisiana  provides,  however  (Article  III,  Section  33),  that 
ate  convicts  shall  be  employed  only  on  public  roads  or  other 
iblic  works,  convict  farms,  or  in  manufactories  owned  by  the 
ate,  and  specifically  forbids  their  leasing  to  any  "person  or 
:rsons,  or  corporation,  private  or  public  or  quasi-public."  Mr. 
atterson's  testimony  indicates  that  however  the  constitutional 
revision  may  be  construed,  prisoners  are  actually  not  being 
ased  out.  THE  EDITOR.] 

Thank  You! 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Congratulations  on  The  Survey  for  June 
;,  reporting  "Fifty  Years  of  Social  Work  In  Seven  Days  at 
Washington." 

For  those  who  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  the 
mference,  I  am  sure  this  issue  of  The  Survey  gives  in  an 
iteresting  way  the  more  important  points.  Your  report  is  of 
jual  value  to  those  who  were  there.  Of  course,  no  one  of 
5  could  individually  come  in  direct  contact  with  more  than 

small  part  of  the  conference. 

EDWIN    D.   SOLENBERGER 

General  Secretary  Children's  Aid  Society,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  have  for  some  months  been  contemplat- 
ig  the  pleasure  I  might  have  in  writing  you  a  note  to  tell  you 
lat  I  like  The  Survey  as  it  is  edited  at  the  present  time  very 
mch.  This  applies  both  to  the  Graphic  and  the  Midmonthly. 

The  June  Midmonthly  is  the  immediate  cause  of  this  note 
f  appreciation.  I  was  unfortunately  unable  to  attend  the 
inference  this  year,  but  have  found  considerable  consolation 
i  the  excellent  reviews  of  the  various  subjects  treated  at  the 
onference,  that  appear  in  the  current  number.  As  a  matter 
f  fact,  I  have  perhaps  gotten  more  ideas  from  your  reviews 
ian  I  would  have  from  actual  attendance  at  the  meetings.,  for 
arious  reasons.  EDWIN  G.  EKLUND 

General  Secretary  Association  of  Charities,  Canton,  Ohio 

Talking  with — Not  at  the  Public 

To  THE  EDITOR:  May  I  suggest  that  The  Survey  publish  in 
he  near  future  discussions  of  publicity  in  social  work?  Of 
ourse  it  is  an  ancient  subject,  yet  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
aid  and  done,  I  believe  that  publicity  is  still  one  of  the  weakest 
•pots  in  social  work.  Since  I  left  the  National  Child  Labor 
rommittee  last  year,  I  have  been  more  or  less  in  the  position  of 
leing  on  the  outside  looking  in,  and,  frankly,  I  am  discouraged 
it  social  work's  failures  to  get  over.  Probably  something  very 
nteresting  will  come  out  of  the  public  opinion  section  at  the 
National  Conference,  and  if  it  does  I  hope  The  Survey  will 
)lay  it  up  for  all  there  is  in  it,  and  encourage  open  discussion 
n  its  columns. 

The  "engineer's"  article  and  subsequent  letters,  together  with 
he  letter  in  this  issue  on  "Is  Social  Work  Dead?"  all  seem  to 
Tie  to  be  getting  close  to  the  point.  For  the  truth  is  that  after 
lue  thought  on  this  subject  of  "getting  over,"  I  have  concluded 
the  trouble  is  something  in  the  psychology  of  the  social  worker, 
n  the  mental  line  he  is  still  apt  to  draw  between  himself  and 
the  "general  public."  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
all  social  workers  do  this.  The  ones  who  best  "get  over"  cer- 
tainly don't.  But  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
is  a  kind  of  mental  segregation  or  mental  clannishness  in  the 
social  worker's  world,  and  that  unless  it  is  recognized  and  com- 
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TWO   reprints   from   articles    in   THE   SURVEY 
which  answer  practical  questions  on  how  to 
organize  and  conduct  federations  of  social  agencies, 
where  and  why  federations  have  succeeded. 

Financial  Federations 

2y  WILLIAM  J.  NORTON 

Director  the  Detroit  Community  Union 

Fundamentals  of  Federation 

How  Shall  They  Be  Organized? 

What  Agencies  Shall  Be  Admitted? 

What  About  National  Agencies? 

Shall  They  Raise  Capital  Funds? 
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HE  interests  and  activities  of 
national  social  organizations  are 
becoming  so  interrelated  in  the 
thinking  of  local  communities 
that  the  prestige  and  influence  of  all  are 
affected  by  the  work  and  the  standing 
of  each." 

This  sentence  sums  up  the  Study  of  the  Inter- 
relation of  the  Work  of  National  Social  Agencies 
in  Fourteen  Communities,  made  by  Porter  R.  Lee, 
Walter  W.  Pettit  and  Jane  M.  Hoey. 

"National  organizations,"  according  to  these  in- 
vestigators, "arc  recognized  as  necessary  and  use- 
ful," but  "there  is  a  feeling  that  there  are  too  many 
and  that  too  many  of  them  have  their  headquarters 
in  New  York  City." 

Every  social  worker,  whether  interested  pri- 
marily in  a  national  or  a  local  social  agency,  should 
read  this  report. 

(157  pages,  paper  cover)  Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 


National  Information  Bureau,  Inc., 

One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Enclosed    is    $1.00.      Please    send    me   your    report   on 
national  agencies. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS  —  Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America)—  Headquarters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pres.  ;  L.  Bmmett  Holt,  M.D.;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.  ;  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  M.D.  ;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran 
Thorn,  treas.  ;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity  —  this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers;  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  in  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  "Mother 
and  Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION—  K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION—  Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY—  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.0*  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION—  Annual  Congress  or  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  13-19,  1923.  E. 
R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135  East  15th  Street,  New  vork  Uity. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER—  Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA—  C  .C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  Nsw  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH    WOMEN—  305   W.    98th  Street,   New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.     Pro- 
motes  civic  cooperation,   education,   religion   and  social  welfare  in 
the   United   States,    Canada,    Cuba,    Europe. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  —  799  Broadway.    Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE—  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 


A.-     COUNC'L     OF    THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA  —  Constituted    by    30    Protestant    denominations.      Rev. 

Chas.  S.   Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys;   105  E    22nd 

Street,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  —  Rev.  Worth  M 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y:  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research  sec'y' 
Agnes  H.  Campbell,  research  ass't;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE—  Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business" 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


c,/.e  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—  First  appointed  1854,  located  New  York  City  1866, 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Ave  New 
York  City.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer  B  H 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 
abroad. 


|Mo,t,  ON     METHODS     OF     PREVENTING     DE- 

LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication: 
and  to  interpret  thp  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
trie  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LEGAL  AID  ORGANIZATIOr" 
Officers:  President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Stre 
Boston;  Secretary,  John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  'Philadi 
phla;  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  I 
Broadway,  New  York.  This  organization  was  formed  In  1912  as 
national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  t 
United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  Copies  of  Pi 
ceedings  at  convention  in  December  1922,  including  report  on  re! 
tion  between  social  service  and  legal  aid,  may  be  had  on  reque 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTI/ 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mai 
Crafty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  vork  Cil 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  travel!) 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y.  1 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  bei 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  174  American  secretari 
at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Euror 
The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National  Training  School 
graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City,  for  tl 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  training  is  given 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lectu 
work  (generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  mont 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advanc 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  t 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  is  gra  ' 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL      CATHOLIC      WELFARE      COUNCIL— 1312      Ma 
chusetts  Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 
Departments — Education,  Laws  and   Legislation,   Social  Actio 
Press   and    Publicity,    Lay  Organizations    (National   Council 
Catholic  Men  and  National  Council  for  Catholic  Women.) 
National    Catholic    Service    School   for    Women,    2400    Nineteen1 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejc 
sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultur 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administratio 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependenc 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and  $1( 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION,    INC.— Chas. 
Powlison,    gen.    sec'y:    70   Fifth   Ave.,    New   York.     Original 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  co 
ditlons  affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  childre 
Coonerates   with   educators,   public   health   agencies,   and   a!!    ch 
welfare  groups  in   community,   city   or  state-wide  sen-ice   throui 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,   etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— r 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  dii 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beei 
sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  N'ew  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  menl 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness.  ep 
epsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backwa 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  qua'terl 
$2.0W  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  A bboi 
president,  Washington,  D.  C.;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary  25  Ea 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organizati( 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  t 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annu 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanemt  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  mee 
Ing,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  mcetli 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Proceedings  a 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  mem 
fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLINI 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  CSi 
ris,  field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  S' 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantei 
slides,  lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  fre 
quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  Yor 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley.  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  ei 
lightened  standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  fii 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  I 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "hone 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL       FEDERATION       OF       SETTLEMENTS— Robert      , 

Woods,    sec'y;    20    Union    Park,    Boston.      Develops    broad    forms  < 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and   natjo 
for    meeting    the    fundamental    problems    disclosed    by    settlomei 
work,     seek    the    higher    and    more    democratic     organization 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING- 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  dire< 
tor,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand 
ardization  of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  odi 
cational  service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 309  Homt 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  f< 
physical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  comrr.itt* 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  nation; 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  an 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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THE     SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY 


'"i  \TIONAL  URBAN   LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 

Rollings-worth  Wood,  pres.;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,   exed.  secy; 

!  E    23rd  St     New  York.     Establishes  committees  of  white  and 

lore'd   people   to   work   out   community   problems.      Trains    Negro 

cial  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity"— a  "Journal  of  Negro  life. 

rfivriONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
ma  A  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
•anston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
;Khteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
ople  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
st'ry  .Social  Morality,  Scientifiq  Temperance  Instruction  Ameri- 
Eiation  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
lie  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

ATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
iblns  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
h  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
e  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
elective  legislation.  Information  given. 

AYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
A— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
S  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
playgrounld  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

10PORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
sentation  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
iia.  Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

USSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
editions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
rtments-  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies. 
',riry  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
chlblts  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
iportant  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

JSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Duth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
>uth;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
n  Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

ORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
r.  Jr..  sec'y;  465  W.  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
lucntion.  • 


the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  declared  the  Minimum  Wage 
Act  of  the  District  of  Columbia  un- 
constitutional, the  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Social  Action 
of  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council, 
has  been  studying  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  There 
have  been  a  grist  of  proposals  of  constitu- 
tional amendments  in  behalf  of  the  min- 
imum wage  and  child  labor.  Father  Ryan 
makes  the  arresting  declaration  in  an  early 
issue  of  The  Survey  that  the  desired 
amendment  is  already  there.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  the  original  text  of  the  Constitu^ 
tion  as  drafted  and  as  passed.  It  has  been 
moribund  for  a  hundred  years.  Why  not 
use  it? 


The  Survey 

112  East  I9th  Street,  New  York  City 
I  believe  heartily  in  the  self-amending  Constitution.   Send 
me  The  Survey  and  send  me  a  bill.    Twice-a-month  for 
12  months  $5;   for  six  months  $2.50. 

Name    

Address    . 


bated  it  is  fatal  to  the  business  of  making  social  work  under- 
stood and  of  understanding  the  rest  of  the  world ! 

So  much  of  the  publicity  I  see  resolves  itself  into  talking 
down  or  talking  at,  that  I  wish  more  social  workers  would 
develop  the  habit  of  talking  with.  The  Survey,  I  think,  does. 
And  that  is  one  reason  why  I  am  so  much  interested  in  it.  And, 
while  I  realize  that  "publicity"  sounds  like  an  outworn  subject, 
I  hope  The  Survey  will  find  ways  of  promoting  discussion,  not 
of  the  surface  technique,  but  of  the  underlying  aims  and  the 
causes  of  failure,  out  of  which,  of  course,  there  should  come 
ideas  for  bettering  it.  HELEN  DWIGHT  FISHER 

New  York 

The  Gregarious  Instinct 

To  THE  EDITOR:  I  don't  think  I  should  differ  seriously  from 
Mr.  Joseph  Lee  regarding  the  "gregarious  instinct."  (See  his 
letter  in  The  Survey  for  April  15.)  In  fact  I  have  derived 
valuable  material  from  his  writings  on  play.  I  admit  his  facts, 
and  could  adduce  more  of  somewhat  the  same  sort — so  many 
more,  and  so  various,  that  I  doubt  if  "gregarious  instinct"  is 
adequate  to  cover  them.  My  idea  is  that  the  instinctive  social 
tendencies  of  human  nature  are  general  and  multiform  rather 
than  specific  and  somewhat  exceptional,  as  seems  to  me  to  be 
suggested  by  the  term  in  question.  Does  it  not  imply  that  a 
human  nature,  generally  insular,  has  at  a  particular  point  a 
special  social  impulse,  the  "gregarious  instinct"?  Perhaps  I 
am  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  most  conspicuous  users  of 
the  term,  like  Nietszche  and  the  laboratory  psychologists,  are 
arrant  individualists.  Perhaps  the  word  "sympathy"  in  my 
article,  was  not  very  well  chosen.  In  my  book  Human  Nature 
and  the  Social  Order,  Chapter  III,  I  have  used  "sociability" 
to  indicate  this  generally  social  predisposition  of  our  natures. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  CHARLES  H.  COOLEY 

The  Lobby,  the  Real  Legislature 

To  THE  EDITOR:  An  elaborate  and  more  or  less  effective 
technique  has  been  developed  in  securing  social  legislation  by 
means  of  public  opinion  and  lobbying.  Telegrams  pour  in  upon 
the  strategic  senator  at  the  supposedly  psychological  moment. 
The  gas  barrage  and  bombardment,  however,  are  not  effective 
on  "controlled"  representatives.  We  hear  constantly  how  cer- 
tain "interests"  are  the  "real  power"  behind  legislative  votes. 

Often  the  actual  persons  are  known  whose  influence,  direct 
or  through  corporations,  stands  in  the  way  of  progressive  laws. 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  legislative  reformers  to  turn  pro- 
paganda directly  upon  general  staff  headquarters,  smoke  them 
out,  and  let  them  know,  by  means  of  telegrams,  if  necessary, 
that  public  opinion  knows  who  they  are  and  holds  them 
responsible?  THOMAS  D.  ELIOT 

Evanston,  III. 


THE  PUBLICITY  SHOP 


THE  ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES  of  El  Paso,  Texas,  has 
conceived,  planned  and  executed  a  speechless  annual  dinner.  Of 
course  when  the  guests  arrived  in  the  dining  hall,  they  found 
the  printed  reports  of  the  year's  activities  at  their  places.  But 
instead  of  having  all  the  officials  of  the  board  arise  at  the  end 
of  the  salad  course  and  discourse  on  the  achievements  of  the 
society  while  the  ice  cream  deliquesced  from  a  mountain  into  a 
puddle  and  the  coffee  was  treated  to  a  chill,  the  dignitaries 
kept  their  seats  and  speeches  while  the  report  was  acted  out. 

The  little  play  represented  a  day  in  the  activities  of  the 
charities  association,  showing  typical  cases  and  the  way  they 
are  handled.  The  secretary  dictated  a  letter  to  the  president 
of  the  society,  giving  a  resume  of  the  year's  activities. 

A  "  tin  can  tourist,"  who  wanted  food,  gas  and  oil  for  his 
family  and  flivver,  but  would  not  work  for  them;  a  widow  with 
four  children  clinging  to  her  skirts;  a  "panhandler";  and  an 
old  man  who  had  been  swindled  out  of  his  property,  appeared 
in  turn  and  after  dramatically  stating  their  respective  cases 
were  appropriately  dealt  with. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Associated  Charities  for  1922  was 
so  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those  who  attended  the  dinner 
that  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to  refer  to  the  printed  reports 
they  received.  And  the  party  was  absolutely  "  speechless." 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES'.  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in  by 
July  I7th. 


Address  Advertising 
Department 


THE   SURVEY 


New  York  Cify 
112  East  19th  Street 


WORKERS  WANTED 


An  exceptional  opportunity 

for  experience  in  a  generalized  nurs- 
ing service  is  available  for  a  limited 
number  of  well  qualified  nurses. 
Those  who  have  had  some  public 
health  training  are  preferred,  al- 
though recent  graduates  from  good 
schools,  who  have  had  at  least  a 
full  high  school  education,  will  be 
considered.  Salary  —  First  two 
months  at  rate  of  $1400;  next  four 
months  $1500;  after  six  months 
$1600;  and  at  beginning  of  the 
second  year  $1700.  Credit  will  be 
given,  and  the  salary  adjusted,  for 
nurses  who  have  had  a  recognized 
course  in  public  health  nursing. 
Apply  to  Miss  Grace  L.  Anderson, 
Director  East  Harlem  Nursing  and 
Health  Demonstration,  354  East 
1 1 6th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


WANTED:  Experienced  settlement  work- 
ers, social  case  supervisors,  public  health 
nurses,  dietitians,  welfare  executives,  for 
salaried  appointments  everywhere.  If  you 
need  workers  in  your  organization,  you 
will  find  ours  a  superior  service.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Aznoe's  Central 
Registry  for  Nurses,  30  North  Michigan, 
Chicago. 

WANTED:  Teacher  and  supervisor  of 
field  work  in  rural  public  health  nursing 
in  school  of  public  health  nursing.  4537 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  By  Jewish  Family  Welfare 
Society  in  a  large  Eastern  city  two  or  three 
social  case  workers.  Candidates  with  ex- 
perience preferred,  but  college  graduates 
with  training  in  social  science  will  be  con- 
sidered. 4535  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SER- 
VICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  superin- 
tendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  nurses, 
dietitians.  Miss  Richards'  Bureau,  Box  5, 
East  Side,  Providence,  R.  I. 

JEWISH  woman  of  education,  refine- 
ment and  ability  as  house  mother  to  twenty- 
five  children  in  modern  cottage  home.  Ad- 
dress, Superintendent,  2700  Raynor  Ave., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

KINDERGARTNER  wanted  in  a  Chil- 
dren's Institution  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
4531  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Teacher  and  supervisor  of 
Rural  Nursing  in  school  of  public  health 
nursing.  Write  4536  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.,  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WORKERS  WANTED 


Specially    expert    social    case    workers 
colored  and   white 

ages  25   to  35 

Entrance  Salary — $1700 

Civil   Service   Examination  on   July   25 

Well  qualified  applicants  appointed 

immediately 

Address 

WOMAN'S  BUREAU,  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 
Washington,  D.  C. 


NURSES,  Surgeons,  Physicians,  Masseuse, 
Matrons,  Dietitians,  Companions  and  At- 
tendants; positions  everywhere.  Exchange 
Directory,  25  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

WANTED:  Competent  man  to  take 
charge  of  Physical  Training  department  in 
large  Jewish  center  in  Southern  city. 
Apply  stating  full  particulars  of  education 
and  experience.  4542  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Dietitian  to  take  charge  of 
Department  of  Home  Economics  of  a 
Jewish  Family  Welfare  Society  in  a  large 
eastern  city.  Fair  salary.  4550  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Trained  superintendent  to 
take  full  charge  in  orphanage  of  thirty 
children.  Also  reliable,  competent  woman 
for  nursery.  Apply  Miss  Jennie  Pope, 
South  Portland,  Maine. 

WANTED:  Two  parole  officers,  $900  a 
year  and  maintenance.  Apply  Superintend- 
ent, New  York  State  Reformatory,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

ASSISTANT  Headworker  wanted  in 
well  organized  Settlement  in  Eastern  city. 
4552  SURVEY. 

THE  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  an 
organization  dealing  with  behavior  prob- 
lems, has  openings  for  case  workers,  men 
and  women,  college  education  and  training 
or  experience  in  psychiatry  social  work  pre- 
ferred. Write  to  Mr.  Jess  Perlman,  356 
Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

TRAINED  Nurse, experience  with  cardiac 
clinic  work  essential.  Must  have  fine  per- 
sonality. 4555  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building, 
Chicago;  Southern  Building,  Washington; 
1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Issues  of  The  SURVEY  for 
August  15,  Oct.  i,  15,  1922,  Jan.  i,  15,  Febr. 
15,  April  15,  May  15,  1923.  Unexpected 
demand  has  wiped  out  our  stock.  Sub- 
scribers who  do  not  need  their  issues  for 
future  use  will  confer  a  real  favor  by  re- 
turning them  to  us  for  the  use  of  libraries 
and  colleges.  The  SURVEY,  112  E.  19  St., 
New  York. 


SITUATIONS    WANTED 

REGISTERED  NURSE  with  social  se 
vice  training,  experienced  organizer  in  pub 
health,  hospital  social  service  and  tuberc 
losis  work,  desires  permanent  positio 
4548  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  graduate  wi 
several  years'  experience,  desires  conne 
tion  with  Jewish  Organization  as  Bo> 
Worker.  Best  references.  4544  SURVEY. 

MAN    AND    WIFE,    able,    reliable,    el 
perienced   institution   work,   desire  positiJ 
superintendent    and    matron,    respective!] 
Institution     for     delinquent    or    depende 
children.     Best   references.    4529   SURVEY] 

TRAINED  social  worker,  public  speakJ 
and  writer,  magazine  and  newspaper  e] 
perience,  leader  of  women's  clubs  and  othJ 
groups  (literary,  dramatic,  social,  discul 
sion),  practical  business  experience,  collejj 
woman,  thirty-four,  desires  opening  whe: 
ability  to  meet  and  organize  people 
essential.  45r8  SURVEY. 

UNENCUMBERED  Protestant,  Ame 
can,  middle-aged  woman  desires  engag 
ment  September  ist  as  matron,  hostess  < 
housemother;  former  teacher;  good  hous- 
keeper  and  executive.  4527  SURVEY. 

HOME  Economics  Teacher  with  trainir 
and  three  years'  experience  in  social  woi 
in  South,  desires  position  as  industrial  we 
fare  worker.  Employed,  but  desire  chanj 
in  early  fall.  4551  SURVEY. 

CASEWORKER  with  over  ten  years'  e: 
perience,  now  receiving  $3,000  salary,  d 
sires  opportunity  for  further  developme 
by  change.  4553  SURVEY. 

TRAINED  SOCIAL  WORKER,  publ 
speaker,  for  executive  position  with  sma 
hospital  or  assistant  to  executive  in  larf 
hospital.  University  and  Red  Cross  Ex 
cutive  training.  Teaching  Juvenile  com 
settlement  and  hospital  social  experienc 
Best  references.  4554  SURVEY. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Managemen 

In    our    new    home-study    course,     "COOKIN 
FOR  PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  S 
Chicago 

MSS.    WANTED 

EARN  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writir 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  ui, 
necessary,  details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  96 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  a 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  < 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  M 

MISCELLANEOUS 

'Home-Making  as  a  Profession 

Is  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook— It's  FUEE.    Horat  st'idy 
Domestic  Science  courses,  fittins  for  many  well-paid 
positions  or  for  home-making  offlripnry. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  840  E.  58th  St.,  Chios 

RF^FAPPH.  ^e  assist  ln  preparil 
rvi^.OH,.rAr\»_  n  .  spec;a]  articles,  paper 

speeches,  debates.  Expert,  scholarly  fcrvir 
AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH  BUREAU,  500  Fifth  Avenu 
New  York. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 


iNCYCLOPEDIA 

Cut 


at 


rate 


3  T,      unused      set      of      the      Encyclopedia 
I  ericana,    30    volumes,    authoritative,    illus- 
trated.    Sound    in    stout    Fabrikoid. 
Publisher's  price   $210 
OUR  PRICE  $150 
Plus  express  from  New  York 

>x  4484,  THE  SURVEY, 

2  East  19th  Street      New  York  City 


REAL  ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


PERIODICALS 


i  cents  a  line,  for  four  insertions;  copy 

to  remain  unchanged. 
'S'  WORKERS  ROUND  TABLE; 
larterly;  $1.00  per  year.  A  Magazine 
Applied  Ideals  in  Boycraft.  Published 
Boys'  Club  Federation,  3037  Grand 
rntral  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
I  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURS- 
IG  shows  the  part  which  trained  nurses 
e  taking  in  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
it  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19 
.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
\ITAL  HYGIENE;  quarterly;  $2.00  a 
ar;  published  by  the  National  Com- 
ttee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh 
re.,  New  York. 

:URR£NT    PAMPHLETS 

nys  fifty  cents  a  line,  for  four  inser- 
'itns;    copy   to   remain    unchanged. 

CHARITY  VISITOR — by  Amelia  Sears 
id  Florence  Nesbitt.  Fourth  edition.  69 
iges.  Price  60  cents  a  copy:  50  cents 
copy  if  ten  or  more  are  ordered, 
licago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  308 
,  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
A  LABOR  PARTY,  Recent  Revolutionary 
hanges  in  American  Politics.  A  State- 
ent  by  the  Workers  Party.  Workers 
uty  of  America,  799  Broadway,  New 
ork.  Price  15  cents. 
-CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  44 
).  (10  cents).  How  John  and  Mary 
ive  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  weekly 
idget  plan  (10  cents).  Weekly  Allow- 
ice  Book  ( 10  cents ) .  Am.  School  Home 
conomics,  849  East  58th  St.,  Chicago. 
DIT  UNION.  Complete  free  information 
i  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
]uare,  Boston,  Mass. 
MA  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW.  A  special 
sue  of  Survey  Graphic  in  which  the 
ussians  themselves  tell  of  the  trend  in 
"oletarian  culture,  education,  industry, 
•ama,  literature,  etc.  30  cents  a  copy, 
he  Survey,  112  East  19  Street,  New 
ork,  N.  Y. 

(.FARE     FEDERATIONS,     by    Edward     T. 

evine,     contributing     editor     of     The 

jrvey.     A  reprint  of  four  articles  from 

j Tie  Survey.    How  Not  To  Do  It:  Phila- 

|:lphia — The    Mid- West    Spirit:    Louis- 

Sille— Where   It   Works:  Cleveland    and 

Detroit— The   National   Agencies:  Gene- 

!»1    Considerations.    Price    50    cents;    3 

opies  $i ;  25  copies,  $6,  postpaid.     The 

turvey,   112  East   19   Street,   New  York, 

.Y. 

FANCIAL  FEDERATIONS,  by  William  J. 
1 'orton,  director  of  the  Detroit  Commu- 
jty  Union.  A  reprint  in  handy  pamphlet 
^rm  of  a  series  of  articles  published  in 
'.Kent  Midmonthly  issues  of  The  Survey. 
;rice  25  cents;  6  copies  $i ;  25  copies  $3; 
postpaid.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
;iew  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

An  all  year  or  summer  home  beautifully  situated 
among  the  blue  hills  of  Connecticut,  4  miles  from 
Pomfret  and  2  miles  from  Brooklyn  Village,  with 
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ful, that  to  most  people  it  remains  a  dream. 
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agement  and  ship  discipline  at  sea. 
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to-be-forgotten  days.  Carefully  planned  shore  excursions  from  all 
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Itinerary  includes — Havana,  Panama  Canal,  San  Francisco, 
Hilo,  Honolulu,  Japan  (13  days  —  Yokohama,  Kamakura, 
Tokyo,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Nikko,  Inland  Sea,  Miyajima),  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Manila,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon,  Calcutta, 
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Gibraltat — and  home. 

The  Franconia  Party  will  be  limited.  Reservations  should  be 
made  now.  Interest  in  World  Cruising  has  been  so  stimulated  by 
the  success  of  last  year's  American  Express'  World  Cruise  that  an 
early  closing  of  bookings  is  indicated. 

Make  the  Dream  come  true.  Write  for  full  details — deck  plans 
and  illustrated  book  of  the  Cruise.  Experienced  travel  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  Express  will  give  you  every  assistance  in 
perfecting  your  plans.  For  in}ormation  addresi 

Travel  Dept.  The  Survey 
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equal  of  her  man's. 
No  woman  should  be  required  to 
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which  can  be  done  by  small  electric 
motors  which  operate  household 
devices. 


The  General  Electric 
Company  is  working 
side  by  side  with  your 
local  electric  light  and 
power  company  to  help 
lift  drudgery  from  the 
shoulders  of  women  as 
well  as  of  men. 
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)HN  COLLIER  is  executive 
retary  of  the  American  Indian 

efense  Association  and  a  mem- 
•  of  Secretary  Work's  Advisory 
mmittee  of  One  Hundred  on 

dian    Affairs.     In    a    previous 

tide,  in  Survey  Graphic  for 
tober,  1922,  he  described  the 
ng  cultural  heritage  of  the 
eblo  Indians  which  a  great 

tional  movement  is  now  under 
y  to  save. 

IE  photographs  of  Pueblo 
dians  on  the  cover  and  pp.  466, 
o,  471,  474,  475  of  this  issue 
e  by  Roger  Daniels,  a  New 

rk  artist  lately  returned  from 
extended  trip  through  the 
uthwest. 

C.  LINDEMAN'S  address  at 
National  Conference  of  So- 
1  Work  was  one  of  the  out- 
.nding  contributions  to  con- 
uctive  thinking.  He  was  lately 
jfessor  of  sociology  at  the 
>rth  Carolina  State  University 
i  is  at  present  engaged  in  an 
portant  piece  of  social  re- 
rch.  Mr.  Lindeman  is  not, 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan- 
icrican  Union  mistakenly 
tes,  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
ie  Survey,  but  an  always  wel- 
ne  contributor. 

)\  IX  LESCOHIER,  in  the 
sent  issue,  follows  the  wheat 
•vest  north  after  having,  last 
nth,  described  its  human  sig- 
cance  in  the  Southwest.  An 
cial  of  the  United  States  De- 
tment  of  Agriculture,  in  an- 
mcing  the  publication  ot  three 
nphlets  which  will  contain 
ifessor  Lescohier's  detailed 
orts  on  his  investigations  (see 
e  504),  comments  on  the  value 

*  the   first    article    and    of    the 

piures  accompanying  it. 
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LILIAN  MARCHANT  SKIN- 
NER was  one  of  the  early  work- 
ers in  the  college  settlement  and, 
after  working  for  a  time  with 
Octavia  Hill  in  London,  became 
a  manager  of  tenement  nouses  in 
Philadelphia.  Her  studies  of 
Italians  in  America,  started  in 
her  home  town,  Westfield,N.Y., 
were  continued  with  a  fellowship- 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  as  a  field  agent  of  the  Con- 
gressional Immigration  Commis- 
sion. She  has  lived  among  Ital- 
ians in  Boston,  Rhode  Island  and 
New  York  City  and  has  recently 
returned  from  Italy  and  Sicily 
where  she  visited  the  small  towns 
and  more  remote  provinces  from 
which  most  of  our  immigrants  come. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  A.  RYAN, 
D.  D.,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Action  of  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Coun- 
cil, has  been  a  pioneer  in  the 
minimum  wage  movement.  He 
has  combated  socialism  with  one 
hand  and  with  the  other  pro- 
moted industrial  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  women  and 
children  and  the  humanization  of 
industrial  conditions  generally.  By 
taking  and  reading  the  United 
States  constitution  seriously, 
Father  Ryan  has  made  an  impor- 
tant discovery. 

ROBERT  W.  BRUERE  is  an 
associate  editor  of  The  Survey 
and  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Industrial  Research.  His  book, 
The  Coming  of  Coal,  is  used  by 
many  school  and  college  classes 
and  church  discussion  groups  as 
an  introduction  to  the  under- 
standing of  the  national  coal 
situation  on  which  the  report  of 
the  Coal  Commission,  which  he 
reviews  in  this  issue,  throws  ad- 
ditional light. 
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From  sunrise  to  long  after  dusk  this  Isleta  woman  sits  on  a  box  displaying  her  'wares  to  passing  tourists 
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The  American  Congo 


By  JOHN  COLLIER 


a  SAGE    Greek    historian    wrote:     "A 
civilization   knows   itself   only   in   dy- 
ing."    The  civilization  of  the  Pueblo 
Indian,  which  represents  the  civiliza- 
tion  of  the  Red  Indian  race,  is  con- 
fronting death.    This  menace  of  death 
is  come  in  dramatic  form,  as  a  death  thrust  upon 
victim  from  the  outside  and  not  as  a  death  from 
ow  unconscious  decay. 

|  In  an  article  dealing  with  Taos  pueblo,  published 
Survey  Graphic  for  October,  1922,  I  asked  the 
jestion:  "Can  these  archaic  pueblos  become  con- 
ious  of  themselves  in  relationship  to  the  Great 
Dciety?  Can  they  make  good  in  an  effort  at  social 
laptation,  with  the  conscious  aim  that  what  is 
•eat  and  profound  in  their  archaic  life  may  live 
i?"  And  in  that  article  I  answered,  "Yes;  but  on 
mdition  that  the  government  helps  them — on 
mdition  that  a  new  spirit  and  new  scientific 
ethod  are  applied  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
irs." 

The  Pueblos  themselves  have  given  the  answer, 

|  >id  it  is  Yes.     At  least,  they  have  started  convinc- 

gly  to  give  it.     But  the  cause  has  been  different 

om  that  which  I  suggested  in  this  earlier  article 

a  gain  to  be  distantly  hoped  for.     Not  because 

'e  government  has  adopted  wisdom  and  has  tried 

save   the   Pueblos,  but  because   the  government 

!th  sudden  ferocity  has  sought  to  destroy  them:  in 

e  face  of  this  condition  the  Pueblos  have  become 

nscious  and  have  started  to  save  themselves.    And 

fir  effort  has  brought  the  whole  question  of  the 

:dian  before   the    public   in    a   new   light   and   has 

arked   a   turning-point   in   the   history  of   Indians 

id  of  the  government's  Indian  administration. 

Before  telling  briefly  a  story  that  will  amaze  some 

aders,  I  wish  to  say  that  nothing  which  follows 


implies  a  criticism,  even  indirect,  of  the  present 
secretary  of  the  interior,  Dr.  Hubert  N.  Work. 
Nor  is  it  my  aim  here  to  criticize  the  Hon.  Charles 
H.  Burke,  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  or  Edgar 
B.  Merrit,  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Indian 
Bureau.  These  last-named  officials  have  done  what 
their  predecessors  in  office  frequently  have  done; 
they  have  done  what  Congress  heretofore  has  ex- 
pected Indian  commissioners  to  do  and  what  in  years 
gone  by  the  American  people  have  expected  them 
to  do.  They  have  continued  to  execute  an  ancient 
and  lamentable  tradition,  but  they  have  not  origin- 
ated it.  • 

What  is  that  ancient  and  still  dominant  tradition 
— a  tradition  for  which  the  whole  nation  is  respons- 
ible? Very  briefly  stated  it  is: 

1.  To  diminish  progressively  the  Indian  land  holdings; 

2.  To  attack  and  destroy,  by  direct  and  indirect  means, 
by  force  and  persuasion,  the  culture,  the  spiritual  life  and 
civilization  of  the  Indians; 

3.  To  keep  the   Indian   naked  of  those  privileges  which 
develop  manhood  and  citizenship :  the  privilege  of  making 
one's  own'  decisions,  of  acting  in  groups  and  of  joining  in 
the  making  of  policies  affecting  the  common  life;  succinctly, 
liberty  and  democracy; 

4.  To  join  with  this  autocratic  control  over  the  Indian's 
personal   life  and   property,   a  monopoly  of  control   by  the 
Bureau   of    Indian   Affairs,    to   the   exclusion   of   the   other 
departments  of  government. 

5.  To  execute  all  of  the  above  policy  by  two  techniques: 
The  first  technique  is  an  enormous  employed  force,  who  ad- 
minister a  uniform  system  by  a  uniform  routine  regardless 
of  the  immense  divergency  among  the  Indian  tribes.     The 
second  technique  is  the  control,  by  the  bureaucracy,  of  the 
committees  of  Congress  having  to  do  with  the  Indian ;  Con- 
gress itself  acting  by  a  tradition  that  Indian  questions  are 
local  questions,  which  means  questions  to  be  mainly  deter- 
mined by  congressmen  who  represent  constituencies  hostile 
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The  governor  of  Cochiti  pueblo  (left)  and  of  San  Domingo, 
most  "primitive"  of  all  the  pueblos 

to  the  non-voting  and  tax-exempt  Indians  and  friendly  with 
exploiting  local  white  interests. 

I  repeat  that  none  of  these  policies  or  techniques 
are  new.  For  many  decades  they  have  distinguished 
the  Indian  policy  as  such,  to  the  discredit  of  the 
United  States — in  contrast,  for  example,  with  Can- 
ada. The  struggle  of  the  Pueblos  has  led  to  a 
struggle  for  a  change  in  these  policies  and  methods 
on  behalf  of  all  Indians  and,  incidentally,  on  behalf 
of  American  self-respect  and  elementary  honor. 

This  article  deals  only  with  the  Pueblo  struggle. 
This  struggle  revolves  about  the  question  of  Pueblo 
lands  but  involves  the  whole  subject  of  administra- 
tion, of  welfare  and  cultural  life  among  the  Pueblos. 
The  dramatic  feature  of  the  struggle  has  been  a 
determined  effort,  renewed  again  and  again,  to 
annul  the  Pueblo  land  titles  in  the  interest  of  white 
claimants.  This  effort  at  confiscation  has  been  spon- 
sored by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  which  is 
called,  and  which  exerts  the  authority  of,  guardian 
over  these  dependent  wards. 

Intrinsically,  this  is  an  astonishing  situation.  But 
it  throws  into  relief  a  situation  of  far  vaster  magni- 
tude. For  there  are  only  ten  thousand  Pueblo  In- 
dians in  New  Mexico,  but  there  are  two  hundred 


This  reservoir  at 
Z.uni  is  the  only 
reservoir  in  the 
whole  pueblo  sys- 
tem; white  settlers 
have  steadily  ap- 
propriated the  In- 
dian water  supply 
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and  ten  thousand  Indians  under  wardship;  and  tl 
property  values  at  stake  in  the  Pueblo  struggle  c 
not  exceed  a  few  million  dollars,  while  the  vali 
of  the  Indian  estate  under  the  guardianship  < 
the  Indian  Bureau  is  far  in  excess  of  a  thousar 
million  dollars.  One  warp  and  woof  of  mea 
ing,  one  pattern  and  one  intent,  run  through  t 
whole  policy  and  practice  affecting  the  Pueblos  aloi 
with  all  the  dependent  Indians.  There  is  an  iss 
of  magnitude  here  aside  from  the  moral  question 
it  is  plain  that  an  important  struggle  over  matcri 
wealth  is  under  way. 

First  let  us  get  a  vision  of  the  Pueblos.  They  a 
"sedentary"  Indians;  they  have  lived  in  towns  ai 
have  irrigated  their  desert  land  for  a  good  ma: 
thousands  of  years.  They  have  always  been  se 
supporting.  They  are  pacific  Indians,  traditional 
engaging  only  in  defensive  war  and  inveterately  pc 
sessed  with  what  can  be  called  a  Tolstoyan  spir 
It  is  their  philosophy  not  to  hate,  not  to  cheri 
revenge  and  not  to  be  gloomy;  a  philosophy  qui 
conscious,  maintained  through  institutions  ai 
through  a  definite  social  opinion. 

There  are  twenty  Pueblo  groups  in  New  Mexic 
living  in  twenty-five  towns  along  the  Rio  Gran 
and  out  over  the  desert  toward  Arizona.  All 
these  groups  have  been  in  contact  with  the  whi 
man  for  nearly  three  centuries;  and  the  most  inveti 
ately  "primitive"  of  them  all,  Santo  Domingo,  liv 
on  the  railroad  between  Albuqurque  and  Santa  I 
They  speak  four  root-languages  and  many  dialec: 
also  Spanish;  also,  less  universally,  English.  Supr 
ficially,  most  of  them  are  Roman  Catholics,  bur 
of  them,  save  possibly  Laguna,  are  fundamenta 
pagan — an  active,  institutional  paganism  with  riti 
and  creed  exceedingly  rich,  dramatic  and  romant 
There  is  much  genuine  mysticism  among  the; 
Their  hospitality  would  appear  quixotic  if  it  we 
not  the  expression  of  virile  and  deep  life-attitud 
And  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  fantastic  or  ser! 
mental,  I  add  that  the  average  Pueblo  individt 
gets  a  richer  social  nurture — is  subjected  to  a  me 
adequate  range  of  truly  socializing  influences — th 
any  save  the  most  favored  few  among  white  Am 
icans. 
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These  Pueblos  were  wards  of  Spain.     Spam  con- 
med  or  granted  to  them  tracts  of  land,  forbade 
e    alienation    of    this    land    by    individuals,    and 
ated  with  an  interested  toleration  their  paganism 
d  Indianhood.  The  Franciscan  missionaries  took 
similarly    enlightened    attitude — indeed,    it    was 
gely  they  who  caused  Spain  to  take  it. 
The  Pueblos,  always  self-supporting,  were  enter- 
sing;  they  bought  much  land  in  addition  to  the 
anish  grants  or  confirmations  of  primordial  title. 
ic   land-grants    and    purchase-grants    alike   were 
mmunally   held.     The    Pueblos    do    not    live    on 
servations,  save  in  the  case  of  Zuni  pueblo,  but 
Id  collective  fee-simple  title  to  their  lands. 
When  the  United  States  annexed  New   Mexico 
assumed  the  obligations  of  the  preceding  sover- 
gnties.      Thereafter,   beginning  in   the   late   '503, 
ngress    quit-claimed    to    the    pueblos,    as    corn- 
unities,   tracts  of  land  which   were   supposed   to 
identical  in  boundary  with  the  earlier  Spanish 
ants;  and  Congress  or  the  courts  have  confirmed 
e  Pueblo  titles  to  the  purchase-grants  as  well. 
Congress  also  established  a  guardianhip  over  the 
eblo  Indian  and  has  maintained  that  guardian- 
p  continuously  to  the  present.  It  was  the  guard- 
n's  duty,  acknowledged  as  such  through  Congres- 
nal  and  administrative  acts,  to  prevent  the  theft 
otherwise  alienation  of  the  ward's  lands.     The 
ardian  neglected  his  duty,  though  incessantly  the 
rd  besought  the  guardian  to  do  his   duty;   and 
ousands  of  white  settlers  possessed  themselves  of 
e  use,  though  they  could  not  acquire  the  title,  of 
e  Pueblo  lands.     It  was  the  ancient  irrigated  lands 
lich   the   invaders   possessed   themselves   of, 
There  does  not  run  against  the  government  or 
wards  any  statute  of  limitations;  it  therefore  is 
the  power  of  the  government  to  recover  for  the 
irds  all  or  any  selected  part  of  the  lands.  But  as  the 
vernment  passively  permitted  the   usurpation  of 
e  Pueblo  lands,  until  in  many  cases  two  and  three 
nerations   of  non-Indians  have  lived  on   a  given 
act,   it  is  justly  claimed   that   a   compensation  is 
orally  owed  to  some  of  the  white  settlers  whom 
e  government  might  displace  from  Pueblo  land. 


Another  pueblo  governor    (  of  Picusio )  who  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  plead  the  red  man's  rights 

The  year  1922  found  the  following  situation: 
First,  many  of  the  pueblos  were  in  distress  and  two 
were  destitute  because  of  their  illegal  losses  of 
farmlands.  All  the  water  that  had  flowed  through 
the  ancient  ditches  of  Tesuque  had  been  taken  by 
whites.  San  Ildefonso  with  about  150  inhabitants 
retained  the  use  of  fewer  than  250  irrigated  acres; 
Santa  Clara  retained  fewer  than  375  acres  for  a 
population  of  over  300.  San  Juan  had  lost  the 
use  of  3,500  of  its  4,000  irrigated  acres.  Taos  had 
lost  over  three  thousand  acres  of  its  usable  land. 
At  a  hearing  of  the  House  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  on  February  15,  1923,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner Edgar  B.  Merritt  testified  at  length,  in 
answers  to  a  long  series  of  charges  by  many  wit- 
nesses, quoting  figures  to  show  that  the  Pueblo  In- 
dians have  failed  to  utilize  all  the  available  irri- 
gated lands  or  water.  But  his  own  testimony  on 
this  as  on  a  number  of  other  matters  was  contra- 
dicted by  the  detailed  statements  of  field  agenrs  of 
the  Indian  Bureau  introduced  at  a  later  stage  by 
Mr.  Merritt  himself.  For  instance,  Mr.  Merritt 
[on  p.  350  of  the  report  on  the  House  hearings] 
stated  that  the  Zuni  Indians  have  2,203  acres  under 
ditch  that  are  idle;  yet  later  [on  p.  360]  he  inserted 
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Preparations  for 
the  San  Geronimo 
festival  at  Taos; 
the  pueblo  which 
has  given  rich  ma- 
terial and  inspira- 
tion to  Anglo- 
Saxon  artists 
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This  Santa  Domingo  Indian  goes  about  wrapped,  with  unconscious  artistry,  in  a  rare  black  blanket 
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Juan  Calavasas,  of  Santo  Domingo,  turns  his  best  side  to  the  camera.     His  right  eye  is  blind 
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a  report  on  the  Zuni  from  the  officials  in  the  field, 
containing  these  words:  "The  Indians  under  this 
project  (Zuni)  are  industrious  and  farm  the  full 
extent  of  the  land  available."  This  I  know  from 
personal  observation  under  the  guidance  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Zuni  pueblo  to  be  the  fact. 

Second,  poverty  was  beginning  to  register  in 
disease  and  demoralization.  "The  pueblos  must 
be  broken  up,"  had  been  the  tacit  or  expressed 
slogan  of  the  Indian  Bureau;  and  sheer  starvation 
was  beginning  to  fulfil  the  hope.  Young  people  going 
to  work  had  brought  back  diseases — tuberculosis, 
trachoma  and  venereal  disease.  Taos  had  newly  de- 
veloped syphilis  and  trachoma — 12  per  cent  of  its 
population  were  in  the  primary  or  secondary  stages 
of  syphilis  with  no  evidence  of  tertiary 
syphilis  at  all.  Seventeen  per  cent  of  all 
Indians  "in  the  northern  pueblos  had 
trachoma  and  no  treatment  was  being 
given  by  the  Indian  Office.  The  state 
health  boards  are  without  jurisdiction 
over  the  Indians  under  guardianship. 
For  venereal  diseases  there  existed 
neither  statistics  nor  treatment  until 
private  effort  was  begun  at  Taos. 

The  third  condition  was  the  unrest  of 
the  white  settlers.     They  possessed  the 
land;  but  they  were  without  valid  title. 
The   government   had    started   in    1921 
some  test  cases  pointing  toward  eviction; 
then  at  the  request  of  the  government  the 
decisions  pending  in   the  United  States 
court    had    been    withheld.      Meantime 
there  was  an  undisputed  possibility  of 
opening  for  cultivation  new  areas  of  the 
land    not    yet   taken   from    the    Indians 
through  new  irrigation  and  the  drainage 
of  waterlogged  lands;   but   though   the 
engineers  of  the  Indian  Bureau  had  made  surveys 
and  framed  projects,  year  had  followed  year  with- 
out  the   execution   of  these  projects  which   would 
have  given  the  Pueblos  a  chance  for  life  while  re- 
ducing the  tension  about  disputed  land. 

From  all  these  conditions  came  the  Bursum  Bill, 
in  whose  drafting  the  following  officials  and  individ- 
uals participated:  Col.  Ralph  E.  Twitchell  of  New 
Mexico,  assigned  by  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
serve  as  government  attorney  for  the  Indians  on 
behalf  of  the  Indian  Bureau;  A.  B.  Renehan, 
attorney  for  various  white  settlers;  and  Albert  B. 
Fall,  secretary  of  the  interior.  The  Indian  Office 
endorsed  the  bill,  and  it  passed  the  Senate  in  Sep- 
tember as  an  "administration  measure."  It  was 
recalled  to  the  Senate  in  November  on  motion  of 
Senator  Borah;  and  then  the  winter's  long  struggle, 
which  will  be  resumed  in  the  next  Congress,  got 
under  way. 

I  must  tell  of  the  Bursum  Bill  before  telling  how 
the  Pueblos  rose  to  face  its  menace.  This  bill 
struck  a  blow  at  the  religious  and  communal  life 
of  the  Pueblos  by  throwing  the  determination  of 
their  internal  affairs  into  the  courts.  It  proposed 
to  bring  before  a  federal  court  all  disputes  or  com- 


plaints  concerning  Pueblo  office  holders.  As 
matter  of  fact,  these  men  are  not,  however,  onl 
appointed  or  elected  civil  officers  but  also  religion 
dignitaries  and  officers  of  secret  societies  which  ar 
essentially  religious  in  character  and  the  controllin 
element  in  the  life  of  the  community.  The  bi 
would  have  made  it  possible  for  any  discontente 
individual  to  force  the  hierarchy  into  court  whert 
under  penalty  of  a  jail  sentence,  they  would  hav 
been  required  to  disclose  the  most  sacred  secrets  c 
the  tribe.  The  bill  has,  in  fact,  been  described  a 
a  "bill  for  compulsory  anthropological  research. 
It  contained,  further,  many  "jokers,"  but  its  mai 
object  was  to  transfer  from  the  Pueblos  to  th 
white  settlers  the  title  to  those  Pueblo  lands  illega 


Delegates  from  all  the  pueblos  met  at  Santo  Domingo 

occupied  and  waters  illegally  appropriated  by  t 
whites.  The  method  was  to  institute  a  statute 
limitations  protecting  the  white  settlers.  Compens 
tion  was  hinted  at,  but  this  compensation  was  c 
monstrated  and  admitted  by  spokesmen  for 
Indian  Bureau  to  be  ineffectual  or  phantasm; 
The  Bursum  Bill  meant  to  the  Pueblos  a  fin 
sentence  of  death. 

Slowly  it  broke  on  the  Pueblos  that  Armagedd< 
had  come;  and  that  their  guardian,  the  Indi 
Bureau,  was  not  defending  them  but  on  the  contra 
had  participated  in  the  drafting  of  the  legislati 
monster  and  had  endorsed  it.  The  attorney  nam 
by  the  guardian  to  defend  the  ward  had  chie 
drawn  a  measure  which,  whatever  its  intention, 
fact  constituted  a  "raid"  on  the  ward's  propel 
and  life. 

Night   after  night   council   meetings   were   he' 
Taos  pueblo  met  unceasingly;  the  council  meeti 
became  a  town  meeting  of  all  the  inhabitants.  Taj 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  other  nineteen  pueblos — 
Indian,  Antonio  Lujan,  whom  I  accompanied.  Sari 
Domingo,  the  pueblo  which  no  white  man  has  bel 
allowed  to  enter  intimately,  became  host  to  a  cc 
vention  of  pueblos  attended  by   121   delegates. 
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as?  the  first  time  the  pueblos  had  acted  together  in 
50  years.  This  convention,  on  initiative  of  Isleta 
ueblo,  became  a  permanent  league  of  pueblos,  the 
Jl-Pueblo  Council,  whose  work  has  just  begun  and 
•hich  many  prove  decisive  in  the  Pueblo  future.  The 
ueblos  did  not  limit  themselves  to  defense.  Under 
ic  leadership  of  the  Taos  old  men,  they  formulated 
counter-proposition,  simple,  statesmanlike  and 
as  is  the  way  with  Indians)  incredibly  generous  to 
le  white  man. 

1  The  proposition  was :  Let  the  government  proceed 
)  develop  these  long-postpone.d  projects  of  drain- 
ig  our  land  which  is  waterlogged  and  of  building 
lother-ditches  and  reservoirs.  Thus  there  will  be 
'lenty  of  land  for  all.  Then  allow  us,  the  Pueblos, 


tempt  their  common  defense  against  the  Bursum  Bill 

•  say  that  we  voluntarily  transfer  the  title  to  this 
nd  and  that  land  to  the  white  man.  We  hold  it 
ijust  to  disturb  the  old  towns  of  white  men  built 
'i  our  holdings;  we  will  surrender  many  cultivated 
(•Ids  and  grazing  areas,  too,  if  only  we  can  know 
at  water,  drainage  and  other  advantages  long 
ithheld  will  be  furnished  us  in  return  for  our 
>luntary  surrenders. 

Such  a  proposition  having  been  adopted  by  un- 
liimous   vote    after   long    consideration,    the    All- 
beblo  Council  issued  an  Appeal  to  the  American 
;ople  which  there  is  not  space  to  quote  here,  and 
'structed    that    a    delegation    go    to    Washington, 
lis  convention,  a  culmination  of  several  score  of 
'eetings  held  in  the  different  pueblos,  was  the  most 
cturesque  gathering  I  ever  attended.     All  discus- 
in  was  voiced  in  five  languages — English,  Spanish, 
^resian,  Tewan  and  Zunian.     It  proceeded  amid 
rustling  of  corn-shucks  being  rolled  into  cigarettes. 
.'II  day  and  far  into  the  night  the  delegates  sat; 
ey  adjourned  for  song  and  dancing  and  met  for 
(Inewed  session  in  the  early  morning.     The  issues 
•ere  matters  of  national  life  or  death   (for  each 
'icblo  is  a  nation,  with  its  own  language  and  corn- 
ex  tradition).      Feeling  ran  high;  but  there  was 


never  an  interruption  of  one  who  spoke,  and  there 
were  none  who  did  not  speak.  There  was  final 
unanimity  in  all  decisions.  Here  was  the  living, 
undim'mished  continuum  of  a  democracy  older  than 
the  Saxon  folk-mote  and  probably  older  than  the 
Athenian  democracy. 

Seventeen  pueblo  governors,  principales  and 
caciques,  came  to  Washington.  The  aged  sun- 
priest  of  Zuni  came.  They  represented  their  case 
to  audiences  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Washington 
and  sat,  intently  still,  through  two  weeks  of  sessions 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Land;  then  they 
stated  their  own  case  through  Pablo  Abeita,  their 
spokesman  for  this  occasion,  and  delivered  written 
statements,  and  went  home.  What  results  did  they 
gain? 

Though    battered   with   criticism,    the 
Bursum    Bill    was    not    dead.      It    was 
sponsored   anew  by  the  Indian  Bureau, 
and    meantime    Representative    Homer 
P.  Snyder,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  introduced  for 
the  Indian  Bureau  a  modification  of  the 
discredited  Bursum  Bill,  which  contained 
the   destructive  essences   of  its  friendly 
rival  in  the  Senate.     The  Indians'  own 
measure,  introduced  as  the  Jones-Leath- 
erwood    Bill,    never    received    adequate 
attention  in  the  Senate  Committee.     At 
the  end  of  the  session,  which  refused  to 
interest  itself  in   any  but  the   legalistic 
phases  of  the  problem,  the  Senate  passed 
the     Lenroot     Committee     Bill     which, 
though    honestly    drafted,    effaced    the 
Pueblo  land  titles  in  favor  of  white  set- 
tlers  through   a   statute   of   limitations, 
and  provided  the  Pueblos  no  compensa- 
tion.    The   Lenroot   Bill,   promptly   ac- 
cepted by  the  House  Indian  Affairs  Committee  and 
reported  by  it,  was  blocked  in  the  House  just  before 
adjournment  through  the  withholding  of  unanimous 
consent.     Though  the  history  of  this  bill  was  very 
different  from  that  of  the  Bursum  Bill,  it  would, 
should  it  be  reintroduced,  be  opposed  absolutely  by 
the  friends  of  the  Indians. 

Meantime  a  pitched  battle  had  been  waged 
in  the  House  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  which 
committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Bureau, 
took  the  offense  against  the  critics  of  the  various 
"raids."  The  representative  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Atwood,  was 
there,  and  metaphorically  was  assaulted  and  batter- 
ed by  the  committee  aflame  with  administration 
zeal.  For  days  the  friends  of  the  Pueblos  struggled 
to  get  into  the  record  the  facts  of  poverty  and  dis- 
ease which  had  resulted  from  or  which  complicated 
the  loss  of  Pueblo  lands.  Finally  the  data  was 
forced  in.  This  data,  and  the  attempted  reply  to  it 
which  was  made  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  can  be  found 
in  the  printed  record:  it  is  too  voluminous  to  quote 
in  detail  here.*  It  showed  that  the  per-capita  income 

*  See  the  printed  hearings  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee.  House  of 
Representatives,  on  Pueblo  Lands  [H.  R.  13452  and  H.  R.  13674];  p.  187, 
p.  196.  p.  225,  etc..  p.  347.  etc. 


Copyright  Roger  Daniels 


An  Isleta~  grandmother  who  sells  pottery  at  Albuquerque 


Copyright  Roger  Daniels 


Mary  Lajuan,  a  seller  of  pottery  from  Isteta 
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of  Pueblo  Indians  in  the  northern  pueblos  (where 
the  greatest  losses  of  land  have  occured)  is  far 
below  fifty  dollars  a  year.  It  showed  health  con- 
ditions and  a  neglect  of  medical  service  which  would 
be  sensational  in  any  other  population  groups  in 


in   beauty,   rooted   in   an   inconceivably   rich   soc 
inheritance   and,   after  generations   of   complicat 
persecution,  still  faithful  to  their  way  of  the  spirit 
a  way  which  might  lead  us  white  men  far  if 
wished  or  were  constituted  to  travel  it.     It  is  r 


be  sensational  in  any  orner  pupuiau*   i   gi^u^  V»    7,        T-  t.  A  *     u 

the  United  States  but  which  are  typical  for  all  the      only  the  Pueblos  wh.ch  are  referred  to  heie; 

nip       o  n  I  v      on 


Indian  groups  under 
guardianship.      -Mr. 
iVlerritt,     assistant 
commissioner  of  In- 
dian  Affairs,    oppos- 
ing in  effect  the  plea 
for    medical    service 
and  new  irrigations, 
insisted  thatCongress 
had     been      "liberal 
toward  the  Pueblos." 
He  denied  exception- 
al morbidity  or  pov- 
erty.     And    he    em- 
bodied the  tradition 
of  the  Indian  Bureau 
and   of   Congress   in 
the  following  quota- 
tion from  an  employe  of  the  service.     The  quota-      include    the    red    race    as 
tion    is    from    a    formal    statement    made    to    a      Federation 
committee   of  Congress   in   rebuttal   of  those   who      in    Atlanta 

were  asking  for  medical  service,  and  for  a  recogm-      and   reempowered   Mrs.   Atwood,    its   Indian 
tionof  undisputed  property  rights,  for  the  Indians:      fare    chairman         Numerous     groups    have 

.  ,  formed,    from    New    York    to    California, 

These  Indians  have  but  little  land  and  water,  and  tror 
the  reports  it  is  doubtful  that  they  require  much  more  than 


His  herd  of  goats  threshes  wheat  for  a  Pueblo  Indian 


are  only  one 
many  groups  wh 
spiritually  have  h 
their  own. 

The      P  u  e  b  1 
through  their  rec 
and  present  strug 
have    become    pri 
gonists     of     all 
Indians.  And  the 
dian's  day  has  beg 
Before     the 
Congress  meets, 
struggle     towarc 
new     Indian     pc 
and   a  new   adm 
trative      spirit 
have    broadened 
whole.    The    Gen 


n  c 


of    Women's    Clubs    at    its    inee 
in    May    reaffirmed    its    undertak 


sufficient  for  the  execution  of  their  pagan  dances.  It  is 
not  at  all  certain  that  these  Indians  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  increase  the  area  cultivated. 

So  spoke  the  guardian  of  the  Indians,  on  behalf 
of  Uncle  Saml 

And    there    slowly    took    form    this    realization, 
which  gradually  will  penetrate  the  consciousness  of 
the  American  public:  In  these  United  States  there 
is   an  equivalent  of  the   Belgian   and   the   French 
Congo.     The  denial  of  land  rights  of  the  Congo- 
it  is  here.  The  decimation  of  victims —  it  is  here  (in 
California  the  Indians,  made  landless,  have  fallen 
from  more  than  100,000  in  number  to  17,000  during 
the    American    guardianship).      The    insolence    of 
denial  and  of  whitewash  of  the  Congo — it  is  here. 
And  finally,  the  discouragement  of  public  sympathy 
for  the  victims  by  propaganda  directed  against  the 
victims,  familiar  from  the  Congo — it,  too,  is  here. 
And  the  victims?  They   are   those  people  with- 
out whom,  as  George  Washington  testified,  America 
could  not  have  won   the  War  of  the   Revolution. 
They  are  those  people  who,  "outraged  in  their  most 
sacred  institutions."  as  Professpr  C.  Hart  Merriam 
states  it,  have  yet  kept  sweet  and  hospitable  toward 
the  white  man — andwho,  facing  with  a  complete  and 
sophisticated   consciousness   their   probable    though 
needless  doom,  yet  know  how  to  be  hopeful  and  gay. 
They  are  a  race  which  menaces  the  white  man  and 
the  nation  in  no  possible  fashion,  through  whose 
ravishment  no   national   or   imperalist   necessity  is 
served.     They  are  groups  of  men  and  women  rich 


w 

are  working  together  toward  a  general  Indian 
gram.     The  American  Indian  Defense  Associa 
has  been   incorporated   in   New   York.      The 
secretary   of  the   interior,  Hubert   N.   Work, 
formed  an  Advisory  Council  of  One  Hundrec 
Indian  policies. 

There  has  been  a  widespread  publicity  c 
scale  unknown  before  in  Indian  affairs;  and  by 
mon  consent  party  politics  has  left  the  subject  a 
An  all-American  and  all-Indian  movement  is  u 
way,  because  through  the  Pueblos'  own  struggli 
public  conscience  and  imagination  have  been  arc 
at  last. 

This  all-Indian  movement  begins  with  an 
to  secure  elementary  justice  and  to  lift  arti 
handicaps.  It  cannot  end  there,  of  course, 
winning  of  a  future  for  a  whole  race — a  whole 
ization — must  be  a  work  of  social  experiment 
of  creation  or  it  will  fail.  Can  government  as 
constituted  achieve  such  creation  or  even  perm 
Again,  are  there  at  work  irresistible  forces  T 
must  efface  all  strangenesses,  all  delightful  nai< 
and  adventurous  possibilities?  We  must  asl< 
question  and  we  are  bound  to  attempt,  tin 
action,  to  answer  it,  for  and  with  the  red  mail 
for  and  with  ourselves. 


In  the   next  issue,   the  Hon.  Charles  H.  Burke,  n 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  the  I 
will   briefly   reply   to   some   of   the   criticisms  of  the 
Bureau's  policy  \vhich  are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Collier 
article. 
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The  Commission's  Report  Puts  It  up  to  the  Public 


By  ROBERT  W.  BRUERE 


EWSPAPER  comment  on  the  pre- 
liminary anthracite  report  of  the  Un- 
ited States  Coal  Commission  tends  to 
convey  the  impression  that  the  com- 
mission's recommendations  have  the 
effect  of  law,  that  the  domestic  fuel 
oblem  is  solved,  and  that  the  public  may  now  go 
its  way  rejoicing.  The  commission  has,  of  course, 
such  authority.  Its  findings  are  solely  for  "aid- 
j,  assisting,  and  advising  Congress  in  matters  of 
rislation."  Any  practical  effect  its  work  may  have 
11  depend  upon  Congress,  and  congressional  ac- 
m  will  in  turn  largely  depend  upon  public  pressure, 
the  public  sleeps,  nothing  will  happen.  It  is  for 
is  reason  that  The  Survey  has  repeatedly  urged 
e  commission  to  hold  open  hearings.  Even  if  this 
rty-six  page  multigraphed  document  were  general- 
available,  which  it  is  not,  it  would  be  unreason- 
le  to  expect  the  layman  to  digest  it  without  the 
Ip  of  expert  discussion  and  interpretation.  The 
wspaper  summaries  feature  the  high  spots  only, 
nless  the  commission  takes  the  trouble  to  win 
five  and  intelligent  public  support — a  matter 
lich  during  the  nine  months  of  its  existence  it 
,s  signally  neglected — its  labors  are  likely  to  prove 
ineffective  as  those  of  the  succession  of  coal  in- 
stigating bodies  that  have  preceded  it. 
The  need  for  such  public  discussion  is  strongly 
dicated  by  the  headlines  under  which  the  principal 
stropolitan  dailies  have  carried  their  summaries. 
DAL  COMMISSION  FOR  MINE  REGULATION  AND 
DWER  TO  SEIZE,  says 
e  New  York  Times; 
DAL  COMMISSION  ASKS 
S.  TO  TAKE  CON- 
SOL  OF  MINES  IN  ANY 
VIERGENCY,  says  the 
rorld.  The  sections  of 
e  commission's  report 
featured  are  certainly 
>od  headline  material. 
Jt  quite  as  certainly, 
ey  are  not  the  most 

iportant   sections.    Pre- 

sely    because    of    their 

ictorical  impressiveness,  they  are  likely  to  awaken 
.Ise  hopes  and  breed  confusion.  It  is  probable 
iat  the  President  already  has  power  to  seize  the 
ines  in  a  national  emergency.  President  Roosevelt 
:emed  to  think  so  during  the  anthracite  strike  of 
)O2.  But  anthracite  is  what  other  government  re- 
iOrts  have  described  as  a  "luxury"  fuel.  With  an 
versupply  of  bituminous  usually  available,  interrup- 
on  of  anthracite  production  while  extremely  incon- 


A  Dollar's  Worth  of —What 

The  division  of  the  consumer's  dollar  in  several  cities 
City       Pounds  of  coal     Sales     Charge     Share  of 
received  for       price          for          Dealer 
the  dollar      at  mine     freight 

Boston  128  .45  .23  .32 

New  York  145  .56  .18  .26 

Philadelphia  155  .61  .16  .23 

Washington  141  .58  .20  .22 

Chicago  1 2O  .49  .30  .21 


venient  is  not  necessarily  fatal.  Moreover,  such  pres- 
idential intervention  as  the  commission  advocates 
would  have  to  be  military  intervention  or  interven- 
tion through  the  courts;  and,  as  President  Harding 
pointed  out  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches,  neither 
troops  nor  injunctions  are  highly  efficient  in  digging 
out  coal. 

The  commission's  pronouncement  that  the  time 
has  certainly  <:u>ije  to  establish  the  public  utility  idea 
in  the  anthracite  industry  is  interesting  but  not  new. 
It  was  suggested  by  the  Anthracite  Strike  Commis- 
sion in  1902-03.  In  March,  1921,  Senator  Kenyon 
introduced  a  bill  providing,  among  other  things,  for 
the  recognition  and  declaration  that  coal,  its  pro- 
duction and  distribution,  are  "charged  with  public 
interest  and  use."  The  bill  failed.  But  if  it  had 
been  enacted  into  law,  its  constitutionality  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  assailed,  and  probably  with 
success  in  view  of  Chief  Justice  Taft's  recent  ob- 
servation in  the  Kansas  Industrial  Court  case  that 
"it  has  never  been  supposed  since  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution  that  the  business  of  the  butcher, 
or  the  baker,  the  tailor,  the  wood  chopper,  the  min- 
ing operator  or  the  miner  was  clothed  with  such  a 
public  interest  that  the  price  of  his  product  or  his 
wages  could  be  fixed  by  state  regulation."  Of 
course,  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  known  to 
change  its  mind.  But  in  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  with  respect  to  "government  in  industry," 
it  would  probably  be  as  difficult  to  subject  the  an- 
thracite industry  to  regulation  as  a  declared  public 

utility  as  it  would  be  to 

induce  the  commission 
to  give  serious  and  dis- 
passionate consideration 
to  the  miners'  proposal 
for  the  nationalization 
of  the  mines.  Even  the 
commission  is  perplexed 
by  its  own  suggestion ; 
"there  is  not  yet,"  it  ob- 
serves, "sufficient  basis 
in  knowledge  or  exper- 
ience to  determine  what 
form  of  control  or  reg- 
ulation will  ultimately  be  most  advantageous."  That 
nut  is  still  to  be  cracked. 

Whether  the  commission  will  seriously  attempt  to 
solve  this  problem  which  has  proved  too  hard  for 
senators  and  congressmen,  may  be  doubted  in  view 
of  its  gently  stated  belief  that  "the  principle  of  in- 
dividual and  corporate  responsibility  should  be 
maintained  as  most  likely  to  insure  economical  and 
efficient  management  of  the  industry,  and  that  the 
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public  interest  may  be  adequately  safeguarded  by 
the  creation  of  a  governmental  authority  with 
power  to  require  financial  and  operating  reports,  to 
prescribe  uniform  methods  of  cost  accounting,  and 
to  determine  the  conditions  on  which  coal  may  be 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce."  Such  continuous 
investigation  and  reporting  of  the  financial  facts  of 
the  industry  by  an  authority  with  power  is  highly 
desirable.  Public  demand  for  it  was  one  of  the 
major  influences  leading  up  to  the  creation  of  the 
commission.  But  again  the  idea  is  not  new.  The 
thing  has  been  attempted.  Congress  authorized  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  do  this  very  job  and 
voted  the  necessary  funds.  But  again  the  courts 
blocked  the  way.  In  the  Claire  Furnace  and  May- 
nard  cases,  the  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the  pro- 
duction of  coal,  like  the  production  of  steel,  is  not 
so  related  to  interstate  commerce  as  to  justify  its 
regulation  by  the  federal  government.  Commenting 
upon  the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  subsequently 
affirmed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Senator  Freling- 


December   22,    1921,   complained  that   "we   can 
find  out  what  the  costs  are  because  the  Nation 
Coal  Association  has  put  out  the  eyes  of  the  gover 
ment  by  the  injunction  in  the  Maynard  coal  cas 
Here  is  another  knotty  problem   for  which  t 
commission  offers  no  solution.     That  it  may  ha 
found  a  way  through  the  difficulty  is  suggested,  ho 
ever,  by  its  announcement  that  it  has  completec 
study  of  mine   costs   and   sales   realizations   wh 
throws  some  light  on  profits,  and  that  its  examin 
are  working  on  the  books  of   the   operating  co 
panics  and  their  related  sales  agencies  with  a  vi 
to  establishing  the  facts  not  only  with   respect 
costs,  prices  and  profits,  but  also  with  respect  to 
vestment.     As  the  commission  points  out,  the  qu 
tion  as  to  whether  the  peculiar  monopolistic  orgi 
ization  of  the  anthracite  industry  has  been  help 
or  harmful  to  the  public  turns  in  the  last  analy 
on  whether  its  profits  have  been  reasonable, 
this  fundamental  question,  the  commission  promi 
a  detailed  answer  in  its  final  report.     It  is  to 


huysen,  as  reported  in  the  Congressional  Record  of     hoped  that  the  means  it  has  adopted  to  get  at  fac 


MONTHLY  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  ANTHRACITE  MINE  WORKERS'   FAMILIES 
DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDING  TO  INCOME  OF  FAMILIES 


ITEM 

FAMILY  INCOME 
LESS  THAN  $IOO.OO 
PER  MONTH 

FAMILY  INCOME 
$100.00    AND 
UNDER   $I5O.OO 

FAMILY  INCOME 
$I5O.OO  AND 
UNDER  $2OO.OO 

FAMILY  INCOME 
$2OO.OO    AND 
OVER 

Families 
Reporting 
Each  Item 

Amount 
Disbursed 
per 
Family 

Families 
Reporting 
Each  Item 

Amount 
Disbursed 
per 
Family 

Families 
Reporting 
Each  Item 

Amount 
Disbursed 
per 
Family 

Families 
Reporting 
Each  Item 

Amount 
Disbursed 
per 
Family 

EXPENSES: 
Rent   

37 
55 
56 

$13.24 

5-53 
1.90 

152 
217 
217 

$13-51 

6.57 
1.86 

1  6O 
224 
225 

$13.06 
7.10 
2.08 

74 
1  86 

195 

$14.60 

8-37 
2-53 

Fuel    

Gas,  Electricity  or  Kerosene  

Water  

20 

45 

56 

•97 
2.72 

49-55 

88 

194 

225 

•92 

3-04 

80.93 

92 

217 
236 

1.25 

3-19 

115.40 

130 
187 

195 

1.26 

5-H 

184.67 

Taxes    

Food,    Clothing,    Personal    Supplies, 
Upkeep  of  Household  Equipment. 

Maintenance  of  Health   (Physician, 
Hospital,  Nurse,  Dentist,  Oculist, 
Glasses,    Prepared    or    Prescribed 
Medicines)    

46 

5.83 

1  68 

7.17 

191 

9-50 

i57 

11.18 

Education        (  Parochial,        Private 
Schools,     School     Books,     Music 
Lessons    

8 
34 

3-04 
1.96 

42 
166 

3-37 
2.62 

53 
158 

5-63 
2-54 

42 
160 

4.11 
3-6i 

Church  Contributions  

Labor  Organizations  

55 
18 
26 

1.44 

i-77 
2.14 

218 

87 
132 

1.48 
1.50 
2.49 

233 
65 
152 

1.93         191 
2.6o           87 
2.64         127 

1-95 
2.53 
376 

Other   Organizations    

Carfare   

Recreation    

23 

46 
16 

3-94 
4-94 
7-39 

124 
207 
7i 

3-21 

5.16 
4.01 

141 
214 

77 

5-89 
6-73 
11.59 

i37 
179 
76 

13-54 

7-47 
17.04 

Insurance    

All  other  Items  

Total  

56 

1 

85-32 

225 

120.34 

236 

165.10        195 

247.79 

Debts   Paid    

13 

14-45 

72 

18.58 

76     |    26.35          77 

30.66 

INVESTMENTS  : 
Payments  on   Houses    

3 

23-33 

23 

31.40 

25 

42-27           33 
....              i 

37-17 
29.17 

Other  Investments    

Bank  Deposits  

2 

I.OO 

17 

12.05 

28 

20.28 

33 

28.20 
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The  Commission's  Recommendations  to  the  Joint  Conference  of  Miners  and  Operators 


1.  The    commission    recommends 
that    in    the    next    agreement    there 
should  be  a  provision  for  a  continu- 
ing  umpire   and   that   he   or   an    as- 
sistant named  by  him  should  sit  with 
the    Conciliation    Board    at    all    its 
meetings,  but  without  a  vote. 

2.  In    view    of    the    delays    that 
have  been  caused   by  the  absence  of 
members  of  the  Conciliation  Board, 
alternates    of    like    standing    in    the 
industry     should     be     selected     with 
authority  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the 
original   member. 

3.  The    operators'    group    should 
appoint     a     full-time     representative 
and   all    necessary   assistants   to   con- 
sider  jointly   at   the   mine   with    the 
district  officers  of  the  union  each  case 
before  it  is  appealed  to  the  Concilia- 
tion  Board   in  the  hope  of  securing 
a    local     agreement,     arriving    at    a 
better  understanding  by  each  side  of 
the  difficulties   and   problems   of   the 
other,  and  thus  producing  a  mutual 
feeling    of    respect    for    the    other's 
opinions  and  each  obtaining  the  out- 
look of  the  other  upon  the  problems. 

4.  So  many  changes  have   taken 
place  since   1903  that  the  agreement 
should  provide  for  a  joint  committee 
to   work    out   a    restatement   of   the 
whole  agreement  in  the  terms  of  to- 
day,   and    this   agreement   should    be 
specific    enough    to   be    the   code   by 


which  all  persons  having  anything  to 
do  with  the  settlement  of  grievances 
shall  be  bound. 

5.  If  the  Board   of  Conciliation 
does  not  clearly  understand  the  facts 
involved   in   any  case,   it  should   ap- 
point   an    examiner    from    each    side 
immediately   to   investigate   and   fur- 
nish it  with  all  the  facts. 

6.  The  agreement  should  provide 
for  penalties  for  the  breach  thereof 
by  either  party,  and  the  method  by 
which   such   penalties   are   to  be   en- 
forced. 

7.  The  renewed  agreements  have 
too  rigidly  retained  the  practices  and 
conditions  of  1902  and  have  not  had 
adequate     flexibility.     An      industry 
which  is  necessarily  constantly  chang- 
ing cannot  tie  itself  inflexibly  to  con- 
ditions of  twenty  years  ago  without 
hampering     the      management      and 
working     injustice     to     miners.     A 
second    joint    committee    should    be 
provided   for  in  the  next  agreement 
and  directed  to  make  an  engineering 
study  of  the  elements  of  the  job  of 
mining  anthracite  coal,   for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  up  a  scientific  and 
more    equitable   basis   for    rate    mak- 
ing.   Until,  however,  such  committee 
shall      disclose      fundamental      facts 
which  shall  form  a  decidedly  better 
basis,   the  old   1903  base  should,  of 
course,  be  retained,   for  however  in- 


equitable the  basis  of  1903  with  its 
subsequent  modifications  is,  it  is  bet- 
ter than  no  basis  at  all. 

8.  The  expiration  of  the  contract 
in  the  anthracite  region  should  not 
coincide  with  the  expiration  of  that 
in  the  bituminous  region.  The  con- 
tract should  run  for  a  definite  period 
of  time  with  the  proviso  that  it  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  renewed  for  a  like 
period  of  time  except  as  to  such  pro- 
visions thereof  in  which  notice  of  a 
desired  change  shall  have  been  given 
by  either  party  to  the  other  at  least 
ninety  days  before  the  renewal  date. 
Upon  these  proposed  changes  the 
parties  shall  immediately  confer  and 
if,  sixty  days  before  the  date  fixed 
for  the  renewal  of  the  contract,  they 
have  been  unable  to  agree,  they  shall 
report  such  fact  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  specifying  clearly 
the  controverted  points.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  thereupon  appoint  a  person 
or  persons  to  inquire  into  and  make 
public  a  report  upon  all  the  relevant 
facts  in  controversy  before  the  date 
of  such  renewal  shall  have  arrived. 

The  commission  recommends  at 
this  time  no  punitive  legislation.  It 
awaits  with  interest  whether  the 
next  agreement  entered  into  shall 
show  a  cooperative  spirit,  a  clear  idea 
of  partnership  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  in  it,  and  a  proper  con- 
ception of  the  rights  of  the  American 
people.  .  .  . 


rom  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  was 
arred  may  serve  to  show  Congress  how  a  continu- 
ig  fact-finding  agency  with  compulsory  powers  can 
e  created  under  the  law  and  the  constitution. 

T  is  significant  that  the  commission's  most  con- 
crete and  explicit  recommendations  are  address- 
d,  not  to  Congress,  but  to  the  operators  and  miners 
ho  are  at  this  moment  in  session  attempting  to 
jree  upon  a  new  collective  contract  to  take  the 
lace  of  the  agreement  which  expires  at  the  end  of 
August.  Under  the  law,  the  commission  has  no 
uthority  to  intervene  in  industrial  disputes.  As 
Iready  stated,  its  sole  function  is  to  get  facts  that 
•ill  enable  Congress,  under  the  constitution,  to  take 
jch  action  as  in  the  judgement  of  Congress  will 
isure  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  coal  to  the  consum- 
rs.  Nevertheless,  from  the  beginning,  the  commis- 
on  seems  to  have  been  apprehensive  that  the  pub- 
c  would  adjudge  it  a  failure  if  a  strike  should  occur 
uring  its  statutory  life.  It  is  not  for  this  reason 
lone,  however,  that  the  commission  has  ventured  to 
ive  the  operators  and  miners  the  benefit  of  its 


counsel.  For  back  of  its  flat  decision  not  to  recom- 
mend government  ownership  either  by  purchase  at 
present  value  or  by  expropriation,  clearly  lies  the 
conviction  that  the  government  of  the  anthracite 
industry  properly  vests  in  the  operators  and  miners. 
While  nervously  avoiding  so  much  as  a  discussion 
of  what  in  the  United  States  is  generally  regarded 
as  radicalism — although  just  across  the  border  in 
Ontario,  Canada,  public  ownership  of  the  principal 
source  of  energy,  hydro-electricity,  has  for  a  gen- 
eration been  a  cardinal  policy  of  the  Conservative 
Party — the  commission  throws  the  weight  of  its 
influence  in  the  direction  of  what  in  England  is 
called  Guild  Socialism.  For  while  advocating  the 
preservation  of  existing  property  rights,  most  of  its 
recommendations  tends  to  curtail  the  rights  of  the 
private  investor,  and  to  enhance  the  authority  of 
the  public,  the  operating  technicians  and  the  work- 
ers, and  especially  of  the  last  two  groups.  All  of 
the  commission's  eight  recommendations  to  the 
operators  and  miners  are  designed  to  strengthen  the 
system  of  industrial  autonomy  which  has  been  grow- 
(Continued  on  page  505) 


Our  Self- Amending  Constitution 


By  Rev.  JOHN  A.  RYAN,  D.D. 


'VERY  genuine  lover  of  justice  and 
every  competent  student  of  industry 
has  been  shocked  by  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  which  annulled  the 
minimum  wage  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Here  was  a  statute  which 
protected  thousands  of  women  in  the  enjoyment  of 
living  wages  and  was  unjust  to  no  person  or  class; 
yet  five  of  the  nine  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
find  that  it  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution. 

The  men  who  drew  up  that  great  document  could 
scarcely  have  forseen  the  industrial  changes  which 
have  made  minimum  wage  laws  necessary.  Upon 
them  rests  no  shadow  of  responsibility  for  the  recent 
judicial  sentence  of  nullification.  A  guarantee  of 
individual  freedom  which  they  put  into  the  constitu- 
tion has  been  wrested  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  the 
destruction  of  individual  opportunity.  Personal 
liberty  has  been  judicially  construed  to  mean  the  lib- 
erty of  the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak  without  inter- 
ference by  the  law  or  the  policeman. 

Where  are  we  to  find  a  remedy?  By  what  means 
shall  Congress  and  the  state  legislatures  be  enabled 
to  pass  valid  minimum  wage  laws?  Through  amend- 
ments to  the  federal  constitution?  Certainly,  as 
soon  and  as  fast  as  possible.  But  there  is  no  solid 
hope  that  thirty-six  states  will  ratify  a  minimum 
wage  amendment  within  ten  or  a  dozen  years.  In 
the  meantime  there  is  an  easier  and  better  method. 
Minimum  wage  legislation  can  become  valid  not 
only  through  a  change  in  the  constitution,  but  also 
through  a  change  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  un- 
constitutionally of  the  minimum  wage  law  is  not 
objective  but  subjective.  It  exists  not  in  the  con- 
stitution but  in  the  minds  of  five  justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Three  justices  found  it  constitutional, 
and  a  fourth  would  have  done  so  had  he  participated 
in  the  decision. 

Within  a  few  months  one  or  more  of  the  state 
minimum  wage  statutes  will  come  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  On  the  assumption  that  none  of  the 
justices  changes  his  mind,  these  statutes  will  be  nulli- 
fied by  a  vote  of  five  to  four.  Suppose,  however, 
the  rules  of  the  court  be  changed,  so  that  the 
agreement  of  at  least  six  is  necessary  for  judicial 
nullification.  In  that  hypothesis  all  the  state  mini- 
mum wage  laws  would  remain  constitutional. 

This  idea  is  not  new.  It  was  advanced  in  the 
legislature  of  Kentucky  just  one  hundred  years  ago.' 
It  has  since  been  revived  at  irregular  intervals.  As 
a  result  of  my  suggestion,  it  found  its  way  eleven 
years  ago  into  the  constitution  of  Ohio.  It  was 
proposed  in  a  bill  introduced  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives by  Congressman  J.  J.  McSwain  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  in  a  bill  by  Senator  Borah 


See  an  article  entitled.   Five  to  Four  Decisions,   by  Echvard    S.    Ccrwin, 
in  Michigan  Law  Review,  vol.    19. 


a  few  months  ago.  Both  these  bills  require  a  sever 
ninths  vote  for  nullification.  Representative  Frea 
would  have  it  unanimous,  while  Senator  Ladd  woul 
be  satisfied  with  eight-ninths.  My  own  preferenc 
is  for  this  proportion. 

Why  bother  with  this  measure  since  the  constiti 
tion  is  so  difficult  to  amend?  For  three  reason; 
First,  it  would  assure  the  constitutionality  of  man 
other  forms  of  industrial  legislation,  in  addition  t 
that  providing  for  a  minimum  wage.  At  least  tw 
justices  of  the  present  Supreme  Court  would  refus 
to  nullify  a  law  which  valued  railroads  and  othe 
public  utilities  according  to  the  actual  cost,  or  actuj 
investment,  rather  than  according  to  the  cost  of  r< 
production.  There  would  always  be  found  at  lea; 
two  justices  to  uphold  social  and  industrial  legi: 
lation  against  an  individualistic,  anti-social  and  in 
moral  theory  of  free  contract.  In  the  second  placi 
a  constitutional  amendment  containing  this  chang 
in  procedure  would  very  probably  be  ratified  by  th 
required  thirty-six  states  in  a  reasonably  short  tirm 
It  would  make  a  much  wider  appeal  than  a  minimuj 
wage  amendment.  Finally,  and  chiefly,  the  propose 
change  could  probably  be  affected  without  a  constiti 
tional  amendment,  by  a  simple  act  of  Congress. 

Article  III,  Section  2,  of  the  constitution  contair 
these  provisions: 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministej 
and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  party,  til 
Supreme    Court    shall    have    original   jurisdiction.      In   £ 
other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  ha- 
appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  su, 
exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress  skt 
make. 

The  words  that  I  have  put  in  italics  seem  to  gh 
Congress  the  required  power  to  make  the  chang 
Minimum  wage  laws  and  all  other  industrial  enac 
ments  come  before  the  Supreme  Court  on  appe 
from  the  lower  courts,  either  federal  or  state.  ] 
dealing  with  them,  the  Supreme  Court  is  exercisir 
appellate  jurisdiction.  If  it  is  to  be  exercised  "undi 
such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall  make,"  wl 
may  it  not  be  so  regulated  that  a  seven-ninths  or  ; 
eight-ninths  vote  will  be  necessary  to  declare  a  la 
unconstitutional?  Undoubtedly  this  article  of  t 
constitution  gives  Congress  power  to  regulate  t 
procedure  of  the  court.  Is  not  the  size  of  the  majc 
ity  necessary  for  the  nullification  of  a  statute  a  qu« 
tion  of,  an  element  in,  procedure? 

There  is  at  least  one  decision  of  the  Suprer 
Court  which  seems  to  authorize  an  affirmati 
answer.  Unfortunately  I  have  not  the  exact  reft 
ence,  as  I  am  writing  this  on  a  train  in  westei 
Canada,  but  the  decision  can  readily  be  found 
The  Constitution  Annotated,  recently  publish 
for  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate.  It  rea 
substantially  thus:  "The  methods  and  conditio 
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on  which  the  Supreme  Court  exercises  its  juris- 
ction  are  mere  matters  for  regulation  by  Con- 
ess.''  This  seems  to  apply  not  only  to  appellate 
t  also  to  original  jurisdiction. 
Nor  is  this  all.  The  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the 
preme  Court  is  to  be  exercised  "with  such  excep- 
ns  as  the  Congress  shall  make."  Hence  Congress 
uld  forbid  the  Supreme  Court  to  consider  any 
peal  in  cases  involving  industrial  laws,  or  could 
strict  to  such  cases  the  operation  of  the  seven- 
iths  or  the  eight-ninths  rule.  The  latter  regulation 
juld  be  better  than  the  former.  To  be  sure,  the 
preme  Court  could  declare  unconstitutional  a  con- 
essional  enactment  embodying  the  seven-ninths  or 
e  eight-ninths  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could 
hold  such  a  regulation.  In  so  doing,  the  court 
?uld  reach  no  new  limit  or  extremity  of  constitu- 
>nal  expansion. 

The  seven-ninths  or  the  eight-ninths  proposal  has 
e  support  of  logic  and  of  fundamental  American 
litical  principles.  Of  logic,  owing  to  the  rule 
on  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  professed  to  act 
ice  the  days  of  John  Marshall.  "Every  possible 
esumption"  is  in  favor  of  the  statute  law  as 
ainst  the  constitutional  provision;  and  a  statute 
ust  be  upheld  unless  its  unconstitutionality  is  "be- 
nd rational  doubt."  Surely  the  latter  condition 
not  fulfilled  when  three  or  four  of  the  justices 
d  the  law  in  accord  with  the  constitution.  Surely 
ch  a  presumption  is  not  overcome  by  a  majority 

one.  If  the  vote  of  seven  or  eight  justices  were 
quired  to  make  a  statute  unconstitutional  both  the 
tional  doubt  and  favoring  presumption  would  be 

reduced  that  they  could  be  treated  as  negligible. 
The  proposed  change  is  sanctioned,  indeed,  de- 
mded  by  our  political  principles.  It  would  deprive 
e  court  of  a  power  which  is  essentially  legislative. 

far  as  the  "due  process"  clauses  are  concerned, 
e  court's  assumption  of  legislative  power  is  quite 
cent,  occurring  within  the  last  half  century.  Pro- 
:tion  against  "arbitrary  abridgment"  of  freedom 

contract  was  not  found  in  the  constitution  by 
y  Supreme  Court  decision  previous  to  the  year 
80.  The  process  by  which  subsequent  decisions 
ve  read  that  meaning  into  the  "due  process"  clauses 
essentially  a  legislative  process.  In  effect,  the 
urt  has  made  new  law — and  not  merely  new  statute 
w  but  new  constitutional  law.  Now,  this  new  con- 
tutional  law,  this  principle  that  a  state  or  con- 
essional  statute  may  not  "arbitrarily"  or  "unrea- 
nably"  abridge  freedom  of  contract,  is  so  elastic 
at  it  permits  the  nullification  of  any  law  which  is 
t  of  harmony  with  the  economic,  ethical,  or  social 
inions  held  by  a  majority  of  the  court.  Those  who 
sh  the  court  to  retain  this  tremendous  and  un- 
ecendented  power  are  welcome  to  their  desire,  but 
ey  ought  not  to  ignore  or  misrepresent  the  real 
ture  of  the  power.  They  should  be  willing  to 
mit  that  it  is  not  judicial  but  legislative. 
We  hear  the  objection  that  the  Supreme  Court  is 
e  only  protector  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  in- 
vidual  against  oppression  by  the  legislative  or  the 
ecutive  branches  of  the  government.  This  is.  in- 


deed, an  important  function  of  the  court,  and  no 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  natural  rights  wishes  to 
see  it  discontinued.  However,  the  natural  rights 
which  are  specifically  recognized  by  the  constitution, 
such  as  free  speech,  freedom  of  the  press  and  free- 
dom of  religious  worship,  are  not  likely  to  be  jeop- 
ardized by  the  requirement  of  a  seven-ninths  or  an 
eight-ninths  majority  of  the  court  for  the  nullifica- 
tion of  a  statute.  The  natural  rights,  so-called, 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  in  recent  years  under- 
taken to  safeguard,  such  as  excessive  freedom  of 
contract,  are  not  genuine  moral  rights.  They  are 
rather  a  legal  license  given  to  the  strong  for  the 
oppression  of  the  weak.  Neither  the  Supreme  Court 
nor  any  other  department  of  the  government  should 
be  permitted  to  protect  such  "natural  rights." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  substantially  all  the  decisions 
of  our  highest  state  courts  and  of  the  federal  Su- 
preme Court  declaring  industrial  laws  unconstitu- 
tional have  injured  rather  than  protected  natural 
rights.  A  careful  study  of  some  three  hundred  labor 
laws  declared  unconstitutional  (mostly  by  state  su- 
preme courts)  points  to  the  conclusion  that  human 
welfare  and  human  rights  would  have  been  greatly 
advanced  had  all  these  laws  been  pronounced  valid. 

A  more  particular  objection  is  drawn  from  the 
assumed  parallel  between  the  vote  of  the  court  and 
the  vote  of  a  legislative  body.  If  the  latter  passes 
a  law  by  a  bare  majority,  why  should  a  different  rule 
be  required  for  the  Supreme  Court?  In  the  first 
place,  because  the  court  is  not  a  legislature.  Its 
business  is  to  interpret,  not  to  enact.  This  consider- 
ation is  of  itself  sufficient  to  destroy  the  supposed 
parallel.  In  the  second  place,  the  judicial  nullifica- 
tion of  laws  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  a  legislative 
rather  than  a  judicial  act.  That  is  to  say,  the  court 
declares  a  statute  to  be  in  conflict,  not  with  the  text 
of  the  constitution  as  it  reads,  but  with  a  body  of 
legal  doctrine  which  the  court  itself  has  created. 
Now,  it  is  entirely  reasonable  that  more  than  a  bare 
majority  of  the  court  should  be  required  to  validate 
this  kind  of  judicial  law  making.  Otherwise,  the 
legislative  authority  of  the  court  becomes  essentially 
as  great  as  that  of  Congress  or  of  a  state  legis- 
lature. This  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional separation  between  the  legislative  and  the 
judiciary.  A  third  difference  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  constitutional,  legal  and  logical  presumptions  are 
always  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  statute  and 
against  the  propriety  of  judicial  nullification.  No 
corresponding  presumption  limits  the  action  of  a 
legislative  chamber.' 

A  much  more  accurate  analogy  is  provided  by  our 
jury  system.  When  a  person's  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty is  seriously  endangered  in  court  he  cannot  be 
convicted  unless  the  jury  is  unanimous.  Why  should 
the  welfare  of  millions  be  exposed  to  the  gravest 
injury  by  a  bare  majority  vote  of  the  Supreme 
Court?  Like  the  jury,  the  court  has  no  better  or 
more  certain  basis  for  its  verdict  than  individual 
appreciations  and  individual  judgments. 


2  See  I.alior  Laws  That  Have  Been  Declarer!  Unconstitutional,  by  Lindley 
D.  Clark.     Government  Printing  Office:    Washington.    II.   C.,    I1?:.". 


An  Arkansas  farmer  who  has  made  the  harvest  twenty  times. 

Seasonal  labor  is  his  avocation;  he  works  his  own  farm  most 

of  the  year 


GOME  back,  Dearie,  the  bum  will  bite 
you.     Won't  you,  bum?"     The  words 
were    inscribed    under    a    lead    pencil 
drawing.    A  mother  was  sitting  on  the 
front  porch  of  her  village  home.     A 
little  girl  was  playing  near  the  gate  of 
the  picket  fence  that  separated  the  small  front  yard 
from  the  street.     A  hobo,   cap   in  hand,  had  ap- 
proached the  gate.     The  mother  was  calling  her 
child. 

The  "artist"  was  a  hobo  laborer.  He  was  sitting 
with  his  back  against  a  tree  in  a  North  Dakota 
"jungle"  when  I  ran  across  him.  I  had  met  him 
before,  in  Kansas,  and  in  a  couple  of  Dakota  towns. 
"What  are  you  doing,  Joe?,"  I  asked.  "Drawing 
a  picture  of  an  experience  I  had  a  little  time  ago," 
and  he  showed  me  the  sketch  and  its  legend. 

A  short  time  before  I  was  on  a  Burlington  fast 
train  going  down  the  Missouri  River  Valley  toward 
Kansas  City.  It  was  a  perfect  evening  in  late  July. 
The  freights  going  north  were  carrying  many  men. 
"Look  at  all  the  bums  on  that  freight,"  said  a  well 
dressed  man  on  the  observation  platform.  "Those 
aren't  bums,"  I  replied,  "those  are  harvest  hands 
headed  for  South  Dakota.  They're  going  up  to 


Harvesters  and  Hoboe 

II.  August  in  the  Northwest 

catch  a  Milwaukee  (Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  5 
Paul)  train  out  of  Sioux  City."  "I  never  thoug 
of  that,"  he  answered,  "but  I  have  been  noticii 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  men  on  the  freights." 

The  Daily  American  of  Aberdeen,  South  Dakot 
in  its  issue  of  Monday,  July  18,  1921,  carried  i 
article  headed  in  large  display  type,  MOVE  Q 
IS  ORDER  OF  POLICE  AS  TRAINS  BRING  HOBO  THRONl 
TO  CITY.  In  the  course  of  the  article  we  read: 

At  noon  yesterday  Chief  of  Police  John  Anderson  v 
notified  that  a  Milwaukee  freight  train  approaching  Aw 
deen  was  carrying  about  two  hundred  harvest  hands, 
police  detail  was  sent  to  a  point  two  miles  south  of  the  a 
where  the  train  was  stopped.  The  police  boarded  it  a 
rode  into  the  city  with  the  laborers.  Once  in  the  yards  tl 
took  their  charges  from  the  train  and  started  them  out 
town  afoot. 

All  the  afternoon  the  small  army  of  khaki  clad  men  car 
ing  bundles  of  clothing  under  their  arms  was  moving  out 
the  city  to  the  north. 

At  7  o'clock  last  night  the  police  said  there  were  i 
more  than  fifty  harvest  hands  in  Aberdeen. 


Police  stated  that  the  men  who  came  from  the  south  yest 
day  are  a  different  class  of  laborers,  than  those  who 
driven  out  of  the  city  on  Friday  night.  The  late  arrivj 
were  really  looking  for  work,  it  is  believed.  There  was  I 
defiance  in  their  attitude  and  they  made  no  complaint  wit 
informed  that  Aberdeen  preferred  that  the)'  should  not  sp 
here. 

To  many  people,  an  idle  man  in  working  cloth 
presumably  a  bum,  especially  if  he  is  travelir 
migratory  laborer  is  a  "floater,"  a  "hobo,"l 
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Three  Dakotans 

Who  migrate  from  job  to  job 

ADAKOTAN,  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  with 
an  eighth  grade  education,  raised  on  a  farm 
had  had  one  and  one-half  year's  experience  as 
a  rough  carpenter,  one  and  one-half  year's  at  coal 
mining,  five  seasons'  in  well  drilling,  two  years'  on 
an  experimental  hemp  farm,  and  ten  years'  harvest 
experience. 

Another  North  Dakotan,  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
had  worked  at  farming,  auctioneering,  as  a  street-car 
conductor,  stationary  engineer  and  as  a  machinist. 

A  third,  forty-two  years  old,  had  worked  for  four 
years  in  a  glass  factory  and  ten  years  as  a  painter.  He 
bought  junk  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  managed  th< 
city  dump  for  six  months.  He  had  washed  dishes  in 
restaurants,  made  the  harvest  twenty  times,  and  worked 
intermittently  at  farming  and  common  labor. 
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Transient,"  a  "Fly-by-night" — in  a  word  a  more 
•  less  useless  parasite  upon  a  long-suffering  society, 
uring  the  last  fifteen  years  I  have  met  personally 
any  thousands  of  migratory  laborers,  and  I  have 
:tailed  life  histories  of  hundreds  of  them.  I  have 
iund  among  them  men  of  every  type,  from  "bums" 

good  workmen,  from  drunkards  to  self-respect- 
g  citizens,  from  criminals  to  the  law-abiding.  In 
jiy-iS,  the  public  employment  office  at  Minneapo- 
ji,  of  which  I  was  superintendent,  had  a  "revolving 
pid"  out  of  which  transportation  could  be  loaned  to 
en  short  of  money  if  they  could  deposit  baggage, 
welry  or  other  satisfactory  security  with  us. 
ccasionally  a  man  came  in  who  had  neither  money 
>r  baggage  but  who  seemed  to  be  the  man  we 
inted  for  a  particular  job.  Some  of  these  had 
•en  robbed ;  others  had  baggage  which  would  be 
rwarded  from  their  last  place  of  residence  to  the 
wn  where  they  obtained  work.  Others  owned 
ly  the  clothes  on  their  backs.  Again  and  again, 
advanced  transportation  out  of  my  own  pocket 
r  such  men,  many  of  them  confirmed  migrants, 
th  no  security  but  their  promise  to  send  the  money 
ck  to  me.  I  simply  said,  "Now,  Bill,  I'm  putting 

this  fare  for  you.  It  is  my  money,  not  the  state's, 
think  you  are  square,  and  I  am  going  to  trust 
u."  I  never  lost  a  cent.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
is  is  good  office  practice,  but  I  am  saying  that 
ere  is  more  manhood  in  the  hobo  than  many  people 
.ve  believed. 

The  Dakota  wheat  harvest  is  a  good  place  to 
ike  the  hobo's  acquaintance.  From  fifteen  to 


A  Bit  of  Everything 

A  boy  stunted  by  lack  of  a  steady  job 

THIRTY-TWO  years  of  age,  single,  this  Iowa 
boy  was  typical  of  the  seasonal  laborer  of  the 
better  type.  His  father  was  a  section  hand,  and 
at  fifteen  the  boy  went  to  work  to  help  support  the 
family.  He  first  drove  a  delivery  wagon  in  his 
home  town.  At  nineteen  he  went  to  Milwaukee  where 
he  obtained  employment  washing  dishes  in  a  restau- 
rant, then  as  a  Western  Union  messenger  boy.  He 
left  the  Western  Union  for  the  lumber  camps  and 
since  then  has  worked  at  common  labor  occupations  in 
various  places,  such  as  trucking  in  a  Minneapolis 
warehouse,  railroad  shop  work,  lumbering,  harvesting, 
and  in  saw-mills.  He  sends  $25  a  month  to  his  mother. 
This  man  is  typical  of  thousands  of  laborers  who  have 
never  seemed  able  to  learn  a  skilled  occupation,  keep 
a  steady  job  or  establish  a  home. 


The  hobo  takes  even  migratory  labor  lightly.  He  often  fol- 
lows the  harvest  but  he  is  likely  never  quite  to  catch  up  with 
its  heavy  work 

thirty  thousand  men  migrate  into  the  Dakotas  each 
year  for  the  harvest  and  threshing.  In  late  July 
thousands  from  the  Kansas-Nebraska  harvest  pour 
into  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  get  the  Milwaukee  and  the 
Northwestern  northwest  through  South  Dakota. 
About  the  same  time  contingents  of  men  begin  leav- 
ing Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Duluth  and  hundreds  of 
smaller  towns  west  of  the  Great  Lakes  for  Dakota. 
Throughout  the  month  of  August  and  the  first 
half  of  September  the  inflow  continues. 

The  men  who  come  up  from  the  southern  harvest 
are  composed  of  three  distinct  elements,  farmers 
and  farm  hands  from  Iowa  and  Nebraska  south  to 
Mississippi  and  Texas,  factory  hands  and  urban 
industrial  laborers  from  the  cities  of  the  Missouri, 
Arkansas  and  lower  Mississippi  river  valleys,  and 
migratory  laborers  from  the  oil  fields,  railroad 
crews,  cattle  ranches  and  construction  industries  of 
the  Southwest.  The  men  who  go  to  the  Dakotas 
from  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and 
Montana  are  predominantly  industrial  workers  and 
include  a  large  contingent  of  the  migratory  laborers 
who  work  out  of  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee 
and  Duluth.  Many  of  them  are  "shipped"  to  the 
harvest  by  private  employment  agencies  in  the 
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cities.  A  much  larger  number  of  the  homeless 
migrants  who  haunt  the  lodging  houses  and  employ- 
ment agencies  of  the  labor  centers  ride  the  freights 
to  the  harvest  "on  their  own  hook"  or  get  shipments 
to  railroad  extra-gang  work  in  or  near  the  harvest 
area  and  then  desert  their  jobs  for  the  harvest. 
Many  a  county's  crop  has  been  saved  by  labor  ship- 
ped to  the  county  for  railroad  work.  As  the  harvest 
draws  near  the  employment  agents  begin  to  receive 
many  "callers"  who  inquire — "Any  shipments  west 
today?"  "Got  any  work  in  the  Dakotas?"  These 
men  will  "sign  up"  for  any  job  that  will  give  them 
a  "free  fare  shipment"  to  or  toward  the  harvest 
fields  and  desert  their  prospective  employer  for  the 
harvest. 


The  Call  of  the  Road 

A  boy  who  wants  to  see  the  world— 
and  a  man  who  has 

ON  a  Northwestern  train  between  Aberdeen  and 
Claremont,  South  Dakota,  I  met  a  lad  of 
twenty-one  who  was  distinctly  of  the  adven- 
turous type.  His  home  was  at  Galveston,  Texas, 
where  he  lived  with  his  grandmother  until  he  was 
fourteen  years  old.  He  then  shipped  as  a  cabin  boy  to 
Cuba.  At  Havana  he  woiked  in  a  restaurant  through 
the  winter  and  then  shipped  as  cabin  boy  on  a  boat  to 
New  York.  From  there  he  went  to  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  where  he  worked  in  a  restaurant 
for  six  weeks.  He  next  shipped  as  cabin  boy  to  Nome, 
Alaska,  and  after  a  few  days  came  back  on  another 
boat  to  Seattle.  From  Seattle  he  went  to  Colby, 
Kansas,  and  followed  the  harvest  north  to  Fargo.  In 
the  fall  he  obtained  work  waiting  on  table  at  a  Chicago 
restaurant.  In  July  he  went  to  Colby  again •  and 
harvested  northward  as  far  as  Regina,  Saskatchewan, 
where  he  met  two  trappers  in  the  harvest  fields  and 
joined  them  for  the  winter.  Luck  smiled  on  them  and 
the  boy  put  $2,000  in  a  Denver  bank  the  next  spring. 
The  war  broke  out  and  he  enlisted.  Returning  he 
visited  his  grandmother  for  two  weeks,  then  went  to 
the  harvest  and  on  to  Canada,  where  he  went  into 
the  woods  to  trap  again. 

A  NOTHER  rover,  of  a  type  frequently  met  among 
x\.  the  seasonal  laborers  of  the  West,  was  born  in 
Scotland  in  1862  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1892.  He  left  school  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  go  to 
work  in  a  factory.  When  twenty,  he  shipped  to 
Australia  as  a  sailor  and  worked  there  on  sheep 
ranches,  in  restaurants  and  at  various  things.  He  saved 
$300  and  went  back  to  Scotland.  Four  months  later 
he  came  to  America.  His  first  job  was  at  Paterson, 
New  Jersey,  as  a  carpenter's  helper.  After  working 
around  for  a  while  as  a  laborer,  he  went  on  the  lakes 
as  a  deck  hand.  For  fourteen  seasons  he  sailed  the 
lakes  but.  he  said,  "I  saved  nothing.  I  drank  and 
played  cards  and  was  a  regular  sport  them  days.  A 
rover  can  never  have  money.  I  have  been  to  every 
city  in  the  country  from  Buffalo  to  Los  Angeles,  work- 
ing at  every  kind  of  common  labor.  I  have  $50  in  the 
bank  now  for  a  rainy  day.  I  am  not  sure  where  I 
will  spend  the  winter  but  I  expect  to  make  $100 
picking  potatoes  after  I  finish  the  harvest." 


A  cook  car  and  bunk  car  that  roll  across  the  prairie  with 
the  harvest 

The  least  industrious  among  the  hoboes  are  c 
the  ground  early.  One  meets  them  in  norther 
Oklahoma  harvest  towns  in  May,  a  month  befoi 
the  harvest  opens  there.  They  begin  to  dribble  inl 
the  Dakota  towns  two  and  three  weeks  before  cu 
ting  begins.  Many  of  them  seem  to  keep  ahead  of  tl 
harvest — -so  far  ahead  that  it  never  catches  up  wil 
them.  They  arrive  early  "to  get  the  good  jobs"  b 
are  still  on  the  streets  of  the  towns  when  the  harve 
is  in  full  swing.  Their  explanation,  in  most  casej 
is  that  they  are  holding  out  for  better  wages.  Tt 
loafing  type  work  only  a  few  days  at  a  time  ai 
when  necessity  compels.  They  are  the  ones  wl 
give  the  migratory  laborer  a  bad  reputation.  Ev 
to  be  seen  by  the  casual  passer-by,  their  very  pn 
ence  becomes  a  nuisance  to  the  townspeople.  T 
farmers  who  drive  into  town  in  search  of  men  fii 
them  a  constant  irritation.  When  the  harvej 
begins  to  subside  they  disappear  like  the  melt 
snow,  to  reappear  again  the  following  summer.  , 

A  much  larger  number  of  the  migratory  iaborc 
who  take  part  in  the  harvest  are  there  to  woi 
They  look  upon  the  harvest  as  one  of  their  be 
opportunities  to  "make  a  winter  stake,"  and 
winter  stake"  is  their  financial  objective  from  Mar 
until  November.  Lumbering  and  ice  cutting  z 
the  only  kinds  of  outdoor  work  that  employ  lar 
numbers  of  men  during  the  winter  months,  and  th 
can  absorb  only  a  portion  of  the  seasonal  labon 
who  work  in  our  construction,  railroad,  agricultir 
and  other  "outdoor"  industries  during  the  surnrr 
months.  Winter  is  likewise  the  dull  season  in  ma 


Main  Street  in  a  prairie  town  of  1,500 — somnolent  ere 
harvest  time 
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'''hen  the  threshing  crew  crowd  into  his  wagon  the  cook  is 
the  harvest  king 

lanufacturing  lines.  Winter  brings  to  the  seasonal 
iborer  a  long  period  when  work  is  scarce  and  living 
xpensive.  In  the  summer  he  can  "jungle  up"  with 
is  pals  in  a  camp  along  the  railroad  or  at  the  river- 
ide;  in  winter  he  must  have  warmer  clothes,  sleep 
idoors  and  eat  more  food. 

I  knew  one  man,  and  heard  of  others,  who  came 
i  Minneapolis  each  winter  with  the  "stake"  he  had 
lade  in  the  harvest  and  in  corn  and  potato  picking 
uring  September  and  October,  and  deposited  his 
stake"  with  the  hotel  at  which  he  roomed.  He 
ave  them  a  written  authorization  to  set  aside 
nough  to  pay  for  his  board  and  room  until  spring, 
nd  dole  out  the  rest  to  him  as  he  asked  for  it,  with 

proviso  that  they  should  refuse  to  give  him  any 
f  his  money  when  he  was  drunk. 

This  class  of  transient  laborers  generally  comes 
ito  the  area  that  is  harvesting  along  with  the 
lain  body  of  the  harvest  army.  Many  of  them 
ave  made  the  harvest  regularly  for  twenty  years 
r  more.  Others  shift  about  different  summers 
etween  harvest  work,  construction  work  and  rail- 
nad  work,  taking  whichever  kind  of  job  is  at  the 
me  most  advantageous  or  most  easily  obtained. 

\     STRIKING     difference     between    individuals 
»-   appears  when   one   goes  into   the   life   stories 
|nd  occupational  habits  of  three  or  four  thousand 
f    the    migratory    laborers.      The    majority    are 
rifters,  who  move  from  job  to  job  and  locality  to 
)cality  as  chance  forces  impel  them;  the  others  have 
educed  their  work  to  a  definite  cycle  of  seasonal 


occupations  from  which  they  seldom  depart.  These 
cycles  are  made  up  in  many  different  job  combina- 
tions, few  of  which  afford  a  full  year's  work.  Study 
of  them  has  suggested  to  me  the  practical  question : 
"Is  it  not  possible  for  a  government  employment 
service,  by  giving  study  to  the  cycles  of  individual 
seasonal  laborers  and  to  the  seasonal  fluctuations 
of  the  industries  in  which  they  are  most  largely 
employed,  to  work  out  a  number  of  definite  employ- 
ment cycles,  induce  a  large  number  of  individuals  to 
adopt  one  of  these  cycles,  and  assume  responsibility 
for  directing  these  individuals  to  their  specific  jobs 
at  the  different  periods  in  the  year?"  The  worker 
would  thus  have  steadier  employment  and  a  more 
definite  place  in  the  social  order.  The  seasonal 


hese  elevators  in    Red  River   Valley,  North  Dakota,   are 
typical  of  storage  facilities  through  the  Northimest 


A  Third  of  a  Century! 

The  game  but  losing  fight  of  a  Wisconsin  man 

WHEN  I  met  him  he  was  fifty-six  years  old. 
He  was  born  in  Rock  County,   in  southern 
Wisconsin,  obtained  a  fourth  grade  education 
and  started  work  when  he  was  twelve  years  old.     His 
father  moved  to  a  farm  that  year  and  needed  his  help. 

He  married  and  left  home  when  he  was  twenty-two 
years  old  to  work  on  a  rented  farm.  But  luck  was 
against  him  from  the  start.  At  the  end  of  two  succes- 
sive dry  seasons  he  had  lost  everything  he  had. 

He  then  worked  in  the  woods  for  a  year  cutting 
cord  wood ;  and  the  next  year  raised  tobacco  on  shares. 
But  the  crop  was  poor. 

Four  years  gone,  and  he  hadn't  a  cent. 

The  next  year  he  did  general  farming  on  shares  and 
cleared  $700  which  he  invested  in  horses  and  equip- 
ment and  rented  a  farm.  He  did  well. 

The  next  year  he  bought  a  Rock  county  farm  for 
$1,800.  Afraid  he  was  going  to  fail  again,  he  sold 
out  the  following  year  for  $2,OOO.  He  worked  a  farm 
on  shares  again  the  next  year  and  barely  broke  even. 

Then  he  went  to  South  Dakota  and  rented  a  farm 
near  Aberdeen.  A  dry  season  gave  him  a  poor  crop. 
In  Clark  county,  South  Dakota,  his  crops  failed  one 
year  and  were  good  the  next.  Three  lean  years  follow- 
ed, then  his  wife  died,  and  the  place  he  was  renting  was 
sold.  That  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  "  I  put 
my  children  off  to  school  living  in  the  homes  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters.  I  have  never  had  them  since  and 
never  will  again." 

Renting  Dakota  farms,  he  continued  the  struggle. 
Twenty-five  years  after  he  left  his  father's  home  he 
had  $3,000.  He  invested  $2,500  of  it  in  timber  land 
in  northern  Wisconsin  and  used  the  other  $500  for 
"going  capital"  while  cutting  the  timber.  A  cyclone 
swept  through  and  destroyed  so  much  timber  that  the 
saw-mill  closed.  He  lost  everything  and  went  back 
to  day  labor  again. 

A  year  in  a  saxv-inill  was  followed  by  a  season 
threshing  in  South  Dakota. 

Asthma  forced  him  to  go  to  Colorado,  and  he  went 
on  from  there  to  Saskatchewan,  working  in  various 
places  as  a  farm  hand.  He  started  to  prove  up  on  a 
Canadian  homestead  but  would  not  forfeit  his  Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

After  thirty-four  years  of  toil,  effort  and  sacrifice 
he  has  $450. 
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industries  would  have  available  a  more  dependable 
and  better  labor  supply.  The  reader  is  asked  to 
keep  this  question  in  mind  during  the  discussion  of 
work  cycles  and  individual  life  histories  that  follows. 

The  occupational  cycles  into  which  seasonal 
laborers  drift  differ  with  the  section  of  the  country. 
The  Oklahoman  who  starts  out  as  a  seasonal  laborer 
quite  naturally  finds  work  in  the  oil  fields,  cotton 
and  wheat  harvests,  saw-mills,  railroads,  and  cattle 
ranches.  The  Minnesotan  relies  principally  upon 
lumbering,  road  construction,  railroad  work,  and 
the  wheat  harvest.  In- 
dividuals who  remain  in 
a  certain  section  of  the 
country,  such  as  the 
Oklahoma,  Kansas  and 
Wyoming  area,  or  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota  and 
North  Dakota,  are  more 
apt  to  settle  down  into  a 
definite  group  of  occupa- 
tions, and  even  to  return 
year  after  year  to  the 
seasonal  employer,  than 
migrants  who  drift  all 
over  the  country. 

There  are  many  thou- 
sands of  seasonal  labor- 
ers who  work  in  the 
woods  each  winter  and 
the  grain  harvest  each 
summer.  North  Dakota 
farmers  frequently  say 
that  twenty  years  ago 
the  majority  of  their 
harvest  hands  were  lum- 
ber jacks  from  the  woods 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan.  The 
woods  give  them  four 
or  five  months  of  winter 
work  and  the  harvest  a 
couple  of  months  of 

summer  work.  The  three  months  between  the 
closing  of  the  lumber  camps  in  the  spring  and 
the  beginning  of  the  harvest  are  filled  in  various 
ways,  sometimes  by  loafing,  sometimes  by  spring 
work  on  farms,  railroad  extra  gangs,  building 
or  road  construction  or  other  outdoor  work. 
In  the  fall,  between  the  completion  of  thresh- 
ing in  September  or  early  in  October  and  depar- 
ture for  the  woods  in  November  or  December, 
a  vacation  and  a  good  time  in  some  city  is  apt  to 
fill  the  period  for  the  man  who  has  made  money 
in  the  harvest.  Otherwise,  picking  corn  or  potatoes 
or  road  building  offer  employment. 

A  North  Dakotan  who  follows  this  cycle  has 
worked  in  the  woods  in  winter  and  the  harvest  in 
summer  for  thirteen  consecutive  years.  A  man  ap- 
proaching sixty  years  of  age  claimed  thirty  years  on 
this  cycle,  at  the  end  of  which  he  didn't  have  a  cent 
in  the  world.  Both  lumbering  and  the  harvest 
take  men  away  from  the  places  where  they  find 
recreation,  and  when  they  finish  a  season  they  have 


A  Professional  Harvester 

HE  considers  Wichita  his  home,  but  he  is  seldom 
there.  Forty-seven,  unmarried  and  without 
dependents,  he  wanders  and  calls  himself  a 
miner,  though  for  twenty  years  he  has  made  the 
wheat  harvest  regularly  and  spent  most  of  his  time 
above  ground.  During  recent  years  his  annual  cycle 
has  consistently  included  the  rice  harvest,  the  wheat 
harvest  and  ranch  work,  with  occasional  employment 
on  the  railroad  extra  gang — and  frequent  periods  of 
idleness.  Twelve  jobs  a  year  was  his  own  estimate 
of  his  shifting,  nine  months  his  estimate  of  the  total 
work  period  each  year.  When  interviewed  he  had 
worked  fifteen  of  the  nineteen  days  he  had  been  in 
the  harvest  area.  He  has  $500  in  the  bank  at 
Wichita,  his  total  savings. 

Another  harvester  job  cycle  is  common  in  the  up- 
per Mississippi  valley.  John  Luhrein  is  a  typical 
illustration.  Forty  years  ago  he  started  life  as  a 
farm  hand  and  then  owned  and  operated  a  farm  in 
Iowa  for  fifteen  years.  For  eight  years  since  separat- 
ing from  his  wife  he  has  harvested  in  the  summer, 
picked  potatoes  in  the  fall  and  shucked  corn  in  the 
winter.  In  the  spring  he  does  nothing.  There  are 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands  of  men  in-  the  Mississippi 
valley  who  make  their  living  harvesting,  "wheat, 
spuds  and  corn."  In  the  lower  Mississippi  valley 
cotton,  beet  sugar,  corn  and  wheat  furnish  the  har- 
vest cycles. 


some  money  with  which  to  have  a  good  time,  ar 
"fed  up"  on  work,  and  crave  pleasure  and  excit< 
ment. 

A  "fling"  between  two  busy  seasons  is  not  ir 
dispensable,  however.  The  Canadian  Employmer 
Service  has  had  considerable  success  in  transferin 
lumbermen  directly  from  the  camps  to  new  job! 
especially  farm  jobs.  Many  of  them  are  glad  t 
avoid  going  to  the  large  cities  where  their  mone 
slips  away  from  them.  They  have  had  to  go  ther 
in  the  past,  however,  to  "connect  up"  with  a  nei 

job.  The  Canadian  go\ 
ernment  sends  its  en 
ployment  officials  int 
the  lumber  camps  in  th 
early  spring  and  offer 
the  woodsmen  work  t 
which  they  can  go  in 
mediately.  The  very  fin 
time  the  experiment  wa 
tried,  more  than  nin 
hundred  woodsmen  wer 
transfered  from  th 
woods  to  farms  needin 
men  for  their  sprin 
work. 

Many  of  the  woodi 
men  do  not  adhere  clos< 
ly  to  the  woods-harves 
cycle.  In  a  typical  cast 
a  Montanan  sometime 
substitutes  county  roa 
work  or  building  cor 
struction  for  the  harves 
work.  He  has  had  eleve 
years  of  harvest  exper 
ence  but  has  worked  i 
the  harvest  only  three  c 
the  last  five  years.  Ai 
other  man,  a  Minnesota 
who  has  made  the  D;| 
kota  harvest  for  thirt| 
years,  regularly  worl| 

at  bridge  construction  from  March  through  Jub: 
between  the  woods  and  the  harvest,  then  maktj 
the  Dakota  harvest  and  threshing  in  Augui 
and  September,  and  takes  a  month  or  two  off  bef.oil 
lumbering  begins  again.  The  ice  harvest  is  sulji 
stituted  for  the  woods  in  many  cases.  The  k 
harvest  generally  permits  a  man  to  live  in  town,  anj 
he  does  not  have  to  work  more  steadily  than  n 
wants  to.  It  has  a  shorter  busy  season  than  lumbejj 
ing.  A  wider  gap  intervenes  between  the  closiri 
down  of  the  fall  outdoor  work  and  the  beginnir 
of  ice  cutting,  and  a  larger  gap  between  the  end  II 
the  ice  harvest  and  the  opening  of  the  spring  jobj 
Consequently  more  unemployment  characterizij 
the  work-year  of  men  who  feature  the  ice  and  til 
grain  harvest  as  the  main  occupations  of  their  year 
work.  On  the  average  they  are  a  less  industriou 
type  of  men.  Many  of  them  lose  a  third  of  thejj 
time. 

The  building  and  harvest  cycle  occupies  mai| 
thousands  of  men,  only  part  of  whom  are  transieil' 
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A  threshing  crew  in  the  Dakotas—all  young  and  inclined  to  find  adventure  as  'well  as  cash  in  making  the  harvest 


aorers.  Hundreds  of  building  mechanics  resident 
or  near  the  wheat  belt  work  at  their  trades  during 
DSt  of  the  year  but  make  the  harvest  annually.  Of 
ree  Sioux  City  carpenters,  two  had  made  the 
rvest  fifteen  times,  and  the  other  twenty  times, 
dnters,  electricians,  plasterers,  plumbers  and  other 
ilding  mechanics  of  long  harvest  experience  are 
the  fields  each  year.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
ey  return  to  their  homes  and  families.  Beside 
em  are  a  smaller  number  of  migratory  building 
jorers,  who  drift  from  place  to  place  working  for 
d  fill  • 


ntractors  and  nil  in 
th  miscellaneous  jobs, 
ailding  work  and  the 
irvest  constitute  their 
ark  cycle ;  other  jobs 
e  accepted  only  in 
lergencies. 

A  considerable  number 
men  follow  agri- 
Itural  cycles.  An  Ar- 
.nsas  Negro  who 
ends  most  of  his  year 
the  hay,  wheat  and 
:e  harvests,  and  an 
'wan  who  goes  to 
orth  Dakota  for  spring 
owing,  to  Minnesota 
d  North  Dakota  for 
ying,  to  the  Dakota- 
innesota  wheat  har- 
st,  potato  picking  in 
:stern  Minnesota,  and 
rn  picking  in  Iowa,  are 
pical. 

A  A  N  Y      migratory 
•*•   laborers  do  not  fol- 
w  a  definite  cycle  but 


The  Fork  of  the  Road 

HE  was  only  twenty-two,  a  North  Dakota  lad. 
Unconscious  of  the  issues  involved,  he  was 
drifting  toward  "the  road."  Born  on  a 
Canadian  farm,  he  had  come  to  Grand  Forks  in  child- 
hood. He  had  but  a  fifth  grade  education  and  no 
occupational  training.  His  first  job  for  wages  was 
obtained  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  helping  on  a 
farm.  The  next  eight  years  were  spent  on  farms. 
At  eighteen,  he  obtained  work  with  a  plumber  dur- 
ing the  early  summer,  made  the  Dakota  harvest  in 
August,  and  then  went  to  a  Minnesota  lumber  camp 
in  the  fall.  The  next  two  years  were  spent  in  the 
woods  in  winter  and  harvest  in  summer,  with  a 
couple  of  months'  idleness  between  the  break-up  of 
the  camps  in  the  spring  and  the  beginning  of  the 
harvest.  In  1921  he  worked  on  a  farm  in  the  spring 
between  the  woods  and  the  harvest.  He  had  worked 
for  a  time  as  a  hotel  fireman  and  was  hoping  to  ob- 
tain work  as  a  hotel  fireman  instead  of  going  to  the 
woods  at  the  end  of  the  1921  harvest. 

There  are  thousands  of  lads  in  this  boy's  situation 
each  year.  In  most  cases  chance  decides  the  issue. 
A  steady  job  makes  of  some  of  them  steady  men;  a 
few  more  years  of  drifting,  whatever  the  reason,  pro- 
duces the  floater. 


circulate  through  from  five  to  a  dozen  occupations. 
At  each  season  of  the  year  they  are  looking  for  one 
or  two  or  three  kinds  of  work  that  might  be  avail- 
able at  the  time.  In  the  winter  such  a  man's  options 
may  be  the  woods,  ice  harvest  and  dishwashing  in 
a  restaurant;  in  the  spring,  building,  railroad  work 
and  farming;  in  the  summer,  railroad  work,  harvest- 
ing and  highway  construction;  in  the  fall,  the  potato 
and  corn  harvests,  road  work,  building  or  railroad 
work  and  tile  ditching. 

Some   of  these  men  of  diverse  occupations   are 

capable  fellows  who  have 
tried  their  hands  at  a  va- 
riety of  things  and  are 
fair  workmen  at  most  of 
them.  Others  have  drift- 
ed more  or  less  aimlessly 
from  job  to  job  since 
boyhood.  In  many  cases 
the  communities  in  which 
they  spent  their  early 
years  did  not  offer  much 
opportunity  of  acquiring 
either  skill  or  a  steady 
occupation.  A  large  city 
or  a  well  developed 
manufacturing  town  of- 
fers a  diversity  of  occu- 
pation that  permits  the 
youth  to  choose  a  suit- 
able occupation,  if  he  is 
so  inclined.  On  the 
middle  western  plains 
the  range  of  opportunity 
has  been  narrow.  During 
the  summer,  a  man  can 
work  on  a  farm,  in  a 
store,  garage,  repair 
(Continued  on  page  503) 


LITTLE  girl  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
our  settlement  in  New  York  whose 
parents  were  Sicilian  born,  said  to 
me :  "My  father  is  always  talking 
about  that  island.  He  says  it  is 
Paradise."  Pindar  thought  so  too. 
Intiis  first  Nemean  Ode  he  said: 

Scatter  now  some  bright  praise  for  the  island  which 
Zeus,  the  Lord  of  Olympus,  gave  to  Persephone,  and 
confirmed  to  her  by  shaking  his  locks  that  he  would 
support  prosperous  Sicily,  fairest  spot  of  the  fruitful 
earth,  by  the  wealthy  excellence  of  cities. 

Nearly  all  the  Sicilians  among  whom  I  have  lived 
from  time  to  time — in  Endicott  Street  in  the  North 
End  of  Boston,  in  East  Boston,  in  Rhode  Island 
and   in   New   York — had   that   love   for   the   old 
homeland  of  which  the  little  girl  spoke  to  me  half 
complainingly.     There  is  much  coming  and  going 
where  such  ties  hold,  though  the  journey  be  long 
and  costly.     Their  appreciation  for  what  America 
has  to  offer  them  is  no  less  among  these  simple 
people   because   of   their   loyalty   to   the   land   of 
Demeter — the  Mother  Earth  whose  very  image  is 
so  often  hidden  from  the  drab  outlook  of  our  tene- 
ment streets.     Nor  do  they  leave  their  saints  when 
they  cross  the  western  ocean  bearing  the  gifts  of 
belief  in  us  and  of  radiant  hope.    On  the  hill  paths 
of  Mola  passes  a  processione  grande,  all  the  moun- 
tainside  rejoicing:     through   the   streets   of  New 
York  passes  a  similar  procession  with  music,  lights 
and  banners,  the  flag  of  Italy  and  the  flag  of  our 
own  land.     I  saw  such  a  procession  just  the  other 
day.    Young  men,  sturdy  and  brown,  held  high  the 
statue  of  San  Guiliano,  followed  by  older  men  and 
older  women  wearing  the  black  lace  scarf  of  Italy. 
The  saint  was  splendid  in  a  silver  helmet  and  three 
golden  feathers,  and  with  serene  countenance  was 
carrying  the  sword  of  his  martyrdom.      Over  his 
right  arm  hung  a  green  mantle  of  dollar  bills,  pinned 
together,  flowing  down  in  an  increasing  cascade  over 
the  electric  lights  and  the  pots  of  pink  roses  at  his 
feet.     A  bill   thrown   from  an  upper  window  fell 
near  me   as  I   watched.      The   people  crowded  to 
fasten  their  offerings  to  the  garments  of  the  saint. 
Everywhere  were  the  signs  of  festa,  bright-colored 
balloons   to   buy,   confetti,   stands   with   dolce   and 
torone,  or  with  cicci,  little  beans;  everywhere  was 
simplicity  and  brightness.     They  are  as  simple  and 
as  bright  as  the  outline  of  mighty  Mongibello  in 
the  western  sun. 

•pNTHRONED  and  dominating  lies  Etna.  The 
•£-"  peasants  call  it  "Mongibello,"  their  mountain 
beautiful.  Their  tiny  villages  lie  on  the  peaks  of 
cliffs  like  nests  of  birds  high  in  the  radiant  air. 
Looking  toward  its  majestic  and  shining  loveliness, 
they  are  neighbors  to  Etna,  and  these  people  of 
Etna  somehow  win  not  only  surpassing  beauty  but 
also  surpassing  courage,  high-hearted  courage.  It 
was  from  Sicily  that  Garibaldi  got  his  earliest  help. 
In  Catania  is  the  Piazza  dei  Martiri,  of  the  Mar- 
tyrs, those  who  gave  their  lives  that  Italy  might  be 
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united;  in  Palermo  is  the  Via  dei 
Mille,  the  Way  of  the  Thousand, 
those  who  first  answered  Italy's  cry 
to  be  free.  For  ten  long  years 
Don  Guiseppe  of  Catania  was  in 
hiding,  a  price  on  his  head.  "Un 
gran  conspiratore,"  cried  his  daugh- 
ter, "our  own  babbo,  so  loving  to  us 
children.  There  was  nothing  of 
liberty,"  she  told  me,  "no  progress, 
no  schools,  riienie,  nothing.  They 
put  my  father  and  his  friends  in 
prison;  some  were  killed,  but  al- 
ways they  worked  and  planned,  and 
now  in  fifty  years  see  what  we  have 
done."  She  herself  was  the  first 
Sicilian  lady  to  hold  a  public  con- 
ferenza.  "It  is  the  Sicilian  nature," 
she  said,  "that  it  must  be  free.  As 
in  Etna  the  fire  burns,  and  it  must 
have  vent;  it  must  find  a  way  and 
it  must  be  a  great  way,  a  noble 
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way.      My    father    said,    'for    my 
country  all;  nothing  for  myself.'1 
"We  are  proud,"  she  added. 

There  is  still  the  same  fire  in  the 
Sicilian  peasant  boy  who  breaks 
loose  from  age-old  associations  to 
seek  freedom  beyond  the  seas. 

Ten  years  ago,  after  service  in 
the  army,  Giorgio  Chillemi  went  to 
the  United  States.  "Why  did  you 
go?"  I  asked  him.  "How  did  you 
go  so  far  and  alone?  How  could 
you?"  He  replied,  "I  was  in  the 
army  for  three  years,  and  I  heard 
them  talk  about  that  country,  and 
I  said  'I  go  there';  so  when  I  came 
back  from  making  a  soldier,  I  went 
there."  The  simplicity  of  great 
adventure,  indeed ! 

On  the  day  before  the  festa  of 
the  Natale  he  returned  to  see  his 
father  and  mother,  bringing  gifts. 


He  showed  me  coats  hanging  on  the  wall,  a  hand- 
some coat  lined  with  fur,  for  his  father,  and  a 
beautiful  silk-lined  one  for  his  mother.  "But  they 
won't  put  them  on,"  he  said  regretfully.  We 
walked  together  through  the  little  town,  the  tiny 
stone-paved  streets,  the  houses  without  light,  with- 
out chimneys,  no  drainage,  no  sanitation,  no  good 
water.  "I  didn't  know  any  other  way,"  he  said. 
"But  now  I  know  the  difference."  He  pointed  out 
the  proprieta  of  his  father  on  a  neighboring  moun- 
tainside. I  could  see  the  lemons,  the  oranges,  the 
olives  and  the  grapes.  The  neighbors  of  Etna  have 
fruitful  fields  and  reap  many  crops,  four  times  a 
year  they  gather  lemons.  Chillemi  has  another 
property  on  a  mountainside  further  away — three 
hours'  travel,  even  with  a  donkey;  but  nearly  every 
day  they  bring  fagots  or  grass  back  to  Mola,  and 
there  were  always  oranges  or  nuts  for  me  or  an 
"egg  of  morning." 

"Would  you  like  to  see  my  house?"  he  asked. 
He  took  me  up  an  outer  stair  to  a  single  room 
where  were  some  boards  on  little  trestles,  quilts 
laid  upon  them.  Here  the  family  sleep.  Below, 
against  the  solid  rock  dug  deep,  is  the  room 
where  the  animali  sleep  at  night  and  where  by  day 
all  the  family  gather  with  the  friendly  animals. 
Outside  against  the  wall  is  the  tiny  kitchen — only 
a  sheltered  open  fire  of  sticks  where  water  for 
macaroni  is  boiled.  Some  of  the  more  prosperous 
houses  have  an  oven  inside  where  bread  is  baked 
in  the  ashes — without  a  chimney;  but  all  of  them 
are  built  for  centuries.  "You  know  how  it  is," 
Chillemi  said.  "In  America  there  is  the  grocery 
store,  all  nice  and  clean,  you  only  have  to  telephone 
and  there  is  everything  you  need  right  on  your 
table,  all  nice  and  clean;  but  if  you  want  to  eat 
here  everybody  runs  around  and  they  all  call  out, 
'Where's  a  soldo?'  There  is  the  goats'  milk  and 
the  eggs  from  the  hens,  and  my  mother  does  the  best 
she  can,  but  she  don't  know  no  other  way." 

Another  time  Giorgio  showed  me  the  statue  of 
the  town's  patron  saint,  and  exclaimed,  "Oh,  if  you 
could  see  him  carried  in  the  procession  of  all  the 
people.  They  hold  him  high  with  music  and  with 
fireworks  and  all  the  people  shout,  'Vivo  San 
Giorgio'."  His  face  glowed.  "He  takes  good  care 
of  Mola."  And  in  a  lower  tone  he  added, 
"And  he  takes  care  of  me.  He  is  my  name 
saint." 

Very  early  one  morning,  Etna  glowing  pink  at 
sunrise,  Giorgio  came  down  from  Mola,  and  even 
as  the  Greeks  came  to  Naxos,  so  he  set  his  face 
toward  the  new  and  western  land.  The  very 
morning  was  in  his  face  and  look  as  it  might  have 
been  in  that  of  a  young  Greek  twenty  centuries  be- 
fore. His  father  said  afterward,  "I  went  with  my 
boy  to  Messina."  This  was  the  final  going,  as  they 
both  well  knew.  Ten  years  before  it  had  been  the 
brave  adventure  toward  an  untried  life;  now  it  was 
home-going.  "They  think  it's  all  right  to  live  this 
way,"  Giorgio  had  said.  They  knew  only  the  old 
way,  but  he  had  found  the  new  and  he  must  fol- 
low. 
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NEIGHBORS  TO  ETNA 


FIFTY  thousand  refugees,  the  very  children  of 
Etna,  tillers  of  its  soil  and  inheritors  of  its 
matchless  bounty,  have  lately  been  crowding  in 
terror  down  its  slopes.  Devoted  to  their  homes, 
they  embrace  their  trees  and  kiss  their  vines  as  they 
leave  all  to  Etna's  gigantic  burning.  Here  live  still 
the  beloved  and  feared  gods  of  the  older  world. 
Passionate  and  richly  endowed  must  be  the  chil- 
dren of  these  fields  spread  over  Etna's  fires,  their 


A  Sicilian  goatherd  'with  the 
friendly  "  animali " 


spirits  always  aware  of  the  invisible  bounty  which 
flowers  in  the  beauty  of  rich  Sicily.  In  the  wander- 
ings of  Odysseus,  Homer  shows  us  Sicily  where 

all  things  spring  up  for  them  without  sowing  or 
ploughing, 

wheat  and  barley,  and  vines  which  bear  the  rich 
clusters  of  wine, 

and  the  rain  of  Zeus  gives  them  increase. 

To  cross  the  interior  of  Sicily  means  to  pass 
along  the  ways  of  the  elder  gods,  the  earth-loving, 
earth-tending  gods.  Here  Persephone  lived  among 
the  flowers  of  Enna  till  great  Pluto  snatched  her 
from  the  earth  mother.  In  caverns,  at  the  base  of 
Etna,  Polyphemus  herded  his  flocks.  Near  Catania 
lie  the  three  great  rocks  he  threw  into  the  sea  after 
Odysseus  who  knew  well  the  shores  of  Trinacria, 
three-pointed  Sicily,  "rising  from  its  foam." 

The  loveliest  view  of  Etna  is  from  the  east.  And 
here  live  its  closest  neighbors — peasants  on  the 
mountainside  of  the  tossed-up  Peloric  range  of  lime- 
stone rock.  From  the  sea  the  great  promontory  looks 
like  a  bull's  head,  its  two  heights  the  horns  of  the 
bull  with  an  undulating  hill  between.  Ages  ago 
Theocles,  the  Athenian,  pushed  his  trireme  into  the 
curve  of  the  shore  which  he  named  Naxos  and  later 
on,  climbing  up  to  the  widest  plateau,  the  Greeks 
built  Tauromenium,  which  we  call  today  Taormina. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  Magna  Graecia,  and 
Naxos  was  its  Battery  Park — the  first  immigrant 
station.  Here  came  the  Dorians  who  settled  Syra- 
cuse, and  lonians  on  their  way  to  Catania,  or  to 
Callipolis,  "beautiful  city,"  the  modern  Giarre. 


Sicily  was  the  four  corners  of  the  ancient  world, 
near  Africa,  near  Europe,  and  the  connecting  link 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  The  Greeks  settled 
all  of  Sicily  and  south  Italy  and  made  it  their  own, 
Magna  Graecia,  greater  Greece.  In  Syracuse  is  still 
the  great  stone  theater  where  ^ischylus  sat.  As  in 
Greece  so  in  Sicily,  the  people  lived  in  the  very  heart 
of  beauty. 

Pan  is  not  dead  in  Sicily.  Every  goatherd  has  a 
slender  pipe  of  reed,  cut  with  emblems  as  ancient  as 
those  on  the  peasant's  staff.  There  is  always  a  sing- 
ing voice  on  the  mountain,  or  the  often  repeated  tune 
of  a  child  who  is  reaping  the  grass,  or  the  note  of 
the  pastorale  from  the  bagpipe  of  a  shepherd.  It 
was  his  pipe — or  was  it  that  of  Dionysos,  himself 
the  Son  of  God,  Zeus,  in  Greek  mythology — 
that  welcomed  the  Bambino,  the  Christ  Child, 
when  the  peasants  came  down  from  the 
hills  on  the  day  before  Christmas,  Festa  di 
Natale.  On  the  mountain  paths  I  heard 
their  greetings,  Benedisce — May  He  bless. 
After  the  midnight  mass  the  old  priest  came 
down  the  steps  of  the  Duomo  carrying  in  his 
arms  the  image  of  the  Bambino,  followed 
by  four  little  acolytes  carrying  lights.  Yet 
before  went  an  old  shepherd  with  his  bag- 
pipe playing  the  pastorale,  the  hymn  of  the 
Sicilian  shepherds.  Following  after  came 
all  the  people,  young  men,  old  women,  chil- 
dren, every  one,  to  do  honor  to  the  Barrn 
bino.  Pressed  against  the  walls  of  the  houses 
they  crowded  through  the  narrow  street  of  the  townj 
Coming  up  from  the  sea  along  the  Via  Teocle, 
still  called  after  the  Athenian  who  walked  that  way 
twenty-six  centuries  ago,  I  passed  the  shrine  of  the 
Madonna  which  is  at  the  entrance  to  every  Sicilian 
town.  A  small  notice  begs  the  passerby  to  give  an 
obolo  to  the  Madonna — this  Greek  word  another 
surviving  symbol  of  an  ancient  heritage. 

The  ancient  city  of  Taurominium  had  its  castellc 
on  the  cliff  towering  above  it.     The  old  emblem  o< 
the  town  is  of  a  bull  with  a  woman's  head  crowned 
— because  she  was  a  free  city — and  holding  up  twc 
castles,  her  own  castello  and  Castel'  Mola  on  tht 
highest  cliff,  also  a  free  city  and  almost  inaccessible 
No  one  ever  conquered  Mola,  not  even  the  Saracen:' 
— it  was  too  high — and  not  even  the  Normans — ii' 
was  too  little.     No  one  knows  its  age.     Some  tirmj 
during  the   Middle  Ages  San  Georgio  became  its 
patron  saint,  so  that  the  23rd  of  April  became  the 
great  day  of  Mola  with  its  procession  in  his  honor 
Saint  of  great  England  and  of  little  Mola — how  r 
holds  the  world  together!     The  saints  are  the  trut 
internationalists. 

AT  the  crossroads  of  the  mountain  pass  ne;ir  thi 
Dazario's  house  where  taxes  must  be  paid  ot 
all  that  the  peasants  bring  down,  there  is  an  ancien 
fountain  whose  water  runs  clear  and  plentiful 
Down  to  this  fountain  climb  the  women  of  Mol; 
to  do  their  washing,  and  then  up  the  steep,  steej 
path,  carrying  wet  clothes  on  their  heads  to  dn 
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icm  on  the  bare  rocks  west  of  the  town  toward 
itna.  All  the  water  to  drink  in  the  house  Maria 
ihillemi  carries  up  on  her  head  or  shoulder  in  a 
Ireek  water  jar,  an  amfora.  As  they  climb  the 
jcky  mountain  paths,  peasants  call  to  each  other 
icir  ancient  greeting  Benedisce,  "May  He  bless," 
ad  the  reply  Benedisce,  "He  blesses." 

Climbing  down  the  old  Via  Saraceni,  the  road 
•hich  the  Saracens  tried  to  climb,  past  the  old 
lapel  of  San  Biagi,  surrounded  by  asphodel,  I 
jund  an  old  woman  sitting  on  the  gray  rock,  knit- 
ng.  All  day  she  sits  there  herding  her  three  goats; 
id  she  treats  them  like  children,  calling  them  by 
ame,  Ciccia,  Francesca  and  Facilbedda,  the  beauti- 
il  quick  one.  As  we  climbed  down  the  steep  path 
jgether,  she  told  me  that  every  morning  at.  dawn 
le  leaves  her  house  in  the  village  on  the  lower 
ateau  to  come  up  to  find  good  grass  for  her  goats 
.  the  crevices  between  the  rocks. 

Donna  Concetta,  who  is  more  well-to-do,  having 
>ns  in  America,  occupies  a  better  house  and  does 
ot  need  to  climb  the  mountain  paths  to  herd  the 
oats.  She  takes  her  well-used  tamborina  and,  com- 
g  across  the  tiny  street  with  it,  dances  the  taran- 
lla  under  our  Karobi  tree.  Her  feet  are  light  as 
girl's,  and  all  during  the  season  of  Lent  she  makes 
j  promises  to  dance  it  again  at  Le  Palme,  the  great 
esta  of  Palms.  She  sits  on  the  terraces  below  our 
ouse  and  whenever  I  pass  gives  me  Sicilian  greet- 
gs,  a  gesture  of  affection  or  of  farewell  with  grief, 
sstures  full  of  passionate  meaning.  One  day  as  I 
escended  the  terrace  she  rose  and,  approaching  me 
ith  great  dignity,  put  her  arms  about  me  and  gave 
ic  wonderful  Sicilian  kisses.  Filia  Bedda,  she  said, 
>eautiful  daugh- 
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gan  hammering,  and  all  the  contadini  in  the  little 
street  began  making  every  sort  of  noise  they  could. 
A  little  girl  danced  along  clapping  her  hands.  Noise, 
emotion,  gayety,  they  are  always  there.  And  al- 
ways devotion  to  the  festivities  of  the  church,  to 
the  saints  and  to  the  Madonna  who  is  as  dear  to 
the  Sicilian  peasants  as  their  mothers'  faces. 

In  Mola,  San  Georgio  has  his  own  church,  but  on 
great  days  he  is  brought  to  the  Duomo,  where  he  is 
splendid  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people' in  his  shining 
armor  with  the   dragon  under  his  feet  and  a  tiny 
figure  of  the  princess  whom  he  has  rescued. 
To  the  Duomo  come  all  the  peasants  to  the 
early  mass.     One  Sunday  I  was  there  with 
Maria    Chillemi,    who   lingered   behind   the 
others.     Her  son,   for  the   second  time   an 
adventurer  into  America,  she  well  knew  she 
might  never  see  again.     As  we  walked  to- 
gether to  her  little  house,  she  said  simply: 
La    mia   Madonna   me  aijittera,    il  Nostro 
Signore  me  assistera — "Our  Lord  will  aid, 
my  Madonna  will  help  me." 

Outside  the  western  gate  of  Mola,  sitting 
on  gray  rocks  against  gray  walls,  their  linen 
spread  in  the  hot  sun,  looking  toward  "deep- 
wooded  Etna"  with  its  shining  crown,  golden 
blossom  of  broom  at  their  feet,  sat  three 
very  old  women — one  of  them  knitting  on 
curved  Sicilian  needles,  another  spinning  on 
the  distaff  used  in  Homer's  time.  Were  they 
the  Fates  themselves,  weaving  as  they  gazed 
into  the  West  the  fortunes  of  Georgio  and 
the  sons  of  other  Sicilian  mothers,  who  will 
never  come  back  where  the  great  Titan  is 
chained  under  Etna's  "proud  and  loftv 
head?" 
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andleisureare 

the    universal 

ideals  which 

are     never 

achieved    but 

which  are  never  relin- 
quished. Western  civiliza- 
tion gives  both  ideals  a 
wide  berth.  It  is  only  the 

diminishing  few,  the  "spiritually  emancipated" 
souls,  who  do  not  in  some  measure  need  and  demand 
the  protection  of  government;  and  it  is  only  the 
rich  who  know  leisure.  But,  in  defiance  of  the  postu- 
lates of  the  politico-economic  determinism  of  west- 
ern civilization,  human  beings  persist  in  demanding 
freedom  and  leisure.  Small  bits  of  doubtful  leisure 
they  may  obtain  by  the  methods  of  force,  but  of  free- 
dom there  is  continuously  less.  Commerce  and  na- 
tionalism are  the  twin  controls  which  stand  between 
human  nature's  demands  for  leisure  and  liberty. 

The  compulsions  of  commerce  and  industry  arise 
out  of  man's  necessity  to  live;  the  compulsions  of 
nationalism  and  patriotism  inhere  in  our  forms  of 
social  organization  which  are  patterned  upon  ex- 
traneous authority  and  coercion.  The  aim  of  social 
organization  is  a  "maximum  of  economy  and  a 
minimum  of  controlled  action";  but  modern  civili- 
zation has  reversed  the  process;  we  travel  con- 
tinuously in  the  direction  of  a  minimum  of  economy 
and  a  maximum  of  control. 

Is  there  a  higher  form  of  control?  My  assump- 
tion is  that  there  is,  and  that  it  lies  within  the  stuff 
of  human  nature  itself.  Because  there  are  no  better 
terms,  this  control  must  be  designated  by  its  tra- 
ditional and  somewhat  discredited  name  of  ethics, 
or  morality. 

My  further  assumption  is  that  modern  life  is 
dominated  by  an  industrial  technique  which  is  in 
essence  in  conflict  with  ethical  values.  One  school 
of  thinkers  which  recognizes  the  nature  of  this  con- 
flict points  to  a  solution  in  government,  or  the  ex- 
tension of  political  control  to  the  industrial  fabric 
in  such  manner  as  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
individual  and  society.  This  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  be  an  adequate  avenue  of  release.  Government 
represents  another  mode  of  extraneous  control.  It 
is  an  evasion  of  this  point  to  affirm  that  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  are  one  so  long  as  the  govern- 
ment represents  a  majority  or  a  plurality  only  Effec- 
tive and  creative  use  of  minorities  has  not  yet  been 
attempted,  is  not  in  fact  an  accepted  part  of  our 
political  theory  or  practice.  But  these  are  pre- 
mature arguments.  Our  discussion  will  be  hastened 
to  fruitfulness  if  we  give  attention  at  once  to 
an  analysis  of  the  relations  between  industrial  tech- 
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Ever  since  there  lias  been  government  in  the  world, 
men  have  dreamed  and  longed  for  anarchy;  for  an 
ideal  state  where  there  would  bt  no  laws  or  masters. 
Ever  since  there  has  been  labor  in  the  world,  men  have 
dreamed  and  longed  for  leisure,  as  an  ideal  condition 
where  the  Divine  curse  of  earning  their  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow  would  be  lifted  from  them.  From 
Ethics  and  Technics  by  Richard  Nikolaus  Coudenhove- 
Kalergi;  Neue  Freie  Presse,  Vienna  (The  Living  Age). 


nique  and  social  ethic 
When  man  changed  froi 
a  tool-using  to  a  machini 
using  organism,  the  indm 
trial  technique  began.  Th 
implications  of  this  chang 
cannot  be  overstated  c 
over-emphasized.  A  tool 
an  extension  of  the  human  o: 
ganism.  Its  use  necessitate 

no  unusual  organic  adaptations.  A  spade  or  a  hoe 
simply  the  human  hand  or  foot  extended.  A  machini 
on  the  other  hand,  is  something  more  than  an  extei 
sion  of  the  human  body.  It  is  designed  to  perform 
specific  task  in  relation  to  certain  materials.  Th 
human  organism  must  adapt  itself  to  the  machine 
This  involves  neural  as  well  as  muscular  adaptations 
The  consequences  are  at  first  physiological,  but  the 
translate  themselves  ultimately  into  sociological  an 
psychological  terms.  Industrial  technique  is  in  it 
very  beginnings  a  departure  from  customs,  habit 
and  mores.  Industry  and  industrial  social  forms  ar 
usually  called  dynamic,  and  it  is  this  departure  fror 
accustomed  modes  which  contributes  the  dynam: 
quality.  An  industrial  society  moves  quickly  on  II 
own  behalf  since  it  is  not  compelled  to  deal  wit 
traditional  human  factors.  Its  processes  are  prim; 
rily  technological,  materialistic. 

Social  control,  which  is  here  taken  to  mean  a  coi 
scious  attempt  on  the  part  of  society  to  create  sod; 
situations  in  which  the  greatest  net  total  of  goc 
human  experience  may  exist,  moves  at  a  slow  rate  c 
speed.  Its  primary  aim  is  to  control  human  natur 
and  one  reason  for  its  slow  rate  of  progress  is  tf 
theological  tendency  to  control  human  nature  t 
mystical  and  extraneous  forms  of  authority.  ] 
Dewey's  words,  "The  theologians  have  thought  1 
honor  the  divine  by  disparaging  the  human."  The 
logical  ethics  have  stood  in  the  way  of  a  real  stuc 
of  human  nature,  and  hence  in  the  way  of  fund 
mental  ethics.  Customs,  traditions,  mores,  habit 
which  are  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  ethi 
emerge,  are  by  their  very  nature  slow-movir 
phenomena.  They  are  built  up  bv  accretions  < 
minute  and  oft-repeated  activities.  Thus  the  natu 
of  industrial  technique  and  the  nature  of  ethics  aj 
count  for  the  hiatus  which  exists  between  the  tw 
But  this  distinction,  which  is  largely  one  of  time, 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  present  disorganizt 
state  of  society. 

All  "dark  ages"  are  characterized  bv  a  sense 
futility,  a  lack  of  faith  in  human  capacity.     Ours  | 
a  modern  "dark  age"  because  we  are  caught  with 
the  clutches  of  controls  which  we  do  not  understai 
and   which,   conseouently,   plant  in   our   hearts  t 
seeds  of  futility  and  despair.     The  modern  wor 
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not  merely  disorganized;  it  is  baffled  and  balked, 
'he  role  of  the  reformer  was  never  at  lower  ebb. 
'o  label  any  human  effort  as  "uplift"  or  reform  is 
afficient  to  damn  it  in  advance  in  the  eyes  of  the 
aphisticated. 

I  Contrary  to  the  oft-repeated  and  absurd  dictum 
liat  human  nature  cannot  be  changed,  the  industrial 
:chnique  has  changed  human  nature.  The  machine 
as  impinged  itself  upon  certain  elements  in  human- 
:y  with  such  force  that  it  has  altered  whole  idea- 
v'stems  and  created  newr  behavior-patterns.  Indus- 
•ial  technique  has  been  responsible  for  changes  in 

Iuman  nature  comparable  to  the  changes  frequently 
oted  by  historians  after  great  wars  and  infiltrations 
f  the  conquerors  into  the  conquered  people's  cul- 
ure.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such  changes 
s  are  implicit  in  the  increase  of  goods,  the  increase 
f  population,  the  rise  of  urban  centers,  the  decay 
f  rural  life — i.  e.,  the  ordinary  effects  of  the  transi- 
ion  from  tools  to  machines.  We  are  now  concerned 
;ith  those  deeper  and  more  profound  effects  which 
i  turn  become  causes  directing  behavior  and  in  the 
nd  are  found  operative  in  the  neuro-muscular  sys- 
em  of  man.  Man  not  only  does  different  things, 
mt  he  produces  rationalizations  of  the  acts  he  per- 
orms  which  are  quite  unique.  For  example,  a  per- 
on  in  control  of  industrial  technique,  an  employer 
if  labor,  may  now  affirm  ardent  convictions  of  polit- 
cal  democracy  and  at  the  same  time  exercise  in- 
lustrial  control  in  the  most  autocratic  manner.  This 
ihenomenon  would  not  be  unique  were  it  not  for 
he  fact  that  this  same  man  has  no  capacity  for 
ealizing  the  fundamental  discrepancy,  the  essential 
lishonesty,  if  you  please,  of  his  position.  He  does 
tot  understand  that  he  has  taken  an  unethical  atti- 
ude  toward  life. 

ndustrial  Technique    and   the   Shift    of    Authority 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  are  now  dealing  with  that 
jerplexing  quantity  or  quality  called  "power."  The 
ndustrial  technique  has  brought  into  being  new 
orms  of  power  which  are  not  only  changing  the 
ace  of  the  earth  but  are  also  changing  the  face 
>f  man.  For  our  immediate  purposes  it  will  suffice 
f  we  understand  that  neither  those  who  have  power 
)ver  others  nor  those  upon  wrhom  power  is  exercised 
nave  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this  new 
rorce.  Thus  far  the  only  answer  which  the  worker 
ias  made  to  the  new  and  sinister  power  of  indus- 
rial  control  is  to  confront  this  power  with  another 
orm  of  power,  namely,  organized  labor  and  the 
strike.  To  confront  one  power-group  with  another 
)ower-group  in  frankness  is  a  process  of  some  value. 
The  mere  confronting,  however,  will  produce  no 
creative  results ;  the  two  forms  of  power  must 
nteract  in  relation  to  mutual  concerns.  Mere  re- 
action is  not  enough:  there  must  be  interaction. 
This  cannot  happen,  of  course,  so  long  as  the  oppos- 
ing power-groups  utilize  the  methods  and  the  modes 
of  force  and  coercion,  -which  is  only  saying  that 
nothing  fruitful  can  come  out  of  the  confronting 
of  power  until  the  process  is  seen  in  the  light  of 
what  it  patently  is.  namelv.  an  ethical  relation.  The 


new  authoritarianism  of  the  machine  must  either  be 
intellectualized,  spiritualized,  or  it  must  ultimately 
be  removed  by  revolution  as  other  forms  of  dis- 
sociated authority  have  always  been  removed. 

Industrial  Technique  and  Human  Values 

Industrial  technique  has  produced  a  civilization 
of  dual  values.  The  values  which  the  machine  has 
thus  far  created  are  material,  and  the  values  which 
the  power-group  in  control  of  machines  accentuates 
are  pecuniary.  Industrial  technique  is  a  relation  be- 
tween the  machine  and  raw  materials.  When  this 
relation  is  understood  one  need  no  longer  be  aston- 
ished to  learn  that  industrial  technique  did  not 
create  safety  appliances  which  represent  a  relation 
between  machines  and  workers,  but  was  forced  to 
utilize  them  by  the  community.  Those  of  us  who 
have  had  a  somewhat  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
struggle  to  secure  workmen's  compensation,  child- 
labor  and  minimum  wage  legislation,  appreciate  the 
fact  that  none  of  these  advances  is  secured  without 
bitter  resistance  from  the  power-group  in  control  of 
machines.  Thus  there  has  arisen  a  dual  standard 
of  values:  the  industrial  technique  is  interested  in 
perpetuating  material  values  while  the  community  is 
interested  in  perpetuating  human  values.  The  bat- 
tle goes  forward  in  two  spheres :  on  the  one  hand 
are  the  trade  unions  representing  a  fighting  symbol 
to  the  worker,  and  urging  him  forward  to  press  his 
claims,  to  state  his  values  and  to  make  inroads  upon 
the  employer's  power  by  means  of  his  own  power, 
and  through  the  methods  of  force;  on  the  other 
hand  stands  the  community,  represented  by  the  sym- 
bol of  representative  government  and  justice — the 
legislatures  and  the  courts  upon  whom  falls  more 
and  more  the  burden  of  umpiring  the  combat. 
Whatever  success  the  community  has  achieved  in 
elevating  values,  and  one  must  grant  that  the  suc- 
cesses are  meager,  has  been  the  result  of  transfer- 
ring the  community  ethics  to  the  legal  realm.  Again, 
we  resort  to  a  reliance  upon  authority  from  the 
outside  rather  than  from  the  inside.  The  interests 
represented  and  the  values  concerned  are  now  deter- 
mined not  by  what  the  community  assumes  is  just, 
but  by  what  the  court  decides;  and  the  decisions  of 
the  court  are  based  largely  upon  precedents  grow- 
ing out  of  relations  which  have  little  in  common 
with  the  modern  industrial  technique  and  its  con- 
sequent civilization.  Once  more  we  face  a  moral 
issue.  Which  values  are  best?  How  is  the  deter- 
mination of  values  to  proceed?  And,  how  long 
can  we  live  in  the  environment  of  a  dual  set  of 
values — a  dual  morality — in  which  the  only  recourse 
is  to  formal  law?  This  is,  of  course,  the  pertinent 
consideration  since  it  is  evident  that  the  machinery 
of  law  can  only  persist  so  long  as  revolution  is 
postponed;  it  has  no  capacity  to  withstand  or  to 
restrain  a  disintegrating  civilization.  The  law  can 
only  assist  in  maintaining  a  peaceful  status  quo  so 
long  as  the  law  and  the  status  quo  are  more  or  less 
synchronous;  when  the  situation  itself  changes 
abruptly  or  entirely  and  the  law  is  invoked  to- per- 
petuate a  set  of  values  which  no  longer  exists,  revo- 
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lution  is  inevitable.  History  has  at  least  taught 
this  one  lesson,  namely,  that  there  are  no  divine 
rights,  whether  vested  in  kings,  courts,  or  legis- 
latures. The  only  rights  which  may  ultimately  win 
the  laurel  of  divinity  are  those  which  emerge  from 
the  relations  between  human  beings. 

The  Ethical  Situation 

My  discussion  is  based  upon  the  further  assump- 
tion that  the  norms  of  behavior,  ethics,  emerge  from 
activities,    and    that    the    significant   norms    of   be- 
havior arise  out  of  necessary  activities.     Behavior 
is  positively  ethical  when  it  conforms  to  those  modes 
which   are   commonly  accepted   by  the  community. 
Ideals   are   the   forerunners   of  ethical   modes,   the 
forms  of  behavior  toward  which  one  may  strive, 
forms  which  are   held  to  be   desirable,   but  which 
are  not  yet  incorporated  in  the  community  ethic. 
We   are  now  dealing  with   a   restricted   sphere   of 
ethics  which  has  been  called  "social  ethics"  merely 
for  convenience.    The  term  is  used  to  indicate  those 
forms  of  behavior  which  grow  out  of  group   ad- 
herences.      Those   acts  which   are   peculiar   to  you 
because  you   are   a  member  of  a  particular  group 
may  be  roughly  classified  as  social  forms  of  ethics. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  the  realm  of 
social  ethics  that  modern  civilization  is  grossly  de- 
ficient.    One  needs  only  to  look  out  upon  modern 
life  to  see  nations  embittered  against  nations,  work- 
ers placed  over  against  employers,  Negroes  against 
whites,    Jews    against    Gentiles,    Catholics    against 
Protestants,  the  country  against  the  city,  the  Orient 
against  the  Occident — in  short,  innumerable  conflicts 
between  groups  of  the  human  family.     It  requires 
only  a  second  observation  to  lead  to  the  conviction 
that  there  is  no  available  system  of  ethics,  no  ac- 
cepted mode  of  behavior,  no  moral  or  social  tech- 
nique for  dealing  with  these  conflicts.     There  exists 
no  workable   sanction   for  the   conflicting  interests 
and  rights  of  groups.    There  are  no  social  ethics. 

The  economic  interests  are  so  universal,  so  in- 
timately connected  with  physiological  necessity,  and 
m  a  sense  so  underlying  and  fundamental,  that  it 
seems  imperative  that  we  devote  our  energies  to 
this  conflict.  In  fact,  it  seems  quite  probable  that 
unless  we  can  produce  sufficient  intelligence  to  create 
social  ethics  in  this  sphere  there  can  ensue  only  a 
heightening  of  the  other  conflicts  and  in  the  end 
complete  disintegration.  There  is  still  time  to 
sring  about  a  fusion  between  ethics  and  industry, 
but  the  time  may  come,  and  sooner  than  those  de- 
luded by  temporary  lulls  of  prosperity  and  fitful 
revivals  of  capitalism  are  aware,  when  the  new 
social  ethics  can  be  erected  only  upon  the  sacrificial 
altar  of  human  lives,  or  not  at  all. 

On  the  following  page  I  have  attempted  to 
point  out  in  abbreviated  form  the  various  ethical 
relationships  inherent  in  modern  industry.  We  see 
industrial  society  as  a  gigantic  conflict  between  inter- 
ests, rights  and  values.  On  the  one  side  stands  the 
machine,  industrial  technique,  with  its  utilitarian, 
dynamic,  materialistic  set  of  values.  On  the  other  side 
stands  human  nature  with  its  unquenchable  desires 


for  freedom  and  release,  representing  values  whii 
are  social,  cultural  and  ethical.  The  picture  is,  i 
course,  too  simple,  but  it  can  only  be  made  graph 
in  this  manner. 

Is  There  a  Way  Out 

Man's  efforts  to  be  free  from  this  dilemma  are 
turn  heroic  and  pathetic.  There  are,  for  exampl 
those  feeble  attempts  of  the  sentimental  employi 
to  solve  the  problem  by  so-called  welfare  program 
Here  we  see  the  situation  at  its  worst.  The  er 
ployer  becomes  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  the  wor 
ers  do  not  live  the  full  life.  They  live  in  shabl: 
houses,  partake  of  few  luxuries,  are  deprived  of  th 
amenities  of  the  arts,  and  participate  in  drab  amus 
ments.  Out  of  the  excess  of  his  spoils  and  the  ful 
ness  of  his  life  the  benevolent  employer  conceivi 
of  ways  in  which  the  worker's  life  can  be  made  moi 
tolerable.  He  gives  him  more  things. 

Heavy  enough  is  the  burden  upon  the  soul  c 
him  who  walks  the  streets  of  a  modern  industri; 
community,  but  the  gardens  of  company-owne 
plats  surrounded  by  monotonous  dwellings — calle 
homes — become  the  floral  symbols  of  death  itsel: 
The  dwellers  in  such  homes  are  presumed  to  b 
satisfied,  contented  workers.  The  gifts  of  "hir 
who  has"  have  driven  from  their  hearts  the  spiri 
of  revolt.  They  bear  their  burden  with  patienc 
and  their  yoke  is  no  longer  heavy.  How  supei 
ficial,  how  shallow,  how  stupid — and  how  pathetic 
Such  recipients  of  industrial  dole  are  not  contents 
human  beings.  They  are,  in  fact,  no  longer  humar 
They  have  accepted  the  animal  plane  of  life,  am 
in  their  inner  hearts  they  can  have  naught  but  cor 
tempt  for  their  shabby  compromise.  The  Kingdon 
of  God  is  no  longer  in  them  but  has  been  vicariousl 
transferred  to  the  employer.  Discontent,  the  de 
sire  to  improve  one's  status  and  to  share  in  th 
larger  life — to  be  the  master  of  one's  destiny  i 
not  merely  the  quality  which  makes  man  divine  bu 
also  the  quality  which  makes  man  human. 

Then  there  is  the  heroic  effort  of  the  Russia: 
proletariat  in  which  compromise  is  thrown  to  th 
winds,  in  which  the  participants  add  spiritua 
zeal  to  force  and  in  one  fell  swoop  cast  the  entir 
politico-economic  system  overboard.  One  may  dis 
parage  the  cruelty  incident  to  this  procedure,  o! 
one  may  be  wholly  unsympathetic  toward  the  Rus 
sian^revolution,  but  one  cannot  denv  its  heroic  prc, 
portions.  The  period  1914-1918  will  be  known  fo; 
many  cruelties  and  many  sudden  displays  of  ideal; 
ism,  but  it  is  destined  to  be  known  chiefly  as  thj 
period  in  which  a  whole  people  abandoned  abruptl 
the  accustomed  mode  of  life  and  attempted  to  buil 
anew.  The  war  itself  was  traditional  and  prc! 
duced  only _traditional  results,  but  the  Russian  revci 
lution  had  in  it  the  seeds  of  a  mighty  creative  effort 
of  man  to  reassert  himself  and  be  his  own  mastei. 
These  two  illustrations  are  used  because  the 
typify  the  two  extreme  methods  of  approaching  th, 
industrial  problem.  One  is  the  method  of  capiruh- 
tion  and  compromise,  and  the  other  is  the  metho'; 
of  non-compromise,  of  active  resistance,  of  revolni 
(Continued  on  page  506) 


Can  Industry  Face  Seven  Ways  at  Once? 


MORAL  responsibility  includes  the  whole 
of  life.  If  the  relations  of  human 
beings  have  any  significance  at  all,  they 
are  relations  which  produce  ethical 
results.  The  person  who  adheres  strictly  to 
the  accepted  codes  of  personal  morals  and  has 
no  evolving  set  of  ethical  norms  for  his  group 
relations  is  obviously  a  dishonest  and  immoral  per- 
son. His  protective  use  of  the  petty  moralities  and 
conventionalities  is  nothing  but  a  sham  and  a 
delusion,  a  compensation  for  his  failure  to  live  the 
good  life  in  the  larger  and  more  significant  realm. 
The  chief  impact  of  a  person's  life  comes  through 
his  group  activities,  and  if  he  is  to  make  any  con- 
tribution to  the  larger  life  it  will  be  found  pre- 
dominantly in  such  relations.  Failure  to  recognize 
this  fact  accounts  for  the  existence  of  so  many  good 
people  who  are  thoroughly  bad.  The  church  suffers 
in  an  industrial  age  chiefly  because  it  fairly  lacks 
the  intelligence  and  the  courage  to  take  an  un- 
equivocal position  on  this  point.  If  ethics  are  to 
function  in  the  family  but  not  in  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  in  the  church  but  not  in  the  board  of 
directors,  in  the  Rotary  club  but  not  in  the  factory 
— then  we  may  as  well  have  no  ethics,  for  the 
places  where  we  talk  about  ethics  are  relatively 
unimportant  while  the  places  where  we  act  signifi- 
cantly shape  our  lives  and  other  lives  and  determine 
whether  we  are  building  a  miserable  or  a  joyful 
world. 

OOCIAL  ethics  imply  joint  responsibilities.  Two 
^  persons  can  live  ethically  in  relation  to  each 
other  only  when  they  are  conscious  of  their  mutual 
interests  and  responsibilities.  Two  groups  can  act 
justly  with  each  other  only  when  the  mutual 
responsibilities  and  interests  are  recognized.  In 
industry  as  it  is  now  organized  there  exist  five 
distinct  groups:  the  stockholders,  the  directors,  the 
management,  the  workers  and  the  community. 
Each  group  now  lives  in  an  ethical  atmosphere 
which  is  independent  of  and  frequently  divergent 
to  the  ethical  atmosphere  of  every  other  group.  To 
be  strictly  inclusive  in  the  use  of  a  sociological 
approach  to  this  problem  one  would  need  to  include 
two  other  groups,  namely,  the  courts  and  the 
politicians : 

The  stockholders  live  in  the  atmosphere  of 
traditional  ethics  and  thereby  escape  the  respon- 
sibilities incident  to  their  relationship  to  industry. 

The  directors,  acting  as  the  representatives 
of  the  stockholders,  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  al- 
most purely  pragmatic  ethics ;  they  stand  midway 
between  the  stockholders  and  the  management 
and  insist  upon  practical  results  from  the  in- 
dustry— results  which  are  visual,  that  is,  profits. 

The  management  exercises  three  functions:  it 
deals  directly  with  the  politician,  with  the  worker 


and  with  the  technologist.  Some  of  its  standards 
are  taken  directly  from  the  machine,  some  from 
the  politician  and  some  from  the  workers.  Its 
policies  are  shifting  and  uncertain.  Efficiency  is 
its  goal,  and  it  recognizes  human  values  only 
under  pressure  and  then  by  compromise. 

The  workers  live  in  the  realm  of  necessity.  As 
workers  they  must  perforce  accept  a  utilitarian 
mode  of  action.  As  members  of  families  they  are 
affected  by  the  inevitable  demands  of  a  better 
life  and  a  widening  culture.  They  can  assert 
these  demands  only  through  organized  opposition 
to  the  management. 

The  courts  live  in  the  realm  of  tradition.  They 
can  only  participate  in  enlarging  ethics  as  legis- 
lature-made law  enables  them  to  transcend  the 
precedents  and  the  procedure  of  the  past. 

The  politician  as  a  representative  of  all  the 
people  is  in  a  most  uncomfortable  position.  He 
ostensibly  seeks  to  follow  the  will  of  the  greater 
number  and  actually  follows  the  will  of  those 
who  possess  for  the  moment  the  greatest  power. 
His  ethical  atmosphere  is  most  doubtful  since  he 
cannot  depart  too  far  from  the  traditional  and 
still  hold  his  position  while  he  must  at  the  same 
time  deal  with  the  acute  problems  of  the  present 
time. 

The  community,  the  public,  as  now  conceived 
is  an  anomaly.  There  can  be  no  community  in 
an  industrial  society  until  the  above-mentioned 
groups  live  in  the  same  ethical  atmosphere. 
Modern  life  is  group  life.  The  real  community 
is  the  totality  of  the  interactions  of  all  the  groups. 
Until  there  is  some  procedure  and  technique  for 
such  interaction,  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  public 
opinion,  of  the  will  of  the  .people,  or  of  democ- 
racy. 

'""THE  industrial  situation  is  then  seen  as  one  in 
L  which  groups  have  arisen  with  their  own  sets 
of  values.  These  values  emerge  from  divergent 
interests.  Each  group  claims  the  right  of  its  partic- 
ular interest  and  forms  behavior-patterns  in  con- 
formity with  the  fight  to  maintain  those  rights. 
Interests  and  rights  become  mutually  exclusive  in 
the  minds  of  the  fighting  groups,  so  that  we  ulti- 
mately reach  an  impasse,  an  ethical  dilemma  in 
which  the  right  can  only  be  stated  in  terms  of 
power.  Obviously,  such  a  situation  of  morally 
disinfected  groups  cannot  last.  Power  expressed  in 
terms  of  force  contains  the  germs  of  its  own  destruc- 
tion. Relations  between  groups  cannot  be  improved 
by  force — rfor  the  conquered  group  remains  as  the 
embittered  group,  awaiting  only  the  day  when  the 
fortunes  of  power  shift  to  its  side,  when  revenge 
comes  sweet. 

E.  C.  L. 
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MARGARET  ROBINSON,  the  Near  East  Relief 
worker   \vho,    in   June,   captured    and   converted 
the  famous  Greek  bandit  Barbounis  on  the  island 
of  Crete  into  a   regular  member  of   the  Greek 
army,    comes    from    Grand    Rapids    and    is    a   graduate    of 
Mt.   Holyoke  College.     This  bandit  had  for  months  inter- 
fered with  relief  work  and,  in  fact,  had  terrorized  the  people 
of  the  island  for  fifteen  years.     Miss  Robinson  got  in  touch 
with  him  and  secured  for  him  a  pardon,  provided  he  would, 
with   his   followers,  join   the  Greek  army   at  the  Turkish 
frontier  near  Dedeagatch — a  condition  which  the  bandit  has 
loyally  carried  out. 

From  a  letter  to  her  parents,  published  in  the  Grand 
Rapids  Herald,  it  appears  that  Miss  Robinson  is  not  only 
a  courageous  and  efficient  relief  worker  but  has  a  decided 
sense  of  humor.  Thus,  during  a  trip  on  donkey-back, 

...  of  course,  we  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  inevitable  cafe 
keeper  who'd  been  to  America  four  years  and  therefore  charged 
us  accordingly. 

Evidently  that  was  a  frequent  experience. 

A  man  on  a  poor  gray  donkey  joined  us.     The  donkey's  neck 
was  pink  with  blood,  he'd  been  pricked  so  often  with  the  spiked 
pole.     We  quite  hated  his  company,  but  his  gait  kept  him  with 
us  for  an  hour.    He  said,  "donkey  street- 
car  my  country,"   and  told   my  stubborn 
donkey  to   "get   to  hell  out  of  here";  so 
I   knew  he,   too,   had  been   four  years  in 
America. 

Among  her  varied  experiences  were 
acting  as  godmother — an  incident  that 
brought  with  it  initiation  into  strange 
and  wonderful  rituals,  and  a  trip  made 
with  "one  mule,  one  horse,  a  donkey, 
the  partridge — a  tame  one  Nico  bought 
for  Nina — in  a  huge  wooden  cage,  and 
a  couple  of  bags  of  salt." 

THE  election  of  Robert  Smillie  to 
the  British  House  of  Commons 
after  seven  unsuccessful  previous  at- 
tempts— with  a  vote  of  twenty  thous- 
and out  of  thirty  thousand  compared  Robert  Smillie 
with  one  thousand  cast  for  the  head  of 

the  Miners'  Federation  at  the  last  election — is  not,  perhaps, 
of  particular  political  significance  because  the  seat  was  pre- 
viously held  by  a  representative  of  the  miners,  who  how- 
ever was  a  Liberal.  It  does  mean,  however,  the  accession  to 
the  ranks  of  labor  in  Parliament  of  a  man  of  marked  per- 
sonality, large  administrative  experience  and  broad  social 
viewpoint.  The  miners'  group  in  Parliament  particularly 
have  for  years  been  lacking  in  leadership  which  would  give 
them  an  influence  corresponding  to  their  number.  Mr. 
Smillie,  though  well  off,  as  such  things  go  in  a  mining  town, 
still  lives  in  an  ordinary  little  miner's  cottage  and  quite 
sincerely  looks  upon  his  personal  success  as  a  victory  for  the 
class  -from  which  he  has  sprung.  Readers  of  Survey  Graphic 
may  remember  Savel  Zimand's  article  on  a  visit  to  this  labor 
leader,  in  April,  1922.  in  which  he  quotes  him  as  saying: 


To  have  lived  amongst  my  people  here  for  twenty-five  yeari 
and  to  have  been  a  labor  leader,  which  means  'M  have  beei 
watched  step  by  step  by  my  people,  and  still  after  all  thosi 
years  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  them  and  being  one  o: 
them,  is  the  greatest  thing  to  me  in  life. 

Mr.  Smillie's  maiden  speech  in  the  House — after  a  nois] 
reception  in  which  the  wearing  and  distribution  of  rec 
flowers  by  his  admirers  led  to  much  good-humored  banter- 
characteristically  dealt  with  the  subject  of  the  Scottish  lane 
settlement  scheme.  Mr.  Smillie  charged  the  governmen 
and  the  former  coalition  prime  minister,  who  took  part  it 
the  debate,  with  disregard  of  the  existing  land  hunger  am 
their  former  promises  to  appease  it. 

THE  year  1923  is  marked  in  India  by  the  election  to  thi 
Bombay  Municipal  Corporation  of  four   women   mem 
bers,  writes  Blanche  Watson.     Four  stood  for  election  am 
all  were  elected. 

At  a  public  meeting  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  tei 
women's  organizations  of  Bombay  in  honor  of  the  new  com 
missioners,  the  chairman  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  Wo 
men's  Council,  who  presided,  said: 

There  is  greater  reason  for  rejoicing  today,  because  ou 
struggle  has  not  been  nearly  so  hard  and  laborious  as  in  som 
European  countries.  .  .  .  We  shall  watc 
your  activities  with  keen  interest,  are 
shall  be  ever  ready  to  support  you  i 
your  efforts  toward  the  amelioration  c 
city  life,  especially  of  the  poor. 

An  English  woman,  speaking  of  th 
chivalry  and  vision  of  the  men  of  Bon 
bay,  referred  to  the  large  number  Cj 
candidates  and  the  consequent  impor 
ance  of  the  victory  of  the  women.  "N 
other  city  in  the  world  can  boast  < 
such  a  record,"  she  declared.  She  r< 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Mi 
hammedan  who  was  the  first  to  agita' 
for  the  removal  of  the  bar  against  w< 
men  councillors,  only  so  short  a  tin 
ago  as  1906 — seventeen  years  ag 
when  the  war  for  women's  rights  w. 
at  its  height  in  England.  Miss  Lot. 
walla  appealed  for  a  greater  measu 
of  women's  education  so  that  in  the  future  they  might  1 
in  a  position  to  secure  more  seats. 

One  of  the  four  women  elected  to  sit  with  the  city  fathe 
of  this  Eastern  city  was  Sarojini  Naidu,  one  of  the  mo 
prominent  leaders  of  the  nationalist  movement  in  India- 
the  one,  who,  after  the  jailing  of  the  famous  Ali  brothei 
stood  next  to  Mahatma  Gandhi.  Mrs.  Naidu  who,  by  tl 
way,  is  a  very  beautiful  woman,  is  a  poet  of  European 
well  as  Eastern  reputation  and  one  of  the  finest  orators 
all  India.  She  has  a  keen  mind,  courageous  as  well  as  el 
quent  tongue,  and  intuition  which  stands  her  in  good  ster 
at  a  time  and  in  a  land  where  political  intrigues  are  rif 
A  Hindu,  brought  up  in  a  Mohammedan  community,  si 
has  been  particularly  active  in  working  towards  the  Hind 
Moslem  unity  which  is  one  of  the  four  supports  nc  tl 
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i  manual  training  class  at  the  San  Francisco  Neighborhood 
Association's  health  camp 

ahatma's  program  for  Indian  ni'araj — self-government. 
,e  is  actively  and  whole-heartedly  interested  in  the  youth 
jvement  of  India,  which  movement  concerns  itself  with  the 
litical  as  well  as  the  educational  aspects  of  the  life  of 
dia. 

Bombay  has  set  an  example  that  ?ome  Western  cities  may 
;11  follow.  Women  have  been  saying  for  some  time  that 
e  conduct  of  municipal  affairs  is  but  housekeeping  on  a 
ider  scale.  Bombay  has  decided  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
nity  to  show  what  they  can  do. 

'HE  spirit  of  charity  as  it  developed  through  the  ages 
•  has  often  found  expression  in  poetry.  Though  in  this 
etry  there  is  much  spurious  sentiment,  the  fundamental 
nception  has  remained  a  permanent  human  need  and  ap- 
ies  to  the  most  modern  embodiment  of  neighborly  helpful- 
ss  as  much  as  to  more  distant  and,  sometimes,  discredited 
rms  of  charity.  Thus  the  following  verses,  contributed 

Gordon  A.  Damon,  publicity  director  of  one  of  our 
Kt  up-to-date  social  work  agencies,  the  Detroit  Com- 
.mity  Union,  express  an  unchanging  truth: 

Charity 

I  am  a  father  to  the  fatherless, 

I  succor  those  u'hom  Fate  hath  left  to  mourn 

In  helpless  poverty  and  deep  despair, 

Crushed  and  defenseless  in  their  hour  of  need. 

1  am  a  rod  of  strength  to  those  ivho  fall 

Unheeded  from  the  scurrying  ranks  that  sic  arm 

Along  life's  road  in  quest  of  happiness; 

I  give  them  courage  for  another  trial. 

1  am  the  light  of  hope  to  those  whose  faith 

Has  faltered  in   misfortune's  bitter  test; 

I  am  the  promise  of  a  better  day, 

A  harbinger  of  peace  and  new-found  joy. 

1  am  the  "friend  in  need"  to  every  man — 

The  sick  and  maimed,  the  aged  and  the  young; 

And  none  shall  ever  call  on  me  in  vain. 

Thus  I  serve  God — My  name  is  CHARITY. 


ONE  of  the  most  popular  visitors  from  the  Far  West 
to  social  agencies  of  the  east  coast  this  summer 
was  Elizabeth  Ashe,  the  first  public  school  nurse  to  be 
appointed  in  the  United  States  outside  of  New  York 
City.  Miss  Ashe  is  supervisor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Neighborhood  Association — an  amalgamation  of  the  Teleg- 
raph Hill  Settlement  and  People's  Place  which,  since  1919, 
has  engaged  in  settlement  work  with  larger  opportunities. 
A  native  of  San  Francisco,  she  became  interested  in  religious 
and  charitable  activities  when  a  young  girl  and,  to  fit  herself 
fundamentally  for  social  work,  came  to  New  York  and  en- 
tered nurses'  training  at  Presbyterian  Hospital.  She  became 
the  friend  of  Helen  McDowell  of  the  Henry  Street  Set- 
tlement and  there  she  spent  most  of  her  free  time  studying 
its  methods.  This  was  twenty  years  ago.  On  a  visit  to  the 
American  Child  Health  Association  in  New  York,  some 
weeks  ago,  Miss  Ashe  told  of  her  work. 

San  Francisco  was  one  of  the  pioneer  cities  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  well-baby  clinics,  she  said.  The  first  clinic 
was  opened  seventeen  years  ago  by  a  woman  physician, 
Dr.  Florence  Holsclaw.  Public  sentiment  was  so  strong  in 
favor  of  this  work  that  the  city  undertook  to  support  it 
though  its  management  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Teleg- 
raph Hill  Settlement  where  it  was  started.  Now  there 
are  nine  such  clinics,  modeled  on  the  first  and  all  supported 
by  the  municipality.  The  city  also  supports  a  tuberculosis 
center  in  the  settlement  dispensary. 

In  view  of  the  frequent  criticism  that  no  social  good  has 
come  out  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  in  1906, 
Miss  Ashe's  experience  to  the  contrary  will  be  of  interest. 
She  says  they  did  more  toward  bringing  all  the  people  to- 
gether in  mutual  understanding  and  sympathy  and  toward 
the  leveling  of  social  barriers  than  any  other  event  through 
which  the  city  has  passed : 

It  gave  our  social  work  a  stable  foundation  and  helped  us 
to  do  really  cooperative  work.  We  all  suffered  together  and 
learned  to  help  those  who  were  in  greatest  need.  Out  of  the  bond 
of  sympathy  created  at  that  time,  a  new  era  of  social  conscious- 
ness has  grown  in  San  Francisco.  We  have  just  seen  the 
culmination  of  this  new  period  of  progress  in  the  development 
of  medical  social  work  in  our  Neighborhood  Association  and 
in  our  new  plan  of  financing  social  work  by  means  of  ap- 
portioned funds  from  the  community  chest. 

At  the  Washington  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Miss  Ashe  had  many  private  discussions  on  the  community 
chest — arising  in  part  from  a  critical  article  on  that  subject 
in  the  New  Republic  for  May  16.  She  says: 


It's  hard  to  believe  that  these  youngsters  -were  anemic  ivhen 
they  came  to  camp 
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Out  in  San  Francisco  we  are  boosters  for  the  community 
chest.  In  previous  years  approximately  three  thousand  persons 
have  supported  the  city's  92  charities.  This  year,  by  means 
of  the  community  chest  drive,  $2,150,000  was  contributed  in 
ten  days  by  110,000  persons.  \Ve  consider  this  greatly  in- 
creased number  of  givers  as  of  even  more  importance  than 
the  increase  of  funds,  for  it  means  a  vastly 
increased  interest  in  the  city's  social  work. 
Moreover,  we  feel  that  much  valuable  time 
spent  in  the  past  to  get  money  for  upkeep 
can  now  be  devoted  to  welfare  work  for  the 
community. 

Child  health  has  remained  Miss  Ashe's 
principal  thought  and  aim.  The  Neigh- 
borhood Association  maintains  a  health 
camp  with  150  acres  of  land  an  hour's  ride 
from  San  Francisco,  in  the  heart  of  the 
redwoods,  opened  nineteen  years  ago  and 
now  supervised  by  Dr.  William  Palmer 
Lucas,  author  of  the  recent  book,  The 
Health  of  the  Runabout  Child.  This  camp 
is  for  anemic  but  not  for  tuberculous  chil- 
dren ;  the  Rollier  treatment  of  sun  applica- 
tion is  given,  and  all  the  time  of  tne  chil- 
dren is  spent  out  of  doors.  In  ten  years 
there  has  been  no  epidemic  of  contagious 
disease.  Miss  Ashe  is  an  enthusiastic  diet- 
ician and  personally  supervises  the  plan- 
ning of  the  diets  for  this  camp.  She  be- 
lieves that  variety  of  food  is  all-important  in  an  institutional 
diet  and  is  proud  of  her  ability  to  "make  plain  food  taste 
good,"  and  of  the  fact  that  in  her  camp  a  cathartic  is  never 
required  and  a  case  of  biliousness  unknown. 

One  remark  of  Miss  Ashe's  might  be  quoted  in  answer 
to  advocates  of  expensive  institutional  buildings  who  con- 
tend that  reliance  on  open-air  treatment  and  the  construc- 
tion of  correspondingly  small  and  light  cottages  means  more 
expensive  building  later  on.  She  says: 

We  have  just  started  to  erect  a  fine  hew  building  at  the 
camp;  and  after  fifteen  years'  use  of  the  old  building,  we  can- 
not think  of  any  improvements.  Our  new  institution,  like  the 
old,  will  have  outdoor  dining-room,  outdoor  sleeping  porch 
and  outdoor  swimming  tank. 

How  our  children,  living  outdoors,  stand  the  winter?  They 
never  have  a  cold.  We  don't  need  to  have  handkerchiefs  on 
the  place! 

AMOS  W.  BUTLER,  who  recently  resigned  from  the 
secretaryship  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Charities 
after  twenty-five  years  in  that  office,  had  for  his  predeces- 
sors Alexander  Johnson  and  Ernest  P.  Bicknell.  He  often 
says  that  "it  was  difficult  to  keep  up  the  pace  set  by  those 
two  men."  From  them  he  inherited  an  improved  system  of 
outdoor  relief,  the  Indiana  Reformatory,  a  law  for  indeter- 
minate sentence  and  parole,  central  supervision  of  some  fifty 
or  more  orphans'  homes  and  a  department  for  the  welfare 
of  dependent  and  neglected  children.  All  these  things,  and 
other  measures,  were  new,  little  understood  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  state  bitterly  opposed.  Mr.  Butler,  however, 
did  not  require  more  than  a  few  years  to  get  these  innova- 
tions generally  accepted  so  that  he  could  proceed  to  other 
improvements.  Many  of  the  public  welfare  laws  of  the 
state  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  were  drafted  by  him 
or  benefited  from  his  suggestions:  codification  of  the  poor 
relief  laws,  extension  of  the  board  of  children's  guardians 
law  to  every  county  in  the  state,  provision  for  state  care  of 
feeble-minded  women,  the  juvenile  court  law  of  1903,  estab- 
lishment of  the  Village  for  Epileptics,  the  uniform  state  in- 
stitution law,  the  state  tuberculosis  hospital— in  fact,  a  list 
that  would  fill  a  column  of  this  page. 


Amos  W.  Butler 


Mr.  Butler,  writes  a  social  worker  from  Indiana,  "neve 
looked  upon  laws  as  anything  but  tools.  The  real  wor 
came  in  their  proper  understanding  and  use."  This  meat 
not  only  administrative  efficiency  but  a  ceaseless  educations 
activity  among  public  officials,  interested  citizens,  churcht 
and  students.  The  special  needs  of  the  mentally  disease 
and  defective  have  alwaj-s  been  of  part 
cular  interest  to  Mr.  Butler.  He  su| 
gested  the  appointment  of  the  state  con 
mittee  on  this  subject  and  served  as  its  sei 
retary  during  the  seven  years  df  its  invest 
gations.  He  was  a  founder  of  the  Indiar 
Society  for  Mental  Hygiene.  He  labore 
for  the  establishment  of  a  psychopath 
hospital  and  the  exclusion  of  the  insar 
from  county  jails — measures  defeated  ; 
the  last  two  sessions"  of  the  legislatui 
which  will  be  introduced  again. 


LATEST  reports  from  Tokyo  indicai 
that  after  her  recent  illness  and  open 
tion  Jane  Addams  is  on  the  way  to  recoi 
ery.  A  letter  from  China  just  receive 
shows  that  early  this  summer  Miss  A< 
dams  was  as  active  as  ever  in  social  ol 
servation  and  helpfulness  to  social  worker 
Mrs.  Fisher  Burgess,  wife  of  the  professc 
of  sociology  at  Peking  University,  writes 


I  climbed  with  Miss  Jane  Addams  and  Miss  Smith  recenti 
to  the  top  of  the  heights  of  the  Summer  Palace.  Last  evenir 
we  had  in  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  educators,  officials,  doi 
tors  and  the  like,  to  give  Miss  Addams  the  chance  she  cove 
of  coming  into  close,  informal  range  with  Chinese  who  a; 
really  doing  things.  A  lap  supper  and  lantern  light  put  us  inl 
the  mood  for  solving  any  question,  how- 
ever colossal!  I  need  not  say  what  an  

inspiration  she  has  been  to  us  all.  One 
evening  my  husband  and  I  took  her 
through  the  red-light  district,  and  we 
ended  up  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning  by  seeing  China's  greatest 
actor,  Mei  Lang  Fang,  who  takes  wo- 
men's parts. 

Mrs.  Burgess  is  taking  a  leading  part  in 
the   studies   of  social  aspects  of  industry  in 
Peking  and  Shanghai  in  which  a  number  of 
students,    American    and    Chinese,    are    en- 
gaged.    The  accompanying  drawing  and  poem  were  enclosi 
with  a  letter  to  an  Illinois  friend  from  which  we  have  be< 
permitted  to  quote  the  above: 

Idealism 

"I  want  to  be  an  angel,"  was  once  the  lyric  cry. 

Then  let  such  go  be  angels.   Heaven  speed  them — but  nc 

I  want  to  be  a  camel  and  with  the  camels  stand, 

With  no  career,  no  destiny,  no  strategic  work  at  hand. 

The  angels  must  on  missions  go,  and  haste  at  mercy's  bee 
And  social  service  is  their  forte  and  flying  round  like  hec 
But  camels  feel  no  mighty  urge,  nor  duty's  pushing  pab 
They  never  do  committee  work,  nor  rush  to  prayer  at 

psalm . 

I  want  to  be  a  camel  and  like  a  camel  grace 
With  majesty  and  dignity  my  individual  pace; 
Oblivious  to  schedules  and  to  programs  I  would  be, 
And  wholly  deaf  to  crises  and  to  opportunity; 

As  to  raiment,  imperturbable;  serene  in  winter's  fur 
And  calm  in  spring  when  off  it  drops  as  it  moth-eaten  wa 
Impervious  to  climate,  be  it  Peking  dust  or  mud: 
Ye  gods!  Grant  me  a  camel's  life  and  time  to  chew  my  cu- 
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OTHING  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  in- 
timate  relation  of  our  national  government  to  the 
welfare  of  the  average  citizen  and  to  social 
engineering  than  the  series  of  addresses  delivered 
y  President  Harding  during  his  trip  to  the  port  of 
[mbarkation  for  Alaska.  If  these  addresses  may  be  taken 
Is  a  foretaste  of  the  issues  around  which  the  next  Presi- 
lential  campaign  will  range,  it  is  certain  that  next  to 
llmerica's  international  relations,  questions  affecting  the 
Ife  and  labor  of  the  people  will  predominate.  He  addressed 
limself  to  the  subjects  of  prohibition,  farmers'  cooperation, 
lie  twelve-hour  day  in  industry,  immigration,  conservation 
jnd  development  of  natural  resources,  and  so  on.  He  repre- 
rnts  the  conservative  element  in  American  life,  and  it  is 
lor  that  reason  that  many  of  his  speeches  gain  significance, 
liowing  as  they  do  a  preoccupation  of  that  as  of  the  other 
jlements  with  the  concerns  of  the  common  people. 

Ir'HE  President's  speech  in  Spokane  introduced  the  new 
|1  conservation  policy  which,  in  general,  is  credited  to  Mr. 
Hoover  and,  according  to  rumors  in  Washington,  is  likely 
It  be  made  a  plank  of  importance  in  the  next  Republican 
Ijmpaign.  It  is  a  very  logical  application  of  the  newer  con- 
l:ption  of  thrift  as  effective  employment  of  all  resources 
lather  than  mere  saving.  The  truth  of  the  theory  is  ob- 
lious  when  non-use  actually  means  deterioration  or  a  mere 
Illeness  of  resources  that  could  be  employed  without  thereby 
lecoming  less  available  for  future  use — such,  for  instance, 
Is  water  power  or  arable  land.  But  its  application  to  the 
Ifhaustible  natural  resources,  such  as  minerals,  oil,  old 
Ijrests,  is  not  so  clear.  And  yet,  there  is  every  reason  to 
lelieve  that  a  gradual  development  of  the  use  even  of  this 
lrealth  does  not  exhaust  it,  but  brings  about  an  economic 
lalicy  towards  it  instead  of  a  purely  negative  policy  of  sav- 
lig.  For  instance,  non-use  of  large  areas  of  national  forests 
•ill  not  prevent  their  eventual  exhaustion  unless  there  is 
linstantly  applied  a  sound  policy  of  reafforestation;  a  grad- 
lal  exploitation  of  the  forests  under  a  rigid  national  control 
Icclusively  in  the  public  interest  will  unquestionably  give 
lie  necessary  stimulus  to  a  really  big  and  far-seeing  pro- 
tj'am  of  forest  building. 

I  Of  even  greater  promise  is  the  President's  evident  desire 
•>r  a  great  extension  of  the  operations  of  the  Reclamation 
lervice.  The  application  of  wasted  water  power  to  wasted 
l.nd  means  that  the  next  generation  will  be  able  to  utilize 
lie  of  the  greatest  of  America's  sources  of  wealth  without 
liminishing  it  for  subsequent  generations.  Of  course,  such 
I  policy,  as  the  President  apparently  does  not  quite  realize, 
I  in  contradiction  with  the  present  trend  of  the  American 
I  :ople  in  regard  to  immigration.  If  there  is,  as  many  people 
•:lieve,  need  to  hold  up  the  stream  of  newcomers  until  the 
•resent  population  has  become  more  integrated,  it  is  ob- 
Biously  uneconomical  to  prepare  vast  areas  of  arable  land 
Kiat  cannot  be  tilled  because  of  shortage  of  labor.  If,  on 
Pie  other  hand,  it  is  wasteful  to  keep  idle  America's  enormous 


possession  of  unused  land  and  unused  water  power,  it  must 
be  equally  wasteful  to  keep  unused — by  keeping  outside  the 
country — the  human  energy  that  would  transform  the  idle 
land  into  fertile  fields.  The  question  for  America  to  decide 
is  whether  it  prefers  to  let  its  vineyard  lie  idle  because  it  is 
afraid  to  admit  the  laborers  at  the  gate  who  clamor  for  work 
and  wages — in  the  hope  that  at  some  distant  future  the 
owner's  family  will  be  grown  large  enough  to  do  the  work 
itself — or  whether  the  laborers  are  to  be  hired  for  the 
owner's  profit  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 


/COMMENTING  upon  a  newspaper  story  to  the  effect 
V_>  that  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  had  decided 
to  start  the  complete  elimination  of  the  twelve-hour  shift 
within  six  weeks,  a  prominent  director  of  the  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute  is  quoted  as  saying:  "If  that  expression  is 
used,  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a  man  who  intended  to  go 
around  the  world,  making  the  start  next  Wednesday.  Evi- 
dently, he  couldn't  go  around  the  world  next  Wednesday. 
He  could  make  a  start  on  that  day,  however."  Accom- 
panying this  guarded  interview,  comes  the  assurance  that  the 
president  of  the  Steel  Corporation  is  calling  into  conference 
the  mill  foremen  from  plants  where  the  twelve-hour  shift  is 
in  force,  with  a  view  to  finding  practical  means  of  replacing 
the  two-shift  with  the  three-shift  system. 

The  greatest  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  find  the  necessary 
number  of  additional  men.  We  have  been  unremittingly 
told  that  the  twelve-hour  men  had  a  comparatively  easy  time 
of  it;  that  the  furnaces  they  serve  need  attention  only  once 
in  four  hours;  and  that  in  the  comfortable  intervals  they 
sit  about  playing  cards,  nibbling  sandwiches,  reading  the 
news  and  generally  enjoying  themselves.  It  is  significant, 
therefore,  that  the  Steel  Corporation  makes  its  promise  of 
reform  contingent  upon  its  ability  to  recruit  labor  from 
Mexico,  -the  Philippines,  and  the  Negro  belt  of  our  South. 
It  would  seem  that  native  Americans  are  not  over-anxious 
for  these  leisurely  jobs.  The  long  adherence  of  the  cor- 
poration to  the  twelve-hour  shift  and  its  persistent  hostility 
to  collective  bargaining  have  damaged  its  reputation  with 
American  workmen.  The  corporation  has  apparently  little 
difficulty  in  recruiting  labor  for  those  processes  that  neces- 
sitate fair  conditions  of  work.  Its  shortage  of  labor  is  caused 
precisely  by  the  undesirable  conditions  which  it  has  allowed 
to  continue  for  so  long. 

This  vicious  circle  is  obvious.  Mr.  Gompers.  speaking 
for  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  declines  to  take 
seriously  the  corporation's  announced  determination  to 
abolish  the  long  working  day.  He  makes  the  counter  an- 
nouncement that  the  federation  will  press  forward  its  plans 
for  the  organization  of  the  steel  industry.  He  believes  that 
the  twelve-hour  shift  will  be  abolished  only  when  the  men 
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have  won  recognition  as  a  union  and  are  in  a  position  to 
force  its  elimination. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  corporation  has  made  similar  prom- 
ises before,  in  tactful  deference  to  public  opinion.  But  in 
the  present  instance,  we  are  not  disposed  to  share  Mr. 
Gompers'  cynical  skepticism.  We  believe  that  while  the 
journey  around  the  world,  to  adopt  the  illustration  used 
by  the  director  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  will  not  of 
necessity  be  completed  in  a  day,  the  Steel  Corporation  will 
make  a  start  next  Wednesday — or  thereabouts. 

The  Survey  has  for  years  been  urging  this  course  upon 
the  steel  industry.  A  lucky  trend  in  immigration  or  race 
migration  within  the  United  States  may  for  a  time  overcome 
its  need  for  labor;  but  the  vicious  circle  will  not  be  broken 
permanently  until  the  industry  makes  a  practical  demonstra- 
tion, on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  carry  conviction,  of  its 
determination,  in  spite  of  difficulties  during  the  transition 
period,  to  compete  on  American  terms  for  American  labor. 


expulsions,  arrests  and  condemnations  of  officials  and  of  work- 
men who  had  no  other  fault  save  that  of  obeying  their 
legitimate  government,  has  alienated  from  France  the  sympathy 
of  her  friends  and  of  neutral  nations; 

We  ask  that  the  problem  of  reparations  be  submitted  to  an 
international  commission,  particularly  to  that  court  of  inter- 
national justice  at  the  Hague  created  by  the  Society  of  Nations, 
to  which  the  approaching  official  adhesion  of  the  United  States 
will  confer  an  authority  irresistible. 

In  this  connection  the  cooperation  of  labor  unions,  of  the 
press  and  of  the  voters  in  elections  was  forcibly  urged  al 
this  French  Congress. 


IN  spite  of  lessons  which  we  should  have  learned  during 
and  since  the  war,  we  are  still  apt  to  charge  against  a 
whole  people  the  sins  of  some  official  temporarily  in  power, 
when  we  should  remember  that  his  words  may  not  represent 
the  views  of  what  is  often  a  large  minority  or  even  a 
majority  of  his  countrymen.  "We  have  often  been  re- 
minded," writes  David  Starr  Jordan,  "that  there  are  and 
were  'two  Germanys.'  In  the  words  of  a  German  scholar 
in  1915,  'the  one  Germany  is  the  loud,  blatant  group  that 
for  the  time  has  control  of  affairs,  the  other  the  Germany 
you  will  find  when  you  speak  to  men  in  the  quiet  of  their 
homes.'  "  So,  the  president  of  Leland  Stanford  University 
reminds  us,  there  are  today  two  Frances,  the  one  which 
stakes  all  on  the  lawless  seizure  of  German  property  in  the 
Ruhr,  the  other  which  calls  for  law  and  justice  in  foreign 
relations  as  well  as  between  man  and  man  at  home.  The 
latter  view  was  expressed  at  the  National  Peace  Congress 
recently  held  in  Paris.  Certain  resolutions,  proposed  by 
Professor  Victor  Basch  of  the  Sorbonne,  were  unanimously 
adopted.  One  of  these  reads: 

Whereas,  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  considered  as  a 
desperate  means  to  which  France  has  recourse  to  oblige  Ger- 
many to  pay  her  obligations,  seems  contrary  at  the  same  time 
to  justice,  to  the  interests  and  the  good  name  of  France  and 
to  the  cause  of  world  peace; 

Whereas,  if,  in  fact,  France  has  incontestable  right  to  the 
reparation  of  the  damages  suffered  by  ten  of  her  most  flourish- 
ing departments,  the  sum  of  payments  imposed  on  Germany 
should  be  related  to  her  power  (to  pay)  ;  the  ruin  of  Ger- 
many's well  being  would  cause  the  greatest  prejudice  to  the 
well  being  of  France  and  of  the  world  and  the  problem,  being 
essentially  international,  should  be  studied  and  settled  by  an 
international  legal  organization; 

Whereas,  moreover,  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  being 
essentially  an  act  of  war,  has  excited  as  a  response  this  passive 
resistance  which,  in  spite  of  its  dangers,  is  an  evil  less  than  that 
of  actual  war;  has  strengthened  the  parties  of  reaction  and 
weakened  the  supporters  of  liberal  politics ;  and  may  if  pro- 
longed lead  Germany  to  some  irreparable  deed  of  rashness 
(coup  de  tete) — which  in, any  case  is  of  the  nature  to  carry 
the  hatred  against  France  to  such  a  point  of  exasperation  that 
the  preparation  of  a  war  of  revenge,  as  in  1813,  will  become 
the  holiest  duty  of  duties  of  the  German  citizen,  a  perspective 
that  the  low  birth-rate  of  France  renders  particularly  danger- 
ous for  ourselves; 

Whereas,  finally,  the  occupation  of  the  Ruhr,  and  above  all, 
the  way  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out,  with  thousands  of 


NOW  turn  to  Germany,  and  note  these  words  from  till 
sermon  of  a  well  known  Lutheran  preacher  in  Berlin 

I  have  read  in  the  last  days,  in  several  journals,  that  thi 
German  people  (even  as  Jesus)  were  crucified.  I  have  resentei 
this  expression  as  a  real  blasphemy.  The  Christ  was  crucifiei 
for  the  sins  of  man,  and  He  gave  his  life  to  carry  his  divim 
message  of  love.  But  the  German  people  are  suffering  fo 
their  own  sins.  They  can  save  themselves  only  by  repentin 
sincerely  and  looking  towards  the  cross  of  Christ. 

That  day  came  the  news  of  the  shooting  of  Germans  a 
Essen.  In  the  next  sermon  this  same  preacher  asked : 

What  shall  we  do  in  the  face  of  these  facts?  Shall  we  giv 
ourselves  over  to  the  excitement  of  human  wrath?  Shall  w 
grit  our  teeth  in  an  attitude  of  proud  bravado?  No,  m 
brothers,  such  an  attitude  is  sterile  and  hurtful  to  our  ow 
moral  progress. 

The  Swiss  visitor  who  reports  these  words  says  sanely 

The  day  when  all  Christians,  not  only  of  Germany  but  ( 
the  whole  world,  will  use  such  language,  on  that  day  we  sha 
approach  the  dream,  so  far  distant,  of  the  universal  fraternil 
of  Christians  of  all  countries. 

The  best  hope  of  Europe  in  1918,  and  the  one  hope  toda; 
adds  Dr.  Jordan, 

is  that  the  honest  democrats,  the  real  Christians  and  the  actu 
lovers  of  peace  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Rhine  may,  in  son 
way,  get  together,  laying  down  their  arms  and  referring  the 
difficulties  to  some  impartial  tribunal.  In  this  way,  and  pro 
ably  in  this  way  only,  can  either  republic  be  saved.  T! 
present  war  intensifies  the  danger  to  both  countries  from  n 
communism  and  from  the  black  reactions —  in  Germany  of  tl 
Ludendorfs  who  would  set  up  an  empire  of  the  Wittelsbach 
and  in  France  of  the  Daudets  who  would  revive  a  kingdo 
of  the  Bourbons.  And  between  the  two  freedom  could  have  I 
choke. 


A  A.  sorts  of  lovely  schemes  have  already  appeared  in  t 
office  set  up  in  New  York  to  award  Edward  W.  Bo 
generous  prize  of  $100,000  for  a  practicable  plan  by  wh: 
the    United    States    may   cooperate    with    other    nations 
achieve  and  preserve  world  peace.    If  the  donor's  object  v 
that  of  stimulating  new  thought  on  that  greatest  of  politi  ^ 
issues,    no   doubt  it   will    eventually    prove  successful — 
none  of  us  sneeze  at  a  compensation  for  thinking  that  v| 
make  it  unnecessary  ever  to  think  again  for  the  rest  of  el 
natural  lives.     But  in  the  meantime,  the  immediate  resl 
has   been  a  hasty  emptying  of  old  drawers  and  notebooks  J 
retyping  and  mailing  of  hundreds  of  high  school  and  deba' 
club   essays   perpetrated   since   the   middle   of    1914   on 
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iubject  of  perpetual  peace.  Here  the  snubbed  amateur 
.vriter  on  international  politics,  refused  by  every  editor  from 
:he  Atlantic  Monthly  to  the  Hicksville  Weekly  Courier, 
inds  his  revenge:  some  one  will  be  obliged  to  read  his 
.•ffusion.  But  here  also  the  serious  thinker  who  once  upon 
i  time  had  an  idea  on  this  subject  but  not  sense  or  ability 
enough  to  find  a  market  for  it  is  given  the  chance  to  have 
t  considered,  not  by  spoofing  friends  but  by  serious  critics 
sf  ideas.  And,  not  to  be  outdone  by  Mr.  Bok  in  public 
?pirit,  The  Survey  herewith  makes  a  free  gift  to  prospective 
:ompetitors  for  his  prize  of  a  choice  collection  of  constructive 
peace  programs  made  at  a  time  when  they  were  as  yet  rare 
and  precious.  They  will  be  found  in  the  issue  of  March 
5,  1915.  It  is  true,  some  of  the  specimens  do  look  a  bit 
dusty  and  worn ;  and  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  revive  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  we  inspected  and  discussed  them  at 
that  time.  But  for  all  that,  may  not  some  master  jeweller 
pick  out  the  gems  that  have  retained  their  lustre  and  recom- 
i»ine  them  in  a  new  setting?  At  any  rate,  here  is  a  genuine 
offer — and  no  strings  attached  to  it. 


'XT  OT  charity  but  justice,"  may  be  said  to  be  the  under- 
1  >  lying  motive  of  the  statement  of  general  principles 
published  by  the  recently  formed  American  Indian  Defense 
Association.  But  it  is  not  justice  in  any  futile,  abstract 
sense  for  which  this  influential  non-partisan,  non-sectarian 
organization  is  pleading;  for  already  its  statement  of 
principles  has  been  followed  up  by  a  program  embodying 
these  in  concrete  proposals  which  will  be  brought  before 
the  next  Congress  in  the  shape  of  bills  affecting  the  property, 
health,  cultural  institutions  and  personal  rights  of  all  Amer- 
ican Indians.  The  influence  of  the  California  group  of 
friends  of  Indians  may  perhaps  be  discerned  in  a  significant 
paragraph  on  education: 

It  is  the  belief  of  scientists  and  friends  of  the  Indians  that 
the  best  education  of  our  Indian  wards  would  be  achieved  by 
developing,  instead  of  suppressing,  their  group  loyalties  and 
communal  responsibilities.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  Indian 
should  not  be  educated  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  today.  It  is 
felt  that  transformation  in  habits  of  life  so  violent  as  to  under- 
mine the  basic  virtues  of  filial  respect  and  of  loyalty  to  old 
friends  and  to  destroy  the  family  bonds,  is  bad  education. 

An  industrial  organization  that  would  enable  the  Indians 
to  develop,  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of,  the  arts  and  crafts  in 
which  they  excel  is  next  advocated.  A  complete  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  health  service  is,  of  course,  imperative'.  And  i. 
may  be  added  here  that  the  account  of  health  conditions 
given  in  Mr.  Collier's  article  in  this  issue  is  conservative 
compared  with  the  accounts  given  by  many  other  recent 
observers.  A  just  system  of  land  tenure  is  fundamental ; 
tVie  association  holds  that  wherever  possible  Indian  property 
in  land  should  be  entailed : 

The  so-called  individuali/ation  policy  applied  to  land,  while 
beneficent  in  some  instances,  has  worked  havoc  among  thou- 
sands of  Indians,  and  as  an  absolute  policy  mechanically 
executed  has  been  discredited  by  experience. 

Leasing  evils  and  the  fraudulent  and  over- expensive  ad- 
ministration of  heir-ship  lands  call  for  rigid  attention. 

Extension  to  Indian  farmers  of  the  farm  bureau  move- 
ment and  help  needed  in  agricultural  organizations;  irriga- 
tion projects  in  compensation  for  water  rights  of  which  they 
have  been  unfairly  deprived ;  complete  religious  freedom, 
with  equal  opportunity  for  all  churches  to  make  converts 
without  coercive  methods ;  the  largest  possible  degree  of 
self-government,  including  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  legal 


counsel,  are  also  demanded.     On  the  question  of  guardian- 
ship, the  program  says: 

The  continued  maintenance  of  guardianship  by  the  United 
States  over  the  property  and  persons  of  the  Indians  is  neces- 
sary. But  it  does  not  follow  that  everything  done,  affecting 
Indians,  should  be  done  exclusively  by  one  bureau  of  the 
federal  government  clothed,  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
now  is,  with  arbitrary  powers.  All  resources  of  the  federal 
and  state  governments  and  of  welfare  agencies  should  be  used 
for  Indians  as  they  are  for  all  other  human  beings  in  the  nation. 

This  program,  with  slight  variations,  has  been  adopted 
also  by  Section  H  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  American  Anthropological 
Association,  the  Eastern  Association  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
the  Santa  Barbara  Association  on  Indian  Affairs.  Several 
state  branches  of  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  program.  In  the  framing 
of  it,  the  chairman  and  research  agent  of  the  Indian  Welfare 
Committee  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
have  taken  part  together  with  Dr.  Herbert  Spinden  of  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  a  group  of 
lawyers  of  national  reputation.  The  National  Health 
Council  at  its  May  meeting  authorized  its  business  com- 
mittee to  proceed  with  arrangements  for  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation of  Indian  health  matters.  The  American  Red  Cross 
also  is  engaged  in  a  survey  of  Indian  health  conditions,  more 
especially  as  regards  child  care ;  a  part  of  this  study,  for  the 
Southwest,  is  completed,  and  a  report  is  expected  to  be 
issued  at  an  early  date.  With  Secretary  Work's  return  from 
Alaska,  it  is  expected  that  his  Advisory  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  on  Indian  Affairs  will  begin  active  operations  to 
prepare  a  legislative  program.  Thus  many  and  diverse  forces 
throughout  the  country  are  being  gathered  for  a  supreme 
effort  in  the  next  Congress  to  undo  an  ancient  wrong. 


RADUALLY  the  growing  movement  for  the  protec- 
tion  of  American  morals  is  turning  from  the  most 
disputed  and  least  justifiable  forms  of  censorship  to  the  real 
danger  points,  so  far  as  the  larger  number,  and  especially 
the  young,  are  concerned.  It  has  long  been  pointed  out  that 
there  was  something  irrational  in  the  suppression  of  books 
ivhich  only  very  few  people  could  afford  to  buy  anyhow  and 
of  plays  which  only  a  few  thousand  in  our  great  cities  at 
tnost  were  able  to  see,  when  practically  in  every  city  and 
town  obscenity  is  stalking  in  broad  daylight. 

The  appointment  of  an  arbiter  of  the  outdoor  show 
world  by  the  Showmen's  Legislative  Committee,  with 
powers  similar  to  thore  exercised  by  Will  Hays  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  motion  picture,  reinforces  legislation  where  it 
decidedly  needed  strengthening  by  an  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  producers  themselves.  In  many  states,  the 
traveling  carnival  and  the  fair  have  been  more  or  less 
cleansed  of  the  most  objectionable  features,  so  far  as  induce- 
ment to  sexual  immorality  is  concerned.  Still  it  is  possible 
here  and  there  to  come  across  shows  "for  men  only"  or 
dances  luridly  advertised  with  big  posters  that  certainly  are 
indefensible.  In  addition,  practically  all  carnivals  have 
gambling  devices,  fake  and  genuine,  which,  as  John  J.  Birch 
described  them  in  The  Survey  for  August  15,  1922,  are 
fraudulent  and  demoralizing — even  when  the  show  is 
ostensibly  in  aid  of  some  local  philanthropy.  Thomas  J. 
Johnson,  a  Chicago  lawyer  who  has  been  appointed  to  this 
new  censorship,  will  watch  not  only  over  the  sort  of  shows 
mentioned  but  also  over  other  objectionable  features,  from 
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the  point  of  view  of  morals,  that  spring  up  every  now  and 
then  in  carnivals,  circuses,  amusement  parks  and  fairs.  He 
proposes  to  exercise  this  power  chiefly  by  cooperation  with 
mayors  and  the  heads  of  police  departments. 

What  next?  When  are  the  picture  postcard  and 
souvenir  shop  interests  going  to  appoint  their  arbiter?  There 
will  be  plenty  for  him  to  do. 


FOUR  HUNDRED  Pullman  cars,  drawn  up  in  the 
railroad  yards  of  the  national  capital  during  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Shriners,  provided  bed  and  board  for  the 
overflow  which  hotels  and  private  houses  could  not  take  care 
of.  Here  was  a  large-scale  demonstration  of  a  need,  shown 
to  exist  on  similar  occasions  elsewhere,  for  a  new  form  of 
accommodation.  Every  year  the  size  of  national  conventions 
of  one  kind  or  another  increases.  The  result  is  that  conven- 
tion cities  are  often  chosen  for  the  size  of  available  hotels 
rather  than  for  other  advantages.  Just  as  it  has  become 
necessary  to  construct  automobile  camps  to  take  care  of 
transient  guests,  cities  might  deliberately  develop  railroad 
parks  for  the  parking  of  Pullman  cars  in  ideal  surroundings, 
with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  ordinary  traffic.  Thus 
a  much  larger  variety  of  American  places  of  beauty,  historical 
significance  or  other  attractions  would  become  available  for 
convention  purposes.  With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  con- 
vention habit,  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  more  enterprising 
railroad  companies  will  develop  a  new  type  of  car  especially 
designed  to  meet  this  need,  or  car-extensions  that  could  be 
erected  temporarily  to  make  more  comfortable  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  existing  type  of  Pullman  car. 


A  PPARENTLY  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly  will 
/~\  have  a  hard  time  next  September,  when  it  is  scheduled 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  slave  traffic  in  Africa,  to  get  enough 
reliable  facts  on  which  to  base  a  policy.  There  seems  to  be 
no  question  that  the  main  source  of  this  traffic  is  in  Abyssinia 
which,  except  for  the  duration  of  Menelik's  reign,  has  never 
had  a  central  government  that  really  could  impose  its  rule 
on  the  fourteen  or  so  different  provinces  and  their  chiefs. 
William  Thompson,  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Southern 
Workman  describes  Abyssinia  as  though  it  were  a  great 
Christian  nation,  "dotted  with  churches,  monasteries  and 
convents."  Major  Darley,  until  recently  British  frontier 
agent  in  southern  Abyssinia,  gives  a  very  different  picture. 
With  Menelik's  death,  in  1912,  he  says  in  an  interview  with 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  territories  that  had  been 
elaborately  terraced,  irrigated  and  cultivated  have  become 
overgrown,  the  springs  silted  up,  the  industrious  populations 
gone.  Asked  concerning  the  truth  of  a  report  that  a  convoy 
of  ten  thousand  slaves  had  been  seen,  he  said : 

I  can  only  tell  you  what  I  have  seen  myself,  and  that  is  that 
a  column  of  slaves  took  four  days  to  pass  the  spot  where  I  was 
camped.  The  men  were  chained  together  and  the  women  and 
children  followed  as  best  they  could,  or  fell  out.  Those  who 
fell  out  were  speared  and  left. 

While  there  seems  to  be  agreement  on  the  source  of  this 
traffic,  there  is  little  definite  knowledge  as  to  its  destination. 
If  ten  thousand  slaves  or  even  half  that  number  have  passed 
a  given  point,  there  must  be  somewhere  a  large  market.  Both 
the  French  and  the  British  governments  seem  to  believe  that 


there  is  an  outlet  for  this  North-African  slave  trade  alonj 
the  east  coast — no  one  knows  how  far  down — but  from  ; 
comparison  of  different  accounts  it  seems  more  likely  thai 
the  greater  market  is  within  Abyssinia  itself.  An  article  ir 
the  Westminster  Gazette,  a  year  ago,  stated  that  in  th< 
capital  city  of  that  country,  Addis  Abeba,  "there  are  mor< 
slaves  than  freemen" ;  that  there  were  slaves  within  the 
British  legation  itself,  owned  by  servants  who  would  not  tak< 
service  unless  permitted  to  bring  their  chattels  with  them. 
But  a  purely  local  treatment  of  the  problem  by  pressure  or 
the  part  of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  Major  Darley  pro- 
poses— he  suggests  the  appointment  of  a  "commissioner  foi 
slavery"  to  reside  in  Addis  Abeba,  with  fifty  white  assist- 
ants, also  appointed  by  the  League,  to  be  stationed  in  othei 
parts  of  the  country — is  inadequate  for  two  reasons.  First, 
it  would  be  easy  for  the  Abyssinians  to  prove  that  a  slave 
traffic  is  carried  on  in  other  parts  of  the  African  continent 
and  along  the  coast  of  Arabia,  sometimes  on  British  and 
French  territory,  which  the  great  powers  themselves  have 
been  unable  to  suppress,  and  that  they  might  clean  up  in 
their  own  colonies  before  playing  the  part  of  humanitarians 
elsewhere.  Second,  as  Major  Darley  shows,  the  whole 
social  system  of  Abyssinia  is  based  on  the  institution  of 
slavery.  If  that  system  is  broken  down,  it  would  be  neces- 
"sary  for  the  European  powers  to  construct  another;  and 
they  seem  to  have  no  concrete  program  in  that  connection. 

/CERTAINLY,  whatever  line  the  League  may  decide  to 
\<-S  pursue,  it  is  clear  from  the  experience  of  the  last  two 
decades  that  merely  to  chase  the  slave  trader  from  one  port 
to  another  is  not  going  to  do  much  good.  In  Morocco,  in 
French  Somaliland,  in  Portuguese  East  Africa,  in  Mada- 
gascar, in  Nigeria  and  in  the  Sudan,  slave  traders,  accord- 
ing to  published  reports,  have  been  able  within  the  last  few 
years  to  defy  the  policing  of  the  European  powers.  There 
still  are  traces  of  this  traffic  in  Arabia,  and  the  British  navy 
is  endeavoring  to  suppress  it  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf.  And  one  reason  for  the  failure  of 
these  many  efforts  undoubtedly  is  that  the  intelligent  African 
or  Arab  slave  trader  cannot  be  convinced  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  humanitarian  impulse  of  those  who  harrass  him,  so 
long  as  labor  conditions  under  their  immediate  control  re- 
semble slavery  so  closely  that  they  might  easily  be  mistaken 
for  it.  Compulsory  labor  for  the  government  is  enforced 
in  practically  all  African  colonies;  and  only  a  few  years  ago 
Lord  Milner  defended  it  in  Parliament  as  well  as  the 
pressure  put  upon  natives  to  work  on  plantations  for  white 
employers.  As  John  H.  Harris,  the  champion  of  African 
aborigines,  wrote  in  the  Contemporary  not  long  ago: 

The  dividing  line  between  forced  labor  and  slavery  is  a  very 
fine  one,  and  in  most  colonial  territories  compulsory  labor  rests 
upon  some  form  of  domestic  slavery. 

And  in  another  article  he  gives  at  least  the  direction  in- 
which  the  conquest  of  this  age-old  evil  must  be  sought : 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  administration  to  eschew  "forced 
labor"  and  slavery  in  any  and  every  guise  in  which  it  may  be 
presented,  and  with  this,  to  encourage  the  indigenous  producers 
by  means  of  secure  land  tenure,  education  and  instruction  in 
agricultural  science,  to  an  ever  increasing  volume  and  quality 
of  raw  material.  Properly  led,  the  African  tribes  will  attain! 
to  any  height;  driven  into  serfdom,  the  race  will  either  win! 
freedom  or  perish. 

The  question  for  the  League  of  Nations,  so  far  asl 
Abyssinia  is  concerned,  will  be:  Shall  methods  of  policing 
be  applied  that  have  failed  everywhere  else  in  Africa?  Or| 
will  the  powers  give  substantial  aid  to  the  Abyssinians  to 
carry  through  large  economic,  political,  educational  and; 
social  reforms  in  line  with  the  suggestions  of  Mr.  Harris 
and  those  of  other  enlightened  students  of  the  problem  ? 
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op,  on  the  railroad  .or  in  road  or  building  construction, 
rattering  jobs   of   other   kinds   and   manufacturing   plants 

some  of  the  towns  absorb  some  men,  but  the  majority 
ive  to  depend  upon  the  occupations  mentioned.  In  the 
inter,  the  woods  or  migration  to  a  warmer  climate  is 
eir  principal  recourse.  The  more  energetic,  capable  and 
:rsistent  youths  either  go  to  the  cities,  become  farmers  or 
tablish  themselves  in  some  of  the  local  industries. 
Many  start  out  well  and  promise  to  achieve  an  established 
•elihood  but  are  unable  to  set  their  anchors  anywhere. 
he  Wisconsin  man  whose  story  is  told  in  one  of  the  accom- 
nying  boxes  has  made  a  game  but  losing  fight  for  nearly 
irty  years  and  is  typical  of  these.  Some  men  fight  adversity 
:sperately  and  rise  out  of  the  migratory  labor  class  again 
d  again.  Others  quit  when  they  suffer  the  first  hard  blow, 
here  are  many  of  these  among  the  migratory  laborers. 
The  causes  which  have  made  individuals  become  "the 
waters"  of  our  industrial  society  appear  from  the  men's 
e  stories  to  be  most  varied.  Our  extractive,  transportation, 
.d  construction  industries  have,  of  course,  called  for  great 
imbers  of  foot-loose,  migrating  workmen.  There  has  been 
large  though  highly  uncertain  market  for  the  migrant 
oorer's  services.  The  economic  demand,  however,  does  not 
lly  explain  why  the  particular  types  of  individuals  and  the 
rticular  individuals  are  found  among  the  migrants. 
Some  seem  to  have  answered  "the  call  of  the  road."  Their 
venturous  natures  or  restless  curiosity  created  a  wander- 
st.  Many  of  the  migratory  laborers  interviewed  came  from 
ry  poor  homes.  They  lack  proper  home  training,  proper 
ucation  and  occupational  training.  They  are  now  creatures 
circumstance  largely  because  they  were  never  taught  how 

be  anything  else.  Neither  proper  preparation  for  life 
r  proper  guidance  and  assistance  was  available  to  them. 
rong  men  can  achieve  success  in  spite  of  obstacles;  those 
mediocre  ability  or  less  need  training  and  guidance.  Many 

these  men  are  in  the  lower  levels  of  intelligence.  They 
rticularly  needed  proper  education  and  vocational  guidance. 
ley  need  occupational  guidance  today.  The  work  upon 
hich  they  depend  for  subsistence  can  afford  steadier  employ- 
ent  than  it  does.  Much  of  the  time  which  they  now  waste 
ring  from  locality  to  locality  and  industry  to  industry  in 
arch  of  employment  can  be  saved  by  more  intelligent 


Demoralized  by  Unemployment 

How  a  Norwegian's  work  habits  became  disintegrated 

HE  came  to  America  when  he  was  twenty-two,  having 
already  worked  on  farms  in  Norway  for  four  years 
and  been  to  an  agricultural  school.  In  America  he  got 
work  as  a  rough  carpenter  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  where 
his  sister  lived.  At  the  end  of  ten  months  he  was  "laid 
off"  and  went  to  work  on  a  South  Dakota  farm.  The 
farmer  let  him  go  after  eight  months  because  winter  was 
approaching.  He  did  the  chores  on  another  farm  all 
winter  for  his  board  and  room.  Then  he  went  to  Helena 
and  worked  for  eleven  months  on  three  different  carpenter 
jobs.  From  this  time  on  his  jobs  were  of  shorter  dura- 
tion: three  weeks  at  Big  Timbers,  Montana,  working  on 
a  flume;  a  month  on  a  farm;  three  months  farming 
around  Brown's  Valley,  Minnesota,  where  I  sent  him 
from  our  office  in  Minneapolis;  two  months  firing  on  a 
boat  out  of  Duluth,  one  and  one-half  months  on  a  boat, 
a  month  in  a  factory  at  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  and  then 
the  wheat  harvest.  He  was  only  twenty-six  when  this 
history  was  obtained.  What  will  his  habits  be  when  he 
is  fifty? 


administration  of  public  employment  offices.  It  is  entirely 
feasible  for  such  offices  to  work  out  definite  employment 
cycles  for  a  large  number  of  the  migrants  that  will  give  them 
steadier  work  and  make  them  feel  that  they  are  a  part  of 
society  instead  of  footballs  of  fate. 

^  It  is  frequently  said  that  they  don't  want  steady  work. 
The  statement,  unfortunately,  is  true  of  many.  It  is  by 
no  means  true  of  all.  A  number  of  different  investigators 
who  have  lived  the  life  of  the  seasonal  laborer  for  a  period 
have  found  that,  regardless  of  their  desires,  they  could  not 
get  steady  employment.  A  careful  examination  of  the  life 
histories  of  any  group  of  migratory  laborers  will  reveal  that 
in  most  cases  they  worked  more  steadily  when  they  were 
young  than  they  do  now.  Regularity  and  irregularity  of 
working  are  largely  habits,  and  habits  are  products  of  ex- 
perience. 

It  is  impossible,  in  my  judgment,  for  the  average  man  to 
work  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  seasonal  laborer  without 
having  his  ability  and  his  desire  to  work  steadily  disintegrate. 
This  effect  of  seasonal  occupations  could  be  mitigated,  how- 
ever, if  a  serious  effort  to  that  end  were  made  by  a  well 
developed  public  employment  service.  Decasualization  policies 
have  been  successfully  developed  for  longshoremen  at  some 
port.  Decasualization  policies  can  be  worked  out  in  the 
middle  and  far-west  sections  of  the  United  States  and  greatly 
reduce  the  evils  of  the  present  situation.  Of  course,  the  first 
necessity  is  a  more  comprehensive  system  of  employment 
offices  and  the  development  of  a  research  division  in  them 
to  work  out  such  problems. 

There  are  many  types  of  difficulties  to  overcome.  The 
habits  of  the  seasonal  laborers  themselves  are  fixed.  So  are 
those  of  their  employers.  Each  group  has  a  definite  set  of 
attitudes  toward  the  other.  The  area  over  which  they 
migrate  extends  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  from 
Texas  through  Alberta.  Within  that  general  area  are  many 
subordinate  areas  with  rather  distinct  characteristics  but  with 
labor  demands  that  overlap  in  various  ways.  There  is  the 
mining  area  just  east  of  the  Rockies,  extending  from  Montana 
southward,  with  Montana,  Colorado  and  Nevada  the  main 
centers  of  three  distinct  sub-districts.  There  is  the  "South- 
west" stretching  from  Texas  across  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico, 
Wyoming,  and  Arizona.  There  are  the  winter  wheat  and 
the  spring  wheat  areas,  the  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri  corn  belt,  and  the  upper  Mississippi  lumbering 
region.  The  seasons  in  the  industries  of  these  several  sections 
overlap.  They  are  affected  differently  by  prosperity  and 
depression.  Particular  districts  suffer  at  times  from  climatic, 
political  or  other  disturbances.  The  problems  that  must  be 
solved,  have  to  be  solved  continually.  They  are  dynamic 
problems,  ever  changing,  ever  taking  new  forms.  But  they 
are  not  beyond  control. 

The  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  is  the  only  labor 
organization  that  has  attempted  to  organize  the  migratory 
harvest  hands.  Their  agricultural  union  No.  400  (now 
No.  no)  was  chartered  on  April  21,  1915,  and  opened  its 
initial  drive  for  members  in  the  Kansas  and  Oklahoma 
harvest  of  that  year.  The  organizers  worked  tirelessly 
throughout  the  harvest,  working  northward  through  Neb- 
raska and  South  Dakota  into  Montana,  North  Dakota  and 
Canada.  A  large  number  of  recruits  were  obtained  during 
*9I5,  1916,  and  1917  but  the  majority  did  not  maintain 
their  membership  steadily.  During  the  war  the  government 
crushed  the  organization  work,  and  since  the  war  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma  have  suppressed  the  I.  W.  W.'s  with  a  strong 
hand.  The  Dakotas  have  been  more  lenient.  I.  W.  W. 
headquarters  have  been  maintained  at  Fargo,  North  Dakota, 
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HARVESTERS  AND  HOBOES 


The  staff  which  conducted  the  investigation  of  harvest  labor  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  on  "which  Mr.  Lescohier's  articles  are 
based.  Left  to  right:  Grant  Brown,  of  Illinois ;  Joseph  Dennison, 
of  Iowa ;  Dan  D.  Lescohier,  of  Wisconsin;  William  Hayes,  of  South 
Carolina ;  Mary  Ferguson,  of  Wisconsin ;  Frank  Fetter,  of  Neie  Jersey 

which  have  directed  their  work  throughout  the  Northwest. 

The  tactics  of  the  "wobblies"  are  dictated  by  their  revolu- 
tionary socialist  philosophy.  The  organization  is  primarily 
interested  in  the  overthrow  of  capitalism.  The  most  effect- 
ive weapon  to  that  end,  in  their  opinion,  is  the  destruction 
of  profits.  Consequently  their  leaders  concentrate  their 
attention  upon  increasing  employers'  costs  of  production. 
They  urge  the  workers  to  demand  higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours.  They  encourage  the  restriction  of  output,  refusal 
of  employment,  and  labor  turnover.  The  organization  takes 
a  position  on  the  matter  of  labor  contracts  that  is  exactly 
opposite  to  that  of  trade  unionism.  The  trade  unions 
want  agreements  that  will  bind  employers  to  specified  work- 
ing conditions  for  a  period  of  time.  The  I.  W.  W.'s  oppose 
labor  contracts.  They  argue  that  labor  should  hire  out 
for  only  a  day  at  a  time  and  should  make  verbal  agreements 
so  that  they  will  be  free  to  wrest  better  terms  from  their 
employers  at  every  favorable  opportunity.  "Agreements 
with  employers  should  be  kept  only  so  long  as  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  laborers  to  keep  them." 

During  the  Dakota  harvest,  I.  W.  W.  organizers  swarm 
in  most  of  the  labor  distributing  centers.  Their  first  con- 
centration point  is  Aberdeen,  South  Dakota,  through  which 
the  men  who  come  up  from  the  southern  harvest  pass  on 
their  way  to  North  Dakota.  It  is  in  the  center  of  the 
South  Dakota  wheat  and  the  southern  base  for  the  North 
Dakota  harvest.  Hundreds  of  I.  W.  W.'s  pour  into  Aber- 
deen each  year  to  get  control  of  the  harvest  situation  in 
that  area  and  to  recruit  members  among  the  harvesters 
passing  through.  The  next  concentration  point  is  Oakes, 
North  Dakota,  a  village  junction  where  the  harvesters  trans- 
fer from  the  Northwestern  line  to  the  Northern  Pacific. 
Fargo  and  fifteen  or  twenty  other  railroad  centers  in  North 
Dakota  experience  the  I.  W.  W.  invasion  as  the  harvest 
develops.  In  all  these  towns  the  "wobblies"  circulate  among 
the  harvesters  soliciting  memberships  and  urging  the  men 
to  hold  out  for  higher  wages.  No  matter  what  wage  the 
farmers  offer,  the  I.  W.  W.'s  insist  that  the  men  should 
receive  more.  If  the  farmers  concede  their  demands  they 
immediately  make  new  ones.  Their  object  is  not  the  secur- 
ing of  high  wages  for  themselves  as  much  as  it  is  the  raising 
of  labor  costs.  Of  course  the  rank  and  file  of  the  member- 
ship, who  do  not  understand  the  philosophies  of  the  or- 
ganization very  well  and  would  join  any  organization  that 
promised  them  economic  betterment,  are  interested  in  the 
wages  as  such.  But  the  conduct  of  the  rank  and  file  is 
controlled  by  the  leaders  who  are  primarily  interested  in 
the  social  revolution. 


The  I.  W.  W.'s  cause  large  numbers  of  men  to  refuq 
employment.  Harvest  towns  are  frequently  swarming  wit 
men  when  nearby  farms  are  losing  part  of  their  crops  f< 
lack  of  men.  Farmers  and  townspeople  are  embittered  1 
seeing  two  or  three  hundred  men  on  the  streets  every  da 
none  of  whom  will  accept  work.  These  men  also  stimula 
labor  turnover  in  harvest  crews.  Typically,  one  or  two 
W.  W.'s  will  hire  out  to  a  farmer  who  comes  to  Farg 
Carrington,  Lakota,  or  some  other  town  looking  for  me 
They  accept  the  wages  that  he  offers,  go  out  to  the  far: 
and  go  to  work,  and  then  in  the  evening  urge  the  ere 
already  on  the  farm  to  demand  higher  wages  or  strik 
Much  annoyance  is  caused  the  farmers,  who  lose  a  goc 
many  crews  each  year  in  this  way. 

The  various  communities  have  developed  considerab 
different  methods  of  dealing  with  the  I.  W.  W.'s.  ] 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  the  organizers  are  ruthlessly  jaih 
under  the  anti-syndicalism  laws  or  as  vagrants.  Even 
final  conviction  does  not  eventuate,  the  police  are  ab 
to  keep  them  locked  up  until  the  harvest  is  finished.  ] 
Aberdeen  the  police,  assisted  by  special  deputies,  keep  tl 
harvest  army  on  the  move.  They  endeavor  to  prevent  ii 
dividuals  from  remaining  in  Aberdeen  more  than  a  day  i 
two.  Sometimes  they  do  not  permit  them  to  remain  in  tow 
at  all,  especially  men  who  come  in  on  freights.  At  Oak 
the  policy  of  the  village  authorities  has  been  to  tolera 
the  presence  of  idle  harvesters  in  town  if  they  strictly  obi 
the  law  and  do  not  interfere  with  men  who  are  willit 
to  go  to  work.  At  Jamestown  and  Casselton  they  mal 
war  upon  the  I.  W.  W.'s.  At  Jamestown  the  police  arre 
and  drive  out  of  town  men  found  organizing  on  the  street 
Two  of  the  writer's  assistants  were  arrested  at  Jamestow 
as  I.  W.  W.  organizers  because  they  were  observed  ci 
dilating  among  the  harvest  hands  and  talking  to  thei 
A  considerable  number  of  men  loiter  upon  the  Jamestov 
streets,  however,  and  interference  by  the  police  is  inte 
mittent  rather  than  continuous.  At  Casselton  the  police  ha 
lists  of  farmers  who  need  men,  and  if  a  harvest 
is  idling  on  the  streets  of  the  village  he  is  offered 
job  on  one  of  these  farms  by  the  police.  Men  who  w 
not  accept  the  jobs  offered  are  advised  to  get  out  of  tov 
on  the  next  train.  If  they  do  not  accept  the  advice,  thi 
are  liable  to  be  arrested  as  vagrants.  The  police  meet  t 
freights  coming  into  town  and  will  not  permit  men 
leave  them  at  Casselton  unless  they  are  willing  to  acce 
work  at  the  wages  offered  by  the  farmers.  Incidental! 
and  not  accidentally,  wages  on  the  jobs  offered  by  the  poli 
are  lower  than  those  paid  by  some  of  the  farmers  in  t 
Casselton  area.  To  an  outsider,  the  anti-I.  W.  W.  cai 
paign  at  Casselton  seems  to  be  directed  at  the  wage  sc. 
rather  than  at  the  I.  W.  W.  organization. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  first  organized  effort  on 
part  of  the  migratory  laborers  to  better  their  cond 
should  have  fallen  into  the  control  of  an  organizatii 
that  is  more  interested  in  socialism  than  in  the  welfsj 
of  the  migratory  laborer.  Certainly  no  body  of  Americ 
laborers  need  organization  and  effective  leadership  mo 
than  the  seasonal  laborers.  The  constructive  improveme 
of  their  economic  status  is  not  being  achieved  by  the  ] 
dustrial  Workers  of  the  World  because  the  organizatioij 
chief  interest  is  in  future  revolution  rather  than  prese 
amelioration.* 


*  The    material    for    the   two    articles    on    the    wheat   harvest    here   conchi' 

was  gathered  by  the  author  while  conducting  an  investigation   for  t!>e  Un. 

States    Department   of   Agriculture.     Three   bulletins   are   being    published 

that  department  which   will  give  a  complete  statement  of  the  facts  gather 

Harvest   Labor    Problems    in   the  Wheat    Belt 

Sources   of    Supply    and    Conditions    of    Employment   of    Harvest    La 

in   the   Wheat    Belt 

Conditions  Affecting  the  Demand  for  Harvest  Labor  in   the  \Vheat  I 

They   can   be  obtained,   when   published,   from  the   Bureau    of    A.gricuH 

Kconmriies.  t*.   S.    Department  of  Agriculture,   Washington,  D.   C. 


NEXT  WINTER'S  COAL 

(Continued  from  page  479) 

up   since   the   report  of   the   Roosevelt   commission   of 
12-03   became   the  charter  of  the   industry. 
To  appreciate  the  force  of  these  eight  recommendations, 
5  convenient  to  have  in  mind  the  main  provisions  of  that 
rter.     It  provides  that  any  difficulty  or  disagreement  aris- 

under  the  award,  either  as  to  interpretation  or  applica- 
i,  which  cannot  be  settled  by  the  superintendent  or  man- 
r  and  the  miner  or  miners  directly  interested,  shall  be 

rred  to  a  permanent  board  of  conciliation  of  six  members, 

representative  of  the  operators  and  one  of  the  miners 
tn  each  of  the  three  anthracite  districts.  If  the  concilia- 
board  is  unable  to  decide  any  question  submitted, 
*al  must  be  taken  to  an  umpire,  appointed  on  request  of 

conciliation  board  by  one  of  the  circuit  judges  of  the 
•d  judicial  circuit  of  the  United  States.  Although  the 
jsevelt  commission  explicitly  refused  to  recognize  the 
on  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  as  a  party 
the  agreement,  the  miners  have  always  been  represented 
the  three  district  presidents,  members  of  and  elected  under 

constitution  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  and  griev- 
es throughout  the  anthracite  field  have  always  been 
It  with  through  regularly  designated  agents  of  the  union. 
e  Wilson  Commission  of  1920  approved  the  request  of 

United  Mine  Workers  for  recognition  as  party  to  the 
cement,  but  retained  the  ruling  of  the  Roosevelt  Com- 
sion  providing  for  the  non-union  miners  right  to 
teal  to  the  conciliation  board  independently  of  the 
on.  In  the  current  negotiations  the  United  Mine 
jrkers  are  demanding  recognition  of  the  union  as  the 
lusive  agency  for  the  handling  of  all  grievances  under  the 
tract. 

Against  this  background,   the  commission   makes   the   re- 
nmendations  listed  in  the  box  on  page  479. 
mportant   as   these   recommendations   are   in    themselves, 

conception  which  permeates  them  is  more  important 
I.  In  them,  the  commission  recognizes  the  collective 
cement  between  the  operators  and  the  union  as  the  con- 
ution  of  the  industry,  and  the  machinery  set  up  by  that 
stitution  as  the  government  of  the  industry.  If  the 
eluding  recommendation  involving  the  President  of  the 
ited  States  should  be  adopted  and  put  into  operation, 
vould  in  effect  constitute  official  recognition  of  this  in- 
trial  government  as  a  branch  of  the  national  government 
far  as  the  anthracite  industry  is  concerned.  This,  though 
vhere  explicitly  stated,  expresses  the  philosophy  under- 
ig  the  commission's  entire  report. 

Phe  seventh  recommendation  is  also  extremely  timely  and 
iresting.  The  establishment  of  a  scientific  research 
anization  for  the  specified  purposes  within  the  industry 
uld  go  far  to  modernize  its  government  and  would 
jhten  its  prestige  with  the  public.  It  would  be  a  great 
'fi  to  the  nation  if  organizations  of  this  type  were  estab- 
ed  not  only  in  all  major  industries,  but  also  as  permanent 
uncts  of  the  state,  municipal  and  federal  governments, 
itics  might  lose  its  invidious  connotation  if  it  approached 
blems  of  public  policy  and  administration  under  the 

•  dance  of   scientific   research. 

1 1  is  to  be  regretted  that  since  the  commission  ventured 
fcjstep  beyond  the  bounds  of  its  authority  as  defined  in  the 
•',  it  did  not  concern  itself  with  a  number  of  the  issues 

•  :ontroversy  between  the  miners  and  operators  which  may 
Pceivably  lead  to  a  strike  next  September.     For  instance, 
t  miners  contend  that  since  the  support  of  the  conciliation 

(I  other  administrative  machinery  places  a  great  burden 
B  expense  upon  the  union,  and  since  all  workers  in  and 
»'ut  the  mines  share  in  the  advantages  of  this  machinery, 
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Corner  Fourth  Avenue  and  Union  Square 
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April  14,  1923,  total  resources     $747,148.22 
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Deposits  by  Mail  Promptly  Attended  To 

We  transmit  dollars  by  mail  or  cable  to  Soviet  Russia 
and  all  other  countries,  sell  steamship  tickets,  issue 
drafts  and  letters  of  credit  to  Russia  as  well  as 
other  countries. 

We  accept  time  deposit  accounts  on  which  we  pay 
4%,  commercial  checking  accounts,  make  loans  and 
discounts  and  offer  general  banking  facilities. 

RAYMOND   L.  REDHEFFER,   President 
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OPEN    YOUR    ACCOUNT    TODAY 


BANKING  HOURS: 


Mondays,  9-8.    Saturdays,  9-5.     Other  Days,  9-6. 


r_/4RE  you  going  to  exhibit  at  the  County  Fair?  Would 
you  like  to  have  help  with  your  plan?  Tell  us  what  you 
would  like  to  do,  send  some  of  your  literature  and  advice 
on  plans  with  practical  suggestions  may  be  had  from 

STUDIO   OF  STELLA  BOOTHE 
131  East  19th  Street  New  Yvrk  City 


Hospitals 


and 


Institutions 


in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 

OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT.  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


SPEAKERS: 


We  assist  in  preparing  special  articles,  papen,  speeches, 
debates.  Expert,  scholarly  service.  AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 
BUREAU.  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Copies  of  THE  SURVEY  for  August 
15,  October  1,  October  IS,  1922. 
January  1  and  15,  1923,  February 
15,  April  15,  May  15  and  June 
15,  1923.  Subscribers  who  do  not 
bind  their  copies  will  confer  a  real  favor  by  returning  them  for  the 
use  of  libraries  and  others  who  maintain  a  file  for  public  use.  Please 
mail  to  THE  SURVEY,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Professional  Training 

in 

Children's   Work  Community  Organization 
Family  Welfare  Court  Work 

Medical   Social   Service  Industrial  Relations 

Psychiatric  Social  Work  Extension  Education 

Immigration  Problems 

Given  at  the 

School  of  Social  Work 

Simmons  College 
18  Somerset  Street,  Boston  14,  Macs. 

1923-24 

Exceptional  opportunities 

for 
practice  work 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  COURSES 

Courses  offered  to  qualified  graduate  nurses  in  General  Public 
Health  Nursing,  School  Hygiene,  Tuberculosis  Nursing,  and  Child 
Welfare  Work 

at 
Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy — conducted  by — 

The   University  of   Missouri. 

For  information   write   the   Director,   Public  Health    Nursing 
2338   South   Broadway  St.   Louis,   Mo. 


Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

Training   for   leadership   in    Recreation.     One    and    two 

year  course. 
Special  course  in   Dramatics.     Summer  Courses. 

Write  for   circular 
800  S.   Halsted  St.  (Hull   House)  Chicago 


The  Allen  School-Social  Science 

Correspondence  courses  for  social  workers  in  sociology,  poor 
relief,  child  welfare,  rural  social  work,  industrial  relations, 
immigration,  community  service,  criminology,  psychology 
and  history.  Diploma  for  two  years  course.  Credit  toward 
bachelor's  degree.  Students  begin  any  time. 
Write  for  catalogue  io 

Henry   M.   Allen,   A.M.,   Principal 
Allen  School,  Auburn,  N.   Y. 


Best  Sellers 

Twenty  books  (out  of  200)  which 
were  most  in  demand  at  The  Survey 
Book  Stall  during  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Social  Work.  A  valuable  selec- 
tion for  all  who  are  interested  in  social 
work  and  social  thought  and  their  essen- 
tial backgrounds.  Descriptive  list  free 
for  the  asking.  Make  your  summer  read- 
ing worth  while.  The  Survey,  112  East 
19  Street,  New  York  City. 


all  of  them  ought  to  belong  to  the  union  and  share 
burden.  While  they  agree  that  there  should  be  no  taxat 
without  representation,  they  also  contend  that  there  sho 
be  no  representation  without  taxation.  They  contend  i 
ther  that  since  the  union  has  for  twenty  years  negotia 
and  executed  the  collective  contract,  the  operators  sho 
accord  the  union  full  recognition.  Upon  these  quest! 
the  commission  is  silent,  except  for  its  recognition 
the  union  as  party  to  the  contract  and  a  few  hackne 
and  practically  irrelevant  observations  about  the  1< 
right  of  a  man  to  work  free  and  unimpeded,  to  employ  i 
discharge  as  he  pleases  and  more  to  the  same  effect.  Th 
is  a  rhetorical  unreality  about  such  phrases — as  about 
obiter  dictum  that  "both  sides  must,  peaceably  and  vol 
tarily  if  they  will  and  under  compulsion  if  they  will  i 
deal  with  each  other  in  the  light  of  the  general  welfare  of 
American  people" — which  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  the 
port  as  a  whole.  Since  the  manifest  intention  of  the  comi 
sion  is  to  strengthen  the  collective  organization  of  the  indui 
as  the  best  guarantee  of  continuous  production,  it  mi 
have  been  expected  to  express  an  opinion  on  issues  of  gr 
and  immediate  practical  consequence,  as  well  as  upon  s 
jects  which,  however  important  in  the  long  run,  are  pr< 
certain  at  this  juncture  to  be  regarded  by  the  operal 
and  miners  as  more  or  less  academic. 

For  this  omission,  however,  the  commission  makes  la 
amends  by  including  in  this  preliminary  report  elaboi 
data  upon  wages,  cost  of  living,  prices,  costs  of  product 
and  kindred  matters,  all  of  which  should  prove  of  gi 
value  to  the  operators  and  miners  in  their  pending  nego 
tions,  as  well  as  to  the  public  in  appraising  the  merit! 
the  controversy  upon  which  peace  in  the  industry  hai 
Whatever  practical  influence  public  opinion  may  exert  U 
the  outcome  of  this  controversy,  as  well  as  upon  the  act 
of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  commission's  recommen 
tions,  will  depend  upon  its  assimilation  of  the  facts  wl 
the  commission  has  collected.  For  this  reason  it  is  obvioi 
of  pressing  importance  not  only  that  the  commission  sho 
stimulate  and  guide  public  opinion  by  issuing  its  findi 
currently  and  in  such  convenient  form  as  to  make  tt 
widely  accessible,  but  also  that  it  should  make  its  reci 
mendations  to  Congress  the  basis  of  public  hearings  for 
essential  illumination  of  the  public  mind. 

INDUSTRIAL    TECHNIQUE  AND    SOCL 
ETHICS 

(Continued  from  page  494) 

tion.  Thinking  persons  experience  no  great  difficulty 
disposing  of  the  former  method.  It  is  so  patently  no 
remedy,  not  a  solution,  but  merely  an  evasion  and  at  c 
cession  to  promote  peace.  The  inhabitants  of  the  realms 
pure  idealism,  and  it  is  these  who  first  try  the  methods 
compromise  and  concession,  are  likely  to  fall  far  when  t 
lose  their  grip ;  not  infrequently  do  they  continue  to  desc 
until  they  have  discarded  their  pure  idealism  for  the  goi 
of  despair.  Because  they  are  persons  of  such  high  mot 
they  cannot  be  ignored.  Sadly  enough,  many  of  them 
lost  entirely;  experiences  in  the  technique  of  revolu 
often  lead  them  to  a  complete  abandonment  of  all  attenj 
at  improving  life.  All  of  this  belongs  to  the  philosoj 
of  so-called  radicalism.  What  really  is  important  is 
indicate  why  the  revolutionary  extreme  is  little  better  t 
sentimental  compromise. 

We  are  not  confronted  with  a  choice  between  the 
alternatives;   that  of  despotic  almsgiving  which  impoveri 
the    worker's   mind,   or   that   of   violent   revolution    in 
interest  of  a  preconceived   and   ready-made  system   of 
Nor,   must  we  choose  between  the  "red  star  of  Trot2> 
and  the  "black  shirt  of  Mussolini."     All  of  these  metl 
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[present  an  over-simplification  of  human  nature.    We  must 

E  deeper.     Neither  the  sentimental  nor  the  revolutionary 

[ewpoint   is   scientific.      The   chief   difficulty  with   radicals 

that  they  are  not  sufficiently  radical,  they  do  not  go  far 

ough   toward   the   roots  of   the  situation.     They   are   not 

ientific.     No  one  can  be  scientific  and  at  the  same  time 

an  ardent  propagandist  for  a  priori  schemes  of  reorgan- 

ing  life.     The  two  viewpoints  are  antithetical.     Socialism, 

mmunism,  syndicalism  are  useful  as  ideals;    they  do  very 

tie  to  help  us  out  of  our  ethical  dilemma.     To  hold  to 

i  ideal  and  to  proselytize  others  to  accept  the  ideal  when 

ere  is   no  opportunity   or   means   of  giving  the   ideal   an 

npirical  test  is  likely  to  be  worse  than  not  possessing  an 

eal.     This  sounds  dangerously  like  an  argument  against 

I   ideals  as  such.      It  is   intended   to  be   quite  otherwise. 

is  proposed  as  a  means  towards  discriminating  selection 

ideals.    The  bitterness  between  and  in  the  radical  groups 

an  indication  of  the  emotional  and  non-scientific  nature 

their  ideals.     The  very   emotional   tenacity   with  which 

rtain    so-called    radicals    hold    to    their    ideals    precludes 

ientific  experimentation. 

Whenever  this  point  in  reasoning  is  reached  the  argu- 
ent  always  appears:  But,  we  must  have  enthusiasm  and 
notion  in  order  to  hold  us  to  our  ideals ;  in  order  to 
jrnish  us  with  the  power  to  persist.  Yes,  but  the  en- 
lusiasm  and  emotion  and  loyalty  should  never  be  fastened 
i  ends.  There  is  no  driving  power  in  truth  achieved  but 
tere  is  unending  power  in  the  achieving  of  truth. 
The  true  radical  is  the  scientist.  He  deals  with  things 
they  are.  He  goes  to  the  roots.  Courageous  flights  of 
nagination  he  needs,  but  his  conclusions  are  never  Labeled 
>.w,  or  principle  or  truth,  until  they  have  passed  through 
ic  rigorous  tests  of  experience.  If  once  this  idea  were 
rasped  what  centuries  of  suffering  might  be  averted !  If 
nly  we  could  come  to  see  that  "finding  things  out"  is  more 
rogressive  and  more  dynamic  than  "putting  things  over" 
e  might  some  day  achieve  a  science  of  human  nature  which 
•ould  provide  us  with  an  orderly  social  process. 

Science  is  a  method  and  not  a  body  of  facts.  Facts 
lange  and  are  relative,  and  no  one  appreciates  this  more 
lan  the  true  scientist  who  feels  his  way  forward  tentatively 
nd  patiently.  This  statement  is  a  preface  for  what  is  to 
ollovv,  because  it  is  not  assumed  that  science  has  a  patented 
)lution  for  the  industrial  problem.  This  article  is  more 
n  appeal  for  the  scientific  method  applied  to  human  affairs 
lan  an  exposition  of  scientific  achievement.  May  we  then, 
?ntatively  and  in  the  spirit  of  adventure,  suggest  an  ap- 
roach  to  the  industrial  conflict  from  the  viewpoint  of 
rience : 

First:  The  scientific  viewpoint  invites  us  to  eliminate  prej- 
dicial  emotionalism  from  the  idea  of  conflict.  Conflicts  are 
ot  in  and  of  themselves  bad,  or  immoral,  or  unethical.  They 
mply  are.  Life  is  conflict.  The  whole  concept  of  life  as 
djustment  implies  that  there  is  a  resisting  force  or  object 
o  which  the  organism  must  adjust  itself.  The  adjusting 
rocess  may  produce  either  good  or  bad  results,  but  this 
oes  not  imply  that  the  conflict  itself  is  inherently  either 
ood  or  had. 

Second:  The  scientific  viewpoint  asks  us  to  investigate 
lis  adjusting  process  minutely.  What  is  it  that  happens 
vhen  an  organism  adjusts  itself  to  its  environment?  Is  it 
le  organism  acting  upon  the  environment,  or  the  environ- 
nent  acting  upon  the  organism  ?  Obviously,  it  is  both.  The 
irganism  is  changed  but  the  environment  is  also  changed. 
The  process  is  one  of  interaction,  and  not  simply  action  and 
eartion. 

Third:  The  scientific  viewpoint  indicates  that  no  signifi- 
'ant  adjustments  are  made  until  conflict  appears.  This  does 
lot  mean  that  life  is  all  conflict.  Nor  does  it  mean  that  life 
s  all  cooperation.  Life  is  adjustment,  and  conflict  and  co- 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SCHOOL 

OF 

SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 


First  Term:  1923-1924 

Public  Health  Nursing  Department  opens  September  4 
All  other  departments  open  September  17 

One-year  course  of  post-collegiate 
standard  for  exceptionally 

qualified  students 

Two-year  course  for  students  with 

less  preparation 


Interesting    new    provision 
training  for  case  work 
with  children 


for 


Special  preparation  for  family 
case-work,  medical  social  work, 
school  counseling,  group  and 
community  work,  social  re- 
search, public  health  nursing. 

Send  for  neiu  Bulletin  to 

THE  REGISTRAR 

339  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 


The  Fall  Quarter  begins  October  first. 
Thereafter  the  school's  courses  and  field 
work  will  be  planned  to  receive    new 
entrants  quarterly  instead  of  twice  yearly. 
This    will    allow    greater    flexibility    in 
planning  one's  training.  Under  the  Four 
Quarter  Plan,   the  student  who  wishes 
to  work  without  interruption  can  com- 
plete the  requirements  for  the  school's 
diploma  in  six  Quarters.    This  permits 
a  shortening  by  three  months  of  the 
period  heretofore  required.  Send 
for  a  complete  Announcement. 


Thf  New/  York  School  of  Social  Work 

107  East  Twenty -Second  Street 
New  York 


THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL    AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS — Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president.  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America)— Headquarters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C.; 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pres. ;  LL  Bmmett  Holt,  M.D.;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.;  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  M.D.:  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran 
Thorn,  treas. ;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity — this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers;  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  in  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  "Mother 
and  Child."  First  Annual  Convention,  Detroit,  October  15-16-17. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  hsuttertleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  J2.001  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  arid  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Boston,  Massachusetts.  September  13-19,  1923.  E. 
R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135  East  15th  Street,  New  vork  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCI  ATION-^70  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  aidvise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C  .C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  Street,  New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 
sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 
women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  w«rk  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev. 
Chas.  S.  Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y:  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research,  sec'y; 
Agnes  H.  Campbell,  research  ass't;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  uusiness, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — First  appointed  1854.  located  New  York  City  1866, 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago. 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers:  Treasurer,  B.  H. 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y.  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintain* 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 
abroad. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue.  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LEGAL  AID  ORGANIZATION*] 
Officers:  President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Sue" 
Boston;  Secretary,  John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  'Philado1 
phia;  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  2 
Broadway,  New  York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as 
national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  tl 
United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  Copies  of  PiJ 
ceedings  at  convention  in  December  1922,  including  report  on  reli 
tion  between  social  service  and  legal  aid,  may  be  had  on  re<jue.J 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIA 
ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mab 
CVatty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  ¥ork  Cit 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  travelir 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y.  N 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  bor 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  174  American  secretari 
at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Euro]) 
The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National  Training  School 
graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  vork  City,  for  tl 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  traSning  is  given 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lectu 
work  (generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  mont 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervisien.  The  advanci 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  t 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  is  grants 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL      CATHOLIC      WELFARE      COUNCIL— 1312      Mass 
chusetts  Avenue,  N.   W.,  Washington,   D.   C. 
General   Secretary,   Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 
Departments — E'ducation,   Laws  and   Legislation.    Social   Action. 
Press    and    Publicity.    Lay    Organizations    (National    Council 
Catholic  Men  and  National  Council  for  Catholic  Women.) 
National   Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    2400    Nineteen 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R,  Lovejc 
sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultur 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administratio 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependenc 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $25  and  $1C 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION,     INC.— Chas. 

Powlison.  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  a 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  co 
ditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  childre 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  ch 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  throu 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  eti-. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— I 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Frank  wood  E.  Williams,  med.  di 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant:  Clifford  W.  Bee 
sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  men 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  ep 
epsy,  inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backwa 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarter 
$2.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  Abbo 
president.  Washington,  D.  O. ;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary.  25  Ei 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organizati 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  t 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  anni 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  mei 
ing,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  meet! 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Proceedings  £ 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membersl 
fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIN 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Ct 
ris,  field  sec'y:  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  S 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits.  lant« 
slides.  lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — -samples  'fr 
quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL    CONSUMERS'    LEAGUE— 44    E.    23rd    St.,    New   Yo- 
Mrs.    Florence    Kelley.    gen'l    sec'y.      Promotes    legislation    for    e 
lightened    standards    for    women    and    minors    in    industry    and 
honest  products:   minimum   wage  commissions,   eight  hour  day. 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "1iom 
cloth"    legislation.      Publications    available. 

NATIONAL       FEDERATION      OF       SETTLEMENTS— Robert 
Woods,    sec'y;    20    Union    Park,    Boston.      Develops   broad    forms 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action   in  city,   state  and   natl' 
for    meeting    the    fundamental    problems    disclosed    by    settlerm 
work,     seek     the     higher     and     more     democratic     organization 
neighborhood    life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSINC 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens.  R.N..  dip 
tor,  370  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  For  development  and  star 
ardization  of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  ec 
cational  service.  Official  Magazine.  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 309  Hon 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation 
physical  education.  Estnblisherl  at  the  request  of  a  commit 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  natloi 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  a 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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TIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. :  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'yi 
E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
>red  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
ial  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

TIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION  — 
la  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
inston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
hteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
pie  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
try.  Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  Ameri- 
ization  and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
I'nion  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

TIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
iins.  honorary  president;  .Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  j.  resident;  311 
,th  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago.  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
tective  legislation.  Information  given. 

AYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
V — 1  Madison  Avenue.  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president: 
S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
/ear-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

OPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE — To  secure  reo- 
entation  for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y.  1417  Locust  St..  Philadel- 
1.  Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

SSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
idltions— John  M.  Glenn,  dir.:  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
tments:  Charity  Organization,  Cliild-Helping.  Industrial  Studies, 
rary.  Recreation.  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics.  Surveys  and 
libits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
>ortant  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

SKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
jth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
ith;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods:  Robert  R.  Moton.  prin.:  War- 
Logan,  treas.:  A.  L.  Holsey.  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

>RKERS'    EDUCATION    BUREAU    OF   AM  ERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
.'r..    sec'y:     465    W.    23rd    St.      A    clearing-house    for    Workers' 
ucation. 


MILLIONS  have  been  spent 
on  the  investigation  of  wages, 
living  conditions,  hog  chol- 
era and  a  hundred  other  mat- 
ters. Now  we  must  spend  a  few  on  man 
himself,  to  find  out  what  are  his  possi- 
bilities. Such  study  is  not  only  to  make 
men  live  ten  years  longer  on  the  aver- 
age, which  has  already  been  accom- 
plished, but  to  show  how  to  make  those 
ten  years,  or  any  ten  years,  worth  living. 
Dr.  Frankwood  S.  Williams,  of  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygi- 
ene, points  the  way  to  the  enormous 
possibilities  which  lie  in  the  study  of 
Mental  Attitude  as  a  Factor  in  Social 
Progress. 


The   Survey 

112  East   19   Street,   New  York   City 

Thank  you  for  the  extra  ten  years.  Now  tell  me 
what  to  do  with  them.  Send  me  The  Survey  and 
send  me  a  bill:  One  year  $5.00;  six  months  $2.50. 


Name 

Address. 


operation  are  parts  of  the  adjusting  process.  Conflict  and 
cooperation  are  not  antithetical  qualities  or  quantities  placed 
over  against  each  other;  they  are  merely  two  ways  of  view- 
ing the  life  process. 

Fourth:  Adjustment  always  takes  place  in  parts  and  not 
in  wholes.  That  is,  the  organism  does  not  adjust  itself  com- 
pletely to  the  total  environment,  but  rather  adjusts  a  portion 
of  itself  or  a  part  of  its  function  to  a  portion  or  a  function 
of  the  environment.  The  total  environment  is  involved  in 
each  adjustment  and  must  eventually  become  a  part  of  the 
total  adjustment,  but  the  total  adjustment  is  a  building  up 
of  minor  adjustments.* 

This  is  perhaps  sufficient  for  a  beginning.  Now  comes 
the  adventure !  Is  it  possible  to  view  the  industrial  conflict 
from  the  above-stated  standpoints  of  science?  And,  does 
such  a  viewpoint  clarify  the  issues?  I  can  now  only  speak 
for  myself  and  that  small  group  which  shares  with  me  this 
view,  but  from  so  narrow  a  platform  I  can  unhesitatingly 
say  that  the  viewpoint  is  not  only  possible,  but  that  it  carries 
with  it  a  new  hope  and  a  new  faith  for  mankind.  I  must 
speak  tentatively,  for  the  above  principles  are  by  no  means 
true  principles  in  that  they  have  been  verified  on  the  social 
level.  I  only  claim  that  they  have  validity  in  general  for 
science,  and  that  they  must  now  be  validated  on  the  social 
plane.  Studies  now  under  way  are  beginning  to  give  proof 
of  their  applicability,  but  how  far  these  studies  are  to  be 
fruitful  and  enlightening  must  be  deferred  until  a  later  date. 
They  are  here  treated  as  mere  analogies  which  they  still 
are,  but  analogies  which  if  verified  point  to  such  promising 
fruits  that  the  time  has  come  to  share  the  adventure  with 
others.  What  are  the  results  of  this  viewpoint  in  relation 
to  our  theme — group  adjustments  within  the  industrial  tech- 
nique? The  contending  parties  to  the  conflict  now  enter 
upon  the  difficult  problems  of  adjustment,  not  with  hatred, 
bitterness  and  determination  that  one  side  or  the  other  shall 
be  vanquished,  but  rather  with  heads  up  and  spirits  high  to 
give  integrity  to  their  interests.  I  had  an  experience  of  this 
not  long  ago  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Texas  Cotton  Growers'  Association  in  which  two  apparently 
mutually  exclusive  solutions  were  debated  fruitlessly  until 
the  conflict  was  integrated  by  means  of  a  new  and  creative 
solution  which  constituted  a  re-solution  of  both  conflicting 
solutions. 

Facts  are  not  gathered  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  prov- 
ing one  side  wrong  and  the  other  side  right;  facts  are  now 
jointly  gathered  and  jointly  used  to  assist  in  making  the 
adjustment.  "Power  over"  is  gradually  altered  until  it 
becomes  "Power  with."  Education  and  intelligence  and 
character  come  to  have  real  meaning  since  we  now  make 
our  contribution  to  the  adjusting  process,  not  in  proportion 
to  our  brute  strength  but  in  proportion  to  knowledge,  wisdom 
and  truth.  We  do  not  grasp  control  from  each  other 
according  to  the  accidental  shifts  of  power,  but  we  share 
control  according  to  our  intrinsic  worth.  We  are  no  longer 
measured  by  the  mathematical  yard-stick  of  majorities  and 
minorities,  but  by  the  spiritual  values  of  personality.  Sub- 
stance and  energy  now  wasted  on  propagandist  methods  of 
blind  revolution  and  homeopathic  remedies  will  be  saved 
for  the  difficult  tasks  of  minute  adjustments.  We  may  still 
retain  our  allegiance  to  the  high  ideals  which  embody  and 
envisage  the  perfected  whole,  but  our  courage  will  come 
from  actual  achievements  in  parts.  We  shall  see  the  whole 
more  clearly  because  we  are  actually  engaged  in  its  building. 
. (Continued  on  page  512) 

*  As  an  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  "adjustments  of  parts"  one 
might  review  the  Treaty  of  Rapollo.  Germany  had  been  making  adjust- 
ments to  parts  of  the  economic  system  of  Russia,  and  when  this  fact  reached 
the  point  by  which  such  adjustments  might  be  facilitated  by  political  recog- 
nition, the  then  foreign  minister  of  Germany.  Walter  Rathenau,  effected  a 
treaty  which  represented  a  larger  adjustment.  The  failure  of  the  Allied 
statesmen  to  recognize  this  plain  fact  led  to  a  most  unfortunate  interna- 
tional episode  which  has  caused  infinite  harm  to  the  totality  of  international 
relataons. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


An  Exceptional  Opportunity 

for  experience  in  a  generalized  nurs- 
ing service  is  available  for  a  limited 
number  of  well  qualified  nurses. 
Those  who  have  had  some  public 
health  training  are  preferred,  al- 
though recent  graduates  from  good 
schools,  who  have  had  at  least  a 
full  high  school  education,  will  be 
considered.  Salary  —  First  two 
months  at  rate  of  $1,400;  next  four 
months  $1,500;  after  six  months 
$1,600;  and  at  beginning  of  the 
second  year  $1,700.  Credit  will  be 
given,  and  the  salary  adjusted,  for 
nurses  who  have  had  a  recognized 
course  in  public  health  nursing. 
Apply  to  Miss  Grace  L.  Anderson, 
Director  East  Harlem  Nursing  and 
Health  Demonstration,  354  East 
ii6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE  Jewish  Board  of  Guardians,  an 
organization  dealing  with  behavior  prob- 
lems, has  openings  for  case  workers,  men 
and  women,  college  education  and  training 
or  experience  in  psychiatric  social  work 
preferred.  Write  to  Mr.  Jess  Perlman, 
356  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

WANTED:  Two  parole  officers,  $900  a 
year  and  maintenance.  Apply  Superintend- 
ent, New  York  State  Reformatory,  Bedford 
Hills,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Dietitian  to  take  charge  of 
Department  of  Home  Economics  of  a 
Jewish  Family  Welfare  Society  in  a  large 
eastern  city.  Fair  salary.  4550  SURVEY. 

NURSES,  Surgeons,  Physicians,  Masseuse, 
Matrons,  Dietitians,  Companions  and  at- 
tendants, positions  everywhere.  Exchange 
Directory,  25  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

KINDERGARTNER  wanted  in  a  Chil- 
dren's Institution  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
4531  SURVEY. 

JEWISH  WOMAN  of  education,  refine- 
ment and  ability  as  house  mother  to 
twenty-five  children  in  modern  cottage 
home.  Address,  Superintendent,  2700  Ray- 
nor  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses. 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Three  workers.  A  nurse 
anaesthetist.  A  worker  for  aftercare  in 
infantile  paralysis  cases.  A  vocational 
worker  for  shut-in  patients.  The  Toledo 
District  Nurse  Association,  1903  Monroe 
Street,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


EXPERIENCED  CLUB  LEADERS 
wanted   for   adult   groups.      Opportunity 
for  service  and  financial  reward.     4561 
SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Case  Supervisor  Louisville 
Family  Service  Organization.  Large  staff, 
training  center  School  Social  Work.  Con- 
stant improvement  in  content  and  scope  of 
work.  Unusual  opportunity  for  applicant: 
good  personality  with  executive  and  good 
family  case  work  experience.  Apply 
Linton  B.  Swift,  215  East  Walnut  Street, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

WANTED:  Man  and  woman  to  conduct 
a  home  for  boys  in  a  Southern  city.  Aver- 
age of  30  boys,  ages  from  10  to  16.  De- 
pendents and  milder  types  of  delinquents. 
Salary  $100.00  per  month  and  maintenance 
for  couple.  State  in  application  education, 
vocational  history,  age,  religion  and  other 
pertinent  details.  4563  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  For  Southwestern  Jewish 
Center  of  Baltimore  experienced  case 
worker  capable  of  community  leadership. 
Resident  position.  Well  organized  district 
committee.  Apply  with  full  details  con- 
cerning education,  training,  experience, 
and  salary  expected  to  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society  of  Baltimore,  411  S.  Fayette  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SER- 
VICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  nurses, 
dietitians.  Miss  Richards'  Bureau,  Box  5, 
East  Side,  Providence,  R.  I. 

ASSISTANT  HEADWORKER  wanted 
in  well  organized  Settlement  in  Eastern 
city.  4552  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  resident  worker  to 
take  charge  of  House  of  Detention  with 
average  daily  population  of  thirty  boys  and 
twenty  girls,  staff  of  seventeen.  Social 
training  and  experience  prerequisite.  4569 
SURVEY. 

CASE  WORKER  with  some  training 
and  experience  wanted  by  Family  Social 
Work  Agency  in  Pennsylvania  industrial 
city.  4571  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Trained  and  experienced 
Social  Service  Worker  for  general  secre- 
tary in  newly  organized  Family  Case  Work 
Agency  in  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  Salary 
moderate.  4565  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Man  between  25  an!  30 
who  sneaks  Yiddish;  understands  Jewish 
psychrlogy;  has  friendly  personality;  som  = 
experience  in  social  work  prefe'rred,  to 
work  in  California  with  Jewish  inmates 
of  State  institutions.  Salary  to  begin 
$2.100.  Advancement.  4572  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  wafl 
by  Jewish  Organization  for  social  care 
sick  in  large  City  hospital.  Worker  m 
have  medical  and  social  training  and 
perience  and  be  a  graduate  nurse.  Sail 
$1800.  Address  Director,  Free  Synagog 
36  West  68th  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED:  October  first,  assistant  he 
worker  in  well  established  settlement 
mid-western  city.  Western  woman  p 
ferred.  4573  SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

MAN  and  WIFE  experienced  in  insti 
tional  work,  both  sex,  desire  situatii 
Woman,  Cottage  Matron  and  supervii 
with  modern  ideas  of  correction  a 
uplift.  Man,  teacher  of  printing,  w 
teacher's  certificate,  also  capable  musii 
instructor:  band,  orchestra,  light  music 
productions  and  minstrel  entertainmer 
Highest  credentials.  4560  SURVEY. 

PUBLIC  Health  Nurse,  with  over  thi 
years'  experience  in  Public  Health  Nursii 
eight  months'  special  course  at  Teachi 
College,  good  executive,  capable,  systemal 
desires  position  as  managing  secretary 
Health  Center,  or  similar  position.  Exc, 
lent  references,  good  health.  Availal 
September  first.  4558  SURVEY. 

REGISTERED  NURSE  with  social  se< 
ice  training,  experienced  organizer  in  pull 
health,  hospital  social  service  and  tnben 
losis  work,  desires  permanent  position.  4; 
SURVEY. 

CASE  WORKER  (Jewish)  with 
years'  training  and  experience  in  Fam 
Case  Work  and  Community  Work,  desi 
position  with  an  Industrial  Concern  or 
Case  Work  Supervisor  by  October  fi 
4562  SURVEY. 

STATISTICIAN,    available    soon.     I 
teen  years'  experience  in  organization, 
ministration,   field    and    office    statistical 
search    in    Federal,    State    and    Munici 
departments.     4564  SURVEY. 

THOROUGHLY  trained  social  wort 
years'  experience  in  child  welfare,  set 
ment  head,  case  supervisor,  red  cross  en 
utive,  presently  connected,  desires  char 
Higher  credentials.  4559  SURVEY. 

SOCIAL    Worker    with    two    year's 
perience  with  delinquent  girls,  desires  p 
tion  as  case  worker   in  Boston,   Septem 
25.     4557  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  housemother 
sorority  house  of  college  by  Septeml 
Best  of  references.  4556  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  professor 
instructor  of  Sociology.  Specialist  in  So 
Research,  M.A.  degree.  Six  years'  exp 
ence.  A-i  references.  Address,  Box  i: 
Richmond,  Va. 

YOUNG   MAN,   now  Social   Director| 
large    Association,    wishes    connection 
social,   recreational   or   industrial   organ 
tion.     Wide   experience.     4568    SURVE 


PUBI.IC  HEALTH  NURSE,  seven  . 
experience,     all     branches,     available    ? 
tember  first.     4566  SURVEY. 
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NANCIAL  SECRETARY:  Appeal  or- 
rer,  committee  organizer,  or  anv  field 
i  of  similar  character;  Englishwoman 
res  position.  American  and  English 
rences.  4570  SURVEY. 


HILD  WELFARE  WORKER  with  ex- 
ence  North  and  South  will  make  a 
ige  in  the  fall.  Would  consider  posi- 
in  West  Virginia  or  Western  Virginia, 
of  references.  4574  SURVEY. 


TEACHERS    WANTED 


•EACHERS  Wanted  for  colleges  and 
rersities.  American  College  Bureau, 
:ago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdam 
New  York. 

PERIODICALS 

y  cents  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 

to  remain  unchanged, 
tf  WORKERS  ROUND  TABLE;  Quarterly; 
\aa  per  year.  A  Magazine  of  Applied 
leals  in  Boycraft.  Published  by  the 
oys'  Club  Federation,  3037  Grand  Cen- 
•al  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City. 
!  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
ie  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
i  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
our  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main 
t.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

STAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $2.00  a  year: 
ublished  by  the  National  Committee  for 
[ental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
York. 


CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

'ings   fifty  cents   a  line  for  four  inser- 
tions, copy  to  remain  unchanged. 
.  A  LABOR  PARTY,  Recent  Revolutionary 
Changes  in  American  Politics.     A  State- 
lent   by   the    Workers   Party.     Workers 
'arty  of  America,   799   Broadway,  New 
'ork.     Price  15  cents. 
IWT  UNION.     Complete  free  information 
n  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
quare,  Boston,  Mass. 
•J-CENT  MEALS  by  Florence  Nesbitt,  44 

•  p.    (10  cents).     How  JOHN   AND   MARY 
l.rv-E  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  weekly 
Budget  plan   (10  cents);  Weekly  Allow- 
Ince  Book  (10  cents).    Am.  School  Home 
ll^conomics,  849  East  58  St.,  Chicago. 
IMA  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW.     A  special 
Inue   of   Survey   Graphic   in   which   the 

•  Uissians  themselves  tell  of  the  trend  in 
Iroletarian    culture,    education,    industry, 
I  rama,  literature,  etc.     30  cents   a  copy. 
Ifhe  Survey,   112  East   i9th  Street,   New 
Iferk,  N.  Y. 

IXFARE  FEDERATIONS,  by  Edward  T.  De- 
line,  contributing  editor  of  The  Survey. 
|i  reprint  of  four  articles  from  The  Sur- 
ey.    How  Not  To  Do  It:  Philadelphia— 
'he  Mid-West  Spirit:  Louisville — Where 
t  Works:   Cleveland    and    Detroit — The 
.'ational    Agencies:   General    Considera- 
ions.     Price    50   cents;    3    copies   $i ;    25 
opies    $6,    postpaid.      The    Survey,    112 
Oast  1 9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
f  ANCIAL     FEDERATIONS,     by     William     J. 
Norton,  director  of  the  Detroit  Commun- 
ity  Union.     A  reprint  in  handy  pamphlet 
orm  of  a  series  of  articles  published   in 
ecent  Midmonthly  issues  of  The  Survey, 
''rice  25  cents;  6  copies  $i ;  25  copies  $3; 
'ostpaid.      The    Survey,    112    East    igth 
itreet,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Printing 

§Mu  Itigraphing 

Typewriting 

SMailing 


|!!iiii!!iiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii!iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii!iiiiiiiiniiiiini iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiniiK 

|  Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker  | 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographinp 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 

If  you   will   investigate  you   will   find  that     1 
we  can  do  it  better,   quicker  and  cheaper     \ 
|     than  you   can   in   your  own  office. 

Let  tts  estimate   on   your    next  job 

Webster      Letter      Addressing      &     I 

Mailing    Company 
34th   Street   at  8th    Avenue 

Longacre   2447 

^iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiim.^iaiiimiiminmj 


Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

16  W.  23rd  Street 
i'v1".'"!     GRA  mercy  4501     I  Mailin« 

•wrl»n<      '  }  '        Aildressinc 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 


FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE:  6  "Kardex"  visible  card 
index  cabinets  (capacity  1000  cards  each) 
with  stand.  Cheap,  either  as  a  whole  or 
one  or  more  cabinets.  New  condition. 
4567  SURVEY. 


Bind  Your 
Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The 
Survey.  Put  in  each  issue  as  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at 
any  time  without  disturbing  the 
others.  So  simple  that  even  a 
social  worker  can  do  it!  Index 
free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return 
mail  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
$2.20.  The  Survey,  112  East 
1 9th  Street,  New  York  City. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 

at    Cut    rate 

New,      unused      set      of      the      Encyclopedia 
Americana,    30    volumes,    authoritative,    illus- 
trated.    Bound  in  stout  Fabnkoid. 
Publisher's  price  $210 

OUR  PRICE  $150 

Plus  express  from   New  York 

Box  4484,  THE  SURVEY, 

112  East  19th  Street      New  York  City 


HOTELS  £»,  RESORTS 

TASHMOO  INN 

Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard, 

Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.  Surrounded  by  green 
lawns  and  gardens,  overlooking  Vineyard  Sound 
Accommodates  100.  Bathing,  Boating,  Riding, 
(jolt,  I  emus.  Fishing.  Season,  June  to  October. 
Folder  and  rates  on  request. 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS  —  Attractive 
home  for  limited  number  of  guests,  all  con- 
veniences, home  cooking,  magnificent  scen- 
ery; also  furnished  house  to  rent;  Y,  mile 
to  stores,  movies,  etc.  Arthur  H.  Furber 
North  Conway,  N.  H. 


COUNTRY   BOAKD 


SUMMER  BOARD     Delightful  Spot  in 
,/       .,     ,  Green      Mountains 

Vi  mile  from  P.  O.    Excellent  table.    Terras 
reasonable.    Mrs.  C.        FORD,  Sharon.  Vt. 

REAL  ESTATE 


0,»-RSn}'    Adirondack    Mts.,    Lake   Georae 
.pVoevernUenTsSheEle?trt^e?  With  a"  ™oderi> 
LEOTAUD,    137    G!enrlStreSeht!S'G!enS    FklU,' 

LIVE  STOCK 

"Strong  Heart"  Police  Dogs 

"Character  plus  Appearance" 

You    can    pay    more    but    you    can't 

get    a    better  dog. 

SUN    BEAM    FARM 
TRONG    HEART   KENNELS 

New  Brunswick,  Eastern  Turnpike,  New  Jersey 

FOR  THE  HOME 


Tea  Room  Management 

\"   °ur   new    home-study   course,    "COOK- 
ING  FOR   PROFIT."    Booklet  on   requeVt. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58lh  St.,  Chicago 


MSS.  WANTED 


EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ing for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experi- 
ence unnecessary,  details  Free.  Press  Syn- 
dicate, 964,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

SHAKESPEARE  REVIVAL! 

Play  the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare"  and 
improve  your  knowledge.  Highest  endorsement. 
Price  50  cents.  The  Shakespeare  Club,  Cam- 
den,  Maine. 

"H  ome-Ma  k  ing  as  a  Profession" 

I>  a  100-pp.  ill.  handbook— It's  FREE.     Ilomt  studr 
Domestic  Science  courses,  fltline  Tor  many  well-paid 
positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St..  Chio.ift 


BUY    YOUR    BOOKS 

from 

THE  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 
SURVEY  ASSOCIATES,   Inc. 

We  specialize  in  books  on  social,  civic  and 

economic  subjects,  but  we  handle 

all  current  publications 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 
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Books  on 
International  Relations 


""PHE  following  list  of  books  on  inter- 
-*-  national  relations  was  made  up  by  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association  in  response  to 
many  requests  for  suggestions  which  it 
received  from  its  members: 

An    Introduction    to    World    Politics:    Herbert    Adams 

Gibbon.     Price   $4.00 
Round  Table   Conferences  of  the  Institute  of  Politics, 

1921:  Edited  by  W.  W.  McLaren.     Price  $4.00 
Causes   of   International    War:   G.   Lowes    Dickinson. 

Price  $1.00 
The  Prevention  of  War:  Philip  Henry  Kerr;   and  A 

British   Outlook   on   International   Problems:   Lionel 
Curtis.     In  one  volume.     Price  $2.50 
The  Great  Illusion:  Norman  Angell.     Price  $1.50 
The  Fruits  of  Victory  (sequel  to  The  Great  Illusion)  : 

Norman  Angell.     Price  $3.00 
The    Economic     Consequences    of     the     Peace:    John 

Maynard  Keynes.     Price  $2.50 
A   Revision  of  the  Treaty    (a  sequel   to  the    above)  : 

John  Maynard  Keynes.     Price  $2.00 
The  Next  War:  Will  Irwin.     Price  $1.50 
Disenchantment:  C.  C.  Montague.     Price  $2.00 
Cross-Currents   in  Europe  Today:  Charles  A.  Beard. 

Price  $2.50 
Europe  in  Convalescence:  Alfred   E.  Zimmern.     Price 

$2.50 
America  and  the  Balance  Sheet  of  Europe:  Bass  and 

Moulton.     Price  $3.00 
The    Decadence    of    Europe:    Francesco    Nitti.      Price 

$3.00 
The    Conduct    of    American    Foreign    Relations:    John 

Mabry  Mathews.     Price  $3.00 
The  Control  of  American  Foreign  Relations:  Quincy 

Wright.     Price  $3.25 

History  of  the   Latin  American  Nations:  W.  S.  Rob- 
ertson.    Price  $4.00 

Mirrors   of  Moscow:  Louise   Bryant.     Price   $2.50 
Whither   France — Whither   Europe?   Joseph   Caillaux. 

Price  $2.50 
Problems    in    Pan-Americanism:    Samuel    G.    Inman. 

Price  $2.00 

American  Diplomacy:  C.  R.  Fish.     Price  $3.00 
The  New  World:  Isaiah  Bowman.     Price  $6.00 
Woodrow  Wilson   and  World   Settlement:  Ray   Stan- 

nard  Baker.     In  three  volumes.    Vol.  i,  Price  $5.00; 

Vol.   2,   Price   $5.00;   Vol.   3.   Price   $10.00 
International   Relations:  James   Bryce.     Price  $2.50 
Public  Opinion:  Walter  Lippman.     Price  $2.75 
Entente  Diplomacy  and  the  World:  B.  de  Siebert  and 

G.  A.  Schreiner.     Price  $9.00 


Any  or  all  of  the  books  listed  above  will 
be  sent  by  return  mail  postpaid  by  The 
Survey.  Make  your  Summer  reading 
worth  while. 

BOOK  DEPARTMENT,  THE  SURVEY 

112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City 


INDUSTRIAL    TECHNIQUE   AND    SOCL/ 
ETHICS 

(Continued  from  page  509) 


Social  ethics  will  not  be  this  or  that  dogmatic  and  traditio: 
affirmation,  but  it  will  become  the  emerging  reality,  \ 
technique  of  our  evolving  adjustments. 

It  is  plainly  evident  that  my  enthusiasm  runs  high,  am 
is  to  me  as  plainly  evident  that  I  must  check  myself  bef 
I  too  become  a  propagandist.  But,  I  am  not  proposing 
scheme  or  a  plan  for  the  regeneration  of  industry  and  socie 
I  am  merely  proposing  a  method  of  approaching  the  probl 
and  I  do  so  with  the  full  assurance  that  progress  con 
through  new  method  and  not  through  new  facts  or  n 
results.  Ends  never  justify  means.  Ends  are  insignifia 
save  as  they  are  related  to  creative  means. 

What  I  have  indicated  above  is  being  approached  in  i 
merous  ways.  The  impartial  chairman  who  sits  as  arbitra 
between  employers  and  workers  has  gone  part  of  the  w 
Industrial  democracy  ventures  in  individual  industries  wh' 
employes  share  portions  of  control  with  employers  are  lei 
ing  in  a  similar  direction.  However,  the  real  fruits  of  th 
experiments  are  likely  to  be  lost  unless  we  begin  to  see  th 
as  steps  in  an  evolutionary  process.  They  are  too  often 
garded  as  expediencies  for  avoiding  conflict  rather  than  i 
media  for  bringing  essential  conflicts  into  the  progressive  a 
creative  stream.  Much  of  the  machinery  of  these  experimej 
is  exceedingly  cumbersome,  and  many  decisions  are  s 
reached  by  the  traditional  and  juristic  methods  of  precede 
or  by  majority  votes.  Very  little  ingenuity  has  been  c 
played  thus  far  in  discovering  new  forms  of  social  organi 
tion  for  arriving  at  real  consent.  But,  in  so  far  as  th 
experimentations  supplant  intelligence  for  force  and  coerci 
they  are  scientific  and  fruitful  and  hence  progressive. 

Industrial  technique  controls  natural  forces.     Social  etr 
control  human  forces.     Both  sets  of  forces  are  natural,  i 
the  only  valid  distinction  is  that  one  set  of  forces  is  withi 
and  one  within.     It  has  so  happened  in  the  rapid  rise 
industrial  technology  that  its  control  has  become  well-n 
supreme.     Society    takes    its    cues    from    industry.     Gro 
form  about  economic  interests,  interests  which  they  pur 
in  opposition  to  social  ethics,  or  under  a  form  of  cond 
which  leaves  other  groups  discontented   and   in   a  warr 
mood.     As  a  result  we  live  in  a  civilization  which  is  fun 
mentally  dishonest,  a  civilization  in  which  men  assert  pj 
ciples  of  ethics  in  which  they  claim  thorough  belief  but  wh 
they  claim  to  be  unworkable;  a  civilization  in  which  th 
is  one  mode  of  behavior  for  the  home  and  another  for 
factory;  a  civilization  in  which  human  personality  is  gl< 
fied  on  Sundays  in  churches  and  degraded  on  weekdays 
stores  and  workshops.    This  conflict  between  techniques  i 
ethics  goes  even  farther ;  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  int 
national  dissensions.     We  believe  in  peace,  but  we  particip 
in  activities  which  inevitably  lead  to  war.     We  belieye 
international  cooperation  but  sanction  high  tariffs.     We  1< 
for  world  democracy  but  practise  individual  autocracy. 
give  enthusiastic  support  to  a  League  of  Nations  but  le 
our  immediate  neighbors  in  splendid  isolation.     Either  < 
beliefs,  our  ideals  and  our  ethical  standards  are  false,  or  I 
are  a  dishonest  people.     So  far  and  so  deep  has  an  anomall 
industrial  technique  sunk  into  our  very  souls.     Our  protcfj 
tions  of  idealism  are  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymt| 
unless  they  are  translated  into  action. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  redemption.  Industrial  technitl 
must  become  ethical,  and  social  ethics  must  become  technitj 
The  process  is  not  simple.  Good  will  and  straight  thinfc 
character  and  science  are  destined  to  be  our  chief  tools,  :l 
we  must  use  them  well  for  our  civilization  has  nothing  <j 
upon  which  to  stand  or  go  forward.  The  alternativ 
disintegration  and  decay. 
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Are  You  Happy? 

SK  a  hundred  people  what     the  country  man  needs  the  stimulus  of  the  town. 


that   there    can 


A 

world  and  the  answer  is  likely 
to  be — Happiness.      To  some, 
Happiness    is     represented    by 
riches     or 
fame.     To 
others,  lei- 
sure spells 
Happiness. 
But  all  agree 
be    no    real 


they    want    most    in   the     The  mountaineer  needs  the  ocean — thelowlander 

needs  the  hills.    Women  who  keep  house  should 
board — and    girls    who    never    see    a    kitchen 
throughout  the  year  should  camp  out  and  get 
their  own  meals. 
One    man    needs    solitude — 
another  needs  company. 
Think  of  your  own  needs  and 
plan  the  vaca- 
tion that  will 
do   you   most 
good. 

New     ideas — - 
new   scenes- 
new  people — 
all  this  is  rec- 
reation.    And 
recreation     is 

necessary  to  Health  and  Hap- 
piness. Joy,  pleasure,  laughter 
are  mental  stimulants.  They 
increase  the  flow  of  blood  and 
so  aid  in  the  first  work  of 
building  up  the  body  and  re- 
pairing wasted  tissues. 


Happiness  without  Health. 
Summer  is  the  time  tobuildfor 
Health  and  Happiness  —  the 
time  of  vacations.  Longdaysto 
rest  in  —  to  play  in  —  to  dream  in. 
Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn 
were  the  ideal  vacationists. 
They  took  a  vacation  whether 
they  needed  it  or  not  —  and 
had  fun. 

-This  is  what  a  real  vacation 
means.  To  vacate  your  old  en- 
vironments, your  regular  occu- 
pation— your  everyday  self  and 
have  a  complete  change.  To 

do  the  things 

that    will    fill 

you  brimful  of 

energy  and 

"Pep". 

In    planning 
_        your  vacation 

—  and  of  course 

you  will  take  one  —  try  to  get 
away  from  the  things  you 
have  been  doing  all  year  and  do  the  opposite. 

The  Postman  Does  Not  Need  a  Walk  — 

He  needs   a  hammock  and  a  lazy  time. 


Wisdom  of  the  Wizard 


Thomas  A.  Edison  is  one  of  the  hardest 
and  happiest  workers  in  the  world. 
Year  after  year  he  has  burned  up  energy 
at  a  rate  which  would  have  killed  most 
men.  In  rendering  a  wonderful  service 
to  the  world,  he  has  not  spared  himself. 
Daringly  he  has  shattered  many  of  the 
accepted  laws  of  health  by  unceasing 
devotion  to  his  work.  And  yet  he  has 
kept  himself  strong  and  well — despite 
his  seventy-odd  years — by  taking  the 
right  kind  of  vacations  to  restore  the 
strength  he  so  lavishly  expends. 


town    man    needs  the   quiet   of  the 


The 
country — 


Miracle- 
Workers — 

There  are  two  fa- 
mous health  doc- 
tors whom  we 
advise  you  to  con- 
sult. They  are 
Dr.  Sunshine  and 
Dr.  Fresh  Air. 

If  you  want  more  health,  more  en- 
ergy, more  enthusiasm,  more  earning 
power  in  the  days  to  come,  play 
hard  this  month  of  August — play  and 
be  happy. 


During   the   past  few  years  a  along  by  the  Metropolitan  Life  "What  One  Town  Did",  that 

great  new  movement  has  been  Insurance  Company.    In  1922  tells  just  how  to  go  about  the 

growing  all  over  the  country —  many  of  our  district  managers  work    of    providing    adequate 

the  movement  to  provide  recre-  arranged    jolly     old-fashioned  recreation  centers. 

ation  and  outdoor  amusements  Pic"ics   for  their  Iocal  Policy  p[ease    send   for    it   and  help 

for  the   thousands    of  men,  *  enlist  the   interest  of  your 

women  and  children  who  live  The  Metropolitan  Life  Insur-  neighbors  in  plans  for  building 

in  towns,  villages  and  thickly  ance  Company  is  so  strongly  in  health  in  your  town. 

populated  cities.  This  vacation  sympathy  with  this  movement 

movement    has    been    carried  that  it  has  prepared  a  booklet,  HALEY  FISKE,  President. 


Published  by 

METROPOLITAN    LIFE    INSURANCE  COMPANY -NEW  YORK 

Biggest  in  the  World,  More  Assets,  More  Policyholders,  More  Insurance  in  force,  More  new  Insurance  each  year 


Cruising  'Round  the  World 

Make  the  Dream  Come  True 


OING  Around  the  World  is  more  or  less  of  a  dream  to 
most  people.  Everybody  has  it.  Everybody  expects  it 
to  come  true  some  day.  But  the  idea  is  so  full  of  the 
unknown,  so  imaginary,  so  adventurous,  so  wonder- 
ful, that  to  most  people  it  remains  a  dream. 

Make  the  dream  come  true. 

Under  the  experienced  management  of  the  American 
Express  Travel  Department  a  cruise  around  the  world 
is  a  very  practical  possibility — easily  arranged,  easily 
financed.  It  is  the  most  real,  the  most  stimulating,  the 
most  luxurious  experience  of  a  lifetime. 

It  is  so  easy  to  make  the  dream  come  true. 

Consider  the  coming  Cruise  of  the  Cunarder  FRANCONIA.  Built 
especially  for  long  distance  cruising,  and  just  launched,  the 
FRANCONIA  is  the  last  word  in  modern  ship  construction.  Safe 
and  speedy — a  floating  palace  of  luxurious  recreation — a  fine  and 
comfortable  club  with  every  convenience  and  refinement  sug- 
gested by  80  years  of  Cunard  experience — and  with  perfect  man- 
agement and  ship  discipline  at  sea. 

Under  charter  of  the  American  Express  Travel  Department,  the ' 
FRANCONIA  sails  from  New  York  November  15th — returning 
March  27th.  30,000  wonder  miles  leisurely  covered  in  133  never- 
to-be-forgotten  days.  Carefully  planned  shore  excursions  from  all 
ports  of  call  included  in  initial  cost.  Special  inland  trips  optional. 
Itinerary  includes  —  Havana,  Panama  Canal,  San  Francisco, 
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T  IS  in  Newburgh,  New  York, 
that  The  Dance  Is  On  (p.  526). 
Vliss  Austin  is  general  secretary 
>f  the  Associated  Charities,  which 
taw  a  gap  in  the  recreational  op- 
ortunities  of  the  city  and  filled  it. 
The  dances  on  the  pier,"  writes 
s  Austin,  "were  started  by  in- 
ividual  effort  and  faith  and  have 
roven  to  many  people  here  what 
»e  as  social  workers,  must  always 
elieve  if  our  work  is  to  be  very 
BFeciive.  ...  It  was  necessary  to 
rove  to  the  society  of  which  I  am 
ecretary  as  well  as  to  the  rest  of 
city  that  a  well-conducted  dance 
rould  be  an  instrument  for  good, 
the  relationship  was  a  little  un- 
;rtain  at  first,  but  now  our  people 
re  quite  enthusiastic." 

>R.  FREDERICK  BURK,  who 
'rites  so  crisply  of  the  World 
ducation  Conference  (p.  541)  is 
resident  of  the  San  Francisco 
:ate  Teachers  College. 

ERRIE  JONES,  hospital  librarian 
:  the  Public  Library  of  St.  Paul, 
rites  of  her  own  experiences  in 
king  books  to  the  bedside  (p. 

4). 

3BERT   E.   LEWIS    (p.    518)    is 
neral  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C. 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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-lime  of  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Boston,  Dr.  Wade 
Wright  is  contributing  as  much  as 
any  other  one  physician  in  the 
country  toward  the  development 
of  industrial  health.  His  article  on 
minimum  standards  in  this  field 

(P-  53i)  comes  therefore  out  of  in- 
timate and  far-reaching  experience. 
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BRUNO  LASKER,  foreign  service 
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impressions  gained  in  a  first-hand 
study  of  Europe  in  reconstruction. 
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The  Long  Road  to  Peace 

From  the  Last  Address  ot  President  Warren  G.  Harding 

Died  August  2,  1923 

f  f  UMAN   progress    has    established  a  relationship  little  short  of  the  community 
j    I      among  nations,  and  there  is  and  can  be  no  great  people  in  a  position  of  per- 
manent  aloofness.     The  urging  of  commerce,  quite  apart  from  human  fellow- 
ship, is  fashioning  intimate  relationships  each  succeeding  day  .  ,  . 

FROM  THE  DAY  the  present  Administration  assumed  responsibility  it  has  given 
devout  thought  to  the  means  of  creating  an  international  situation,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  might  contribute  to  it,  which  would  give  assurance  of  future  peace.  We  craved 
less  of  armament,  and  we  hated  war.  We  felt  sure  we  could  find  a  rift  in  the  clouds  if  we 
could  but  have  international  understanding.  We  felt  sure  that  if  sponsors  for  govern- 
ments could  only  face  each  other  at  the  conference  table  and  voice  the  conscience  of  a 
penitent  world,  we  could  divert  the  genius  and  the  resources  of  men  from  the  agencies 
of  destruction  and  sorrow  to  the  ways  of  construction  and  human  happiness  .  .  . 

ARMED  WARFARE  is  abhorrent  to  the  ideal  civilization.  Nations  ought  no 
more  need  resort  to  force  in  the  settlement  of  their  disputes  or  differences  than  do  men 
in  this  enlightened  day.  Out  of  this  conviction,  out  of  my  belief  in  a  penitent  world,  crav- 
ing for  agencies  of  peace,  out  of  the  inevitable  presidential  contact  with  the  world  war's 
havoc  and  devastation  and  the  measureless  sorrow  which  attended  and  has  followed,  I 
would  be  insensible  to  duty  and  violate  all  the  sentiments  of  my  heart  and  all  my  con- 
victions if  I  failed  to  urge  American  support  of  the  permanent  court  of  international 
justice.  I  do  not  know  that  such  a  court  will  be  unfailing  in  the  avoidance  of  war,  but  I 
know  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  will  prove  an  advance  toward  international 
peace  for  which  the  reflective  conscience  of  mankind  is  calling  .  .  . 

THE  REAL  HOPE  of  permanent  and  effective  accomplishment  depends  upon  free- 
dom from  internal  dissension  and  international  dissension.  The  forward  steps  already 
taken  ought  to  be  followed  by  many  others  in  our  generation,  but  the  way  to  permanent 
world  peace  is  a  long  and  difficult  one. 
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Folks  at  Ellis  Island 

AGAINST  the  background  of  mathematical  stupidity 
and  commercial  rivalry  which  characterize  the  present 
immigrant  situation,  the  personality  of  the  new  commissioner 
at  Ellis  Island,  Henry  H.  Curran,  begins  to  emerge  in  an 
agreeable  light.  When  the  steamship  companies,  disregard- 
ing the  difficulties  caused  by  the  first-of-the-month  congestion 
at  the  Island,  informed  him  that  15,000  immigrants  would 
flood  the  harbor  on  August  i,  he  flatly  declined  to  let  them 
shift  the  burden  of  caring  for  this  multitude  to  the  govern- 
ment. "We  shall  not  receive  one  more  immigrant,"  he  an- 
nounced, "than  my  limited  staff  of  500  can  handle  with 
thoroughness  and  consideration."  For  those  who  waited 
in  the  harbor,  he  directed  that  such  comforts  as  were  pos- 
sible should  be  provided  to  relieve  the  discomfort  of  torrid 
weather. 

At  the  Island  itself,  carpenters  have  been  at  work  tear- 
ing open  windows  planned  years  ago  for  light  but  not  for 
air.  Neat  new  enameled  beds  have  been  installed — with 
sheets  (Parliament  take  notice) — for  detained  first  and  sec- 
ond cabin  passengers.  As  for  repairs,  Mr.  Curran  is  con- 
sulting his  assistant  commissioners  and  considering  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Croxton  commission  for  guidance  in  spend- 
ing the  $50,000  which  is  available.  He  tells  The  Survey 
that  his  platform  is,  first  to  move  as  many  people  as  fast 
as  possible,  with  efficient  examinations,  through  the  Island, 
and  then  to  keep  it  clean.  Those  who  believe  that  immi- 
grants are  people,  and  not  merely  fractions  of  a  quota,  took 
heart  when  he  said  within  a  week  of  his  appointment :  "We 
do  not  deal  in  money  or  goods  or  labor.  That  would  be 
easy.  We  deal  in  human  beings  at  a  critical  time  in  their 
lives."  Can  Mr.  Curran  exercise  leverage  enough  to  re- 
concile the  administration  of  the  quota  law  with  that 
principle  ? 

Dead   Hands 

ONE  advantage  of  community  trusts  which  is  apt  to  be 
overlooked  was  mentioned  by  Ralph  Hayes  recently 
on  his  appointment  to  the  directorship  of  the  New  York 
Community  Trust.  This  is  the  pooling  of  bequests.  At 
Harvard,  for  instance,  a  bequest  of  land  for  a  scholarship 
made  over  a  century  ago  has  but  recently,  through  the 
growth  of  Boston  and  enhanced  land  values,  ^begun  to  yield 
an  income  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  legator's  wish.  In  the 
hands  of  a  community  trust  with  adequate  powers,  similar 
small  bequests  need  not  lie  dormant  but  can  often  be  utilized 
in  combination  with  others. 

The  more  familiar  argument  for  the  community  trust  is 
that  it  avoids  the  waste  of  accumulated  funds  through  the 
obsolescence  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  set  aside. 
In  almost  all  our  communities  examples  may  be  found  of 
endowed  institutions  which  positively  retard  social  progress, 
whereas  their  donors,  foresighted  men  in  their  own  time, 
would  if  they  were  alive  be  the  first  today  to  recognize 
the  newer  needs  or  newer  ways  devised  for  meeting  old 
ones.  The  community  trust  offers  one  solution  for  such 
obsolescence;  at  the  risk,  of  course,  of  another  danger — 
the  extent  of  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  measure  until  we 
have  tried  the  plan  out  a  little  longer — the  danger  of  ossifi- 
cation in  the  community  trust  itself. 

Whether  such  a  trust  becomes  a  vital    force  for  com- 


munity leadership — as  has  been  the  case  in  Cleveland — or  re- 
mains merely  a  safe  depository  for  unimaginative  bequests, 
depends  in  large  measure  on  the  personnel  of  its  directing 
committee  and  staff.  The  appointment  of  a  governing  board 
for  the  New  York  Community  Trust,  now  going  through  a 
process  of  reorganization  and  revivification,  will  be  awaited 
with  interest  for  the  light  it  may  shed  on  the  future  course 
of  pooled  philanthropy  in  the  metropolis. 

School  Doctors  at  School  Again 

WITH  more  than  1,500  physicians  in  New  York  state 
alone,  outside  of  New  York  City,  engaged  on  part 
or  whole  time  in  medical  service  in  public  schools,  it  is  but 
natural  that  some  should  feel  the  need  of  special  post  grad- 
uate teaching  in  this  most  vigorously  developed  of  the 
specialties  of  public  health  work. 

In  the  main,  physicians  who  have  accejCed  positions  undei 
boards  of  education  or  health  departments  as  school  doctors 
have  been  attracted  to  the  work  not  by  the  pay  or  the  prestige 
of  the  position  but  because  either  as  general  practitioners 
or  children's  specialists  they  found  in  this  phase  of  preventive 
medicine  a  satisfaction  over  and  above  their  joy  in  care  oi 
the  sick.  The  school  doctor  in  many  rural  counties  is  the 
only  available  physician  in  a  township;  he  takes  on  this 
work  as  a  matter  of  public  duty,  and  in  a  way  as  a  natural 
result  of  his  own  development  in  the  preventive  phase  of  hi; 
profession. 

When  the  director  of  medical  services  of  the  New  Yorl 
State  Department  of  Education,  Dr.  William  A.  Howe,  am 
the  energetic  and  resourceful  medical  director  of  the  publii 
schools  of  Yonkers,  Dr.  Elton  G.  Littell,  appealed  to  th 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Columbia  Universit 
for  help  in  training  school  physicians  they  were  met  by  th 
offer  of  a  summer  course  which  has  marked  another  mileston 
in  the  progress  of  standard  health  services. 

Fifteen  physicians  from  almost  as  many  different  countriti 
and  states  are  taking  the  fundamental  course  in  the  prirj 
ciples  and  practise  of  supervision  of  the  health  of  the  pr< 
school  and  the  school  child,  organized  by  Professor  Have 
Emerson.  The  lecturers,  specialists  in  the  various  sul 
jects,  have  come  from  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  as  we 
as  from  New  York.  Not  only  medicine  but  dentistry,  phyj 
ical  education,  pedagogy  and  administration  are  represent?! 
in  the  list  of  topics  offered.  Rarely  can  the  lecturer  eseajl 
at  the  end  of  the  two-hour  session,  so  eager  are  the  quei 
tions  still  unanswered  as  to  posture,  dentition,  tonsils,  nutr 
tion,  measles,  personality,  ventilation,  records,  health  educj 
tion. 

Is  it  not  conceivable  that  we  shall  soon  be  as  exactiri 
in  the  qualifications  of  a  physician  whom  we  trust  to  prj 
tect  the  health  of  our  army  of  20,000,000  school  childn '. 
as  we  are — at  least  theoretically — in  requirements  for  o 
teachers  ?    Must  we  not  begin  to  call  for  experience  or  sped; 
training  in  preventive,  or  as  Dr.  H.  L.  K.  Shaw  of  Alba: 
calls  it,  social   pediatrics,  before  we  accept   a  physician  [ 
a  part  of  our  school  system  or  as  a  qualified  representati 
of  a  health  department,  visiting,  teaching,  examining,  exclu 
ing,  the  children  of  the  community  from  six  to  sixteen  ye; 
of  age,  and  often  too  those  of  from  three  to  five?    At  le;; 
here  is  a  good  beginning  which  should  prove  a  stiraulati 
example  to  other  medical  schools  and  schools  of  hygiene. 
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April  15,  1912 

JI/'E  ARE  OF  THE  OPINION  that  a  twelve- 

'  hour  day  of  labor,  followed  continuously  by  any 
group  of  men  for  any  considerable  number  of  years 
means  a  decreasing  of  the  efficiency  and  lessening  of  the 
vigor  and  virility  of  such  men  .... 

We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  twelve- 
hour  day  has,  by  its  general  acceptance  and  practice 
over  a  considerable  period  of  years,  become  firmly 
entrenched,  and  that  any  sudden  or  arbitrary  change 
would  involve  a  revolution  in  mill  operations  .... 

We  do  believe  that  following  in  the  wake  of  other 
betterment  of  conditions  in  the  steel  industry,  there 
ill  naturally  come  a  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor 
and  the  eventual  abolishment  of  the  twelve-hour  day, 
li'hich  will  tend  toward  increasing  the  efficiency  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  working  population  and  for  that 
reason  bring  benefit  to  both  employer  and  employed. 

That  steps  should  be  taken  now  that  shall  have  for 
their  purpose  and  end  a  reasonable  and  just  arrange- 
ment to  all  concerned,  of  the  problems  involved  in 
this  question— that  of  reducing  the  long  hours  of 
labor — we  would  respectfully  recommend  to  the  intel- 
ligent and  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  proper 
officers  of  the  Corporation. 

From  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Stockholders  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  the  truth  of  statements  made 
by  John  A.  Fitch  of  the  Pittsburgh  Surrey. 

August  8,   1923 

CHICAGO — A  start  in  the  establishment  of  an 
eight-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  will  be  realized 
Monday  when  a  unit  of  blast  furnace  workers  at  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation's  plant  at  Gary  will 
be  put  on  a  three-shift  program. 

PITTSBURGH — Beginning  August  1 6  the  twelve- 
hour  day  for  steel  workers  will  be  abolished  and  the 
eight-hour  day  plan  will  be  put  into  effect.  .  .  . — New 
York  Times. 


Keeping  Workers  Well 

T  was  Richard  Cabot  who  first  called  attention,  some  ten 
years  ago,  to  the  common  fallacy  which  charged  to  in- 
istry  all  the  ills  which  the  shopworker  and  his  wife  and 
ildren  suffer  from.  His  medical  analysis — slightly  cyn- 
but  altogether  human — of  the  causes  of  sickness  in  a 
rge  specialized  community  devoted  to  the  rubber  industry 
owed  the  same  preponderance  of  colds,  stomach-aches, 
adaches,  sore  throats,  stiff  joints,  tuberculosis  and  heart 
5case  as  will  be  found  in  the  practice  of  family  physicians 
any  of  the  northeastern  states.  Yet  the  need  continues 
r  what  the  research  student  would  call  specific  etiology 
r  each  ill,  and  what  the  rest  of  us  dub  common  sense  in 

•  inting  the  cause  of  sickness. 

Now  comes  that  particularly  clear-tongued  and  level- 
aded  specialist,  the  very  disciple  if  not  the  prophet  of 
-dustrial  medicine,  Dr.  Wade  Wright,  who  tells  us  that 
rmmon  sense  and  conscience  share  at  least  equally  with  the 

•  owing  force  of  technical  knowledge  in  determining  our 
iccess  in  treating  the  mental  and  physical  disabilities  of  the 


shopworker.  Whatever  may  be  the  peculiar  handicap  of 
heat,  dust,  fumes,  fatigue,  position,  it  can  be  truly  said  that 
disease  in  industry  is  chiefly  disease  of  the  industrial  com- 
munity. The  mother's  life,  food,  air,  and  rest  while  she 
awaits  the  coming  of  her  child  determine  the  quality  of  the 
enamel  on  the  teeth  of  the  runabout  youngsters  later  on, 
whether  the  mother  is  the  wife  of  a  potter,  a  hatter,  a 
furnace  man  or  a  coal  miner.  It  is  the  family  meals,  the 
clothing,  hours  of  sleep,  cleanliness,  housing  which  decide 
for  or  against  the  handicaps  of  the  school  child.  In  some 
measure  it  is  character  or  the  lack  of  it  that  causes  as  well 
as  cures  disease:  as  Sir  William  Osier  used  to  say,  it  is 
what  a  patient  has  in  his  head  rather  than  the  condition 
of  his  lungs  that  determines  recovery  from  tuberculosis. 

This  is  not  to  belittle  the  importance  of  the  specific  trade 
hazard.  Though  we  have  today,  nationally  speaking,  no 
phossy-jaw  to  point  to  a  glaring  example  of  industrial  men- 
ace, we  must  still  wrestle  with  the  stink  damp  and  carbon 
monoxide  of  the  mines,  the  benzole  fumes  -in  the  rubber 
factory,  lead  poisoning  among  painters,  and  other  dangers. 

But  it  is  time  to  see  these  things  in  perspective:  to  escape 
from  sensationalism  into  the  common  language  and  broad 
viewpoint  of  preventive  medicine,  which  deals  with  any 
and  every  community  and  is  the  hope  of  all  families  what- 
ever may  be  the  source  of  their  income.  To  combat  a 
spectacular  industrial  hazard  may  be  only  half  the  battle. 
Adequacy  and  steadiness  of  pay,  decent  work-places,  an 
informed  and  self-respecting  attitude  toward  individual 
hygiene ;  these  are  the  essentials.  To  define  these  more 
precisely,  and  hold  firmly  to  them,  is  the  main  task  of 
industrial  medicine,  whether  the  active  agent  in  promoting 
the  health  of  a  given  community  be  the  employer,  the 
public  health  officer,  or  the  workers  themselves. 

Child   Health  the  World  Over 

THE  recipe  for  a  successful  education  must  include 
health.  Apparently  this  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
of  the  International  Health  Education  Conference  held  in 
San  Francisco  June  28  to  July  6,  as  a  section  of  the  World 
Conference  on  Education.  The  greatest  significance  of  the 
conference  in  the  field  of  child  health  lay  in  this  definite 
recognition  by  all  the  educators  present  of  health  as  one 
of  the  main  objectives  of  the  whole  educational  process. 

William  B.  Owen,  retiring  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  and  Augustus  Thomas,  chairman  of 
the  World  Conference  on  Education,  emphatically  acknowl- 
edged the  school's  obligation  to  teach  health.  In  their 
opinion  it  no  longer  was  a  question  of  whether  the  school 
would  or  could  train  children  in  the  practice  of  health 
habits,  but  a  question  of  how  the  school  could  effectively 
meet  this  great  public  need  in  which  no  other  social  ma- 
chinery can  take  its  place.  They  welcomed  the  complete 
cooperation  of  health  agencies,  though  acknowledging  the 
responsibility  of  the  school  for  training  children  in  health 
matters. 

Another  important  trend  of  thought  was  noted  in  the 
fact  that  physicians,  nurses,  nutrition  workers  and  educators 
talked  in  terms  of  the  child's  whole  life  process.  The 
emphasis  upon  the  child's  study,  play,  home  life  and  all 
phases  of  health  education  and  supervision  as  integral  parts 
of  one  process  of  development  was  notable.  The  participation 
of  thirty-two  nations  gave  assurance  that  health  educa- 
tion is  coming  into  its  own  as  a  world-wide  force  for  better 
citizenship  and  for  good  will  among  nations. 
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A  Plan  for  Planners 

IN  METROPOLITAN,  regional  or  city  planning— call 
it  what  you  will — the  fundamental  principles  for  attack- 
ing and  straightening  out  the  ever  increasing  determination 
of  people  to  live  closely  together  in  metropolitan  areas, 
whether  large  or  small,  are  much  the  same  everywhere. 

Some  ten  years  ago,  George  B.  Ford  pointed  out  that  such 
planning  problems  must  be  approached  from  three  different 
aspects,  the  economic,  the  social,  and  the  esthetic,  and  he 
urged  that  emphasis  be  put  on  economic  and  social  problems 
first  and  on  esthetic  problems  last,  but  never  in  the  reverse 
order.  For  a  number  of  years  prior  to  that  time  the  archi- 
tects of  the  country  had  been  making  an  appeal  for  the  "City 
Beautiful,"  without  proper  emphasis  on  economic  and  social 
problems  involved,  and  hence  had  failed  to  arouse  practical 
men  to  the  urgency  for  action.  Now  the  pendulum  has 
swung  the  other  way,  and  we  have  seen  for  a  number  of 
years  over-emphasis  on  the  economic  and  social  problems, 
and  not  enough  emphasis  (if  any  at  all)  on  the  esthetic  con- 
siderations, the  maintenance  of  attractiveness,  as  well  as  of 
comfort  and  convenience. 

Study  of  the  metropolitan  plan,  in  order  to  be  well 
balanced,  must  include  all  of  these  things  The  most 
important  parts  of  a  comprehensive  metropolitan,  regional 
or  county  plan,  and  the  machinery  necessary  to  its  successful 
execution,  are  as  follows: 

The  Planning  Board:  A  permanent  official  metropolitan  or 
planning  commission,  similar  to  that  recently  created  in  Los 
Angeles  County,  California,  established  by  ordinance,  with  suf- 
ficient annual  appropriation  to  do  real  work  and  employ  com- 
petent technical  help. 

County  Zoning:  To  prepare  and  secure  the  adoption  of 
county  zoning  ordinances,  correlated  with  the  various  city  zone 
ordinances  of  the  metropolitan  area,  as  has  already  been  done 
to  a  limited  extent  by  the  county  government  of  Los  Angeles 
County,  establishing  residence  and  industrial  zones,  limits  on 
the  heights  of  buildings,  and  area  of  ground  to  be  covered, 
particularly  in  the  county  areas  immediately  adjoining  the 
boundaries  of  incorporated  cities.  (This  work  should  be  done 
by  the  metropolitan  or  county  planning  board  rather  than  by  a 
separate  zoning  commission,  as  otherwise  zoning,  which  ought 
to  be  the  foundation  of  all  rational  metropolitan  planning,  is 
liable  to  be  divorced  from  it  and  retard  rather  than  knit  to- 
gether the  development  units  of  the  metropolitan  plan.) 

Traffic  Highway  Plan:  To  prepare  a  comprehensive  major 
traffic  highway  plan  for  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  in  co- 
operation with  local  city  planning  commissions,  and  to  secure 
its  adoption  and  construction  piece  by  piece,  with  due  relation 
to  zoning  and  the  minimum  widening  and  extension  of  existing 
streets  and  highways  that  is  reasonably  economical  for  high- 
way purposes. 

Transportation  Improvement:  To  prepare  and  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  comprehensive  and  practical  plan  for  the  uni- 
fication of  rail  lines,  passenger  and  freight  terminals  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  carefully  worked  out  with  the  railroads, 
local  city  planning  commissions,  the  state  railroad  commission 
and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  including  plans  for 
the  elimination  of  grade  crossings  and  for  the  fair  distribution 
of  cost;  also  a  comprehensive  interurban  and  rapid  transit 
extension  plan,  together  with  harbor  or  other  specialized  in- 
dustrial district  plans. 

County  Park  Board:  A  permanent  metropolitan  or  county 
park  commission,  as  in  Boston,  Essex  County,  New  Jersey, 
Tacoma,  Washington,  etc.,  with  budget  independent  of  politics, 
to  prepare  and  execute  a  comprehensive  park  and  boulevard 
extension  plan,  in  cooperation  with  the  metropolitan  or  county 
planning  commission  and  local  city  planning  and  park  boards, 
which  will  link  up  most  economically  and  attractively  the  most 


notable  points  of  interest  of  the  metropolitan  area,  and  acquire 
and  preserve  ample  recreation  areas,  before  they  are  destroyed 
or  lost,  including  mountain  and  waterside  parks,  etc.,  with 
proper  relation  to  zoning,  highways,  etc. 

County  Housing  Code:  To  prepare  and  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  a  county  housing  code,  in  addition  to  proper  county 
building  codes  and  zoning,  for  all  areas  not  strictly  agricultural, 
supplementing  the  generally  very  meager  and  inadequate  state 
housing  laws. 

County  Civic  Centers:  To  prepare  and  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  comprehensive  group  plans  for  the  most  convenient  and 
attractive  location  of  future  metropolitan  or  county  buildings 
in  the  several  administrative,  educational,  hospital  or  other 
groups,  or  civic  centers  appropriate  to  them,  worked  out  by 
the  metropolitan  or  county  planning  commission,  in  cooperation 
with  local  city  planning  commissions. 

County  Art  Jury:  A  metropolitan  or  county  art  jury,  estab- 
lished by  state  law  or  county  charter,  with  power  to  pass  on, 
and  vote  if  necessary,  the  architectural  standard  and  artistic 
merit  of  the  plans  and  location  for  all  county  buildings,  statues, 
works  of  art,  or  other  improvements  made  by  the  county  gov- 
ernment, in  order  to  maintain  a  reasonably  decent  standard 
of  civic  art.  similar  to  what  has  been  done  by  the  Philadelphia 
Art  Jury,  New  York  City  Art  Commission,  etc. 

These  eight  items  make  up  the  whole  metropolitan  or 
county  plan,  and  they  are  equally  necessary  to  large  as  well 
as  small  metropolitan  areas.  While  there  may  be  reasons 
for  the  urgency  or  greater  importance  of  one  or  another  oi 
these  items  locally,  no  county  government  has  done  its  full 
job  until  every  one  of  them  is  not  only  planned,  but  put  into 
execution.  You  can  measure  the  progress  or  difficulties  oJ 
your  metropolitan  area  pretty  definitely  by  checking  up  on 
this  list  of  items.  CHARLES  H.  CHENEY  -| 

Youth  and  the  Fundamentalists 

IN  the  social  service  field  there  are  several  Protestant 
Catholic  and  Jewish  societies  of  commanding  size  am 
each  with  religious  affiliations  whose  problems  differ  fron 
those  of  strictly  non-religious  agencies.  The  largest,  riches 
and  in  many  respects  the  most  immobile  is  the  Young  Men' 
Christian  Association  which,  nevertheless,  is  now  goin; 
through  the  throes  of  a  new  birth. 

The  editor  of  The  Association  Forum,  a  national  servic 
medium,  either  in  sophistry  or  grim  humor,  urges  that  toler 
ation  be  shown  the  fundamentalist.  Toleration  toward  th 
fundamentalist!  Within  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.?  Is  the  Assc 
ciation  already  infected  with  liberalism  to  that  extent?  Ho^ 
surprised  the  thinking  public  will  be!  But  let  us  conside 
his  proposal  on  its  merits.  The  traditional  policy  of  th 
Association,  so  far  as  concerns  its  religious  thinking,  is  t 
follow  the  lead  of  the  churches,  and  what  the  fundamenta 
ists  are  doing  in  the  church  should  be  brought  to  the  attentio 
of  Association  officers. 

The  Presbyterian  fundamentalists  in  national  gatherin 
wished  to  evict  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  The  New  Yoi 
Presbytery,  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  matter  was  referre 
has  acted  promptly  and  unanimously  in  approval  of  hie 
Two  hundred  clergymen  in  New  York  City  have  given  hi) 
an  honorary  dinner  at  the  Astor  House  and  assured  hii 
of  their  faith  and  confidence.  Such  attacks,  instead  of  d 
stroying  him,  are  likely  to  immortalize  him.  The  attacks  < 
the  reactionaries  immortalized  Wycliffe  in  the  fourteent 
Knox  in  the  sixteenth  and  Wesley  in  the  eighteenth  centurie 

An  official  Baptist  paper  reports  that  a  fundamentalist  i 
national  vogue  used  such  language  in  a  pre-convention  mee 
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ng  in  regard  to  those  who  differed  from  him  "as  should 
tever  be  used  in  any  meeting  using  the  Baptist  name." 

The  fundamentalists  are  not  idle  in  their  desire  to  cap- 
ure  the  Y.  Take  an  example:  In  a  city  of  medium  size 
hey  attempted  at  the  annual  meeting  this  spring  to  gain 
ontrol.  They  put  several  progressive  business  men  off  the 
oard  of  directors  and  filled  the  vacancies  with  men  of 
heir  own  kind.  To  accomplish  this  they  packed  the  meet- 
ig  with  the  members  of  several  church  men's  Bible  classes, 
r'hey  then  notified  the  general  secretary  to  resign.  This  is 
fhat  happens  where  the  advice  of  the  editor  of  The  Asso- 
iation  Forum  is  followed. 

But  the  young,  college-bred,  socially-minded  secretary  took 

Dunsel.     He  was  advised  to  fight  it  through ;    and  he  did, 

ath  the  result  that  a  social  statesman  was  made  president 

f  the  board,  all  the  standing  committees  of  the  organization 

rere  saved  from  .the  disrupting  influence  which  had  threat- 

ed  the  entire  organization,  and  the  Association  is  going 

ong  along  progressive  lines. 

We  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  fundamentalists 
aerally  are  fighting  for.  Their  recent  world's  convention 
d  down  their  program.  Their  attitude  toward  those  who 
ler  from  them  is  as  follows: 

"The  withdrawal  of  financial  and  moral  support  from 
church  schools";  "The  immediate  revision  of  all  text 
oks";  "Compulsory  measures  to  enforce  all  teachers  to 
n  annually  a  statement  of  creed"  which  corresponds  to 
B  fundamentalist  theory,  including  a  "personal  devil"  and 
"literal  hell";  "Political  and  financial  pressure  brought 
bear  upon  all  tax-supported  schools  in  order  to  eliminate 
th  text  books  and  instructors  teaching  any  form  of  evolu- 
n  whatsoever";  "The  rejection  of  the  uniform  inter- 
nominational  Sunday  school  lessons";  "The  compulsory 
agnation  of  all  pastors,  evangelists,  and  Sunday  school 
ichers"  who  differ  from  them ;  "The  organization  of  a 
ndamentalist  society  within  each  local  church  for  the  pur- 
se of  propaganda";  and  more  of  this  kind. 
Even  if  the  fundamentalists  were  right,  are  they  follow- 
»  Jesus'  example  in  their  methods  and  spirit?  When 
sus  was  asked  to  reprove  and  prohibit  a  worker  of  whom 
t  disciples  did  not  approve,  he  said:  "Forbid  him  not, 
r  there  is  no  man  who  shall  do  a  mighty  work  in  my 
me  and  be  able  quickly  to  speak  evil  of  me.  For  he  that 
not  against  us  is  for  us.  For  whosoever  shall  give  you 
rup  of  water  to  drink  because  ye  are  Christ's,  verily  I  say 
to  you,  he  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward."  Jesus  made 
it  reply  to  John  who  had  said:  "Teacher,  we  saw  one 
sting  out  demons  in  thy  name  and  we  forbade  him  be- 
he  followed  not  us." 

T7HAT  then  shall  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
V  ciation  say  to  Youth?  We  will  say:  The  funda- 
:ntalists  are  welcome  to  participate  in  our  organization  if 
:y  can  get  along  with  equally  good  men  from  whom  they 
fer,  but  they  shall  not  control  it  nor  wreck  it.  Their 
:sent  idea  of  rule  or  ruin  we  will  not  tolerate  in  our 
ministration. 

And  some  one  asks :  Shall  we  then  turn  this  organization 
:r  to  the  liberals  ?  Fortunately  they  have  different  meth- 
>  and  we  will  say  to  them  in  all  fairness:  You  are  to  feel 
home  with  us  because  you  are  Christian.  We  will  re- 
:ct  your  minority. 


And  to  the  conservatives?  Do  not  be  afraid;  the  world 
goes  forward.  Jesus'  is  the  law  of  eternal  growth,  progress 
and  challenge. 

And  we  will  say  more  than  this  to  Youth:  This  is  a 
Youth  society;  it  is  yours.  In  it  we  are  not  to  worship 
our  ancestors.  We  invite  you  to  use  your  own  organization 
and  master  it  in  order  to  put  the  teaching  and  example  of 
Christ  literally  into  control  of  the  economic  order,  which 
presents  the  greatest  challenge  of  the  country.  Within  the 
Association  the  issue  has  to  do  with  factions.  The  Asso- 
ciation must  be  broad  enough  to  make  men  of  differing 
views  feel  at  home  within  its  organization.  Otherwise  it 
will  become  a  class  society.  It  must  recognize  the  rights 
of  minorities.  It  has  not  always  done  so  in  the  past. 

And  we  must  say  still  more  to  Youth :  At  Atlantic  City, 
in  convention  assembled,  by  an  overwhelming  voice  our  legis- 
lative convention  took  up  the  march  of  progress.  It  gave 
to  student,  industrial,  railway  and  other  branches  new  spirit- 
ual liberties.  It  decided  to  reorganize  completely  its  national 
loose  federation  and  attempt  a  workable  unity  It  applauded 
Fosdick  to  the  echo,  and  listened  in  silence  to  those  who 
attempted  to  throw  the  movement  back  into  the  arms  of 
the  past. 

But  we  must  acknowledge  frankly  that  the  Association's 
national  industrial  department  is  disorganized  and  without 
adequate  objective.  Its  religious  department  is  without  a 
head.  It  waits,  almost  helpless,  in  spite  of  giant  efforts 
to  galvanize  into  spiritual  activity  its  mammoth  organization 

waits  to  be  inspirited  by  the  ambitions  and  enthusiasms 

'  of  Youth.  The  student  branches  in  over  700  colleges  are 
the  most  completely  controlled  by  Youth  of  all  the  Associa- 
tion units,  and  it  must  be  said  that  they,  by  and  large,  are 
the  most  responsive  to  the  idea  of  putting  the  Christian  life 
into  actual  practice— that  is,  of  social  religion.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Industrial  Department  in  practical  operation  shies 
at  the  Social  Creed  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches. 
The  city  associations,  together  with  the  Industrial,  should  be 
as  nearly  related  to  the  industrial  problem  as  is  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Rabbis,  the  Catholic  Welfare  Council,  or  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches,  but,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
Association  avoids  such  convictions. 

The  Association,  which  is  avowedly  a  religious  organiza- 
tion and  embraces  in  its  membership  thousands  of  men  con- 
nected with  industry,  cannot  save  its  soul  and  at  the  same 
time  continue  to  side-step  the  great  problems  of  making  the 
life  of  Jesus  effective  in  this  industrial  nation.  The  Asso- 
ciation must  either  give  up  its  ideals  or  practice  them.  It 
is  not  enough  for  its  industrial  department  to  serve  meals, 
purvey  beds,  provide  helpful  recreation,  meetings  and  crea- 
ture comforts  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  corporations  bene- 
fited and  the  employes  who  pay  the  fees.  This  would  be  all 
that  is  required  at  the  hands  of  the  Association  if  it  had 
not  historically  and  times  without  number  adopted  and  re- 
emphasized  a  religious  basis,  namely  that  it  would  insist 
upon  the  teaching  of  Jesus  being  put  into  life. 

Youth,  our  society  is  yours.  Almost  a  million  of  you 
belong  to  it.  Ten  thousand  of  you  are  enough  to  inspirit 
it,  and  the  power  of  self-expression  in  organization  is  al- 
ready yours.  You  are  within  it.  It  is  a  Youth  society. 
Do  not  let  it  dwindle  into  a  charitable  hobby  of  the  noble 
and  middle-aged  rich. 

ROBERT  E.  LEWIS 


Our  Unfinished  Job  in  Europe 

By  Bruno  Lasker 


NOT  a  few  who  heard  Secretary  Hughes  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  describe 
the  gratitude  of  the  world  for  American  gen- 
erosity   had    the    uncomfortable    feeling    that 
what  he  was  discussing  did  not  represent  a  vital  movement 
but   a    historical    and   almost   closed   chapter   of   American 
social  work.    For  it  was  only  this  spring  that  several  impor- 
tant national  social  agencies  that  had  been  foremost  in  the 
extension  of  American  life-saving  and  reconstruction  effort 
abroad  had  announced  their  plan  to  suspend  those  activities 
in  the  near  future  or  to  curtail  them  considerably.    Never- 
theless, the  reception  of  Mr.   Hughes'  speech,  and  indeed 
many  other  recent  incidents,  point  to  the  fact  that  there 
has  been   no  change  in   the  sense  of   responsibility  felt  .by 
socially  minded  Americans  toward  suffering  humanity.   And 
no  matter  how  divided  in  their  attitudes  toward  the  policies 
and  programs  of  the  great  relief  organizations,  the  people 
of  America  all  feel  proud  of  the  record  of  the  American 
Relief   Administration    and   of   the   American   Red    Cross. 
Now  as  ever  they  desire  the  latter  to  be  ready  to  help  in 
cases  of  sudden  calamity,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
world,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  analogous  organizations 
of  other  countries  in  permanent  international  works  of  social 
rescue  and  betterment. 

It  is  true  that  what  remains  of  American  relief  operations 
abroad — the  intimate  reconstruction  work  of  such  bodies  as 
the  Friends  Service  Committee,  the  American  Committee 
for  Devastated  France,  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
and  the  like,  bodies  engaged  in  the  working  out  of  long- 
range  programs — is  not  supported  so  amply  as  to  give  it 
its  highest  potential  effectiveness.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
the  initiated  there  is  greater  appreciation  than  ever  for  the 
advances  in  technique  not  only  in  the  work  of  such  bodies 
as  these  but  also  in  that  of  the  great  foundations  that  do  not 
appeal  for  funds. 

Yet  there  is  a  general  feeling — not  least  in  some  of  the 
organizations  concerned — that  American  social  service  abroad 
has  definitely  entered  upon  a  new  stage,  just  as  a  generation 
or  two  earlier  the  adoption  of  complex  social,  medical  and 
educational  programs  marked  a  departure  from  the  relatively 
simple  evangelical  character  of  American  missionary  effort 
abroad.  Before  discussing  possible  new  fields  for  the  ex- 
pression of  America's  good  will  toward  mankind,  let  us 
briefly  review  the  nature  of  present  American  social  work 
abroad.  In  the  accompanying  boxes  is  given  a  summary 
of  that  work,  arranged  by  countries — but  limited  for  the 
purpose  of  this  discussion  to  Europe  and  the  Near  East— 
as  it  stood  on  June  30,  when  several  of  the  most  important 
agencies,  having  accomplished  their  goals,  were  quitting  the 
field.  Briefly  this  work  may  be  classified  in  three  groups, 
though  several  agencies  are  actfve  in  more  than  one  of  them : 

I.  Emergency  relief,  such  as  the  recently  completed  work  of 
the  American  Relief  Administration  in  Russia,  the  refugee 
work  in  the  Near  East,  the  Central  Committee's  oper- 
ations in  Germany  and  Austria,  the  earlier  work  of  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  and,  to  some  extent,  the 
orphanage  work  of  the  Near  East  Relief. 
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2.  Industrial,   agricultural  or  social  rehabilitation,  of  whic 
the  Friends'  work  in  Austria  is,  perhaps,  the  most  strik 
ing  example,    although   some   relief   is   combined   with   i' 
and    which    also    dominates    the    work    of    the   America 
Committee  for  Devastated  France,  the  Friends  of  Sovis 
Russia,   and   the  like. 

3.  Demonstrations    of    American    methods    of    social    wojj 
which  are  in  advance  of  those  traditional  in  the  countrie 
concerned,  intended  not  only  to   rehabilitate  a  particula 
group  but  also  to  stimulate  native  organizations  to  accep 
similarly  advanced  ideas.     Of  this  the  Argonne  Associs 
tion,  a  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  Rockefeller  Founds 
tion,  that  of  the  Serbian  Child  Welfare  Association  an 
of  the  American  Women's  Hospitals  may  be  cited. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  in  passing  that  the  ments 
attitude  which  characterizes  the  second  and  third  of  thes 
forms  of  action  has  not  been  without  its  influence  on  th 
first  also.  Indeed,  there  has  been  a  growing  application  t 
American  relief  work  abroad  of  the  newer  aim  in  America 
family  welfare  work  at  home  which,  not  content  with  tli 
successful  treatment  of  symptoms  of  distress  or  the  relit 
of  destitution,  is  directing  itself  to  the  rehabilitation  of  tl 
family  and,  where  possible,  its  advancement  to  a  highe 
level  of  living.  And  this  implies  willingness  to  depart  froi 
ready-made  rules  and  to  regard  each  "case"  as  a  separat 
project,  requiring  the  most  careful  diagnosis  and  prognosi 

As  regards  emergency  relief,  opinions  on  the  need  for  i 
continuation  are  necessarily  divided.  Those,  for  instanc 
who  have  family  links  with  some  foreign  country  that  h 
been  helped,  will  be  inclined  to  see  its  claim  on  Ameria 
philanthropy  as  a  more  urgent  one  than  those  who  a 
envisage  the  claim  of  the  outside  world  as  a  whole. 

Our   larger   relief   agencies   have  developed   a  techmq 
for  gauging  the  need  for  relief  in  the  countries  where  th 
operate   both   quantitatively   and   qualitatively.      It    is  tr 
they  have   been   accused   at  various   times  of   letting    thi 
decisions  be  influenced  by  sentimental  or  political  bias;  b 
on  the  whole  they  cannot  be  charged  with  attempting 
continue  operations    after   they   ceased    to   be   necessary 
order  to  keep  their  organization  intact,  or  of  withdraw! 
from  the  field  without  assuring  themselves  that  there  w« 
native  or  other  agencies  in  the  field  that  could  be  count 
on  to  help  in  the  transition  from  outside  aid  to  self-he; 
In  any  case,  for  a  realistic  treatment  of  the  present  situati' 
which  seems  to  call  for  a  new  deal  all  around,  it  is  best  r 
to  revive  old  controversies  and  to  bring  up  against  thi 
agencies  their  past  sins.     In  any  new  program  it  is  mi 
important,  first,  to  assure  the  relief  agencies  of  such  popu 
support  and  understanding  that  their  policies  will  constan 
be   under   the   scrutiny  of    an    enlightened   public   opinit 
and,  second,  to  recognize  that  their  functions  are  limited 
their  very  nature.     To  expect  a  national  relief  organizat 
to  enter  into  activities  for  which  it  has  neither  the  pOT 
nor  the  personnel,   merely  because  a  convincing  argum 
can  be  advanced  for  a  form  of  American  cooperation  difl 
ent  from  that  of  relief,  is  not  reasonable. 

While  the  appeal  for  relief  work  abroad,  when  and  wh 
needed,  is  clear  and  moves  a  large  section  of  the  Ameri< 
public  to  support,  the  reasons  for  American  participat 
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i  rehabilitation  projects  are  not  so  obvious  or  generally  ap- 
reciated.  The  question  may  well  be  raised:  why  should 
Lmerica  underwrite  extensive  rehabilitation  services  in  for- 
ign  lands,  since  the  need  for  such  services  arises  from  polit- 


ical conditions  over  which  America  has  no  control,  and  since 
they  represent  a  first  claim  on  the  governments  primarily 
concerned  ?  The  argument  that  we  must  help  build  up  the 
devastated  areas  of  France  or  Belgium  or  Serbia  because 


What   Goes   On   In   Russia 

The  following  summary,  like  those  appearing  on  the  succeeding  pages,  is  based  on 
the  results  of  an  inquiry  directed  to  the  principal  agencies  concerned  as  to 
the  present  extent  and  character  of  their  operations  and  their  immediate  plans 


THE  American  Relief  Administration  has  completed 
its  operations,  not  only  in  Russia  but  everywhere 
in  Europe.  Sufficient  supplies  in  bulk  to  last 
till  the  harvest  have  been  made  over  to  local  organiza- 
tions, to  maintain  the  child-feeding  kitchens  and  such  in- 
stitutions as  have  been  supported  in  the  past.  The  leave- 
taking  of  the  administration's  officials,  as  the  cables  have 
told  us,  has  been  accompanied  by  demonstrations  of  the 
most  cordial  good  will,  both  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment and  of  local  workers.  Beds  and  accessories,  in- 
struments and  standard  drugs  supplied  to  a  majority  of 
the  hospitals  in  Russia  will  for  a  long  time  remain  a 
memorial  to  this  great  chapter  of  American  aid. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  not,  for  some  time,  been 
active  in  Russia  itself,  but  in  three  different  parts  of  the 
world  is  caring  for  Russian  refugees.  Those  in  and 
around  Constantinople — 160,000  during  the  period  of 
maximum  exodus,  three  years  ago— have  been  consider- 
able reduced  in  number,  partly  through  their  ability  to 
find  self-support  and  partly  through  evacuation  to  other 
countries,  notably  Jugoslavia  and  Bulgaria.  In  July,  the 
joint  organization  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Amer- 
ican Relief  Administration  and  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  the  relief  of  these  refugees  in  Constantinople  came 
to  an  end;  but  the  Constantinople  chapter  of  the  latter 
expects  to  give  occasional  assistance  to  the  four  thousand 
or  so  Russians  who  remain  in  the  city  and  are  on  the 
whole  self-supporting.  The  China  Central  Committee 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  is  still  helping  Russian 
refugees  in  Manchuria  and  in  Shanghai;  this  work  is 
likely  to  continue  for  some  months  but  the  numbers  and 
expenditures  involved  are  no  longer  large.  The  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  Chapter  at  Manila,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Russian  Refugee  Relief  Society,  is  looking  after  the 
refugees  in  the  Philippines;  of  an  original  1600  who 
last  fall  fled  from  Vladivostock,  about  600  have  come  to 
the  United  States,  but  others  are  still  coming. 

The  friends  have  been  feeding  approximately  300,000 
famine  sufferers  in  the  Uyezds  of  Buzuluk  and  Pugacher 
(Gubernia  of  Samara),  and  in  the  Bashkir  Republic, 
until  the  gathering  of  the  harvest  in  August.  Hereafter 
it  is  expected  that  large-scale  relief  feeding  will  no 
longer  be  necessary,  and  that  the  work  will  become 
primarily  that  of  reconstruction. 

There  will  be  a  joint  unit  of  twelve  American  and 
twelve  English  workers,  supervising  and  collaborating 
with  twenty  to  fifty  Russian  assistants.  The  minimum 
program  of  the  unit  for  the  coming  year  •  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  $150,000,  and  this  program  will  be  ex- 
panded as  rapidly  as  additional  funds  can  be  secured. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  contem- 
plates continuing  work  in  Russia  as  long  as  the  relations 


between  Russia  and  our  country  are  such  that  misunder- 
standing, the  isolation  of  any  people  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  danger  of  war  result  from  them.  The 
program  will  Consist  in  the  expansion,  along  the  follow- 
ing lines,  of  the  reconstruction  work  which  the  mission 
has  already  been  carrying  on  in  conjunction  with  the 
relief  feeding: 

I.  AGRICULTURAL  RECONSTRUCTION.    Primarily  buying  horses) 
in  districts  outside  the  famine  zone,  and  selling  them  to  stock- 
less  individual   peasants  on  a  non-profit-making  basis.     An 
initial  capital  fund  of  $35,000  will  provide  for  this  work, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  horses  to  the  peasants  will 
be  turned  back  into  this  fund  to  go  to  the  purchase  of  more 
horses.     Work  will   be  carried   on  in  cooperation  with  the 
government  department  of  agriculture,  but  will  be  entirely 
under  the  direction  of  the  Friends'  Mission. 

II.  MEDICAL  AID.     This  work  will  comprise  the  following 
chief  divisions: 

1.  Work  for  mothers  and  babies.    A  minimum  of  fifteen 
Russian  doctors  will  be  employed  to  do  welfare  work 
of  a  kind  done  in  America  by  county  welfare  workers. 

2.  Anti-malaria  work.     This  will  embrace  maintenance 
of  clinics  for  the  treatment  of  malaria  sufferers  and 
an  educational  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  ma- 
laria.    This  work  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  plans 
of  the  health  department  of  the  government,  but  will 
be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  mission. 

3.  Assistance  to   hospitals.     This  will   include  the  sub- 
sidizing of  a  certain  number  of  free  beds  and  pro- 
vision for  repairs,  sanitation  equipment,  etc.,  in  the 
hospitals  in  the  Friends'  district. 

4.  Medical   aid   for   the   children's   homes.     This   work 
will  be  carried  on  through  the  local  Russian  doctor. 

III.  CHILDREN'S    HOMES    AND    ALLIED    WORK.      Children's 
Homes  in  poverty  stricken  famine  districts,  where  the  local 
taxes  are  inadequate  to  provide  for  proper  care  of  the  chil- 
dren, will  receive  supplementary  food,  clothing,  medical  as- 
sistance, etc.,  from  the  mission.     The  latter  will  also  assist 
in  the  educational  work  of  the  homes  by  helping  to  equip 
schoolrooms,  and  to  provide  school  supplies. 

The  American  Medical  Aid  for  Russia  is  now  a1  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Quakers  and  maintains  no  separate  per- 
sonnel in  Russia;  the  funds  it  raises  are  used  for  the 
relief  of  physicians  and  nurses  and  the  purchase  of  medical 
supplies.  The  organization  also  has  sent  in  the  last  few 
months  clothing,  drugs,  instruments,  hospital  supplies  and 
scientific  literature  contributed  by  doctors  and  nurses  and 
the  drug  and  hospital  supply  trades. 

The  Friends  of  Soviet  Russia  continues  to  raise  funds, 
especially  for  the  purchase  and  transportation  of  agri- 
cultural machinery;  but  apparently  the  unfavorable  pub- 
licity given  this  effort,  which  is  backed  by  American  labor 
organizations,  has  somewhat  lessened  its  popular  appeal. 

The  American  Women's  Hospitals  likewise  confines  its 
Russian  operations  to  special  aid  rendered  the  Friends 
Service  Committee. 
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Poland 

THE  "maximum  program"  of  the  Friends  for  Po- 
land, approved  by  the  American  and  English  home 
committees,  requires  an  expenditure  of  $50,000  in 
the  present  financial  year,  most  of  it  still  to  be  raised, 
and  a  staff  of  ten.  It  consists  of  housing  reconstruction 
and  the  carrying  on  of  industries,  as  in  Austria,  the 
carrying  on  of  two  sawmills,  the  hauling  of  timber  and 
the  opening  of  a  training  school  for  workers  among 
children,  in  affiliation  with  a  model  orphanage  for  which 
the  American  Junior  Red  Cross  is  collecting  funds  and 
which  has  the  interest  and  cooperation,  though  not  fin- 
ancial support,  of  the  Ministry  of  Social  Care. 

The  Rockefeller  Institute,  in  addition  to  the  general 
Central  European  services  listed  under  Germany,  has 
pledged  $212,000  to  the  Institute  of  Hygiene  at  Warsaw. 

The  activities  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Committee — 
although  the  account  available  does  not  differentiate 
operations  and  expenditures  for  the  different  countries 
in  which  they  are  carried  on — may  perhaps  be  listed 
here  because  Poland  and  Russia  are  the  two  principal 
countries  aided.  On  June  I,  the  committee  had  in 
Europe  fifty  American  employes  and  many  more  native 
ones.  The  average  monthly  expenditure  of  the  com- 
mitee's  various  activities,  including  direct  relief,  medical, 
child  care  and  reconstruction,  between  January  and  June 
of  the  present  year  amounted  to  $454,000.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  desire  to  extend  its  direct  operations  for 
longer  than  absolutely  necessary  but  will  hand  them  over 
to  local  agencies  when  possible  without  detriment  to 
those  who  benefit.  Studies  are  now  in  process  to 
determine  whether,  when  the  need  for  foreign  relief 
work  passes,  this  machinery  cannot  be  made  to  serve  the 
needs  of  American  Jewry. 

Greece 

THE  American  Red  Cross  officially  completed  its 
operation  for  the  relief  for  Greek  refugees  on  June 
30 ;  but  some  officers  remain  and  some  of  the  work  is 
necessarily  continued.  In  early  July,  the  Red  Cross  had 
expended  a  total  of  $2,650,000  on  the  relief  of  the  Greek 
refugees.  In  June  it  still  supplied  food  for  more  than 
400,000;  in  addition,  medical  supplies  and  clothing  have 
been  provided  in  large  quantities,  and  sanitary  measures 
of  a  comprehensive  character  have  preserved  a  surprising 
freedom  from  epidemic  diseases  among  the  refugees.  It  is 
stated  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  refugee  camps  in 
May  and  June  was  less  than  in  the  normal  population. 
International  consideration  of  the  proposal  made  by 
Secretary  Hughes  with  regard  to  future  help  for  Greece 
some  months  ago,  has  been  proceeding  slowly  at  Geneva, 
where  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  League  of  Nations 
has  discussed  the  subject.  Its  plan  is  now  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Greek  government;  broadly  it  includes 
a  foreign  loan  conditional  upon  a  loan  by  the  Greek  banks 
to  their  government  and  the  establishment  ot  a  Greek 
Settlement  Society  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  breaking 
up  the  concentration  camps  and  distributing  the  refugees 
on  land  to  be  provided  by  the  government.  With  the 
signing  of  the  Lausanne  Treaty  and  the  consequent  re- 
duction of  Greek  expenditure  on  armaments,  there  has 
been  great  improvement  in  Greek  exchange;  and,  since 
the  harvest  this  year  also  is  unusually  good,  the  situation 
is  now  looked  upon  as  promising. 


England 


THE  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  pledged  this  year 
1,205,000  pounds  for  buildings   and  endowment  of 
the  University  College  and  Medical  School,   London. 

Serbia 

THE  Serbian  Child  Welfare  Association  of  America 
maintains  a  staff  of  five  nurses  overseas  to  continue, 
through   native    organizations,    the    much   bigger   effort, 
under  Dr.  R.  R.  Reeder's  administration,  during  the  last 
few  years. 

The  American  Women's  Hospitals  is  assisting  the 
Health  Department  of  Serbia  in  the  administration  of 
the  hospital  at  Veles  and  is  contributing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  children's  hospital  at  Skoplje.  Serbia  also, 
of  course,  participates  in  the  general  program  of  medical 
and  nursing  aid  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation. 

Czecho-Slovakia 

IN  addition  to  these  services,  which  in  this  country  are 
particularly  fruitful  because  of  the  close  cooperation 
given  the  government  in  the  establishment  of  its  pub- 
lic health  service  in  recent  years,  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion has  pledged  27,00,0000  Czech  crowns  to  the  Institute 
of  Hygiene  at  Prague,  and  made  a  small  allocation 
for  the  study  of  health  activities  under  the  Ministry 
of  Health. 


Belgium 


HERE  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  in  addition  to  its 
other  services,  has  pledged  Frs.  40,000,000  for  new 
buildings  and  endowment  of  the  medical  school  of  the 
Free  University  of  Brussels. 


in  the  war  we  were  associated  with  these  nations  is  obvic 
an  unsound  one.     The  desire  to  render  such  help  sprinj 
from  the  same  source  as  the  desire  to  save  lives,  and  nt 
from   political   obligation;    it   is   a  desire,   moreover,   of 
higher  and  rarer  type,  so  that  appeals  for  funds  in  aid  < 
reconstruction    efforts    are    necessarily    limited    to    small 
groups.  The  Friends  have  demonstrated  how,  even  with  smz 
means,  the  work  of  rehabilitation  can  be  made  a  powerf  j 
vehicle  for  the  expression  of  American  good  will,  inspir 
not  only  friendship  for  America  but  hope  and  confidence 
situations  full  of  tragedy.     But  it  is  still  an  open  que 
whether  we  should  attempt  to  extend  the  spirit  ar|d  na 
of  that  work  from  the  limited  areas  where  it  is  now  app 
to   the   vast  total  of  the  areas   in   need   of  rehabil italic! 
Theoretically — and  especially  in  view  of  what  has  been  sz 
about  the  newer  conception  of  family  rehabilitation  work 
it  would  be  easy  to  argue  that  in  the  great  areas  wh< 
emergency  relief  has  been  given,  as  for  instance  the  Vol 
valley,  or  parts  of  the  Near  East,  other  organizations  shoi 
now  follow  up  the  relief  workers  with  extensive  and 
tensive  programs  of  reconstruction.     But  in  practice  til 
plan  cannot  be  followed.     For  one  thing,  participation  I 
reconstruction  work  requires  far  more  intimate  cooperati 
with  the  governments  and  native  agencies  and  instituti< 
of  the  areas  concerned  than  relief  work ;  and,  as  it  happe 
a  large  part  of  that  territory  is  subject  to  governments  w 
which  the  American  people  as  a  whole  have  little  sympat 
Besides,  the  value  of  such  work  as  the  Friends,  for  install 
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Germany 


THE  Central  Committee,  Inc.,  for  the  relief  of 
German  women  and  children  is  carrying  on  the 
work  inaugurated  immediately  after  the  war  by  the 
Friends  Service  Committee.  It  was  organized  in  August, 
1922,  absorbing  an  earlier  German-American  organiza- 
tion, with  the  program  of  collecting  $5,000,000  for  the 
next  three  years.  In  July  it  supplied  the  means  for 
feeding  an  average  of  650,000  children  daily  through 
about  4,000  distributing  places  and  more  than  2,000  soup 
kitchens.  The  organization  cooperates  with  the  German 
government,  which  contributes  the  flour  and  sugar,  or 
about  one-half  of  the  foodstuffs  needed,  the  total 
monthly  expenditure  amounting  to  about  $200,000.  The 
actual  operation  of  this  relief  work  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Deutsche  Zentral-Ausschuss.  The  committee's  food 
package  department  in  New  York  distributes  food 
packages  and  collects  clothes  which  are  sent  both  to  in- 
dividuals and  to  the  German  Red  Cross.  This  depart- 
ment also  has  contributed  about  $100,000  of  food  to  the 
Ruhr  district.  A  number  of  German-American  organ- 
izations recently  have  contributed  directly  to  the  Deutsche 
Zentral-Ausschuss,  and  the  German  Red  Cross. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation's  operations  in  Germany 
are  limited  to  the  support  and  distribution  to  libraries 
of  medical  publications,  (see  France),  and  part- 
icipation of  German  institutions  in  a  fund  of  $250,000 
for  rehabilitation  of  laboratory  supplies,  a  fund  of 
$100,000  for  study  and  research  by  younger  medical 
teachers  and  fellowships  for  advanced  students  of 
medicine  and  public  health.  The  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee has  lately  collected  and  sent  to  the  Deutsche 
Zentral-Ausschuss  about  $35,000  for  its  anti-tuberculosis 
activities  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 


are  doing  today  in  Austria,  simply  cannot  be  widely  extended 
without  losing  most  of  its  particular  value.  Neither  the 
funds  nor  the  personnel  are  available.  The  hundreds  of 
"green  boys" — as  they  have  sometimes  been  called — who  by 
their  enthusiasm  and  character  have  helped  the  American 
Relief  Administration  to  make  so  great  a  success  of  its 
operations  in  Russia,  would  be  of  little  use  in  rehabilitation 
enterprises  that  require  trained  and  expert  services.  Many 
of  those  who  respond  readily  to  appeals  for  starving  children 
come  only  through  a  long  and  strenuous  process  of  educa- 
tion (if  at  all)  to  appreciate  and  support  deliberately  scien- 
tific programs,  slow  to  mature  and  built  on  service  rather 
than  material  relief.  While  it  is  deplorable  that  the  enthu- 
siastic interest  in  reconstruction  work  in  Europe  which 
Americans  felt  at  the  end  of  the  war  has  so  rapidly  faded 
away,  it  is  not  surprising. 

Speaking  practically,  therefore,  we  may  eliminate  the  pros- 
pect of  the  wholesale  application  of  American  aid  to  recon- 
structive efforts  abroad.  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  that 
some  of  the  present  operations  be  amply  supported  and  others 
started.  While  the  politicians  wrestle  over  the  question 
-;3f  American  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  or  the 
:xact  nature  of  the  cooperation  which  the  United  States 
..might  offer,  ordinary  folks  are  much  more  interested  in  the 
concrete  contributions  which  America  might  make  to  the  re- 
building of  towns  and  villages,  the  reclamation  of  destroyed 
^•fields,  the  re-organization  of  institutions,  re-making  of  roads 
•  and  forests  and  railroads  and  factories.  These  contributions 


France 

THE  American  Committee  for  Devastated  France, 
the    principal    agency    in    the  field,    last    January 
framed    a    policy    for    the    readjustment    of    its    activ- 
ities  to   the  change   of   conditions   since   the  committee's 
entry  upon  its  work  five  years  ago.    While  representing 
a  curtailment  of  activities,  the  new  program  is  looking 
forward  to  a  long  period  of  participation  in  the  task  of 
putting  on  their  feet  the  127  villages  in  the  Aisne  which 
the  committee  originally  undertook  to  help.     On  the  side 
of  public  health,   the  new  program  concentrates  on  the 
Nurses'  Training  School  in  Paris,  with  continuation  of 
nursing  work  in   the  Aisne    for  practical   post-graduate 
training  in  public  health  work  and  as  a  demonstration. 
Public  libraries   created   by   the   committee   are   for   the 
most   part   being   turned   over   to   French   control,   with 
guarantees  for  the  continuance  of  suchAmerican  features 
as   open-shelf  method,   children's   library   work   and   the 
training  of  librarians.     Some  of  the  smaller  community 
centers    have    been    closed,  and  others  have  been  placed 
under  native  control;  in  some  cases  activities  have  been 
curtailed   or   handed   over   to   native   leadership;   but   in 
each  of  the  cantons  served  the  continuance  of  at  least 
one   permanent   building   for   the   American   committee's 
use   is   ensured.     A  permanent   camp   for  boy  scouts   is 
being   maintained.     The    work   of   construction   is   con- 
tinued  under  the   auspices   of   the   Cooperative   Building 
Society  created  by  the  committee  in  association  with  the 
government.     Agricultural    syndicates    created     by    the 
committee,    more    particularly    for    the  development  of 
cooperative   marketing,   are   to   be   further   strengthened. 
With   the  exception  of  the   Carnegie   Endowment   for 
International    Peace    in    the    rebuilding    of    Fragniers — 
described    in    The  Survey    for  July  15 — other  works  of 
American  participation  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  de- 
vastated area  of  northern  France  have  practically  come 
to  an  end.     There  is,  however,  the  notable  exception  of 
the  Argonne  Association  of  America,   a  permanent  me- 
morial  to  the  Americans   who   fought  in   France  which 
supplies  care  and  education  for  two  hundred  war  orphans 
placed  in  families  and,  according  to  impartial  observers, 
is     doing    a     notable    work     in    demonstrating   the    best 
American   methods   of   caring   for   dependent   children. 

The  American  Womens  Hospital  is  engaged  in  re- 
modelling a  block  of  buildings  recently  purchased  for 
dispensaries,  headquarters  for  visiting  nurses  and  anti- 
tuberculosis  service  at  Levallois-Perret,  and  is  helping  the 
Residence  Sociale  to  establish  other  dispensaries  and 
health  services.  One  of  the  most  important  efforts  of 
this  organization,  in  France  and  elsewhere,  has  been  and 
is  the  conducting  of  training  classes  for  nurses.  This 
work  is  to  be  continued  indefinitely. 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  pledged  $75,000  for 
assisting  the  work  of  the  Pasteur  Institute,  more  par- 
ticularly in  training  of  personnel;  part  of  a  fund  of 
$100,000  for  the  support  of  medical  journals  and  pub- 
lications and  their  distribution  to  European  libraries 
affected  by  adverse  exchange  rates  is  expended  in 
France.  Some  assistance  continues  to  be  given  to  the 
French  National  Tuberculosis  Association.  An  office  in 
Paris  is  in  charge  of  all  the  work  of  the  foundation  in 
Europe  and  is  making  studies  and  reports  of  needs  and 
opportunities  for  further  cooperation.  This  organ- 
ization will  be  continued  so  long  as  there  appears  to  be 
the  opportunity  for  constructive  help. 
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Austria 

ONE-FIFTH  of  all  funds  collected  by  the  Central 
Committee  (see  Germany)  are  turned  over  to  the 
Friends  Service  Committee  for  their  work  in  Austria. 
The  latter  believes  that  the  time  has  come  when  con- 
structive welfare  work  is  the  most  effective  way  of  help- 
ing Austria  in  her  struggle  for  national  reconstruction, 
emergency  relief  continuing  as  a  secondary  feature  of 
the  program.  The  staff  of  the  mission  will  be  reduced 
to  six  English  and  six  American  workers.  As  widely  as 
possible  the  work  will  be  carried  on  with  the  help  of 
Austrian  assistants  and  through  channels  provided  by 
Austrian  institutions.  Though  in  extent  and  cost  of 
operation  the  work  of  the  Friends  is  relatively  small, 
their  program  in  both  Austria  and  Russia  merits  a  some- 
what detailed  statement  in  view  of  its  interesting  and 
varied  adjustment  to  continuing  opportunities  for  recon- 
struction. The  plan  for  Austria  is  as  follows: 

I.  A      THREE-YEAR      NATIONAL     ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS      CAMPAIGN. 

It  is  hoped   that  provision  can  be  made  for  an   annual  ex- 
penditure of   about  $50,000,  with  four  main  phases: 

1.  Teachers'  Scheme.    Ten  young  women  who  have  had 
experience   as   teachers   in   the   state   schools,    and   who 
have  during   the   past  year   taken   a   special   course   of 
preparation  under  Dr.  Clemens  Pirquet,  at  the  Hospital 
of  the   University  of   Vienna,   will   conduct   an   educa- 
tional  campaign    in   schools   throughout   the   provinces. 

2.  Assistance    to    Anti-tuberculosis    and    Infant    Welfare 
Centers.     Many  of  these  institutions,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  sufficient   personnel,   take   several   months   to    deter- 
mine whether  or  not  help  can  be  given  to  cases  which 
apply   to   them.      Increased    help   will    enable    them    to 
enlarge   their   staffs   of    doctors    and    nurses. 

Fresh  milk  distributions  at  various  centers  will  be 
continued  as  an  aid  to  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 
Subsidies  to  the  Krems  Home  for  Tubercular  Children 
will  be  continued  for  at  kasit  another  year,  ,  and 
negotiations  are  nearing  completion  for  cooperation 
with  the  municipality  of  Vienna  in  supporting  150 
tubercular  children  at  the  home  at  Spinni-rin  am 
Kreuz. 

3.  Co-w   and   Bull   Scheme.     By   this    scheme    cows   have 
been   sold   to   the   farmers    in   the    environs    of   Vienna 
in   return   for   milk   equal   in   value   to   the   price   paid 
for  the  stock.     This  scheme,  which  the  Friends'   Mis- 
sion   has   been   able    to    organize   on    a   self-supporting 
basis,  provides  a  source  of  fresh  milk  for   relief  pur- 
poses, at  the  same  time  re-stocking  the  districts  around 
Vienna  and  thus  permanently  helping  to   raise  toward 
normalcy  the  capital's  milk  supply.     In  the  same  way, 
bulls  are  being  sold  to  farmers  in  the  provinces,  where 
the  mission  secures  most  of  its  cows,  in   order  to   im- 
prove   the    breed    of    Austrian    stock,    which    greatly 
deteriorated  during  the  war.  The  government  depart- 
ment of  agriculture   hopes   to  be  able  to  cooperate   in 
the  work   in   the   fall.     A  clause    in   the   government's 
agreement    with    the    League    of    Nations    prevents    it 
from  using  funds   for   such   purposes    at   present. 

II.  MIDDLE-CLASS   RELIEF  WORK:    This  will  be   continued   in 
the  interests  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  well  educated  clas- 
ses, individual  casework  being  reduced  to   a  minimum,  and 
Austrian    organizations    being   used    to   the    fullest    possible 
extent.     The  usual   routine  of  the  work  will  be   to   ask  the 
various  middle-class  trade   and   professional    associations   to 
recommend  their  most  needy  members  for  help,  investigation 
of  the  needs  in  each  case  to  be  made  by  the  association. 

III.  LAND  SETTLEMENTS.     The  mission  will  continue  to  give 
some    assistance   to  the   land   settlements,   the    amount   to  be 
proportionate  to  the  contributions  received  for  this  purpose. 
A  certain  amount  of  help  will  be  given  to  the  original  type 
of  settlement  association,  but   it   is   expected  that  a   part  of 
the  help  given  will  be  used  under  the  new   plan  of  making 
allowance    to   individual   settlers   in  order   to   help   them  to 
erect  garden  cottages  for  summer  use.     The  original  scheme 
of  cooperatively  building  large       (Continued  on  next  fage) 


are  far  too  small,  so  far,  to  express  fully  American  willing- 
ness to  be  of  help,  perhaps  because  we  have  looked  upon  them 
too  largely  as  an  appendix  to  relief  operations,  not  as  an ' 
expression  of  the  natural  bond  of  common  interests  between 
American  and  foreign  farmers,  American  and  foreign  edu- 
cators, American  and  foreign  engineers,  American  and  for- 
eign foresters,  and  so  on.  What  is  needed  today  is  not  so 
much  campaigning  for  funds  to  enable  relief  organizations 
with  diversified  programs  to  extend  their  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams, as  campaigning  for  more  international-mindedness  in 
all  sorts  of  groups,  from  the  churches  and  universities  to  the 
trade  unions  and  granges,  so  that  each  according  to  its  inter- 
ests and  means  and  abilities  may  extend  its  contributions  to 
the  public  welfare  beyond  national  boundaries.  It  is  only 
thus  that  our  aid  in  reconstruction  the  world  over  will  be 
guided  by  common  sense,  technical  knowledge  and  friend- 
ship, rather  than  vague  aspirations  or  political  motives. 

Practically  every  individual  in  the  United  States  belongs 
to  some  group,  or  to  several  groups,  with  natural  associations 
in  foreign  lands;  it  is  through  these  associations  alone  that 
the  impulse  of  friendship  for  all  humanity,  voiced  so  beauti- 
fully the  other  day  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  can  find  its  maxi- 
mum development  and  practical  realization.  The  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  primarily  an  organization  with  purely 
American  aims,  is  perhaps  the  best  example  we  have  of  the 
extension  of  an  interest  field  beyond  national  boundaries — 
and  also  of  the  success  that  attends  cooperation  when  the 
lines  between  givers  and  beneficiaries  are  largely  forgotten, 
both  working  together  at  a  common  professional  task.  Sim- 
ilarly in  international  associations  for  agricultural  advance- 
ment, the  work  is  essentially  cooperative  on  a  professional 
basis,  while  naturally  the  American  organizations  that  par- 
ticipate pay  a  share  approaching  though  not  yet  reaching 
the  relative  superiority  of  their  means.  American  architects, 
cooperating  in  a  spirit  of  professional  equality,  have  given 
France  one  of  our  finest  contributions  to  the  upbuilding  of 
its  war-destroyed  towns.  These  contacts,  and  others  of  the 
most  diverse  nature,  can  and  should  be  multiplied  and  in- 
tensified. At  the  same  time,  it  is  but  natural  to  expect  that 
bodies  with  international  religious  or  racial  affiliations  will 
continue  help  of  a  more  general  character  to  their  foreig 
branches  most  in  need  of  outside  assistance;  and  it  is 
be  hoped  that  the  revival  of  the  sense  of  responsibility, 
apparent  on  all  sides,  will  lead  to  greater  effort. 

Why  should  America  accept  responsibility  for  the  thi 
type  of  aid — advancing  the  tone  and  technique  of  social  wo 
in  European  countries  ?  Obviously  for  the  same  reason  th 
impels  help  given  in  the  material  work  of  rehabilitation ; 
in  some  fields  such  educational  effort  is  the  best  help  we  ca 
render.  It  may  be  objected  that  enough  work  remains  to 
be  done  at  home  in  raising  backward  local  social  agencies 
to  the  level  of  the  best,  work  that  will  require  the  most 
enthusiastic  devotion.  And  furthermore,  it  may  also  be 
objected  that  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  whether  the  standards 
and  practices  of  social  agencies  abroad  are  inferior  or  equal 
to  our  ovyn ;  that  they  have  arisen  from  conditions  and 
modes  of  thought  peculiar  to  them,  and  that  further  de\ 
ment  must  follow  their  own  lines  rather  than  ours.  The 
fact  is  that  demonstrations  of  American  methods  where  they 
have  been  made  in  Europe  have  not  been  resented  but,  on 
the  contrary,  eagerly  welcorped,  partly  because  they  were 
carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  experimentation  with  due  regard 
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to  material  and  psychological  differences ;   also  because  many 
jf  these  demonstrations,   especially   in   the  field   of   public 
icalth,  were  obviously  directed  toward  the  elimination  of 
jvils  that  know  no  national  boundaries  in  their  spread  and 
therefore  demanded  international  attention.    Unfortunately, 
i  American  demonstration  work  in  Europe  has  not  always  been 
:hus  limited,  and  there  are  instances  in  which  it  proceeded 
:rom  an  unjustified  sense  of  superiority  without  sufficient 
•egard  for  differences  in  conditions. '  In  the  long  run,  how- 
:ver,  efforts  such  as  these  eliminate  themselves;    their  fail- 
re  cannot  be  held  up  as  an  argument  for  ending  the  demon- 
tration  of  American  methods  altogether.     Whether  from 
n  Austrian  surgeon  demonstrating  a  new  practice,  English 
recedents  in  the  planning  of  cities  and  building  of  small 
omes,  some  Danish  example  of  cooperative  organization, 
wedish   or   Bohemian   discoveries   in   the   improvement  of 
hysical  culture,  Americans  are  always  glad  to  learn ;    and 
•e  have  the  right  to  assume  that  other  peoples  are  as  anxious 
a  learn  from  us.     Perhaps  it  should  be  added  that  not  in- 
•equently  those  who  come  to  demonstrate  stay  to  learn; 
ic  country  which  is  sending  out  its  missionaries  is  just  as 
to  benefit  from  the  experience  they  gather  in  a  new  en- 
ironment  as  is  the  country  where  they  labor.     But  that 
nplies  that  demonstration  work  in  the  social  field  must 
Iways  remain  somewhat  experimental  in  character,  open  to 
ew  suggestions  and  variations ;   it  must  be  undertaken  with 
willingness   to   have   its    very   principles   tested   anew. 
Another  objection  may  be  urged,  not  without  a  show  of 
eason :     Given  the  present  inadequacy  of  American  world 
elations,    is   it  not  on   the  whole  undesirable   that   inter- 
ationally-minded    Americans   should    be   divided    between 
wcific  enterprises,  each  necessarily  limited  in  its  usefulness, 
istead  of  pooling  all  their  forces  in  a  common,  broad  and 
Dnstructive  policy  of  applied  internationalism,  in  politics  no 
ss  than  in  social  betterment?     Does  not  the  League  of 
Nations,  for  instance,  with  its  manifold  social  undertakings, 
ffer  a  better  channel  for  useful  cooperation  than  a  multitude 
f  unconnected  efforts  ?    Will  not  cooperation  on  the  highest 
:vels  be  held  up,  and  possibly  hindered,  by  particularism 
American  social  work  abroad?     We  need  not  attempt 
ere  to  take  sides  in  the  predominant  political  controversy, 
r  even  to  express  a  judgment  on  the  value  of  political  co- 
peration.    But  is  it  not  clear  from  what  has  preceded  that 
i  any  case  a  multitudinous  participation  in  cooperative  ef- 
:>rts — along  the  lines  of  established,  existing  interests  and 
sedations — must   enhance  the  sense  of   responsibility   and 
le   practical    international-mindedness   which    must    be    at 
le  basis  of  any  effective  service  to  the  world? 
True,  the  revenues  available  for  overseas  social  work  are 
Banishing;   with  the  increasing  difficulty  of  raising  funds, 
it  not  better  for  those  who  have  at  heart  the*  practical  ex- 
ression  of  American  good  will  to  combine  and  concentrate 
leir  resources?    Our  answer  is  that  the  shrinkage  of  those 
Jvenues  and  of  the  public  interest  behind  them  is  due  pre- 
ely  to  the  fact  that  appeals  in  the  past  have  been  based 
x)  largely  upon  general  sentiment.    We  believe  that  a  more 
(versified  appeal,  coming  to  all  through  the  natural  channels 
f  their  group  life,  an  appeal  for  services  in  fields  that  oc- 
Jpy  the  center  of  their  interest — be  it  their  church  or  their 
ocation,  their  college  or  their  trade,  their  racial  affinity  or 
leir   hobby — is   likely   to    meet   with    an    infinitely   larger 
:sponse.     Moreover,  the  Friends'  (Continued  on  page  555) 
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groups  of  buildings  has  become  impracticable  because  of 
the  inability  of  the  government  to  give  further  subsidies. 
IV.  ARTS  AND  CRAFTS  WORK.  This  work  consists  in  provid- 
ing needy  middle-class  women  with  materials  for  hand- 
work and  paying  them,  in  return,  for  their  labor.  The 
embroideries,  etc.,  which  they  produce  are  sold  in  England 
and  America,  and  the  proceeds  are  turned  back  into  the 
fund  for  the  continuance  of  the  wort  This  work  will  be 
continued  on  a  scale  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  markets 
for  its  products  in  England  and  America. 

The  Board  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  is  spending 
$120,000  this  year  for  the  relief  of  middle-class  sufferers 
under  its  own  administrative  operation  and  about$i3,ooo 
for  the  assistance  of  certain  special  activities,  notably 
the  Weidlingau  Convalescent  Home  for  Children  and 
the  Maternity  Hospital  in  Vienna.  It  does  not  at 
present  expect  to  continue  its  operations  after  June  1924. 

Near  East 

THE  program  of  the  Near  East  Relief  is  likely  to 
undergo  considerable  changes  after  the  recent  visit 
of    Charles    V.   Vickrey    and   John    H.    Finley.    There 
are  five  areas  of  operation: 

The  Caucasus,  (Armenia,  Georgia,  Azerbaijan)  ;  Persia 
and  Mesopotamia;  Constantinople  and  Anatolia;  Syria  and 
Palestine;  Greece  (orphans). 

While  planning  to  confine  relief  activities  to  its  child 
welfare  program,  emergency  rations  and  medical  service 
to  adult  refugees  will  not  cease  so  long  as  contributions 
are  available  to  save  any  of  the  refugees  from  death.  The 
adult  refugee  situation  is  particularly  acute  along  the 
Bosphorus  at  Constantinople,  (27,000) ;  at  the  Black 
Sea  ports  and  Mediterranean  ports  of  Anatolia, 
(20,000);  in  and  around  Aleppo,  Syria,  (70,000). 

The  Near  East  Relief  child  welfare  program  in  all 
areas  includes  new  orphanages  for  approximately  16,000 
orphans  transferred  from  Anatolia  to  Greece;  mainten- 
ance and  training  of  11,100  in  the  Beirut  area,  (5,000 
transferred  from  Anatolia)  ;  3,250  orphans  in  Anatolia 
and  6,200  at  Constantinople  with  a  constant  streaming 
in  of  hundreds  of  newly  orphaned  children  from  the 
refugee  camps;  1,150  orphans  in  Persia;  23,000  in  the 
Caucasus  (Armenia  and  Georgia).  Besides  this  total  of 
over  60,000  in  orphanages,  approximately  50,000  other 
children  are  under  Near  East  Relief  supervision  with 
relatives  or  foster  parents.  The  child  welfare  program 
includes  industrial  and  vocational  training  for  children 
in  orphanages  in  order  to  make  them'  self-supporting 
citizens  and  future  leaders  of  their  people.  There  is 
no  thought  of  discontinuing  this  type  of  relief  work  until 
the  task  is  accomplished.  Training  in  modern  agricultural 
methods  is  provided.  The  development  of  Near  East 
industries  for  the  production  and  sale  of  orphanage- 
made  products  is  under  the  direction  of  an  industrial 
committee,  of  which  Henry  Morgenthau  is  chairman. 

The  normal  budget  for  Near  East  Relief's  regular 
program  of  child  welfare  work  is  $6,000,000.  The 
Smyrna  emergency  entailed  an  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $3,000,000,  which  must  be 
made  up  if  the  orphanage  work  is  not  to  suffer.  The 
present  American  personnel  overseas  numbers  255. 

The  American  Women's  Hospitals,  owing  to  the 
evacuation  of  the  Christian  population  from  Smyrna  and 
other  parts  of  Anatolia,  is  carrying  a  larger  work  at 
this  time  than  at  any  time  since  the  war. 
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dance   is  on.     The   lights   shine  across  the 
well-waxed  floor.    The  orchestra  is  in  full  swing; 
couples  in  all  varieties  of  strangle-holds  are  speed- 
ing through  "Yes.     We  Have  no  Bananas"  and 
things  equally  jazzy.     It  is  a  pleasant  sight. 

As  we  lean  against  the  far  rail  of  the  upper  deck  of  the 
public  pier,  with  moonshine  on  the  most  beautiful  Hudson, 
and  the  mountain  opposite  darkly  protective,  confidences 
come  easy.  Life  stories  are  told  between  dances. 

"Are  you  mad?  Thought  you  looked  kinda  sober." 
Pause.  "Didn't  know  but  you  was  mad  'bout  Saturday." 

"No,  Bill,  not  mad,  but  disappointed.  You  have  been 
coming  to  these  dances  for  three  years  and  you  know  that 
all  grievances  must  be  left — " 

"Do  you  like  to  look  at  the  moon  on  the  river?  Kinda 
nice,  ain't  it?"  A  boy's  way  of  saying  he  is  sorry,  and 
a  boy's  way  of  changing  the  subject  when  he  thinks  he  is 
in  for  a  scolding.  But  we  understand  each  other.  Bill  is 
the  oldest  of  eleven  children,  and  comes  from  one  of  the 
dirtiest  homes  I  ever  saw.  There  are  many  like  him  to 
whom  the  lights  and  music  and  a  sympathetic  listener  are 
worth  twenty  cents  admission  though  they  seldom  dance. 

The  crowd  coming  to  the  pier  twice  a  week  during  the 
four  summer  months  is  a  changing  one.  Matches  are  made 
one  season ;  husband  and  wife  come  together  the  next  year, 
sometimes  with  a  week-old  offspring  for  us  to  enthuse  over. 
But  there  are  other  changes  not  so  noticeable  to  a  casual 
observer.  In  the  early  days  our  girls  thought  it  quite  an 
honor  to  be  chosen  by  a  sporty  young  stranger  who  came 
dashing  up  in  a  limousine.  Last  year  four  young  men 
sauntered  across  the  floor  and  found  seats  in  the  farthest 
corner.  After  they  had  time  to  "size  up  the  crowd,"  they 
were  approached  and  asked  if  they  were  acquainted.  They 
laughed ;  "we'll  get  acquainted,"  they  said.  Then  we 
watched.  Two  of  them  approached  one  girl  after  another 
— with  no  luck,  and  finally  they  all  went  grumbling  off  the 
pier.  So  far  as  our  own  crowd  is  concerned,  all  we  can 
hope  to  do  is  to  establish  a  standard  of  conduct  and  trust 
that  some  sixteen-year-old  may  be  benefited.  When  one 
of  our  girls  says,  "Oh !  you  ought  to  see  the  way  they  dance 

in  ;  it's  awful,"  we  know  we  have  in  some  measure 

succeeded.     But  it  takes  time. 

The  first  year  kindly  advances  were  resented.  Saying 
good-night  to  all  the  dancers,  a  hundred  times  or  so  as  they 
went  down  the  stairs,  seemed  a  mere  waste  of  breath.  It 
took  one  entire  season  for  them  to  get  sufficiently  over  their 
surprise  to  respond.  The  second  year  we  were  silently  tol- 
erated, but  still  not  understood.  The  third  year  the  idea 
got  across,  and  the  advances  came  from  them.  Like  boys 
and  girls  the  world  over  they  were  dying  to  talk  about 
themselves;  once  the  barrier  was  down  the  stories  came, 
some  comic,  some  pathetic,  some  tragic. 

We  have  just  been  listening  to  Bennie.  No  one  can  coax 
him  to  dance  tonight;  he  is  disagreeably  cross.  Finally  it 
develops  that  his  girl's  mother  put  him  out  because  some 
other  girl  told  her  something  about  him,  and  of  course  it 
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wasn't  true.  We  fail  to  get  all  the  details,  but  it  is  cle 
that  he  is  satisfied  to  be  miserable  and  to  tell  us  about  i 
he  "just  ain't  a-goin'  to  dance." 

The  tall  young  man  with  the  shock  of  yellow  hair  is  on 
the  committee.  We  have  known  him  for  three  years,  but 
not  until  last  week  did  we  get  in  very  deep.  Then,  twining 
his  long  legs  around  the  corner  post,  head  down,  looking 
very  much  like  a  little  boy — he  is  twenty-two — he  said :  "I 
got  my  divorce.  It  wasn't  contested,  but  if  it  had  been  I  had 
plenty  of  evidence." 

"How  long  ago  were  you  married,  Jim?" 
"I  was  seventeen,  but  I  said  I  was  nineteen.  You  see  I 
didn't  know  her  but  three  weeks.  She  was  up  for  her  vaca- 
tion and  we  got  married.  Lived  together  seven  months." 
And  all  the  sordid  details,  ending  with  "I'm  glad  I  have 
a  divorce  but  I'll  never  marry  again." 

A  pause.  "Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter  with  you 
boys  and  girls  that  you  marry  when  you're  children  and  get 
into  these  dreadful  tangles?" 

Very  seriously  and  positively,  as  though  he  had  given  the 
subject  some  thought,  Jim  replies,  "Curiosity,  just  curiosity, 
that's  all.'" 

You  noticed  the  bright-faced  young  man  in  the  center  oi 
the  floor  who  is  having  such  a  good  time?  He  is  always 
the  life  of  the  party;  he  steps  in  and  does  things  while  others 
are  trying  to  get  their  mental  processes  started.  One  bright 
summer  morning  he  left  his  delivery  wagon  and  rushed  across 
the  street,  all  animation. 

"Won't  be  down  at  the  pier  to-night;  going  to  get  mar 
ried" — and  then  all  about  the  girl.  "Sure  you  know  her 
don't  you  remember!"  Could  you — no,  you  couldn't  havf 
the  heart  to  dampen  that  enthusiasm  by  asking  unpleasant 
questions  that  could  not  be  answered.  He  was  getting  i 
new  deal  in  the  game  he  was  playing  so  recklessly ;  we  coulc 
only  wish  him  luck.  Later  in  the  morning  we  put  the  ques 
tion  to  a  local  judge. 

"Do  you  know  Tom!"     Of  course  he  did. 

"How  many  times  has  he  been  married?" 

"Oh,  three  or  four."     It  was  only  three. 

"How  does  he  do  it!" 

"She  gets  a  divorce  and  he  goes  out  of  the  state  and  get 

married."     But  he  doesn't  go  out  of  the  state;  he  gets  mar 

ried    in   town   by   a  perfectly   good    Presbyterian   minister 

The  judge  shook  his  head  and  suggested  that  it  might  bi 

called  polygamy. 

Some  of  the  crowd  are  not  boys  and  girls  as  they  look  tt 
be:  they  are  men  and  women  who  have  snatched  at  happines 
and  missed.  They  are  not  a  special  group:  they  wait  01 
you  in  the  restaurant,  in  the  confectionery  store,  in  the  littl 
dry  goods  shops.  They  deliver  your  laundry,  do  you 
plumbing,  take  care  of  your  flivver.  They  are  part  of  you 
everyday  affairs,  whatever  your  town — children  playing  wit! 
life.  What  is  their  future?  Only  a  prenatal  worker,  appar 
ently,  could  do  any  preventive  work  with  them,  and  I  fen 
he  would  have  to  go  back  as  far  as  Holmes  suggested  in  hi 
recipe  for  making  a  gentleman. 
But  the  dance  goes  on. 


SOCIAL  PRACTICE 


Ohio  Reverts 


ON  the  tower  of  the  main  building  of  the  Girls' 
Industrial    School    at    Delaware,    Ohio,    is    a 
painted    clock,    whose    hands    point    always    to 
seventeen  and  a  half  minutes  past  eight.     For 
many  of  the  fifty-four  years  of  the  school's  history  its  pro- 
gress has  kept  pace  with  the  clock.     By  1921  the  gap  be- 
tween its  practices  and  modern  ideas  as  to  the  education  of 
delinquent  girls  became  so  wide  that  the  chief  inspector  of 
institutions  of  the  state  Welfare  Department  put  it  on  the 
blacklist.     This   action    amounted   to   advising   committing 
judges  that  the  school  was  no  longer  a  fit  place  for  the  state's 
incorrigible  girls. 

For  the  decade  ending  in  1922,  Mrs.  John  McNamara 
had  been  the  titular  head,  the  chief  matron  of  the  school. 
Her  husband,  Mr.  McNamara,  as  superintendent  of  build- 
ings and  grounds,  had  generously  relieved  her  both  of  the 
political  duties  connected  with  her  position  and  of  the  un- 
pleasant task  of  flogging  the  girls.  Mrs.  McNamara,  it 
would  seem,  was  not  strong.  Padlocking  the  girls  in  their 
rooms,  whipping,  "placing  on  silence"  (forbidding  the  pupils 
of  a  cottage  to  talk  with  each  other),  shingling  the  hair 
for  trivial  offenses,  were  the  prevailing  aids  to  discipline. 
There  was  no  basis  of  classification  other  than  color 
and  venereal  disease,  little  organized  recreation,  no  honor 
system  or  student  government.  The  small  library  was 
closed  to  the  pupils,  the  swimming  pool  was  dry,  the  gym- 
nasium unequipped.  There  was  no  cooperation  with  other 
public  or  private  agencies  interested  in  the  same  or  related 
problems. 

At  last,  in  April,  1922,  Mrs.  McNamara's  resignation  on 
the  grounds  of  ill  health  was  accepted.  Mr.  McNamara, 
who  also  resigned,  is  quoted  as  predicting  that  a  change  of 
political  atmosphere  in  the  state  would  enable  them  to  re- 
sume their  positions.  In  the  meantime,  the  director  of 
public  welfare  sought  the  best  woman  superintendent  then 
available.  To  find  one  was  no  easy  task,  since  the  salaries 
at  this  institution  are  among  the  lowest  paid  by  any  of  its 
kind  in  the  country.  Its  population  is  the  largest.  Mrs. 
Mae  E.  Stannard,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the  Michigan 
Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Adrian,  accepted  a  three 
months'  provisional  appointment  on  May  I,  1922,  and  later 
when  she  qualified  through  a  competitive  examination  be- 
fore the  state  civil  service  commission,  her  appointment  was 
made  permanent.  In  the  late  forties,  of  excellent  health,  a 
mother,  a  person  of  poise  and  dignity,  trained  in  some  of 
the  best  institutions  of  this  type  in  the  United  States  and 
enjoying  the  respect  and  confidence  of  specialists  in  this 
Reid,  Mrs.  Stannard  was  received  with  rejoicing  by  Ohio 
social  workers  and  other  citizens  interested  in  the  work  of 
the  school.  That  she  was  not  a  Buckeye,  however,  grated 

the  politicians  from  the  first. 
As  soon  as  she  came  she  began  to  improve  the  methods, 
t  in   the  obvious   details,  such  as  punitive  hair-cutting, 
^'ng,    silence    rule,    the    closed    library,    and    the    indis- 


criminate mingling  of  the  returned  runaways  and  parole- 
breakers  with  the  new  girls  and  those  sincerely  trying  to. 
reestablish  themselves.  Then  she  added  instruction  in  hand- 
crafts  and  dietetics,  outdoor  exercise,  classification  of  the 
pupils  by  mentality  and  behavior,  public  school  standards  in 
academic  subjects,  organized  recreation,  a  store  managed  by 
the  girls,  picnics  and  parties.  Mrs.  Stannard  was  working 
slowly  but  surely  toward  a  real  honor  system  and  student 
government. 

In  November,  1922,  a  governor  of  the  opposite  party 
came  into  power.  It  matters  little  what  party  it  was  be- 
cause neither  of  the  major  parties  can  be  accused  of  affec- 
tion for  the  merit  system.  The  new  governor,  an  account- 
ant, was  embarrassed  by  having  too  many  friends  with  ac- 
counting experience  and  not  enough,  apparently,  with  wel- 
fare experience.  He  appointed  for  his  director  of  public 
welfare  a  John  E.  Harper,  whose  claim  to  distinction  seems 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  he  had  served  his  state  in  the  position 
of  an  auditor  in  the  Department  of  Finance  and  in  that 
capacity  had  checked  over  the  accounts  of  the  state  institu- 
tions. Mr.  Harper  selected  as  his  assistant  director  the 
Mr.  McNamara  who  had  assisted  Mrs.  McNamara  in  the 
management  of  the  Girls'  Industrial  School.  To  him  was 
now  delegated  the  supervision  of  twenty-three  state  institu- 
tions. 

Premonitions 

Sensing  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McNamara  might  wish  to 
resume  their  residence  at  this  farm  on  the  Scioto,  those  most 
interested  in  the  school's  further  development  grew  uneasy. 
Juliette  Sessions,  state  president  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  paid  a  visit  to  the  governor  early  in  March  and 
asked  that  in  the  interest  of  the  school,  Mrs.  Stannard  be 
allowed  freedom  from  political  interference.  The  governor 
assured  Miss  Sessions  that  no  charges  had  been  made  against 
Mrs.  Stannard  and  if  it  developed  later  that  any  charges 
were  made,  Miss  Sessions  should  be  advised  of  the  fact  and 
opportunity  given  to  meet  the  charges.  He  later  confirmed 
this  promise  by  letter. 

On  June  5,  at  10:30  A.  M.,  Miss  Sessions  was  called  to 
the  governor's  office  and  told  that  charges  had  been  pre- 
ferred against  Mrs.  'Stannard  and  that  she  was  being  dis- 
missed. At  12  o'clock  a  Columbus  editor  called  Mrs.  Stan- 
nard on  the  long  distance  telephone  to  ask  if  she  intended 
to  reply  to  the  charges.  This  was  the  first  intimation  she 
had  of  her  impending  dismissal.  At  12:20  a  messenger 
arrived  from  the  welfare  director  authorizing  the  chief  nurse 
to  assume  charge  of  the  institution  and  formally  dismissing 
Mrs.  Stannard. 

This  move  had  in  it,  however,  more  of  despatch  than  neat- 
ness. The  attorney  general  ruled  that  an  employe  of  the 
classified  competitive  service  could  not  be  thus  summarily 
discharged  and  the  civil  service  commission  decreed  that 
time  had  to  be  allowed  for  the  filing  of  a  reply.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  not  until  June  22  that  Mrs.  Stannard's  status 
as  a  civil  servant  suspended  under  charges  was  established. 
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Mrs.  Stannard  elected  to  exercise  the  right  of  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  civil  service  commission,  and  July  2  was  fixed  as 
its  date.  The  attorney  general,  an  adherent  of  the  political 
party  opposing  the  governor,  looked  over  the  situation  and 
declined  to  represent  the  welfare  department  in  pressing  its 
charges,  so  it  secured  the  services  of  an  outside  attorney, 
Randolph  Walton.  The  governor  sent  a  personal  repre- 
sentative to  the  institution  to  make  an  investigation  but  to 
date  the  public  has  not  been  advised  of  his  report. 

Meanwhile  Ohio  women  have  not  been  asleep.  Through 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  two  able  lawyers,  Alfred  Bettman,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, identified  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  Stewart 
A.  Hoover,  of  Columbus,  a  Republican,  were  retained  to 
defend  Mrs.  Stannard.  When  the  hearing  began  there  were 
women  from  many  parts  of  the  state  in  attendance  beside 
the  battery  of  officials  of  the  women's  organizations.  That 
there  should  be  no  miscarriage  of  justice  seemed  to  these 
women  essential  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  school  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  government.  "Unless  the 
public  can  believe  that  there  is  just  treatment  of  public  ser- 
vants," they  said,  "we  cannot  possibly  get  the  right  type  of 
men  and  women  to  accept  the  more  important  positions  in 
our  civil  service.  On  the  other  hand  we  are  equally  anxious 
that  the  public  shall  have  continuing  confidence  in  the  fair- 
ness and  wisdom  of  its  elected  officials  and  the  appointing 
power;  otherwise,  the  whole  basis  of  popular  government  is 
endangered." 

The  Ways  of  the  Politician 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  but  two  of  the  many  charges 
against  Mrs.  Stannard  were  substantiated  in  the  least  degree 
by  the  evidence  submitted  during  the  seven  days  that  the 
hearing  progressed,  to  recite  them  categorically  is  but  to  ex- 
plore the  well-worn  path  of  the  politician.  The  two  charges 
for  which  there  was  what  might  by  courtesy  be  termed 
evidence,  were  first,  padding  payrolls,  and  second,  violating 
the  civil  service  laws.  On  the  first  of  these  counts  it  was 
shown  that  in  thirteen  months'  expenditure  of  something 
over  $175,000  there  were  four  items  of  five  dollars  each 
for  which  the  vouchers  had  not  been  correctly  made  out  by 
the  chief  clerk  of  the  school.  There  was  no  question  but 
that  they  were  lawful  expenditures  and  that  the  creditors 
had  received  their  money,  but  the  form  in  which  the  vouch- 
ers had  been  made  was  slightly  defective. 

The  second  sustained  charge  against  Mrs.  Stannard  was 
that  she  had  dismissed  three  laborers  who  were  on  the 
classified  but  not  competitive  civil  service  list,  without  noti- 
fying the  civil  service  commission.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  Mrs.  Stannard's  job  to  enforce  the  civil  service 
laws  and  also  that  the  salaries  for  the  successors  to  those 
laborers  had  later  been  duly  Certified  by  the  civil  service 
officials,  whose  sole  job  it  is  to  enforce  those  laws,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  Mrs.  Stannard's  guilt  in  the  matter  could 
be  secondary  to  that  of  the  commissioners  themselves,  if, 
indeed,  an  offense  had  been  committed.  As  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Bettman,  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many  laborers 
are  dropped  from  service  by  many  state  departments  with- 
out elaborate  formalities.  To  those  who  know  something 
of  the  routine  of  public  business  it  is  a  bit  of  a  mystery  that 
only  these  two  trifles  could  be  found  to  mar  Mrs.  Stannard's 
record. 

The  other  charges,  which  wholly  evaporated  for  want  of 
evidence,  throw  many  sidelights  on  the  hazards  of  the  job 
of  superintending  a  custodial  institution.  No  set  charges 


in  such  cases  would  be  quite  complete  without  a  reference 
to  "cruel  and  inhuman  treatment."  In  this  instance  out  of 
800  girls  who  have  come  under  Mrs.  Stannard's  control, 
17  were  cited  by  the  prosecution.  Several  girls,  some  now 
in  the  institution,  were  subpoenaed  as  witnesses,  although: 
the  defense  declined  to  ask  any  of  the  other  783  girls  to 
testify.  In  two  cases,  the  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment 
consisted  in  failing  to  get  food  and  water  to  two  girls  who 
had  barricaded  themselves  in  a  room  for  two  days.  In  five 
cases  it  consisted  of  using  the  cell  in  the  gymnasium  which 
is  half  above  ground  and  has  a  window  two  and  a  half  by 
five  feet. 

The  use  of  this  cell  had  been  precipitated  by  the  trouble 
which  ensued  at  the  institution  when  the  city  of  Columbu 
began  building  a  storage  basin  in  the  Scioto  River  immed 
ately  adjoining  the  school  property.  The  presence  of  score 
of  men  working  on  this  project  had  led  to  several  attempte 
runaways  and  hysterical  outbursts  of  one  kind  and  anothe 
It  was  suggested  to  Mrs.  Stannard  that  the  cell — which  ha 
been  in  regular  use  before  her  advent,  but  of  which  she  ha 
not  been  previously  informed — be  used  for  these  cases.  Fo 
certain  of  the  girls  wildly  on  the  rampage  there  was  at  tha 
time  little  else  that  could  have  been  done.  When  the  labor- 
ers moved  out  of  the  neighborhood  and  as  other  means  of 
control  were  developed  under  Mrs.  Stannard's  new  system, 
she  abolished  the  use  of  the  cell  entirely.  Last  September 
shelves  were  put  up  in  this  room  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
canned  on  the  farm.  After  Mrs.  Stannard  had  been  re- 
lieved of  responsibility  these  shelves  were  removed  and  the 
window  tightly  boarded  up  on  the  inside,  so  that  on  super- 
ficial examination  at  the  time  of  the  trial  it  gave  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  dark  cell.  When  the  women  asked  to  be  shown 
this  "chamber  of  horrors"  they  found  the  brand  new  boards 
and  the  bright,  shiny  nails  which  had  been  used  to  board 
up  this  window.  They  are  still  wondering  whether  those 
who  put  up  the  boards  need  a  mental  test  or  whether  it  was 
an  attempt  to  test  the  civil  service  commissioners.  All  the 
methods  characterized  as  cruel  and  inhuman  in  the  charges 
against  Mrs.  Stannard  had  been  in  use  previous  to  her 
coming  and  had  been  abolished  by  her  in  a  few  months  after 
her  arrival. 

The  log  cabin  and  the  picnic  stove  loomed  large  in  the 
trial.  The  first  involved  charges  both  of  "erecting  build- 
ings" without  the  permission  of  the  state  highway  commis- 
sioner and  of  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment.  Helping  to 
build  the  cabin  and  gathering  the  stones  for  the  stove  was 
cited  as  work  too  heavy  to  be  required  of  any  girl.  The 
log  cabin  as  it  appeared  in  the  trial  was  a  veritable  lodge  in 
the  Adirondacks.  As  seen  with  the  naked  eye  it  was 
modest  little  one-room  shack  with  kitchenette,  bath,  dre 
ingroom  and  a  porch,  built  for  an  officers'  rest  hou 
Some  logs  too  good  to  burn  for  firewood  and  yet  not 
enough  for  lumber  had  been  cleared  from  the  land  to 
flooded  for  the  basin  in  the  river.  These  were  used 
build  the  cabin.  The  shingles  had  been  in  stock  at  th 
farm,  as  had  the  window  and  door  frames  and  the  othe 
materials. 

Workmen  on  the  farm  and  the  girls  furnished  the  j 
labor  during  the  fall  and  early  winter  season  last  year.  I 
Rustic  furniture  and  even  rustic  lampshades  had  been  made  I 
by  the  class  in  woodcraft.  Thus  it  had  not  been  necessary) 
to  requisition  for  a  single  thing  and  so  the  highway  com-  j 
missioner  had  not  been  consulted.  Such  a  violation  of  law! 
was  bound  to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  every  right-thinking  j 
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citizen.  Never  would  a  trained  politician  be  guilty  of  put- 
ting up  a  rest  house  for  underpaid  employes,  without  ex- 
penditure by  the  state.  It  was,  indeed,  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent. 

The  civil  service  commission,  in  deciding  the  issue,  had 
no  alibi  of  limited  powers.  As  Mr.  Bettmann  pointed  out 
in  his  summary  for  the  defense,  it  had  power  to  go  far 
beyond  the  mere  determination  of  the  question  whether  or 
not  the  charges  were  supported  by  the  evidence,  and  could 
decide  whether  the  interests  of  the  institution  would  be  best 
served  by  Mrs.  Stannard's  retention  or  removal.  The  com- 
mission had  the  opportunity  either  to  exercise  its  unques- 
tioned powers  or  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  an  easy-going  policy 
of  supporting  the  administration. 

Two  questions  were  to  be  answered.  Is  the  merit  system 
in  Ohio  so  mechanical,  as  its  enemies  have  charged,  that  it 
offers  no  protection  to  an  employe  with  initiative,  inde- 
pendence, vision  and  creative  ability?  Was  the  method  of 
removing  Mrs.  Stannard  to  be  approved  or  reversed?  Ap- 
proval would  sanction  a  method  of  dismissal  that  would  not 
be  tolerated  in  any  organization  which  made  the  slightest 
pretence  of  allowing  an  employe  an  opportunity  to  defend 
himself  or  to  better  his  performance.  It  was  brought  out 
at  the  trial  that  only  in  one  or  two  minor  instances  had  the 
director  given  Mrs.  Stannard  the  benefit  of  any  criticism, 
counsel,  advice  or  direction.  Nor  had  he  taken  up  with  her 
in  any  way  the  incidents  which  were  used  as  evidence  against 
her.  Instead  he  had  secretly  gathered  evidence,  over  a 
period  of  several  months,  from  disgruntled  subordinates  and 
difficult  and  defective  pupils. 

The  two  civil  service  commissioners  split  in  making  their 
decision.  The  commissioner  who  belonged  to  the  governor's 
party  voted  against  Mrs.  Stannard.  The  commissioner  of 
the  other  party  voted  in  her  favor.  The  divided  vote  sus- 
tains the  action  of  the  director  of  public  welfare.  Mrs. 
Stannard  is  removed.  There  appears  to  be  no  legal  appeal 
from  this  decision.  Thus  word  is  passed  along  by  the  civil 
service  commission  of  Ohio  that  it  will  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  politician  in  power  who  chooses  to  return  to  the 
essentials  of  the  spoils  system.  And  the  hands  of  the  clock 
stand  still.  NEVA  R.  DEARDORFF 

The  Organized  Social  Workers 
of  Germany 

WHILE  social  work  in  Germany  still  retains  many 
vestiges  of  its  outgrowth  from  the  voluntary  good 
works  of  socially  minded  people,  the  great  social  changes 
which  have  occurred  within  the  last  few  years  have  shaped 
it  rapidly  into  a  profession  with  an  officially  recognized 
status,  with  standardized  training  courses  leading  to  a  state 
diploma  and  with  a  strong  association  of  the  members  of 
the  profession.  In  this  process  the  organized  social  work- 
ers and  the,  schools  for  social  training  have  played  a  lead- 
ing part. 

The  training  schools,  thus  far  open  only  to  women,  have 
gained  grateful  recognition  from  officials  in  all  departments 
of  public  life  and,  writes  Dr.  Alice  Salomon,  "  hardly  any 
important  appointment  is  made  nowadays  without  the  con- 
dition that  the  diploma  of  a  social  school  has  been  acquired." 
Notwithstanding  the  standardization  through  government 
regulation  the  original  ideals  and  spirit  of  the  training 
school  movement  have  been  retained.  In  the  face  of  the 
demand  of  the  German  medical  groups  that  the  social 


schools  should  content  themselves  with  offering  a  sort  of 
supplementary  course  to  a  nurse's  training,  and  should  sub- 
stitute nurse  training  of  their  pupils  for  the  wider  mental 
discipline  which  lays  the  foundation  for  more  responsible 
work,  the  social  schools,  now  numbering  about  thirty,  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  their  position  "  that  social  well- 
being,  on  the  whole,  depends  just  as  much  on  moral  and 
economic  as  on  physical  health  and  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  equal  regard  to  all  social  needs." 

In  1918  and  1920  when  the  government  issued  its  re- 
quirements for  the  state  diploma,  schools  succeeded  in  secur- 
ing state  sanction  for  their  curricula  and  training  methods, 
which  associate  closely  class  work  and  practical  training. 
In  spite  of  the  teaching  difficulties  involved,  the  govern- 
ment and  some  of  the  more  important  schools,  especially 
the  one  in  Berlin,  have  declared  against  an  entrance  require- 
ment which  specifies  an  extended  preparatory  or  prevoca- 
tional  course.  Instead,  an  entrance  examination,  open  to 
any  one  twenty  years  old  who  has  had  an  elementary  edu- 
cation and  certain  kinds  of  experience,  is  used  to  find  candi- 
dates who  will  profit  by  the  training  offered  in  the  social 
school. 

This  policy  is  due,  says  Dr.  Salomon,  on  one  hand  to  the 
intense  desire  on  the  part  of  workingwomen  to  get  a  chance 
of  rising  as  fully  equipped  workers  into  the  social  profession 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  tendency  of  the  present  govern- 
ment to  throw  open  the  road  to  higher  positions  to  gifted 
candidates  from  the  ranks  of  labor.  The  teaching  staff  of 
the  Berlin  school  is  convinced  that  this  policy  will  result 
not  only  in  the  preparation  of  a  number  of  very  competent 
workers  but  in  a  greater  confidence  in  social  work  on  the 
part  of  the  beneficiaries  of  all  these  efforts. 

The  courses  leading  to  diplomas  extend  over  two  years 
of  work  at  the  school  and  a  year's  probationary  work. 
Diplomas  are  not  granted  under  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
The  first  year  of  the  course  is  given  entirely  to  an  introduc- 
tion to  social  effort  as  a  whole.  The  second  year  is  de- 
voted to  the  more  intense  study  of  the  particular  field  of 
work — public  health,  child  welfare  or  social  work  of  an 
economic  or  general  character — for  which  the  student  is 
preparing.  In  the  practical  training  it  is  the  rule  in  some  of 
the  schools  to  assign  a  student  to  one  agency  for  a  whole 
year.  It  is  expected  that  the  student  will  thus  gain  a 
knowledge  not  only  of  casework  but  of  office  and  committee 
work.  This  is  done  with  the  idea  that  a  student,  having 
gained  considerable  experience  in  the  various  aspects  of  a 
single  organization  will  be  enabled  to  find  her  way  in  an- 
other field  better  than  if  she  had  acquired  a  superficial  view 
of  the  working  of  a  dozen  different  agencies. 

The  state  examinations  for  the  diploma  require  a  paper 
written  in  class  and  an  oral  examination  covering  both 
theory  and  practise.  The  subjects  for  examination  include 
physiology,  personal  and  social  hygiene,  psychology,  peda- 
gogics and  child  welfare,  social  institutions  and  the  poor 
law,  economics,  civics  and  social  policies.  The  students 
are  examined  in  three  groups  and  special  emphasis  in  the 
examination  is  placed  on  those  aspects  of  these  subjects 
which  relate  to  the  special  field  chosen  by  the  students  of 
each  group. 

Thus  is  briefly  sketched  the  provisions  for  the  selection 
and  education  of  the  recruits  for  the  profession  of  social 
work  in  Germany.  How  does  this  group  expect  to  advance 
its  professional  status  and  protect  the  gains  which  it  has 
made? 

This  responsibility,   it  would  seem,  now  devolves   upon 
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the  Association  of  Social  Workers  in  Germany,  with  mem- 
bers all  over  the  country  and  about  fifty  local  branches. 
The  members  pay  dues  of  one-half  per  cent  of  their  salaries. 
The  avowed  purpose  of  the  association,  which  stands  on 
a  par  with  other  organized  groups  of  professional,  trade  and 
industrial  workers  in  Germany,  is  "  to  take  care  of  the 
interests  of  professional  social  workers  regarding  their 
mental  development  and  their  economic  position  and  to 
raise  the  standard  of  work." 

The  inferior  working  conditions  and  low  salaries  had 
led  in  1916  to  the  formation  of  two  associations  of  social 
workers,  one  non-sectarian  and  one  composed  of  Catholic 
workers.  The  social  workers  of  the  Protestant  churches 
adapted  their  organization  to  serve  similar  purposes.  Thus 
was  created  in  the  ranks  of  the  social  workers  an  alignment 
characteristic  of  German  politics  and  trade-union  grouping. 
To  overcome  the  weakness  inherent  in  such  division  the 
three  associations  have  amalgamated  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  registry  office,  for  the  publication  of  a  magazine  and 
some  other  purposes.  There  are  joint  committees  on  the 
affairs  of  municipal  and  state  employes  and  on  the  con- 
cerns of  social  workers  employed  by  private  institutions. 
There  are  also  joint  sections  of  child  welfare  workers,  indus- 
trial welfare  workers  and  women  police  officers. 

One  of  the  burning  questions  from  the  beginning  has 
been  how  far  the  association  should  use  the  methods  of 
trade  unions  when  other  methods  of  improving  the  condi- 
tions of  their  employment  prove  ineffectual.  The  general 
attitude  is  that,  although  social  workers  must  of  necessity 
be  concerned  with  economic  security,  they  must  modify 
those  methods  in  the  light  of  their  peculiar  obligations.  A 
strike  would,  for  instance,  primarily  hurt  the  poor  and  in- 
crease their  distress.  The  activities  of  the  association  have, 
therefore,  been  directed  toward  negotiation  to  secure  a 
schedule  of  standardized  salaries  toward  various  methods 
of  mutual  aid,  such  as  relief  funds  for  unemployed  mem- 
bers, toward  the  organization  of  courses  for  the  advanced 
training  of  members  and  toward  representing  the  claimi 
of  the  profession  to  public  officials,  municipal  authorities, 
state  boards  and  parliamentary  committees. 

Partly  on  account  of  this  moderate  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  social  workers  and  partly  on  account  of  a  clash  of 
interest,  the  association  has  incurred  the  violent  opposition 
of  the  union  of  municipal  employes  which  has  always  been 
directed  by  extreme  radicals.  The  clerical  and  other  minor 
employes  of  the  municipal  administration  resent  the  en- 
trance of  trained  social  workers — mostly  educated  women — 
into  their  former  domain  and  claim  that  all  of  the  social 
work  should  be  done  as  a  part  of  their  routine.  They  also 
resent  the  social  workers'  claims  to  be  grouped  with  the 
higher  municipal  officials.  The  social  workers  have  been 
forced  to  put  forward  this  claim  because  it  frequently  hap- 
pens at  present  that  the  municipally  employed  social  worker 
finds  herself  the  subordinate  of  a  clerk  in  charge  of  an 
office  who  has  no  qualifications  fpr  judging  of  the  quality 
of  her  work.  The  association  has  therefore  stood  for  the 
separate  organization  of  the  social  work  done  by  munici- 
palities and  the  supervision  of  the  minor  positions  in  social 
work  by  social  workers  higher  up  in  official  rank. 

Thus  far  the  association  has  succeeded  in  securing  the 
adoption  of  a  definite  system  of  salaries  and  in  some  cases 
securing  a  higher  official  status  for  social  workers.  Practi- 
cally, this  means  that  their  appointment  is  on  a  permanent 
basis,  that  they  cannot  be  dismissed  except  in  case  of  grave 
failure  and  through  disciplinary  proceedings  and  that  they 


get  the  regular  salary  and  pension  of  an  official.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  social  worker  to  government  service  has  been 
for  the  social  workers  of  Germany  as  it  is  for  those  in 
America  a  difficult  and  perplexing  problem. 


BELIEVING  that  neither  the  standardized  large-scale  vaca- 
tion nor  the  helter-skelter  rushing  about  which  is  often  the 
alternative  necessarily  results  in  greater  health  and  happiness, 
a  district  office  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society 
undertook  to  assist  each  of  its  families  to  plan  a  summer 
adjusted  specifically  to  its  needs  and  resources.  The  staff 
resolved  that  children  were  to  be  sent  only  to  hosts  and 
hostesses  with  whom  a  definite  understanding  had  been  reached 
in  regard  to  diet,  recreation  and  freedom.  Some  children  did 
not  need  to  get  away;  others  needed  highly  specialized  health 
supervision  and  care  over  a  long  vacation  period.  Discussing 
the  outcome  of  the  experiment  in  The  Family,  Jean  M.  Lucas 
reports,  "Best  of  all  we  discovered  a  new  use  for  relatives. 
So  many  of  our  clients  boast  an  aunt  or  an  uncle  in  the 
country.  We  had  half  forgotten  them  after  learning  that 
they  'could  not  help  because  of  a  big  mortgage.'  We  wrote 
again  and  found  that  they  would  be  delighted  to  have  the  city 
cousins  come  for  the  whole  summer!  Even  a  long  trip  pays 
when  three  little  people  are  to  be  away  for  eight  weeks.  .  .  . 
If  one  doubts  the  wisdom  of  such  vacationing,  he  should  see 
the  results.  There  is  a  new  light  for  tired  eyes  and  fresh 
courage  for  weary  hearts  in  joining  old  friends  and  relatives 
that  would  never  come  from  the  most  palatial  homes."  As 
for  the  workers  and  their  part  in  the  business,  Miss  Lucas 
adds,  "One  has  ceased  to  regard  Fresh  Air  as  another  Moloch 
whose  capacity  must  be  appeased." 

ARTICLES'  in  the  Survey  Midmonthlies  of  May  and  July  re- 
ferred to  recent  old  age  pension  legislation  in  Montana,  Nevada 
and  Pennsylvania  as  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
They  should  have  described  it  as  the  first  legislation  of  the 
kind  passed  by  state  legislatures.  The  editor  of  the  Eagle 
Magazine  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  territorial 
legislature  of  Alaska  provided  as  early  as  1915  for  the  grant- 
ing of  a  pension  of  $12  per  month  as  an  alternative  to  taking 
care  of  the  applicant  in  the  Alaska  Pioneers'  Home.  In  April 
of  this  year  the  act  was  superseded  by  a  new  law  empower- 
ing the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Home  for  Pioneers  to  grant 
pensions  of  $25  per  month  to  men  at  the  age  of  65  and  $45 
to  women  at  the  age  of  60.  To  be  eligible  the  applicant  must 
have  lived  and  worked  in  the  territory  for  the  fifteen  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  application.  Pensioners  are,  however, 
at  liberty  to  reside  outside  the  territory,  if  they  prefer,  with- . 
out  forfeiting  their  rights  to  the  pension. 

AMONG  the  gains  and  losses  of  the  1923  legislative  season, 
Wyoming  offers  a  bright  spot.  Before  this  year  this  state  was 
among  the  most  backward  in  its  child-labor  legislation;  this 
year  it  has  at  a  bound  gone  to  the  front  rank/  Its  new  law 
brings  Wyoming  up  to  the  age,  hour  and  night-work  standards 
of  the  now  invalid  federal  statutes;  and  also  requires  a  phys- 
ician's certificate  of  fitness  before  work  permits  are  issued. 
Grace  Raymond  Hebard  of  the  University  of  Wyoming  calls 
our  attention  to  further  advances  in  legislation.  The  state 
accepted  the  provision  of  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act;  set  up 
a  child  labor  commission ;  reduced  the  legal  hours  of  women's 
work  from  ten  to  eight  and  one-half  (with  certain  exceptions)  ; 
authorized  the  adoption  of  the  commission-manager  form  of 
city  government;  authorized  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tions ;  and  took  steps  toward  the  construction  of  a  girls' 
industrial  institute  and  the  first  section  of  a  tuberculosis 
sanitarium. 


HEALTH   IN   INDUSTRY 


Safety  Plus  —  A  Minimum  Program 


IN  considering  minimum  standards  for  the  health  of 
industrial  workers  it  is  impracticable,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  proclaim  dogmatically  permissible  limits  of 
deviation    from   a  state   of    normal    health.      Under 
existing  industrial  conditions  few  labor  applicants  are  denied 
employment  because  of  physical   impairments  or  ill  health. 

The  problem  of  ill  health  among  industrial  workers  is 
essentially  the  problem  of  ill  health  in  an  industrial  com- 
munity, though  working  conditions,  earnings,  housing  and 
sanitation  may  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  local  industrial 
standards  and  may  all  affect  the  public  health.  The  physical 
defects  and  diseases  observed  in  industrial  workers  are  for 
the  most  part  the  same  sort  of  defects  and  diseases  seen  in 
other  types  of  workers.  Ill  health  in  industry  is  only  to  a 
relatively  slight  extent  directly  attributable  to  the  influence 
of  specific  industrial  health  hazards  such  as  those  of  poisons 
or  dusts.  The  debilitating  effects  of  industrial  activity, 
when  such  exist,  are  usually  manifested  in  more  subtle,  less 
tangible  ways  than  through  the  recognized  industrial  dis- 
•eases. 

The  first  group  of  individuals  concerned  with  the  health 
of  industrial  workers  is  the  workers  themselves.  Ever  since 
an  early  candidate  for  the  field  of  social  service  incredul- 
ously exclaimed,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper!"  \vs  have 
endeavored  to  assess  our  interest  in  our  brother's  woes  and 
our  responsibility  for  them,  but  only  in  an  academic  sense 
are  we  who  watch  as  interested  as  those  who  suffer. 

Industrial   workers   them-  ==^=^====^===== 

selves  are  primarily  and  im- 
mediately those  who  suffer 
from  industrial  ill  health, 
but  they  pass  on  to  others  a 
large  share  of  their  burden 
through  lowered  productive 
-efficiency,  through  absentee- 
ism and  consequent  wage 
losses,  and  through  ill  nature 
and  abnormal  mental  states 
with  their  many  misshapen 
progeny. 

To  the  workers  them- 
selves we  cannot  offer  mini- 
mum standards  for  health 
'but  only  rather  visionary 
standards  of  intelligence,  of 
knowledge  and  behavior ; 
standards  of  education ;  standards  of  judgment  regarding 
evidence  of  ill  health,  and  standards  of  common  sense  in  the 
selection  of  agencies  for  the  relief  of  disease. 

The  other,  more  inclusive  group  concerned  directly  with 
the  problem  of  health  in  industry  also  numbers  many  of  the 
workers,  who  in  this  new  scene  appear  as  citizens  of  their 
respective  industrial  communities ;  it  embraces  labor  organ- 
izations, employers  and  industrial  managements,  govern- 


The  group  concerned  directly  with  the  problem 
of  health  in  industry  embraces  the  workers 
themselves;  also  labor  organizations;  employers 
and  industrial  managements;  governmental 
supervisory  bodies  such  as  industrial  commis- 
sions and  boards  of  health;  hospitals,  doctors, 
nurses;  and  the  public,  serving  as  mob — militant 
citizens  bearing  spears  about  legislative  lobbies, 
ordinary  citizens  carrying  golf  clubs  or  um- 
brellas under  which  to  retreat  from  the  rain  of 
civic  responsibilities.  The  maintenance  of  in- 
dustrial health  is  so  truly  everybody's  business 
that  it  is  fortunate  that  it  has  not  become  no- 
body's business. 


mental  supervisory  bodies  such  as  industrial  commissions 
and  boards  of  health ;  hospitals,  doctors,  nurses  and  other 
devotees  of  the  great  goddess  Hygeia ;  and  the  public,  serving 
as  mob — militant  citizens  bearing  spears  about  legislative 
lobbies,  ordinary  citizens  carrying  golf  clubs  or  umbrellas 
under  which  to  retreat  from  the  rain  of  civic  responsibilities. 
There  is  a  close  interrelation  of  the  activities  of  the 
various  members  of  this  intricately  constituted  group.  The 
maintenance  'of  industrial  health  is  so  truly  everybody's 
business  that  it  is  fortunate  that  it  has  not  become  nobody's 
business.  Each  member  of  the  group  has  fairly  definite 
responsibilities  and  in  connection  with  these,  certain  ap- 
proximate minimum  standards  may  be  suggested. 

The  employers  of  labor  cannot  escape  the  consequences 
of  industrial  ill  health  whether  it  be  due  to  industrial  acci- 
dents or  diseases  or  to  causes  remote  from  industry.  There 
are  employers  who  earnestly  believe  and  emphatically  declare 
that  the  ill  health  of  their  employes  is  wholly  an  affair  of 
their  employes.  There  are  observed  in  all  communities 
industrial  executives  who  may  be  suspected  of  rising  en 
masse,  just  after  the  coffee,  at  meetings  of  the  local  associated 
industries  to  intone  solemnly  their  credo,  "The  Business  of 
Industry  is  to  make  Goods  and  to  sell  'em  at  a  Profit."  a 
sound  dictum  but  not  a  very  comprehensive  one.  All  but 
the  wasters  of  industry  realize  that  permanent  achievement 
cannot  always  be  determined  in  terms  of  current  profits. 
To  such  executives  are  offered  these  standards  for  consider- 
—  ation  in  their  relation  to  the 

health  and  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  their  labor 
forces. 

I.  The  payment  of  ade- 
quate wages  to  workers  com- 
petent in  their  respective 
employments.  Adequate  is 
difficult  of  definition.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  a  living 
wage  or  of  a  minimum  wage. 
It  should  bear  a  dose  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  of  economic- 
ally maintaining  a  modest 
home,  of  rearing  and  educat- 
ing children,  and  to  savings. 
Inadequate  wages  bear  a 

relation    to    illness    and    to 

deferred  medical  care  which 
industrial  management  cannot  afford  to  ignore. 

2.  Assurance  of  continuity  of  employment  or  participa- 
tion in  the  soundest  plan  for  unemployment  insurance  which 
can  be  found.  The  most  inadequate  of  wages  is  no  wage. 
The  relation  of  physical  and  mental  disorders  to  continued 
unemployment  has  been  manifested  repeatedly.  Unemploy- 
ment entails  not  only  the  loss  of  the  many  benefits  of  gain- 
ful labor  but  the  antitheses  of  such  benefits. 
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3.  The  provision  of  reasonably  good  working  conditions 
such  as  might  be  acceptable  to  any  unprejudiced,  technically 
well  informed  committee  of  inquiry.  Familarity  with  un- 
toward conditions  not  only  breeds  contempt  of  them,  it 
often  breeds  ignorance.  The  management  of  any  industrial 
organization  might  well  seek  counsel  beyond  the  plant  walls 
in  establishing  standards  for  working  conditions. 

The  question  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  related  to  that  of 
health  in  only  a  very  broad  sense.  Exceedingly  long  shifts, 
exceptionally  arduous  or  dangerous  tasks,  and  the  limited 
physical  resources  of  individual  workers,  may  warrant  con- 
sideration of  working  time  in  relation  to  health  but  it  is  not 
a  matter  regarding  which  a  minimum  standard  can  be  put 
forward  as  a  generalization. 

In  all  reason  and  justice  it  may  be  required  of  employers 
that  industrial  processes  be  safeguarded  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  free  workers  from  excessive  risk  of  injury  or  disease. 
There  are  industrial  processes  and  operations  inherently, 
essentially  dangerous.  There  are  hazards  which  can  be 
minimized  but  not  eliminated.  Work  about  a  blast  furnace 
or  in  a  rolling  mill  must  always  be  more  perilous  than  work 
in  a  garment  factory  or  a  printing  shop.  There  are,  how- 
ever, tasks  thought  by  many  to  be  unhealthful  or  dangerous 
which  are  only  dirty  or  unpleasant. 

Protection  against  industrial  hazards  involves  attention 
to  such  matters  as  mechanical  safety  devices,  adequate  and 
proper  illumination  and  ventilation,  the  removal  of  harmful 
dusts  and  poisonous  substances,  protection  against  excessive 
heat  and  injurious  light  rays,  and  freedom  from  unnecessary 
and  abnormal  fatigue. 

In  many  industries  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  working 
conditions  wholly  safe  and  hygienic,  but  employers  should 
voluntarily  or  under  compulsion  provide  the  most  efficient 
protective  devices  possible  in  safeguarding  exposed  workers, 
without  regard  for  cost,  commercial  competition,  or  the 
technical  difficulties  immediately  involved.  If  you  as  an 
ardent  agriculturist  demand  lead  arsenate  wherewith  to 
anoint  potato  bugs,  you  should  be  obliged  to  pay  such  a 
price  for  that  sometimes  deadly  insecticide  as  will  enable  the 
manufacturer  to  produce  the  poison  under  conditions  which 
do  not  favor  frequent  demonstrations  of  its  potency  among 
his  workmen. 

Since  the  enactment  in  most  of  the  states  of  workmen's 
compensation  laws  providing  for  the  surgical  care  of  indus- 
trial injuries  numerous  establishments  have  developed  plant 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  or  even  elaborate  medical  depart- 
ments. Many  of  these  industrial  medical  services  have  come 
to  occupy  positions  of  great  strategic  importance  in  public 
health  work.  Industry  has  learned  that  the  absenteeism 
due  to  illness  is  vastly  greater  than  that  due  to  accidents. 
Industry  realizes  that  even  though  illness  may  not  totally 
incapacitate  it  exerts  a  notably  depressing  effect  upon  the 
productive  efficiency  of  sick  workers.  Supported  by  such 
knowledge  a  new  sort  of  medical  service  has  been  evolved 
and  the  industrial  hygienist  and  industrial  physician  have 
come  forward  to  make  their  contributions  toward  the  ad- 
vance of  public  health. 

Industrial  medicine  presents  an  opportunity  for  sound 
and  constructive  medical  work  which  is  at  present  probably 
unequaled  in  our  social  organization.  It  is  the  opportunity 
for  constant  supervision  of  large  groups  of  individuals, 
nominally  healthy,  permanently  placed,  relatively  homogen- 
eous as  regards  physical  and  social  environment,  economic 
Status  and  standards  of  living.  The  industrial  physician  is 


in  a  better  position  than  most  members  of  his  profession  to 
observe  directly  or  indirectly  variations  in  the  physical 
fitness  of  the  workers,  is  able  to  study  disease  in  its  incipiency 
and  thus  render  possible  early  medical  intervention. 

Industrial  establishments  are  so  varied  in  size,  in  location, 
in  the  nature  of  their  processes  and  the  make-up  of  their 
labor  personnel  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  endeavor  to  offer 
detailed  standards  for  the  conduct  of  industrial  medical 
services.  It  may  be  ventured,  though,  that  any  plant  employ- 
ing five  hundred  or  more  workers  may  at  reasonable  cost  and 
with  great  benefit  operate  a  medical  department  of  some 
kind.  To  all  services,  of  whatever  magnitude,  one  stand- 
ard is  applicable — that  of  professional  excellence. 

Poorly  trained  physicians  cannot  do  other  than  poor  work. 
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The  success  of  an  industrial  medical  department  is  dependent 
upon  the  degree  of  confidence  which  the  executives  and  the 
employes  have  in  the  plant  physician.  If  he  is  to  hold  their 
confidence  he  must  have  sound  medical  knowledge,  high 
ethical  standards  and  a  more  than  ordinarily  winning  per- 
sonality. Industrial  medical  service  is  wasteful  and  filled 
with  folly  if  its  strength  is  in  dispensary  equipment  and 
mediocre  personnel.  A  bohunk  mill  hand  may  appear  stupid 
and  credulous  but  when  he  comes  to  a  physician  injured  or 
sick — he  "ain't  no  bloomin'  fool,"  you  bet  that  bohunk 
sees! 

The  last  standard  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
industrial  executives  calls  for  participation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  local  educational  institutions  and  of  facilities 
for  the  prevention  and  relief  of  disease.  It  calls  for  an 
investment  of  interest,  time  and  money  which  wisely  made 
should  bring  returns  perhaps  intangible  but  none  the  less 
reaL-  Important  as  may  be  the  contributions  of  industrial 
hygfcnists  and  physicians  working  in  industrial  establish- 
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ments  they  are  not  great  when  compared  with  the  services 
which  must  be  rendered  by  other  health  agencies  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  health  in  industry. 

Far  from  all  of  the  industrial  workers  in  the  country  are 
employed  in  plants  maintaining  health  departments.  Of 
the  remainder,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  are  employed 
where  medical  service  is  inadequate  or  rendered  by  incom- 
petent men.  Consequently  it  is  still  the  task  of  non-industrial 
physicians  to  do  most  of  the  medical  work  with  industrial 
workers  if  the  work  is  to  be  done.  Furthermore  it  is  not  the 
purpose  or  function  of  an  industrial  physician  to  supplant 
the  medical  resources  of  his  community.  His  job  is  rather 
to  guide  the  workers  under  his  supervision  in  such  ways 
as  may  enable  them  to  make  the  best  and  fullest  use  of  such 
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resources.  Private  practitioners,  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
sanatoria,  visiting  nurses,  health  departments,  relief  and 
steering  agencies,  and  many  other  groups  constitute  the  forces 
most  effective  in  combating  industrial  ill  health.  For  these 
groups  certain  minimum  standards  may  be  proposed. 

It  is  suggested  that  physicians  consider  the  bearing  of  oc- 
cupation upon  the  etiology,  the  aggravation  or  prolongation 
of  disease;  that  they  make  searching  inquiry  of  their  patients. 
Such  immoderate  curiosity  is  often  generously  rewarded. 
Most  physical  and  mental  disorders  are  functional,  and  the 
work  men  do  and  the  pay  they  get  for  doing  it  and  the  things 
they  do  with  the  pay  they  get,  must  be  somehow  entangled 
in  disordered  functions. 

A  fair  standard  for  surgeons  would  require  that  traumatic 
cases  be  so  handled  that  an  injured  workman  would  be 
returned  to  productive  work  as  soon  as  practicable  and  with 
the  highest  possible  degree  of  function. 

A  standard  for  hospitals  would  provide  that  their  adminis- 
trators do  not  blind  themselves  to  their  responsibility  to  ad- 


just hospital  regulations  to  meet  the  needs  and  reasonable 
demands  of  industry.  Obsessed  with  a  holy  passion  to 
minister  to  the  indigent  poor,  many  hospitals  are  reluctant 
or  unwilling  to  furnish  dispensary  or  bed  care  to  industrial 
cases  when  the  cost  of  such  care  may  be  met  all  or  in  part 
by  compensation  insurance  companies.  In  certain  com- 
munities it  is  difficult  to  hospitalize  such  industrial  patients 
apparently  because  Charity  is  graven  too  deeply  upon  the 
tablets  of  memory  of  hospital  trustees. 

In  larger  communities  there  should  be  available  for  in- 
dustrial workers,  as  well  as  others,  general  consultation 
diagnostic  services  and  particularly  those  for  the  diagnosis 
of  tuberculosis  and  of  cardiac  disease.  Wherever  possible 
evening  pay  clinics  should  be  established,  for  there  is  at 
present  in  hospital  dispensaries  a  wholly  unnecessary  sacrifice 
of  the  working  time  and  wages  of  patients  and  a  glorification 
of  economically  unsound  medical  practice. 

Medical  social  workers  and  numerous  other  social  workers 
might  well  endeavor  to  emerge  from  a  state  of  blissful 
ignorance  into  a  rather  less  blissful  state  of  knowledge 
regarding  the  ways  of  industry,  and  particularly  regarding 
the  industries  of  the  areas  with  which  they  are  themselves 
concerned.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  text-book  economics  or 
sociology,  it  is  a  matter  of  such  things  as  dirty  shirts  and 
sweat,  of  working  conditions  and  wage  agreements,  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs,  of  overtime  and  slack  times,  of  seasonal  work, 
of  unemployment  and  of  labor  legislation.  If  more  social 
workers  knew  more  and  thought  more  about  the  work  of 
men  and  women  it  might  contribute  to  health  in  industry; 
it  certainly  would  make  for  healthier  social  work. 

Upon  all  of  the  health  agencies  in  any  community  but 
particularly  upon  those  concerned  with  the  health  of  chil- 
dren there  can  be  firmly  imposed  a  demand  to  promote  the 
health  of  children  of  preschool  age.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  any  other  activity  which  can  so  effectively  advance  stand- 
ards of  industrial  health.  The  reports  of  school  physicians 
indicate  a  high  incidence  of  important  defects  and  disease 
in  children  of  the  early  school  grades  and  there  is  no  not- 
able net  gain  in  the  health  of  other  children,  of  youth,  of 
middle  age  and  so  unto  the  grave.  The  Tarn  o'Shanter  of 
physical  infirmity  displays  a  regrettable  nimbleness  before  a 
pursuing  Hygeia  whose  nag  too  often  develops  a  limp. 

To  the  citizens  of  an  industrial  community  it  is  suggested 
that  they  meet  a  minimum  standard  of  sufficient  interest  in 
their  own  welfare  to  provide  facilities  for  the  care  of  in- 
fants and  young  children,  for  school  medical  service,  for 
dental  service,  for  diagnostic  clinics,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  beds  in  public  or  private  hospitals  to  meet  the  local  re- 
quirements. They  should  further  rouse  themselves  to  such 
utterances  as  will  direct  a  sufficient  share  of  public  funds 
toward  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  department  of  public 
health.  ' 

For  institutions  engaged  in  medical  education  and  re- 
search, a  reasonable  minimum  standard  would  provide  that 
there  be  offered  medical  students  instruction  in  the  problems 
of  public  health  and  industrial  hygiene  and  in  the  indus- 
trial application  of  knowledge  gained  through  laboratory 
investigation. 

It  is  unlikely  that  any  large  number  of  people  can  be 
legislated  into  a  state  of  health  or  that  police  power 
can  do  more  than  exert  a  slightly  deterring  effect  upon  the 
natural  tendency  of  folks  to  be  more  often  sick  or  injured 
than  they  need  to  be. 

The  relatively  simple  task  of  controlling   industrial  ac- 
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cidents  and  diseases  due  to  industrial  hazards,  fails  of  ac- 
complishment largely  through  lack  of  intelligence  or  com- 
prehension in  plant  executives  and  workers,  because  in 
many  instances  no  effort  is  made  to  inform  workers  fully 
regarding  the  dangers  which  attend  their  work,  and  be- 
cause of  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  induces  men  to 
disregard  known  risks. 

State  industrial  commissions  can  with  advantage  extend 
their  functions  to  include  not  only  routine  inspections  and 
investigations  following  complaints  but  also  educational  and 
research  activities. 

The  labor  laws  of  most  of  the  industrial  states  furnish 
generous  authority  to  bodies  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  maintaining  safe  and  healthful  working  conditions. 
State  legislatures  do  not,  however,  furnish  appropriately- 
generous  budgets.  It  follows  that  a  task  demanding  much 
technical  knowledge  is  placed  too  often  in  the  hands  of  ill 
trained  field  and  supervisory  personnel.  To  demand  the 


The  Union    Health   Center 

THE  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers'  Union 
of  New  York  City  has  a  local  membership  of  about 
80,000  men  and  women — a  more  or  less  homogeneous 
group  with  almost  all  the  health  problems  of  a  small 
city.  About  three  years  ago,  seven  locals  of  the  union 
organized  the  Union  Health  Center  at  131  East  17 
Street  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  their  membership  of 
expert  medical  and  dental  service  at  nominal  fees,  and 
above  all  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  the  health  of 
the  workers  and  instilling  into  them  a  health  conscious- 
ness as  well  as  an  economic  consciousness. 

The  Union  Health  Center  is  therefore  the  first  health 
department  of  a  trade  union  to  be  organized  in  the 
United  States.  The  medical  department  is  divided  into 
the  regular  diagnostic  clinic  and  the  other  clinics  to 
which  the  diagnostician  refers  necessary  cases — the  ear, 
eye,  nose  and  throat,  lung,  heart,  orthopedic,  gynecologicaL 
etc.  Every  applicant  to  the  union  must  have  a  thorough 
physical  examination  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  union. 
A  fully  equipped  X-ray  department  occupies  the  third 
floor  of  the  Union  Health  Center  and  X-rays  are  tafcen 
at  the  minimum  fees  of  $3  and  $5.  A  complete  drug 
store  has  also  been  established  in  the  Center  where  all 
prescriptions  are  filled  at  the  minimum  rates  of  25  cents 
and  50  cents. 

The  dental  department  at  present  has  ten  fully  equipped 
dental  rooms  in  constant  use.  Prophylactic  and  pre- 
ventive dental  work  is  the  chief  aim  of  this  department. 
The  fees  in  this  department  are  also  nominal,  depending 
upon  the  particular  job  to  be  done. 

The  health  education  program  of  the  Health  Center 
is  an  important  phase  of  its  preventive  work.  Classes 
are  conducted  at  the  Center  in  anatomy,  physiology,  per- 
sonal hygiene,  shop  hygiene,  and  corrective  exercises. 
Illustrated  lectures  are  given  on  health  topics  of  vital 
interest  to  the  worker  and  all  health  questions  are 
answered  at  these  lectures. 

All  physicians  and  dentists  are  paid  for  their  services 
on  the  period  basis.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Health  Center 
to  be  self-supporting  and  to  assure  the  worker  of  the 
personal  interest  of  his  trade  union  in  his  health. 

THERESA  WOLFSON 


BAD  TEETH 


BAD  HEALTH 


in  the  DENTAL  DEPARTMENT 

of  the  UNION  HEALTH  CENTER 


Poster  from  the  Union  Health  Center 

maintenance  of  reasonably  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions is  not  unjust  interference  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  employers.  Unintelligent  criticism  by  poorly  trained 
inspectors  is,  however,  naturally  resented.  The  advance- 
ment of  industrial  health  requires  that  governmental  labor 
bodies  be  given  such  authority  and  funds  as  may  enable  them 
to  render  a  necessary  service  efficiently  and  economically. 
The  prevention  of  industrial  accidents  and  disease  is  not 
ultimately  expensive. 

In  most  of  the  states  workmen's  compensation  laws  are 
now  in  force.  Many  of  them  do  not  provide  for  com- 
pensation for  industrial  diseases  as  distinguished  from  ac- 
cidents. This  failure  of  certain  states  to  consider  as  com- 
pensable,  diseases  definitely  determined  to  have  arisen  out  of 
conditions  of  employment,  indicates  essentially  a  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  purpose  of  compensation  legislation, 
which  is  to  distribute  the  economic  burden  of  industrial 
casualties  and  physical  disability.  Many  of  the  current  dif- 
ficulties attending  the  operation  of  compensation  laws  would 
be  minimized  by  the  practice  of  more  and  better  median 
of  less  and  better  law,  and  by  claim  agents  less  often  fo 
saking  the  ways  of  fact  for  the  more  pleasant  paths 
expediency. 

Minimum  standards  for  industrial  health  would  provid 
for  workmen's  compensation  legislation  including  comp 
sation  for  industrial  disease  and   for  such  medical  benefit 
as  may  be  required   to  safeguard  the  interests  of  sick  or. 
injured  workers. 

The  advance  of  the  health  standards  of  workers  in  in- 
dustry cannot  be  secured  through  the  efforts  of  either  the 
workers,  or  of  their  employers  or  of  many  community  health 
agencies  alone,  but  only  through  the  combined  efforts  of 
all  these  groups.  The  future  physical  and  mental  health  of 
industrial  workers  must  be  determined  by  composite  forces 
of  technical  knowledge,  of  common  sense  and  conscience. 

WADE  WRIGHT,  M.D. 

The    Ineffectual   Personality 

THE  first  stage  in  the  industrial  application  of  medicine 
represents  an  effort  to  control  disability  from  injuries, 
poisonings,  and  a  few  diseases  the  cause  of  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  immediate  effects  of  working  conditions.  This 
first  stage  has  already  become  well  recognized  as  a  com- 
munity interest,  and  is  represented  by  laws  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  practical  achievements. 

A  second  stage  may  be  defined  in  the  expansion  of  me- 
dicine in  industry  to  care  for  non-industrial  disability.  Such 
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disability  usually  comprises  a  large  portion  of  the  total  loss 
to  industry  through  disease  and  injury.  The  feasibility  of 
control  of  such  diseases  also  is  recognized  in  industry,  and 
provisions  for  such  control  are  already  found  in  the  health 
service  departments  of  most  well  ordered  plants. 

The  detection  and  control  of  gross  defects,  industrial  or 
non-industrial,  are,  however,  not  fulfilling  the  earlier  hopes 
of  industrial  medicine.  Apparent  physical  perfection  does 
not  guarantee  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency  on  the  job. 
Nor  are  physical  defects  the  sole  causes  of  disability.  Failure 
to  do  the  day's  work  is,  in  many  instances,  the  result  of  ag- 
gravation of  physical  handicap  by  various  influences,  such  as 
family  circumstances,  the  advice  of  friends,  or  mere  super- 
stition. 

Our  problem  then  becomes  the  investigation  of  a  great 
group  of  ill-defined  nervous  or  mental  disorders,  manifested 
by  vague  physical  symptoms,  or  perhaps  in  peculiarities  of 
temperament,  or  traits  of  character  that  often  come  only 
to  the  attention  of  employment  managenient,  or  of  those 
immediately  concerned  with  directing  labor. 

"just  Nerves" 

For  example,  an  ex-service  man  twenty-eight  years  old, 
soon  after  return  to  civil  work  as  a  truck  driver,  was  affected 
with  frequent  attacks  of  nausea  and  vomiting.  The  attacks 
came  on  suddenly  with  no  relation  to  food  or  other  known 
circumstance.  He  often  had  to  stop  his  truck  and  lie  down 
by  the  roadside.  This  man's  disability  created  a  serious  em- 
ployment problem.  Careful  study  by  two  hospitals  and  a 
special  consultant  found  no  organic  disease.  An  accidental 
glance  at  a  letter  concerning  his  condition  suggested  to  this 
man  that  his  trouble  might  be  due  partly  to  his  "nervous 
temperament."  This  new  idea  seemed  to  unloose  his  con- 
fidence and  led  him  to  relate  certain  events  of  his  naval 
service  that  had  left  extremely  distressing  worries,  which 
he  had  not  told  to  any  one  before.  Following  a  free  dis- 
cussion with  the  physician,  which  seemed  to  convince  him 
his  trouble  was  mostly  "nervous  temperament,"  the  man's 
symptoms  disappeared  and  he  was  able  to  continue  his  work 
without  interruption. 

Rx:  A  Sense  of  Humor 

A  salesgirl  of  twenty-eight  years  who  had  visited  numer- 
ous physicians  and  dispensaries  and  hospitals  for  chronic 
constipation  presented  a  different  problem.  The  most  care- 
ful medical  studies  found  nothing  but  "chronic  constipa- 
tion." This  girl's  extreme  depression  and  melancholy  out- 
look was  at  one  time  considered  a  hopeless  handicap  from 
an  employment  viewpoint.  The  weight  of  her  burdens  was 
such  as  to  be  felt  almost  physically  by  any  one  hearing  about 
them. 

A  specialist  of  nervous  disorders  who  saw  her  when 
the  employment  division  despaired  of  her  prospects  as  a 
worker,  pictured  her  first  interview  with  him  in  these 
words:  "She  sits  down  in  my  office  with  an  utterly  hopeless 
air  that  says  'here  I  am  with  my  troubles,  take  them  away 
if  you  can,  there  are  plenty  more  where  they  come  from.'  " 
Several  visits  to  this  physician,  especially  experienced  in 
personality  difficulties,  succeeded  in  kindling  a  spark  of 
hope.  Reading  the  book,  Outwitting  Our  Nerves,  helped 
to  establish  this  new  viewpoint.  The  efforts  of  nurses  and 
physicians  of  the  store  health  department  continued  the  task 
E  buoying  the  girl's  personality  and  lightening  its  burden 
of  depression.  During  the  year  following  her  first  visit 


Big  Six  Opens  Its  Own  Clinic 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION  NO.  6,  New  York's 
"Big  Six,"  has  opened  a  health  clinic  for  the  benefit 
of  its  9,OOO  members.  The  union  has  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $3,500  to  defray  the  cost  of  medical  and  technical 
services  during  a  three  months  demonstration,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  members  will  be  asked  to  decide  whether 
the  services  rendered  are  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant 
making  the  clinic  permanent. 

The  clinic  is  situated  in  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  which 
has  generously  given  the  free  use  of  quarters  and  the 
necessary  equipment  for  the  period  of  the  demonstration. 
Big  Six  has  entrusted  the  organization  and  direction  of 
this  clinic  to  Dr.  Louis  I.  Harris,  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Preventable  Diseases  of  the  Health  Department  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  who  is  contributing  his  services 
because  of  his  interest  in  this  enterprise  as  it  relates  to 
public  health.  This  experiment  is  due  to  the  initiative 
of  the  president  of  the  union,  Leon  H.  Rouse,  who  has 
been  aided  by  the  secretary,  John  S.  O'Connell,  as  well 
as  John  Fahey  of  the  Benefit  Board  and  Edward  C. 
Rybiski  of  the  Committee  on  Health  and  Sanitation. 
It  is  the  logical  outgrowth  of  a  group  interest  in  health 
which  had  its  beginning  in  1907-08,  when  examinations 
made  with  the  cooperation  of  the  New  York  Tuber- 
culosis Committee  disclosed  the  fact  that  25  per  cent 
of  the  union  membership  was  infected  with  tuberculosis. 
Examinations  and  medical  service  are  offered  free  of 
charge  to  any  member  desiring  such  service.  The 
medical  examinations  are  as  thorough  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  them.  Extensive  personal  and  family  histories 
are  secured,  especial  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  presence 
of  symptoms  indicating  a  past  or  existing  condition  of 
lead  poisoning.  In  every  case  hearing  and  vision  are 
tested,  and  the  nose  and  throat,  heart,  lungs,  abdomen, 
blood  pressure,  urine  examination,  and  all  standard  tests 
are  made.  Special  tests  are  given  for  the  presence  of 
lead;  a  blood  smear  being  one  such  invariable  test. 

It  has  been  found  after  a  brief  experience  that  those 
who  are  suffering  from  disease  or  from  marked  physical 
abnormalities  that  call  for  preventive  or  therapeutic 
treatment,  are  not  content  unless  they  can  receive  such 
care  at  the  clinic.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  union  is 
paying  rather  liberally  for  medical  service,  and  will,  if 
the  work  becomes  permanently  established,  pay  even 
more  liberally,  so  that  there  is  no  taint  of  charity  as- 
sociated with  the  work,  treatment  is  being  given  so  far 
as  possible  with  the  limited  financial  resources  at  hand. 
Cases  that  need  X-ray  diagnosis,  those  who  are  subject 
to  asthma,  and  those  having  marked  visual  abnormalities 
are  receiving  care  at  the  hands  of  specialists  who  are 
being  paid  for  this  service.  Numerous  cases  are  held 
for  consultation  whenever  a  condition  which  presents 
difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  found.  If  the  members  of  the 
union  approve  the  work  of  this  clinic  and  make  it  perma- 
nent, it  is  aimed  to  establish  other  special  services. 

In  addition  to  promoting  individual  health  and  hygiene, 
the  clinic,  if  it  becomes  permanent,  will  enable  the  union 
to  accumulate  accurate  statistical  data  on  the  diseases 
to  which  printers  are  most  subject,  showing  also  in 
which  departments  of  the  printing  industry  the  greatest 
hazards  exist.  Such  statistical  data  should,  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time,  throw  light  on  the  effects  of 
night  work  and  speeding-up  which  are  distinctive 
features  of  the  working  conditions  of  printers. 
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to  the  neuro-psychiatrist,  she  was  several  times  mentioned 
for  excellent  service  to  customers  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she  often  felt  like  "eating  them  up."  Her  troubles  are  by 
no  means  all  dispelled,  but  they  no  longer  cast  a  gloom 
over  all  her  business  and  personal  relations.  An  important 
part  of  her  achievement  seems  to  be  the  development  of  a 
sense  of  humor  that  has  brightened  up  the  somber  hues  of 
her  outlook  of  two  years  ago. 

A  Bruise  That  Spread  to  the   Mind 

Another  type  of  disability  is  found  in  the  story  of  a  truck 
driver  thirty-two  years  old,  whose  right  ankle  was  injured 
as  the  result  of  the  bursting  of  a  tire.  The  injury  was 
apparently  only  a  bruise,  but  after  twelve  days,  because 
pain  persisted,  a  special  examination  was  made;  and  the 
X-ray  showed  a  crack  in  one  of  the  bones.  The  man  was 
cared  for  by  a  casualty  insurance  company  for  five  weeks; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  told  that  his  ankle  was  well 
and  he  might  go  back  to  work.  After  about  a  month  he 
began  to  complain  of  weakness  of  the  ankle  while  driving. 
He  seemed  to  want  a  change  of  occupation,  although  he 
was  not  able  to  make  clear  just  what  he  wanted.  When 
careful  reconsideration  of  his  case  produced  no  practical 
results,  he  became  more  disgruntled  and  began  to  develop 
a  complex  set  of  mental  reactions.  He  was  inclined  to 
make  capital  of  the  fact  that  his  injury  was  at  first  con- 
sidered less  serious  than  it  was  in  fact,  although  the  treat- 
ment given  at  first  was  not  essentially  different  from  the 
treatment  appropriate  to  the  actual  injury.  He  suggested 
that  he  might  kill  himself  or  some  one  else  if  he  was  kept 
on  the  truck,  and  threw  out  the  disconcerting  threat  that  he 
would  not  feel  responsible  for  any  accident  that  might 
happen  to  this  truck  while  driving.  When  he  was  put  on 
another  job,  the  most  appropriate  that  could  be  found,  he 
protested  that  this  was  as  bad  as  the  first,  and  besides  the 
pay  was  $8  less  on  the  new  job,  although  in  such  cases 
any  difference  in  pay  is  always  made  up.  First  and  last 
this  problem  occupied  the  time  of  numerous  officials  of 
the  store  and  the  insurance  company.  It  is  possible  that 
the  number  of  persons  concerned  in  trying  to  make  an  ad- 
justment may  have  created  another  instance  of  "too  many 
cooks."  The  fact  remains  that  a  physical  injury  which 
by  all  reasonable  standards  should  have  been  completely 
recovered  from  within  two  or  three  months,  became  com- 
plicated by  psychic  factors  which  prolonged  the  period  of 
partial  disability  to  eight  or  nine  months  and  came  almost 
completely  to  overshadow  the  original  physical  inpairment. 

If  You  Don't  Trouble  Trouble 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  problems  previously  cited, 
stands  the  picture  of  a  man  of  fifty-four,  first  discovered 
doing  fairly  heavy  work  in  the  receiving  department  of  the 
store.  In  November,  1920,  examination  showed  serious 
heart  disease  and  a  disorder  of  the  heart  action  known  as 
"alteration  of  the  pulse,"  a  very  grave  sign,  of  which  a 
heart  specialist  says,  "It  is  the  faint  cry  of  an  anguished 
and  fast-failing  muscle  which  when  it  comes  all  should 
strain  to  hear,  for  it  is  not  long  repeated.  A  few  months, 
a  few  years  at  most,  and  the  end  comes."  In  his  particular 
case  a  prognosis  of  about  two  years  was  made.  At  the 
time  of  this  first  visit,  this  man's  condition  raised  the  prac- 
tical question  whether  he  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
work — retirement  was  favored.  But  our  patient  was  sure 
being  "laid  off"  would  do  him  no  good. 


don't  be 
acfrouc 


smile 
like  this 


If  you  carit  smile 
be  examined 

There  may  be  poison  in  body  or  mind 
Get  it  out  of  your  system 

Poster   from   the    Life    Extension   Institute 

The   man   himself    knew    in    general    the   final    outcoE 
and  on  the  advice  of  the  health  department  physician  th 
employment  situation   was   squarely   faced;   the   probabilit 
that  the  man  would  die  in  about  two  years,  the  possibilit 
that   he   might   die   almost   any   time   at   work,    was    full 
considered,  and  in  response  to  his  enthusiastic  wish  he 
allowed  to  continue  on  "light  work."     It  is  true  the  ma 
referred  jovially  to  his  job  as  "girl's  work,"  but  he 
contented   and  continued  at  it  for  about  two  years,   wit 
only  38^  days  lost  time,   15  days  of  which  were  due 
a  fractured  wrist  from  a  fall  on  the  ice.  In  November,  192 
almost  exactly  two  years  from  the  time  of   his  first  visi; 
our   man   had   finally   to   quit  work.      He   died   about 
months  later.     The  question  might  be  asked,  whether  he 
earned  his  pay  the  last  two  years.     The  answer  is,  that  if 
in  no  other  way  he  more  than  earned  it  by  his  smile. 

In  the  records  of  any  industrial  health  service  are  to  be 
found  many  instances  of  actual  disability  with  no  discover- 
able physical  defect,  or  of  physical  defect  with  associated 
disability  exaggerated  beyond  all  expectations  based  upon 
knowledge  of  physical  facts  alone.  Further,  an  employment 
manager  could  supply  a  long  list  of  problems  in  work  ad- 
justment, or  in  discipline  or  preferment,  all  of  which  show 
some  peculiar  traits  of  personality  or  character  as  the  real 
cause  of  failure  or  success  as  human  units  in  industry. 

Our  means  are  limited  for  studying  functional   nervous 
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orders  on  a  group  scale.  Records  of  returns  from  illness, 
wever,  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  psychic  ele- 
nt  in  failure  to  work.  The  numbers  of  workers  return- 
from  illness  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  are  relatively 
h.  These  numbers  fall  rapidly  toward  the  end  of  the 
•ek.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  in  our  knowledge  of 
.ease  and  recovery  to  explain  this  cyclic  fluctuation  of 
urns  with  a  one-week  period.  The  explanation  must  be 
ight  elsewhere.  The  popular  notion  about  beginning  the 
ek  right  obviously  has  an  influence.  The  idea  that  there 
some  special  virtue  in  receiving  pay  by  even  weeks  is  a 
-tor.  The  comforting  mental  effect  of  a  generous  sick 
icfit  undoubtedly  has  its  influence. 

Functional  Nervous  Disorders"  Affect  One  in  Ten 
[n  using  the  term  "functional  nervous  disorders,"  we 
ire  no  thought  of  trying  to  describe  any  definite  type  of 
case.  The  term  is  used  only  as  a  designation  for  a 
terogeneous  group  of  symptoms  causing  physical  or  ner- 
us  impairment  that  cannot  be  classified  by  any  of  our 
sent  methods  of  diagnosing  disease.  Into  this  group  fall 

the  complaints  variously  named  as  fatigue,  run-down 
idition,  nervous  exhaustion,  nervous  breakdown.  This 
thod  of  classification  is,  of  course,  most  inexact.  We  are 
tain  that  such  a  grouping  always  includes  at  least  a  few 
es  of  incipient  or  obscure  physical  disease.  Yet  when 

turn  back  for  a  moment  to  the  war-time  problem  of 
uro-circulatory  aesthenia,*  and  other  disabilities  brought 
t  or  aggravated  by  war  conditions,  we  recall  the  practical 
;essity  at  the  time  for  some  authoritative  classification  of 
juely  defined  disability.  We  also  recall  our  conviction  that 
KC  disabilities  had  their  origin  not  in  transient  (war)  con- 
ions  to  be  dispelled  with  the  return  of  peace,  but  in  more 
rmanent  conditions  that  have  undoubted  social  and  in- 
strial  import.  The  need  had  already  arisen  for  a  similar 
issification  for  practical  industrial  purposes.  For  this 
issification  "functional  nervous"  seems  as  exact  and  in- 
isive  as  our  knowledge  warrants. 

In  a  group  of  store  workers  numbering  about  4,000,  in 
ix-months  period  from  October  to  February,  the  diagnosis 
functional  nervous  disorders  was  made  506  times.  Dur- 
;  the  same  period  these  disorders  stand  fourth  in  order 

frequency  among  the  complaints  treated  in  the  store 
alth  department.  Of  the  total  4,000  workers,  405  persons 
:re  affected  in  the  six-months  period.  Thus  about  10  per 
it  of  all  workers  manifested  disability  from  such  com- 
lints.  During  the  same  period  1,545  days  of  working 
were  lost  by  123  individuals  from  this  same  cause, 
lis  comprises  about  9  per  cent  of  the  total  time  lost 
rough  illness.  We  have  no  satisfactory  means  of  estimat- 
;  impairment  of  efficiency  among  those  who  complained 
d  stayed  on  the  job.  Further,  we  can  only  guess  at 

loss  from  this  cause  complicating  convalescence  and  pro- 
iging  absence  from  gross  disease  and  injury. 
Not  to  be  forgotten  is  the  drain  upon  potential  human 
iciency  due  to  mental  inferiority  and  lack  of  moral  sta- 
na  of  workers,  handicaps  that  seldom  assume  the   form 

"complaints"  in  a  medical  sense.  An  appraisal  of  those 
alities  of  personality  that  make  the  difference  between 
rter  and  president  is  a  matter  of  speculation.  We  are 
rtain,  however,  that  of  all  these  causes  of  loss,  considering 

*Neuro-Circu!atory  Aesthenia  is  a  term  adopted  during  the  recent  war  by 
:  U.  S.  Medical  Department  to  designate  a  nervous  disorder  of  the  heart 
tion  quite  distinct  from  any  real  disease  of  the  heart  itself.  .This  is 
•  same  ns  "effort  syndrome"  seen  commonly  in  civil  life  and  is  identical 
th  the  fatigue  heart  described  in  our  Civil  War, 


only  the  portions  appropriately  within  the  field  of  the 
physician  in  industry,  we  have  a  reduction  of  efficiency 
somewhat  exceeding  the  9  per  cent  of  total  time  lost  for 
recognized  functional  nervous  disorders. 

A  comparison  of  figures  kept  over  the  six-months  period 
referred  to  suggests  little  relation  between  types  of  occu- 
pation and  incidence  and  degree  of  disability  from  functional 
nervous  disorders.  Some  disorders  seem  slightly  more  preva- 
lent among  office  girls  than  among  sales  workers.  While 
making  this  comparison  we  must  remember  that  age  and  sex 
factors  may  figure  in  this  difference,  and  also  that  the  hygi- 
enic habits  of  office  girls  are  notoriously  careless.  The  sex 
factor  also  apparently  influences  frequency  and  duration  of 
disability.  It  appears  that  nervous  disorders  are  from  three 
to  four  times  as  frequent  among  women  as  among  men; 
also  that  the  disability  period  is  slightly  longer  among 
women.  The  cause  of  these  differences  might  be  assumed 
to  be  entirely  a  matter  of  sex  but  for  the  fact  of  numerous 
extraneous  conditions  such  as  home  responsibilities  among 
the  older  women.  It  seems  also  to  be  true  that  a  smaller 
proportion  of  men  than  of  women  affected  report  their 
complaints  to  the  health  department. 

In  individual  cases  working  conditions  are  often  found  to 
have  a  bearing  on  nervous  disability.  It  seems  probable, 
however,  that  industrial  factors  contribute  relatively  little 
of  the  important  causes  which  are  to  be  sought  rather  in 
home  or  community  conditions  past  or  present.  For  instance, 
the  salesgirl  whose  industrial  history  has  been  outlined  tells 
of  an  early  childhood  in  a  home  with  the  mother  sick  with 
cancer;  always  poor,  never  knowing  where  the  next  meal 
would  come  from.  The  story  of  the  truck  driver  reveals 
the  distressing  picture  of  a  sensitive,  high-strung  young  man 
in  a  strange  environment,  with  new  responsibilities,  under 
the  immediate  command  of  a  superior  whom  he  describes 
as  a  bully,  and  who  terrorized  him  mentally  and  physically. 
The  analysis  of  individual  cases,  as  also  such  analysis  as  is 
possible  of  group  problems,  strongly  suggests  that  beneath 
much  "nervous  exhaustion"  and  protracted  convalescence, 
as  well  as  "laziness,"  failure  to  adapt  to  the  job,  and  even 
discipline-defying  "cussedness,"  there  are  discoverable  and 
possibly  remediable  factors  of  character  or  personality. 

Many  employment  difficulties  created  by  functional 
nervous  disorders  can  be  removed  or  much  relieved.  We 
must  admit  that  at  present  our  methods  are  crude  and  ex- 
pensive and  we  have  to  face  the  disappointment  that  as 
physicians  in  industry  we  can  hope  only  to  patch  up  damage 
done  or  try  to  repair  deficiency  that  had  its  origin  years 
before — much  of  it  probably  before  the  worker  reached  the 
employment  age.  But  industry  will  not  permanently  main' 
tain  the  experimental  stage;  it  will  soon  require  a  practical 
reply  to  the  question  of  what  is  the  mental  factor  in  in- 
dustrial effectiveness.  That  reply  may  well  come  from 
several  sources:  medicine,  psychology,  social  science,  educa» 
tion.  Whatever  the  field  where  it  is  sought,  the  answer 
must  be  found  through  the  endeavor  of  keen  observers  and 
interpreters  of  character  and  personality,  who  keep  constant- 
ly before  them  the  fact  that  "doing  things"  is  the  "pass- 
word" in  an  age  of  industry.  Beginnings  have  been  made 
in  the  form  of  "performance  tests,"  psychological  tests  and 
mental  hygiene  for  children  as  well  as  adults.  There  is 
still  abundant  adventure  for  pioneers  in  this  "No-man's- 
land"  that  lies  between  disease  and  health,  where  must  be 
found  the  hidden  causes  of  the  ineffectual  personality. 

H.  W.  STEVENS,  M.D, 
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Chairs 


The  Joint  Board  of  Sanitary  Control,  organized  twelve 
years  ago  to  establish  standards  of  sanitary  conditions 
to  which  the  manufacturers  and  the  unions  in  the  garment 
trades  shall  be  committed,  has  recently  made  an  investigation 
into  seating  and  posture. 

The  survey  was  carried  on  in  two  hundred  and  fifty 
representative  shops  which  employed  2,528  machine  oper- 
ators, 1,774  hand  finishers  and  734  pressers.  All  sorts  of 
seating  contrivances  were  found:  ordinary  crude  benches, 
folding  camp  chairs,  ice  cream  parlor  chairs,  straight  backed 
dining  room  chairs  and  the  ordinary  kitchen  chairs.  And 
every  effort  to  make  the  seat  less  uncomfortable  was  also 
found — boxes  or  pillows  on  chairs  to  make  them  higher,  or 
legs  sawed  off  to  make  them  lower. 

The  necessity  for  support  of  some  sort  for  the  back  of  the 
constantly  sitting  worker  is  generally  recognized  and  yet  in 
five  shops,  exclusive  of  the  shops  using  benches  and  stools, 
chairs  were  found  without  backs. 

The  machine  operator  was  invariably  found  sitting  at  the 
edge  of  the  chair  leaning  forward,  shoulders  drooped,  head 
bent  low  in  an  effort  to  follow  the  needle  as  it  passed  across 
the  garment.  The  kitchen  chair,  which  was  the  seat  most 
commonly  found,  gave  practically  no  support  to  the  back. 

The  finisher  sitting  at  a  small  table  with  her  feet  crossed, 
her  back  bent  over  the  garment,  her  eyes  close  to  her  work, 
is  a  typical  figure.  The  finisher  used  the  same  kitchen  chair 
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or  straight  back  chair  that  was  commonly  found  among  thi 
operators  and  the  same  means  of  adjusting  these  seats  to  thi 
worker  were  also  employed.  The  special  problem  of  thi 
finisher  is  the  need  for  adequate  foot  support.  In  order  t< 
have  a  lap  upon  which  to  rest  the  garment,  the  finishei 
either  crossed  her  legs  or  rested  both  feet  on  the  ledge  of  tht 
table  or  the  rim  of  a  finisher's  basket. 

The  third  grcup  of  workers  who  suffer  from  bad  posturi 
are  the  pressers.  They  must  stand  on  their  feet  all  day  lonj 
and  the  common  ailments  of  most  pressers,  as  a  result  o 
their  occupation,  are  flat  feet  and  varicose  veins.  Inter 
views  with  both  employers  and  workers  relative  to  the  pos 
sibility  of  sitting  while  at  work,  even  on  a  high  bookkeeper' 
stool,  indicates  this  to  be  impractical  as  yet.  The  presser  ha 
another  problem  equally  serious:  the  iron  rest,  on  which  thi 
iron  is  placed,  is  anywhere  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  inche 
away  from  the  ironing  board.  Pressers  declare  it  is  neces 
sary  to  have  this  distance  in  order  to  secure  a  "good  swing' 
in  the  arm,  as  it  comes  down  with  the  iron  on  the  material 
A  presser  swings  an  eighteen-pound  iron  approximately  thirt; 
inches  or  almost  a  yard  every  time  he  presses — in  fact  th( 
distance  should  be  doubled  for  the  operation  is  not  completi 
until  he  replaces  the  iron  on  the  rest.  The  average  presse: 
makes  about  four  complete  circuits  a  minute.  Therefore 
he  carries  his  iron  practically  5,760  feet  a  day. 

While  the  survey  was  still  being  carried  on,  the  Join 
Board  of  Sanitary  Control  carried  on  a  constructive  experi 
ment  in  seating  in  two  large  shops,  one  a  cloak  and  sui 
shop,  the  other  a  dress  and  waist  shop.  Twelve  worker 
were  chosen  in  each  shop:  men  and  women  engaged  in  dif 
ferent  types  of  work,  of  different  heights,  racial  and  physica 
characteristics,  but  all  sufficiently  intelligent  to  cooperate  ii 
the  study.  A  physical  examination  was  given  to  each  worke 
by  a  competent  orthopedic  physician.  The  examinatioi 
stressed  certain  points:  condition  of  eyes,  digestion,  contou 
of  back,  shoulders,  abdomen,  feet,  back,  and  hands,  and  th 
factor  of  the  class  of  work  performed  by  the  worker.  Of  th 
twenty-four  workers,  ten  were  operators,  ten  were  finishers 
and  four  were  embroiderers,  doing  exacting  and  detaild 
work.  Six  of  the  group  were  men. 

The  posture  examination  revealed  four  instances 
marked  curvature  of  the  spine;  seven  cases  of  round  she 
ders;  and  ten  cases  of  flat  feet. 

After  a  physical  examination,  each  worker  was  give 
special  chair  to  be  used  at  work  for  a  period  of  four  mont 
Bi-weekly  visits  were  made  to  the  factories  at  different  houi 
of  the  day  in  order  to  ascertain  just  how  much  fatigue  th 
worker  had  in  the  morning,  after  lunch,  at  three  o'clock,  etc! 
During  the  first  week  the  responses  varied:  "I'm  not  used  t 
the  chair,"  or  "The  chair  seems  queer,"  or  "I  feel  fine  i 
this  chair,"  or  as  one  stout  woman  finisher  said,  "This  chai 
seems  to  make  me  less  tired,  and  my  head  don't  feel  s 
heavy!"  From  week  to  week  the  comments  changed  an 
valuable  criticism  of  the  chairs  were  given  by  the  worker 
As  soon  as  the  workers  became  conscious  of  the  fact  thi 
there  was  a  seating  problem  they  were  the  most  valuable  aid 
in  eliminating  certain  features  of  the  chairs  which  incor 
venienced  the  operator  or  the  finisher. 

Certain    principles    were    evolved    to    solve    the    seatin 
question : 

I.  The  seat  should  be  about  16  inches  wide,  slightly  saddli 
shaped  to  fit  the  back  and  seat  of  the  worker. 
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2.  The  front  edge  of  the  seat  should  not  cut  into  the  knees 

and  thereby  impair  circulation;  it  should  be  rounded  and 

not  sharp. 

J.  The  chair  must  be  adjustable  to  the  height  of  the  worker. 
i,.  The  back  support  must  be  slightly  curved  and  give  support 

to  the  back  of  the  worker,  preferably  a  little  below  the 

shoulder.     It  should  be  adjustable. 
5.  The   chair   must   be    comparatively   light    so   that   it    can 

easily  be  moved. 
5.  The  chair  should  have  firm  base  and  not  tip  backward  as 

the  worker  leans  back. 
7.  There  should  be  no  bars  at  the  base  of  the  chair  to  cut 

the  operator's  feet  or  ankles  as  he  leans  forward. 

After  a  period  of  four  months,  the  workers  were  re- 
unined.  It  is  true  miracles  were  not  performed,  but  the 
isensus  of  opinion  of  the  workers  was  that  they  felt  better 
d  were  certainly  less  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day  than  when 
:y  used  the  old  kitchen  chair.  In  the  case  of  four  workers 
;re  was  a  marked  improvement  in  their  general  posture 
d  an  elimination  of  round  shoulders. 
Science  has  established  certain  facts:  first,  that  bad  seating 
jses  fatigue;  second,  that  fatigue  is  responsible  for  bad 
sture ;  third,  that  bad  posture  leads  to  deformities  of  a  sad 
>e,  least  of  which  are  round  shoulders,  sunken  chest,  de- 
iition  of  the  spine,  etc.  The  economics  of  production  has 
o  established  certain  facts,  the  most  pertinent  being  that 
ed  workers  retard  production,  and  that  properly  adjusted 
its  and  good  lighting  eliminate  fatigue,  and  thereby  in- 
:ase  production. 


The  Workers'   Health  Bureau 

L\BOR  is  face  to  face  with  the  compelling  need  of 
waging  an  effective  struggle  against  disease.  Health 
for  the  great  mass  of  workers  is  a  problem  of  hours, materials 
and  wages,  in  short,  of  working  conditions.  Whether  it 
be  in  the  steel  mills  where  the  twelve-hour  day  still  rules 
or  in  industries  operating  under  the  eight  hour  day,  poison- 
ous materials,  dusts,  fumes,  foul  air  and  gases  combined 
with  fatigue,  unemployment,  seasonal  work  and  low  wages, 
cause  the  collapse  of  workers'  bodies. 

The  destruction  of  workers'  bodies  is  on  the  increase.  For 
example,  in  the  granite  stone-cutting  industry  the  death- 
rate  from  tuberculosis  alone  has  increased  144  per  cent 
from  1895  to  1918  (432.0  per  100,000  to  1,056.7  per 
100,000).  The  granite  cutters'  death-rate  from  tuberculosis 
is  five  times  that  of  the  population  at  large.  "These  statis- 
tics for  the  New  England  states  are  confirmed  by  similar 
data  for  every  other  stone-cutting  center  of  the  United 
States,  proving  with  absolute  certainty  that  in  every  section 
of  the  country  the  tuberculosis  mortality  of  this  group  of 
industrial  workers  is  increasing  in  contrast  to  a  locally 
diminishing  death-rate  from  this  most  fatal  of  all  diseases." 
(U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.)  This  is  all  the  more 
appalling  since  physical  examinations  of  the  workers,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  establish  the  "fact  of  a  superior 
physique,  indicative  of  a  higher  degree  of  disease  resistance 
as  determined  by  a  relative  weight  above  the  average;  and 
granite-cutters  live  under  sanitary  conditions  above  !the 
average." 

Shop  conditions  in  the  industry  are  reported  as  "giving 
evidence  of  superficial  industrial  inspection  on  the  part  of 
the  state."  The  introduction  of  a  pneumatic  tool  has 
replaced  the  old  hand-method  of  stone  cutting  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  present  condition,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  effort  has  been  made  to  use  exhausts 
or  other  dust-controlling  devices.  Exposure  to  clouds  of 
harmful  silicous  (quartz)  dust  has  caused  untold  suffering 
and  unnecessary  loss  of  life.  As  though  this  were  not  enough, 
the  employers  announced  a  20  per  cent  reduction  in  wages 
and  started  a  campaign  of  union-smashing,  to  force  the 
open  shop.  This  resulted  in  a  prolonged  strike  begun  in 
April  1922.  A  settlement  has  just  been  reached  in  the 
majority  of  granite-stone  centers.  So  far  as  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  among  all  the  agreements  there  is  only  one 
bare  clause  in  reference  to  controlling  the  terrific  dust 
hazard:  "All  dust-making  machines  to  be  equipped  with 
dust-removing  devices  when  proven  practical." 

Insidious  dangers,  those  which  cannot  be  detected  with 
the  naked  eye,  are  by  far  the  gravest.  The  search  for 
cheaper  methods  and  materials  introduces  such  menaces  to 
health  as  benzole.  Of  three  cases  of  benzole  poisoning 
reported  by  the  Baltimore  Department  of  Health  within 
the  past  few  months,  two  were  fatal.  These  occurred  among 
workers  engaged  in  a  can-manufacturing  plant.  A  glue 
composed  of  "pure  rubber  and  an  aniline  dye  dissolved  in 
benzole,  is  used  to  make  the  bottoms  of  cans  watertight. 
Additional  benzole  is  added  to  this  rubber  glue  at  the  can 
factory,  the  amount  depending  upon  the  consistency  of  the 
mixture  when  received."  The  factory  was  equipped  with  a 
ventilating  machine  that  was  useless  for  carrying  off  the 
fumes.  "The  practice  of  the  trade,"  according  to  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Public  Health,  "has  been  to  provide  in- 
sufficient means  for  evaporating  all  of  the  benzole."  We 
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know  of  no  exhaust  which  has  proven  sufficient  to  carry 
off  the  penetrating,  destructive  fumes  of  benzole. 

Dr.  Alice  Hamilton,  assistant  professor  of  industrial 
hygiene  at  Harvard  University,  has  reported  similar  fatalities 
and  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  damaging  effect  of 
benzole.  Her  warning  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears.  Benzole 
is  cheap.  Since  the  armistice,  there  has  been  a  large  left-over 
supply  of  this  coal-tar  product,  which  has  been  rapidly  find- 
ing markets  wherever  a  powerful  solvent  can  be  used. 
Workers  in  rubber,  workers  making  or  using  sealing  mix- 
tures for  tin  cans  or  cement  for  the  shoe  trade,  workers 
in  millinery,  certain  processes  in  the  making  of  straw  hats, 
paint,  dry-cleaning  and  other  industries  are  now  menaced 
by  the  danger  of  benzole  poisoning.  Yet  city,  state  and 
national  public  health  bodies  have  not  outlawed  its  use. 

Labor  cannot  rely  on  existing  health  laws  or  on  the 
supervision  of  public  health  departments  whose  policies  may 
change  with  each  change  in  political  office.  Organized  labor, 
through  the  instrument  of  the  trade  union,  possesses  the 
power  to  carry  out  a  health  program  to  prevent  disease. 
But  in  the  most  cases  the  trade  union  which  has  had  its 
energy  absorbed  by  the  struggle  to  maintain  its  very  exist- 
ence, has  until  now  lacked  the  necessary  scientific  knowl- 
.edge  and  equipment  to  carry  out  a  far-reaching  health 
policy.  To  accomplish  this  end,  the  Workers'  Health 
Bureau  was  established  in  July,  1921,  with  this  program: 

1.  The  establishment  and  supervision  of  trade-union  health 
departments  to  provide  careful  periodic  physical  examina- 
tions. 

2.  Analysis  and  research  to  secure  exact  information  regard- 
ing occupational  hazards. 

3.  Health    instruction — translating    technical    data    into    the 
language  of  workers  and  supplying  them  with  information 
regarding  the  functions  and  needs  of  the  body. 

Part  one  of  the  program  is  the  .application  of  the  co- 
operative principle  to  the  field  of  medicine,  the  first  attempt 
of  its  kind  in  America.  The  Workers'  Health  Bureau 
plans  and  sets  up  health  departments  owned  and  controlled 
by  the  union  within  the  organizations  desiring  to  undertake 
the  work.  It  then  acts  as  scientific  advisor,  closely  super- 
vising the  progress  of  the  work  in  order  to  maintain  the  high 
medical  standard  provided  for  under  its  plan.  The  bureau 
functions  as  an  international  office  for  all  affiliated  trade 
unions  and  is  supported  by  them  on  the  basis  of  a  yearly 
fee  of  twenty-five  cents  per  capita.  On  its  advisory  com- 
mittee are  three  leading  industrial  hygienists  of  this  coun- 
try: Dr.  Emery  R.  Hayhurst,  professor  of  industrial  hygiene, 
•Ohio  State  University;  Dr.  Alice  Hamilton  of  Harvard; 
and  Dr.  C.-E.  A.  Winslow  of  Yale. 

The  Painters'  Union  was  the  first  to  adopt  the  Work- 
ers' Health  Bureau  program.  In  July,  1922,  six  locals  of 
New  York  organized  the  Journeymen  Painters  and  Allied 
Crafts  Health  Department.  The  Painters'  Health  Depart- 
ment, equipped  with  its  own  Laboratory  and  X-ray  machine, 
is  now  open  four  evenings  a  week  and  all  day  Saturday. 
The  staff  consists  of  a  medical  director,  dentist,  nurse, 
laboratory  technician  and  X-ray  operator  who  is  also  a 
physician.  Each  member  of  the  union  receives  a  careful 
physical  examination  with  urine  analysis,  blood  tests,  mouth 
examination  and  cleansing  of  the  teeth.  Members  suffer- 
ing from  trade  diseases  return  to  the  Painters'  Health  De- 
partment for  further  advice.  The  kind  of  examination 
offered  costs  $20  to  25  on  the  market.  By  uniting  their 
buying  power,  the  painters  have  reduced  the  cost  to  $3  for 
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the  first  year's  per  capita  assessment.     Help  is  also 
in  compensation  cases. 

Seven  months  after  the  department  was  started, 
organized   painters   crowded   the   21 2th   Regiment  Ar 
to  hear  the  first  report  from  their  department  on  the  he 
dangers  of  their  industry.     The  meeting  was  unique  in 
history  of  labor.     The  five-day  week  was  at  stake. 
Workers'  Health  Bureau  had  prepared  a  report:   Healij 
Facts  in  Support  of  the  Five-Day  Week  for  Painters, 
on  the  actual  medical  findings  of  the  first  267  men  examii 
These  men  were  all  supposedly  in  good  health,  as  memb-jj 
of  the  union  come  in  turn   for  examination   regardless  I 
physical  condition.     But  among  these  267  men: 

39  per  cent  had  arteriosclerosis. 

59  per  cent  had  anemia. 

1.5  per  cent,  four  men  had  active  lead  poisoning. 

Two  more  were  lead  poisoning  suspects  and 

Four   cases    gave    a    history   of   previous   lead    poisonin] 

Since  all  but  2  per  cent  of  the  men  were  between  25  a  I 
45  years  of  age,  the  percentage  of  arteriosclerosis — harden  I 
of  the  arteries — known  as  the  disease  of  old  age,  is  appall!  ti 

Such  health  facts  as  these  were  massed  against  the  empl  • 
ers'  demands  for  an  increase  in  working  hours.  They  wj 
the  case  against  four  hours  additional  exposure  to  the  furl 
and  dusts  of  the  highly  poisonous  materials  constantly  uj 
by  painters.  Here  in  one  organized  trade,  workers  hi 
employed  scientific  information  as  a  new  tool. 

The  movement  is  spreading  throughout  the  country, 
ready   five   state    conferences   of    painters   and   twenty-ft 
local    unions   representing   various   trades   have   joined 
Workers'   Health   Bureau  as  a  first  step  in  establishing 
Health  International  for  Labor.     As  this  goes  to  press 
are  informed  by  the  Australian  Painters'  Union  that  it 
won  its  fight  for  a  reduction  of  working  hours  from  4? j 
44,  through  the  use  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  report  ] 

Labor  is  organizing  to  combat  health  exploitation. 

HARRIET  SILVERMAN 


EDUCATION 


Is  Education  Equal  to  the  Task? 


IS  it  to  be  the  schoolmaster  who,  after  the  doctors  of 
all  other  ilks  have  given  up  the  case  as  hopeless,  will 
cure  the  world  of  its  disease  of  war? 
Be  the  ending  what  it  may,  there  is  this  much  to 
be  said  about  the  beginning,  that  the  schoolmasters  of  the 
world,  in  congregation  assembled  at  San  Francisco  during 
the  week  ending  July  6,  launched   an  organization  to  be 
known  as  the  World  Federation  of  Educational  Associa- 
tions, which  has  for  its  announced  objects  the  following: 
to  promote  the  interests  of  peace  throughout  the  world ;  to 
cultivate   international   good   will ;   to  secure   international 
cooperation   in   educational   enterprises;    to   foster   the   dis- 
semination of  information  concerning  education   in   all  its 
forms,  among  all  nations  and  peoples. 

While  the  prevention  of  war  is  not  specifically  mentioned, 
this  goal  was  mentally  uppermost  in  the  conference  and 
became  the  inspiring  purpose  of  its  deliberations.  There 
are  approximately  five  million  teachers  in  the  world,  and 
the  plan  of  campaign  purposes,  first,  to  organize  these  thor- 
oughly as  a  compact  force  for  action.  Through  them, 
through  the  organized  agencies  these  may  create  and  finally 
through  their  respective  governments  the  campaign  to  de- 
velop mutual  confidence  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
is  to  be  carried  on. 

This  World  Conference  was  brought  about  through  the 
agency  of  the  American  National  Education  Association, 
an  organization  of  over  125,000  teachers  and  considerable 
financial  resources.  Invitations  to  the  World  Conference 
had  been  extended  by  the  National  Education  Association 
to  every  civilized  nation  and  national  educational  association. 
The  result  was  the  assemblage  of  the  representatives  of 
forty-one  different  countries  which  in  location  encircled 
the  globe.  The  largest  official  delegation,  exclusive  of  the 
United  States,  was  that  of  China  with  nine  members;  Japan 
was  represented  by  seven  official  delegates  and  five  represen- 
tatives of  institutions.  From  Asia  also  came  delegates  of 
Korea,  India,  Indo-China,  Armenia  and  Turkey;  in  Europe, 
from  England,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Belgium, 
Norway,  Sweden,  Jugo-Slavia,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Hungary, 
Rumania  and  Greece.  From  the  Americas  practically  every 
Spanish-American  nation  sent  its  delegates.  The  British 
Empire  was  represented,  in  addition  to  England,  by  Scot- 
land, Wales,  South  Africa,  Australia,  India,  New  Zealand 
and  Canada,  The  delegates,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
from  the  educational  bureaus  of  their  governments  or  were 
representatives  of  national  educational  associations.  One 
who  was  in  social  as  well  as  educational  demand  was  the 
charming  Princess  Santa  Borghese  of  Italy,  on  whom  Pre- 
mier Mussolini  pins  his  educational  faith.  While  the  men 
were  in  majority,  the  women  took  a  most  forceful  part  in 
the  proceedings. 

The  conference  was  opened  by  an  address  of  welcome  on 
behalf  of  California,  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  to  which  res- 
ponses were  made  by  John  Adam,  dean  of  British  school- 
masters, by  P.  U.  Kuo  of  China,  Constantine  A.  Panayo- 


poulas  of  Greece,  and  Marti  Alpera  of  Spain.  Through 
four  succeeding  days  the  conference  was  subdivided  into 
five  groups  which  submitted,  discussed  and  recommended 
measures  for  later  adoption  by  the  general  conference.  The 
last  two  days  of  the  session  were  devoted  to  action  upon 
these  recommendations  by  the  general  conference.  The 
matter  of  immediate  importance  was  the  form  of  organiza- 
tion. This  item  was  disposed  of  by  adopting  a  temporary 
constitution  and  electing  temporary  officers,  leaving  per- 
manent organization  to  be  worked  out  gradually  during  the 
ensuing  biennium.  The  temporary  officers  elected  "are: 
president,  A.  O.  Thomas,  state  commissioner  of  Maine, 
who  was  the  presiding  officer  of  the  conference;  vice-pres- 
idents: P.  U.  Kuo,  president  of  the  National  Southwestern 
University  of  China,  and  E.  J.  Sainsbury,  president  of  the 
National  Union  of  Teachers  of  England;  directors:  M. 
Sawayanagi,  president  of  the  Imperial  Education  Society  of 
Japan,  R.  V.  Gogate  of  India,  George  Pringle  of  Scotland, 
Anthanagoras  Kavados  of  Greece,  Harry  Charlesworthy  of 
Canada,  and  H.  D.  Showalter  of  the  United  States.  The 
constitution  provides  that  the  federation  shall  assemble 
every  alternate  year  and  in  the  intervening  years  sectional 
meetings  shall  be  held  in  Asia,  Europe  and  the  Americas. 

An  Auspicious  Beginning 

The  birth  of  the  World  Federation  of  Educational  Asso- 
ciations was  most  auspicious.  San  Francisco  weather  was 
on  its  best  behavior.  The  National  Education  Association, 
in  session  in  Oakland,  which  lies  across  the  bay  from  San 
Francisco,  was  holding  the  largest  meetings  with  the  most 
varied  programs  in  its  sixty-one  years  of  existence.  The 
two  conventions  combined  represented  the  largest  assemblage 
of  educational  forces  ever  gathered  together.  The  subjects 
of  discussion  opened  a  new  chapter  in  educational  discus- 
sions. No  longer  confined  exclusively  to  the  technique  of 
the  teaching  craft,  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  step- 
ped forth  to  take  their  places  and  responsibilities  as  citizens 
concerned  with  the  economic,  political  and  social  affairs  of 
the  modern  world.  While  the  sessions  were  conducted  in 
English,  without  an  interpreter,  nevertheless  the  accents 
of  twenty  different  foreign  tongues  lent  piquant  flavors  to 
the  discussions.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  debates  was 
the  complete  absence  of  dogmas  distinguishing  race  or 
nation.  Genuinely  serious  was  the  purpose  to  weld  the 
five  million  teachers  in  every  land  into  one  compact  body 
to  resist  the  disintegration  of  human  civilization.  By  and 
large,  the  delegates  were  in  the  end  well  satisfied  with 
their  labors  and  felt  that  the  general  project — with  organ- 
ization accomplished — may  develop  into  a  powerful  energy 
for  world  betterment.  If  not  to  education,  then  to  what 
can  civilization  look  for  progress? 

The  plan  allows  large  scope  for  the  initiative  of  the 
board  of  directors  which,  in  the  interim  between  meetings 
of  the  association,  will  carry  on  activities.  Indeed,  if  any 
serious  criticism  could  be  made  of  the  work  of  the  con- 
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ferences,  it  is  that  any  measures  except  the  mere  act  of 
organization  should  have  been  permitted  at  this  first  ses- 
sion. There  was  no  adequate  time  for  deliberation  even 
if  facts  had  been  gathered. 

As  it  was,  however,  the  measures  submitted  to  and  finally 
adopted  by  the  general  conference  were  extensive  and  vol- 
uminous. These  projects  represented  as  a  rule  unrealized, 
if  not  unrealizable  hopes,  without  much  evidence  of  prac- 
ticability. The  promotion  of  peace,  for  example,  would 
seem  to  be  suspended  over  chaos  by  the  support  of  the  fol- 
lowing contingent  undertakings: 

(a)  The  creation  and  revision  of  school  texts,  expurgating 
all    misrepresentations    concerning    foreign    countries    and    all 
materials  which  foster  national  prejudices,  particularly  in  the 
subjects    of    geography,    history    and    civics  :the    approach    to 
these  subjects  should  be  from  the  world  point  of  view  rather 
than  from  local  nationalism,  developing  in  pupils  of  the  various 
nationalities  mutual   understanding  of   the   interdependence   of 
the  human  family  and  the  necessity  for  international  good  will. 

(b)  The  removal  of  illiteracy  from  all  peoples  at  an  early 
date.    There  was  a  strong  effort  made  and  in  fact  recommended 
by  the  sub-group  that  this  date  be  fixed  as  1935. 

(c)  The   establishment   of   a    universal   library   bureau   by 
which  any  request  for  books,  pamphlets  and  magazines  can  be 
accommodated. 

(d)  The  exchange  of  kindergarten,   elementary,  secondary 
and  college  teachers. 

(e)  The  extension  of  traveling  scholarships  through  gov- 
ernment and  institutional  aid. 

(f)  The   extension  of  the  system   of  international  school 
.  correspondence  by  which  pupils  gather  at  first  hand  informa- 
tion concerning  other   countries. 

(g)  The  creation  of  the  position  of  educational  attache  at 
every  legation  and  embassy,  the  duties  of  which  should  be  to 
gather  and   disseminate   educational  information  and  serve  as 
an  interpreter  of  the  customs  and  ideals  of  the  various  nations 
in  their  social,  political  and  economic  relations. 

Will  They  Turn  the  Trick  ? 

These  provisions,  though  useful  in  detail  and  as  a  means 
of  starting  the  movement,  may  to  some  seem  limited  in 
power  as  a  lever  to  lift  the  weight  of  the  world's  disorders. 
There  is  some  justification  for  doubt  that  these  items  are 
effective  even  in  the  nations  which  have  every  advantage. 
For  example,  the  school  system  of  the  United  States,  one 
would  think,  would  make  short  shrift  of  illiteracy.  Yet 
the  United  States  ranks  eleventh  among  the  nations  in  this 
respect,  with  6  per  cent  of  its  people  illiterate  against 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  for  Germany  or  Denmark,  and 
1.8  for  England.  At  our  present  rate  of  decrease,  it  is 
estimated  that  "Illiteracy  will  continue  to  dilute  our  na- 
tional intelligence  for  a  century."  So,  even  if  we  do  have 
expurgated  texts,  exchanges  of  teachers,  international  lib- 
raries, traveling  scholarships,  universal  education  of  women 
and  international  correspondence  of  pupils,  we  have  no  cer- 
tain assurance  that  these  remedies  will  promote  peace  and 
maintain  international  good  will.  It  is  too  widely  assumed — 
and  the  schoolmaster  is  evidently  not  free  from  the  de- 
lusion— that  if  we  succeed  in  putting  certain  things  into 
our  school  text  books  and  courses  of  study,  we  shall  later 
find  these  things  operative  in  the  conduct  of  the  people. 
Moses  handed  down  the  Ten  Commandments  in  text  books 
of  stone  several  centuries  ago,  but  the  percentage  of  sin  has 
probably  not  been  materially  decreased  thereby.  We  must 
even  doubt  the  assumption  that,  merely  by  closer  association 
and  understanding,  races  or  nations  acquire  friendliness. 
It  may  have  been  true  for  England  and  Scotland  but  it  is 


not  true  for  England  and  Ireland.  It  may  have  been  true 
for  Norway  and  Sweden,  but  it  is  not  true  for  Germany  and 
France.  Friendliness  with  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  has 
been  developed  by  America  in  the  Atlantic  states  with  slight 
contact,  but  in  California,  where  the  actual  contact  exists, 
propinquity  seems  to  have  resulted  in  mutual  repulsion. 
No,  very  obviously  there  are  other  more  powerful  factors 
involved  in  the  problem  of  developing  international  friend- 
liness than  the  program  of  the  conference  has  catalogued. 
The  other  programs  adopted  by  the  conference  had  for 
their  goals  educational  progress  and  betterment,  but  had 
only  indirect  bearing  upon  the  development  of  international 
peace.  Such  were  the  programs  of  health  instruction,  thrift, 
international  civics,  ethics,  international  ideals,  cooperation 
in  fields  of  scientific  research  and  education,  preparation  for 
rural  life,  etc.  Practically  all  of  these  programs  are  needful 
and  righteous  in  purpose  and  with  proper  time  for  delibera- 
tion and  specific  treatment,  they  might  be  of  the  utmost 
importance.  But  it  is  doubtful  that  during  the  chaos  of 
preliminary  organization  when  deliberation  was  impossible, 
the  time  was  opportune  or  profitable  to  submit  them. 

The  Zealots  Scramble  Aboard 

It  is  one  of  the  primitive  impulses  of  humanity  that  at 
times  of  shipwreck,  when  a  raft  is  launched,  all  try  to  get 
aboard  at  once,  each  seeking  to  save  as  much  of  his  luggage 
as   possible.     The   scene   during  the   closing   hours   of   the 
conference    was    somewhat    suggestive   of  raft-launching  at 
a  shipwreck.     Well-meaning  zealots  were  clambering  upon 
the  unlaunched  international  raft,  dragging  after  them  their 
boxes  and  bags  of  curealls,  nostrums  and  panaceas,  bumping 
one  another  and  innocent  bystanders.     In  their  single-track 
thinking,    all    was   lost   if   their   particular   nostrums   were 
not  saved.    The  first  of  these  hasty  boardings  met  disaster. 
It  was  an  attempt  to  secure  an  international  endorsement 
by  the  conference  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  method  of  school 
correspondence,  prescribing,  it  would  seem,  that  every  nation 
in  the  world  should  forthwith  adopt  this  particular  method 
exclusively.     Despite  perfervid   oratory   regarding  the  vir- 
tues of  this  one  and  only  method   (totally  undisputed  since 
it  was  unknown  to  the  large  majority)  the  proposal  for  an 
ignorant  endorsement  was  vigorously  thrown  overboard.  Bi 
a   few  minutes   later,    a  voluminous   health    teaching 
riculum  and  method,  much  of  which  is  now  under  dispute 
was  successfully  shunted  aboard  because  its  presentation 
well  sponsored  and  rhetorically  impeccable.    Then  follov 
prescriptions  that  every  nation  should  teach  the  metric 
tern ;  that  the  science  courses  in  elementary,  secondary  ar 
collegiate  schools  be  "clearly  defined";  that  thrift  instr 
tion  be  made  universal ;  that  character  training  in  scho 
be  responsible  for  conduct  out  of  school  and  at  home, 

Prescribing  for  Unborn  Students 
Almost  without  exception  these  programs  prescribed  wh 
should  be  taught  and  how  it  should  be  taught,  despite 
fact  that   many  of   the   methods   prescribed   have   been 
forced    use    for    centuries,    without    ever    having   saved 
single  soul.     We  are 'upon  dangerous  educational   ground)! 
at  best  when  a  central  body  definitely  prescribes  what  sha 
be  taught  and  how  it  shall  be  taught.     We  need  an  inte 
national   body   to   release   schooling   from   this   vice    rath 
than  to  perpetuate  it.    An  amusing  incident  in  illustratio 
was  a  dispute  in  one  of  the  sub-groups.    It  had  been  decidedi 
to  establish  an  international  university  and  the  group 
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engaged  in  making  the  course  of  study  for  this  unborn 
university  during  the  ensuing  generations,  as  yet  also  un- 
born. A  young  man  of  serious  turn  of  mind  offered  a 
provision  that  this  course  of  study  should  include  "political 
ideals."  A  young  woman  of  equally  serious  turn  of  mind 
protested  the  granting  of  such  permission  to  this  unborn 
university  of  unborn  regents,  president,  faculty  and  students. 
Thence  ensued  a  debate  which  consumed  the  better  part  of 
two  sessions.  The  young  woman  won  by  a  narrow  margin, 
the  group  voting  for  ideals,  plain.  When  the  resolution 
reached  the  general  conference,  the  whole  university  plan  was 
shelved  upon  the  ground  that  there  was  yet  no  evidence 
of  the  funds.  It  is  hard  for  the  school-educated  mind  to 
distinguish  between  reality  and  unreality. 

Does  Education  Educate  ? 

I  mention  these  incidents,  not  in  criticism  of  the  value 
of  the  issues  concerned,  but  rather  to  raise  the  question: 
Does  education  educate?  What  education  is  it  that  we  are 
talking  about — education  by  schools  and  by  schoolmasters? 
Or  shall  we  look  for  saving  grace  in  education  outside  and 
beyond  the  schools?  If  the  latter  is  the  problem  of  the 
schoolmaster,  then  before  he  buckles  on  his  armor  to  wage 
battle  upon  social  disorders,  let  him  clean  house  and  make 
school  education  effective. 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  diversions,  the  conference  kept 
clearly  in  sight  of  its  goal  of  world  peace.  But  it  is  a  sin- 
gular omission  that  a  body  of  educational  purveyors  should 
take  no  initial  step  to  proceed  against  war  scientifically. 
The  method  of  science  is  first  to  find  the  cause  of  a  dis- 
order and,  if  desirable,  then  to  proceed  against  it.  By  this 
procedure  medical  science,  in  the  case  of  germ  diseases,  has 
accomplished  wonders.  The  scientific  method  applied  to  the 
war  disease  would  require  that  the  war  bacilli  first  be  dis- 
covered, then  that  its  favorable  habitats  and  foods  be  listed 
and  then  that  proper  anti-toxins,  if  such  there  be,  be  applied. 

Certain  of  the  conditions  that  precipitate  war  are  super- 
ficial and  obvious  as  for  example,  the  existing  disputes  be- 
tween nations,  national  jingoism,  offensive  references  to 
foreign  nations  in  school  text  and  in  the  newspaper  forums; 
actual  war  cults  for  the  military  and  profiteering  classes, 
race  hatreds  and  their  propagandists,  privileges  secured  by 
duress.  Against  this  obvious  type  of  causes,  we  can  proceed. 

A  second  type  of  causes  is  not  so  obvious.  For  their 
discovery  practical  experts  in  economic  and  social  affairs 
are  necessary.  Of  such  are  the  congestion  of  population 
without  adequate  food  production ;  industrial  peoples  unable 
to  obtain  access  to  raw  materials;  different  standards  of 
living  among  peoples  competing  in  production  of  the  same 
commodities;  economic,  political,  social  and  religious  in- 
stitutions or  dogmas,  which,  having  outlived  their  useful- 
ness, survive  as  a  menace  to  international  good  will,  etc. 

A  third  type  of  causes,  still  more  obscure  and  deep-seated, 
calls  for  technical  analysis  by  the  scientific  method  with  the 
help  of  all  the  modern  sciences.  Among  such  causes  are 
the  biological  origins  of  fear  and  combativeness  and  their 
influence  upon  the  national  mind;  mob  action;  levels  of 
(intelligence  too  low  for  democracy.  Perhaps  the  civic  con- 
ceptions now  demanded  as  necessary  in  our  educational 
•  program  are  possible  only  to  mentalities  such  as  Plato's. 

That  the  task  of  establishing  peace  permanently  is  a 
stupendous  undertaking,  goes  without  saying.  It  is  equally 
true  that  any  expenditure  of  human  energy  or  wealth, 
however  fabulous,  which  will  accomplish  this  end  is  cheap. 


The  schoolmasters,  by  their  act  of  world  organization,  have 
accepted  for  education  the  gage  of  battle  against  war.  May 
not  an  interested  world  ask,  "Is  education  equal  to  the 
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IN  CONNECTION  WITH  the  World  Conference  on  Edu- 
cation, three  sessions  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union  were  held.  Pan- 
Pacific  Union  doubtless  has  the  honor  of  the  inception  of  the 
idea  of  organizing  education  to  combat  militarism.  The  first 
session  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Educational  Conference  was  held  in 
Honolulu  in  August  1921  when  sixty  delegates  from  the 
Pacific  nations  assembled  for  a  three  weeks'  session.  David 
Starr  Jordan  was  the  chairman  of  the  conference  and  set 
the  keynote  of  peace  through  education  as  he  also  did  at  the 
opening  session  of  the  World  Conference.  The  subject  of 
world  peace  and  education  was  thoroughly  threshed  out  in 
discussion  at  Honolulu.  Dr.  Frank  H.  Bunker,  formerly  of 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  but  now  executive 
secretary  of  the  Pan-Pacific  Union,  arranged  the  program  of 
the  sessions  of  the  World  Conference  and  at  the  first  joint 
session  of  the  National  Education  Association,  the  World  Con- 
ference and  the  Pan-Pacific  made  a  most  telling  address.  The 
Pan-Pacific  Union  with  its  appended  conferences  of  science 
and  commerce  is  the  product  of  a  most  remarkable  genius  for 
organization,  Alexander  Hume  Ford.  Really  out  of  nothing 
he  has  created  a  union  which  now  draws  financial  support  from 
the  United  States  Congress,  the  legislature  of  Hawaii  and  to 
some  extent  from  the  other  Pacific  countries.  In  1920  he 
brought  to  Honolulu  a  convention  of  leading  scientists  to  study 
the  scientific  problems  of  the  Pacific;  in  1920,  as  stated,  the 
Pacific  educational  conference;  in  1922  he  brought  together 
some  hundred  of  the  leading  commercial  interests  from  the 
Pacific  nations  in  a  commercial  congress.  The  scientific  con- 
ference is  now  about  to  hold  its  second  session,  this  time  in 
Melbourne,  for  which  the  Australian  government  has  appro- 
priated 5,000  pounds  toward  the  cost.  In  1924,  Mr.  Ford 
hopes  to  assemble  at  Honolulu  a  Pacific  conservation  congress. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMUNITY  BOARD,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  Henry  E.  Jackson,  president,  is  announcing  the  organrea- 
tion  of  a  "College  for  Social  Engineers."  The  purpose  of  the 
college,  according  to  the  announcements,  is  the  preparation  not 
of  "specialists"  but  of  "generalists."  A  Social  Engineer  will 
apply  the  fundamentals  of  social  intelligence  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  community  life,  industry,  civic  affairs  and  social  pro- 
grams generally.  Three  one-year  courses  are  to  be  offered  in 
the  college:  social  engineering  applied  to  community  organiza- 
tion; social  engineering  applied  to  government  functions. 
Among  the  contributing  lecturers  announced  are  Edward  Bok, 
John  Dewey,  Zona  Gale,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Elwood  Mead, 
Arthur  E.  Morgan,  Herbert  Quick  and  William  Allen  White. 
The  college  office  is  at  Chatham  Courts,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOR  THE  THIRD  TIME,  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
Ohio  State  University  has  held  this  summer  an  institute  course 
for  ruraK  pastors.  The  program,  which  ran  during  parts  of 
June  and  July,  included  lectures  and  discussions  on  church 
supervision  and  adult  education,  community  organization,  recrea- 
tion, rural  economics,  homiletics  (an  odd  assortment,  that), 
the  demonstration  parish,  applied  psychology  and  related  sub- 
jects. Army  cots  in  nearby  parish  houses  and  church  gym- 
nasiums rented  for  $1.50  for  the  term,  and  free  tuition  kept 
the  cost  of  attendance  down  to  the  bare  minimum.  Fifty-one 
students  came  to  hear  E.  C.  Lindeman  and  Warren  H.  Wilson 
of  New  York,  W.  L.  Stidger  of  Detroit,  Charles  W.  Gilkey 
of  Chicago,  local  faculty  members,  and  social  and  religious 
workers  from  Columbus. 
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Books  at  the  Bedside 
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book-cart  rolls  into  the  hospital  corridor. 
The  word  "liberry"  goes  from  bed  to  bed.  The 
crutches  and  wheel-chairs  come  flocking  around 
the  librarian.  She  feels  like  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Hamlin,  such  a  scurrying  and  a  stumping  and  a  crowding 
there  is  around  her.  A  man's  ward  is  always  as  full  of 
surprises  as  it  is  jolly.  The  wheel-chairs  look  over  the  books. 
The  Italian  must  have  his  two  volumes  of  Simonds'  History 
of  the  World  War,  the  Luxemburger  is  waiting  for  Dar- 
win's Descent  of  Man  and  Origin  of  Species,  the  Oldish 
Man  is  easily  pleased,  and  the  Pale  Boy  rolls  off  with 
Dana's  Two  Years  -before  the  Mast.  Then,  of  course,  there 
is  the  Paralytic  who  patiently  asks  for  Das  Grosse  Heimweh. 
"Do  you  feel  like  that,"  I  queried.  "Oh,  no!"  and  his 
brown  eyes  grow  bright.  "I  have  been  here  over  two  years," 
and  he  adds  with  pride,  "They  couldn't  keep  house  without 
me;  I  was  one  of  their  worst  cases,  you  know,"  as  he  brings 
his  chair  neatly  alongside  the  books.  Sven  Hedin's  Von 
Pol  zu  Pol  will  do  this  time  and  next  time  Das  Grosse 
Heimweh,  if  you  please. 

An  employe  asks  first  for  the  score  of  Flotow's  Martha* 
and  then  for  Notes  on  the  Study  of  Joseph  Haydn.  An- 
other, a  patient  for  some  ten  years  and  now  collecting  passes 
during  visiting  hours,  wants  Smyth's  Our  Inheritance  in 
the  Great  Pyramid.  This  he  passes  on  to  the  resident  priest- 
chaplain.  Then  there  is  the  youngster  of  twelve  or  thirteen, 
a  keen,  wizened  little  chap  with  a  broken  leg,  who  demands 
and  knows  nothing  but  the  Tom  Swift  serials  and  Joe  the 
Wizard.  Gradually  Izzy  finds  Tom  Sawyer,  Huck  Finn, 
then  Stevenson's  thrilling  adventures,  the  less  read  ones; 
and  finally,  when  I  leave  him  one  day  with  some  of  Park- 
man's  history,  Oliver  Twist  and  Jules  Verne's  Mysterious 
Island,  I  feel  that  perhaps  the  hospital  has  done  something 
for  him,  in  addition  to  setting  his  leg,  that  will  help  his 
stride.  Particularly  do  I  feel  this  when  he  volunteers 
apropos  of  Oliver  Twist,  "This  Mr.  Dickinson  is  quite  a 
good  writer,  isn't  he?" 

Today,  although  new  and  at  its  beginning,  this  form  of 
library  work — a  telling  form  of  human  service  and  of  me- 
dical service — is  spreading  from  one  hospital  center  to  an- 
other. Public  libraries  have  been  all  too  slow  in  seeing  the 
part  they  might  play  in  helping  cure  the  hospitalized  sick. 
But  that  age  is  passing  and  today  we  find  a  definite  and 
organized  relationship  between  hospitals  and  public  lib- 
raries in  more  than  a  score  of  cities  from  Brooklyn  to  Port- 
land, Oregon.  The  Middle  West  has  perhaps  the  greatest 
number  of  exponents  of  this  kind  of  library  service.  In 
Chicago;  Milwaukee;  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  St.  Paul;  Min- 
neapolis and  in  many  more  cities  rightly  proud  of  their 
progressivism,  the  work  goes  on.  This  idea  of  using  books 
for  their  therapeutic  value  is  being  demonstrated  also  by 
some  of  the  larger  hospitals  and  clinics  independently  of  the 
community  library,  as  for  instance,  by  the  Mayo  Clinic  at 
Rochester,  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston,  Lake- 
side Hospital  in  Cleveland. 
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In  a  middle-west  city  of  over  250,000  where  we  havt 
been  trying  out  the  idea,  this  work  of  administering  small 
branch  libraries  in  each  of  the  hospitals  has  been  going  or 
for  over  two  years.  Here  there  are  from  2,000  to  25,000 
hospitalized  sick  who  are  reached  by  twice-a-week,  bed-to-bed 
service. 

Often  enough  when  the  book-cart  pauses  at  the  floor- 
nurse's  desk  for  directions,  there  is  a  message  for  the  lib- 
rarian from  the  attending  doctors,  "See  that  Mrs  R — 

reads,"  or  "Give  B all  the  books  he  wants."     The 

book  has  now  become  a  therapeutic  agent.  For  the  moment, 
as  such,  it  need  have  no  literary  merit.  Library  standards 
and  criteria  of  a  "good"  book,  a  fit  book,  a  book  to  be  re- 
commended, no  longer  hold.  The  book  has  left  its  academic 
sphere  and  has  gone  adventuring  on  a  new  planet. 

SOME  observers  have  criticised  this  work  as  lacking  con- 
structive elements,  intimating  that  it  must  soon  degen- 
erate into  nothing  more  than  a  passing  out  of  Zane  Greys 
and  Curwoods,  if  not  worse.  Nothing  could  be  more  beside 
the  point.  Repeatedly  I  have  found  the  patients  growing 
tired  of  the  all-prevailing,  standardized  western  story  and 
turning  to  such  as  Mark  Twain,  their  condition  demanding 
a  change  from  the  soft  diet  which  they  had  relished  at 
first.  Such  a  book,  however,  as  a  Zane  Grey,  scorned  but 
easily  read,  often  meets  a  mood  when  another  so-called 
"better"  book  would  fail  to  attract  the  patient  and  be 
utterly  useless.  There  is  the  case  of  the  youth  with  attacks 
of  insanity  of  such  violence  that  he  smashed  the  reinforced 
plate  glass  of  his  door.  Who  can  say  just  how  much  has  been 
accomplished  by  giving  him  a  copy  of  Ring  Lardner's  Young 
Immigrunts?  Why  that  should  appeal  to  him,  no  one 
knows.  But  it  was  not  long  after  such  an  attack  that  he 
sat  down  to  this  skit  with  many  a  chuckle.  In  a  week 
or  so  he  followed  this  with  requests  for  Scott  and  later 
for  some  of  Gibbon's  history.  It  was  equally  constructive 
to  give  a  fearful,  brooding  victim  of  melancholia,  a  primitive 
type  from  the  north  woods,  a  copy  of  one  of  the  dime-novel 
yarns  of  Buffalo  Bill.  It  was  evidently  the  only  kind  of 
book,  in  both  form  and  content,  that  he  had  ever  known. 
Everything  else  was  strange  to  him,  his  room,  his  attendants 
the  very  outlook  from  his  window;  this  little  bit  of  homely 
accustomed  trash  might  do  much  towards  giving  him  con- 
fidence in  his  new  world. 

As  for  the  obviously  constructive  reading,  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  there  is  as  much  demand  for  it  as  the 
librarian  in  charge  has  wit  and  wisdom  to  elicit.  There 
was  the  case  of  the  man  with  tuberculosis  iVhose  disease 
seemed  to  be  definitely  arrested.  With  the  hope  of  reestab- 
lishing himself  as  a  working  member  of  the  community  he 
took  to  studying  Cortina's  Spanish  in  Twenty  Lessons,  and 
commercial  law.  There  was  again  the  case  of  the  garage 
mechanic  who,  when  not  tinkering  on  cars  for  his  employer, 
began  building  one  for  himself,  a  veritable  Pegasus  On 
Wheels  which  would  take  him  to  warmer  parts  for  the 
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coming  winter.  But  this  would-be  adventurer  found  him- 
self one  day  in  the  hospital  with  a  broken  arm,  as  a  result 
of  cranking  his  home-made  motor.  There  I  came  on  him, 
hopes  blighted,  plans  gone  awry,  but  persistently  thinking 
and  dreaming  in  terms  of  gears,  carburetors,  and  crank- 
shafts. Books  on  the  construction  and  design  of  cars  he  had 
hitherto  never  heard  of,  much  less  seen.  But  now  the  wild- 
est romance  had  no  charms  for  him  beside  the  complicated 
technicalities  of  these  volumes.  Here  were  mines  of  wealth 
opened  to  him  where  before  he  had  only  stumbled  about. 

Quite  a  different  kind  of  person  was  that  delightful  retired 
naval  officer  who  must  have  all  the  Camoens  he  could  get 
hold  of  in  the  original  Portuguese.  It  was  pure  pleasure 
to  follow  him  in  his  rambles  through  the  queer  old  Spanish 
book-shops  in  Manila  and  to  rejoice  over  the  finding  of  that 
particular  edition  of  Don  Quixote.  Down  the  corridor  a 
bit  \vas  the  Yiddish  barber  who  decided  he  wanted  to  know 
American  letters  from  Alexander  Hamilton  to  Willa  Gather 
and  Carl  Sandburg. 

I  believe  this  form  of  library  work  is  one  of  the  most 
inspiriting  and  intriguing  angles  of  the  profession.  It  chal- 
lenges human  capacity.  The  library  and  hospital  training 
schools  should  realize  that  the  hospital  librarian  is  fairly 
overwhelmed  by  a  variety  of  questions  often  in  a  foreign 
tongue.  It  may  be  bolshevism  or  bee-keeping,  better  babies 
or  beginning  law,  Balzac  or  Bairnsfather,  world  history  or 
willow^baskets,  electro-static  voltmeters  or  economics,  fal- 
cons or  free  air,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  something,  not  just 
anything  One  cannot  have  too  much  training,  too  much 
human  experience,  too  much  knowledge,  too  many  resources, 
for  this  work,  this  joint  responsibility  of  hospitals  and  lib- 
raries. PERRIE  JONES 

Timber  and   a  Long  View 

THE  prevailing  optimism  in  American  business  is  illus- 
trated by  a  number  of  projects  for  the  development  of 
:owns  and  cities  to  house  and  provide  all  facilities  for  the 
sopulation  which  large  industrial  extensions  are  expected  to 
jring  into  the  locality.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
s  Longview,  on  the  Washington  bank  of  the  Columbia 
liver,  fifty  miles  inland  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  a  complete 
ity  planned  and  in  process  of  being  built  by  the  Long-Bell 
-ruinber  Company,  an  old  concern  which  recently  has  pur- 
•hased  a  large  body  of  timber  in  the  state  of  Washington 
ind  has  formed  a  subsidiary  company  for  the  manufacture 
if  timber  products  which  is  expedted  eventually  to  employ 
rom  three  to  four  thousand  men. 

The  chairman  of  the  company,  R.  A.  Long,  writes  as 
ollows : 

As  we  began  to  work  out  our  plans,  we  found  the  location 
ve  had  selected  would  lend  itself  to  greater  development  and 
irovidc  facilities  larger  than  were  required  for  our  own  use. 
Therefore  we  concluded  it  was  our  duty,  and  such  was  our 
lesire.  to  provide  for  a  town  that  would  be  a  desirable  place 
n  which  many  thousands  of  persons  might  live  and  do  business. 
Ve  have  planned  here  for  a  city  that  •within  the  next  five  years 
hould  have  a  population  of  25,000,  and  within  the  next  ten 
ears  of  50,000  or  more. 

With  an  excellent  topographical  situation,  over  seven 
liles  of  frontage  on  a  navigable  river,  fertile  soil  and  good 
ailroad  connection,  fundamental  conditions  of  successful 
ity  building  are  insured.  George  E.  Kessler,  the  well  known 
Jndscape  architect,  who  died  last  March,  was  consultant 
i  the  preliminary  stages  of  planning.  The  plan  is  on  im- 
roved  rectangular  lines,  with  important  diagonal  thorough- 
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Architects,    Hare  and   Hare,    Kansas    City,    Missouri 

In  planning  Longvieiu,  a  complete  city  lahich  is  being  built  on 
the  Washington  bank  of  the  Columbus  River  by  the  Long-Bell 
Lumber  Company,  this  space  toas  left  in  the  center  of  the  com- 
munity for  a  civic  park.  The  four  main  avenues  radiate  from  its 
corners;  Broadway  runs  straight  from  the  entrance  of  the  park 
to  the  railroad  station,  nearly  a  mile  avfay 

fares  meeting  in  a  civic  center,  parks  for  different  uses,  reser- 
vation of  the  river  front  for  industrial  and  commercial  pur- 
poses, sites  reserved  for  schools  and  other  public  buildings, 
control  of  private  building  by  a  zoning  plan  and  regulations, 
and  advance  planning  of  municipal  services  in  accordance 
with  the  different  uses  assigned  to  different  parts  of  the  city 
area. 

Though  there  is  nothing  strikingly  original  in  this 
plan,  it  is  a  tremendous  improvement  over  the  haphazard 
growth  which  hitherto  has  characterized  the  development  of 
similar  industrial  centers. 

Columbus  Makes  Up  Its  Mind 

AFTER  long  consideration,  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  have 
this  fall  a  joint  campaign  to  raise  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  its  social  agencies.  In  May,  1922,  the  Council 
of  Social  Agencies  and  the  Advisory  Council  (composed  of 
public-spirited  citizens  interested  in  the  work  of  the  agencies 
from  the  wider  aspects  of  community  welfare)  secured  the 
services  of  W.  Frank  Persons  to  study  the  work  and  prob- 
lems of  several  financial  federations,  and  to  discover  the 
strong  and  weak  points  in  different  types  of  organization. 
Mr.  Persons'  findings  were  published  in  the  autumn.  Since 
that  time  the  interested  people  of  Columbus  have  been  work- 
ing to  evolve  a  form  of  cooperation  which  on  the  one  hand 
would  avoid  many  of  the  undesirable  features  which  have 
been  permitted  in  some  cities,  and  on  the  other  would  con- 
serve all  the  better  practices  which  have  been  found  genuinely 
helpful  to  the  community  and  the  social  agencies. 

In  order  to  test  public  opinion  as  to  the  single  campaign, 
the  Advisory  Council  sent  out  an  inquiry  to  all  individuals 
and  firms  who  in  1921  contributed  more  than  $35  to  any 
one  or  more  of  eleven  large  agencies.  This  group  of  720 
givers  had  contributed  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total 
amount  subscribed  to  these  agencies.  Of  the  171  who  re- 
plied 141  voted  for  a  single  campaign  and  30  against  it. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  asked  its  members  to  ballot 
on  the  same  question:  434  voted  for,  145  against. 
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Of  45  agencies  which  seek  their  operating  expenses  from 
voluntary  contributors,  28  agencies,  whose  combined  budget 
needs  amount  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total  for  the 
45,  have  voted  in  favor  of  the  single  campaign.  Four  voted 
against  it,  while  13  have  not  yet  taken  action. 

The  Columbus  plan,  as  adopted,  has  these  outstanding 
features : 

The  campaign  committee  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Advisory  Council  and  the  executive  Doard  of 
the  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  acting  jointly.  The  president 
of  the  latter  organization,  not  by  reason  of  his  official  position 
but  owing  to  his  personal  fitness,  is  to  serve  as  its  chairman. 

The  campaign  committee  is  to  create  an  endorsement  or  ad- 
missions committee  of  five.  Each  member  must  be  approved 
by  the  executive  board  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

The  campaign  committee  is  to  select  a  budget  committee  of 
nine  who  must  also  be  approved  by  the  executive  board  of  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies. 

The  community  is  to  be  asked  to  contribute  enough  to  cover 
the  local  budget  as  approved  by  this  budget  committee,  plus 
reasonable  amounts  for  approved  state  and  national  agencies. 
No  funds  for  capital  expense,  or  for  foreign  relief,  are  to  be 
included. 

The  designation  of  individual  contributions  is  to  be  en- 
couraged for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  known  constituency 
for  each  agency. 

The  Columbus  plan  lodges  control  definitely  in  the  direct- 
ing boards  and  executives  of  the  social  agencies,  and  in  the 
group  of  citizens  who,  composing  the  Advisory  Council,  have 
functioned  as  a  body  in  the  study  of  community  problems 
and  in  creating  a  wider  basis  of  interest  in  and  support  for 
their  solution.  It  studiously  avoids  organization  methods 
which  magnify  the  power  of  organized  givers  as  distin- 
guished from  those  who  are  putting  their  time,  their  brains 
and  their  energy  into  the  enterprise  of  social  work  in  its 
broadest  sense.  N.  R.  D. 


The  First  of 
the  Federations 


While  the  federation  of  social  agencies  as  a  contemporary 
form  of  community  organization  draws  its  inspiration  chiefly 
from  the  experiment  begun  in  Cleveland  in  1913,  Denver 
can  claim  to  have  introduced  the  federation  idea,  in  however 
primitive  a  form,  to  the  United  States.  During  the  last 
year  a  neiu  community  chest  has  been  erected,  with  initial 
success,  on  the  foundations  of  this  old  federation. 

THIRTY-SIX  years  ago,  two  young  men,  one  a 
Catholic  priest,  the  other  an  Episcopal  rector,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  pioneer  and  inspired  with  the  hope 
of  new  opportunity  for  service,  came  west  td  the  grow- 
ing metropolis  of  Denver,  then  a  city  of  about  thirty-six  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  There  was  a  contrast  between  this  flourish- 
ing village  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  which  was  rapidly  be- 
coming a  mecca  for  adventurers  and  health  seekers,  and  the 
great  city  of  London,  from  which  they  had  so  recently 
come.  Having  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  worst 
of  social  conditions  in  that  city,  they  had  visions  of  avoid- 
ing much  of  the  poverty,  crime  and  suffering  in  a  com- 
munity so  new,  ambitious  and  promising.  They  had  watched 
the  early  development  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
in  London,  and  were  interested  in  what  they  termed 


"scientific  charity,"  hence  they  proceeded  immediately  t( 
take  steps  toward  a  similar  organization  in  Denver. 

The  outstanding  personality  in  the  city  at  that  time  was 
a  Protestant  clergyman.  He  was  not  only  a  great  orator 
but  a  man  with  unusual  ability  in  organization  and  a  leadei 
in  civic  as  well  as  religious  affairs.  The  leadership  of  this 
clergyman,  plus  the  knowledge  and  inspiration  of  the  twc 
Londoners,  made  a  combination  which  gave  birth  to  the 
federation  movement  in  Denver  and  in  America. 

The  stories  told  of  that  early  federation  by  persons  who 
still  remember  it  and  in  the  early  reports  show  that  many 
of  the  ideals  and  functions  of  the  modern  community  chest 
were  embodied  in  this  plan  of  organization  about  thirty- 
five  years  ago.  The  president,  in  his  first  annual  address, 
brought  out  its  deeper  purpose: 

Your  executive  committee  must  not  only  be  the  means  to 
the  collection  of  a  fund  and  to  the  disbursement  of  the  same, 
but  must  also  act  in  an  advisory  and  supervisory  direction  in 
securing  greater  efficiency  in  the  various  societies  which  are 
banded  together  in  the  organization  by  carefully  examining  the 
financial  reports  of  the  different  institutions,  by  preventing 
waste  and  extravagance,  by  establishing  such  particular  branches 
of  charity  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  necessary  to  those  now 
in  existence  and  on  the  whole  giving  the  public  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  entire  charity  dispensation  in  our  city. 

Apparently  all  the  charity  organizations,  twenty-three  in 
number,  were  affiliated  in  what  is  known  today  as  a  council 
of  social  agencies.  Members  of  these  organizations  met 
regularly  to  discuss  problems  of  cooperation  and  casework 
methods.  The  central  collection  of  funds  was  inaugurated 
the  first  year  and  has  been  practiced  ever  since.  While  thei 
council  knew  nothing  of  the  present  campaign  method,) 
seventy  committees,  including  316  members,  were  organized 
the  first  year  according  to  craft,  business  or  profession. 
Budget  making  was  unknown — but  the  committees  went 
out  for  as  much  as  they  could  get.  During  the  first  few 
years  enough  funds  were  raised  to  finance  all  the  affiliated 
organizations — about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Only 
ten  agencies  participated  in  the  division  of  these  funds  the 
first  year,  and  seventeen  the  succeeding  few  years. 

But  the  federation  was  much  more  than  a  money  raising! 
proposition.    The  community  interest  exhibited  at  that  time 
has   never   been    surpassed    in    Denver.     The  organization 
flourished  conspicuously  in  proportion  to  the  prosperity  oi 
the  city  and  surrounding  country.     The  annual   meeting; 
were  fyeld  in  the  leading  opera  house  and  attended  by  th< 
most  prominent  people  of  the  city.    A  newspaper  report  oi 
the   third   annual    meeting   states   that   "every   seat   in   th<j 
parquet,   balcony  and  gallery  was  occupied  and  fully 
hundred  persons  who  arrived  late  were  compelled  to  sta 
in  the  foyer  and  aisles."    The  governor  of  the  state  preside< 
and   the   Reverend   Oscar   C.   McCulIock  of   Indianapolis! 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor| 
rection,  gave  the  principal  address. 

Advances  were  made  in  the  early  years  of  the  federatial 
in  promoting  constructive  social  service  through  state  agenl 
cies  and  other  sources:   the   State   Board   of  Charities   am| 
Correction  was  established;  the  county  hospital  was  erecte 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities  was  brought  to  Denve 
in    1 892 ;    the    Dime    Savings   Association   was   started  t| 
promote  thrift ;    and  a  municipal  wood  yard  was  initiat 
to  "keep  the  beggar  off  the  street." 

The  weakness  of  this  first  federation  lay  not  in  its  puij 
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poses  or  ideals,  but  in  its  plan  of  organization.  Until  1914 
it  was  a  combination  of  a  Charity  Organization  Society, 
by  which  name  it  was  called,  and  a  federation,  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  organization  function  and  the  added  task 
of  endeavoring  to  raise,  through  one  appeal,  sufficient  funds 
to  finance  all  the  agencies  in  the  city  needing  such  financial 
assistance.  The  secretary  of  the  relief  department  was 
also  federation  secretary.  But  the  strength  of  leadership 
which  it  possessed  more  than  balanced  its  weakness  in 
organization  and  it  functioned  well  until  the  panic  of  1893. 
Here  its  dark  ages  began.  The  panic  of  '93  split  the  com- 
munity. Men  and  women  who  had  previously  worked 
for  a  common  interest  were  divided  in  their  opinions.  Pov- 
erty increased;  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  restlessness  spread 
over  the  whole  community.  When  the  spirit  which  held  it 
together  was  gone  there  was  not  much  left.  The  federation 
could  not  function  adequately  and  for  many  years  it  was 
unable  to  finance  the  remaining  affiliated  agencies.  Many  of 
the  officials  wished  to  abandon  the  organization,  but  the 
ideal  still  remained,  and  in  spite  of  a  strong  class  conscious- 
ness and  lack  of  leadership,  some  of  the  agencies  protested 
against  the  suggestion  and  kept  the  federation  alive. 

When  the  Cleveland  Federation  for  Charity  and  Philan- 
thropy was  organized,  Denver  received  new  hope.  A  reor- 
ganization took  place  and  in  1916,  for  the  first  time,  a 
trained  full-time  secretary  was  employed.  There  has  been 
a  steady  growth  since  that  time,  as  is  shown  in  the  increase 
in  funds  collected  annually  from  $50,000,  with  2,000  sub- 
scribers, to  $215,000,  with  17,000  subscribers. 

In  1920  Guy  T.  Justis,  secretary  of  the  federation,  began 
agitation  for  a  community  chest.  In  September  of  that 
year,  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Denver  Civic  and  Com- 
mercial Association  requested  a  committee  of  twelve  to  study 
community  chest  movements  in  other  cities,  to  consider  the 
feasibility  of  organization  in  Denver,  and  if  it  was  con- 
sidered desirable,  to  prepare  and  submit  to  them  a  plan  of 
organization.  The  personnel  of  the  committee  represented 
the  contributing  public  and  the  social  workers  of  the  city. 
After  eight  months  of  study  a  report  was  submitted  to  the 
Civic  and  Commercial  Association,  the  recommendation 
that  a  chest  be  established  was  approved  by  its  board  on 
June  2,  1921.  World  on  the  organization  of  a  community 
chest  began  immediately. 

The  situation  in  Denver  was  unusual.  With  60  per  cent 
of  the  social  agencies  already  federated,  it  seemed  but  a 
slight  step  to  the  community  chest.  However,  when  forty- 
five  agencies  were  invited  to  join,  some  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  declined,  and  consequently  the  plan  was 
temporarily  abandoned.  This  resulted  in  a  noticeable  reaction 
on  the  part  of  the  public  and  practically  no  agency  was 
successful  in  raising  its  quota  during  the  campaigns  of  1921- 
1922.  Therefore  a  new  effort  was  made  in  the  spring  of 
1922,  and  forty-seven  agencies  voted  to  join,  including  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  Boy  Scouts,  all 
of  which  had  refused  the  previous  year.  The  outlook  for 
the  second  year  of  the  community  chest  promises  100  per 
cent  membership. 

For  the  financial  success  of  the  first  campaign  the  fact 
that  the  plan  was  adopted  only  after  months  of  investigation 
and  that  sufficient  time  was  taken  to  educate  the  community 
to  the  advantages  of  a  community  chest  is  largely  respons- 
ible. If  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  push  the  chest  over 
in  1921  without  the  larger  agencies  represented,  the  com- 


munity would  doubtless  have  been  divided.  The  total  amount 
raised  was  $648,000  or  $37,000  more  than  the  estimated 
amount  needed  and  the  number  of  subscribers  was  40,000, 
or  double  the  number  previously  subscribing  to  the  federa- 
tion. 

The  new  community  chest  accomplished  in  its  first  an- 
nual campaign  those  things  which  on  the  surface  speak  for 
its  success:  it  raised  its  budget;  it  increased  the  number 
of  contributors;  and  it  abolished  tag  days  and  drives.  But 
more  than  that,  since  education  and  finance  were  inextric- 
ably bound  together,  it  brought  about  a  renaissance  in  social 
work  among  the  people  of  the  community. 

ELLA  CYRENE  BAKKE 


'T'AIN'T  FAIR,  Fatty.  Y'  know  it's  your  turn  to  clean 
the  fryin'-pan."  With  variations,  this  will  be  the  burden  of 
several  thousand  passionate  complaints  in  several  thousand 
wooded  dells  in  the  summer  of  1923.  Nearly  everybody  goes 
to  camp  nowadays.  Running  a  camp  has  come  to  be  a  pro- 
fitable business  for  hundreds  of  thrifty  schoolmen,  a  harassing 
duty  for  hundreds  of  inexperienced  uplifters,  a  responsible  but 
stimulating  job  for  hundreds  of  young  men  and  women  who 
still  find  in  their  blood  a  heritage  of  pioneer  instincts.  There 
are  said  to  be  five  thousand  summer  camps  in  the  country: 
that  means  five  thousand  complex  problems  in  sanitation,  re- 
creation, education,  administration.  The  Playground  and  Re- 
creation Association  of  America,  with  funds  furnished  by  the 
Laura  Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  has  begun  an  intensive 
study  of  these  camps  and  of  camp  methods.  The  director  of 
the  study,  L.  H.  Weir,  has  the  advice  of  a  committee  headed 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy  of  the  Springfield  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Col- 
lege. He  will  make  a  report  which  is  to  include  a  practical 
summer  camp  handbook  and  which  is  expected  not  only  to  be 
of  service  to  existing  camps  but  to  set  standards  for  new  ones. 

WITH  HOOSIER  INITIATIVE,  the  auctioneer  mayor  of 
Indianapolis,  Lew  Shanks,  has  created  and  piloted  safely  into 
its  second  season  a  free  municipal  theater.  The  city  contracts 
with  a  dramatic  director  for  a  ten  weeks  summer  season  of 
stock  productions  in  its  two  open  air  theaters,  one  at  Brook- 
side,  on  the  northeast  side,  the  other  at  Garfield  Park  in  the 
south.  Five  performances  are  given  at  one  theater  in  a  week 
and  the  show  then  moves  to  the  other.  Turn  to  the  Right  and 
Johnny  Get  Your  Gun  were  the  early  season  attractions  this 
year.  Chairs  seat  a  thousand  persons,  and  there  is  abundant 
standing  room.  Since  it  is  a  case  of  first  come  first  served,  the 
audiences  have  been  arriving  long  before  the  curtain  rises.  The 
police  department  deftly  steps  in  and  uses  the  waiting  time 
for  instruction  by  a  traffic  policeman  on  traffic  regulations  and 
safety  measures.  To  be  sure,  this  unaccustomed  treat  for  In- 
dianapolis citizens  was  secured  at  the  expense  of  other  recrea- 
tional services:  some  of  the  public  playgrounds  were  left  un- 
opened to  make  the  free  theaters  possible.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  the  net  gain  to  the  community.  But  Hoosiers  do  love  a 
show! 

HOT  and  cold  water  and  steam  heat  no  longer  suffice  to  at- 
tract tenants  to  apartments  more  expensive  than  they  can 
really  afford.  To  provide  a  new  attraction,  a  St.  Louis  firm 
has  installed  radio  receiving  sets  in  every  apartment  of  a  new 
building,  or  rather  connections  with  a  single  receiving  station 
with  an  outside  aerial.  The  plan  will  appeal  to  those  who, 
these  hot  summer  evenings,  suffer  from  the  infinite  variety  of 
concerts  going  on  in  the  vicinity  of  their  favorite  window  or 
fire  escape.  Even  if  the  sounds  are  not  altogether  simultan- 
eous, at  least  they  will  form  a  "round"  based  on  the  same  tune 
instead  of  a  medley  of  unrelated  tunes. 
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Mexico's  Land  and  Labor   Reforms 

THE  SOCIAL  REVOLUTION  IN  MEXICO,   by  Edward  Alsworth  Ross. 
Century    Co.      176    pp.      Pric*    $1.75    postpaid    of    The    Survey. 

> REAMS  are  coming  true  in  Mexico.  Madero  came  into 
power  on  the  strength  of  his  promise  to  give  the  peon 
back  his  land.  He  failed  to  do  it,  and  he  went  to  the  discard, 
to  be  followed  by  Huerta  and  Carranza,  who  could  satisfy 
neither  their  own  people  nor  the  very  particular  government 
at  Washington.  But  Carranza  did  manage  to  get  down  on 
paper  a  constitution  calling  for  land  reform  and  industrial 
reform.  When  Obregon  came  in,  his  first  job  was  to  establish 
himself  against  the  menace  of  revolution;  then  he  turned  to 
putting  into  realization  some  of  the  dreams  of  Mexico's  re- 
formers and  martyrs.  It  is  very  important  that  we  know 
what  Mexico  is  trying  to  do  and  to  what  extent  her  attempts 
are  being  made  successful.  Professor  Edward  Alsworth  Ross 
went  to  Mexico  to  find  out  those  things  for  himself,  and  the 
result  of  his  observations  now  appears  in  a  handy  little  book 
which  he  calls  The  Social  Revolution  in  Mexico. 

Land  reform  was  Madero's  rallying  cry,  and  the  Obregon 
government  has  tackled  this  problem  with  apparent  success. 
Mexico  once  had  an  extensive  system  of  community  holdings 
of  agricultural  land.  By  1910,  as  a  result  of  various  develop- 
ments and  trends,  the  greater  part  of  rural  Mexico  had  been 
incorporated  into  8,OOO  haciendas  owned  by  absentees,  for  the 
most  part.  "In  Chihuahua  the  notorious  Terrazas  had  bought 
and  filched  and  grabbed  and  wheedled  together  an  estate  of 
more  than  6,000,000  acres  which  railroad  trains  require  eight 
hours  to  cross."  The  way  was  opened  by  land  reform  laws 
and  constitutional  enactments  and  since  Obregon  came  into 
power  in  1920,  600,000  acres  have  been  "restituted"  to  the 
villages  and  1,500,000  acres  have  been  carved  out  of  the  big 
estates  "donated"  to  communities  without  a  claim  to  ancient 
holdings.  Of  course,  there  has  been  soreness  on  the  part  of 
the  land-holding  class;  the  small  peasant  holders  do  not  work 
the  land  as  efficiently  as  the  big  proprietors  did ;  and  there  have 
been  complications  in  the  case  of  land  owned  by  foreigners. 
But  all  in  all,  says  Professor  Ross,  "when  the  work  is  com- 
pleted it  will  rank  as  one  of  the  giant  agrarian  adjustments 
of  history.  In  scope,  the  land  redistributions  iri  ancient  Greece, 
the  work  of  the  land  commission  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  or  that 
of  the  Irish  land  commission  are  hardly  to  be  compared  with 
it.  For  parallel,  one  must  look  to  the  achievements  of  the 
Russsian  commission  which  in  1861  provided  the  land  for 
24,000,000  emancipated  serfs." 

Even  more  marvellous  is  the  sudden  development  of  the 
labor  movement  in  Mexico,  coincident  with  the  rise  to  power 
of  a  labor  government;  for,  as  Professor  Ross  points  out,  the 
present  government  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  more  of  a 
labor  government  than  it  is  anything  else.  "Under  Diaz, 
a  labor  movement  had  no  more  show  in  Mexico  than  a 
camp  meeting  would  have  in  Mecca,"  and  seven  years 
ago  there  were  no  labor  unions.  Last  year  there  were 
564  federated  unions  with  650,000  members,  besides  certain 
strong  unions  standing  outside.  The  Mexican  labor  movement 
"is  well  nigh  as  indigenous  as  the  cactus  or  the  maguey,"  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Ross,  who  explains  away  most  satis- 
factorily all  the  allegations  of  bolshevism  and  Russian  influence 
in  Mexico.  While  some  trouble  has  been  caused  through 
attempts  to  put  the  worker-management  idea  into  practice, 
Professor  Ross  thinks  that  employers  are  generally  accom- 
modating themselves  to  the  new  situation  and  realize  that  there 
are  large  profits  to  be  made  in  Mexico  "even  without  laboi- 
skinning."  On  the  whole,  Professor  Ross  concludes,  "the  labor 
movement  beyond  the  Rio  Grande  is  normal  and  healthful." 
And  if  any  one  is  looking  for  a  model  charter  of  the  rights  of 
labor  he  should  turn  the  Article  123  of  the  Mexican  constitu- 
This  is  still  largely  academic,  since  although  some  of  the 
states  have  legislated,  so  far  the  Mexican  Congress  has  failed 
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to  enact  laws  to  carry  these  provisions  into   effect.     As   Pro- 
fessor Ross  notes: 

The  article  decrees  the  eight-hour  working  day;  the  seven-hour 
working  night;  the  six-hour  day  for  working  children,  twelve  to 
sixteen;  no  night  work  for  women  and  children;  one  day  of  rest 
in  seven;  a  vacation  on  pay  for  child-bearing;  a  living  wage; 
no  garnishment  of  the  living  wage;  enforced  profit-sharing;  cash 
wages ;  double  pay  for  overtime ;  housing  for  workingmen ;  ac- 
cident compensation;  safe  and  sanitary  work  places;  right  to 
organize;  right  to  strike  or  shut  down;  three  months'  wages  for 
unwarranted  dismissal;  worker's  lien;  immunity  of  wages  from 
attachment;  free  employment  bureaus;  no  contracting  out  of 
workingmen's  rights;  social  insurance;  cooperative  building  associa- 
tions. Although  some  of  the  states  have  legislated,  so  far  the 
Mexican  Congress  has  failed  to  enact  laws  to  carry  into  effect 
these  benevolent  provisions. 

B.  P.  ADAMS.  - 

Making   Life  Safe  for   Industry 

MENTAL    CAUSES     OF    ACCIDENTS,    by    Boyd    Fisher.       Houghton, 
Mifflin   Co.     315   pp.     $2.50   postpaid   of   The  Survey. 

'  I  'HE  larger  part  of  the  book  is  given  over  to  an  analysis  of 
the  main  causes  of  accidents,  especially  those  due  to  ignor- 
ance, predispositions,  inattention,  preoccupation  and  depression. 
Many  of  these  sections  are  written  with  acute  observation.  For 
example,  in  speaking  of  the  diverted  mind,  Mr.  Fisher  says: 

The  average  man  of  settled  habits  is,  from  one  point  of  view, 
a  cheerfully  defeated  man.  Originally,  he  had  a  boastful,  gleeful, 
hopeful  attitude  toward  himself,  and  an  easy  contempt  for  the 
world.  ...  A  few  years'  battle  with  life,  however,  usually  brings 
a  man  to  a  vastly  different  frame  of  mind.  .  .  . 

In  this  final  scheme  of  things  the  job  has  come  to  weigh  heavily 
...  if  perchance  he  is  a  good  workman,  and  the  task  presents  a 
normal  amount  of  difficulties  which  he  is  able  to  surmount,  the  job 
has  a  further  value  in  ministering  to  the  remnants  of  his  egotism 
left  over  from  his  youth  His  family  life  may  be  going  like  the 
devil,  and  his  appearance  before  his  fellow  men  be  somewhat 
ludicrous,  but  if  the  job  still  furnishes  its  little  daily  triumph,  there 
is  still  some  hope  for  him.  .  .  . 

The  hope  seems  to  be  mostly  that  by  managerial  observance 
of  all  possible  safety  methods,,  the  worker  will  not  be  able  to 
let  his  personal  troubles  put  him  in  any  one  of  the  various 
listed  frames  of  mind  which  will  cause  an  accident.  That 
these  accidents  are  not  due  to  fatigue,  Mr.  Fisher  is  quite 
certain.  Discussing  this  in  his  chapter  on  The  Tired  Min 
he  says : 

The  tragedy  and  reproach  of  modern  industry  is  that  the  wor 
ers   don't  get   fatigued   enough.     Of  course   we   know   of   the 
ceptions.  .  .  . 

But,  taking  America's  workers  in  the  aggregate,  trade  by  tra 
and  occupation  by  occupation,  the  number  whose  work  uses  up 
daily  the  whole  of  their  energy-output  is  small.  The  number  whose 
work  cramps  and  thwarts  them  is  far  more  numerous.  .  .  . 

This  leads  him  very  directly  to  the  belief  that  accident 
prevention  for  the  worker  is  not  to  be  found  so  much  in  the 
factory  as  outside.  An  appeal  for  a  riotous  life  therefore 
follows  the  above  logically: 

The  little  office  girl  pounding  the  typewriter  all  day  may  feel 
tired,  but  she  is  not  fatigued;  on  the  contrary,  she  may  be  suffering 
from  too  little  normal  energy  consumption.  Her  impulses  some- 
times find  outlet  in  unpleasant  or  wasteful  ways — 'quarreling,  "dol- 
ling up,"  dawdling  over  her  work,  or  spending  too  many  evenings 
at  the  dance  halls.  But  at  least  in  such  ways  she  may  remain 
healthy.  If  she  is  more  conscientious,  however,  and  applies  herself 
diligently  to  her  work  during  the  day  and  spends  her  evening! 
quietly  at  home,  she  may  develop  insomnia,  nervous  troubles,  in- 
digestion, even  tuberculosis,  as  the  result  of  not  having  the  type  <rf 
work  which  induces  daily  a  normal  general  fatigue. 

One's  expectations  for  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  wage  in- 
creases necessary  for  the  exciting  life  outside  the  factory,  are 
disappointed. 

With  varied  suggestions  for  bette:,-  selection  and  assignment 
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of  workers,  training,  individual  adjustments  and  a  list  of 
popular  works  on  psychology  Mr.  Fisher  ends  his  book,  having 
quite  successfully  demonstrated  that  the  safety  engineer  should 
be  a  psychologist,  and  that  accidents  will  probably  happen  as 
long  as  people  insist  on  having  personal  lives  which  disturb 
their  work.  H.  S.  RAUSHENBUSH 

The  Near  East  Faces  West 

THE  WESTERN  QUESTION  IN  GREECE  AND  TURKEY,  by  Arnold 
J.  Toynbee.  Houghton.  Mifflin  Co.  420  pp.  Price  $5.00  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

U*  ASILY  the  most  profound,  as  the  most  fascinating,  develop- 
*-J  ment  today  in'  that  part  of  the  world  known  as  the  Near 
I  East  is  the  process  of  Westernization  going  on  there  in  man- 
ners, dress,  commerce,  education,  art,  politics,  ideas.  The 
countries  of  the  Near  East  are  all  but  making  themselves  over 
in  the  image  of  western  nations.  The  superficial  manifestations 
of  this  process  are  everywhere.  Run  out  from  Athens  to  the 
battlefield  of  Marathon,  and  you  may  ride  in  a  huge  automobile 
bus  driven  by  a  Greek  who  conducted  a  joint  pool-room  and 
restaurant  for  seventeen  years  in  Cheyenne,  Wyoming.  Cob- 
blers, cooped  up  in  their  little  balconies,  mend  shoes  on  Singer 
sewing  machines.  Beards  give  way  increasingly  before  Gillette 
safety  razors,  as  does  grain  before  International  Harvester 
reapers.  Go  to  a  concert  and  you  hear  music  composed  in 
imitation  of  western  methods.  Railwaymen,  miners,  seamen 
and  other  workers  in  arduous  industries  feel  the  beneficent 
effect  of  labor  legislation  modeled  on  English  and  American 
pattt-rns.  Education  is  astir  with  western  ideas.  Women, 
sitting  behind  counters  and  peering  at  you  around  cash  regis- 
ters, go  to  meetings  to  advocate  "equal  pay  for  equal  work." 
The  process  is  pervasive,  upheaving.  Whether  it  will  go  on 
until  these  countries  lose  much  of  their  folk  flavor  and  tradi- 
tional ways  of  regarding  life,  or  whether  it  will  be  controlled 
and  selective,  taking  only  what  is  best  of  western  civilization, 
is  a  question  that  is  troubling  thoughtful  people  in  the  Near 
East. 

Mr.  Toynbee's  theme  is  the  influence  of  the  West  in  politics 
and  international  disturbances  in  the  Near  East.  He  shows 
this  influence  as  exercised,  first,  by  the  incursion  of  western 
ideas  and,  second,  by  the  rude  greed  of  western  diplomacy  in 
search  of  economic  gain.  We  see  the  whole  inferno  of  wars, 
revolutions,  massacres,  dislodgement  of  peoples  and  other 
phenomena  of  trouble  in  the  Near  East  as  the  inevitable  and 
historic  consequence  of  western  powers  playing  on  native 
jealousies  and  ambitions.  All  of  this  comes  home  with  peculiar 
force  to  Americans,  who  spend  millions  annually  in  education, 
relief  of  distress  and  religious  teaching  in  the  Near  East.  Mr. 
Toynbee  does  not  descend  to  the  paraphrase  of  a  vulgar  song, 
but  he  might  have  written:  "We  made  them  what  they  are 
today."  Nor  does  he  suggest  the  possibility  of  being  "satisfied" 
with  the  result.  If  the  forces  that  are  molding  the  Near  East 
are  forces  let  loose  by  the  West,  the  West  cannot  in  conscience 
lay  all  blame  on  what  it  has  chosen  to  regard  as  "backward 
peoples."  Mr.  Toynbee  is  an  Englishman  and  a  historian 
whose  contact  with  the  Near  East  has  been,  in  part,  that  of 
the  intelligent  journalist  bound  to  inspect  closely  the  move- 
ments of  the  day.  His  book,  not  a  philosophical  treatise  in 
form,  but  a  narrative  of  events  since  the  World  War,  is 
searching  and  refreshingly  free  from  prejudice  on  matters  that 
are  commonly  subjected  to  interested  exposition. 

WINTHROP  D.  LANE 

A  Background  for  Welfare  Work 

EMPLOYEE  WELFARE  WORK,  by  Louis  A.  Boettiger.  Ronald  Press 
Co.  301  pp.  Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

PHAT  this  "critical  and  historical  study"  by  the  professor 
*•  of  sociology  at  Lawrence  College  challenges  many  pre- 
vailing misconceptions  is  clear  from  the  beginning  where  the 
author  insists  that  the  ultimate  test  of  welfare  work  in  factories 
is  not  profit  to  the  employer  but  social  effect.  But  that,  he 
shows,  really  means  a  socialization  of  business  policy;  for 
"welfare  work  must  be  regarded  as  an  integral  phase  of  busi- 
ness policy  if  it  is  to  bring  results."  Any  welfare  work  that 
cannot  be  functionally  integrated  business  practice  has  no 
legitimate  place  as  a  phase  of  business  policy  and  should,  there- 


fore, when  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  in  itself,  be  a  function 
of  government.  This  is  all  very  sound.  So  also  is  the  author's 
classification  of  various  types  of  welfare  work  according  to 
purpose.  Of  even  greater  value,  perhaps,  because  it  has  not 
been  attempted  before,  is  his  historical  review  of  industrial 
welfare  work.  There  have  been  monographs  on  welfare 
practice  in  the  manor  of  the  Stuart  period  or  in  medieval 
guilds,  or  in  the  beginnings  of  the  factory  system;  here  a  review 
is  given  of  developments  over  the  whole  period  up  to  the  most 
recent  additions  that  owe,  if  not  their  origin,  their  stimulation, 
to  the  period  of  the  late  war.  Such  an  analysis  as  Professor 
Boettiger  has  made  provides  a  much  clearer  test  than  is  current 
as  to  whether  some  particular  social  result  is  best  achieved  by 
the  legislative  adoption  and  enforcement  of  minimum  standards 
or  by  the  private  initiative  and  responsibility  of  the  individual 
employer. 

The   Standard  of  Living 

THE  STANDARD  OF  LIVING,  by  Newel  Howland  Cornish.     Macmillan 
Co.     340  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

'  I  'HIS  is  rather  a  mixture,  but  an  interesting  and  suggestive 
•*•  one.  Woven  in  with  general  definitions  in  the  usual 
college  text  book  style  we  find  the  results  of  original  work — 
for  instance  an  inquiry  into  the  motives  that  led  several  hundred 
junior  students  in  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College  (where  the 
author  teaches  economics  and  sociology)  to  buy  school  dresses 
or  suits;  and  a  study  for  a  minimum  budget  (made  originally 
for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics).  Professor 
Cornish  succeeds  in  showing  the  complexity  of  the  factors  that 
enter  into  the  standard  of  living.  The  subject  is  simple  enough 
so  long  as  it  is  considered  in  purely  economic  terms,  but  as  soon 
as  the  variety  of  motives  in  selling  and  buying,  such  as  the 
influences  of  advertising  on  taste  and  expenditure,  of  habits, 
fashions  and  other  changes  in  demand  enter  into  the  picture, 
the  problem  for  the  student  becomes  a  very  comprehensive  one. 
This  is,  of  course,  also  true  of  the  motives  that  determine 
price — as  illustrated  entertainingly  by  the  author  in  the  case 
of  the  buyer  who  insists  on  purchasing  in  the  retail  store  at 
mail-order  catalogue  prices  and  is  made  to  realize  the  necessary 
difference  when  the  shopkeeper  gives  him  mail-order  house 
service.  The  wide  scope  of  the  book  has  made  some  passages 
a  little  too  summary;  but  what  it  lacks  in  this  respect  is  more 
than  made  up  by  its  value  as  a  first  general  survey  within 
practicable  limits — at  least  the  publisher  asserts  that  it  is — of 
the  whole  field  of  consumption. 


THE  WORKERS'  REGISTER  OF  LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL,  1923, 
prepared  by  the  Labour  Research  Department.  Labour  Publishing  Co., 
Ltd.,  London.  223  pp.  Price  $1.20  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

This  book  is  intended  primarily  to  state  the  relative  strength 
of  organized  labor  and  of  capital;  incidentally  it  gives  much 
useful  information  on  trends  in  trade-union  organization,  un- 
employment, conditions  of  labor,  etc.,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
trends  in  the  concentration  and  inflation  of  industrial  capital, 
and  current  capitalist  policies  as  regards  output  and  labor 
management  on  the  other. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  WORKING  BOY,  by  William  McCormick. 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  192  pp.  Price  $1.25  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  successful  worker  among  boys,  Mr.  McCormick  in  this  book 
— following  his  previous  book,  The  Boy  and  His  Clubs — gives 
sound  advice  on  a  number  of  practical  questions.  As  a  journal- 
ist he  interprets  sympathetically  and  entertainingly  the  views 
and  needs  of  boys  above  school  age.  There  ought  to  be  a 
McCormick  in  every  town — at  least  there  ought  to  be  an  en- 
lightened public  attitude  towards  boys  to  make  possible  such 
work  as  is  described  in  this  book. 

SIR  WILLIAM  WEDDERBURN  AND  THE  INDIAN  REFORM 
MOVEMENT,  by  S.  K.  Ratcliffe.  Ceoerge  Allen  Sf  Untein,  Ltd., 
London.  192  pp.  Price  $1.44  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Readers  of  The  Survey  need  not  be  told  that  any  book  by  Mr. 
Ratcliffe  is  worth  reading  and  owning.  A  special  reason  for 
commending  the  present  volume  is  that  in  it  the  author  dis- 
cusses a  great  liberal  movement  which  he  has  intimately  studied 
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PARTIES  AND  PARTY  LEADERS 

By  ANSON  D.  MORSE 

With  an  Introduction  by 
DWIGHT  W.  MORROW 


The  origin  and  development  of  the  Ameri- 
can party  system  from  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  down  to  1914  is  here  given 
by  a  clear-minded  annalyst  of  American  insti- 
tutions. The  subject  is  intensively  treated, 
from  the  place  of  "party"  in  a  political  sys- 
tem to  the  significance  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  of  the  present  day. 

Price,  $2.50 
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for  many  years.  Sir  William  Wedderburn  was  known  in  and 
out  of  Parliament  as  the  "Member  for  India,"  and  the  account 
of  the  Indian  reform  movement  since  the  eighties  naturally 
hinges  on  this  remarkable  personality.  The  credit  for  many 
recommendations  of  which  he  was  the  author  and  for  which 
he  fought  has,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  later  been  given  to  others  ; 
hence  the  publication. of  this  memoir  is  in  a  special  sense  an  act 
of  justice. 

THE  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY.  THE  RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 
THE  BUREAU  OF  MINES,  by  Fred  Wilbur  Powell,  THE  ALASKAN 
ENGINEERING  COMMISSION,  by  Joshua  Bernhardt.  THE  TARIFF 
COMMISSION,  by  Joshua  Bernhardt.  .THE  FEDERAL  BOARD  FOR 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  by  W.  Stall  Holt.  THE  STEAMBOAT 
INSPECTION  SERVICE,  by  Lloyd  M.  Short.  THE  WEATHER 
BUREAU,  by  Gustavus  A.  Weber.  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  SER- 
VICE, by  Jentt  Cameron.  THE  EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSATION 
COMMISSION,  by  Gustavus  A.  Weber.  THE  GENERAL  LAND  OF- 
FICE, by  Conover  Milton.  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION,  by 
Darrell  Hevenor  Smith.  THE  BUREAU  OF  NAVIGATION,  by  Lloyd 
M.  Short.  THE  COAST  AND  GOEDETIC  SURVEY,  by  Gustavus 
A.  Weber.  THE  FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION,  by  Conover 
Milton.  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION,  by  Joshua 
Bernhardt.  THE  RAILROAD  LABOR  BOARD,  by  Joshua  Bernhar.it. 
THE  WOMEN'S  BUREAU,  by  Gustavus  A.  Weber.  THE  OFFICE 
OF  THE  SUPERVISING  ARCHITECT  OF  THE  TREASURY,  fcv 
Darrell  Hevenor  Smith.  THE  BUREAU  OF  PENSIONS,  by  Gustarus 
A.  Weber.  THE  DIVISION  OF  CONCILIATION,  by  Joshua  Bern- 
harJt.  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION,  by  W.  A(««  Holt. 
THE  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE,  by  Jenks  Cameron.  THE  CHIL- 
DREN'S BUREAU,  THE  BUREAU  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE, 
by  Lawrence  F.  Schmeckebier  and  Francis  X.  A.  Eble.  THE  BUREAU 
OF  PUBLIC  ROADS,  by  W.  Stull  Holt.  Service  Monographs  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Institute  of  Government  Research.  Johns 
Hopkins  Press.  Prices  $1.00,  $1.50  of  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  read  all  these  reports.  In  fact, 
we  have  tried  to  single  out  for  comment  those  bearing  on  the 
social  welfare;  but  on  looking  them  over  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover a  government  service  that  does  not  affect  the  fortunes 
of  the  average  citizen.  Take  for  instance  Fred  W.  Powell's 
report  on  the  Bureau  of  Mines  with  its  description  of  the 
machinery  in  action  for  the  promotion  of  safety  and  health; 
or  Joshua  Bernhardt's  comment  on  the  magnitude  and  dif- 
ficulty of  the  job  of  integrating  Alaska  with  the  economic  life 
of  America;  or  Gustavus  A.  Weber's  study  of  that  government 
department  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  has  succeeded 
in  applying  science  to  the  economic  welfare  of  large  groups  in  the 


community  —  the  Weather  Bureau.  The  account  given  of  the 
work  of  services  more  generally  recognized  as  in  aid  of  the  : 
public  welfare  should  be  of  use  to  social  workers,  particularly 
by  enlightening  them  concerning  the  actual  scope,  methods  and 
limitations  of  organs  with  which  they  tend  to  cooperate  in 
ever  increasing  degree  :  the  Bureau  ,of  Education,  the  Women's 
Bureau,  the  Public  Health  Service,  the  Federal  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  etc.  The  series  is,  of  course,  much 
more  than  a  library  of  information;  it  serves  better  than  any- 
thing hitherto  published  as  a  source  and  stimulus  for  the  study 
of  methods  of  governmental  administration  with  a  special  view 
to  the  need  for  greater  coordination.  The  Institute  for  Gov- 
ernment Research  is  engaged  in  a  valuable  patriotic  service: 
the  betterment  of  our  federal  government  in  its  largest  aspects 
as  well  as  in  every  detail. 

THE  DAY  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL  IN  ENGLAND,  by  Edith  Anna 
Waterfall.  George  Allen  &  Una/in,  Ltd.  221  pp.  Price  $1.80  postpaid 

of  The  Survey. 

The  scope  of  this  book  is  broader  than  stated  in  the  title.  There 
are  in  it  important  sections  on  the  development  of  continuation 
schools  in  the  United  States,  in  Germany  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  many  of  the  author's  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions apply  outside  of  England.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
result  of  her  analysis,  from  an  American  point  of  view,  is  the 
demand  for  greater  individualization  —  carried  into  a  number 
of  practical  applications.  A  stimulating  contribution  to  a  dis- 
cussion which  as  yet  is  too  often  limited  to  a  narrow  circle  of 
educationalists  and  employers  of  adolescent  labor. 

THE  NEW  THRIFT,  by  Bolton  Hall.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.  247  pp. 
Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  a  book  which  was  widely  used  for 
educational  purposes  during  the  war  and  helped  to  stem  the 
flood  of  a  rather  hectic,  narrowly  conceived  campaign  for 
"saving"  without  regard  to  wise  theories  of  spending  whicn  are 
so  important  an  element  in  real  thrift.  The  new  edition  con- 
tains chapters  on  prohibition  and  other  issues  that  have  arisen 
since  1916.  This  is  not  a  dry  text-book  for  high  schools  or 
Americanization  classes  but  a  philosophical,  often  witty  and 
yet  systematic  and  serious  discourse  by  a  man  who  is  persuasive 
because  he  does  not  pretend  to  preach. 

THE  SOVIET  CONSTITUTION,  edited  by  Andrew  Rothstein.  Labour 
Publishing  Co.,  Ltd.,  London.  142  pp.  Paper.  Price  60c  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

A  handy,  well  arranged  though  insufficiently  indexed  transla- 
tion of  a  text  which  every  student  of  politics  must  have  occasion 
to  refer  to. 

LEADING  FACTS  FOR  NEW  AMERICANS,  iy  Ralph  Philip  Boat. 
American  Book  Co.  216  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  68c  postpaid  of  The 
Survey. 

Yet  another  reader  for  immigrant  classes  in  English  —  but  on 
decidedly  original  lines.  The  teaching  of  American  ideals  and 
institutions  is  put  into  story  form,  illustrated  by  good  draw- 
ings and  ranging  over  more  subjects  of  direct  interest  to  the 
adult  immigrant  worker  than  is  usually  the  case.  But  on  the 
whole  the  value  of  such  a  book  as  this  would  seem  to  lie  morel 
in  suggesting  to  teachers  of  English  a  sound  method,  arrived 
at  through  long  experience,  than  in  its  qualities  as  a  text  to 
studied  by  the  class. 


ESSENTIALS  OF  AMERICANIZATION,  by  Emory  S.  Bogardus.  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  Press.  442  pp.  Price  $2.50  poitpaid  of 
The  Survey. 


The  third  edition  of  this  popular  text  book  has  been  largely 
rewritten  and  enlarged,  bringing  information  up  to  date  and 
further  refining  the  definition  of  racial  distinctions  and  of  the 
process  of  assimilation.  The  fact  that  so  sound  a  book  is 
appreciated  not  only  by  educators  but  also  by  a  wider  public 
is  a  sign  that  progress  is  being  made  in  the  substitution  oi 
scientific  for  sentimental  methods  of  Americanization. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  FINLAND,  compiled  by  the  Finnish  Trait 
Commission.     J.   Simelius'  Heirs,  Helsingfors.     746  pp.     Illustrated. 

This  monumental  volume  has  for  its  purpose  the  enlightenmeni 
of  the  English  speaking  countries  on  Finland's  economic  con- 
ditions and  industries.  The  introduction  also  gives  a  goot 
general  description  of  the  political  and  social  condition  of  < 
republic,  which,  hardly  born,  is  already  on  the  way  towarc 
achieving  not  only  stability  but  a  full  development  of  its  re- 
sources and  consequent  prosperity  for  its  people. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Free  behind  Bars 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Your  article  entitled  Freedom  with  a 
String  in  the  current  issue  of  The  Survey  prompts  me  to 
send  you  the  enclosed  extracts  from  numerous  letters  received 
from  the  eleven  political  prisoners  in  Leavenworth  who  have 
refused  a  conditional  release.  I  believe  both  your  editorial 
policy  and  your  readers'  desire  to  be  for  "all  sides"  of  a  ques- 
tion, and  this  is  one  which  has,  I  think,  an  historical  as  well 
as  a  social  significance,  and  also  one  of  which  we  shall  hear 
considerably  more  in  the  future.  Directly  bearing  on  tne  con- 
tent of  your  own  comment,  is  the  following  from  Alexander 
Cournos,  one  of  the  Chicago  group,  serving  a  ten-year  sentence: 

Even  Senator  Pepper  utterly  refutes  the  "argument"  that  there 
is  any  difference  betvreen  our  case  and  that  of  the  Sacramento 
lioys.  Men  named  in  the  Chicago  indictment  were  co-defendants, 
and  the  same  "evidence"  was  shared  between  the  two  cases.  .  .  . 
It  may  be  years  before  the  true  significance  of  the  "Silent  De- 
fense" ef  these  men  is  understood  and  appreciated.  But  it  will 
be.  ...  I  refused  conditioned  commutation  because  I  believe 
that  every  act  of  every  one  of  us,  however  insignificant,  has 
power  for  good  or  ill,  and  the  power  of  even  slight  actions  often 
reaches  into  the  future.  My  acceptance  of  compromise  would 
have  made  it  just  that  much  harder  for  the  next  man,  for  every 
other  man,  to  live  up  to  his  principles.  It  seems  to  me  un- 
thinkable that  a  self-respecting  man  would  yield  his  own  cfvil 
rights  in  any  such  disgraceful  bargain;  certainly  I  will  never 
help  to  fasten  chains  on  my  fellow-men.  ...  No  killing  of  men's 
bodies  can  kill  the  ideal  they  have  stood  for.  It  is  only  slavishness 
of  spirit  than  can  betray  their  souls.  .  .  . 

And  G.  J.  Bourg,  also  a  ten-year  man,  writes: 

When  I  put  my  name  to  that  Open  Letter  sent  by  all  of  us 
to  President  Harding,  I  meant  it;  and  I  still  mean  every  word 
of  it.  I  refuse  to  accept  a  life-time  parole,  and  most  certainly 
[  would  not  accept  release  at  the  expense  of  the  Sacramento  boys 
who  are  just  as  innocent  as  I  am  of  any  wrong-doing.  .  .  . 
Liberty  is  as  sweet  to  me  as  to  any  man  on  earth,  but  it  is  not 
sweet  enough  to  purchase  at  the  price  of  principle  and  of  all 
self-respect.  .  .  . 

From  a  long  letter  from  Harry  Lloyd,  I  want  to  quote  at 
least  a  sentence  or  two: 

I  have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  I  will  recant 
nothing.  .  .  .  Commutation  for  deportees  includes  admission 
of  "moral  turpitude"  ....  I  refuse  to  even  imply  that  such 
work  as  I  have  conscientiously  done  for  human  betterment 
in  the  past,  was  done  in  mental  or  moral  delinquency.  ...  I  hold 
that  a  man  who  would  so  betray  his  whole  past  life,  cuts  himself 
off  from  future  social  usefulness,  for  how  can  the  promise,  the 
loyalty,  the  word,  of  such  a  man  ever  again  be  relied  on?  ... 

And  Bert  Lorton: 

I  have  had  as  tough  a  time  here  as  any  man  in  here  and  this 
is  the  second  opportunity  I've  had  to  get  out  from  under  the 
principles  I  believe  in,  but  you  can  be  very  sure  I'm  never  going 
to  crawl  out  with  strings  tied  to  me,  and  most  certainly  not  on 
the  backs  of  innocent  men.  .  .  . 

J.  T.  (  'Red")  Doran,  whom  I  knew  personally  before  he 
went  back  to  prison,  and  whom  I  have  twice  visited  in  Leaven- 
worth,  writes: 

I  consider  the  Sacramento  case  an  unknown  Calvary.  .  .  . 
Those  men  are  no  more  "guilty"  than  any  of  us — in  other  words, 
no  one  of  us  is  "guilty"  of  any  "crime"  whatsoever.  We  talk  of 
'solidarity,"  of  "brotherhood,"  but  we  must  live  these  things  if 
we  deserve  the  name  of  men.  .  .  .  To  accept  a  life-time  parole, 
returnable  to  prison  at  any  moment,  not  necessarily  even  informed 
of  what  charges  are  made  against  us,  not  on  trial  by  jury  or  on 
proved  charges,  but  merely  upon  the  opinion  or  desire  of  a  single 
individual — what  "freedom"  is  there  in,  this  for  any  self-respect- 
ing human  being?  Were  I  the  only  man  here  in  prison  today, 
I  would  refuse  such  "clemency."  When  those  two  dying  boys, 
Tabib  and  Quigley,  have  the  grit  to  face  death  as  they  are  do- 
ing, the  least  I  can  do  is  to  stand  by  them,  and  live  the  prm- 
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ciples  I  profess  to  believe  in.  And  I  am  convinced  that  if  those 
on  the  outside  of  prison  were  a  tithe  as  staunch,  as  courageous, 
as  honest,  as  are  these  Sacramento  boys,  none  of  us  would  be 
in  prison  today.  ...  I  am  freer  in  here  with  such  men  as  these 
are,  than  I  could  be  anywhere  else  if  I  deserted  them  and  the 
principles  that  keep  them  here.  .  .  . 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  quotation  from  a  letter  from 
Mortimer  Downing,  a  man  of  over  sixty  years,  one  of  the 
Sacramento  group  whom  all  the  others  so  stoutly  defend: 

Probably  few  on  the  outside  can  estimate  what  a  simple  and 
earnest  deed  it  was  for  these  men  to  choose  imprisonment  rather 
than  liberty;  and  in  one  case  it  means  the  serving  of  a  twenty- 
year  sentence.  (James  Rowan.)  The  essential  principle  of  our 
whole  industrial  movement  is  solidarity.  The  world  has  out- 
grown individualism  and  all  its  train  of  violence  and  inhumanity. 
We  call  ourselves  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World  to  emphasize 
just  this  basic  fact  of  essential  human  brotherhood.  .  .  .  We 
can  surrender  nothing  of  the  principles  for  which  we  stand.  We 
are  sentries  on  guard;  our  stations  are  fixed  until  such  time  as 
we  may  be  honorably  relieved  of  our  responsibility.  .  .  .  Never 
before  has  material  power  been  so  clearly  arrayed  before  the 
power  of  the  human  spirit.  How  can  (Continued  on  page  555) 
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WE  all  have  in  America  a  red  letter 
watchword — "The  Next  Step."  But 
what  will  it  be?  A  leap,  a  trip  or  a  goose 
step  ?  The  Sabine  march,  two  steps  for- 
ward and  one  step  back?  This  question 
was  the  basis  of  every  address  and  dis- 
cussion at  the  Conference  of  the  League 
for  Industrial  Democracy  at  Camp  Tami- 
ment  during  June. 

In  speaking  on  Next  Steps  in  Labor 
Banking,  David  J.  Saposs  of  the  Brook- 
wood  Labor  College,  took  the  position  that 
this  was  not  a  part  of  the  cooperative 
movement  but  merely  a  new  form  of 
capitalism.  Success  in  the  banking  field, 
however,  will  give  labor  another  source 
of  power  and  make  it  possible  to  build  up 
a  cooperative  movement  of  sufficient  pro- 
portions to  compete  with  modern  aggrega- 
tions of  capital.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
presents  the  possibility  that  the  unions 
will  allow  themselves  to  be  diverted  from 
their  militant  functions  in  order  to  protect 
the  immediate  financial  interests  of  labor. 
In  effect,  Mr.  Saposs  called  out  Watch 
your  step ! 

Any  number  of  Next  Steps  against  War 
were  considered — "marching  up  and  down 
again"  like  Kipling's  Boots.  There  was 
the  world  court,  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  the  Outlawry  of  War.  Norman 
Thomas  suggested  an  increase  in  the 
solidarity  of  labor  and  the  growth  of  its 
opposition  to  international  war,  an 
economic  conference  of  the  nations,  in- 
cluding Germany  and  Russia,  to  decide 
the  basis  of  reparation  and  of  the  allied 
debt,  and  to  reduce  armament — a  confer- 
ence whose  success  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  willingness  of  the  United  States 
to  forgive  all  or  part  of  the  European 
debts  due  it  as  part  of  the  price  of  peace, 
and  an  unqualified  declaration  that  the 
power  of  nations  will  not  be  used  for  col- 
lecting private  debts  either  in  Latin 
America  or  anywhere  else. 

William  P.  Hapgood  of  the  Columbia 
Conserve  Company  of  Indianapolis  (see 
The  Survey  for  September  i,  1922,  p.  655) 
considered  the  next  step  in  workers  control 
of  industry  to  be  an  ethical  one.  The 
difficulty  with  the  present  situation,  he 
declared,  was  that  each  side  thinks  only 
of  its  own  rights  and  neither  side  con- 
siders its  obligations.  "What  we  need  in 
democratic  control,"  he  pointed  out,  "is  a 
new  motive  on  each  side,  the  motive  of 
service  and  a  new  attitude — good  will." 
Stop  _  stepping  on  each  other,  was  his 
warning. 

In  view  of  the  northward  migration  of 
Negro  workers,  William  Pickens  of  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Color- 
ed People  stressed  the  need  of  quick  pre- 
paration for  his  coming.  His  was  not  a 
plea  for  benevolence  or  kindness,  or  even 
justice;  it  was  a  warning  and  a  demand 
for  action. 

"The  Negro  workman  in  our  midst 
cannot  be  neutral,"  Mr.  Pickens  asserted. 
'He  will  either  be  fighting  in  the  ranks 
of  other  laborers  or  against  them.  If  he 
is  forced  out  by  the  unions,  he  is  forced 
into  the  strikebreakers'  column.  It  is  not 
a  preference;  it  is  a  necessity."  His  word 
to  the  labor  unions  of  the  north  was  Step 
lively. 

Nothing   concrete  was   anticipated   when 
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Next  Steps  in  Labor  Politics  came  up  for 
discussion.  Delegates  expected  general- 
izations that  would  lead  nowhere.  It  was 
somewhat  a  surprise,  therefore,  when 
Morris  Hillquit,  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Socialist  Party,  brought 
out  a  friendly  challenge  to  William  H. 
Johnston,  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Machinists,  by  declaring  that 
the  time  had  come  when  a  labor  party 
like  the  British  Labour  Party,  starting 
on  conservative  lines  and  gradually 
evolving  into  a  clear  understanding  and 
unreserved  acceptance  of  Socialism,  was 
necessary  for  America.  "The  workers  of 
America,"  he  said,  "must  look  for  preced- 
ence, inspiration  and  guidance  not  to ' 
Russia,  but  to  England,  for  England  comes 
nearest  to  the  United  States  in  industrial 
development,  political  form,  type  of  culture 
and  popular  psychology." 

And  of  all  these  steps  which  are  we 
likely  to  take.  Which  are  easy?  Which 
difficult?  'Which  are  entirely  impossible? 
A  conference  like  this  of  the  "L.  I.  D." 
has  the  great  value  not  of  answering  these 
questions,  but  of  helping  us  to  find  out 
where  we  want  the  steps  we  take  to 
lead  to. 

LUCKILY  we  don't  have  to  depend  on 
senatorial  tourists  for  our  information 
about  Europe  this  summer.  Among  the 
many  wandering  students  of  current  prob- 
lems are  Mary  Van  Kleeck  and  Mary  la 
Dame  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  who 
are  at  work  in  Norway,  and  Mary  Ander- 
son of  the  federal  Women's  Bureau,  who 
is  studying  certain  immigration  problems 
where  they  begin. 

BACK  from  Poland  and  Europe  generally, 
Charles  I.  Cooper  has  returned  to  social 
work  in  this  country  as  the  head  resident 
of  the  Council  Educational  Alliance  of 
Cleveland. 

THE  PLACE  at  the  head  of  the  Committee 
on  Plan  of  New  York  and  its  Environs, 
associated  with  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation, left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles 
D.  Norton,  has  been  filled  by  the  selection 
of  Frederick  A.  Delano.  Thomas  Adams, 
the  British  city  planner,  becomes  general 
director  of  plans  and  surveys  upon  the  re- 
tirement of  Frederick  P.  Keppei,  secretary 
of  the  committee,  who  goes  to  the  Car- 
negie Corporation  on  October  i.  Flavel 
Shurtleff,  who  has  been  assisting  Mr. 
Keppei,  will  act  as  secretary.  The  period 
of  preliminary  investigation  which  neces- 
sarily precedes  any  definite  planning  will, 
it  is  expected,  give  place  about  the  same 
time  to  a  period  in  which  certain  definite 
planning  projects  can  be  initiated,  though 
the  fact-studies  will  of  course  be  con- 
tinued. 

HERE'S  NEWS!  Uncle  Alec  is  going  to 
run  for  state  senator.  The  voters  of  Allen 
County  (Ft.  Wayne)  will  have  a  chance  at 
him  in  the  primaries  next  March.  The 
election  in  November,  1924,  is  for  a  term 
of  four  years.  Meanwhile  he  has  accepted 
the  position  of  secretary  of  the  soon-to- 
be-born  Indiana  Council  of  Social  Agencies 
which  is  expected  to  make  its  deout  at  the 


state  conference  of  social  work  late  in  Sep 
tember.  The  council  will  concern  itseli 
largely  with  state  legislation — wnich  th< 
state  conference  discreetly  avoids.  Pau 
Benjamin,  Murray  Auerbach  and  Georg< 
Rabinoff  are  active  in  its  formation 
Alexander  Johnson  as  secretary  will  be  t 
fifty  per  cent  volunteer  the  first  year. 

ST.  LOUIS  news  usually  comes  hot  fron 
St.  Louis.  But  it  is  the  New  York  Schoo! 
of  Social  Work  which  informs  us  tna: 
Owen  Howells,  who  taught  there  in  igzo- 
21,  and  has  since  been  assistant  professoi 
of  rural  sociology  at  the  University  ol 
Missouri,  goes  now  to  the  staff  of  the  St 
Louis  Community  Fund. 

LAWSON  PURDY,  director  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society,  tax  ex- 
pert,  leader  in  municipal  progress,  ha! 
been  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Russell  Sag* 
Foundation,  taking  the  place  of  the  lati 
Charles  D.  Norton.  Mr.  Purdy  also  be- 
comes treasurer  of  the  foundation. 

ROUND  AND  ROUND  go  the  divisiot 
managers  of  the  Red  Cross.  R.  C.  Branion 
late  of  Seattle,  not  so  lately  of  New  York 
and  now  manager  of  the  Pacific  Division 
retires  on  September  i  to  become  nationa 
secretary  of  the  Institute  for  the  Crippled 
and  Disabled.  William  Carl  Hunt,  now 
special  assistant  to  Mr.  Fieser  at  Wash- 
ington,  will  take  his  place  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

FROM  KANSAS,  through  the  courtesy  oi 
Ross  W.  Sanderson  of  the  Wichita  Council 
of  Social  Agencies,  comes  this  interesting 
scrap  of  preventive  work  for  wnich  t 
railway  gateman  is  to  be  credited: 

GATEMAN    TO    RESCUE 

Union   Station   Employe   Prevents   Fruk-it 
of  Innocent   Country   Boy 

Ora  Morzingo,  gateman  at  Uniol 
Station  kept  a  youth  from  being  frisked 
Tuesday  afternoon.  An  innocent  countrj 
boy  of  15  was  walking  about  the  station 
waiting  for  the  train  to  Joplin.  Two  women 
appeared.  They  were  of  the  type  well 
known  to  all  public  officers.  They  begat 
weaving  their  charms  about  the  youth  who 
was  beginning  to  feel  that  warm  glow 
which  comes  from  feminine  attentions. 

At  this  juncture  the  gateman  walked 
over  towards  the  lad.  The  female  vul- 
tures circled  away.  "Listen  Buddy,"  the 
gateman  said,  "Those  women  don't  wanl 
nothing  but  your  money.  Let's  go  ovei 
here  and  wait  until  your  train  comes." 

The  lad  who  is  large  for  his  age  was 
returning  from  the  harvest  fields. 

—Wichita  Eagle. 

THE  LABOR  DEFENSE  and  Free  Speed 
Council  of  Western  Pennsylvania  ha! 
recently  been  organized  as  a  permanen 
defense  group  to  stand  behind  workers  V 
and  about  Pittsburgh  when  their  rights  o 
free  speech,  free  press  and  free  assemblagij 
are  menaced.  Its  headquarters  are  at  80; 
James  St.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh. 
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Family    Welfare  Court  Work 

Medical  Social  Service  Industrial   Relation* 

Psychiatric    Social    Work  Extension  Education 

Immigration   Problems 

Given  at  the 

School    of    Social  Work 

Simmons  College 

18  Somerset  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 
1923-24 

Exceptional  Opportunities 

for 
Practice  Work 


Missouri  School  of  Social  Economy 

2221  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Affords   professional   training 
in   Social  Service 

including 

Family  Welfare  Community   Organization 

Medical   Social   Service         Social  Research 
and   Public   Health   Nursing 

Cooperation   of   local   agencies   for  field   work 

/ 
School  opens  September  24 


Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

Training   for    leadership    in   Recreation.      One    and    two 

year    course. 
Special  course  in  Dramatics.     Summer  Courses. 

Write  for  circular 
800  S.  Halsted  St.  (Hull  House)  Chicago 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING  COURSES 

Courses  offered  to  qualified  graduate  nurses  in  General  Public 
Health  Nursing,  School  Hygiene,  Tuberculosis  Nursing,  and  Child 
Welfare  Work 

at 
Missouri   School  of  Social  Economy — conducted  by — 

The  University  of   Missouri, 

For  information  write  the  Director,   Public  Health  Nursing 
2338   South   Broadway  St.  Louis,   Mo. 
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adhesives   and   adopt   tho   Higzins'   Inks   and    Adhesive*.     They 
will    be    a    revelation    to    yon,    they    are   so   sweet,    clean,    well 
put   up,   and   withal   so  efficient. 
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CHAS.    M.    HIGGINS  &  CO..   Manufacturers 

Branches:    Chicago,    London 
271    Ninth    Street  Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 
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OF 

SOCIAL  AND  HEALTH  WORK 


First  Term:  1923-1924 

Public  Health  Nursing  Department  opens  September  4- 
All  other  departments  open  September  17 

One-year  course  of  post-collegiate 
standard  for  exceptionally 

qualified  students 

Two-year  course  for  students  with 

less  preparation 


Interesting   new   provision 
training  for  case  work 
with  children 


for 


Special  preparation  for  family 
case-work,  medical  social  work, 
school  counseling,  group  and 
community  work,  social  re- 
search, public  health  nursing. 

Send  for  neiu  Bulletin  to 

THE  REGISTRAR 

339  SOUTH  BROAD  STREET 

PHILADELPHIA 


New  York  city  is  the  world's  largest 
laboratory  of  social  work.  Here,  theory 
cannot  get  far  from  practice.  The  1923 
directory  of  city  social  agencies  indexes 
some  2,000  odd   philanthropic  enter- 
prises— most  of  them  within  easy  reach 
of  the  school.    The  lectures  you  hear, 
the  discussions  you  engage  in  and  the 
classroom  training  you  receive  here, 
are  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by 
supervised  experience  in  this 
great  laboratory,  where  the 
student  works  on  actual 
social  problems. 


TV  New  York  School  of  Social  Work 


Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 
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THE    SURVEY'S    DIRECTORY    OF    SOCIAL   AGENCIES 


THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS  —  Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  East  22nd  Street. 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America)—  Headquarters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
Administrative  Offices.  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pres.;  L,.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.;  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  M.D.  ;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran 
Thorn,  treas.;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity  —  this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers;  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  in  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  "Mother 
and  Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION—  1C  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  BIdg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION—  Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY—  Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  Inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION—  Annual  Congress  or  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  13-19,  1923.  E. 
R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135  East  15th  Street,  New  *ork  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER—  Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION—  370  Seventh  Ave.. 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  a(dvise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA—  C  .C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH   WOMEN—  305  W.   98th  Street,  New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.     Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,   education,   religion  and  social  welfare  in 
the   United   States,    Canada,    Cuba.   Europe. 
Department  of  Immigrant  Aid  —  799  Broadway.    Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE—  315  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 


A  COUNC"-    OF    THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

ICA—  Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev. 
;has.  S.  Macfarland.  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service  —  Rev.  Worth  M 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y:  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research,  sec'y; 
Agues  H.  Campbell,  research  ass't;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE—  Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 


,  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 

S  —  First  appointed  1854.  located  New  York  City  1866 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Ave.,  New 
York  City.  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago. 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman.  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B  H 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y.  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 
abroad. 


.NO,C,1          ON     METHODS     OF     PREVENTING     DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham     Romeyn     Taylor,     executive     director,     52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York.     To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods    in    this    field,    with    particular    reference    to    psychiatric 
io.«.   visiting  teacher  work,   and   training  for  these  and  similar 
ervices;    to   conduct    related    studies,    education    and    publication; 
and  to  interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the   Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  LEGAL  AID  ORGAN IZATIONS- 
Officers:  President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street 
Boston;  Secretary,  John  S.  Bradway,  13S  South  12th  St.,  Philadel 
phia;  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  23 
Broadway,  New  York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as 
national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  th 
United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  Copies  of  Pro 
ceedings  at  convention  in  December  1922,  including  report  on  rela 
tion  between  social  service  and  legal  aid,  may  be  had  on  requesl 

NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE  YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAI 
ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mab< 
CVatty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  Xork  Cits 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  travellni 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,162  local  Y.  'V* 
C.  A.'s  on  behaTf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  borr 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  174  American  secretarle 
at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe 
The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National  Training  School  o 
graduate  type  at  135  East  62nd  Street,  New  York  City,  for  th< 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  training  is  given  1; 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lectur 
work  (generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  month 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advance* 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  th 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  is  granted 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL      CATHOLIC      WELFARE      COUNCIL— 1312      Massa 
chusetts  Avenue,  N.   W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
General  Secretary.  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 
Departments — Education,  Laws  and  Legislation,   Social  Action. 
Press   and    Publicity,    Lay   Organizations    (National   Council   a 
Catholic  Men  and  National  Council  for  Catholic  Women.) 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    240»   Nineteen!] 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE— Owen  R.  Lovejoj 
sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agriculture 
investigations.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  administration 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $26  and  $100 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  am 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con 
ditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  chili 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  througi 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dl 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  dir. 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant:  Clifford  W.  Beers 
sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  N'ew  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  menta 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epil 
epsy,  Inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backwan 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly 
$2.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  Abbott 
president,  Washington,  D.  C.;  W.  H.  Farker,  secretary.  25  Eas 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  Is  an  organizatioi 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  th< 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annua 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet' 
ing,  and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  meetiiu 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Proceedings  an 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membershi] 
fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Gar- 
ris,  field  sec'y;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St. 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantert 
slides,  lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free, 
quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE — 14  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  foi 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  nc 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEMENTS— Robert  A. 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  ol 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation, 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlement 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  ol 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING- 
Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 309  Homej 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  foi 
physical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committef 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  nationa 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  an< 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
L  Hollinssworth  Wood,  pres. :  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  secy; 
127  E  23rd  St.,  New  Tork.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity"— a  "journal  of  Negro  life. 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue. 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry. Social  Morality.  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction,  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  REOREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA—I Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H  S  Braucher.  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playgrour*J  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag.  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership.  $2.00.  entitles  to  quarterly.  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION— For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions-John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E. ,  22nd  St..  New  York  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  in  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
Important  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE— An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
>f  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren Logan,  treas.;  A.  D.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee.  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
ler. Jr.,  sec'y;  465  W.  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  second  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

A*k  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HOUSES   SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Goods 
FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street                                             Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

Groceries 
SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets                            New 

York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 
LOOCWOOD  &  ALMQUIST,  Inc. 
501   Fifth  Avenue                                             New  York  City 

Our  Unfinished  Job  in  Europe 

(Continued  from  page  525) 

work,  especially  in  Germany,  has  demonstrated  the  great  value 
of  American  participation  in  a  variety  of  social  activities  for 
the  building  up  of  international  friendship  and  mutual  trust, 
quite  apart  from  immediate  material  gains.  In  spite  of  a 
political  attitude  which  to  many  European  critics  seems  too 
aloof  and  uncooperative,  America — thanks  to  the  multitude 
of  contacts  established  by  her  social  missionaries — is  enjoying 
today  on  the  continent  of  Europe  an  influence  and  goodwill 
that  comes  directly  from  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  cannot 
be  without  ultimate  effect  on  the  politics  of  their  govern- 
ments. 

Is  there  not  danger  that  an  increase  of  American  activities 
along  these  various  lines,  instead  of  adding  to  the  world's  total 
sum  of  health  and  happiness,  may  merely  help  to  relax  the 
efforts  made  by  foreign  governments  and  social  agencies  on 
behalf  of  their  own  peoples?  The  example  of  Greece  might  be 
quoted,  as  of  a  country  undecided  in  its  policy,  delaying  action 
from  week  to  week,  so  long  as  American  aid  was  forthcoming, 
in  solving  the  problem  of  its  refugees,  May  there  not  be 
national  as  well  as  individual  and  family  pauperization?  That 
danger  undoubtedly  exists.  And  for  that  reason  we  must  wel- 
come the  increasing  alertness  of  our  great  relief  organizations 
in  watching  for  signs  of  it,  in  gauging  the  need  for  outside 
help,  and  their  readiness  to  close  down  as  soon  as  that  danger 
seems  real.  But  the  danger  is  much  smaller  when  we  consider 
American  participation  in  reconstructive  enterprises,  because 
it  is  their  very  nature  to  call  forth  a  maximum  of  native  effort; 
and  it  does  not  exist  at  all  in  connection  with  the  demonstration 
and  experimental  enterprises  as  yet  in  their  infancy  and  never 
on  a  large  enough  scale  to  take  the  place  of  local  action. 

Briefly,  then,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
extent  of  American  social  work  abroad  is  inadequate  as  an 
expression  of  American  good  will  toward  the  world;  that  the 
continuation — or  initiation — of  relief  operations  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  closest  scrutiny  so  that  pauperization  be  avoided 
and  American  resources  be  spent  where  they  will  do  most  good; 
that  there  is  an  unlimited  field  for  American  cooperation  in 
constructive  social  rehabilitation,  provided  that  cooperation  is 
rendered  in  a  spirit  of  comradeship  between  naturally  associated 
groups  rather  than  in  a  spirit  of  vague  sentiment  or  of  bounty; 
that  in  the  same  way  there  is  a  large  and  diversified-field  abroad 
for  the  demonstration  and  re-testing  of  American  methods  of 
social  work,  with  benefits  alike  to  the  countries  where  these 
demonstrations  take  place  and  to  America  itself.  We  come 
to  the  conclusion,  then,  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  applying  to 
American  international  social  work  the  same  intensification, 
specialization,  reorganization  that  have  characterized  social 
work  at  home  in  the  last  generation  or  so.  Looking  back 
recently  over  the  progress  made  in  these  directions  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  American  social  workers  were  justified  in  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  a  large  accomplishment.  But  in  the 
foreign  field,  taking  a  large  view,  almost  everything  that  makes 
for  a  really  modern  scientific  approach  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

The  Survey  invites  the  fullest  discussion  of  this  question, 
and  will  gladly  publish  communications  of  three  hundred 
words  or  less  which  deal  with  it. 

Free  behind  Bars 

(Continued  from  page  551) 

any  honest  soul  palter  with  such  issues  as  these,  or  cringe  and 
compromise  before  their  challenge? 

I  feel  that  we  cannot  for  our  own  sakes  afford  to  ignore 
such  straightforward  courage  and  manliness  as  these  letters 
evidence,  in  this  age  when  courage  and  straightforwardness  are 
so  tragically  needed  in  every  relation  of  life. 

If  there  is  any  further  information  I  may  be  able  to  give 
any  of  your  readers  who  may  desire  it,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do 

RICHARD  W.  HAGUE 


so. 


Director  Department  of  Education, 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Labor, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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WORKERS  WANTED 


WORKERS  WANTED 


An  exceptional  opportunity 

for  experience  in  a  generalized  nurs- 
ing service  is  available  for  a  limited 
number  of  well  qualified  nurses. 
Those  who  have  had  some  public 
health  training  are  preferred,  al- 
though recent  graduates  from  good 
schools,  who  have  had  at  least  a 
full  high  school  education,  will  be 
considered.  Salary  —  First  two 
months  at  rate  of  $1400;  next  four 
months  $1500;  after  six  months 
$1600;  and  at  beginning  of  the 
second  year  $1700.  Credit  will  be 
given,  and  the  salary  adjusted,  for 
nurses  who  have  had  a  recognized 
course  in  public  health  nursing. 
Apply  to  Miss  Grace  L.  Anderson, 
Director  East  Harlem  Nursing  and 
Health  Demonstration,  354  East 
1 1 6th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A  NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSE  on  the 
East  Side  in  New  York  City  has  four 
vacancies  on  its  Staff  for  next  year:  girls' 
worker,  boys'  worker,  boys'  gymnasium 
worker  and  girls'  gymnasium  directress. 
Applicants  living  in  or  near  New  York 
City  preferred.  Please  write  fully  regard- 
ing experience,  education,  training,  salary 
desired,  references.  4574  SURVEY. 

THE  JEWISH  FOSTER  HOME  and 
Orphan  Asylum  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  an  opening  for  a  Jewish 
woman,  to  take  complete  charge  of  the 
Girls'  Department.  Salary  $1200.00  per 
year  and  full  maintenance.  Send  applica- 
tion, which  should  include  both  personal 
and  experience  references,  educational 
qualifications  and  age  to  A.  D.  Faber, 
Station  G.,  Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Man  and  woman  to  conduct 
a  home  for  boys  in  a  Southern  city.  Aver- 
age of  30  boys,  ages  from  10  to  16.  De- 
pendents and  milder  types  of  delinquents. 
Salary  $100.00  per  month  and  maintenance 
for  couple.  State  in  application  education, 
vocational  history,  age,  religion  and  other 
pertinent  details.  4563  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Case  Supervisor  Louisville 
Family  Service  Organization.  Large  staff, 
training  center  School  Social  Work.  Con- 
stant improvement  in  content  and  scope  of 
work.  Unusual  opportunity  for  applicant: 
good  personality  with  executive  and  good 
family  case  work  experience.  Apply 
Linton  B.  Swift,  215  East  Walnut  Street, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

WANTED:  October  rst,  assistant  head 
worker  in  well  established  settlement  in 
miH-western  city.  Western  woman  pre- 
ferred. 4573  SURVEY. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  Nutrition  Worker  for  a 
Yiddish  Speaking  Community.  State  age, 
training,  experience,  and  salary  expected. 
Apply  to  Kurt  Peiser,  Abraham  Lincoln 
House,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 

MEDICAL  SOCIAL  WORKER  wanted 
by  Jewish  Organization  for  social  care  of 
sick  in  large  City  hospital.  Worker  must 
have  medical  and  social  training  and  ex- 
perience and  be  a  graduate  nurse.  Salary 
$1800.  Address  Director,  Free  Synagogue, 
36  West  68th  St.,  New  York. 

WANTED:  For  Southwestern  Jewish 
Center  of  Baltimore  experienced  case 
worker  capable  of  community  leadership. 
Resident  position.  Well  organized  district 
committee.  Apply  with  full  details  con- 
cerning education,  training,  experience, 
and  salary  expected  to  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society  of  Baltimore,  411  S.  Fayette  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED:  Young  man,  college  and 
professionally  trained,  university  graduate 
preferable,  with  several  years'  experience 
in  boys'  work  for  director  Jewish  Big 
Brother  organization.  4577  SURVEY. 

CASE  WORKER  with  some  training 
and  experience  by  Family  Social  Work 
Agency  in  Pennsylvania  industrial  city. 
4571  SURVEY. 

DIRECTING  WORKER  wanted  in 
Philadelphia  Jewish  Neighborhood  House. 
Must  have  experience  in  recreational 
activities.  4576  SURVEY. 

ASSISTANT  HEADWORKER  wanted 
for  Settlement  in  Eastern  city.  Apply 
stating  age  and  full  particulars  of  educa- 
tion and  experience.  4575  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JEWISH  woman  of  education,  refine- 
ment and  ability  as  house  mother  to  twenty- 
five  children  in  modern  cottage  home.  Ad- 
dress, Superintendent,  2700  Raynor  Ave., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

ASSISTANT  HEADWORKER  wanted 
in  well  organized  Settlement  in  Eastern 
city.  4552  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Assistant  headworker  in 
small  Massachusetts  Settlement.  One  with 
knowledge  of  kindergarten  preferred. 
4585  SURVEY. 

KINDERGARTNER  wanted  in  a  Chil- 
dren's Institution  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
4531  SURVEY. 


Large  private  country  school  for  retarded 
children  wants  qualified  and  experienced 
personnel  for  new  building  to  be  opened  in 
September. 

TEACHERS — Kindergarten,  primary  and 
secondary  academic  work,  manual  training 
for  boys,  physical  education  for  boys  and 
girls,  nature  study,  and  one  capable  of 
spending  part  of  time  in  giving  mental  and 
school  efficiency  tests.  Special  Speech 
Teachers. 

SALARY  for  each  position  $100  and  main- 
tenance,  advancement  possible. 

HOUSEMOTHERS  —  refined,  experienced 
women,  undergraduate  nurses  preferred  for 
physical  care  and  recreation  periods.  Salaries 
$75.00  per  months  and  maintenance. 

Box  4584  SUSVEY. 


COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SER 
VICE.  Social  workers,  secretaries,  superin 
tendents,  matrons,  housekeepers,  nurses 
dietitians.  Miss  Richards'  Bureau,  Box  j 
East  Side,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED:  Matron  or  Cottage  Mother 
also  a  cook;  at  small  orphan  institutioi 
in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  4586  SURVBI 

WANTED  immediately,  energcntic  exe 
cutives,  experienced  in  Jewish  communa 
work  and  fund  raising,  to  fill  vacancies  il 
several  Regional  Bureaus.  Good  salariei 
and  unusual  opportunities  for  first-cla» 
men.  Keren  Hayesod,  (Palestine  Founda< 
tion  Fund)  114  Fifth  Avenue,  New  Yorl 
City. 

NURSES,  Surgeons,  Physicians,  Masseuse 
Matrons,  Dietitians,  Companions  and  At 
tend  ants;  positions  everywhere.  Exchangi 
Directory,  25  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge 
Mass. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Public  Healtl 
Nurse  or  Social  Worker  for  demonstratinf 
constructive  educational  health  programs  ii 
semi-rural  pioneer  field.  Salary  $150  i 
month  and  field  expenses.  Apply  to  Wes 
Virginia  Tuberculosis  Association,  Box  zsi 
West  Va. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 


TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  am 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building 
Chicago;  Southern  Building,  Washington 
1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 

DOMESTIC  HELP 

ALLENS  Old  Reliable  Employmen 
Bureau,  44  West  ijsrd  Street,  phon. 
Harlem  1094  J.  Supplies  families,  schools 
hospitals,  hotels,  apartment  houses,  clubs 
factories.  Investigated  references.  W 
make  a  specialty  of  laundresses,  cleaner 
by  day,  whole  or  part  time — city  am 
country. 


TT7HEN  you  purchase  goods   ad- 
''     vertised    in    The    Survey,    or 
answer     a     Survey     advertisement, 
please    mention    The   Survey. 
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SITUATIONS    WANTED 


EXECUTIVE:  Proficient  and  widely 
experienced  in  hospital,  convalescent 
and  recreational  work,  congenially 
employed  and  successful  in  present 
position,  desires  to  enter  new  fields.  A 
man  of  thirty-eight  years,  who  instills 
smooth  running  order  and  harmony 
and  whose  heart  is  in  his  work.  Pleas- 
ant personality.  Knowledge  of  medicine, 
physical  training,  child  training,  organ- 
izing and  publicity  work.  Highly 
recommended.  4581  SURVEY. 


CASE  WORKER  (Jewish)  with  seven 
rears'  training  and  experience  in  Family 
Dase  Work  and  Community  Work,  desires 
losition  with  an  Industrial  Concern  or  as 
2ase  Work  Supervisor  by  October  first. 
4562  SURVEY. 

REGISTERED  NURSE  with  social  ser- 
vice training,  experienced  organizer  in  public 
lealth,  hospital  social  service  and  tubercu- 
losis work,  desires  permanent  position. 
4548  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN,  now  Social  Director  of 
large  Association,  wishes  connection  with 
•ocial,  recreational  or  industrial  organiza- 
tion. Wide  experience.  4568  SURVEY. 

SUPERVISOR  for  Day  Nursery.  Five 
years'  experience.  Ready  September  first. 
Desire  location  in  or  near  New  York.  4583 
SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN  graduate  work  in 
psychology  and  Vocational  Guidance,  ex- 
>erience  in  teaching,  statistical  research, 
ests,  counseling,  desires  change.  Refer- 
ences. 4582  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  college  and 
normal  training,  an  experienced  teacher, 
desires  a  position  as  a  child  welfare 
worker  or  would  consider  work  with 
delinquent  girls.  4580  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position  as  chaperone  or 
housemother  in  Sorority  house,  dormitory 
ir  club.  Experienced.  Two  years  matron, 
ive  years  Dean  of  Women  in  a  college. 
References.  State  salary.  4588  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  educated,  experienced,  lady 
;ardener,  also  competent  in  stenography, 
rookkeeping,  German,  English,  French,  in 
vork  with  children  and  social  work,  wants 
>ositiori.  Miss  A.  Solmitz,  1611  Twelfth 
it.,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

RESIDENT  POSITION  wanted  with 
ewish  Institution  by  couple  having  two 
iildren.  Woman,  thirty-two  years  of 
ige,  is  trained  nurse  and  social  worker, 
vlan  connected  twelve  years  with  the 
Joard  of  Education.  4579  SURVEY. 

COLLEGE  WOMAN  and  normal  grad- 
late,  desires  a  position  where  knowledge 
if  and  interest  in  social  subjects  will  be 
•aluable.  Available  in  September.  4578 

SURVEY. 

THOROUGHLY  trained  social  worker, 
'ears'  experience  in  child  welfare,  settle- 
nent  head,  case  supervisor,  red  cross  erec- 
itive,  presently  connected,  desires  change, 
iigher  credentials.  4559  SURVEY. 


HOTELS  AND  RESORTS 

MASSACHUSETTS 

TASHMOO    INN 

Island  of  Martha's  Vineyard 
Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

Surrounded  by  green  lawns  and  gardens,  over- 
looking Vineyard  Sound.  Accommodates  100. 
Bathing,  Boating,  Riding,  Golf,  Tennis,  Fishing. 
Season,  June  to  October. 

Folder  and  Rates  on   Request 

NEW    YORK 

TTo  Rent,  Adirondack  Mts.,  Lake  George. 
1  Well  furnished  cottages  with  all  modern 
improvements.  Electric  lights,  etc.  A.  B. 
LBOTAUD,  137  Glen  Street,  Glens  Falls, 
N1.  Y. 


FOR  THE  HOME 

Tea  Room  Management 

In    our    new    home-study    course,    "COOKING 
FOR  PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economic!,  849  E.  58th  St., 
Chicago 

MISCELLANEOUS 


STATISTICAL  SERVICE 

" 

Have  you  valuable  records  to  analyze? 
Are  you  making  a  social  survey? 
Are  you  conducting  an  investigation? 

We  tabulate  your  material  and  pre- 
pare  it  In  approved  statistical  form 
for  your  analysis  and  study. 

Work  for  organizations  our  spe- 
ciality. 

STATISTICAL    SERVICE 

31   EAST  27  STREET 
Madison  Square  1989; 


^uniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiuiiiiiiuuuiiuiiiiiiiiiiniuiiiuuniuiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiijuiiuiig 


MSS.    WANTED 


EARN  $zj  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
wanted  for  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
write  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


"Home-Making  as  a  Profession"         CURRENT  PAMPHLETS 

I«  *  100-pp.  ill.  handbook— It's  FREE.    Home  study 
Domestic  Selene*  courses,  mting  tor  many  well-paid 
positions  or  for  home-making  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicago 


Wc     asslst    m     Preparing 
special     articles,     papers, 

speeches,     debates.       Expert,     scholarly     service. 

AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH   BUREAU,   500  Fifth  Avenue. 

New  York. 


BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

Proceedings  National  Conference  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections,  330  vols,  1882,  1884, 
1887  to  1914  consecutive  with  Index  and 
Guides.  4587  SURVEY. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA    FOR   SALE 

Circumstances  force  me  to  sell  at  great 
reduction  new  unused  set  of  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana.  Retail  price  $210.00. 
Make  me  quick  cash  offer.  4469  SURVEY. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


CONFERENCE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS  FROM 
THE  CHRISTIAN  POINT  or  VIEW:  Chautauqua, 
New  York,  August  20-25.  Under  auspices  of 
Commission  on  International  Justice  and 
Goodwill  of  the  Federal  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,-  937  Wood- 
ward Building,  Washington. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT 
OF  COLORED  PEOPLE:  Annual  Meeting.  Kansas 
City,  August  29-September  5.  Secretary  C. 
S.  Matthews,  69  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYES: 
Seventh  Annual  Convention.  Albany  Hotel, 
Denver,  September  3-8.  Secretary,  James  P. 
McKcon,  1423  New  York  Ave.,  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington. 

INSTITUTE  FOR  NURSES:  Chicago,  September 
3-14.  Director,  Miss  May  Kennedy,  6400 
Irving  Park  Boulevard,  Chicago. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  CATHOLIC  CHARITIES: 
Philadelphia,  September  9-14.  Secretary,  John 
O'Grady,  700  Eleventh  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing- 
ton. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION:  Annual  Meet- 
ing. Boston,  September  13-19.  September, 
E.  R.  Cass,  135  East  15  St.,  New  York. 

MINNESOTA  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL 
WORK:  Duluth,  September  23-24.  Secretary, 
Dr.  F.  Stuart  Chapin,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 


Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  for  four  inser- 
tions;   copy   to    remain    unchanged. 

THE  HISTORICAL  RHINE  POLICY  OF  THE 
FRENCH.  By  Herman  Oncken.  With  an 
introduction  by  Ferdinand  Schevill.  B. 
W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York.  Price 
50  cents. 

TEN-CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  44 
pp.  (10  cents).  How  John  and  Mary 
Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  weekly 
budget  plan  (10  cents).  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Home 
Economics,  849  East  58th  St.,  Chicago. 

CREDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  information 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WELFARE  FEDERATIONS,  by  Edward  T. 
Devine,  contributing  editor  of  The 
Survey.  A  reprint  of  four  articles  from 
The  Survey.  How  Not  To  Do  It:  Phila- 
delphia— The  Mid-West  Spirit:  Louis- 
ville—Where It  Works:  Cleveland  and 
Detroit— The  National  Agencies:  Gene- 
ral Considerations.  Price  50  cents;  3 
copies  $i ;  25  copies,  $6,  postpaid.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

FINANCIAL  FEDERATIONS,  by  William  J. 
Norton,  director  of  the  Detroit  Commu- 
nity Union.  A  reprint  in  handy  pamphlet 
form  of  a  series  of  articles  published  in 
recent  Midmonthly  issues  of  The  Survey. 
Price  25  cents  ;  6  copies  $i ;  25  copies  $3  ; 
postpaid.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line,  for  four  insertions;  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURS- 
ING shows  the  part  which  trained  nurses 
are  taking  in  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19 
W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE;  quarterly;  $2.00  a 
year;  published  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    //  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 


Cruising  'Round  the  World 

Make  the  Dream  Come  True 


OING  Around  the  World  is  more  or  less  of  a  dream  to 
most  people.  Everybody  has  it.  Everybody  expects  it 
to  come  true  some  day.  But  the  idea  is  so  full  of  the 
unknown,  so  imaginary,  so  adventurous,  so  wonder-,' 

ful,  that  to  most  people  it  remains  a  dream. 

Make  the  dream  come  true. 

Under  the  experienced  management  of  the  American' 
Express  Travel  Department  a  cruise  around  the  world 
is  a  very  practical  possibility — easily  arranged,  easily 
financed.  It  is  the  most  real,  the  most  stimulating,  the 
most  luxurious  experience  of  a  lifetime. 

It  is  so  easy  to  make  the  dream  come  true. 

Consider  the  coining  Cruise  of  the  Cunarder  FRANCONIA7*  Built 
especially  for  long  distance  cruising,  and  just  launched,  the 
FRANCONIA  is  the  last  word  in  modern  ship  construction.  Safe 
and  speedy — a  floating  palace  of  luxurious  recreation — a  fine  and 
comfortable  club  with  every  convenience  and  refinement  sug-1 
gested  by  80  years  of  Cunard  experience — and  with  perfect  man^ 
agement  and  ship  discipline  at  sea. 

Under  charter  of  the  American  Express  Travel  Department,  thel 
FRANCONIA  sails  from  New  York  November  15th— returning' 
March  27th.  30,000  wonder  miles  leisurely  covered  in  133  never-) 
to-be-forgotten  days.  Carefully  planned  shore  excursions  from  all 
ports  of  call  included  in  initial  cost.  Special  inland  trips  optional.' 
Itinerary  includes — Havana,  Panama  Canal,  San  Francisco, 
Hilo,  Honolulu,  Japan  (13  days  —  Yokohama,  Kamakura, 
Tokyo,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Nikfco,  Inland  Sea,  Miyajima),  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Manila,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon,  Calcutta, 
Colombo,  Bombay,  Port  Tetvfik,  Cairo,  Naples,  Monaco,} 
Gibraltat — and  home. 

The  Franconia  Party  will  be  limited.  Reservations  should  be 
made  now.  Interest  in  World  Cruising  has  been  so  stimulated  by 
the  success  of  last  year's  American  Express'  World  Cruise  that  an 
early  closing  of  bookings  is  indicated. 

Make  the  Dream  come  true.  Write  for  full  details — deck  plans 
and  illustrated  book  of  the  Cruise.  Experienced  travel  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  Express  will  give  you  every  assistance  in 
perfecting  your  plans.  For  information  address 

American  Express  Travel  Dept. 

c/o  The  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 
Wherever  you  go  always  carry  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques. 
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FTEEN     years     ago     James 
rvey     Robinson's     course     on 
intellectual  history  of  West- 
Europe — a   subject   which   it 
not    occurred    to    any    other 
essor  of  history  to  incorpor- 
in  an  orthodox  curriculum — 
drawing    eager    minds    and 
yoking    fascinated     discussion 
very  corner  of  the  Columbia 
pus.     He   was   famous   there 
for   his   Introduction   to   the 
itory  of  Western  Europe,   or 
dings    in    European    History, 
much   as   for   the   dry   humor 
ironical   clarity   with    which 
lemolished  certain  highly   re- 
:table    obsessions   and  pointed 
way  to   a   fresh   view  of  the 
lectual  life.     In  1919  he  was 
of  the   group   which   set   up 
4ew   York   the    New    School 
Social  Research.     The  Mind 
:he   Making  carried   his  mes- 
to  a  vastly  wider  audience: 
will   pardon   us   for    recalling 
H.  G.  Wells  found  him  the 
t  stimulating  mind  in  Amer- 
Survey    readers     have     al- 
ly  expressed    their    judgment 
this    book   by    making    it    the 
-seller    in    our   book   service. 

iVARD       FITZPATRICK, 

secretary     of     the     Wiscon- 

State     Board     of     Education 

director    of   numerous    edu- 

>nal    investigations    in    Wis- 

in — including    the    survey    of 

inuation    schools    in     1921  — 

the  foundation  for  his  pres- 

work   by   several   years'   ex- 

:nce   as   a   public   school   and 

school     teacher     in     New 

c.     For  the  last  ten  years  or 

:  he  has  been  active  in  pro- 
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moling  Wisconsin's  educational 
reforms:  he  drafted  the  first 
minimum  wage  law  for  teachers 
in  that  state  in  1913;  sponsored 
the  law  establishing  a  training 
school  for  public  service  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
Wisconsin  educational  bonus 
law,  and  the  half-time  school 
law  for  children  in  industry. 

CLARKE  F.  ANSLEY,  whose 
stimulating  article  on  rural 
schools  probes  one  of  the  fore- 
most problems  of  American 
education,  has  edited  a  paper  for 
farmer  cooperators,  The  New 
State,  and  has  been  department 
head  and  dean  in  the  S'tate  Uni- 
versity of  Iowa  and  a  director 
of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research.  "My  farming  experi- 
ences," he  writes,  "range  from 
hired  man  through  the  list,  in- 
cluding five  years  as  first  presi- 
dent of  a  settlers'  association." 

NORMAN  H.  MATSON  is 
an  editor  of  the  Foreign  Press 
Service  and  has  been  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Europe. 

"I  KNOW  the  California  Ind- 
ian problem  from  six  years' 
close  touch  with  our  natives," 
writes  Sadye  M.  Hageman, 
whose  article  on  the  first  Indian 
public  school  in  Califomia — 
which  she  taught  for  two  years 
— adds  another  sidelight  to  the 
first-hand  interpretation  of  the 
Indian  question  which  The  S'ur- 
vey  has  been  building  up  by  fre- 
quent articles  from  contributors 
who  have  lived  and  worked  with 
one  or  another  of  the  American 
Indian  tribes. 
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THE  HUMANIZING  OF  KNOWLEDGE 

L  Magic  Carpets  or  Scientific  Facts  ? 

By  JAMES  HARVEY  ROBINSON 


NY  most  famil- 
iar object  will 
suddenly  turn 
strange  when 
we  look  it 
straight  in  the 

we     repeat    some 


The  first  of  a  series  of  three  articles 
for  Survey  Graphic  in  which  the  author 
of  The  Mind  in  the  Making  leads  his 
readers  still  further  into  "the  high 
adventure  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge." 


:e.     As 

nmon  word,  or  regard  keenly  the  features  of  an 
•nate  friend  they  are  no  longer  what  we  took 
n  to  be.  Were  it  not  for  our  almost  unlimited 
icity  for  taking  things  for  granted  we  should 
ize  that  we  are  encompassed  with  countless  mys- 
es,  which  might  oppress  our  hearts  beyond  en- 
ance  did  not  custom  and  incuriosi.ty  veil  the 
ths  of  our  careless  ignorance, 
"hat  I  am  "I"  to  myself  and  "you"  to  all  my 
iers,  who  are  each  of  them  "I"  to  himself,  is  on 
temptation  a  perturbing  circumstance.  That  the 
ted  characters  on  this  page  should  stir  ideas  in 
is  no  easy  matter  to  explain,  and  no  one  has  yet 
n  able  to  tell  us  why  we  and  the  earth  so  inerrantly 
act  one  another.  Yet  these  can  hardly  be  called 
teries  to  most  of  us;  so  inured  are  we  to  person- 
f,  writing  and  weight  that  they  are  scarcely  ob- 
red  commonplaces. 

^hose  to  whom  a  commonplace  appears  to  be 
•aordinary  are  very  rare,  but  they  are  very 
:ious,  since  they,  and  they  alone,  have  built  up 
minds.  It  is  they  who  through  hundreds  of 
asands  of  years  have  gradually  enriched  human 
ught  and  widened  the  gap  that  separates  man 
his  animal  relations.  Without  them  the  mind 
ve  know  it  would  never  have  come  into  existence, 
are  the  creators  of  human  intelligence.  The 


mass  of  mankind  must  per- 
force wait  for  some  specially 
wide-eyed  individual  to  point 
out  to  them  what  they  have 
hitherto  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  routine  or  failed  altogether 
to  notice. 

These  mind-makers  are  the  questioners  and  seers. 
We  classify  them  roughly  as  poets,  religious  leaders, 
moralists,  story-tellers,  philosophers,  theologians, 
artists,  scientists,  inventors.  They  all  are  discover- 
ers and  pointers-out.  What  eludes  the  attention  of 
others  catches  theirs. 

They  form  the  noble  band  of  wonderers.  Com- 
monly unnoticed  things  excite  a  strange  and  com- 
pelling curiosity  in  them,  and  each  new  question  sets 
them  on  a  fresh  quest.  They  see  where  others  are 
blind,  they  hear  where  others  are  deaf.  They  point 
out  profundities,  complexities,  simplicities,  involu- 
tions, analogies,  differences  and  dependencies 
where  everything  had  seemed  as  plain  as  a  pike 
staff. 

In  short,  poets,  philosophers,  religious  geniuses, 
artists  and  scientists  are  all  rare  variants  of  the 
human  species,  who  emerge  here  and  there  through 
the  ages.  Sometimes  they  make  a  wide  appeal  to 
their  fellow  men;  often  they  stir  their  resentment  or 
horror;  most  frequently  they  suffer  neglect  and 
contempt.  A  discovery  to  which  no  one  listens  is 
obviously  of  little  or  no  importance.  It  is  a  mere 
private  gratification  which  concerns  only  the  dis- 
coverer himself.  So  the  great  question  arises  as  to 
what  determines  the  success  of  a  new  idea;  what 
establishes  its  currency  and  gives  it  a  social  signifi- 
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cance  by  securing  its  victory  over  ignorance  and  in- 
difference or  over  older  rival  and  conflicting  beliefs? 

To  be  received  by  the  multitude  of  nondiscoverers 
an  idea  must  obviously  be  acceptable  to  them  in 
some  way  or  other.  And  what  are  the  kinds  of  ac- 
ceptability which  promote  the  wide  dissemination 
and  the  firm  and  prolonged  tenure  of  beliefs?  This 
is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  of  all  questions  in- 
volved in  human  progress  and  at  the  same  time  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  answer.  Indeed  I  scarcely 
think  that  anyone  is  in  a  position  as  yet  to 
answer  it. 

For  one  thing,  our  acceptance  or  rejection  of  an 
idea  or  new  bit  of  knowledge  depends  on  uncon- 
scious and  subterranean  situations  which  are  still 
very  ill-understood.  These  are  not  amenable  to 
logic  as  commonly  understood,  but  have  a  myste- 
rious, pigheaded  logic  of  their  own. 

There  is  also  a  heavily  personal  element  in  belief. 
"Truth,"  as  Lowell  ingeniously  puts  it,  "is  said 
to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  for  the  very  reason, 
perhaps,  that  whoever  looks  down  in  search  of  her 
sees  only  his  own  image  at  the  bottom,  and  is  per- 
suaded not  only  that  he  has  seen  the  goddess,  but 
that  she  is  far  better-looking  than  he  had  ima- 
gined." 

Lecky,  in  his  justly  famous  History  of  Rational- 
ism, written  toward  sixty  years  ago,  was  in  no  posi- 
tion to  reckon  with  even  such  knowledge  as  we  now 
have  of  the  so-called  Unconscious.  But  he  reached 
the  true  conclusion  that  in  the  general  alteration  of 
opinions,  "definite  arguments  are  the  symptoms 
and  pretexts,  but  seldom  the  causes  of  the  change," 
and  that  "reasoning  which  in  one  age  would  make 
no  impression  whatever,  in  the  next  age  is  received 
with  enthusiastic  applause.'" 

Without  going  more  deeply  into  this  matter  I 
think  that  we  may  safely  assume  that,  in  order  to 
gain  currency,  a  new  idea  must  seem  "good,"  "  and 
mayhap  noble,  beautiful  and  useful,  and  that  it 
must  fit  in  pretty  well  with  existing  notions;  or  at 
least  must  not  threaten  violently  to  dislocate  the 
accepted  scheme  of  things.  If  it  is  ugly,  wicked, 
discouraging,  humiliating  or  seriously  disturbing 
to  the  received  plan  of  life  it  is  likely  to  be  shown 
the  door.  Ideas  like  kisses  go  by  favor. 

The  truth  of  a  new  idea  proposed  for  acceptance 
plays  an  altogether  secondary  role.  We  rank  the 
Good,  True  and  Beautiful  together,  but  it  is  shock- 
ing to  observe  how  little  does  the  success  of  a  new 
observation  depend  upon  its  scientific  or  historical 
credentials.  In  almost  all  we  hear,  read,  say  and 
come  to  believe,  truth,  in  the  scientific  sense  of  the 

1  The  reader  interested  in  this  highly  important  matter  is  referred  to 
The  Psychology  of  Conviction,  a  Study  of  Beliefs  and  Attitudes,  by  Joseph 
Jastrow,  1918;  especially  the  first  three  chapters.  The  manner  in  which 
orators,  politicians,  exhorters  and  mob  leaders  instil  at  least  temporary  be- 
liefs, is  taken  up  from  a  modern  standpoint  in  The  Behavior  of  Crowds 
by  Everett  Dean  Martin.  See,  too,  Public  Opinion  by  Walter  Lippmann. 

1  By  "good"  I  mean  merely  satisfactory  in  its  general  setting  or  emotional 
framework.  In  this  sense  the  belief  in  the  anger  of  deceased  ancestors  or 
in  devils  and  witches  and  hell  are  all  good.  And  of  course  the  same  person 
~jy  entertain  notions  utterly  at  war  with  one  another  from  a  logical  stand- 

int.     See    the    vivid    appreciation    of    this    in    Dissociation    of    Ideas    in 


ma; 

poi 


Decadence  and  other  Essays,  by  Remy  de  Gourmont,   1921. 


term,  is  a  matter  of  almost  complete  indifferei 
It  is  irrelevant  and  may  seem  an  impudent  intru 
and  marplot.  We  often  naively  use  the  w 
"feel"  for  "believe."  And  even  the  word  "belie 
has  little  to  do  with  evidence  or  proof  but  mean; 
cling  to  something  dear  and  precious,  and  gooc 
our  sight — to  accept  what  we  like  to  accept.  1 
the  wonder  grows  that  there  ever  appeared  in  i 
world  of  ours  a  group  of  men  so  eccentric  as 
regard  truth  as  the  paramount  issue. 

If  we  make  an  exception  of  certain  homely  n 
ters  of  fact  which  have  underlain  the  developm 
and  practice  of  the  industrial  arts,  mankind  has  u 
very  recently  been  nurtured  in  the  main  on  bel 
that  were  not  submitted  to  any  rigorous  test 
scientific  or  historical  criticism,  and  which  for 
most  part  would  not  have  been  able  to  withst 
careful  scrutiny.  But  it  would  be  a  grave  mist 
to  assume  that  what  from  a  modern  scientific  sta 
point  are  myths,  poetic  fancies  and  gross  mis 
prehensions  have  not  played  an  all-essential  \ 
in  the  building  up  of  the  human  mind.3 

Man's  belief  had  inevitably  in  the  first  insta 
to  be  what  suited  him  and  what  he  naturally 
easily  grasped  and  clung  to.      For  it  is  not  the  ] 
cise  truth  of  an  idea,  as  we  have  seen,  that  le 
to  its  wide  acceptance,  but  its  appeal — its  cong 
ality  to  a  being  with  the  nature  and  setting  of  n 
There  had  to  be  a  vast  widening  of  the  primi 
imagination     and     vocabulary,     and     innumen 
guesses  about  real  and  imaginary  things,  befor 
phenomenon   so   strange   as   modern   science   cc 
emerge.     Logical    definition    and    speculation 
operate  quite  as  well — indeed  better,  on  unreal 
suppositions  than  on  experimentally  verifiable  o 

Among  the  wonderers  and  pointers-out  the  p 
who  "fancy  light  from  Fancy  caught,"  wh 
"thought  leapt  out  to  wed  with  thought,"  has 
ways  been  surest  of  a  large  audience.  For  soi 
heroic  tales  and  rhapsodies  can  be  attuned  to 
heart's  desire — they  are  magic  carpets  on  wl 
we  can  voyage  whither  we  will.  Their  truth  is 
deepest  truth — that  of  vague  human  longings. 

When  we  are  told  that  Kubla  Khan  a  sta 
pleasure  dome  decreed,  "where  Alph  the  sac 
river  ran,  through  caverns  measureless  to  ji 
down  to  a  sunless  sea,"  we  do  not  feel  obligee 
consult  a  list  of  Tartar  rulers,  or  locate  the  sou 
of  the  river  Alph,  or  consider  the  geological  for 
tion  of  limestone  caverns.  Few  will  be  distur 
by  the  question  of  what  particular  species  of  wi 
louse  secreted  the  honey  dew,  or  the  number 
bacteria  occurring  per  cubic  centimeter  in  fresh  i 
of  Paradise. 

The  truth  of  human  fears,  disappointments 

'  Charles  S.  Pierce,  an  austere  logician,  says:  "Logically  in  ngt 
practical  matters  is  the  most  useful  quality  an  animal  can  possess 
might,  therefore,  result  from  the  action  of  natural  selection:  but  out! 
these  it  is  probably  of  more  advantage  to  the  animal  to  have  his 
filled  with  pleasing  and  encouraging  visions,  independently  of  their 
and,  thus,  upon  unpractical  subjects,  natural  selection  might  occas 
fallacious  tendency  of  thought."  As  Professor  Jastrow,  who  quote 
(Op.  tit.  39).  adds,  "Natural  selection  certainly  has  not  interfered  wi 
persistence  of  untrue  and  illogical  beliefs.'" 
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pirations  is  indeed  the  supreme  truth,  being  made 

we  are,  and  is  likely  to  remain  so.     All  other 

uth,  no  matter  how  true,  is  in  comparison  dust 

id  chaff,  except  for  the  few  who  owing  to  their 


ghly  exceptional  temperament  crave  proofs   and     wise  pass  unnoticed. 


theologians  and  artists,  belongs  to  the  small  and 
precious  group  of  persistent  wonderers.  He  is  a 
questioner,  a  discoverer,  a  pointer-out.  He,  like 
them,  gives  meaning  to  things  that  would  other- 


ecision,  at  least  in  some  narrow  segment  of  life's 
•cle. 

i  Religion  shares  with  poetry  and  romance  the  ap- 
al  to  man's  natural  and  deep  longings  and  spon- 
;ieous  inclinations.  Indeed,  among  tBe"  many  defi- 
ions  of  religion  none  is  better  perhaps  than  that 
Santayana,  to  whom  it  seems  to  be  poetry  some- 
ics  mistaking  itself  for  science.  Religion  has 
cerned  iself,  at  least  during  historic  times,  with 
)se  terrors,  awes,  obligations  and  aspirations 
ich  rest  on  a  belief  in  supernatural  beings,  good 
d  bad.  It  has  to  do  with  our  vivid  fears  in  a 
rid  of  sad  mischance;  with  the  hopes,  restraints 
i  sacred  duties  which  promise  in  some  way  to 
set  life's  incalculable  tragedies. 


But  there  is  something  inhuman  in  his  methods 
and  aims.  He  craves  a  meticulous  precision  of 
observation,  measurement  and  statement  quite  alien 
to  the  other  teachers  of  men.  He  exhibits  an  al- 
most shocking  insensibility  to  the  cherished  motives 
of  belief.  He  does  not  ask  whether  what  he  looks 
for  is  right  or  wrong,  beautiful  or  ugly,  useful  or 
futile,  comforting  or  distressing.  He  only  asks 
whether  what  he  finds  is  an  instance  of  something 
really  happening.  He  persistently  carries  his 
analysis  as  far  as  he  can  and  tries  scrupulously  to 
set  down  just  what  he  has  seen  and  the  inferences 
he  may  make  or  suspect. 

Moreover  he  interests  himself  in  what  appear  to 
the  overwhelming  mass  of  mankind  to  be  stupid 


The  poetic  elements  in  religion  are  supplemented     trifles   which  promise   neither  pleasure  nor  profit. 


more  or  less  definitely  formulated  beliefs  about 
n's  origin  and  nature  and  the  workings  of  the 
tigs  about  him.     These  convictions  are  commonly 
ancient  and  untraceable  genesis,   although  they 
y  finally  be  very  logically  and  precisely  stated  by 
Thomas  Aquinas  or  a   Calvin  and  form  a  part 
a  closely  woven  philosophical  system. 
Dne  may  not,  however,  take  the  same  liberties 
h  religious  beliefs  that  he  may  with  the  fancies 
the  poet.     The  adherents  of  a  particular  religi- 
creed  are  not  free  to  pick  and  choose,  and  to 
;ct     what     comes     to 
m    improbable.     The 
uth"    once    delivered 
ids,    for    it    depends 
jely  on  the   form  of 
original  delivery.     It 
he  word  of  the  Most 
or  of  some  proph- 
nspired  by  him.     At 
;t  this  has  seemed  in- 
able  to  a  great  ma- 
ty of  Christians  and 
r    leaders    since    the 
ndinor  of  their  faith. 


"Even  the  more  magnificent  scientific  discover- 
ies, especially  those  of  recent  years,  have  not 
penetrated  into  our  general  education,  and  are 
entirely  disregarded  in  most  discussions  of  social 
problems.  And  yet  an  imposing  accumulation 
of  critical  information  of  wide  bearing  is  at  our 
disposal  which  might  become  an  active  factor  in 
the  readjustment  of  the  troubled  relations  of 
man  were  it  possible  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
to  its  general  dissemination  and  acceptance." 


What  difference  can  it  possibly  make  whether  a 
caterpillar  has  four  muscles  or  four  thousand,  as 
described  by  the  indefatigable  Lyonnet;  whether 
the  light  from  metallic  arcs  may  contain  wave 
lengths  as  short  as  a  six  hundred  thousandth  of  a 
millimeter;  whether  the  solutions  of  the  violet  salt 
of  chromium  sulphate  are  stable  at  room  tempera- 
ture; whether  there  are  a  thousand  or  eighty  thous- 
and species  of  beetles.  And  in  other  fields,  what 
does  it  profit  a  man  to  be  able  to  point  out  the  in- 
terpolations in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  or  discover 

the  origin  of  the  Edict  of 
Milan  or  describe  the 
marriage  customs  of  the 
small  and  obscure  tribe 
of  the  Todas. 

And  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  these  and 
similar  questions  and 
their  answers  constitute 
the  great  bulk  of  scien- 


ig 

Iteligion         therefore 
|:es  a  double  appeal, 

of   poetry   and   of 

jnely    certified     truth 

lit  all  the  great  concerns  of  life.  It  meets  ques- 
Is  about  our  origin,  duty  and  possible  fates,  with- 
jany  call  for  painful  critical  thinking,  suspension 
judgment  and  dubious,  ever-to-be-revised, 
[Ties  and  hypotheses. 


iESE  preliminary  reflections  have  been  neces- 
jary  in  order   to  introduce  the  scientist  to  us. 
limself  is  quite  as  prone  as  others  to  take  him- 
ifor  granted  and  not  realize  what  an  altogether 
Jnishing  and  even  grotesque  mystery  he  and  his 
*>gs  constitute.     He,  like  the  poets,  philosophers, 


tific  knowledge  that  has 
been  accumulated  during 
the  past  three  centuries. 
This  is  stowed  away  in 
monographic  contribu- 
tions, proceedings  and 
transactions  under  innu- 
merable rubrics  which  no 

single  man  of  science,  no  matter  how  broad  his  in- 
terests or  how  comprehensive  his  knowledge,  could 
possibly  recall. 

This  esoteric  treasury  of  knowledge,  the  very 
existence  of  which  is  unknown,  or  indifferent,  even 
to  the  so-called  educated  classes,  is  like  a  vast 
safety  deposit  vault  with  its  many  boxes  large  and 
small.  The  keys  are  in  many  hands,  and  few  there 
be  that  can  open  more  than  two  or  three  of  the 
boxes. 

Nevertheless  the  scientific  investigator  and  the 
scholar  has  his  own  peculiar  rewards.  He  finds  a 
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few  like-minded  persons  to  cooperate  with  him. 
Scientific  research  is  not  simply  a  solitary  indulgence 
of  infrequent  and  eccentric  individuals.  Little  drops 
of  knowledge  coalesce  into  bigger  drops,  and  odds 
and  ends  of  detailed  information  gradually  get 
shifted  into  patterns  of  great  interest  and  beauty. 
For  the  world  proves  to  be  indefinitely  investigate. 
Then  there  is  a  flavor  of  high  adventure  in  the 


ly  a  careful   and  neutral   spectator  who   must  i 
allow  himself  to  become  so  warmly  implicated  in 
discoveries  as  to  sacrifice   a  whit  of  his  eager 
difference. 

Of  course  this  proud  isolation  was  subject 
many  compromises,  conscious  and  unconscious.  £ 
from  a  philosophical  standpoint  the  onlooker,  as  '. 
often  been  pointed  out,  is  always  one  of  the 


pursuit  of  knowledge.     The  investigator  is  to  him-     sential    elements   in   the   observing   and    recordi 

self  the  hero  in  a  romance;    he  is  keener  than  the 

sleuth  of  the  detective  tale  and  knows  it.     He  has 

his  territorial  disputes,  his  ententes   and  his  wars 

with  his  fellow  scientists. 

It  is   apparent  however  that  the   sustained  and 

arduous  scientific  research  which  has  gradually  built 

up  our  fund  of  knowledge  is  a  pursuit  for  the  few. 

It  is  far  from  a  seductive  occupation  for  even  crea- 
tive minds  of  the  poetic  and  religious  type.  It  often 

requires  years  to  ascertain  facts  and  record  observa- 
tions that  will  in  the  end  fill  a  small,  abstruse  and 

technical  pamphlet. 

Research  is  mainly  looking  for  things  that  are 

not  there   and  attempting  processes   that  will  not 

occur.  The  layman  has  little  notion  of  this.  Ex- 
perimental science  is  tireless  fumbling  and  groping, 

or  the  laborious  discrimination  and  comparison  of 

detail.    It  is  subject  to  innumerable  disappointments 

in  following  trails  that  lead  out  into  a  boundless 

desert  or  up  against  barriers  that  it  seems  hopeless 

to  try  to  scale.  For  the  scientist  does  not  make  his 
own  landscape,  as  do  the  poets  and  even  many 

philosophers,  nor  can  he  fly  hither  and  thither  at 

will,  but  he  subjects  himself  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
natural  phenomena  or  processes  that  he  is  observ- 
ing. As  Bacon  says,  he  works  "according  to  his 
stuff  and  is  limited  thereby." 

The  success  of  modern  scientific  emulation  has 
lain  very  largely  in  its  stubborn  refusal  to  considel 
natural  phenomena  in  terms 
of  human  impulse  and  man- 
kind's native  interests.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages  the 
world  was  thought  to  be 
made  for  man.  It  was  the 
vestibule  to  an  eternal  exist- 
ence that  awaited  every  hu- 
man soul  beyond  the  grave. 
As  his  transient  sojourning 
place  and  scene  of  trial,  it 
had  a  moral  and  edifying 
quality  which  underlay 


great  part  of  the  speculation  about  natural  things. 
Around  about  the  earth  were  the  heavens,  the  ever- 
perfect  and  incorruptible  dwelling  place  of  God  and 
the  angels  and  of  the  blessed  who  were  found 
worthy  to  see  His  face. 

Those  who  began  the  reconstruction  and  further 
amplifying  of  knowledge,  from  the  early  seven- 
teenth century  onward,  were  on  their  guard  against 
these  older  genial  man-centered  and  earth-centered 
conceptions  of  Nature.  The  preferences  of  the 
•observer  were  to  be  ruled  out.  He  was  to  be  mere- 


The  ideal  was,  however,  and  still  is,  to  dehuman 
scientific  investigation  so  far  as  may  be.  And  I 
method  has  approved  itself  by  its  exceeding  fr 
fulness. 

THE  question  here  arises,  how  did  this  scien 
ambition  ever  come  to  be  a  mader  of  pu 
concern?  How  did  this  professedly  "idle  curiosil 
as  Veblen  ironically  calls  it,  confined  as  it  is  to  r 
and  eccentric  intellects  and  affecting  a  superb  in 
ference  to  human  interests,  ever  come  to  influe 
the  beliefs  and  daily  lives  of  great  masses  of  rr 
kind? 

The  indubitable  and  ever-growing  social  sig 
cance  of  modern  experimental  science  is  the  re 
chiefly  of  three  historical  tendencies : 

i.   In  the  first  place,  the  minute  and  scrupul 
observations   and   calculations   and  the   careful 
ferences    of   the   natural   scientist   have    in    a 
cases  formed  themselves  into  such  impressive  j 
eralizations   as  to  catch   the   attention   of  layn 
Examples  of  such  large  reconstructions  are  the 
duction    of   the    heavenly   bodies    to    physical 
chemical  processes;    a  growing  substitution  of 
spect  for  so-called  natural  laws,  and  a  corresp( 
ing  decline  of  confidence  in  miracles  and  magic; 
partial  elimination  of  the  diabolical  in  the  tht 
and  practice  of  medicine  and  the  law;    and,  lal 
the   frank  inclusion   of  man   himself   in  the  01 

of  nature.  This  proces 
transforming  a  naturally 
scientific  creature  int( 
scientific  one  has  of  co 
not  gone  very  far,  and 
tendency  has  met 
varied  and  insistent  op] 
tion  with  which  we  an 
familiar. 

2.  In  the  second  place; 
inventor  and  engineer 
in   the  interest   of   prac 
utility   seized  upon 


"Is  it  safe  .  .  .  to  permit  the  great  mass 
of  mankind  and  their  leaders  and  teachers 
to  continue  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  pre- 
suppositions and  prejudices  .  .  .  which 
fail  to  correspond  with  real  things  and 
actual  operations  as  they  are  coming  to 
be  understood?" 


ce: 

details  of  scientific  discovery  and,  with  the 
nivance  of  the  business  man,  influenced  by  mo 
of  pecuniary  profit,  succeeded  in  revolution! 
industry  and  inter-communication,  thereby  gr£ 
altering  the  conditions,  possibilities  and  problen 
civilization.  Scientific  research  originally  carrie 
for  its  own  sake  has  thus  produced  indirectly 
most  far-reaching  effects  on  our  daily  life. 

In  the  beginning,  man  was  in  no  position  ft 
mentally  and  permanently  to  modify  his  environ! 
in  his  own  interests.     He  had  to  make  such  tl 
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ic  could  with  the  uncontrolled  order  of  nature. 

day,  through  scientific  knowledge  and  experiment 
is  constantly  engaged  in  remaking  the  world  to 
his  convenience.  He  substitutes  mechanical  de- 
:s  for  the  human  hand;  he  generates  and  dis- 
utes  new  forms  of  power,  and  has  even  learned 

ough  synthetic  chemistry  to  create  an  indefinite 

nber  of  new  substances. 

Achievements   of   this  class   are   the   most   spec- 
ular    outcome     of     applied 
iwledge  and  have  done  more 
n  anything  else  to  secure  the 
ntist     a     specious     popular 

eem.     But  the  problem  is  be- 

ming   acute   whether   that 

eem   is   of   such    a   character  

it    will    permit    the    over- 

elming  process  of  readjustment  to  be  guided  and 
trolled  by  those  best  qualified  by  natural  com- 

ence  and  training  to  prevent  varied  catastrophe. 
A  third  less  theatrical  but  none  the  less  sig- 

cant  effect  of  the  progress  of  natural  science  has 

n  the   influence   which   its   ideals   and  methods, 

successfully  applied  to  the  investigation  of  phy- 
1,  chemical  and  biological  processes,  has  had  on 
conception  of  man  himself,  his  origin,  history, 
its  and  institutions.  Anthropology,  history  in 
its  branches,  philosophy,  psychology,  economics, 
all  other  departments  of  research  bearing  on 

n's  nature  and  conduct  are  undergoing  changes 

a  momentous  nature.     So  revolutionary  are  their 
lications  that  some  recent  writers  go  so  far  as 

maintain  that  a  great  part  of  what  has  passed 
the  social  sciences  is  obsolete   or  obsolescent; 

t  it  will  fade  away  in  the  light  of  new  scientific 
wledge,   even  as  the  scholastic  philosophy  was 

'planted  by  experimental   science. 

Vfan  suddenly  finds  himself  a  bewildered  actor 

a  new  drama  where  he  must  learn  his  part  all 

:r  again  on  pain  of  disastrous  failure  in  his  ap- 

nted  role. 

summarize  the  preceding  reflections:     Mod- 
scientific  research,  in  spite  of  its  professed  aloof- 

3  and  disregard  of  human  feelings  and  motives, 
succeeded  in  unfolding  to  our  gaze  so  new  a 
rid  in  its  origjin,  development,  workings  and 
sibilities  of  control  in  the  interests  of  human  wel- 
that  practically  all  of  the  older  poetic  and 
gious  ideas  have  to  be  fundamentally  revised  or 
.terpreted. 

cientific  knowledge,  ingeniously  applied  and  util- 
1  by  inventors  and  engineers  has,  with  the  assist- 
:  of  business  men  and  financiers,  metamorphosed 
environment  and  our  relations  with  our  fellow 
i. 

.astly,  our  notions  of  our  own  nature  are  being 


"We  are  all  shamefully  unedu- 
cated, whether  we  be  learned  in 
some  particular  field  or  not." 


Now  if  all  this  be  true  we  are  forced  to  ask 
whether  it  is  safe,  since  our  life  has  come  to  be  so 
profoundly  affected  by  and  dependent  on  scientific 
knowledge,  to  permit  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
and  their  leaders  and  teachers  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate on  the  basis  of  presuppositions  and  prejudices 
which  owe  their  respectability  and  currency  to  their 
great  age  and  uncritical  character,  and  which  fail 
to  correspond  with  real  things  and  actual  operations 
as  they  are  coming  to  be  under- 
stood? 

A  great  part  of  our  beliefs 
about  man's  nature  and  the 
rightness  or  wrongness  of  his 
acts,  date  from  a  time  when  far 

less  was  known  of  the  universe 

and  far  different  were  the  con- 
ditions and  problems  of  life  from  those  of  to- 
day. 

Do  we  not  urgently  need  a  new  type  of  wonderer 
and  pointer-out,  whose  curiosity  shall  be  excited  by 
this  strange  and  perturbing  emergency  in  which  we 
find  ourselves,  and  who  shall  set  himself  to  discover 
and  indicate  to  his  busy  and  timid  fellow  creatures 
a  possible  way  out?  Otherwise  how  is  a  race  so 
indifferent  and  even  hostile  to  scientific  and  historical 
knowledge  of  the  preciser  sort — so  susceptible  to  be- 
liefs that  make  other  and  more  potent  appeals  than 
truth — to  be  reconciled  to  stronger  drafts  of  medic- 
inal information  which  their  disease  demands  but 
their  palates  reject? 

It  is  this  paramount  question  that  I  have  in  mind 
in  preparing  this  essay.  I  have  not  the  space,  nor 
indeed  the  capacity,  to  make  its  multiform  and  urg- 
ent necessity  clear  as  I  should  wish.  But  many 
readers,  I  know,  have  already  been  thinking  of  the 
matter  and  will  concede  the  necessity  and  urgency 
without  further  argument.  Others  will  have  'experi- 
enced a  vague  anxiety  and  foreboding  about  the 
present  state  and  prospects  of  scientific  advance ; 
and  what  has  been  said  may  help  to  clear  their 
minds,  even  if  they  do  not  agree  forthwith  that  the 
present  crisis  is  of  the  precise  nature  and  gravity 
that  it  seems  to  me  to  be. 

Much  has  been  written  of  the  conflict  of  science 
and  religion.  But  this  is  to  narrow  down  the  real 
problem,  which  is  nothing  less  than  the  stupendous 
task  of  cultivating  an  appreciation  of  the  nature  and 
significance  of  precise  thought  and  exact  knowledge 
in  a  being  by  nature  and  nurture  so  careless  of  truth 
and  so  given  to  modes  of  thinking  repugnant  to 
scientific  intelligence. 

Even  the  more  magnificent  scientific  discoveries, 
especially  those  of  recent  years,  have  not  penetrated 
into  our  general  education,  and  are  entirely  disre- 
garded in  most  discussions  of  social  problems.  And 


iltered  that  should  we  discreetly  apply  our  in-  yet  an  imposing  accumulation  of  critical  information 

ising  knowledge   of  the  workings  of  the  mind  of  wide  bearing  is  at  our  disposal  which  might  be- 

the  feelings,   a   far  more  successful   technique  come  an  active   factor  in  the  readjustment  of  the 

ht  finally  emerge  for  the  regulation  of  the  emo-  troubled  relations  of  man  were  it  possible  to  over- 

8  than   any  that  has   hitherto  been   suggested,  come  the  obstacles  to  its  general  dissemination  and 

s  is  at  least  an  exhilarating  hope.  acceptance. 


Education's  Desperately  Human  Problen 

The  Story  of  Wisconsin's  Struggle  against  Inertia  and  Machine-Made  Schools 

By  EDWARD  A.  FITZPATRICK 


educational  problem  will  not  be 
solved  by  educators  but  by  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  and  the  candlestick  maker, 
by  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  member 
of  the  woman's  club,  and  the  reformer, 
knowing  definitely  about  the  possibili- 
ties, the  achievements,  and  programs  of  public  edu- 
cation. 

Look  at  the  educational  situation.  Economic  in- 
equalities in  rural  and  urban  areas  are  resulting  in 
denial  of  educational  opportunity  i-n  both  city  and 
country.  Immature,  inadequately  trained  teachers 
are  teaching  our  children  in  elementary  and  high 
schools.  Educational  administrators  are  becoming  so 
absorbed  in  the  educational  machine  that  they  for- 
get education.  Universities  are  becoming  so  large, 
increasing  to  10,000,  20,000,  and  30,000  students, 
that  they  seem  likely  to  forget  what  has  been  called 
"the  desperately  human  problem  of  higher  educa- 
tion." The  cost  of  public  education  in  Wisconsin, 
for  instance,  increased  from  $25,000,000  to  over 
$50,000,000  in  the  period  1915-20,  and  it  is  still 
increasing. 

Community  impulse  and  community  need  are 
hardly  utilized  in  the  school  process.  In  the  re- 
cent sessions  of  legislatures  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  an  utter  dis- 
regard of  educational  need.  Public  interest  in  edu- 
cation is  not  vital  enough  nor  informed  enough  to 
protest  effectively.  We  hurrah  for  education  and 
our  interest  dies  with  the  echo,  and  sometimes  our 
complacency  is  shocked  by  reading  a  sentence  such 
as  this,  by  a  distinguished  college  professor:  "Our 
entire  educational  system,  primary  and  secondary, 
collegiate  and  technical,  is  sick  with  inconsequential 
bookishness  and  school  work  has  become  the  most 
inefficient  of  all  the  organized  efforts  of  man." 

Educational  Drifting  in  Wisconsin 

As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  public  interest  the  edu- 
cational system,  like  Topsy,  "just  growed."  With- 
out fundamental  social  purpose  and  without  social 
impulse,  it  lacked  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
machinery  necessary  to  translate  social  purpose  into 
social  conduct.  So  in  Wisconsin  the  policy  has  been 
one  of  opportunism — drift.  Perhaps  this  is  inevit- 
able where  the  chief  state  educational  officer  and 
the  county  superintendents  are  elected  by  popular 
vote.  Perhaps  our  policy  will  explain  why,  in  the 
ten  points  making  up  the  index  for  the  Ayres  study, 
the  Wisconsin  educational  system  is  classed  twenty- 
second  in  1900  and  twenty-eighth  ini92oamong  the 
states  of  the  union,  and  in  the  army  tests  the  Wis- 


consin's rank  in  intelligence  as  measured  by  t 
median  scores  of  white  recruits,  was  twenty-sixl 
But  the  explanation  would  not  be  adequate  becai 
this  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  Wisconsin. 

The  mere  proposal  in  Wisconsin  three  years  a 
that  an  educational  program  should  be  formulat 
and  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  state  for  t 
purpose  of  discussion  and  creating  public  opini 
was  regarded  by  the  then  state  superintendent 
schools  as  "revolutionary."  And  it  was  revolutic 
ary  in  Wisconsin  to  propose  to  substitute  for  ec 
cational  drift  a  comprehensive  state-wide  educatior 
policy;  for  educational  opportunism  a  couragec 
educational  leadership  prompted  only  by  conside: 
tions  of  public  welfare;  for  educational  chaos 
unity  of  services  among  the  state's  educational  agi 
cies  prompted  by  whole-hearted  cooperation. 

There  has  been  what  looked  like  disagreement 
garding  the  educational  situation,  but  as  a  matter 
fact  we  have  not  achieved  anything  so  positive  a 
so  vital  as  a  disagreement.  Play  the  game  and  y 
are  all  right;  refuse,  and  no  matter  what  you  i 
you  are  taboo.  The  policy  among  the  state  edu 
tional  institutions  has  been  "We  will  do  our  job,  ; 
do  yours."  Each  one  continued  to  do  what  it  v 
doing  even  though  there  was  no  definite  descript 
of  its  job.  The  prevailing  attitude  was  one 
educational  agnosticism. 

As  a  result  of  this  chaos,  purposeless  change  i 
lowed  purposeless  change.  Educational  patchwi 
was  the  outcome.  Then  the  proposal  was  m; 
that  the  way  out  of  our  educational  difficulties  A 
through  a  strong  centralization  of  power;  macl 
ery  was  going  to  solve  the  educational  problem. 

Calm,  Stultifying  Peace 

The  principal  argument  in  Wisconsin  for  the  < 
tralization  program  is  the  achievement  of  edi 
tional  peace;  it  is  not  improved  service  from 
educational  agencies;  it  is  just  peace — calm,  stult 
ing  peace.  It  matters  not  that  there  is  a  pe 
which  is  spiritual  death.  There  is  real  danger 
we  achieve  educational  harmony  at  the  modest  < 
of  educational  vitality. 

This  centralization  program  confines  itself  to 
machinery  of  education  without  attempting  t 
fine  its  social  purpose  or  the  specific  social  obje 
essential  in  our  conditions.  This  centralization  \ 
gram  appeals  readily  to  legislators  and  to  a  surp 
ing  degree  to  schoolmasters. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  evidence  of  this  fai 
machinery  to  solve  the  educational  problem  is  tf 
fact  that  we  look  to  the   federal  government 
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school   support   through   federal   aid.      Apparently 
we  are  failing  to  convince  local  and  state  govern- 
ment adequately  to  support  education.     In  spite  of 
i  the  fact  that  we  can  see  our  children  or  our  neigh- 
bors' children  being  denied  educational  opportunity 
i  or  working  in  poor  school  buildings  under  compar- 
,  atively  untrained   and  changing  personnel,   we   do 
not   frankly   face  the   educational   problem,   on   its 
financial  side.     In  fact,  we  are  taking  steps  the  ulti- 
mate meaning  of  which  is  to  transfer  power  to  deal 
I  with  education  to  the   federal  government.     This 
lis   not   avowed,    and   it   is   vehemently   denied,   but 
jit  has   been   the   history  of  state   and   federal   aid 
(generally. 

i     To  convince  common  councils  or  state  legislatures 
lot  educational  needs  does  look  at  times  like  a  hope- 
^less    process    here    in    Wisconsin     and    elsewhere 
throughout  the  country.     It  is  so  because  our  edu- 
cational statesmanship  has  not  yet  built  up  an  ade- 
quate public  opinion  for  education  that  finds  expres- 
sion in  public  support.     Apparently  it  is  an  easier 
process    to    have    a    far-off    Congress    appropriate 
money  for  education  from  invisible  taxes  than  to 
nduce  citizens  to  produce  it  from  visible  taxes,  and 
is  educate  them  in  the  process.     The  purposes  to  be 
aichieved  through  federal  aid  as  defined  in  proposed 
[federal  laws  are  clearly  within  the  power  of  present 
itate   government    and   the    power   to    appropriate 
noney  for  such  purposes  exists  in  state  government. 
VVhy  has  it  not  been  done? 

Educational  Brahminism 

One  of  the  evils  of  this  attempt  to  centralize 
>ower  in  school  systems  is  that  it  tends  to  make  the 
:hief  educational  officer  a  mere  administrator.  He 
iccomes  a  supervisor  of  buildings;  a  hail-fellow- 
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well-met  about  town;  a  joiner  of  social  organiza- 
tions. There  are  supervisors  engaged  to  supervise 
teachers;  there  are  teachers  engaged  to  teach  the 
children;  and  the  educational  responsibility  is  com- 
pletely shifted  to  these  assistants.  The  concern  of 
the  superintendent  is  with  the  business  men  of  the 
community.  That  means  holding  on  to  the  job. 
These  superintendents  seem  never  to  have  realized 
Ruskin's  words,  "You  will  then  know  how  to  build 
well  enough;  you  will  build  with  stone  well;  but 
with  flesh  better — temples  not  made  with  hands  but 
riveted  of  hearts — and  that  kind  of  marble,  crimson- 
veined,  is  indeed  eternal." 

The  history  of  the  development  of  educational 
boards  has  not  been  written,  but  some  tendencies 
now  clearly  developed  in  the  country  indicate  a 
clear  reason  for  their  present  existence  whatever 
may  have  been  their  origin.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  develop  among  the  schoolmasters  an  educational 
Brahminism  and  the  present  justification  of  boards 
of  education  is  that  they  are  to  protect  us  from  pro- 
fessional inbreeding  and  from  professional  bureau- 
cracy and  autocracy.  The  board  makes  it  possible 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  educational  problem  the 
questions,  prejudices,  misunderstandings,  misinfor- 
mation, and  suggestions  of  the  general  commu- 
nity. 

The  necessity  for  this  contact  with  the  community 
in  Wisconsin  has  led  the  State  Board  of  Education 
to  recommend  that  manufacturers,  farmers  and 
laborers  fitted  .for  this  public  service  should  be  on 
boards  of  education.  This  proposal  was  submitted 
to  a  number  of  educators  around  the  country  and 
it  was,  except  in  a  small  minority  of  cases,  rejected. 
But  if  a  state  board  of  education  is  going  to  be  gen- 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 
ARE  FEW  AND 
FAR  BETWEEN 


;•    .he  map  of  Wisconsin  at  the  left  shottis  the  arrangement  of  high  school  districts  throughout  the  state  (stars  mark  the  school 
itricts  'which  failed  to  return  any  information ) .     //  all  the  high  school  districts  'were  joined  together  -  as  in  the  map  at 

the  right — seven-eighths  of  the  state's  area  would  lie  outside 


erally  representative  of  the  community  it  ought  to 
have  on  it  representatives  of  the  principal  groups 
in  the  community.  Their  presence  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  carry  back  to  their  groups  what  is  happen- 
ing in  the  board  so  that  a  great  deal  of  the  mis- 
understanding and  misapprehension  and  misinforma- 
tion regarding  state  educational  institutions  or 
boards  can  be  avoided  or  any  real  evils  corrected.* 
This  would  also  furnish  a  means  whereby  the  de- 
sires and  aspirations  of  these  large  groups  of  our 
population  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  education 
problems. 

Automatic  Teachers  and  Child  Victims 

Still  another  vital  element  in  a  state  educational 
program  that  is  likely  to  be  overlooked  by  merely 
mechanized  state  administration  is  the  part  that  the 
teacher  may  play  in  stimulating  and  promoting  a 
comprehensive  educational  policy  and  program.  It 
has  been  our  judgment  that  the  active  cooperation 
of  the  class-room  teacher  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  permanent  educational  advance.  The  state  edu- 
cational organization,  city  superintendent,  grade  and 
subject  supervisors,  are  all  overhead  machinery; 


the  place  of  the  intimate  experience  of  the  teachei 
The  danger  from  this  neglect  of  the  teacher  i 
that  the  whole  machinery  of  education  may  be  stanc 
ardized,  mechanized,  and  "perfected"  until  the  tead 
er  is  a  lifeless  automaton  and  the  child  is  a  listenin 
victim  of  pedagogical  and  administrative  processe; 
It  must  be  said  that  appeals  for  suggestions  fo 
improving  the  educational  system  that  have  bee 
made  to  teachers  of  the  state,  especially  teachers  i 
normal  schools  and  university,  have  been  withou 
encouraging  result.  But  the  making  of  suggestion 
must  be  made  a  part  of  the  duty  which  we  expec 
every  teacher  to  perform. 

Continuation  Education 

Another  trouble  with  centralized  and  mechanize 
administration  is  that  it  tends  to  look  at  the  edua 
tional  problem  primarily  in  terms  of  the  school.  I 
at  any  stage  of  the  educational  process  you  wer 
marooned  you  were  forgotten.  If  for  any  reaso 
the  prescribed  steps  in  the  educational  curriculur 
didn't  meet  your  educational  needs,  you  were  pei 
mitted  to  drift  into  society  and  achieve  what  yo 
could.  In  our  case  in  Wisconsin  perhaps  the  mos 


they  are  effective  ultimately  to  the  degree  that  they      striking  evidence  of  this  failure  and  its  remedy  i 


improve  the  quality  and  range  of  the  pupil's  experi- 
ence in  the  class-room,  as  a  basis  for  the  larger  ex- 
perience of  life.  It  is  frequently  assumed  by  highly 
centralized  or  autocratic  educational  administration 
that  the  teacher  has  no  business  with  educational 
policy;  consequently  the  practice  in  too  many  school 
systems  is  entirely  to  ignore  the  teacher.  This  is 
one  of  the  greatest  wastes  in  public  education.  The 
vicarious  experience  of  supervisors  will  never  take 

*  For  example,  labor  in  Wisconsin  has  been  in  tbe  past  active  in  its 
support  of  the  university  but  for  a  number  of  years  now  it  has  been 
antagonistic.  I  look  forward  to  the  presence  on  the  university  board 
of  a  person  in  contact  with  the  labor  of  the  state  (Leola  Hirschman) 
as  the  means  of  promoting  mutual  understanding. 


The  continuation  school  looms  large  in  Wisconsin's  educational 
scheme.  This  is  the  first  unit  of  the  Milwaukee  Continuation  School, 
which  when  completed  will  cost  $3,000,000.  There  are  now  11,316 
employed  boys  and  girls  who  attend  the  school  in  the  daytime,  and 
6,645  adults  at  the  evening  sessions 


the  continuation  school  program. 

In  Wisconsin  the  public  educational  system  ap 
parently  was  content  before  1911  to  permit  childre 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  go  out  to  become  the  drift 
wood  of  industry,  handicapped  by  inadequate  trai 
ing  both  academic  and  vocational,  and  untrained  i 
the  habits  and  skills  of  work  necessary  for  voc; 
tional  efficiency.     Back  in   1911    in  Wisconsin  th 
minimum  prescribed  by  the  compulsory  school  la- 
was  the  attainment  of  schooling  equivalent  to  tr 
fifth  grade  at  the   time  the  student  was   fourtec 
years  of  age.     It  was  not  certain  even  then  whei 
authority  was   vested   to   enforce   even   th 
compulsory  minimum  —  whether  with  the  i 
dustrial  commission  or  with  the  state  supe 
intendent.     In  any  case  it  was  not  enforce 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  childn 
were  leaving  school  annually  at  the  age  i 
fourteen  with  very  little  educational  equi 
ment  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  a  voc 
tion  or  of  citizenship. 

Some  people,  headed  by  the  late  Charl 
McCarthy,     not     primarily     interested 
schools  as  such,  but  interested  in  boys  ai 
girls  and  community  welfare,  asked  for 
investigation  of  the  subject,  took  part  in  tj 
investigation,  and  carried  through  the 
legislative    session    a   law   to   provide    fo| 
hours  a  weekeducational  opportunity  for 
ployed  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteijj 
The  school  men  wanted  to  control  this  n| 
educational  service.  The  laymen,  interestec 
the   problem,    wanted  this   new   educatioil 
opportunity  free  from  the  traditions  and  tl 
technique  of  the   regular  school.*      It 


*  Cf.     David    Sncdden    in   Vocational    Education   Magazine! 
March,    1923. 
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It  that  a  child  who  was  actually  at  work 
rning  money  and  obtaining  practical  ex- 

erience  had  a  different  psychological  atti- 
de  toward  study  from  the  full-time  leisure 
ild,  and  moreover,  that  with  special  atten- 

on  there  were  possibilities  of  utilizing  this 
actical  contact  and  psychological  influence 
r  the  better  spiritual  as  well  as  vocational 
rection  of  the  new  wage-worker.  So, 
ough  the  original  bill  was  a  compromise, 
e  inadequacy  of  the  program  during  the 

arly  years  of  its  administration  prompted 

ic  legislature  in  1917  to  transfer  the  con- 
ol  to  a  board  on  which  employers  and 

mployes  were  represented. 


Every  epithet,  every  catch-phrase,  has  been  used 
defeat  the  idea  of  separate  administration.     The 
rase  "dual  control"  was  used  though  in  no  sense 
there  any  duality  of  administration.     The  voca- 
nal  school  pupils  are  a  definite  group  coming  to 
ool  part-time  under  a  separate  set  of  teachers  and 
linarily  in  a  separate  building.     These  students 
!B  ye  peculiar  problems  of  their  own  and  ought  to 
e  separate  treatment. 

\t  no  time  was  this  continuation  school  program 
iceived  of  as  an  opposing  or   rival  educational 
igram.     It  was  supplementary.     The  conception 
5  a  cooperative  enterprise  to  develop  a  special 
e  of  education.    The  problem  itself  was  so  large 
1  so  important  that  even  if  it  had  not  required 
i  special  attention  because  of  its  newness,  it  would 
-e  required  it  because  of  its  size, 
t  was  alleged  that  class  distinctions  were  being 
ie  and  that  caste  was  being  introduced  into  our 
cational  system.    There  is  not  an  iota  of  evidence 
e  eleven  years  of  the  history  of  the  continuation 
ols  that  this  is  the  fact.   We  are  now  trying  to 
.e  the  educational  highway  from  the  continuation 
x)l  lead  to  every  form  of  adult  education  includ- 
the  university.    Those  who  are  backing  the  con- 
ation school  movement  in  Wisconsin  have  never 
rded  the. compulsory  education  period  as  defin- 
he  scope  of  the  movement.    At  the  present  time 
continuation  school  is  the  flexible  agency  of  the 


;,  I*' 

It 


The  one-room  schoolhouse  at  the  left  is  still  typical  of  rural 
education  in  the  United  States.  But  Wisconsin  is  succeeding 
gradually  in  substituting  consolidation  schools  like  the  one 
above,  with  its  line  of  transportation  buses  waiting  at  the  door 

Wisconsin  educational  system  peculiarly  fitted  to 
help  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  system:  to  serve 
the  whole  commonwealth,  not  in  a  few  childish  years, 
not  for  selected  academic  folk,  but  for  all  the  peo- 
ple all  the  time.  The  possibilities  of  this  program 
are  becoming  every  day  more  evident  for  the  ten 
thousand  children  who  are  in  the  Milwaukee  Con- 
tinuation School  and  to  a  lesser  degree  for  the 
twenty-five  thousand  children  who  are  in  these 
schools  in  the  other  parts  of  the  state. 

There  are  possibilities  of  experiment  and  utiliza- 
tion of  actual  experience  in  the  educational  processes 
in  these  schools  which  are  of  infinite  value  to  the 
regular  schools,  especially  if  the  regular  school 
authorities  would  assume  a  more  sympathetic  atti- 
tude toward  the  vocational  schools.  I  see  a  possi- 
bility that  from  our  experience  so  far  we  may  ulti- 
mately arrive  at  a  conception  of  higher  education  as 
almost  entirely  a  part-time  education;  that  is,  that 
the  people  who  are  doing  the  work  of  the  world  will 
have  the  educational  system  organized  so  that  they 
will  get  the  background  of  history  and  economics 
necessary  to  understand  their  work  and  realize  the 
artistic  possibilities  of  it.  It  is  the  possibility  of 
finding  these  large  social  and  personal  meanings  in 
the  actually  productive  processes  of  society  that  will 
give  us  a  genuinely  democratic  educational  system. 
Spencer  Miller  of  the  Workers  Educational  Bureau 
sees  far  enough  ahead  in  this  problem  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  thing  we  call  the  factory  of  today  may 
be  the  school  of  to-morrow.  In  Wisconsin  we  could 
accept  readily  the  statement  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor — "It  is  important  that  the  indus- 
trial education  which  is  being  fostered  and  develop- 
ed should  have  for  its  purpose  not  so  much  training 
for  efficiency  in  industry  as  training  for  life  in  an 
industrial  society" — or  the  statement  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers :  "Vocational  educa- 
tion is  not  teaching  for  an  occupation  only;  it  is  the 
making  of  men  and  women." 

So  back  of  the  decentralizing  of  the  machinery  of 
administration  for  the  continuation  schools  there  is 
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a  large  experimental  idea  and  an  effort  to  open  up  Board  of  Education,  the  Continuation  School  wi 
the  tremendous  possibilities  which  lie  in  the  educa-  become  the  agency  of  the  educational  extension  prc 
tion  of  employed  people.  We  accept  fully  in  Wis-  gram  of  the  state,  and  potentially  all  the  universit 
consin  the  implications  of  the  educational  sociology  and  other  educational  resources  of  the  state  ar 
of  Lester  F.  Ward,  and  the  practical  suggestions  in  back  of  it.  Instead  of  having  a  few  agents  of  un 
the  report  on  Adult  Education  of  the  British  Min-  versity  extension  not  permanently  identified  with  th 
istry  of  Reconstruction :  "The  necessary  conclusion  community  in  which  they  are  located,  you  have  fort; 
is  that  adult  education  must  not  be  regarded  as  a 
luxury  for  a  few  exceptional  persons  here  and  there, 
nor  as  a  thing  which  concerns  only  a  short  span  of 
early  manhood,  but  that  adult  education  is  a  per- 
manent national  necessity,  an  inseparable  aspect  of 


one — one  in  every  vocational  school  in  the  state. 

Decentralizing  a  University — Junior  Colleges 

Where  the  decentralization  idea  leads  us  on  ce 
tain  practical  problems  may  now  be  illustrated.   Tr 


citizenship,  and  therefore  should  be  both  universal  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a  present  enrollment  c 
and  lifelong."  And  this  whole  philosophy  has  led  us  over  7,500.  In  1879  there  wer.e  376  students;  i 
to  a  rather  newer  conception  of  university  extension,  every  decade  since  then  the  university  enrollmei 
The  scope  of  a  University  Extension  Division  during  the  regular  school  year  has  doubled.  Wit 
is  limited  only  by  the  number  and  the  variety  of 
educational  needs.  A  University  Extension  Depart- 
ment will  go  wherever  there  is  educational  need. 
But  the  problem  is  no  longer  a  mere  extension  of 
university  teaching  or  an  attempt  to  give  the  reg- 
ular academic  courses  in  outside  localities.  We  need 
to  make  the  term  "university  extension"  more  in- 
clusive; it  must  become  in  fact  educational  exten- 
sion, and  it  should  perhaps  in  the  last  analysis  be 
identified  with  a  state  department  of  education 
rather  than  with  a  state  university,  though  for  the 
present  and  for  a  considerable  time  to  come  the 
association  with  the  university  is  more  desirable. 


high  school  enrollment  increasing  so  much  fast( 
than  college  enrollment,  it  would  seem  to  indicai 
that  this  tendency  is  well  established.  We  face  i 
the  not  very  distant  future  an  enrollment  of  fro; 
twenty  to  thirty  thousand  students  in  Madiso 
There  are  some  who  talk  about  this  increase  in  nur 
bers  as  a  gain  to  the  university.  But  we  share  Dej 
Whigham's  impatience  with  calling  increased  enrol 
ment  a  gain;  in  fact,  we  feel  decidedly  that  furthi 
increase  in  the  size  of  universities  would  not  be 
gain  to  the  intellectual  life  either  of  the  universi 
or  of  the  country. 

Looking   at    the    problem    exclusively    from    t 


The  fundamental  purpose  of  such  a  state  educa-     standpoint  of  the  university  there  would  seem  to 
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tional  extension  division'  is  to  stimulate  and  rein- 
force local  and  indi- 
vidual activity.  Such 
•A  statement  of  the 
purpose  of  state  ac- 
tivity enables  one  to 
formulate  certain 
fundamental  rules  of 
conduct  : 

That  it  shall  cor- 
relate present  efforts 
to  the  same  ends; 

That  it  shall  show 
existing  agencies  new 
opportunities  for 
service ; 

That  it  shall  not 
do  any  work  that 
any  other  agency  is 
equipped  to  do  and  is 
doing  with  the  best 
social  results; 

That  is  shall  help 
the  local  community 
or  group  to  organize 
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School  district  gerrymandering—evidenced  by  the  irregular  outlines 

of  many  of  these  districts  in  Dane  County,  Wisconsin— results  in  an 

inequality  of  educational  opportunity  that  belies  our  Fourth  of  July 

speeches.    An  attempt  to  avoid  taxes  is  usually  the  motive 


its   own  work,   particularly   its  quasi-public   work; 

That  it  shall  stimulate  permanent  community  or- 
ganizations to  focus  consciousness  of  local  problems; 

That  through  cooperative  arrangements,  it  shall 
work  through  local  organizations,  particularly  local 
government. 

So   under  the   program   suggested  by   the   State 


necessary  a  decentralization  of  at  least  the  fres 

man  and  sophomc 
years,   and  we   ha 
proposed  in  Wisa 
sin    that    the    juni 
college  developme 
by  whatever  n  a  r 
known,  shall  result 
the    complete    dec 
tralization      of 
freshman  and  sop 
more  years,  and  t 
the    i  n  s  t  i  t  u  t  i  < 
teaching    th 
years  in  the  locali' 
should  not  be  un 
university      adniii 
tration.        The 
should,   however, 
some  form  of  conl 
so  that  there  we 
be  the   least   loss 
time   in   going   fi 
the     junior     colhl 
to  the  university. 


Another  problem  that  has  caused  bitterest  of  Ll 
feeling  is  the  consolidation  of  schools.  County  sul 
intendents  who  have  believed  in  consolidation  anl 
the  preceding  year  had  approved  consolidations  vj 
overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  recent  electioil 
spite  of  long  and  faithful  service.  In  the  legislaj 
drastic  proposals  have  been  made  growing  out  of 
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f  close-up  of  gerrymandering  in  four  school  districts  of  rich   and  thickly  populated  Rock  County,  Wisconsin.  Evidently 
\umerous   citizens  have  jockeyed  the  boundary  lines  so  as  to  put  themselves  in   the  districts  where  school  taxes  are  lowest, 

regardless  of  what  that  may  mean  in  the  way  of  educational  facilities 


ocal  feeling  engendered  by  consolidation  fights.  The 
tate  superintendent,  having  faith  in  the  ultimate 
wisdom  of  consolidation,  has  had  the  courage  to 
.pprove  the  consolidations  that  have  been  brought 
tp  to  him  where  there  has  been  adequate  financing 
nd  the  possibility  of  a  good  consolidated  school.  But 
here  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  thing  the  fear  of 
government  that  is  not  local  government;  the  fear 
if  tax-eaters  located  in  the  capitol;  the  fear  of 
trong  arm  policies  outside  of  the  range  of  the 
idividual's  experience. 

Using  the  Little  Red  Schoolhouse 
Our  conception  of  the  function  of  a  state  educa- 
onal  organization  might  help  us  out  even  in  this 
redicament,  where  one  is  going  against  a  strong 
arochial  spirit  and  the  warmth  of  feeling  and  af- 
;ction  attached  to  the  "dear  little  old  red  school- 
ouse."     We    would    substitute    for    the    coercive 
ower  of  the  state  the  educational  and  constructive 
ower  of  the  state,  using  comprehensive  community 
irveys  as  a  basis.     In  these  circumstances  we  have 
ntatively  suggested  the   following  method:     All 
ic-room  schools  should  be  reduced  as  fast  as  pos- 
ble  from  eight-grade  to  six-grade  schools.     This 
ould  maintain  the  institution  in  the  locality,  would 
•ovide  a  convenient  location  for  the  younger  chil- 
•en,  and  the  teaching  service  would  be  more  with- 
the  ability  of  the  comparatively  immature  young 
omen  who  are  teaching  in  these  schools. 
The  second  step  in  the  process  is  based  on  the 
ct  that  seven-eighths  of  the  territory  of  Wisconsin 
not  within  any  high  school  district.     Of  course, 
is  does  not  mean  that  seven-eighths  of  the  popula- 
)n  is  without  high  school  opportunities,  but  it  does 
:an  that  to  a  considerable  degree  the  rural  area 
the  state  is  without  high  school  facilities.     Other 
idies  indicate  that  where  the  rural  areas  do  have 
*h  school  facilities  they  are  made  up  largely  of 
o,  three,   four,   or   five   teacher   schools.      More 
an   half  of  the   high   schools  of   the   state   have 
e  teachers  or  less.     This  situation  would  be  tre- 
:ndously  helped  by  building  up  the  second  element 
the  program,  i.  e.,  rural  junior  high  school  dis- 
cts.     But  the  present  haphazard  method  of  or- 
ni/ing  school  districts  should  give  way  to  school 


district  organizations  based  on  comprehensive  so- 
cial, economic,  civic  and  educational  surveys  as  a 
foundation  and  these  community  surveys  will  be  the 
basis  of  educating  communities  to  want  consolidated 
schools.*  These  larger  districts  would  tend  to  build 
up  habits  of  sending  the  children  to  the  junior  high 
school,  would  create  an  educational  center  of  a 
larger  school  district.  As  the  one-room  rural  school 
buildings  become  dilapidated  and  go  out  of  use, 
there  would  be  a  tendency  to  look  to  the  new  center 
for  the  new  elementary  schools  that  would,  be  neces- 
sary. 

Take  still  another  aspect  of  state  educational 
administration — the  service  of  the  department  it- 
self. The  staff  in  any  state  department  of  education 
in  the  countryisnot  adequate  to  perform  the  services 
of  inspection  which  it  is  presumed  to  do,  nor  would 
it  be  wise  to  organize  an  adequate  staff  if  we  had 
the  funds.  In  Wisconsin  the  6,500  one-room  rural 
schools  were  presumably  inspected  by  three  state  in- 
spectors. It  was  humanly  impossible  to  perform  the 
task.  But  now  the  state  supervisors  deal  with  the 
county  superintendents  and  the  one  or  two  county 
supervising  teachers  in  each  of  the  seventy-one  coun- 
ties of  the  state.  They  try  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  work  in  order  that  they  may  carry  it  to  the 
individual  schools.  The  Wisconsin  State  Super- 
intendent is  now  giving  considerable  time  to  surveys 
of  building  conditions  and  outlining  programs  for 
the  future.  More  general  school  and  community 
surveys  will  be  conducted  upon  request.  It  is  in  com- 
prehensive local  surveys  of  the  entire  community  life 
of  the  school  district  that  the  state  department  can 
render  its  highest  service.  But  educators,  if  they 
are  to  make  these  surveys,  must  brush  up  on  their 
economics  and  their  sociology.  They  must  have 
the  widest  possible  insight  and  knowledge  of  the 
entire  gamut  of  social  relations  and  they  must  have 
the  capacity  for  making  the  school  a  dynamic  co- 
operating agency  for  the  making  of  modern  men  and 
women.  Under  such  a  program  there  should  de- 
velop a  planning  department  for  the  educational 
(Continued  on  page  593) 


*  Cf.  an  excellent  beginning  for  such  surveys  in  Bulletin  J88  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  station  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin:  Rural 
Relations  of  High  Schools,  by  C.  J.  Galpin  and  J.  A.  James. 
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companies  that  rural  America  sent 
to  the  Civil  War  were  community 
companies.  Drums  and  a  flag  brought 
to  the  schoolhouse  neighbors  who  had 
read  of  the  issues  and  had  debated 
them  week  after  week  at  the  Saturday 
evening  "Literary."  The  neighbors  signed  the 
muster-roll  and  elected  the  company  officers.  After 
the  war,  the  survivors  came  back  to  the  neighbor- 
hood; and  the  next  generation  grew  up  with  com- 
mon knowledge  of  each  memorable  achievement  of 
the  neighborhood  company. 

The  World  War  found  a  rural  America  with 
little  inspiration  or  leadership;  its  "Literary"  had 
died  without  posterity.  Neighborhoods  were  less 
populous,  held  fewer  young  men  and  young  women, 
and  held  these  far  less  securely.  The  great  cities, 
great  beyond  the  imagining  of  Civil  War  days,  sent 
emissaries  to  the  farming  country  to  rouse  a  laggard 
folk.  Then  promptly  came  the  draft,  carrying  the 
young  men  of  the  neighborhoods  to  training  camps 
among  strangers  and  subjecting  them  to  strange 
officers  not  of  their  choosing  and  recognized  as  not 
of  their  class.  If  the  young  veteran  came  back 
to  his  neighborhood,  nobody  there  had  shared  his 
experiences  or  knew  of  his  deeds.  He  had  not  gone 
forth  from  a  community  with  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  he  returned  to  greater  isolation. 

The  Civil  War  came  upon  a  rural  America  with 
a  rich  and  well  knit  community  life.  The  rural 
community  had  its  doctor,  its  preacher,  its  teacher 
and  its  lawyer,  and  it  backed  them  against  the  wide 
world.  It  had  its  common  store  of  knowledge  of 
real  things;  it  knew  the  lineage  and  the  traits  of 
every  horse  in  the  village  livery.  Within  the  com- 
munity, faith,  hope  and  chanty  found  exercise  and 
scope. 

Before  the  World  War,  the  professions  and  even 
the  trades  had  gone  from  rural  neighborhoods; 
community  spirit  had  gone;  the  young  men  and 
women  had  gone  or  were  seeking  to  go.  The  school- 
house  remains;  the  teacher,  not  of  the  community 
in  fact  or  in  aspiration,  is  temporarily  in  exile  from 
the  world  outside  by  which  she  is  Certificated  and 
supervised.  The  teacher  who  went  from  the  school- 
house  to  the  Civil  War  with  his  neighbors  had  his 
defects,  but  he  was  of  the  community  as  his  suc- 
cessor is  not  and  cannot  be. 

The  rural  school  has  ceased  to  be  a  community 
school;  it  is  now  distinguished  from  a  city  school 
not  in  kind  but  in  its  lower  degree.  Its  buildings 
and  its  well  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  city;  its 
teacher  is  there  because  she  could  not  get  a  city  job; 
when  she  can  qualify,  she  will  go.  Pupils  whose 
parents  can  hold  the  farm  without  help  are  looking 
toward  the  city  high  school,  from  which  they  do 
not  expect  and  are  not  exoected  to  return.  They 


are  not  under  obligation  to  return,  and  they  shoul 
not  unless  the  rural  community  can  offer  them  2 
good  a  life  on  the  whole  as  the  city  offers.  M 
gration  is  deciding  that  it  does  not;  and  the  rur; 
school  system  now  functions  effectively  in  facilita 
ing  the  migration.  The  service  accords  with  th 
ambition  of  the  pupils  and  the  ambition  of  the 
parents  for  them. 

In  1910,  workers  who  were  not  directing  farn 
but  were  employed  on  the  farms  of  their  paren 
numbered  in  the  United  States  3,310,534.  TJ 
census  of  1920  found  but  1,850,119.  The  your 
men  and  women  were  leaving  their  farm  homes  f< 
the  cities.  The  rate  of  the  exodus  is  acceleratin] 
In  1922,  migration  from  American  farms  exceede 
migration  to  them  by  1,120,000.  The  number  e 
ceeds  the  1,000,000  estimated  to  have  fled  fro 
the  drouth-stricken  region  of  Russia  in  the  year  i 
greatest  famine.  American  newspapers  gave  fror< 
page  space  and  illustrations  to  the  Russian  exodt 
attributed  to  Bolshevism;  but  through  the  mont 
of  1922  a  lower  corner  of  an  inside  page  stated  fro 
day  to  day  that  the  American  farmer  was  growii 
more  optimistic.  The  optimism  now  seems  to  ha 
been  subsequent  to  his  departure. 

A  government  investigator  who  has  observed  t 
epic  migration  in  the  Southwest  writes: 

Every  day  on  every  road  one  could  see  wagons  load 
with  a  few  sticks  of  household  furnishings,  with  the  fat! 
and  mother  and  the  children  in  them,  and  sometimes  a  f>| 
farm  implements  and  a  cow  tied  on  behind,  trekking  norj 

The  migration  was  witnessed  in  the  Northwl 
by  a  Minneapolis  banker  who  sajd  in  an  article  I 
The  Nation : 

Foreclosures  are  everywhere,  suicides  are  common,  fl 
mers  and  their  families  are  giving  up  by  the  hundreds  i\ 
packing  a  few  old  pieces  of  furniture  in  their  old  wagij 
and  starting  out — God  knows  where! 

From  the  southern  mountains  a  third  of  the  f 
are  gone.     Negroes  are  leaving  the  cotton  fie! 
The  process  is  not  peculiar  to  the  United  Stat 
it  may  be  seen   in   England,   in  New  Zealand, 
Japan. 

A  school  system  that  facilitates  this  accelerat 
migration  is  rendering  the  best  possible  service 
country  boys  and  girls  unless  the  country  is  as  gc 
a  place  for  them  as  the  city.     To  educate  for  ru 
community  life  is  wasteful  and  futile  if  there  is 
be  no  rural  community.     If  the  country  were  to 
come  as  attractive  as  the  city,  the  migration  wo 
end.     In  Denmark,   stability  has  been  attained 
making  the  country  attractive;  but  Denmark  is 
ceptional,  if  not  unique.     Regularly  in  the  past,  i 
in   contemporary   Europe,    the   unattractiveness 
cities  has  ended  such  migrations.     Dr.  Simkhovi 
says  of  "the  ruins  of  ancient  and  rich  civilizati'! 
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in  Asia  Minor,  northern  Africa  or  elsewhere":  "It 
is  but  the  story  of  the  abandoned  farm  on  a  gigantic 
scale."  Europe  now  is  an  unprecedented  laboratory 
for  the  social  sciences;  there  one  can  see  how  things 
work  out.  Half  of  Europe  has  reverted  to  primit- 
ive agriculture,  and  the  reversion  proceeds.  It  is 
what  happens  when  for  any  reason  a  hinterland 
ceases  to  support  its  city.  Primitive  agriculture  is 
what  remains.  For  the  fittest  it  is  persistent;  it 
was  practised  in  the  dust  that  covered  ancient  Troy 
and  the  nine  successive  cities  that  have  occupied  that 
site.  It  survives  in  Egypt  as  in  contemporary 
Europe. 

THE  American  farmer's  explanation  of  his  "city 
drift"  is  wholly  economic  and  may  be  accepted  as 
valid  and  sufficient.  The  rural  school  system  is 
not  the  cause  of  the  "city  drift";  it  is  merely  an 
effective  servant  of  things  as  they  are.  In  the  rural 
school,  each  grade  gives  examinations  and  credits, 
preparing  for  the  next  grade  and  for  nothing  else. 
The  eighth  grade  yields  a  diploma  which  functions 
solely  as  admittance  to  the  city  high  school.  Like 
the  rural  school,  the  high  school  gives  examinations, 
credits  and  a  diploma.  The  graduate  of  the  high 
school  is  prepared  to  enter  college;  he  is  prepared 
for  nothing  else.  For  him  to  enter  college  is  an 
honor  to  his  high  school ;  if  he  should  farm  he  would 
lot  be  making  use  of  his  education  and  his  school 
would  have  to  apologize  for  him.  When  he  entered 
ligh  school  he  incurred  an  obligation  to  live  his 
ife  inside  a  white  collar. 

The  college  of  agriculture  is  one  of  the  standard- 
zed  colleges  among  which  the  high  school  graduate 
nay  choose.  Its  standardized  courses  in  agriculture 
ire  accessible  to  high  school  graduates  only;  it  offers 
:xaminations,  credits  and  diplomas  to  a  select  group 
rom  which  those  who  intend  to  farm  are  generally 
.•xcluded  because  they  did  not  go  to  high  school, 
much  of  the  nation's  farming  is  done  by  grad- 
lates  of  colleges,  agricultural  or  other;  not  many 
.gricultural  or  other  college  graduates  farm.  The 
ollege  diploma  admits  to  a  graduate  or  profession- 
1  college;  it  is  not  prerequisite  to  farming.  Possibly 
our  years  in  high  school  and  four  years  in  college 
—eight  years  away  from  the  farm — would  not  be 
leal  preparation  for  farm  work  and  farm  life. 

would  be  hard  to  secure  increased  appropria- 
ons  for  a  college  of  agriculture  if  attendance  were 
nsatisfactory.  Out  of  agricultural  engineering 
evelops  engineering,  which  attracts  students  to  a 
Dilege  of  agriculture.  A  general  science  course 
ext  parallels  courses  in  other  colleges  and  in  the 
:ate  university.  Attendance  and  appropriations 
icrease,  and  the  agricultural  college  achieves  the 
istinction  of  being  almost  as  good  as  other  colleges. 
e:;|.s  long  as  its  primary  interest  is  in  giving  standard- 
:ed  four-year  courses  to  high  school  graduates,  it 
in  hardly  hone  for  higher  distinction.  As  a  fashion- 
f>le  athletic  club  it  is  handicapped  in  its  very  name; 
id  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  whose  aspiration 
toward  the  world  of  George  F.  Babbitt  are  in- 
ined  to  avoid  segregation. 
Confused  with  the  agricultural  college  is  the  ex- 


periment station  which  directly  helps  the  farmer  to 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before.  It  does  not  experiment  much  in  marketing. 
Because  the  experiment  station  has  introduced  new 
crops  and  new  varieties  of  grain,  the  agricultural 
college  expects  increased  support,  though  the  ex- 
periment station  is  not  the  college.  A  station  can 
experiment  more  economically  than  individual  far- 
mers can.  It  has  a  useful  and  honored  place  and 
will  not  lack  grateful  allegiance.  It  has  not  a 
monopoly;  farmers,  not  stations,  developed  short- 
horn, Jersey  and  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  many  an- 
other great  breed  of  live  stock  and  many  a  fruit  and 
grain.  They,  too,  have  inventions  to  their  credit. 
Farmers  learn  from  experiment  stations  and  ex- 
periment stations  learn,  as  Roger  Bacon  learned, 
from  farmers. 

The  rural  school  system  is  organized  and  con- 
trolled from  the  top,  in  harmony  with  all  great  in- 
dustries except  agriculture.  The  one-room  school 
of  the  farm  neighborhood  devotes  its  energies  to 
meeting  requirements  imposed  by  remote  authority, 
benevolent  no  doubt.  The  consolidated  school  can 
meet  requirements  better.  It  is  almost  as  good  as 
a  city  school.  The  high  school  meets  college  and 
other  requirements.  The  college  is  standardized 
in  intricate  ways  and  is  subject  to  its  trustees.  Nor- 
mally these  are  business  men,  wary  of  modification 
of  an  established  order  that  arrives  at  war  and 
famine,  men  who  make  no  fastidious  discriminations 
between  cooperation  and  terrorism.  Professors 
subjected  to  trustees  by  the  law  of  the  land  learn  to 
discuss  antiquity  rather  than  the  present  or  the  fut- 
ure. Farmers  are  very  much  interested  in  the  fut- 
ure, but  they  have  no  right  to  look  to  an  unfree 
college  or  an  unfree  professor  for  any  guidance 
whatever.  The  best  help  in  the  world  comes  from 
agricultural  colleges  and  rural  teachers  whenever 
farmers  give  freedom. 

Americans  know  how  to  give  freedom.  They 
give  to  trustees  freedom  quite  unimagined  in  any 
other  nation.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  such  freedom  as  is  unparalleled  else- 
where. The  President  appoints  its  members  but 
cannot  dismiss  them;  for  him  to  attempt  to  direct 
or  control  them  would  lead  to  his  impeachment. 
College  faculties  and  teachers  generally,  however, 
have  greater  freedom  in  other  nations  than  here. 
Other  professions  in  America  are  not  subject  to 
comparable  direction  and  discipline.  If  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  supervised  as  American 
teachers  are,  the  supreme  bench  would  be  occupied 
by  timid,  subservient  and  unregarded  men.  Den- 
mark gives  financial  support  to  its  folk  schools  but 
leaves  them  free. 

Marketing  is  a  subject  interesting  to  farmers  but 
sedulously  avoided  by  the  American  pedagogue. 
The  Danish  pedagogue,  probably  by  nature  no  less 
discreet,  has 'been  the  Danish  farmer's  indispensable 
ally;  the  farmer  had  emancipated  him.  Until  mar- 
keting is  fundamentally  different,  it  must  remain 
the  most  vital  problem  of  'farmers  left  on  the  land; 
and  for  rural  teachers  to  be  warned  away  from 
it  is  to  make  them  a  caste  and  preclude  their  help- 
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fulness  toward  community  life.  Sidney  A.  Reeve 
has  computed  that  in  1850  commercialism  received 
17.3  cents  of  the  consumer's  dollar  and  production 
received  82.7  cents;  in  1860  commercialism  received 
22. o  cents;  in  1870,  24.9  cents;  in  1880,  29.6  cents; 
in  1890,  34.7  cents;  in  1900,  36.6  cents;  in  1910, 
44.2  cents;  in  1920,  52.5  cents.  Such  figures  might 
illuminate  the  city  drift  now  general  throughout  the 
world;  they  might  help  comprehension  of  famine 
which  may  or  may  not  be  growing  chronic.  Whether 
the  figures  are  misleading,  what  the  facts  are  and 
what  they  mean  might  be  ascertained  and  elucidated 
by  scholars  whose  allegiance  American  farmers 
might  trust  as  Danish  farmers  trust  the  men  of 
their  folk  schools. 

The  text  book  of  Huntington  and  Williams  on 
Business  Geography,  the  most  authoritative  text 
book  on  the  subject,  says  of  the  corn  belt  that  "even 
if  the  corn  crop  should  fail  entirely  the  farmers 
would  still  have  a  good  income,"  and  that  they 
"are  correspondingly  safe,  prosperous,  and  con- 
tented." Men  who  live  in  contact  with  corn  belt 
farms  reach  other  conclusions.  In  1919,  understood 
to  have  been  the  peak  year  of  agricultural  profiteer- 
ing, William  Stull  of  Omaha  published  a  book  on 
his  life's  experience  in  charge  of  extensive  farm 
mortgage  business.  He  says: 

A  great  many  of  these  mortgages  were,  of  course,  fore- 
closed, and  as  a  result,  for  nearly  ten  years,  I  had  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  from  100,000  to  150,000  acres  of 
farm  lands  scattered  through  four  of  the  best  agricultural 
states.  As  these  lands  were  owned  by  a  very  large  number 
of  individuals  and  corporations,  a  strict  account  was  kept 
with  each  tract.  None  of  these  tracts  paid  current  interest 
on  its  costs.  Poor  farming!  So  I  thought  until  on  in 
vestigation  it  transpired  that  the  increased  mortgage  in- 
debtedness on  surrounding  farms  was  greater  than  the 
shortage  of  my  farming  operations. 

Norman  Angell  says: 

If  the  British  worker,  by  a  day's  labor  in,  say,  building 
ships,  can  obtain  from  the  Argentine  a  quantity  of  food 
which,  if  he  grew  it  at  home,  would  take  a  week's  labor, 
the  reversion  to  the  latter  method  would  mean  a  tremendous 
reduction  in  our  standard  of  life.  For  this  country  to  feed 
its  present  population  would  mean  the  sacrifice  of  the 
standard  which  includes  such  things  as  books,  schools, 
leisure,  football  matches,  tea,  seaside  holidays,  anesthetics, 
dentistry,  universities — nearly  all  that  we  know  as  British 
civilization  would  have  to  go.  It  would  be  a  coolie 
Britain. 

The  reasoning  is  sound  and  wins  acceptance  even 
in  the  Argentine.  Throughout  the  world,  exodus 
increases  from  regions  and  occupations  to  which 
peon  or  coolie  standards  come.  Those  who  exchange 
six  days'  work  for  one  are  learning  to  prefer  ex- 
changing one  for  six,  to  prefer  that  the  production 
of  food  should  be  the  work  of  somebody  else. 

Precedents  in  attempts  to  reverse  a  city  drift  are 
not  encouraging.  Those  who  have  left  their  farms 
have  gone  for  causes  of  which  they  are  aware,  and 
they  no  longer  possess  the  equipment  with  which 
they  farmed.  Mr.  Angell  says:  "It  is  merely  a 
lofty  disregard  of  the  practical  difficulties  to  suppose 


that  in  anything  under  several  generations  these 
dense  industrial  populations  could  be  turned  into 
growers  of  food."  Tacitus  relates  that  "the  vet- 
eran soldiers  entitled  to  theirdischarge  from  service 
were  settled  in  Tarentum  and  Antium  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  population  of  these  deserted  localities, 
but  many  of  them  wandered  back  to  the  different 
provinces  in  which  they  had  served."  Dr.  Simkho- 
vitch  says  of  Rome's  attempt:  "On  the  face  of  it, 
it  was  a  hard  proposition  even  for  good  farmers 
fresh  from  the  soil;  for  the  fields  assigned  to  them 
were  already  abandoned  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons.  They  did  anything  but  flourish;  the  col- 
onists as  a  rule  were  quite  willing  to  part  with  their 
allotments  as  soon  as  they  could  legally  do  so." 
Contemporary  experiments  in  nationalization  and 
in  parcelling  land  have  stimulated  primitive  agri- 
culture and  decreased  production.  Of  the  Mexican 
state  of  Vera  Cruz  which  "has  been  notorious  for 
its  drastic  land  policy,"  Professor  E.  A.  Ross  says: 
"I  have  it  on  good  authority  that,  as  a  result,  not 
over  10  per  cent  of  the  land  in  cultivation  there  two 
years  ago  is  bearing  anything  today." 

IF  the  steel  business  or  the  oil  business  were  in  the 
present  plight  of  agriculture,  the  business  would 
be  immensely  profitable  within  a  year.     If  agricul- 
ture could  and  would  exact  what  the  traffic  would 
bear,  as  is  understood  to  be  the  system  generally 
prevailing,   the  exaction  would  be   all  that  a  man 
hath.  Yet  throughout  the  civilized  part  of  the  world, 
the  part  generally  organized  in  monopolies,  agricul- 
ture is  bankrupt  and  pauperized,  an  object  for  doles. 
That  farmers  do  not  organize  like  others  and  sim- 
ilarly exact  what  the  traffic  will  bear  is  attributed 
to  their  individualism.     Union  labor  does  not  or- 
ganize rural  mechanics;  and  the  reason  is  not  the 
individualism  but  their  isolation.    To  organize  the 
and  keep   them    organized   would   cost  more   tha 
it  would  be  worth.      The   isolated  rural  mechan 
profits  by  the  gains  of  his  unionized  fellows,  eithe 
where  he  is  or  by  going  where  unions  are.     Com 
monly  he  goes;  he  ceases  to  be  rural.    The  farmer 
situation  is  much  like  that  of  the  rural  mechani 
It  is  often  said  that  "the  farmer  must  solve  his  ow 
problems."     He  is  solving  them  as  the  rural  m 
chanic  solves  his. 

For  the  American  farmer  to  solve  his  own  pro 
lems  in  any  other  way  may  be  impossible.  Throug 
out  history  and  in  contemporary  Europe,  agricu 
tural  surpluses  for  sustaining  cities  have  proved  u 
sure.  Confiscation  and  forced  labor  have  yielde 
a  discouraging  result.  Farming  is  maintained  on 
under  conditions  as  attractive  as  those  in  other  a 
cessible  occupations.  If  for  any  reason  civic  an 
national  welfare  should  make  the  farmer's  probierr 
seem  of  more  general  concern,  no  agency  could  b 
more  remedial  than  the  rural  school  system.  Th 
possibilities  of  the  country  church  are  infinite.  ] 
it  might  be  a  community  church,  inclusive  and  nc 
exclusive,  and  if  its  minister's  success  might  be  reco] 
nized  in  some  otherwaythan  a  call  to  "larger  oppo 
tunities,"  the  situation  would  be  more  inspiring.  Th 
(Continued  on  page  596) 


A    New    School    Every    Week 


Delaware    Sets    the   Pace   in    Educational    Progress 


By  JOSEPH  K.  HART 


The  new  Booker   T.  Washington  School  at  Dover  serves  also  as  a  community  center  for  the  Negroes  all  over  the  state 


HERE  are  some  advantages  in  being 
small.  "If  that  be  treason,  make  the 
most  of  it!" 

Delaware  was  the  first  state  to 
ratify  the  federal  constitution;  that 
was  in  1787.  Delaware  has  been 
iccused,  not  infrequently,  of  abrogating  the  con- 
titution — by  her  delinquencies.  But  those  charges 
re  ancient  now,  and  are  mentioned  here  merely 
or  the  purpose  of  pointing  a  contrast.  For,  at 
>resent,  no  state  in  the  union  is  making  more  rapid 
irogress  in  all  matters,  civic,  educational,  social, 
ban  is  Delav/are. 

To  be  sure,  much  if  not  all  of  this  progress  is  the 
esult  of  the  work  of  unofficial,  voluntary  organiza- 
ions.  Officially,  Delaware  still  lags.  But  one  of 
he  excellencies  of  a  democratic  type  of  political 
egime  is  the  opportunity  it  provides  for  the  in- 
:iative  of  voluntary  groups,  not  merely  in  the  realm 
f  private  aggrandizement,  but  also  in  the  fields  of 
ublic  service.  Delaware  has  two  such  voluntary 
ssociations  which,  in  the  range  of  their  activities 
nd  in  the  results  which  they  can  show,  can  stand 
omparisqn  with  similar  organizations  anywhere, 
^hese  organizations  are  the  Service  Citizens  of  De- 
ware  and  the  Delaware  School  Auxiliary  Asso- 
iation. 

The  former  is  a  "foundation,"  endowed  by  Pierre 
duPont  in  July  1918,  and  functions  "with  the 
vowed  purpose  of  stimulating  and  augmenting  both 
le  natural  instinct  of  the  people  toward  progress 
nd  the  various  directive  and  creative  organizations 
'hich  exist  within  the  state."  The  latter  is  the 
istrument  of  the  former  in  carrying  out  of  one 
f  the  most  distinctive  school  programs  to  be  found 


anywhere  in  the  United  States.  This  School  Aux- 
iliary Association  has  undertaken  wide  investiga- 
tions of  existing  conditions  in  education  in  the  state. 
It  has  published  pamphlets  and  bulletins  of  its  own, 
and  it  has  financed  the  University  of  Delaware 
Press;  helped  to  develop  a  state-wide  Parent- 
Teacher  Association;  pushed  the  enforcement  of 
compulsory  school  laws;  helped  the  Child  Welfare 
Commission,  the  Delaware  Medical  Society  and  the 
state-wide  health  campaign;  helped  the  university 
to  bring  in  national  authorities  in  education  for  its 
summer  schools  of  teacher  training;  helped  the 
schools  in  many  other  minor  ways.  But  especially 
it  has  carried  on  and  is  carrying  through  the  most 
extensive  school-building  program  to  be  found  in 
any  state  in  the  union.  To  be  sure,  this  is  partly 
made  possible  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  state 
is  small.  That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  being 
small! 

School  building  had  lagged,  wofully,  in  Dela- 
ware. Surveys  by  the  association  showed  that  there 
was,  in  1921,  scarcely  a  school  building  in  the  state 
fit  to  be  used.  Buildings  were  not  only  dilapidated 
and  unsanitary,  they  were  obsolete  in  construction 
and  inadequate  in  size.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  rebuild  the  entire  system,  if  school  education 
in  Delaware  was  not  to  fail  entirely. 

Delaware,  of  course,  maintains  a  dual  system, 
the  Negroes  having  a  system  of  their  own,  under  the 
one  general  state  administration.  Since  much  of 
Delaware  is  rural,  and  since  the  races  are  inter- 
spersed through  the  whole  rural  area,  building  costs 
are  very  heavy.  It  is  not  to  be  too  greatly  wonder- 
ed at,  therefore,  that  both  systems  had  largely  fal- 
len into  decay. 
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A  NEW  SCHOOL  EVERY  WEEK 


The  Delaware  School  Auxiliary  Association 
turned  its  attention  first  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
schools  for  the  Negroes  in  the  rural  districts. 
Several  reasons  have  been  suggested  for  this  method 
of  attacking  the  problem.  The  association,  itself, 
says  that  the  reason  was  that  this  seemed  to  be 
the  means  of  making  the  problem  most  simple. 
However,  others  have  suggested  that  the  associa- 
tion hoped,  by  this  means,  to  arouse  the  legislature 
to  do  something  better  for  the  white  schools  of  the 
•  state. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  reason,  the  asso- 
ciation attacked  the  problem  with  vigor.  To  date, 
eighty-three  schools,  with  a  total  of  147  rooms,  pro- 
viding school  opportunity  for  5,795  pupils,  have 
been  built.  The  total  cost  of  this  building  program 
has  been  $1,054,486.52.  Outside  of  Wilmington, 
every  Negro  school  in  the  state,  with  but  five  ex- 
ceptions, has  been  thus  rebuilt.  The  remaining  five 
will  be  built  as  soon  as  suitable  sites  for  the  schools 
can  be  secured. 

In  addition  to  the  building  of  these  district  and 
high  schools  in  all  but  five  districts  of  the  state,  the 
association  has  rebuilt  the  State  College  for  Colored 


The  Delaware  School  Auxiliary  Associatio 
may  well  point  with  pride  to  its  progress  i 
replacing  the  antiquated  Negro  schools  I 
modern  buildings,  at  a  cost  of  over  a  millic 
dollars.  At  the  left  is  the  old  school  for  N 
groes  at  Bridgeville,  and  above  the  new  ot 

Students  at  Dover,  and  helped  thz 
institution  to  provide  a  richer  pr< 
gram  for  its  teacher-training  worl 
One  of  the  very  striking  schoo 
constructed  for  the  Negroes  is  th 
Booker  T.  Washington  School  i 
Dover.  This  building  is  of  bricl 
contains  seven  standard  class-roorr 
and  two  auxiliary  rooms,  has  a  pup 
capacity  of  300,  and  has  a  pla] 
ground  of  six  and  one  half  acres.  Th 
class-rooms  are  built  around  a 
auditorium,  and  are  so  arranged  th:i 
they  have  entrances  directly  into  th 
auditorium,  as  well  as  outside  exiti 
The  auditorium  has  a  seating  capac 
ity  of  500  and  is  equipped  with  a  moving  pictur 
apparatus.  It  will  be  used  not  only  for  school  a 
sembly  purposes,  but  as  a  gymnasium,  and  sim 
it  is  in  the  capital  city,  it  will  serve  as  a  gener; 
community  center  for  the  colored  people  of  tt 
whole  state. 

Meanwhile,  the  association  has  gone  ahead  wit 
a  slightly  less  ambitious  program  for  the  whii 
schools  of  the  state.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  ass* 
ciation  and  of  many  other  citizens  that  the  192 
legislature  would  provide  for  a  general  buildir 
program  for  the  white  schools.  But  nothing 
the  sort  was  done.  Officially,  Delaware  lags  behin> 
Not  even  the  fact  that  the  Negro  children  < 
the  state  now  have  practically  everywhere  bett< 
schools  than  the  white  children  could  move  tl 
grave  and  reverend  guardians  of  the  laws  and  ta 
moneys  to  a  school-building  program  for  their 
children. 

Hence,  the  association  is  proceeding  slowly 
persistently  in  providing  schools  for  white  childre 
To  date,  eighteen  such  buildings  have  been  cor 
pleted  and  one  is  under  construction,  offering  a  tot 
of  eighty-five  new  rooms  and  giving  school  chanc 
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\nother  "before  and  after"  illustration  of 
ow  the  public-spirited  citizens  of  Delaware 
are  put  through  an  admirable  school-build- 
tg  program  for  the  state.  Above  is  the  new 
•aurel  High  and  Elementary  School  for 
white  pupils;  below  the  old  buildings 

a  modern  sort  to  3,300  pupils, 
ic  funds  of  the  association  are  not 
fficient  to  rebuild  the  whole  white 
stem  of  the  state.  Eventually  the 
^islature  will  have  to  take  over  the 
). 

The  secretary  of  the  association, 
seph  H.  Odell,  in  his  most  recent 
sort,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
at  "we  have  been  building  at  the 
;e  of  one  new  school  every  six  and 
lalf  days  during  the  past  year.  As 
s  work  has  been  done  by  our  own 
ilding  force,  our  costs  have  been 
e  absolute  minimum,  because  there 
•re  no  builders'  profits,  no  bond- 
j,  and  nothing  allowed  for  contingencies.  When 
ished,  a  deed  for  the  property  is  turned  over  to 
e  State  Board  or  the  Special  District  Board  of 
lucation  with  no  conditions  or  reservations." 
As  has  been  said,  Delaware  is  largely  a  rural 
ite.  Farms  are  small  and  much  of  the  agriculture 
becoming  more  and  more  intensive.  When  a  pro- 
essive  farm  and  farming  community  and  a  good 
ral  school  cooperate  in  providing  both  constructive 
tivities  and  mental  nourishment,  then  the  general 
iditions  of  notable  educational  program  are  at 
nd.  If,  now,  in  addition  to  these  two  factors, 
:  school  provides  teachers  who  understand  what 
ucation  is  and  what  the  whole  life  of  this  com- 
inity  means  to  the  children;  and  when  the  com- 
mity  provides  intelligent  men  and  women  who 
:  that  the  school  cannot  hope  to  cure  with  its  few 
urs  of  teaching  what  the  community  is  promot- 
I;  with  its  endless  hours  of  living:  when  all  these 
rtors  are  understood  and  taken  into  account,  the 
jnmunity  and  the  school  have  both  escaped  from 
r  old  educational  drift  and  are  by  way  of  under- 
f:ing  an  educational  program  worthy  of  the  hopes 
f  the  democracy. 


Something  of  this  sort  seems  to  be  under  way  in 
Delaware.  There'  are  those  who  fear  the  work  of 
private  organizations,  especially  of  organizations 
financed  by  wealthy  individuals.  But  the  Service 
Citizens  of  Delaware  and  the  Delaware  SchoolAux- 
iliary  Association  both  seem  to  be  free  from  any 
taint  of  the  autocratic.  They  seem  to  be  working 
in  the  spirit  of  pioneering  enterprises,  attempting 
to  stimulate  the  citizenship  of  the  state  to  great 
endeavors  and  setting  them  admirable  examples  of 
such  endeavors.  They  seem,  moreover,  to  under- 
stand that  education  is  not  wholly  of  the  schools; 
that  it  is  a  function  of  the  whole  community  life. 

Best  of  all,  they  understand  that  the  work  of 
voluntary  agencies  must  never  undermine  the  sense 
of  icsponsibility  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  or 
of  the  state. 

With  such  an  experimental  organization  at  work 
within  the  state;  with  such  programs  of  educational 
reorganization  already  well  under  way,  and  waiting 
only  the  awakening  of  the  people  as  a  whole  for 
their  completion,  the  state  of  Delaware  is  likely  to 
become  what  Oregon  once  was,  what  Wisconsin  for 
a  time  aspired  to  be,  the  "laboratory  of  democracy." 


Herta  Breit,  aged  eleven,  painted  this  portrait  of  the  artist  as  a  young  girl 


In  the  Strange 

Brave  World 

of  Children 

By  NORMAN  H.  MATSON 


Friends,  by  Ed  Viet, 
aged  twelve 

VERY  child  lives  in   a  beautiful   and 
interesting    world    of    his    own,    and 
almost  every  child  has  the  talent  to 
express    that    world  in     graphic    or 
plastic  art.    All  he  needs  is  encourage- 
ment  and  sympathy  so  that  he  may 
lave  the  confidence  to  resist  the  temptation  of  being 
mitative — that  infectious  disease  of  all  his  elders. 
Were    an    art   school    for   infants    conducted    in 
.ccordance  with  such  a  theory,  what  would  result? 
iappy  children,  first  of  all;  and  secondly,  the  crea- 
ion  of  truly  beautiful  things.     After  a  visit  to  the 
chool  of  Dr.  Franz  Cizek  in  Vienna,  there  can  be 
o  question  about  that!     His  is  a  school  without 
iscipline,   without  rules,   without  traditions.     For 
these  are  substituted  respect,  indeed,  reverence 
r  the  unspoiled,  creative  child-mind.     Dr.  Cizek 
happy  that  the  little  children  suffer  him  to  come 
to  them.   It  is  a  mov- 
not-to-be-forgotten 
perience  to  talk  with 
is    tall,     somber-eyed 
tist    who    for    twenty 
ars     has     cooperated 
th  children,  and  to  see 
m  among  his  pupils. 
Happy  faces  are  rare 
Vienna,      and     this 
mbtless    makes    more    ,. 
riking     the     discovery 
a     school-room     in 
lich   all    are   intensely 
terested    and    all    ob- 
ously    happy.      When 
made      our      way 
rough    the    inner    city 
Schwartzenberg  Platz 
was  Sunday  morning, 
Id    with    that    bitter- 
ss  that  makes  Vienna 
em  more  empty,  more 
lapidated,   more   skin- 
than    humanity    can 
ar.  People  who  prob-    , 
>ly    had     found     they 
uld    sleep    no    longer 


A  sketch  by  Crete  Hanus,  aged  thirteen, 
which  shows  remarkable  ability 


<ars,  by  Crete  Hanus, 
aged  thirteen 

in  the  icy  dampness  of  their  own  rooms  nurri^d 
stiffly  along  the  streets  to  the  smoky  warmth  of 
cafes,  there  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  sipping 
bad  coffee,  reading  newspapers,  gossiping  of  foreign 
credits  and  the  possibility  of  war,  but  chiefly  just 
being  warm. 

Prim  little  children,  huddled  into  baggy  clothes, 
clumsily  staggered  along  beside  their  mothers  on 
the  way  to  church,  caught  up  at  every  corner  by  a 
gust  of  icy  wind  that  entangled  them  in  the  flapping 
skirts  of  their  elders. 

Little  bob-tailed  street-cars,  shabby  for  want  of 
paint  but  not  so  shabby  as  their  bearded  conductors, 
passed  slowly.  At  the  corner  two  old  women, 
shawled  like  witches  and  wearing  enormous  felt 
boots,  tended  a  meager  display  of  apples  and 
oranges,  decorated  with  cards  announcing  the  price 
as  2,000  crowns  apiece.  On  a  rink  next  to  the  big 

Concert  Hall,  well- 
clothed  children  and 
some  young  men  skated 
in  somewhat  solemn  en- 
joyment. Across  the 
broad  square  rose  the 
ornately  impressive  col- 
umns of  Karl's  Church, 
as  out-dated  and  dis- 
proportionate to  the 
present  time  as  the 
Doges'  Palace  in  that 
other  dead  empire  city, 
Venice.  Leafless  trees 
bordered  a  wide,  empty 
street.  On  the  curb  a 
young  ex-soldier  dis- 
played a  wooden  leg 
and  two  metal  fore- 
arms, begging  alms  in  a 
gentle  voice. 

We  found  the  address 
we  sought  with  the  help 
of  a  kindly  gendarme 
and  a  red-cheeked  old 
man  in  a  moth-eaten  fur 
coat.  The  latter  walked 
with  us,  out  of  his  way, 
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the  more  surely  to  direct  us,  as  is  the  generous 
Viennese  custom  with  foreigners.  But  perhaps  he 
helped  with  extra  willingness  because  he  was  glad 
we  were  going  to  Dr.  Cizek's  school,  for  he  knew 
it  and  praised  it  enthusiastically. 

The  art  school  building  is  just  such  a  building 
as  an  American  high  school — bare  hallways  and 
broad  stairs.  The  door  to  Dr.  Cizek's  class-room 
was  unlocked.  We  entered  and  thereby  left  gray, 
discouraged  Vienna  behind  us,  far,  far  behind  us, 
and  stepped  into  a  busy,  hopeful  world  of  children. 
The  big,  light  room  hummed  with  significant  life 
•md  sang  with  exuberant  color. 

Sixty  boys  and  girls  were  at  double  desks  and 
easels.  There  seemed  more  than  that.  A  girl  with 
blonde  braids  and  a  pinafore  we  noticed  first,  for 
she  was  working  in  the  front  of  the  room  at  a  panel 
that  was  fully  eight  feet  long.  It  was  a  procession 
of  peasants  in  gala  attire,  and  she  was  painting 
brilliant  flowers  at  their  feet — flowers  as  naive 
as  Giotto's  and  as  vivid 
as  the  brightest  Hun- 
garian embroidery.  Her 
tongue  was  thrust  out  at 
the  corner  of  her  mouth 
in  a  gesture  of  complete 
absorption. 

The  appearance  of  the 
Auslander  distracted  no 
one  from  the  important 
work  at  hand.  We  start- 
ed diffidently  down  an 
aisle,  feeling  like  intrud- 
ers, dreading  to  embar- 
rass the  littlest.  We 
need  not  have  f eared  1 

We  stopped  at  the 
desk  of  a  dark-eyed  boy 
working  earnestly  with 


Peasant  wedding  in 
the  Tyrol,"  by  Crete 
Blatny,  aged  thirteen 


Priest    and   peasant   women    it 

the  Tyrol,  a  woodcut,  by  Helen^ 

Klaunzer,   aged  fourteen 

colored  paper — greens,  dar 
and  light,  blue,  white  an 
orange.  He  had  a  sketch  b< 
side  him,  of  old  people,  heavil 
laden,  walking  with  gre; 
weariness  over  a  desolate  hil 
He  glanced  up,  saw  we  wei 
interested,  moved  the  sketc 
so  that  we  could  better  judg 
it,  and  went  back  to  the  al 
sorbing  task  of  making  hill 
trees  and  sky  with  his  colore 
paper.  The  gesture  was  eloquent.  He  was  n< 
surprised  that  we  should  be  interested  in  the  pictui 
that  had  grown  under  his  own  hand.  He  was  inte 
ested  himself!  Later  we  learned  that  the  weai 
folk  were  some  of  those  he  had  seen  in  the  Polis 
hunger  zone,  whence  he  himself  had  been  brougl 
to  Vienna.  We  learned,  too,  that  he  was  ten,  n< 
six  as  he  seemed.  War  does  that  to  children. 

Near  him  were  three  yellow-haired  girls  in 
row.  The  oldest  one  (she  was  all  of  twelve)  ti- 
ring-leader, and  obviously  the  "master" — sketche 
on  a  yard-square  canvas  what  was  to  be  a  recor 
of  all  her  friends.  Already  she  had  drawn  tl 
portraits  of  six  of  them,  leggy  little  girls  with  flyir 
hair  and  impudent  faces,  sewing,  reading  and  pla 
ing  the  piano.  In  the  corner,  very  small,  was 
portrait  of  the  artist,  directing,  it  is  sad  to  relat 
a  "long-nose"  at  the  rest.  It  was  excellent  drawin: 
but  as  Dr.  Cizek  said,  a  grown-up  might  have  dor 
it!  The  "master,"  in  a  word,  had  "gone  academic, 
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Another  woodcut, 
The  conscript's  farewell, 
by  Helene  Klauzner 

The  desk  at  the  end  of  the 
)W  provided  a  startling  proot 
,at  this  was  indeed  a  school 
ithout    rules.     Who    would 
eny    that    Mary    was    very 
-rone   to   have   brought   her 
imb  to  school,  or  at  least  to 
ave  tacitly  encouraged  it 
ollow  her  there?     But  here 
10    one    seemed    in    the  least 
even   interested 


forth  in  utter  content 


histan  ha*  and 
ci     k 


thwarting  of  affections  as  suffered  by  Mary^ouW 

lave    produced    something    more   thin^  ^"^ 

rhyme  about  the  two.     Ana  a  ^^    ^  instance, 


with    greater    tenderness 


,  who  is  ten,  is  Herta's  friend 
art     i   very   different.     She    has   soaological 
ih»t     i  whv  she  was  drawing  the 
.nterests     and  that   is  wny  profit(,er)  belng 


««  »•»•««  '"= 

of  untain  vi,lage.     There^were 

snow-covered,  and 
a  strange  blue  gar- 
den in  the  valley. 
Something    very 
close      to      genius 
guided      him      in 
creating  an  atmo- 
sphere so  cold  and 
so    clear    that    it 
could     almost     be 
felt. 

Everybody  was 
working,  every- 
body doing  a  differ- 
ent thing,  drawing, 
painting,  modeling, 


Peasants  oj  the  Salz- 
kammergut  in  church, 
by  Herta  Zuckerman, 
aged  fourteen.  Her 
work  has  already  been 
widely  shown  in  fosters 
of  the  Friends  Society 
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embroidering — the  "models"  were  all  invisible— 
for  they  were  to  be  found  only  in  the  strange,  brave 
world  of  the  children.  Dr.  Cizek  (and  every  other 
artist  who  has  seen  it)  thinks  highly  of  the  extra- 
ordinary sunrise  painted  by  Irene  Malline,  who  con- 
fesses to  seven  years.  Dawn  breaks  above  her  home 
in  colors  primitive  and  powerful.  Her  cat  lurks  on 
the  roof  near  the  chimney,  the  smoke  from  which 
suggests  breakfast;  the  dog  leaps  with  decorous 
joy;  and  the  sun  unmistakably  tears  the  shrouds 
of  night  with  his  spears. 

"It  is  a  picture  from  her  world,"  said  Dr.  Cizek. 
"It  is  beautiful.  No  one  but  an  unspoiled  little 
child  could  have  done  it.  Children,  warned  early 
enough  from  imitation,  do  naturally  what  the  great 


knows  his  strange-looking  horse  is  his  idea  of  ; 
horse,  and  so  has  something  that  not  another  persoi 
in  the  world  could  have  given  it! 

Do  the  children  who  so  ambitiously  start  hug' 
detailed  compositions  ever  .weary  and  abandoi 
them  before  they  were  finished?  Dr.  Cizek  says  the; 
never  do.  Some  who  do  intricate  embroidering  over 
work,  and  these  are  persuaded  to  break  their  tasl 
with  other  and  difficult  work.  But  they  are  all  toi 
interested,  too  free,  to  rebel  against  sustained  effort 

The  children  make  what  interests  them.  Whethe 
a  child  chooses  to  do  a  ten-foot  cavalry  charge  o 
an  inch-high  model  of  a  locomotive,  it  is  all  one  ti 
Teacher,  who  is  likely  to  find  beauty  in  both.  Th 
new  youngster,  who  shyly  says  he  thinks  he  wouli 


Dawn,  by  Irene  Malline,  aged  seven.   "A'o  one  but  an  unspoiled  little  child  could  have  done  it!" 


moderns  strive  to  do — that  is,  express  their  own 
sure  instincts  directly  and  sincerely."  He  was 
equally  enthusiastic  over  her  two  dogs,  exalted  as 
they  are  by  their  border  of  bright  flowers.  This 
was  her  very  first  drawing. 

The  youngest  pupils  of  this  class  are  six,  the 
oldest  are  fifteen.  Dr.  Cizek  prefers  the  work  of 
the  youngest,  and  believes  it  is  the  best.  In  all 
sincere,  unimitative  work  he  finds  something  to 
admire;  but  imitative  work,  however  clever  it  be, 
saddens  him.  He  helps  his  children  to  do  what 
pleases  them,  and  thus  are  they  never  bored.  They 
are  confident.  If  the  painted  horse  of  one  is  far 
less  like  a  horse  than  the  one  painted  by  the  boy 
across  the  aisle,  he  is  not  ashamed  nor  envious.  He 


like  to  do  a  house,  is  asked  whether  he  would  dra 
it,  paint  it,  make  it  in  wood  or  clay,  embroider  c 
engrave  it.  There  are  many  ways  to  make  a  hous 
and  some  of  the  finest  are  painted  clay  models,  z 
inch  or  two  square,  with  droll  people  walking  in  tf 
garden. 

The  child  himself  works  out  his  technical  pro 
lems.  The  newest  woodcut  artist  learns,  by  tryin 
that  he  must  cut  away  the  part  he  would  have  prii 
white.  He  does  go,  of  course,  to  other  childre 
engaged  in  making  woodcuts:  "How  does  a  fello 
make  leaves?" — "Well,  I  make  'em  this  way."- 
"It's  a  pretty  good  way;  I'll  try  it."  But  that 
rather  like  discovering  it  oneself. 

The  littlest  are  not  abashed  before  strangers  b 
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;  cause    they    know,    as 

I  the      whole      dass 

!  knows,   that   Teacher 

i  is   most   interested   in 
their  work.   Not  that 

ithey      become      vain. 

•'Their  attitude  is  that 

:  of     the     Polish     boy. 

>  Their     creations     are 

•idiscoveries    to    them- 

f|selves.  It  is  almost  an 

t|  impersonal      attitude; 

'[they  sense  the  signifi- 

:icance  of  the  fact  that 

lithey    are    engaged   in 

(creation    and    not    in 
competition. 

All  the  children 
do  home  tasks  (the 
class  can  meet  but 
once  a  week)  and  in 
these  the  children  are 
frequently  most  con- 
fidently themselves — 
and  sometimes  most  The  Tyro1'  b?  Amandus 

mitative.  When  Dr.  -Cizek  sees  evidence  of  the 
)illboard  and  comic-strip  in  a  child's  work  he  does 
not  reprimand  him  directly.  That  would  be  exer- 
cising the  grown-up  tyranny  he  abhors.  Instead,  he 
casually  speaks  to  the  whole  class  of  the  dangers 
of  imitation — and  the  individual  is  either  persuaded 
goes  his  own  way,  a  way  that  soon  enough  leads 
Dut  of  the  class. 

Since  1903,  children  from  Dr.  Cizek's  classes 
tave  become  successful  artists;  but  these  have  been, 
>o  to  speak,  a  by-product  of  the  school.  Dr.  Cizek's 
irst  objective  is  not  training  students  to  become 
artists.  He  wants  chiefly  to  stimulate  children  to 
express  sincerely  their  own  creative  instincts. 

"If  I  were  asked,"  he  said,  "  to  say  what  is  the 
•nost  important  wisdom  I  have  acquired  in  these 
twenty  years,  I  would  reply:  'The  earlier  the  bet- 
:er';  four  is  a  good  age  to  start." 

Children  who  have   learned  the  joy  of  making 


original  things  are 
happier  in  later  life. 
The  child  that  has 
learned  the  joy  of 
creation  will  make  a 
better  plumber,  bank- 
er, politician — a  bet- 
ter citizen,  according 
to  Dr.  Cizek.  Keep 
the  children  from  imi- 
tating their  stupid 
elders  before  they  are 
twelve,  and  you  will 
change  the  world! 

"What  a  child 
learns  and  deeply  ex- 
periences before  he 
physically  ceases  to  be 
a  child,"  went  on  Dr. 
Cizek,  "is  most  likely 
to  be  passed  on  to  the 
next  generation.  And 
so  I  feel  that  my  voice 

is     being     heard     by 
Hauke,  aged  thirteen  ,, 

future  generations. 

Sounds  of  piano  and  violin  from  an  adjoining 
room  prompted  an  interrupting  question.  "Yes," 
he  said,  "those  who  can  may  make  music  \f  they 
wish.  No,  it  does  not  bother  the  class."  Here 
we  saw  something  almost  like  an  example  of  applied 
discipline.  Ten  or  twelve  children  had  been  clus- 
tered for  some  time  around  the  boy  at  work  on  his 
mountain  village.  Doubtless  they  were  making 
critical  suggestions,  for  the  artist  felt  impelled  to 
give  lengthy  explanations.  Dr.  Cizek  said  quietly, 
"You  have  but  a  half  hour  left."  The  group  scat- 
tered. It  would  be  a  long  wait  before  the  next 
class! 

He  returned  to  us,  stopping  first  at  a  desk  to 
inspect  a  drawing.  The  tiny  artist  looked  neither 
apprehensive  nor  embarrassed  while  Teacher  ex- 
amined the  drawing  (a  man  in  a  racing  motor 
boat  in  the  middle  of  a  lake,  with  an  elaborate 
forest  in  the  distance)  and  smiled.  The  artist 


The  woolly  lamb  and  the 
bird  opposite  were  modeled 
by  Franz  Felser,  aged  twelve 


The   very  first   drawing    that   Irene  Malline,   aged 
seven,  ever  made  was  this  sketch  of  two  dogs 
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smiled  too.  They  both  knew  his  weakness  was  for 
motor-boats.  It  looked  like  solid  equality  between 
teacher  and  pupil. 

"The  earlier  the  better,"  Dr.  Cizek  repeated.  "I 
have  another  class  for  children  from  four  to  six 
years  only.  Their  mothers  frequently  come  with 
them  and  sit  in  the  class-room.  Sometimes  they 
try  to  draw  too,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  of  them 
do  half  as  well  as  her  child." 

All  children  are  creative,  in  Dr.  Cizek's  opinion, 
and  most  have  some  artistic  talent.  (It  is  nearly 
always  ruined,  one  way  or  another!)  Girls  are 
creative  much  earlier  than  boys,  perhaps  because 
very  young  boys  have  more  varied  interests  than 
very  young  girls.  But  the  boys'  instincts  when 
finally  developed  are  apt  to  be  the  strongest  and 
most  permanent. 

This  class  where  children  learn  to  express  them- 
selves in  art  is  but  a  part  of  Dr.  Cizek's  educational 
theory.  In  the  school  of  his  imagination,  music, 
dancing,  painting  and  plays  . 
would  all  be  invented  by  ' 
the  children  themselves, 
and  the  lessons  would 
grow  naturally  out  of  the 
needs  of  daily  life.  The 
girls  would  make  their 
own  clothes  and  the  boys 
their  own  toys,  /nil  the 
order  and  discipline  of  the 
place  would  be  in  the  chil- 
dren's hands. 

Hundreds  of  applicants 
are  necessarily  refused  ad- 


Erich  Engels,  aged  ten,  remem- 
bered this  pastoral  scene  from 
His  trip  to  the  country.  He  calls 
it  Noonday. 


mittance  to  Dr.  Cizek's  classes,  which  have  no 
one  hundred  pupils,  an  almost  unwieldy  numb< 
He  would  like  to  accept  every  one  that  applies,  1 
said;  unfortunately  that  is  not  possible.  The  tuitii 
fee  for  six  months  is  3,000  crowns,  approximate 
four  American  cents,  and  as  materials  are  price 
almost  at  "world  level,"  the  total  tuition  incon 
for  six  months  pays  for  no  more  than  an  houi 
worth  of  material.  But  there  has  been  a  little  he! 
from  overseas,  and  the  Austrian  government  helpe 
with  a  subsidy.  That  subsidy  was  recently  wit! 
drawn  for  purposes  of  economy,  but  the  schoc 
which  is  becoming  internationally  famous,  wi 
somehow  go  on. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  for  the  holding  of  a 
exhibit  of  the  pupils'  work  next  winter  in  Ne 
York,  and  later  in  other  American  cities.  Thes 
exhibits,  will  fail  of  their  purpose  if  the  truly  extra 
ordinary  pictures  are  judged  as  the  work  o 
"Wunderkinder" — of  those  difficult,  unlovely  in 

dividuals,  child  prodigies 
They  are  the  work  o 
youngsters  who,  oddl 
enough,  considering  th 
conditions  in  this  war 
wrecked  country,  wer 
given  a  chance  to  be  them 
selves.  The  best  of 
pictures  are  m  e  s  s  a  g 
from  the  strange,  bra 
world  children  live 
which  they  are  so  wofu 
seldom  encouraged  to 
press. 


Even    little  children   share 
general  contempt  for  the  po 
war  "schieber"  which  Annelt 
Freisler,  aged  ten,  portrays 
lo'w  in  the  cartoon  of 
Mrs.  Profiteer 


man  say  Indian  no  can  learn.    How  you  know?    You  never  give  him  chance!" 


The  Red  Man's  Experiment  with 

Grade  Schools 


By  SADYE  M.  HAGEMAN 


OLD  Chief  Odock  lay  in  the  shade  of  a 
lofty  sycamore  tree,  his  wistful  gaze 
fixed  on   the  huddle  of   homes  which 
nestled  against  the  generous  elbow  of 
the  river  levee.     Twenty  in  all,  cabins 
and  tepees  dotted  the  narrow  strip  of 
'land  named  Cachil   Dehe   Rancheria.     The  proud 
'eyes  did  not  see  in  the  little  cluster  of  houses  the 

meager  remnants  of  ten  thousand  campfires;    they 

saw  the  site  of  the  Dream  Castle  for  his  race;  a 
'place  where  the  tawny-cheeked  boys  and  girls  could 
;:come  and  go,  playing,  singing,  learning  from  books 

—just  like  the  children  of  the  white  man. 

"White  man  say  Indian  no  can  learn.  How  you 
?know?  You  never  give  him  chance!"  The  old 
^chief's  hunger  for  knowledge  for  his  race  voiced 
''itself  in  public  plea  and  enlisted  the  interest  of 
"white  neighbors.  Funds  were  subscribed.  Before 
?the  great  Acorn  Feast  Day  had  been  set  apart  by 
Jthe  Boli  man  (prophet),  the  Dream  Castle  pushed 
fup  from  the  shimmer  of  sand — slowly,  for  Chief 

Odock's    gnarled    hands 

alone  wielded  the   ham- 

jner   and   saw.      But   by 

late   September   there   it 

•stood,     a     well     lighted 

room,  sixteen  by  twenty 

feet,   a   schoolhouse   for 

the    Indian    children — a 

memorial  in  shining  new 

pine   and   redwood  shin- 
gles  to   the   great    faith 

and  love  of  a  loyal  chief. 
There     followed     the 

pioneer  days   of  the  in 

stitution,  two  years  as  a 

mission      school.      That 

first  day  when   the   bell 

tolled     out     the     nine 

o'clock  call,  hours  passed 

and    the    social    service 

teacher  sat  alone.     Over 

the   brink   of   the   levee, 

hiding  behind  tree  trunks 

and    wild    rose    bushes, 

were  the  fifteen  children 

of   the   school!      Bit  by 


Fifteen  children,  ranging  from  five  to  twenty-one  years  old, 
confronted  the  nonplussed  teacher 


bit,  they  cautiously  advanced,  only  to  flee  in  wild 
confusion  at  the  sound  of  a  footstep.  Finally,  the 
old  chief  rounded  them  up  and  drove  them  into  the 
room !  There  followed  two  days  of  chattering  in 
an  unknown  tongue.  On  the  third  day,  the  names 
were  secured  for  the  register  and  by  the  end  of  the 
i  week  each  child  had  learned  the  salute  to  Old  Glory. 


A  story,  thus  far,  which  might  lapse  into  the 
usual  and  commonplace,  but  which  rises  instead  to 
a  unique  climax.  The  old  Indian  chief,  crying 
out  against  the  future  ignorance  of  his  race,  moved 
a  modern  board  of  county  supervisors  to  make  the 
old  man's  Dream  Castle  the  first  Indian  public 
school  in  the  state  of  California.  That  strange 
assortment  of  childhood,  shrinking,  untrained  and 
untaught,  whose  heritage  had  been  poverty  of 
thought,  experience  and  environment,  to  be  graded 
by  the  same  course  of  study  used  for  the  white 
children  of  the  country. 

The  first  September  morning  after  Cachil  Dehe's 
transformation  to  a  public  school,  fifteen  pupils, 
ranging  in  age  from  five  to  twenty-one  years,  con- 
fronted the  nonplussed  teacher.  In  their  homes 
there  had  been  no  books,  magazines,  papers  or  pic- 
tures— the  ordinary  material  of  educational  back- 
ground all  missing.  And  their  fathers  and  mothers 
squatting  flat  on  the  ground  around  the  bubbling 
acorn  soup  pots  or  lounging  on  the  levee,  seemed 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  completely  unaware  of 

„      the    importance    of   this 

new  school  which  had 
come  to  the  tepee  circles. 
For  five  years  that 
first  public  school  teach- 
er, doctor,  minister  and 
friend  did  double  shift 
in  his  stupendous  task- 
Americanizing  the  real 
Americans.  The  grap- 
ple by  day  with  the  lan- 
guage handicap  and  the 
undisciplined  minds  in 
the  school-room;  the 
evenings  and  week-ends 
spent  with  the  apatnetic 
parents. 

Through  the  years, 
the  scene  shifted.  Sus- 
piciously at  first  and  then 
cautiously,  the  Indians 
filed  across  the  trail 
which  bridged  the  chasm 
between  the  red  men's 
habits  of  life  and  the 
On  one  of  those -evenings 


white  man's  civilization. 


at  night  school,  when  the  adult  minds  ached  with 
the  process  of  learning,  the  old  chief's  appeal  rang 
through  the  room.  "Brothers,  white  mans  same  as 
God.  Him  know  everything,  him  can  do  every- 
thing. Indian  mans  no  can  do  nothing,  him  no 
know  nothing.  You  know  why?  White  mans  goes 
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to  school  and  learns  book.  Book  tell  him  every- 
thing." So  the  clumsy  brown  fingers  traced  the 
lines  of  the  primers  and  the  native  stick-to-itiveness, 
once  wisely  directed,  expressed  itself  in  improved 
homes,  better  sanitary  conditions  and  habits  of  in- 
dustry. 

When  Dr.  Lawrence  Michael,  a  special  super- 
visor of  the  Indian  Service,  reached  Cachil  Dehe 
two  years  ago  in  his  state  survey  of  the  conditions 
and  needs  of  the  non-reservation  Indians,  he  show- 
ered it  with  words  of  praise.  Tepees  had  gone. 
Small  houses  with  curtained  windows  had  come. 
Chairs,  benches  and  boxes  had  displaced  the  squat- 
ting circle  in  the  dirt.  Beds  had  been  lifted  from 
the  floor  to  bedsteads.  Vines  trailed  the  house 
walls,  flowers  smiled  from  the  front  yards  and 
chickens  dotted  the  backyards.  The  allotments  of 
land  were  planted  in  orchards,  alfalfa,  wheat  and 
gardens.  The  rancheria  wood  pile  had  been  built 
up  from  the  river's  drift  wood.  Towering  above 
all  roofs  was  the  water  plant  carrying  water  to 
each  home;  and  the  glistening  telephone  wire 
linked  the  Indian  village  to  the  outside 
world. 

"The  best  living  conditions  west  of  the  Rockies," 
was  Dr.  Michael's  comment  when  he  learned  the 
rest  of  the  story.  Not  a  case  of  tuberculosis, 
trachoma  or  abject  poverty;  a  school  register  show- 
ing an  average  attendance  of  98  per  cent  and  a 
school  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  was  one  of  the 
two  schools  in  the  whole  county  which  did  not 
lose  a  day  because  of  "flu"  epidemic.  Books,  maga- 
zines and  papers  in  the  homes,  and  often  at  night 
the  voices  of  boys  and  girls  reading  to  the  older 
people  who  had  not  mastered  the  art  of  reading. 
And  the  honking  of  several  automobiles  moving  in 
and  out  of  their  makeshift  garages. 

But  only  two  years  before,  the  experiment  of  a 
graded  Indian  school  had  seemed  little  short  of  a 
failure.  The  older  pupils  had  dropped  out  and 
the  next  in  age  had  struggled  to  the  fifth  grade, 
where  factions  start.  This,  in  previous  years,  when 
an  Indian  child  by  some  means  had  drifted  into 
a  white  school,  had  seemed  the  zenith  of  Indian 


understanding  and  capability,  except  in  isolatec 
cases.  Here,  the  school  had  paused. 

The  old  chief's  heart  was  heavy,  now  that  the 
critical  time  had  come.  In  the  two  years  of  mis- 
sion and  the  five  years  of  public  school,  even  he 
had  read  to  the  third  reader!  Had  the  Great 
Spirit  made  the  Indian  children's  mentality  of  a 
lower  level  than  that  of  the  white  children?  Cachi! 
Dehe  was  to  continue  as  a  public  school,  they  must 
measure  up  to  the  standard  set  for  the  white  child. 
They  must  grasp  the  salient  points  of  history,  civics, 
geography,  the  technique  of  the  English  language; 
they  must  learn  to  think,  to  reason  and  discriminate 
in  a  language  foreign  to  their  own  unwritten  one. 
Would  the  teaching  profession  produce  the  dreamer 
who  would  understand  and  impel  these  perp'exec 
Indians  across  the  gulf  to  the  white  schools'  level? 

The  answer  to  the  query  came  one  dusty  October 
evening  when  the  new  teacher,  a  rather  young 
woman,  set  up  camp  in  the  little  room  at  the  side 
of  the  school.  The  class-room  with  its  weird  clash 
of  white,  green,  black  and  light  blue  ceiling  was 
transformed  into  a  soft  brown.  Dainty  white  cur- 
tains shaded  the  windows  and  plants  smiled  from 
the  window  seats.  Pictures  and  drawings,  suggestive 
of  the  passing  months,  replaced  the  old  broken 
frames.  The  pupils  expanded  to  the  restfulness  anc 
order  of  the  room. 

"Heredity — fiddlesticks!"  the  teacher  exclaimec 
to  a  visitor.  "Give  me  an  environment  and  unless 
it  is  a  case  of  a  feeble  mind  we'll  back  heredity  ofi 
the  map!" 

Then  she  rolled  up  her  sleeves  and  went  at  her 
job.  She  knew  no  life,  no  existence,  no  people  but 
these  children  of  the  red  men.  The  chubby-cheeked 
babies  shyly  crept  to  her  door  for  a  smile,  a  piece 
of  candy  or  an  apple.  Evening  parties  rang  with 
mirth.  Early  winter  mornings  heard  the  sputter 
of  the  school-room  stove.  Stealthy  feet  crept  in 
long  before  school  hours,  brown  faces  bent  ovei 
books,  pictures  and  stories,  eagerly  absorbing  the 
delights  of  a  new,  unfolding  world. 

She  wrestled  with  the  problems  of  the  language 
(Continued  on  page  601) 
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WITHOUT    attempting    to    belittle    the    com- 
plexity of  the  subject,   the  criticism  of  present 
day    educational    theories   and    practices    might 
briefly  be  stated  thus:     The  great  bulk  of  our 
Educational  work  is  too  exclusively  objective,  does  not  con- 
'i;ern  itself  sufficiently  with  child  nature  or,  for  the  matter 
i)f  that,  the  functioning  of  the  human  mind  generally;  our- 
;jidvanced  and  experimental  educational  work  is  too  exclus- 
vely  subjective,  does  not  concern  itself  sufficiently  with  pre- 
jaration  of  the  individual  for  happy  and  useful  functioning 
n  the  social  environment  as  it  is.    The  schools  of  the  older 
:ype,  with  all  their  modern  elaborations  and  annexes,  such 
is    workers'    "colleges"    or    Americanization    classes,    have 
airly  definite  aims  as  regards  the  knowledge  and  modes  of 
:hinking  they  would  wish  to  inculcate,  but  in  their  instruc- 
:ion  and  discipline  too  largely  paralyze  the  very  functions 
»f  the  mental  life  by  which  education  (in  the  sense  of  edu- 
•ation,  Eildung,  for  which  there  is  no  English  synonym)   is 
ichieved.     The    "model"   schools   have   an   anarchistic   dis- 
•egard  for  organized  society  and  almost  solely  concern  them- 
•elves  with  the  individual  as  a  personality  to  be  encouraged 
ind  developed  irrespective  of  social   needs   for  any  specific 
ypes  of  mental  functioning.     In  the  battle  between  old  and 
lew,  one  essential  point  of  view  often  finds  itself   in  no- 
nan  "s-land,  subject  to  the  fire  of  both:  the  viewing  of  edu- 
ction as  a  process  of  bringing  into  harmony,   and   raising 
he  level  of,  individual  and  social  aspiration. 

In  America  more  especially  we  see  today  the  need  for  a 
nore  synthetic  understanding  of  culture  and  its  require- 
nents.  We  hear  a  great  deal,  on  the  one  hand,  of  pre- 
>aration  of  the  individual  for  worthy  citizenship  and,  on 
he  other,  of  education  for  leadership  j  but  the  essential  con- 
icction  between  the  two  is  often  lost  sight  of.  A  Jemo- 
:racy  cannot  survive  unless  all  the  people,  or  the  greater 
>art  of  them,  possess  the  quality  of  potential  leadership  and 
lie  actual  leaders  possess  a  deep  sense  of  social  responsibility 
nd  quality  of  potential  loyalty  to  other  leaders.  And  this 
lot  only  in  a  moral  sense  but  through  the  existence  of  a 
asic  unity  of  cultural  values.  Unity — not  uniformity:  all 
nodern  research  tends  to  show  that  the  culturally  greatest 
ivilizations  were  built  of  varieties  of  social  groupings,  not 
vithout  friction  but  with  a  sufficient  homogeneity  of  appre- 
iations  to  make  possible  an  unimpeded  functioning  and 
evelopment  for  all.  The  idea  that  all  people  are  equal, 
nth  the  exception  of  a  few  geniuses  following  no  laws  but 
hose  of  their  own  nature,  could  not  have  taken  root  in  any 
f  the  great  culture  centers  of  history  because  it  would  have 
een  so  obviously  contrary  to  the  facts  which  anybody  might 
•bserve.  It  is,  indeed,  a  conception  less  than  two  hundred 
ears  old,  arising  from  the  false  abstractions  of  modern 
'olitical  theory. 

'LARK  WISSLER,  in  his  most  suggestive  recent  book 
on  Man  and  Culture,  draws  a  convincing  picture  of 
be  processes  of  human  evolution.     He  shows  how  not  only 
but  fauna,  flora,  topography  and  climate  have  modified 


the  "universal  pattern"  of  common  trait  complexes,  how 
progress  is,  in  fact,  the  elaboration  and  enrichment  of  these 
complexes  through  the  adaptation  of  inherited  or  borrowed 
practices  to  novel  environments.  Those  races  and  tribes 
have  stood  still  and  deteriorated  which,  long  inhabiting  the 
same  zone  or  territories  of  the  same  nature,  had  no  new 
problems  to  conquer  and,  because  of  remoteness,  were  de- 
prived of  fertilizing  contacts  with  other  cultures.  Exactly 
the  same  thing  happens  when  a  modern  society,  self-suffi- 
cient in  the  natural  advantages  which  it  enjoys,  cuts  itself  off 
from  intercourse  with  the  outside  world  and,  by  coercing 
such  diverse  traits  as  may  exist  in  its  midst  into  a  common 
mold,  by  forcefully  assimilating  its  own  minority  groups, 
restricts  the  interplay  of  diverse  'culture  complexes. 

The  task  of  American  education,  then,  is  not  merely  that 
of  diffusing  accepted  standards — with  their  requisite  minima 
of  knowledge  and  ability — nor  that  of  giving  individuals  the 
opportunities  for  exercising  their  inventive  faculties,  but 
preeminently  that  of  preserving  group  experience  within 
each  group  and  bringing  the  different  groups  within  the 
nation  into  fertilizing  contacts.  Dr.  Wissler  says  that 
"education  is  our  religion";  but  he  also  shows  how  inade- 
quate and  superficial  our  conception  of  it  is  as  yet: 

Our  culture  is  characterized  by  an  over-ruling  belief  in 
something  we  call  education — -2.  kind  of  mechanism  to  propi- 
tiate the  intent  of  nature  in  the  manifestation  of  culture. 

But  we  are  gradually  beginning  to  understand — and  the 
articles  in  this  issue  are  a  contribution  to  that  end — that 
the  evolution  of  culture  has  its  natural  laws,  laws  as  yet 
imperfectly  known,  which  render  illusive  all  our  striving 
unless  it  conform  to  them.  Psychological  research  has  pro- 
foundly influenced  American  educational  theory  in  the  last 
few  decades.  It  is  time  that  the  social  sciences  apply  them- 
selves to  it  with  equal  thoroughness  and  scientific  honesty. 


THERE.  IS  no  immediate  danger  that  Ellis  Island  will 
be  forgotten  by  the  public.  Inbound  shipping  resolves 
itself,  periodically,  into  a  dramatic  stampede.  The  pictur- 
esque and  ruthless  operation  of  the  quota  law  keeps  immi- 
gration on  the  front  page  of  the  newspapers ;  and  the  British 
ambassador  may  be  counted  on  to  do  his  part  in  focussing 
attention  on  the  Island  itself. 

But  without  slighting  the  importance  of  the  way  in  which 
aliens  are  handled  at  the  threshold  of  the  United  States  it 
is  just  as  well  not  to  forget  that  a  much  greater  problem 
remains  unsolved  when  they  are  safely  through  the  door. 
And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  lively  interest  in  Ameri- 
canization— however  defined — which  was  shared  alike  by 
nervous  patriots  and  genuinely  public-spirited  Americans  has 
been  steadily  waning  since  the  war. 

So  far  as  this  tendency  represents  the  collapse  of  hastily 
conceived  and  fundamentally  unsound  schemes  for  forcing 
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American  customs  on  bewildered  newcomers,  or  for  "pro- 
tecting" American  institutions  by  the  coercive  regulation  of 
those  unfamiliar  with  them,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted.  Per- 
haps the  net  effect  of  the  subsidence  of  the  general  clamor 
has  been  to  throw  into  relief  the  less  conspicuous  efforts  of 
agencies  for  securing  to  the  immigrant  a  square  deal,  a 
decent  life,  and  the  opportunity  to  assimilate  the  essentials 
of  American  culture  without  sacrifice  of  his  own. 

KATE  HOLLIDAY  CLAGHORN,  in  her  brilliant 
study  of  The  Immigrant's  Day  in  Court,  set  forth  some 
of  the  handicaps  with  which  such  efforts  labor.  The  law 
too  often  fails  the  immigrant  both  ways:  when  he  offends, 
it  permits  him  to  be  treated  with  an  unjustified  severity; 
when  he  is  innocent,  it  does  not  protect  him  against  mean- 
spirited  and  vexatious  exploitation.  The  state  government 
of  New  York,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Council  on  Im- 
migrant Education  in  the  city,  is  making  a  fresh  st.irt  in 
the  attempt  to  give  the  alien  decent  protection.  At  the 
instance  of  Senator  Cotillo,  a  joint  legislative  committee 
was  authorized  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature: 
to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  transmission  of  moneys,  the 
sale  of  steamship  tickets  and  in  general  the  business  of  those 
dealing  with  immigrants  in  this  country  who  remain  within 
this  state,  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  remedial  legislation  to 
correct  any  such  improper  methods  or  practices  and  provide 
adequate  protection  for  the  affairs  of  such  immigrants  and 
other  affected  individuals. 

It  is  to  report  to  the  legislature  in  February,  1924,  and  has 
already  begun  its  work  by  appointing  an  advisory  council 
of  more  than  350  representatives  of  all  the  important 
agencies  having  contact  with  immigrants  in  New  York.  An 
executive  committee,  with  Miss  Claghorn  at  its  head,  will 
aid  in  guiding  the  investigation. 

Cases  of  exploitation  are  now  being  gathered  from  as 
many  cooperating  agencies  as  possible,  in  preparation  for 
hearings  by  the  joint  committee  which  may  begin  late  this 
month.  While  the  investigation  concerns  itself  directly 
with  New  York  state,  the  council  will  welcome  informa- 
tion from  social  workers  throughout  the  country  who  are 
acquainted  with  cases  of  exploitation  in  New  York  of  im- 
migrants passing  through  the  city  to  kindlier  homes.  Such  in- 
formation should  be  directed  to  J.  B.  Buell,  secretary  of 
the  council,  at  244  Madison  Avenue. 

Information,  of  course,  is  not  enough.  Pre-war  studies  by 
the  earlier  New  York  Bureau  of  Immigration,  by  that  of 
Massachusetts,  and  by  the  United  States  Immigration  Com- 
mission disclosed  cases  and  types  of  exploitation  that  are 
still  repeatedly  duplicated.  After  the  joint  committee  has 
done  its  work  there  will  remain  the  necessity  of  arousing 
public  opinion  to  compel  the  passage  and  enforcement  of 
new  legislation,  against  the  opposition  of  many  who  now 
find  it  possible,  under  the  cloak  of  legality,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  newcomer. 


WHEN  Miss  Claghorn  studied  The  Immigrant's  Day 
in  Court  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  task  of 
adjusting  alien  newcomers  to  our  judicial  system  rested 
chiefly  with  the  legal  aid  societies  and  with  the  private  social 
agencies  which  had  occasion  to  give  legal  service  to  im- 
migrant clients  or  to  see  that  they  had  legal  redress  in  one 
form  or  another.  In  this  connection  it  is  hopeful  to  note 
that  the  summer  convention  of  legal  aid  workers,  held  in 
Cleveland  in  June,  displayed  evidences  of  a  determination 
on  their  part  not  only  to  forward  their  work  through  closer 


and  more  aggressive  organization,  but  to  integrate  it  more 
closely  with  other  phases  of  social  service. 

To  replace  the  National  Alliance  of  Legal  Aid  Societies 
which  has  loosely  gathered  local  bureaus  into  a  national 
federation,  a  National  Association  of  Legal  Aid  Organiza- 
tions was  instituted.  The  new  association  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  dues  from  local  units  and  is  to  have  a  full-time 
secretary.  In  structure  and  personnel  it  appears  thoroughly 
competent. 

Through  the  adoption  of  standardized  forms  for  record 
keeping  the  association  has  put  itself  in  position  to  analyze 
upwards  of  100,000  actual  cases — now  being  handled  by 
approximately  one  hundred  legal  aid  attorneys — every  year. 
What  research  laboratories  have  been  to  science  this  analysis 
will  be,  it  is  hoped,  to  many  departments  of  the  law. 

Meanwhile  a  committee  on  relations  with  social  agencies 
is  engaged  in  finding  out  to  what  extent  applicants  for  legal 
aid  are  also  known  to  the  general  case-working  agencies. 
When  that  basic  fact  is  established  the  legal  aid  societies 
and  bureaus  will  be  better  fitted  to  discover  how  they  may 
best  cooperate  in  organized  social  work. 


IN  the  hey-day  of  the  summer  movie,  Mr.  Will  Hays 
makes  an  announcement  of  international  significance. 
An  agreement  has  been  signed  with  the  Mexican  secretary 
of  state,  he  tells  us,  that  Mexicans  are  no  longer  to  be 
shown  in  the  traditional  role  of  bad  man.  "In  return,"  th« 
sequel  runs,  "the  Mexican  government  has  let  down  its  bars 
against  American  motion  pictures."  Mr.  Hays  adds,  quit* 
superfluously,  "We  are  going  to  great  lengths  to  portray 
all  peoples  correctly." 

Serious  proponents  of  international  amity  cannot  but  take 
heart  at  such  sensibility.  To  refrain  from  making  M 
icans  villainous,  or  villains  Mexican,  is  no  small  sacrifice 
Miles  of  film  have  been  threaded  with  border  wickednesses 
millions  of  eyes  have  become  habituated  to  identifying  the 
bad  man  by  his  sombrero,  drooping  mustachios,  gleaming 
teeth,  and  tarnished  silver  spurs.  Not  lightly  are  these  sym- 
bols— the  very  stock  in  trade  of  the  thriller — to  be  scrapped 
Scenario  writers  must  painfully  construct  new  traditions 
and  that  takes  thought. 

And  where  will  they  turn  for  their  villains?  Not  wisel) 
shall  we  lacerate  the  feelings  of  the  sensitive  Oriental.  I; 
Cuba  becomes  a  problem,  Cubans  may  be  villains;  the 
American  commonwealth  has  shown  no  great  tenderness  foi 
the  amour  propre  of  San  Domingo — but  these  are  such  little 
countries  to  father  so  many  villains.  If  the  devillainizinj 
of  a  nation  is  but  a  prelude  to  recognition,  as  in  the  case  01 
Mexico,  there  is  yet  time  to  utilize  Russian  villains  in  greai' 
number.  But  how  fit  a  Russian  into  the  cactus-studdec 
spaces  of  the  great  Southwest? 

MUST  we  not  turn  to  100  per  cent  American  villains: 
To  do  so  will  be  to  brave  the  wrath  of  the  American 
Defense  Society;  to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  Lothrop  Stod 
dard  and  all  the  Nordics;  to  run  foul  of  our  newest  anc 
dearest  educational  ideals.  If  we  do  not  drive  home  in  earlj 
childhood  the  cardinal  conviction  of  our  professional  pat 
riots — that  morals  are  an  American  monopoly  and  all  alien; 
are  a  menace — what  peril  may  not  lurk  around  the  cornei 
for  the  rising  generation?  And  how  confusing  our  Amer 
ican  destiny  then  becomes.  At  Washington  the  Secretarj 
of  State  tells  us  that  our  cue  is  to  be  good  and  the  nation; 
will  love  us.  Now  the  arbiter  of  the  movies  (not  less  in 
(Continued  on  page  592) 
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one  hundred  percenters  are  scarce  in  every 
walk  of  life.  They  are  ideals  we  aim  to  ap- 
proximate,  like  infinity,  absolute  zero,  angels. 
Occasionally,  however,  such  a  rara  avis  appears 
upon  the  horizon.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
ibserve  at  close  range  the  manners,  habitat,  etcetfa,  of  one 
this  species  some  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  high  school 
rincipal  with  whom  I  spent  two  not  unhappy  years.  Like 
[r.  Pickwick's  cabby,  he  was  too  much  of  a  curiosity  to 
ouse  violent  anger  at  his  shortcomings.  He  was  a  model, 
>ssessed  of  all  the  virtues  of  a  true  patriot,  according  to 
)2I  and  subsequent  designs. 

I  will  record  his  antipathies,     He  hated :  organized  labor, 
foreigners,    Jews,    Negroes,    Catholics,    dancers,    boot-      His  Americanism  was  constantly  evident ..  The  children  were 


ggers,    evolutionists,    his    friends,    his    wife's    friends,    his 
emies,  his  relations  and  his  wife's  relations. 

He  centered  his  affections  about  four  objects:  the  Ku  Klux 

Ian,  two  other  well   known  and  less  obnoxious  fraternal 

ders,   and   finally,    himself.      His  chief   indoor   sport  was 

peaking  in  derogatory   fashion  of  all  acquaintances  except 

lose  within   earshot. 

With  a  decided  bent  toward  commerce,  he  yet  felt  him- 

f   to   be   an   abstruse   philosopher.      His   discourses   upon 

etaphysics   must   have    formed    the  basis   for  that  cynic's 

finition  of  a  philosopher  as  a  "blind  man,  going  thru  a 

rk  cellar,  looking  for  a  black  cat  that  isn't  there." 

Dancing  was  a   terrible   sin.      I   was   regaled    for   hours 

ith   his  tales  of   the   evil   physiological    and   psychological 

Fects  which  were  the  positive  results  of  indulging  in  this 

Tiusement.      But  when   he   left  the   field   of   education  to 

ter   business   he    immediately    began    learning    the    gentle 

altz  and  breezier  onestep,  salving  his  conscience  by  emit- 

ng   an    occasional    whine    that    "some    women    dance    too 

osely." 

His  real  Americanism  was  constantly  evident  in  his  daily 
onversation.     The  children  were" 
jidly    classified    as    wops,    frogs, 
agoes,  niggers  and  Catholics.  The 
st-named  group  was  anathema. 

So  far  was  he  imbued  with  cur- 
nt  prejudices  that  he  would  dis- 
ibute  copies  of  the  alleged  fourth 
:gree    oath    of    the    Knights    of 
olumbus     to     non-Catholic     ac- 
uaintances,      particularly 
icmbers    of   the    faculty, 
is   usual   with    one   who 
intensely     concern- 
ig    religious    differences, 


Ty  erstwhile  chief  is  now 
Uing  insurance  and  be- 
•ming  wealthy.  He  drinks 
casionally  and  he  dances 


rigidly  classified  as  wops,  frogs,  dagoes,  niggers,  Catholics 

he  was  very  devout.  He  wept  when  Billy  Sunday  pictured 
the  horrors  of  backsliding.  He  cautioned  us  to  grade  our 
pupils  fairly,  "otherwise  we  will  have  to  account  for  our  dis- 
honesty on  Judgment  Day."  To  this  day  I  retain  a  haunting 
fear  that  in  the  unknown  future  an  awful  deity  will  bring  me 
to  task  for  marking  Willie  Jones  "D"  instead  of  "C"  upon 
February  5,  192-. 

When  one  member  of  the  faculty  lost  his  father,  who  was 
unknown  to  us,  having  lived  in  a  distant  state,  the  entire 
schou!  was  urged  to  stand  at  attention  for  two  minutes 
beginning  at  n  155  A.  M.  the  following  day.  They  did,  and 
in  my  class  the  enforced  concentration  resulted  in  a  decided 
increase  in  correct  solutions  of  the  problem  then  adorning 
the  Backboard. 

Efforts  of  fraternization  by  members  of  the  faculty  were 
halted  by  his  confiding  to  us,  individually,  that  certain  in- 
structors were  our  deadly  enemies,  that  we  should  be  care- 
ful what  we  said  to  them  and  that  a  local  social  event  to 
which  we  had  not  been  invited  was  organized  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  discomforting  us.  In  assigning  classes 
to  the  members  of  the  faculty,  he  endeavored,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  prevent  any  teacher  from  instruct- 
ing in  a  subject  for  which  she  was  unusually  well- 
qualified.  "Among  the  blind,  the  one-eyed  man  is 
king." 

.  Nor  were  instructors  permitted  to  speak  in 
chapel.  Either  there  was  an  outside  speaker, 
usually  a  colorless  resident  preacher,  or  he  presided 
himself.  One  of  the  faculty  always  acted  as  scout 
to  notify  us  who  would  be  the  chapel  lecturer  for 
the  regular  Friday  convocation.  When  the  word 
was  passed  that  "His  Lordship"  would  preside, 
there  was  a  scurrying  for  the  latest  magazine,  base- 
ball guide  or  fancy  work.  Nor  did  we  feel  called 
upon  to  reprimand  students  who  followed  our  ex- 
ample. 

ff.r.        If  a  girl's  honor  were  under  suspicion  my  one 
-  1  hundred    percenter    would,    without    investigation, 
notify  her  friends  that  she  was  unfit  company,  al- 
though it  was  ultimately  discovered  in  the  majority 
of  cases  that  his  suspicions  were  groundless.     Usu- 
(Continued  on  page  592) 


Prepare  for  Advancement 

through 

Training  for  Service 

THE    PENNSYLVANIA    SCHOOL 
of  SOCIAL  and  HEALTH  WORK 

Offers  for  the  year  1923-1924 

One-year   and   two-year  courses — broad,   thorough, 

practical, — adaptable    to     needs     of     beginners    or 

advanced   students — with    opportunities    for   special 

preparation   for 


Social  Case  Work 


Community  Social  Work 


Social  Investigation  Public    Health     Nursing 

Send  for  current  catalog  and  further 
information  to  the  Registrar, 

339  South  Broad  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

KENNETH    L.    M.    PRAY,   Director 
VIRGINIA  P.  ROBINSON,  Associate  Director 


Modern  Social  Work 

Requires  the 
Psychiatric  Approach 

Psychiatric  Social  Workers 

Child  Welfare  Workers 

Visiting  Teachers 

Attendance  Officers 

Community  Service  Workers 

Probation  Officers 

Family  Case  Workers 

Medical  Social  Workers 

Smith  College  School  For 
Social  Work 

College  Hall  14,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Bryn  Mawr  College 

Carola Woerish  of  f  er  Graduate  Department 
of  Social  Economy  and  Social  Research 


Preparation  for  positions  in  Social  Case 
Work,  Community  Organization,  Adminis- 
tration of  Social  Institutions,  Personnel 
Administration,  Industrial  Relations,  Social 
and  Industrial  Research. 


One  and  two  year  certificates 

Degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor 

of  Philosophy 


Courses  open  to  graduates  of  colleges  of 
recognized  standing  who  have  had  pre- 
liminary work  in  Social  Sciences. 

Address : 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania 


WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY 

School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 
CLEVELAND 

Offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  grad- 
uate professional  study  and  training  in 
social  administration. 

Family  Case  Work 
Child  Welfare 
Group  Service  Work 
Federation  of  Social  Agencies 
Public  Health  Nursing 

Write  now   for  Information. 

Application  for  admission  must  be  made 
in  advance. 

JAMES  ELBERT  CUTLER,  Ph.D.  Dean, 

11014  Euclid  Avenue, 
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Boston  University  School  of  Religious 
Education  and  Social  Service 

A  Professional  Training  School  for  Religious  and 
Social  Leaders 

Located  in  the  heart  of  historic  Boston 

This  School  offers  combined  college  and  professional 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Social 
Science.  Confers  graduate  professional  degrees  based  on 
standardized  college  courses.  Maintains  unique  labora- 
tory and  supervisory  system  for  research  and  the  practical 
training  of  students. 

Its  Department  of  Statistics,  Surveys  and  Measurements 
offers  courses  in  Social  Statistics  and  Research,  Survey 
Methodology,  Mental  Tests  and  Measurements,  Educa- 
tional Measurements,  etc. 

Its  Department  of  Americanization  offers  courses  in 
Racial  Backgrounds,  The  Immigrant  Woman,  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration  of  Americanization  Work,  Meth- 
ods of  Teaching  Adults,  etc. 

The  Case  Method  Applied  to  Social  Work  is  developed 
in  strong,  practical  courses,  as  is  also  community  work 
with  children  and  youth,  recreation,  drama,  pageantry,  etc. 

This  School  is  an  integral  part  of  a  University  which 
enrolls  more  than  10,000  students  annually.  It  main- 
tains a  faculty  of  35  specialists  who  work  in  sympathetic 
cooperation  with  more  than  400  University  professors 
whose  fields  span  the  entire  range  of  cultural  and  pro- 
fessional education. 

The  academic  year  opens  September  18,  1923.  For 
catalogue  and  other  information  address: 

The  Dean.    Boston  University  School  of  Religious  Education 

and  Social  Service 
Temple  and  Dtroe  Streets  BOSTON.  MASS. 


The 
National  Training  School 

of  the 

Young  Women's  Christian  Associations 

» 

Sixteenth  year  opens  September  19,  1923 

if 
GRADUATE  COURSE 

The  curriculum  offers  professional  training  in 

1.  Biblical   Literature   and   Interpretation 

2.  History  and  Philosophy  of  Religion 

3.  Religious  Education 

4.  Industrial  and  Social  History 

5.  Association  Leadership  and  Technique 

PRELIMINARY  TRAINING 

6  weeks  lecture  course   (generally  given  in  summer 

session)  and  9  months  practical  experience  on  salary 

under  supervision 

For  information  address 

PERSONNEL  DIVISION,  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  THE 
YOUNG  WOMENS  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

600  Lexington  Avenue  New  York  City 


Union  Theological  Seminary 

Broadway  at  120th  Street 
New  York 


Interdenominational:  open  on  equal 
terms  to  members  of  all  churches.  College 
graduation  required  for  matriculation. 
Training  for  effective  ministry  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Christian  Church, 
and  for  theological  scholarship.  Offers 
Bachelor's,  Master's  and  Doctor's  degrees 
in  theology,  and  vocational  diplomas  in 
the  Pastorate,  in  Religious  Education, 
and  in  Home  and  Foreign  Service. 

For    Catalogue   and   Courses    of   Study,    address 

Charles  R.  Gillett,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Students 
Broadway  and  I20th  Street,  New  York  City 


Congregational  Training   School 
for  Women 

trains  for  leadership 

Its  graduates  are  filling  positions  as  Direc- 
tors of  Religious  Education,  Church  Assistants, 
Directors  an.d  Instructors  of  Week-day  Religi- 
ous Education,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Secretaries,  Girls' 
Work  Secretaries,  Secretaries  of  Church 
Boards,  Community  Workers,  and  Home  and 
Foreign  Missionaries. 

It  offers  a  year  of  intensive  training  for  col- 
lege graduates  and  a  longer  course  for  non- 
graduates.  Tuition  and  board  are  low  and 
some  scholarship  aid  is  given.  The  Autumn 
Quarter  begins  October  1,  1923. 

MISS   MARGARET  TAYLOR,   Dean 

5603  Dorchester   Avenue  CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS 
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Train  for  Rural  Social  Service 

University  of  Missouri 

Vocational  training  is  offered  students  looking 
toward  the  work  of  the  County  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Welfare,  Family  Case  Worker, 
Red  Cross  and  Charity  Organization  Society 
Secretary,  Probation  officer,  County  Boy 
Scout  Commissioner,  School  Attendance  offi- 
cer, County  Agricultural  and  Home  Demon- 
stration Agents  and  others. 

Collegiate,    Graduate,    and    Short    Courses.     Each 

group  has  a  distinct  curriculum  and  a  specialized 

training  laboratory. 

Rural  Training  in  a  Rural  Environment 

A    few    fellowships    avail- 
able   for    graduate    wort. 

For  full  information  address  Prof.  E.  L.  Morgan, 
in    charge    of    training    for    rural    social    service. 

University  of  Missouri,  Columbia 


Walden 
School 


'T'HE  aim  of  the  school  is  to  prepare  each 
child  for  a  complete  life,  both  as  an  individ- 
ual and  as  a  member  of  the  social  group.  Art 
and  craft  work;  auditorium  for  music  and 
dancing;  science;  mechanics;  French.  All-day 
plan;  hot  lunch  served;  outdoor  rest  and  roof 
playground  for  younger  children;  athletic  field; 
afternoon  trips  making  use  of  city  life  in  con- 
nection with  school  work.  In  all  fields  the  school 
encourages  primarily  the  creative  impulse 

For  Boys  and   Girls 

from  Nursery  through 

Junior  High  School 

Margaret  Pollitzer, 

Director 

C.  Elizabeth  Goldsmith, 

Associate  Director  and  Psychologist 

Margaret  Naumburg, 

Founder  and  Educational  Advisor 

Write  for  Booklet 
32-36  West  68th  Street,  New  York 


The 

National  Catholic  Service  School 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

A  Resident  School 

for  the  Training  of  Women 
for  Social  Service 

Recognized  Standard  Courses 

Fall  Term  Begins  September  15,   1923 
Conducted   by 

The  National  Council  of  Catholic  Women 

For  Prospectus  Address  THE  DIRECTOR 
2400  Nineteenth  Street.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Professional  Training 


Children'.  Work 
Family  Welfare 
Medical   Social  Service 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 


Community  Organization 
Court  Work 
Industrial  Relations 
Extension  Education 


Immigration    Problems 

Given  at  the 

School  of  Social  Work 

Simmons  College 
18  Somerset  Street,  Boston  14,  Mass. 

1923-24 

Exceptional  opportunities 

for 
practice  work 


Professionally  directed  course  for  com- 
munity and  social  workers,  dramatic 
teachers  and  little  theater  producers. 

SCHOOL    OF    THE   THEATER 

and  Threshold  Playhouse 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL 
Clare  Tree  Major 
George  Arnss 
Stuart  Walker 
Walter  Hampden 
Wm.  Lyon  Phelps 
Robert  Edmond  Jones 


Direction  and  stragecrafts,  danc- 
ing, pantomime,  speech  arts, 
Shakespeare,  make-up,  scenic  de- 
sign, acting.  Registration  lim- 
ited. Day  and  evening  classes. 


Write  for  catalog  C  today 

CLARE  TREE  MAJOR,  Director 

571   Lexington   Ave.,  New  York 


Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

Training    for    leadership    in    Recreation.      One    and    two 

year  course. 
Special  course  in   Dramatics.     Summer  Courses. 

Write  jar   circular 
800  S.    Halsted   St.  (Hull   House)  Chicago 
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Kenyon  L.  Butterfield, 
President 


Henry  Israel, 
Executive  Secretary 


The  American  Country  Life  Association. 

Room   No.    1849    Grand    Central    Terminal   Bldg., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Maintaining    The    National     Council    of 
Agencies  Engaged  in  Rural  Social  Work 
Is  a  national   information  bureau  on  country  life  affairs; 
Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  country  life  problem; 
Conducts   an  Annual   Country  Life  Conference; 

Edits   and    publishes   proceedings   of  the   conferences   and   a   monthly 
bulletin; 

Helps  to  formulate  an  alround  program  of  the   life   on  the  land  ac- 
cording to  American  ideals. 
Covers   the   subjects   of: 

Home-making 

Rural  Education 

Health  and  Sanitation 

Recreation  and    Social  Life 

Morals  and   Religion 

Communications 

Rural  Leadership  Training 

Rural  Government  and  Leg- 
islation 


Social   Welfare 

Rural  Organization 

Investigation  of  Rural  So- 
cial Problems 

Teaching  of  Rural  Sociol- 
ogy 

Country  Planning 

International  Country  Life 
Movement 


Public  Information 

Membership  $3  a  year  includes  "Country  Life  Bulletin"  as  well  as 
Proceedings  of  Fifth  Annual  Conference,  held  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York,  November,  1922,  on  "Rural  Com- 
munity  Education,"  ready  October  1. 

Sixth  Annual  Conference,  November  8-11,  1923,  Hotel  Chase,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  subject:  "The  Rural  Home," — the  biggest  and  best  con- 
ference yet  held. 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered:  History  and  Development  of  Social  Work, 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Preventable 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organi- 
zation, Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economics, 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statis- 
tics, Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  a  Social 
Organization. 

Field    work   training   under    professional   executives. 
Psychiatric    and    General    Medical    Social    Service    training 
given    in    conjunction   with    the    Social    Service    Department 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johns 
Hopkins    University,   Baltimore,   Maryland. 


The  Allen  School-Social  Science 

Correspondence  courses  for  social  workers  in  sociology,  poor 
relief,  child  welfare,  rural  social  work,  industrial  relations, 
immigration,  community  service,  criminology,  psychology 
and  history.  Diploma  for  two  years  course.  Credit  toward 
bachelor's  degree.  Students  begin  any  time. 
Write  for  catalogue  to 

Henry   M.   Allen,   A.M.,   Principal 
Allen  SchooJ,  Auburn,  N.   Y. 


HOME 
STUDY 


Become  More  Efficient 

through  courses  in  Chemistry,  History, 
Mathematics,  English,  Psychology, 
Education,  Business  and  35  other  sub- 
jects which  the  University  gives  by  mail.  They  command 
credit  toward  a  Bachelor  degree  and  may  be  begun  at  any 
time. 

19  Ellis  Hall 
Chicago,   111. 


3Imtaer*tt2>  of  Cfneago 


CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOLS 


The  New  School 

for  Social  Research 


PURPOSE:  To  seek  an  unbiased  under- 
standing of  the  existing  order,  its  gen- 
esis, growth  and  present  working,  as  well 
as  of  those  circumstances  which  are 
making  for  its  revision. 


Registration   begins  September  24 
School    Year    begins    October    1 

JOHN  B.  WATSON — Behavior  Psychology. 

Monday,   8.20 — 9.50  P.  M, 

MORRIS  R.  COHEN — The  Thought  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century. 

Tuesday,  8.20 — 9.50  P.  M. 

HORACE    M.    KALLEN — Religion   and   Its 
Philosophies. 

Wednesday,  8.20 — 9.50  P.  M. 

JOSEPH  K.  HART — Antecedents  of  Modern 
Educational  Theory  and  Practice. . 

Tuesday,  8.20 — 9.50  P.  M. 

FRANKWOOD  WILLIAMS — Mental  Hygiene. 

Wednesday,  8.20—9.50  P.  M. 

A.  A.  GOLDENWEISER — Problems  of  Race. 

Thursday,   8.20 — 9.50  P.  M. 

W.   I.  THOMAS— The   Racial    History  of 
Mind. 

Tuesday,  8.20 — 9.50  P.  M. 

HARRY  E.  BARNES — The  History  of  the 
Human  Mind. 

Monday,   8.20 — 9.50  P.   M. 

THORSTEIN    VEBLEN — Economic    Factors 
in  Civilization. 

Wednesday,  5.20 — 6.50  P.  M. 

DAVID  FRIDAY — Causes  of  Variation  in  the 
Rate  of  Interest. 

Thursday,   8.20 — 9.50  P.   M. 

LEO  WOLMAN — Unemployment   and   Un- 
employment Insurance. 

Monday,   5.20 — 6.50  P.   M. 

ALVIN  JOHNSON — Current  Trends  in  Ca- 
pitalism. 

Friday,   5.20—6.50  P.   M. 

FREDERICK    R.    MACAULAY  —  Statistical 
Method. 

Thursday,  8.20 — 9.50  P.  M. 

STARK  YOUNG— The  Art  of  the  Theatre. 

Tuesday,  5.20 — 6.50  P.  M. 

H.  W.  L.  DANA  -  -  Social     Currents     in 
Modern  Literature. 

Friday,  8.20 — 9.50  P.  M. 

LEWIS  MUMFORD — Architecture  in  Amer- 
ican Civilization. 

Friday,  8.20 — 9.50  P.   M. 

Tuition  for  each  course  of  twelve  lectures,  $15 

Write  for  catalogue  to 

THE     NEW     SCHOOL     FOR     SOCIAL     RESEARCH 

465   West  Twenty-Third   Street,  New  York  City 
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megabar 
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Gazetteer   and    Biographical    Dictionary 

Write  for  a  sample  page  of  the  New   Wvrds,  specimen 
of  Regular   and   India   Papers,   FREE   Pocket   Maps   if  you 
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EDITORIALS 

(Continued  from  page  586) 

fluential  in  shaping  the  American  mores)  leaves  us  n 
choice  but  to  be  bad.  How  shall  we  reconcile  those  duties 
And  how  are  we  to  tell  the  villain  from  the  hero? 

It  is  a  dangerous  precedent.  Other  submerged  tenth 
may  follow  suit  and  demand  to  be  released  from  the  shame 
ful  cliches  in  which  they  are  now  imprisoned.  Suppose  th 
sniffling  parson,  or  the  nosy  reporter,  or  the  cruel  step 
mother,  or  the  nagging  mother-in-law  joins  in  a  similar  re 
volt.  What  will  become  of  the  nuances  of  social  satire  o: 
the  screen  ? 

ALONG   time   ago   Charles    Lamb   wrestled   with    th 
question  of  dramatic  wickedness.     True,  he  had  neve 
seen   a   Mexican  villain  on   the  screen,   but   we  venture   t 
quote   him   nevertheless: 

We  carry  our  fire-side  concerns  to  the  theater  with  us.  W 
do  not  go  thither,  like  our  ancestors,  to  escape  from  the  pres 
sure  of  reality,  so  much  as  to  confirm  our  experience  of  it;  t 
make  assurance  double,  and  take  a  bond  of  fate.  We  mus 
live  our  toilsome  lives  twice  over,  as  it  was  the  mournful  pri 
vilege  of  Ulysses  to  descend  twice  to  the  shades.  All  tha 
neutral  ground  of  character,  which  stood  between  vice-  an> 
virtue;  or  which  in  fact  was  indifferent  to  either,  wher 
neither  was  properly  called  in  question;  that  happy  breathing 
place  from  the  burthen  of  a  perpetual  moral  questioning  i 
broken  up  and  disfranchised,  as  injurious  to  the  interests  o 
society.  .  .  .  We  dare  not  dally  with  images,  or  names,  o 
wrong.  .  .  . 

I  confess  for  myself  that  (with  no  great  delinquencies  t 
answer  for)  I  am  glad  for  a  season  to  take  an  airing  beyom 
the  diocese,  of  the  strict  conscience, — not  to  live  always  in  th 
precincts  of  the  law-courts, — but  now  and  then,  for  a  dream 
while  or  so,  to  imagine  a  world  with  no  meddling  restrictions 

Would  Charles  have  won  that  release  from  reality  at  th 
"pictures"?  If  not,  if  after  all  the  standardized  puppet 
of  the  screen,  moving  in  their  moral  mazes  before  the  pas 
sive  eyes  of  standardized  audiences,  are  creatures  of  a  mat 
ter-of-fact  civilization  and  derive  no  authority  from  the  tra 
ditions  of  high  'romance ;  then  we  need  not  mourn  the  pas 
sing  of  the  bad  Mexican  from  the  movies.  Mr.  Hays  i 
admirably  contemporaneous ;  perhaps  he  is  altogether  right 
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A  100%  PATRIOTIC  EDUCATOR 

(Continued  from  page  587) 

ally     a    girl     who     dropped     out    of  school     was.     in 
imagination,  about  to  become  a  mother. 

Nevertheless  he  had  his  good  qualities.  In  the  manage 
ment  of  our  classes  we  were  left  quite  alone,  except  that  hi 
hoped  we  would  refrain  from  championing  the  cause  o:; 
organized  labor,  an  institution  which  he  confidential^ 
informed  me  was  the  product  of  medieval  Catholicism  ir 
its  efforts  to  conquer  the  world. 

In  spreading  Ku  Klux  propaganda  he  was  entirely  a 
home,  and  the  assumed  nonchalant  air  which  he  maintained 
while  endeavoring  to  instil  the  Klan  poison  as  "something 
I  don't  know  much  about  myself,  but  they  tell  me"  alway 
caused  his  associates  to  conceal  a  grin.  Through  him  ! 
learned  that  the  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  in  !cagu<; 
with  the  Soviet  to  foment  a  class  war  in  our  nearby  coal 
fields,  and  that  labor  unrest  in  our  state  had  been  stifled  b;i 
the  timely  assassination  of  a  Negro  and  a  Japanese  agitator; 
said  holy  act  having  been  accomplished  by  a  secret  organize 
tion  of  worthy  citizens. 

Although  keenly  interested  in  business  and  proud  of  oui 
commercial  department  his  lecture  to  the  pupils  completinj 
stenography  was  distinguished  by  the  brilliant  pronounce 
ment  that  "no  girl  can  succeed  unless  she  becomes  the  too 
of  her  employer."  Following  a  bitter  retort,  h?  informei 
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ithe  same  group  that  "It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  no 
jreater  calling  for  a  girl  than  the  business  profession." 

My  erstwhile  chief  is  now  selling  insurance  and  becoming 
tvealthy.  He  drinks  occasionally  and  he  dances.  He  is 
.lightly  humanized.  But  his  life  is  yet  unhappy.  I  was  not 
to  mention  it,  it  might  be  unethical,  but  he  couldn't  help 
nforming  me  that  his  competitors  in  other  insurance  com- 
janies  (he  named  them)  were  the  most  damnable,  miserable 
jang  of  crooks  one  could  imagine.  "They  would  stoop  to 
mything."  I  offered  my  sympathy.  Immediately  there 
'ollowed  a  two  hour  harangue  on  the  glories  of  the  Blank 

e  Insurance  Company.  He  held  a  double  advantage 
>ver  me,  I  was  a  guest  at  his  home,  and  he  made  use  of  a 
imple  rule  of  psychology.  I  sat  in  a  chair  and  he  stood 
>ver  me.  Finally,  in  a  state  of  hypnosis,  I  signed  the  dotted 
ine  for  a  two  thousand  dollar  policy.  He  drove  me  to  the 
tation  and  we  shook  hands  cordially.  I  intend  to  visit  him 
again  when  my  salary  permits  me  to  increase  my  insurance 
nit  not  before.  I  cannot  afford  such  venal  hospitality  at 
>hort  intervals. 

EDUCATION'S  DESPERATELY  HUMAN 
PROBLEM 

(Continued  from  page  569) 

system  of  the  state,  informed,  competent,  free  from 
ocal  attachments,  and  inspired  by  its  freedom  and  knowl- 
:dge.  Then  education  will  not  be  leading  a  hand-to-mouth 
existence  as  it  does  now.  We  had  the  beginnings  of  such 
in  organization  in  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  Wis- 
:onsin,  but  the  legislature,  for  reasons  not  educational, 
ibolished  it. 

There  are  two  things  in  a  state  educational  system  over 
vhich  more  rather  than  less  power  and  responsibility  should 
>e  placed  in  state  educational  administration :  ( I )  finance, 
md  (2)  teacher-training.  Practically  everything  about  the 
ocal  unit  of  school  administration  in  every  state  is  a  pure 
iccident.  Its  size,  its  shape,  its  wealth,  the  number  of 
:hildren,  are  a  matter  of  fluctuation  from  year  to  year  and 
vere  never  considered  even  in  the  original  organization. 
.n  fact,  in  Wisconsin,  Superintendent  Callahan  has  found 
'school  district  gerrymandering"  that  exhibits  even  more 
lagrantly  the  selfishness  and  venality  with  which  we  are 

0  familiar  in  "political  gerrymandering."     This  results  in 
in    inequality   of    educational    opportunity    that    belies   our 
fourth  of  July  speeches  and  our  boasted  faith  in  Jeffersonian 
lemocracy.     There  should   be  some   form  of   general   state 
lid  directed  not  so  much  at  educational  achievement,  but  at 
he  two  factors:     first,  the  size  of  the  educational  problem 
is  expressed  in  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated  in  a 
:ommunity,  and  second,  the  economic  resources  of  the  com- 
nunity.    We  have  worked  out,  through  one  of  my  students 
n  the  University  of  Wisconsin  School  of  Education  (Pro- 
essor  J.  L.  Douglas,  now  of  the  University  of  Kentucky) 

1  formula  upon  which  state  aid  may  be  distributed  in  direct 
•elation  to  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated  in  public 
chools,  and  inversely  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
nunity.      There   is   a   field   where   the   state   very  properly 
hould  exercise  a  large  influence. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  school  system  the  other 
mportant  field  in  which  there  should  be  large  central  con- 
rol  is  the  problem  of  teacher-training.  Our  teachers  are 
rained  now  by  unrelated  agencies  (normal  schools)  left 
argely  free  to  do  as  they  please  and  under  state  certification 
aws  that  might  very  well  have  been  found  in  King  Tut's 
•hamber.  The  fundamental  character  of  the  elementary 
mblic  school  will  depend  to  a  considerable  degree  on  the 
juality  of  teaching  it  gets.  Our  State  Board  of  Education 
las  always  regarded  the  teacher-training  institutions  as  the 
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A  first-hand  account  of  the  constructive  spirit  of  revolt 
that  is  manifesting  itself  among  the  youth  of  Prague  and 
London  and  Berlin,  in  Tokio  and  Peking  and  La  Pan. 

THE  REVOLT  OF 
YOUTH 


By  STANLEY  HIGH 


"No  student  of  current 
history  can  afford  to  miss 
this  amazing  resume  of  the 
student  thinking  in  this 
chaotic  generation." 
— Minneapolis  Daily  Star. 

"A  book  of  to-day  for 
those  who  think  about  the 
international  problems  we 
are  confronting.  It  is  a 
book  of  interpretations  for 
those  who  wish  to  know 
the  thoughts  which  are 
surging  in  the  minds  of 
young  people  all  over  the 
world.  It  tells  a  story 
which  every  leader  of 
public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  ought  to 
know." 
— The  Christian  Century. 


"The  author  demonstrates 
an  unusual  knowledge  of 
international  affairs  and  a 
deep  insight  into  existing 
political  conditions  in  the 
interpretation  which  he 
gives  of  the  facts  gained." 
— Zion's  Herald. 

"This  book  sheds  a  ray  of 
light  on  the  chaos  of  the 
present  day.  The  youth 
are  in  revolt.  They  pro- 
pose not  again  to  be  used 
as  cannon  fodder.  Theirs 
now  to  reason  why.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ening, encouraging  and 
hopeful  books  that  has 
come  to  this  reviewer's 
desk  for  a  long  time." 

— Boston    Evening 
Transcript. 
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fundamental  interest  of  the  public  educational  system  end 
has  devoted  much  energy  in  attempting  to  call  them  back 
from  the  pursuit  of  false  idols,  to  prevent  expansion  which 
they  are  not  prepared  for,  whether  we  consider  funds,  equip- 
ment, or  personnel,  and  to  remedy  the  educational  chaos  o: 
the  internal  organization  of  these  schools.  Professor  Bagley, 
in  the  Missouri  Report,  has  put  the  case  well : 

"A  completely  serviceable  administration  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  in  Missouri  (and  in  Wisconsin)  probably 
cannot  be  attempted  without  reorganization.  We  have 
seen  how  the  existing  institutions  were  set  up  independently. 
Proceeding  from  small,  though  for  the  time  adequate,  begin- 
nings, they  have  grown  with  the  people's  growth  and  now 
hamper  one  another  by  their  unrelated  efforts.  The  present 
need  is  to  coordinate  and  blend  them  into  a  single  power- 
ful and  smoothly  working  instrument  for  the  great  service 
that  they  are  expected  to  perform.  ..." 

As  a  transition  from  the  present  chaos  it  is  of  funda- 
mental importance  that  there  should  be  a  state  educational 
agency  with  staff  enough  to  concern  itself  primarily  with 
the  future.  It  will  have  tremendous  difficulties  to  over- 
come; for  example,  the  jealousies  and  ambitions  of  the 
existing  educational  institutions  and  the  tremendous  diffi- 
culty of  legislators  in  understanding  the  setting  apart  of 
a  special  agency  whose  interest  is  the  future.  But  in  any 
case  the  effort  ought  to  be  made;  the  studies  should  be  made 
available  to  the  public  as  soon  as  announced ;  the  adminis- 
trator should  stand  up  for  what  he  sees  in  the  future;  and 
if  it  is  essential  in  the  processes  that  machinery  be  abolished 
and  new  methods  be  devised  to  get  the  programs  into  effect, 
the  educational  statesmanship  of  the  country  should  face 
that  issue. 

Intrenched  ignorance  and  intrenched  incompetence  form 
the  largest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  educational  progress.  Po- 
litical movements,  lay  citizenship,  educators,  have  all  failed 
to  realize  the  truth  of  the  statement  by  Herbert  Croly  in 
his  Promise  of  American  Life  regarding  drifting  things — 
countries,  school  systems,  and  the  like:  '"'they  expected 
their  country  to  drift  to  a  safe  harbor  in  the  Promised 
Land,  whereas  the  inexorable  end  of  a  drifting  ship  is  either 
the  rocks  or  the  shoals." 

Lay  interest  in  education,  teachers  participating  in  ad- 
ministration, community  impulse  in  school  work,  community 
service  as  a  basis  of  staff  services  by  the  state  to  the  local 
communities,  socializing  the  educational  program  for  the 
entire  population  of  all  ages  and  subordinating  mechanism 
to  purpose — these  are  the  educational  vitamines  that  must 
everywhere  be  introduced  in  our  educational  system. 

And  now  we  end  where  we  began.  The  remedy  is  not 
with  the  educators  but  with  the  public.  The  main  obstacle 
has  been  that  the  educators  regarded  the  suggestions  of  lay 
people  as  interference  by  incompetents  with  matters  above 
them.  Education  was  the  exclusive  concern  of  educational 
experts.  Education  in  a  democracy  must  be  a  general  in- 
terest of  all,  not  an  esoteric  interest  of  educators.  Lay  mem- 
bers— and  particularly  board  members — have  a  right  to  dis- 
cuss educational  problems.  What  education  needs  is  a  lay 
educational  evangelism — an  evangelism  based  on  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  achievements,  possibilities,  and  program 
of  public  education.  It  must  have  the  larger  view  of  edu- 
cation which  makes  educational  mechanism  serve  social  pur- 
pose— and  translates  democratic  promise  into  the  dynamic 
individual  purpose  of  the  entire  citizenship. 

Can  you,  Mr.  Layman,  translate  social  and  public  re- 
sponsibility as  stated  in  this  article  into  personal,  individ- 
ual responsibility?  If  you  can  do  this  and  you  live  in  Wis- 
consin, over  800,000  children  of  school  age  will  rise  and  | 
call  you  blessed.  And  so  it  is  in  every  state. 
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and 


Institutions 


in  layout  and  plans  should  give  expression  to  the 
latest  medical  and  social  practice. 

Advice  on  plans  and  operating  problems  made 
available  through 

HOSPITAL  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  BUREAU 

OF  CONSULTATION 

HENRY  C.  WRIGHT.  Director 

289  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


I   am   Mary   Gay  and   I  can 
help  you  teach  health  to 
children.       Let    me    visit 
you   in  my  suitcase 
theatre.    One  super- 
intendent said  I  was 
the  best  teacher  he 
had    ever    had    in    his 
school.     If  you  want  me 
just  drop  me  a  line.      I 
live  in  the 

STUDIO  OF  STELLA  BOOTHE 

131    Ea.t   19th  Street  New  York  City 


ODfAUPDC.     ^u  assl9t_.in  preparing  special  articles,  papers,  speechej, 
Of  LAtlLKd  I     £™?~    «LXp£?.Ysc.h°!a_rl?  1£!1«;     AUTHOR'S  RESEARCH 


BUREAU,  300  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


GREAT    SCHOOLS    IN    SMALL 
COMMUNITIES 

(Continued  from  page  572) 

press  has  its  hindrances,  as  everybody  knows.  If  it  is  n 
supported  by  subsidies  or  by  advertising,  it  starves.-  Neve 
theless,  here  and  there  an  undernourished  little  weekly 
doing  more  than  anything  else  toward  giving  farmers  su( 
information  and  counsel  as  are  deemed  essential  in  oth 
industries. 

That  the  farmer's  problems  should  seem  of  more  gener 
concern  is  so  far  a  wholly  Utopian  idea.     In  the  earlv  se 
enties,   the   proposal   of   the  Grange   that    railroad    rates 
regulated   by  government  was   ridiculed   and   denounced 
"an   attempt  at  confiscation."     The  parcel   post,   the   y;r 
uated  income  tax,  provision  for  rural  credits,  every  propos 
of    farmers    has    encountered    like    opposition.      Against . 
isolated   farmers  with   their   inadequate  organizations  ma 
insufficient  progress.     Their  industry  has  fallen  far  bthii 
all   other    great    industries   in    its    ability    to   control    pric 
and  other  essential  conditions.      It  is  in  effect  the  one  u 
organized  industry ;  and  that  situation  in  an  organized  wor 
is   untenable.      Warren    H.   Wilson,    whose    knowledge 
rural  America  is  unsurpassed,  says: 

The  appalling  fact  is  that  farming,  the  most  important  a 
fundamental  of  all  occupations,  is  a  deficit  business.     It  cann 
pay  its  way  except  it  be  a  way  of  privation,  of  sacrifice  and 
humiliation  which  the  modern  young  man  and  woman  will  r 
endure. 

In  England,  G.  D.  H.  Cole  comes  to  the  same  co 
elusion:  "Our  industrial  civilization  .  .  .  has  told  ag 
culture  to  go  to  the  devil,  and  it  has  gone." 

That  conclusion  is  reached  regularly  by  men  who  five 
igate.     Recently  the   New  York  World   sent   a  staff  cc 
respondent,   Charles  W.  Wood,   to  study  the  condition 
agriculture  in  five  western  states.     Mr.  Wood  writes: 

Farming  as  we  have  known  it  has  come  to  an  end  in  Amerii 
The  farmers  cannot  go  on  in  that  direction  any  longer.  Th 
have  reached  the  limit.  .  .  . 

The  farmer  may  quit  and   leave  America  to  famine,   or 
may  organize  his  industry  on  industrial  principles  and  take  1 
proper  place  in  our  industrial  civilization. 

The  individual  farmer,  of  course,  has  no  such  option : 
"organize  his   industry  on   industrial    principles"   is  beyo; 
his  resources.     He  migrates  because  he  can  do  nothing  el 

When  such  facts  intrude,  stereotyped  explanations  I 
available — silk  shirts,  automobiles,  oil  stocks  and  the  pi 
able,  still-born  "land  boom,"  moreover,  fewer  farmi 
are  needed  from  year  to  year ;  the  farmer  grows  me 
efficient ;  he  uses  more  machinery ;  he  keeps  increasing  1 
acreage.  But  the  machinery  that  farmers  have  bought 
the  past  eight  years  lacks  a  billion  dollars  of  meeting  depi 
ciation.  [Chilton  Tractor  Journal,  February  I,  192." 
The  increased  acreage  is  in  hay — 3,162,000  acres  more  of 
in  1922  than  in  1920.  In  those  years,  the  area  in  crc 
other  than  hay  decreased  by  1,845,000  acres.  As  in  Er 
land,  sheep  and  grass  are  increasing.  These  increases  are  t 
regular  signs  of  reversion  of  land  from  agricultural  vise 
pastoral. 

UNDER  the   rule  of   farmers,   Denmark  has  sought 
make  life  on  the  farm  a  good  life.     The  results  inclu 
unique  diffusion  of  prosperity,  the  lowest  percentage  of 
literacy  among  nations,  and  a  civilization  that  is  not  me 
ured  by  literacy  merely.     The  chief  agency  in  the  progn 
has  been  the  rural  folk  schools.     From  these  schools  is  cli 
inated  every  vestige  of  the  whole  machinery  of  examinntiot 
credits,  diplomas  and  external  supervision  and  control.     Si 
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vice  to  its  rural  community  is  the  endeavor  of  the  folk  schooL 
and  the  education  it  offers  is  not  limited  by  a  curriculum  or 
a  building  but  keeps  contact  with  the  whole  life  of  every 
member  of  the  community,  by  no  means  excluding  the  mar- 
keting of  his  products. 

To  America,  education  is  schooling  and  a  school  is  a 
building.  Everybody  believes  in  education  and  desires  lar- 
ger buildings.  Inside  larger  buildings,  standardization  and 
supervision  might  be  augmented.  To  maintain  that  educa- 
tion and  schooling  are  not  coincident,  and  that  the  world's 
most  memorable  schools  have  been  one-teacher  schools,  un- 
itandardized,  unsupervised  and  with  no  building  at  all,  is 
i  futile  argument.  To  suggest  consideration  of  what  Dan- 
sh  freedom  has  done  and  might  do  is  to  "disparage  American 
nstitutkms" ;  like  Senator  Brookhart's  attempts  to  elucidate 
•ooperation,  it  is  "Bolshevism."  For  American  rural  schools, 
:he  approved  and  permissible  medicine  is  hair  of  the  dog 
hat  bit  them. 

As  long  ago  as  1918,  President  Butterfield  of  Massachus- 
etts Agricultural  College  endeavored  to  convince  readers  that 
'the  rural  school  system  needs  a  complete  overhauling" ;  that 
'there  should  be  in  the  early  future  a  very  large  increase 
n  the  number  of  agricultural  schools";   that   "eventually, 
lese  schools,  meeting  the  needs  of  boys  from  fourteen  to 
ghteen  years  of  age  and  designed  chiefly  as  finishing  schools, 
lust  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  the  big  majority  of  school- 
ained  farmers" ;  and  that  "bureaucratic  methods  should  be 
raided  and  the  widest  liberty  recognized  as  a  right  of  the 
ical  establishment."     President  Butterfield  was  then  leaving 
>r  service   in   France,   and  his    "indiscretions"   were  over- 
loked.     They  have  done  no  harm. 

Probably  likewise  no  harm  will  come  of  saying  that 
rhether  a  rural  school  has  many  rooms  or  one  room  or  no 
x>m,  it  need  not  be  an  inferior  city  school.  It  might  be 
fferent  and  better.  No  city  school  can  buy  such  a  labo- 
itory  as  the  rural  school  has  in  the  surrounding  fields  and 
roods ;  no  city  school  can  have  the  helpful  environment  in 
hich  a  child  may  experience  all  the  life  of  the  human  race. 
\)  reject  the  help  of  the  environment,  to  confine  the  school 
ithin  walls  of  whatever  costliness  and  to  chain  the  teacher 
r  city-made  requirements  is  to  assure  inferiority;  for  a 
ty  school  will  surely  be  a  better  city  school  than  a  country 
:hool  can  be.  Laurence  Jones  began  his  Piney  Woods 
Country  Life  School  in  the  open  air;  later  he  was  permit- 
id  to  use  an  abandoned  sheep-shed.  He  says:  "It  was  clear 
lat  the  base  of  operation  must  be  in  the  kitchen,  the  house- 
old,  the  garden,  and  the  farm."  A  real  teacher  can  make 
school  in  the  country  whether  he  has  a  room  or  not, 
he  is  permitted.  One  room  has  advantages  over  many 
x>ms,  chiefly  in  inaccessibility  to  supervision.  Denmark 
as  learned  that  real  teachers  appear  more  readily  without 
rtification  than  with  it,  and  the  folk  schools  have  dis- 
irded  it  entirely.  The  teacher  and  his  freedom  are  the 
ssentials,  not  buildings  and  standardization. 

Ferrero  says,  "We  shall  have  to  learn  anew  how  to  do 
real  things  in  small  communities."  If  we  might,  there 
rould  be  no  problem  of  city  drift.  The  city's  lights  have 
o  unfair  advantage  over  the  pageant  of  the  seasons,  and 
le  horse  and  the  dog  are  old  friends  that  man  does  not 
'illingly  renounce.  The  most  beautiful  of  Utopias,  the 
nly  Utopia  in  which  one  would  wish  to  live,  is  the  country 
fe  Utopia  of  William  Morris.  We  may  not  "learn  anew 
ow  to  do  great  things  in  small  communities" ;  civilizations 
o  not  always  learn  what  they  must.  But  habitable  and 
ispiring  rural  communities  have  been  and  may  be  again, 
chools  might  help  toward  them,  but  help  seems  unlikely 
)  come  from  migratory,  standardized  teachers  warned 
way  from  immediate  and  vital  community  interests  and 
anctioning  with  chief  distinction  when  facilitating  exodus. 
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The  Prudential  I?  aurmnce  Company  of  America 


GOLD  FROM  THE 

ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR 

She  is  a  widow.  The  full  responsibility 
for  keeping  the  children  in  school  and 
planning  for  their  further  education 
now  falls  on  her.  Through  the  fore- 
sight of  her  husband  there  comes 
every  month  an  Income  check  from 
The  Prudential — gold  from  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar.  Without  this  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youngsters  could  not 
go  on  —  without  this  they  would  be 
handicapped  in  facing  the  future  with 
its  trials  and  perplexities.  Where  we 
see  content  and  comfort  we  see, 
always,  the  wisdom  of  life  insurance. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

Edward  D.  Duffield,  President 
Home  Office,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


The  Life  of  the  Group 


E3KING   at  society   superficially,   we  see  multitudes 
of    "individuals."      Naturally    enough,    we    assume 
that  the  individual   is  the  original  unit  of  society. 
"Adam  was  the  first  man."    After  Adam  came  other 
individuals,  one  after  another,  until  the  millions  that  now 
make  up  the  population  of  the  earth  had  all  come  to  be. 
Statistically,  we  hold  that  humanity  has  developed  one  by 


one. 


Our  study  of  psychology  has  usually  begun  with  the  in- 
dividual too.  "If  you  know  the  individual,  you  know  every- 
thing!" "Society  has  no  corporate  existence:  it  is  merely 
the  individual  multiplied  a  certain  number  of  times!"  This 
doctrine  has  made  for  simplicity  and  for — falsehood.  It 
has  tended  to  make  us  ignore  differences  and  to  concentrate 
on  similarities.  It  has  tended  to  make  us  emphasize  the 
plausible  and  the  obvious,  and  to  ignore  the  subtle  realities 
of  thought  and  feeling  and  behavior. 

Modern  social  psychology  has  definitely  cut  loose  from 
those  old  moorings  in  individual  psychology.  Psychology 
must  study  reality,  not  idle  fancies,  only.  And  human  reality 
is  found  where  human  beings  are  acting,  working,  fearing, 
suffering,  loving,  fighting — and,  sometimes,  also,  thinking. 
Laboratory  psychology  studies  the  "individual."  But  this 
"individual"  has  about  the  same  relationships  to  reality 
that  a  dead  body  has  to  the  living  body.  The  anatomist  and 
the  medical  student  must  study  dead  bodies,  dissecting  them 
and  learning  the  relative  placements  of  organs  and  parts 
and  the  mechanical  arrangements  by  which  ,the  'living 
functions  of  the  body  are  performed.  But  no  amount  of 
study  of  anatomy  can  reveal  "the  soul  of  the  machine."  In 
like  manner,  no  amount  of  study  of  "individual  psychology" 
can  reveal  the  workings  of  that  living  reality,  society. 

For  this  revealment,  we  must  study  society  itself:  the 
living  structure,  functioning  in  institutional  and  other 
customary  relationships.  But  society  as  a  whole  is  too  big, 
too  awkward,  too  unwieldy.  Society  is  a  complication  of 
realities.  Is  there  no  simpler  unit  which  will  retain  all  the 
realities  of  the  social  whole  and  yet  escape  the  abstractness 
of  the  "individual"?  There  is:  the  group!  The  group,  not 
the  individual,  was  the  original  unit  of  society.  Hence,  if 
we  would  get  back  to  realities  in  our  study  of  psychology 
we  must  begin,  not  with  "individual  psychology,"  but  with 
the  psychology  of  the  group.  Both  the  "individual"  and 
society  are  later  developments:  they  are  both  derivatives 
from  the  group. 

For  a  study  such  as  this  we  need  to  escape,  somewhat, 
from  our  bookish  categories.  We  have  so  long  thought  of 
"individuals"  as  primary  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  think  of 
them  as  fragments  of  a  group.  We  have  thought  that  "in- 
dividuals" were  able  to  stand  alone  and  to  look  at  life  and 
the  world  out  of  their  own  eyes.  'But  the  fact  is  that  the 
so-called  "individual"  can't  stand  on  his  own  feet  for  at 
least  a  year  after  he  is  born;  and  his  whole  childhood  is 
spent  in  being  told  what  to  see  with  his  eyes.  By  means  of 
"education"  he  is  subordinated  to  some  group — family, 


neighborhood,  church,  school,  vocation — until  he  finally 
admits  that  he  has  no  life  of  his  own :  he  is  simply  made  up 
of  fragments  contributed  by  the  various  groups  to  which  he 
belongs ! 

Practically  all  our  thinking  about  social  questions  has  in 
it  a  touch  of  unreality  today,  because  we  do  not,  even 
yet,  recognize  these  facts  of  group  membership  and  sub- 
ordination. Our  education  remains  individualistic ;  our 
industry  remains  competitive ;  our  religion  is  selective ;  our 
political  life  is  invidiously  discriminating — all  because  we 
think  that  society  is  made  up  of  individuals.  Individuals 
do  not  make  up  society,  or  the  group.  The  group  makes  up 
individuals.  Individuals  are  the  products  of  group  exist- 
ence and  education :  some  groups  turn  out  real  individuals ; 
others  destroy  all  individuality  and  make  their  members  the 
merest  shadowy  fractions  of  humanity.  We  shall  do  well 
to  try  to  escape  from  our  old  bookish  theories  about  the 
nature  of  social  life  and  face  the  realities. 

ON  this  page,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  we  are  to  study 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  life  of  groups.  Groups 
are  natural  phenomena — like  herds  of  cattle  and  swarms  ofj 
bees.  They  have  their  peculiarities.  They  vary  according 
to  race,  historic  cultures,  climatic  conditions,  food  supplies 
and  the  like.  Some  groups  have  risen  high  in  the  scale  of 
culture ;  others  have  remained  on  low  levels  of  custom  and 
habit.  All  such  diversities  can  be,  more  or  less,  accounted 
for  and  understood. 

Within  the  aggregates  of  people  who  make  up  our  cities, 
towns  and  rural  regions  we  can  find  intricate  net-works  oi 
groups.  We  all  belong  to  one  or  more  groups.  Some  of  us 
belong  to  too  many,  some  to  too  few.  But  our  group  con- 
nections throw  light  on  our  own  conduct,  just  as  the  group 
connections  of  our  friends  and  neighbors  help  to  explain 
their  conduct  and  behavior.  Education  is  largely  a  mattei 
of  developing  group  relationships — except  that  purel} 
academic  education  of  the  school,  which  so  often  means  sc 
little.  Social  work  is  coming  to  be,  largely,  a  matter  oil 
understanding  the  group  backgrounds  of  individuals  and 
helping  them  to  establish  or  reestablish  agreeable  and  desir 
able  group  connections  and  supports.  We  are  finding  out 
that  any  effort  to  deal  with  people  as  "individuals"  com- 
plicates the  social  situation.  There  is  no  greater  folly  ir 
education  or  social  work  today  than  the  folly  of  assuming 
that  "psychology  is  a  matter  of  the  individual." 

And  so,  we  shall  turn  our  attention  through  this  year  t( 
the  study  of  group  character  and  to  the  development  o 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  social  psychology— 
the  psychology  of  groups.  Such  a  study  will  throw  mud 
light  on  the  life  and  character  of  individuals,  of  course 
Indeed,  through  this  study  we  shall  find  ourselves  slowl; 
reaching  a  hew  understanding  of  both  the  individual  and  thi 
social  whole.  Our  study  will  begin  with  the  group.  If  wi 
are  patient  and  careful  we  may  be  able  to  end  with  th< 
individual ! 
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Play  Fair  with  the  Youngsters 


'""THERE  they  go  trudging  off  to  school  with  shining 
•*•  morning  faces — books  tucked  under  arms — your 
greatest  treasures — our  country's  Future  Citizens !  \7hat 
a  wonderful  privilege  to  have  these  little  lives  in  your 
keeping. 


Do  you  love  them  enough — these 
children  of  yours  ?  Are  you  going 
to  play  fair  with  them  ?  Are  you 
going  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
physically  able  to  stand  the  strain 
of  the  school  year? 

Just  because  they  have  rosy  cheeks 
and  bright  eyes,  don't  make  the 
common  mistake  of  taking  it  for 
granted  that  your  youngsters 
must  be  perfectly  well.  What  do 
you  know  about  eyes,  throats, 
ears,  teeth,  luncs,  hearts,  pos- 
ture, etc.? 

"Wherever  tests  have  been  made, 
records  usually  show  that  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  backward 
in  their  studies  are  suffering  from 
some  physical  defect  which,  if 
taken  in  time,  could  be  easily 
corrected.  They  aren't  dull — 
they're  sick. 


And  He  was   a  Sickly  Child! 


Can  you  imagine  that  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  you 
have  always  known  —  the  man  of  indomitable 
strength — the  tireless  reader  and  doer  and  thinker — 
was  a  delicate,  fragile  child? 

Some  parents  might  have  sighed  over  the  fact  that 
little  Teddy  was  so  sickly  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
Instead,  Theodore  Roosevelt's  parents  gave  him  the 
special  care  and  attention  that  he  needed  and  he  grew 
strong  and  well.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  famous  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  student  and  naturalist, 
intrepid  hunter  and  explorer,  athlete,  leader  of  men, 
might  have  been  a  useless  bit  of  driftwood  in  the 
stream  of  life  had  his  parents  been  less  wise.  They 
built  his  body  first.  His  schooling  followed. 
In  writing  of  his  delicate  boyhood,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said,  "The  recollection  of  my  experience 
gives  me  a  keen  sympathy  with  those  who  are  trying 
in  our  public  schools  and  elsewhere  to  remove  the 
physical  cause  of  deficiency  in  children,  who  are 
often  unjustly  blamed  for  being  obstinate  or  unam- 
bitious or  stupid." 


Things  You  Can  Do 

Make  sure  that  your  children  are  in  fit  condition  to  go  back 
to  school.  There  are  four  things  at  least  to  do  immediately. 

1.  Eyes.  Children  who  cannot  see  clearly  are  under  i 

constant  nervous  strain  which  is 

bound  to  affect  their  health. 
Have  your  children's  eyes  ex- 
amined by  a  competent  eye 
specialist. 

2.  Throats.  Have  your  children 
examined  for  adenoids  and  dis- 
eased tonsils.  Total  deafness  and 
many  serious  illnesses  often  come 
from  neglecting  this  danger  zone. 

3.  Ears.  Thousands  of  children 
are  thought  dull  in  school  because 
they  cannot  hear  distinctly.  If  any- 
thing is  wrong  with  your  child's 
hearing  consult  a  specialist. 


These  helpless  little  children  are 

dependent  upon  you  to  save  them  from  the  lifelong  un- 
happy consequences  of  neglected  health  and  neglected 
education.  Do  not  let  sickness  keep  your  boys  and 
girls  from  getting  the  education  they  will  need  in 
future  years. 


4.  Teeth.  Much 
sickness  comes 
from  decayed 
teeth.  Physicians 
say  that  poison 
may  be  carried  in 
the  blood  from 
the  tooth  to  other 
parts  of  the  body. 
Take  your  chil- 
dren to  a  dentist. 


Send  your  boys  and  girls  back  to  school 
this  fall  as  healthy  as  possible.  The  day 
is  not  -far  off  when  these  youngsters  of 
ours  will  be  the  backbone  of  the  Nation 
— make  them  strong! 


Dr.  S.  Josephine  Baker,  former  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene  of  New 
York  City,  states  that  "approximately  35% 
of  the  children  of  school  age  have  one  or 
more  physical  abnormalities:  "  and  she 
adds  that  this  condition  is  "  universal". 
It  is  most  important  that  health  exami- 
nations be  made  regularly  in  the  public 
schools  for  the  sake  of  those  children  who 
could  not  otherwise  be  taken  care  of. 
In  many  cities  this  work  is  first  undertaken 


by  a  group  of  benevolent,  public-spirited 
men  and  women  who  have  supported  a 
program  of  medical  examinations  and  free 
clinics  in  the  public  schools.  The  work  is 
usually  taken  over  later  by  the  city  and  an 
appropriation  voted  to  cover  necessary 
expenses.  That  may  be  the  way  in  which 
the  work  can  best  be  begun  in  your  com- 
munity. 

The  best  time  for  preventive  work  is  in  pre- 
school days — from  babyhood  to  six  years. 


Just  as  the  best  time  to  take  care  of  the 
health  of  the  baby  is  before  it  is  born,  so  the 
best  time  to  take  care  of  the  school  child 
is  before  it  enters  school,  rather  than  after. 
The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany has  published  three  booklets  on  the 
care  of  children  which  it  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  —  "  Care  of  the  Teeth  ",  '  Ton- 
sils and  Adenoids"  and  "Eyesight  and 
Health  ".  You  will  find  them  helpful. 

HALEY  FISKE,  President. 
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THE  AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  HOSPITAL  SOCIAL 
WORKERS — Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America)— Headquarters,  532  17th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C.; 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pres.;  1+  Emmett  Holt,  M.D.;  Livingston  Farrand,  M.D.;  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  M.D. ;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran 
Thorn,  treas.;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity — this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers;  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  in  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  "Mother 
and  Child."  First  Annual  Convention,  Detroit,  October  15-16  17. 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  tsuttertleld, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  BIdg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Miph.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 

AMERICAN  PRISON  ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican penologists,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  aennquency. 
Next  Congress  Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  13-19,  1923.  E. 
R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135  East  15th  Street,  New  vork  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  $5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  advise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social-hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  $2.00  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C  .C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren's agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of.  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  interested. 

COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  Street,  New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid — 799  Broadway.    Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 

sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 

women  and  girls. 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE— 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  A 
national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  werk  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 

FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST  IN 
AMERICA — Constituted  by  30  Protestant  denominations.  Rev. 
Chas.  S.  Macfarland,  Rev.  S.  M.  Cavert,  gen'l  sec'ys;  105  E.  22nd 
Street,  New  York. 

Commission  on  the  Church  and  Social  Service — Rev.  Worth  M. 
Tippy,  exec,  sec'y;  Rev.  F.  Ernest  Johnson,  research,  sec'y; 
Agnes  H.  Campbell,  research  ass't;  Inez  M.  Cavert,  librarian. 

HAMPTON  INSTITUTE— Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com- 
munity service.  Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  uusiness, 
home-economics,  normal.  Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free 
material  on  Negro  problems.  J.  E.  Gregg,  principal. 

INTERNATIONAL  COMMITTEE  OF  YOUNG  MEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS — First  appointed  1854.  located  New  York  City  1866, 
incorporated  1883.  Headquarters  office,  347  Madison  Ave..  New 
York  City,  N.  Y.  Tel.  Vanderbilt  1200.  Branch  offices,  Chicago, 
Atlanta,  Denver.  Chairman,  James  M.  Speers;  Treasurer,  B.  H. 
Fancher;  General  Sec'y,  John  R.  Mott.  The  Committee  maintains 
a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling  secretaries  for  service  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 
abroad. 

JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON  METHODS  OF  PREVENTING  DE- 
LINQUENCY— Graham  Romeyn  Taylor,  executive  director,  52 
Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York.  To  promote  the  adoption  of  sound 
methods  in  this  field,  with  particular  reference  to  psychiatric 
clinics,  visiting  teacher  work,  and  training  for  these  and  similar 
services;  to  conduct  related  studies,  education  and  publication; 
and  to  Interpret  the  work  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for 
the  Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION    OF    LEGAL    AID    ORGANIZATIONS— 

Officers;  i-resident,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street, 
Boston;  Secretary,  John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  'Philadel- 
phia; Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239 
Broadway,  New  York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a 
national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the 
United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  Copies  of  Pro- 
ceedings at  convention  in  December  1922,  including  report  on  rela- 
tion between  social  service  and  legal  aid,  may  be  had  on  request. 

NATIONAL    BOARD    OF    THE   YOUNG   WOMENS   CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATIONS — Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Crafty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  ¥ork  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  174  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 
The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National  Training  School  of 
graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  Vork'  City,  for  the 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  trailning  is  given  in 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lecture 
work  (generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  months 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advanced 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  tlie 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  is  granted. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL      CATHOLIC      WELFARE      COUNCIL— 1312      Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 
Departments — Education,   Laws  and   Legislation,    Social  Action. 
Press   and    Publicity,    Lay   Organizations    (National   Council    of 
Catholic  Men  and  National  Council  for  Catholic  Women.) 
National    Catholic    Service    School    for    Women,    240»    Nineteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 

NATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COM  M ITTEE— Owen  R.  Loveioy. 
sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  improved  laws  and  administration: 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency, 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  $26  and  $100: 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NAT|ONAL  CHILD  WELFARE  ASSOCIATION,  INC.— Chas.  F. 
Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publfphes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  ron- 
ditions  affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  dir. ; 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant:  Clifford  W.  Beers, 
sec'y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feehle-mindedness,  epil- 
epsy, inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene."  quarterly, 
$2.09  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .25  a  year. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  Abbott, 
president,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Proceeding?  are 
sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 
fee  of  five  dollars. 

NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  managing  director;  Lewis  H.  Car- 
ris,  field  sec'y:  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  sec'y;  130  E.  22nd  St., 
New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish  information,  exhibits,  lantern 
slides,  lectures,  publish  literature  of  movement — samples  free, 
quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Committee. 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 44  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York/ 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelley.  gen'l  sec'y.  Promotes  legislation  for  en- 
lightened standards  for  women  and  minors  in  industry  and  for 
honest  products;  minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day,  nc 
night  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries:  "honest 
cloth"  legislation.  Publications  available. 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  SETTLEM  ENTS— Robert  AJ 
Woods,  sec'y;  20  Union  Park,  Boston.  Develops  broad  forms  ol 
comparative  study  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation. 
for  meeting  the  fundamental  problems  disclosed  by  settlemenl 
work,  seek  the  higher  and  more  democratic  organization  ol 
neighborhood  life. 

NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 
Member.  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens,  R.N..  direc- 
tor. 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse." 

NATIONAL  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SERVICE— 309  Homei 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  To  obtain  progressive  legislation  foi 
physical  education.  Established  at  the  request  of  a  committee 
created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  national 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  ant 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE — For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
!_,.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  B.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION  — 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue, 
Evanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  'Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  3J11 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Brauoher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playgrounkl  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership,  $2.00,  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

[RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions — John  M.  Glenn,  dir. ;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
{Dartments:  Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies, 
[Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
;! Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
i  :o  the  publi*  In  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
p.mportant  results  of  its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

trUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
|routh;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
;5outh;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
|(>f  the  Tuskegee  Idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
:-en  Logan,  treas.;  A.  L.  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AM  ERICA— Spencer  Mil- 
T,  ,'r.,  sec'y;  465  W.  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Iducation. 


HIGH  EXPENDITURES 

and 

SMALL  REVENUE 

Not     Always     Justified 

Abstract  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  one  institution 
to  another. 

"Through  Mr.  Bartine's  investigation,  the  revenue  o{ 
this  Hospital  has  been  greatly  increased  and  the  expenses 
have  been  reduced  so  that  in  three  months  time  it  has 
reached  a  set  budget  that  the  hospital  authorities  never 
dreamed  could  have  been  accomplished  in  such  a  period." 

HOSPITAL  CONSULTATION  BUREAU 

OLIVER  H.  BARTINE,  Director 
Aeolian  Hall  New  York  City 

Planning,  Construction  and  Operation  of  Institutions  for 
the  Care  of  the  Sick 
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THE  RED  MAN'S  EXPERIMENT  WITH 
GRADE  SCHOOLS 

(^Continued  from  page  584) 

and  of  the  minds  with  no  educational  inheritance.  The 
medium  of  play,  the  habits,  history  and  social  opportunities 
of  the  Indian  race  touched  by  her  vivid  imagination  won. 
the  attention,  the  interest  and  confidence  of  her  pupils. 

Their  race  pride  and  the  vision  of  a  place  in  the  world  of 
service  where  they  were  needed  and  for  which  they  must 
be  fitted,  awakened  in  them  a  desire  to  learn  more.  Soon 
the  gist  of  those  seemingly  unsurmountable  subjects  began 
to  filter  into  the  eager  minds.  True,  some  of  the  text  books 
were  changed  to  sets  of  pictures,  some  to  games  and  some 
to  rhymes.  It  was  a  most  unorthodox  or  perhaps,  pre- 
modern  class-room.  It  was  not  a  record  of  marks  and 
percentages — it  was  an  individual  tussle  with  the  mental 
and  social  lethargy,  topped  by  a  language  handicap,  of  a 
race  ages  old. 

The  struggle  lasted  two  years.  The  parents  learned  in 
the  succeeding  months  the  importance  of  good  health  habits 
— fresh  air,  good  food  and  plenty  of  sleep.  They  knew 
what  the  report  cards  meant  and  noted  the  progress  they 
showed.  In  little  groups  on  the  back  steps,  they  watched  on 
the  days  when  visitors  came,  or  the  school  took  its  lesson 
in  physical  education  in  the  yard,  or  drilled  in  costumes  for 
the  May  Day  Festival  of  the  county  schools,  in  which  parade 
Cachil  Dehe  won  honorable  mention.  Every  excuse  for  a 
holiday  was  celebrated  by  community  singing  and  a  program 
by  the  school.  Christmas  with  its  tree  and  its  traditional 
joys  was  added  to  the  Indian  feast  days. 

The  "big  time"  when  the  effort  of  the  years  crystallized 
was  at  the  first  commencement,  May  25,  1920.  The  first 
Indian  public  school  graduating  class  in  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  largest  class  of  Indian  graduates  on  record. 
On  the  wall,  behind  the  graduates  hung  the  class  motto: 
"Yel  paa  too  paa,  im  or  too  paa  too  kaa,"  meaning  in  Eng- 
lish, "Not  backward,  but  forward."  And  while  the  white 
guests  were  hearty  in  congratulations,  back  in  the  shadows 
of  the  yard  sat  the  old  Indian  grandfathers  and  grand- 
mothers, fathers  and  mothers,  proud,  silent,  striving  to 
grasp  the  significance  of  this  new  education  to  the  children 
of  their  race. 

The  school  is  swinging  on  toward  progress.  Other  schools, 
have  followed  its  example.  And  among  the  twenty  thou- 
sand Indians  of  California  the  cry  seems  to  reverberate: 
"Bring  the  school  and  teacher  to  us;  don't  take  our  younger 
children  away  to  the  school  and  teacher!" 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  this  ten  years'  grapple 
with  indifference,  racial  prejudice  and  the  lack  of  provision 
for  the  Indians,  Uncle  Sam  as  represented  in  the  Office  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  done  a  generous  share  in  aiding  the 
California  Indian  children  to  gain  public  school  privileges. 
A  tuition  contract  is  drawn  at  so  much  per  day  for  each 
Indian  child.  The  first  one,  drawn  for  Cachil  Dehe  only 
ten  years  back,  amounted  to  three  hundred  dollars  for  the 
term.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  under  the 
authority  of  Congress,  the  Indian  office  entered  into  fifty- 
three  contracts  with  the  trustees  of  the  public  school  dis- 
tricts of  nineteen  counties  of  California  to  pay  the  sum  of 
$32,785  toward  the  education  of  Indian  children. 

The  old  tepee  circles  are  breaking  away  before  the  growth 
of  old  Chief  Odock's  dream.  Their  habits,  their  lore  and 
traditions  are  being  socialized  by  the  schoolhcuse  in  their 
midst.  And  the  last  words  of  the  chief  live  in  the  zeal  and 
earnestness  of  the  young,  educated  Indians  endeavoring  to 
shape  a  destiny  for  the  meager  remnants  of  the  race:  "Old 
times,  old  fellahs,  old  way — all  gone.  Young  fellah  learn 
from  book  how  Injun  people  can  do." 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion;  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in 
by  August  4th. 

Address  Advertising         THE      SURVEY        1«.  East  19th  Street 


Department 


New   York   City 


WORKERS  WANTED 

A  NEIGHBORHOOD  HOUSE  on  the 
East  Side  in  New  York  City  has  four 
vacancies  on  its  Staff  for  next  year:  girls' 
worker,  boys'  worker,  boys'  gymnasium 
worker  and  girls'  gymnasium  directress. 
Applicants  living  in  or  near  New  York 
City  preferred.  Please  write  fully  regard- 
ing experience,  education,  training,  salary 
desired,  references.  4574  SURVEY. 

THE  JEWISH  FOSTER  HOME  and 
Orphan  Asylum  of  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania, has  an  opening  for  a  Jewish 
woman,  to  take  complete  charge  of  the 
Girls'  Department.  Salary  $1200.00  per 
year  and  full  maintenance.  Send  applica- 
tion, which  should  include  both  personal 
and  experience  references,  educational 
qualifications  and  age  to  A.  D.  Faber, 
Station  G.,  Germantown,  Phila.,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Case  Supervisor  Louisville 
Family  Service  Organization.  Large  staff, 
training  center  School  Social  Work.  Con- 
stant improvement  in  content  and  scope  of 
work.  Unusual  opportunity  for  applicant: 
good  personality  with  executive  and  good 
family  case  work  experience.  Apply 
Linton  B.  Swift,  215  East  Walnut  Street, 
Louisville,  Kentucky. 

WANTED:  For  Southwestern  Jewish 
Center  of  Baltimore  experienced  case 
worker  capable  of  community  leadership. 
Resident  position.  Well  organized  district 
committee.  Apply  with  full  details  con- 
cerning education,  training,  experience, 
and  salary  expected  to  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society  of  Baltimore,  411  S.  Fayette  Street, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital 
positions  everywhere.  Write  for  free  book 
now.  Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses. 
30  N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JEWISH  WOMAN  of  education,  refine- 
ment and  ability  as  house  mother  to 
twenty-five  children  in  modern  cottage 
home.  Address,  Superintendent,  2700  Ray- 
nor  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WANTED:  Head  Case  Worker  (assis- 
tant secretary)  in  city  of  70,000.  Must 
have  had  training  in  school  of  philanthropy 
or  its  equivalent  and  practical  case  work 
experience.  Social  Welfare  Society,  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska. 

WANTED:  Executive  Secretary  compe- 
tent to  direct  well  organized  work  compris- 
ing relief,  public  health  nursing,  educa- 
tional and  dispensary  departments.  Man 
preferred.  State  experience,  references  and 
salary.  Organized  Welfare  Bureau,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

DIRECTING  WORKER  wanted  in 
Philadelphia  Jewish  Neighborhood  House. 
Must  have  experience  in  recreational  acti- 
vities. 4576  SURVEY. 

KINDERGARTNER  wanted  in  a  Chil- 
dren's Institution  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
4531  SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Family  Service  Bureau, 
York,  Penna.,  desires  Assistant  Secretary 
and  Visitor,  trained  case-workers  with  ex- 
perience and  personality.  State  references 
and  minimum  salary. 

WANTED:  Young  man,  college  and 
professionally  trained,  university  graduate 
preferable,  with  several  years'  experience 
in  boys'  work  for  director  Jewish  Big 
Brother  organization.  4577  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SER- 
VICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  super- 
intendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  nurses, 
dietitians.  Miss  Richards'  Bureau,  Box  5, 
East  Side,  Providence,  R.  I. 

NURSES,  Surgeons,  Physicians,  Masseuse, 
Matrons,  Dietitians,  Companions  and  at- 
tendants, positions  everywhere.  Exchange 
Directory,  25  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

WANTED:  Graduate  A-i  medical  col- 
lege for  service  in  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador.  Replies  must  state  degrees, 
training,  religion,  references.  International 
Grenfell  Association,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York. 

WANTED:  House  Mother  for  thirty- 
boy  cottage.  School  for  problem  boys. 
Maintenance  and  $40  monthly.  Berkshire 
Intustrial  Farm,  Canaan,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Experienced  Public  Health 
Nurse  or  Social  Worker  for  demonstrating 
constructive  health  programs  in  semi-rural 
pioneer  field.  Salary  $150  a  month  and 
field  expenses.  Apply  to  West  Virginia 
Tuberculosis  Association,  Box  251,  Charles- 
ton, West  Va. 


SECRETARY  to  Head  Resident  and  in 
charge  of  the  office  of  a  large  settlement. 
Not  in  New  York  City.  Position  now  open. 
Give  full  particulars  in  first  letter  as  to 
age,  education,  experience,  references, 
salary  desired,  when  available,  etc.  4597 
SURVEY. 


WANTED:  Case  worker  with  some  ex- 
perience, as  Assistant  Director  of  Social 
Service  in  New  York  City  Hospital.  Sal- 
ary $100  a  month  and  luncheon.  4598 
SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS  W AN  TED 

THOROUGHLY  trained  woman,  ex 
perienced :  Child  Welfare,  Settlement  am 
Institutional  Head,  Case  Supervisor,  seek 
connection  with  Organization  or  Institutioi 
where  ability,  experience  and  enthusiasn 
will  find  expression.  4596  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  with  college  an. 
normal  training,  an  experienced  teachei 
desires  a  position  as  a  child  welfar 
worker  or  would  consider  work  wit] 
delinquent  girls.  4580  SURVEY. 

NURSE,  experienced  in  institutional  wor 
and  organizer,  wishes  responsible  positioi 
in  Protestant  institution  for  children.  459 

SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  wide  experience  ii 
settlement  and  institutional  administratioi 
desires  connection  in  New  York  for  after 
noon  and  evening  work.  Box  4589  SURVEY 

CASE  WORKER:  Several  years  experi 
ence  in  large  city  Family  Service  Society 
Available  October  ist.  4593  SURVEY. 

EXECUTIVE,  ORGANIZER,  PUBLIC 
ITY  DIRECTOR;  Campaign  Manager 
University  and  School  of  Social  Servici 
graduate;  previous  experience  with  casi 
work,  recreation  and  research  agencies  anc 
in  community  councils,  councils  of  socia 
agencies,  community  chests,  etc.,  will  con- 
sider either  temporary  or  permanent  posi- 
tion. Available  September.  4592  SURVEY 

YOUNG  JEWESS  with  college  training 
and  experience  in  secretarial  work,  desire! 
connection  with  social  organiation.  459; 
SURVEY. 

WANTED:  Position,  New  York  State 
House  Mother,  Parole  Officer,  Communit; 
Service,  Child  Placement.  Can  teach  Eng' 
lish,  Nature  Study,  Handicrafts.  Success 
ful  with  young  folk.  Best  references.  !•• 
terview.  4590  SURVEY. 

TEACHERS    WANTED 

AMERICAN  TEACHER  of  experienci 
to  teach  and  supervise  all  activities  of  twt 
ten  year  old  girls.  Send  photograph  anc 
state  experience.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Riggs,  Lake 
ville,  Conn. 

TEACHERS  Wanted  for  colleges  am 
universities.  American  College  Bureau 
Chicago  Temple,  Chicago;  1254  Amsterdan 
Ave.,  New  York. 

OPPORTUNITIES 

GIRL,  ten  or  eleven  years  old,  as  corn! 
panion  to  my  daughter.  Instruction  teache 
governess.  Mrs.  F.  B.  Riggs,  Lakeville 
Conn. 

YOUNG  FRENCH  WOMAN,  married 
good  birth  and  education,  wishes  a  goo< 
home  and  companionship  in  exchange  fo 
French  lessons,  while  studying  music  i 
New  York  three  months  this  winter.  Ref 
erences  exchanged.  4594  SURVEY. 


WHEN  you  purchase  goods  advertised 
in  The  Survey,  or  answer  a  Survey  ad- 
vertisement, please  mention  The  Survey. 


(In  answering  these  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.     It  helps  us,  it  identifies 
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BOOKS  FOR  SALE 


Proceedings  National  Conference  Chari- 
ies  and  Corrections,  30  vols,  1882,  1884, 
887  to  1914  consecutive  with  Index  and 
Juides.  4587  SURVEY. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA    FOR    SALE 

Circumstances  force  me  to  sell  at  great 
reduction  new  unused  set  of  Encyclo- 
>edia  Americana.  Retail  price  $210.00. 
Vlake  me  quick  cash  offer.  4469  SURVEY. 

FOR  SALE 

FOR  SALE:  6  "Kardex"  visible  card 
odex  cabinets  (capacity  1000  cards  each) 
vith  stand.  Cheap,  either  as  a  whole  or 
ne  or  more  cabinets.  New  condition. 

:  567  SURVEY. 

SHAKESPEARE 

. 

j  SHAKESPEARE — How  many  questions 
ould  you  answer  on  Shakespeare?  Con- 
ult  the  game  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare." 
nstructive  and  entertaining.  Highest  en- 
orsements.  Price  50  cents.  The  Shake- 
icare  Club,  Camden,  Me. 

MSS.  WANTED 

EARN  $25  WEEKLY,  spare  time,  writ- 
ig  for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experi- 
nce  unnecessary,  details  Free.  Press  Syn- 
icatc,  9^4,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,  POEMS,  PLAYS,  etc.,  are 
r?nted  i^r  publication.  Submit  Mss.  or 
•rite  Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 


PUBLICITY   SERVICE 


POLICE  DOGS 


Strong  Heart"  Police  Dogs 

"Character  plus  Appearance" 

You    can    pay    more    but    you    can't 

get    a   better   dog. 

SUN    BEAM    FARM 
TRONG    HEART   KENNELS 

i  ew  Brunswick,  Eastern  Turnpike,  New  Jersey 

FOR  THE  HOME 

Room  Management 

I  In  our  new  home-study  course,  "COOK- 
t  ING  FOR  PROFIT."  Booklet  on  request. 
I  n.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St.,  Chicifo 


DOMESTIC  HELP 

JALLENS  Old  Reliable  Employment 
iireau,  44  West  i33rd  Street,  phone 
(arlem  1094}.  Supplies  families,  schools, 
j'spitals,  hotels,  apartment  houses,  clubs, 
ictories.  Investigated  references.  We 
Jake  a  specialty  of  laundresses,  cleaners 

r    day,    whole    or    part    time — city    and 

untry. 

OUT  OF  PRINT  BOOKS 
WANTED 

llart:  Preventive  Treatment  of  Neglected 
[Children 

ftlks:    Care    of    Destitute,    Neglected    and 
[{Delinquent    Children 
Uiurston:   Delinquency   and   Spare  Time 
proceedings     of     Nat.     Conference     Social 
I'; Work  1915;   1918    4599  SURVEY. 


STATISTICAL  SERVICE 

Have  you  valuable  records  to  analyze?  j 
Are  you  making  a  social  survey?  { 
Are  you  conducting  an  investigation?  j 

AVe  tabulate  your  material  and  pre-     j 
sent   It   in   approved   statistical   form     i 
§     for  your  analysis  and  study. 

Work    for    organizations    our    spe-     ! 
cialty. 

STATISTICAL    SERVICE 

31   EAST  27  STREET 

Madison  Square  1989. 
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Fifth  Avenue  Letter  Shop,  Inc. 

16  W.  23rd  Street 


Multi(r.phin(|     GRA  mercy  4501     I       ..J"''1!11* 
Typewriting     l«MMMMB^^^_i,HM|       Addressing 

Ask  The  Survey  about  Us! 

OFFICE    SPACE  TO   RENT" 

THE  National  Consumer's  League  will 
sublet  600  square  feet  adjoining  their  offi- 
ces, 156  Fifth  Avenue.  Light,  airy,  quiet, 
6  windows.  Immediate  occupancy. 

CURRENT   PAMPHLETS 

Listings   fifty  cents   a  line  for  four  inser- 
tions, copy  to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  HISTORICAL  RHINE  POLICY  OF  THE 
FRENCH.  By  Hermann  Oncken.  With  an 
introduction  by  Ferdinand  Schevill.  B. 
W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York.  Price,  50 
cents. 

TEN-CENT  MEALS  by  Florence  Nesbitt,  44 
pp.  (10  cents).  How  JOHN  AND  MARY 
LIVE  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  weekly 
budget  plan  (10  cents)  ;  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Home 
Economics,  849  East  58  St,  Chicago. 

CREDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  information 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

THE  CHARITY  VISITOR — by  Amelia  Sears 
and  Florence  Nesbitt.  Fourth  edition.  69 
pages.  Price  60  cents  a  copy:  50  cents 
a  copy  if  ten  or  more  are  ordered. 
Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  308 
N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


$10,000  For  Charity! 

Not  bequeathed  by  a  dead  man,  but  dug 
out  of  live  pockets  by  one  of  my  letters. 
Letters  are  my  specialty.  Real  let- 
ters that  get  under  the  skin.  When 
you  start  after  funds,  donations,  mem- 
berships or  pledges,  call  on  me  for  pro- 
fessional help. 

The  commercial  price  is  $100  for  4 
letters.  But  there  is  a  discount  for 
social  organizations. 

PAUL  W.  KEARNEY, 
Letter  Counselor 


225  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 
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1  Better,  Cheaper,  Quicker  j 

We    have    complete    equipment 
and  an  expert  staff  to  do  your 

Mimeographlnp 

Multigraphlng 

Addressing 

Mailing 

|  If  you  will  investigate  you  will  find  that 
i  we  can  do  it  better,  quicker  and  cheaper 
|  than  you  can  in  your  own  office. 

Let  us  estimate   on   your   next  job 

Webster      Letter      Addressing      & 

Mailing     Company 
34th   Street  at  8th   Avem'v 

Longacre    2447 

•SiiiiiiiiniiuiiiiHiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiBiiniiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiimiwiiiB 

PERIODICAL  S 

Fifty  cent!  a  line  for  four  insertions,  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURSING  shows 
the  part  which  trained  nurses  are  taking 
in  the  betterment  of  the  world.  Put  it  in 
your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19  W.  Main 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE:  quarterly:  $2.00  a  year: 
published  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York. 

THE  UNITY  MESSENGER  shows  the 
way  to  eliminate  competition  in  religion 
in  local  communities.  Sample,  ten  cents. 
Park  Ridge,  111. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
"Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 

It  a  100-DD.  111.  handbook— It's  FREE.     Ilnnwi  study 
Domestic  Science  courses,  fitting  for  many  well-paid 
positions  or  for  home-maklnK  efficiency. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics,  849  E.  58th  St..  Chicago 


The  Humanizing  of  Knowledge 

by  James  Harvey  Robinson 

A  series  of  articles  by  the  author  of  "The  Mind   in  the   Making,"   appearing  in 

Survey  Graphic. 

Let  a  friend  enjoy  these  essays  with  you. 
Send  $i  and  this  coupon  for  a  4  month's  gift  to  a  friend. 


Survey  Graphic  ., 

112  East  I9th  St.,  New  York 

For  $i   enclosed,  send  Survey  Gtaphic      Address 
for      four      months,      containing      James 
Harvey  Robinson's  essays,  to 


(In 


these  advertisement,  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    It  helps  us,  rt  identifies  you) 
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Wkat   Kind   of  World  for  Them? 

THESE  little  children  returning  from  school  represent  all  the  children  of  Europe. 
What  kind  of  world  is  being  built  for  them?  Can  America  do  anything  to  help 
their  future? 

A  striking  analysis  of  the  present  conditions  in  European  countries  and  of  the  hope 
of  the  League  of  Nations  with  a  challenge  to  the  United  States,  is  presented  byFridtjof 
Nansen,  the  famous  Norwegian  explorer,  who  is  now  head  of  the  League's  inter- 
national relief  work,  in  the  September  number  of  OUR  WORLD 

"America  and  the  World  Court,"  by  Arthur  Bullard,  is  a  study  of  President 
Harding's  proposal  and  an  analysis  of  the  objections  made  by  Senator  Borah  and  his 
supporters. 

The  second  article  in  "America's  Stake  in  World  Trade"  series  by  Charles  Merz, 
deals  with  the  world  rubber  situation.  How  does  America  get  her  rubber  and  where 
does  it  come  from? 

In  addition,  three  WORLD  FICTION  stories  from  Norway,  England  and  Ger- 
many are  among  the  many  features. 


At 

Newsstands 


In   the  September   number  ( of 

OUR  WORLD 


25 

Cents 


You  may  feel  the  need  of  a  better  background  of  information  on  the  great  problems 
facing  the  world  today.  If  so,  you  need  OUR  WORLD,  the  magazine  that  gives  a 
vivid,  dramatic  picture  of  the  world  we  live  in.  For  $3.00  you  get  a  yearly  subscription 
and  the  individual  services  of  Our  World  Institute,  which  answers  your  questions 
about  the  world,  or  send  $I.OO  for  a  trial  five  months'  subscription  beginning  with  the 
September  number. 


THE  HOUSTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
9  East  37th  Street,  New  York  City 

Enter  my  name  for   (i)   A  full  year's  subscription  with  membership   in  Our  World   Institute 

for  $3 

(2)   Trial  subscription  of  five  months  (without  Institute  mem- 
bership), $i 


S.   G.   9-23 
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Construction  Day  by  Day 


So  great  and  so  constant  is  the 
growth  of  demand  for  telephone  ser- 
vice that  the  Bell  System  invests 
throughout  the  country  an  average 
of  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars 
every  working  day  for  new  telephone 
plant. 

New  aerial  lines  are  always  under 
construction  or  extension,  new  sub- 
ways are  being  dug  and  cables  laid, 
larger  building  accommodations  are 
under  way,  more  switchboards  are 
in  process  of  building  or  installation, 
and  added  facilities  of  every  descrip- 
tion being  mustered  into  service  to 
care  for  the  half  million  or  more 
new  subscribers  linked  to  the  System 
every  year. 

This  nation-wide  construction,  this 
large  expenditure  of  funds,  could  not 
be  carried  out  efficiently  or  eco- 
nomically by  unrelated,  independent 
telephone  organizations  acting  with- 
out co-operation  in  different  sections 


of  the  country.  Neither  could  it  be 
carried  out  efficiently  or  economically 
by  any  one  organization  dictating 
from  one  place  the  activities  of  all. 
In  the  Bell  System  all  the  associated 
companies  share  common  manufac- 
turing and  purchasing  facilities  which 
save  millions  of  dollars  annually. 
They  share  scientific  discoveries  and 
inventions,  engineering  achievements, 
and  operating  benefits  which  save 
further  millions.  But  the  manage- 
ment of  service  in  each  given  terri- 
tory is  in  the  hands  of  the  company 
which  serves  that  territory  and  which 
knows  its  needs  and  conditions. 

By  thus  combining  the  advantages 
of  union  and  co-operation  with  the 
advantages  of  local  initiative  and 
responsibility,  the  Bell  System  has 
provided  the  nation  with  the  only 
type  of  organization  which  could 
spend  with  efficiency  and  economy, 
the  millions  of  dollars  being  invested 
in  telephone  service. 


"  BELL  SYSTEM" 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY 
AND  ASSOCIATED   COMPANIES 

One   Policy,    One    System,    Universal   Service,   and  all   directed 
toward  Better  Service 


Students    matriculating    for    the    Fall     Quarter     will   find     many     interesting    and 
instructive  courses  in  the  curriculum  from  which  to  outline  their  schedule  of  study. 


Social  Case   Work 

PORTER  R.  LEE 

Social   Work   and   Social  Progress 
Family  Case  Work 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON 
Child  Welfare 

Dependent  and   Delinquent   Children 
Contemporary    and    Historical    Perspective    in    Child 
Welfare 

BERNARD  GLUECK 

The  Nature  and  Varieties  of  Human  Behavior 
The  Technique  of  Psychiatry  and  Mental   Hygiene 
Clinical  Psychiatry 
Psychiatric  Social  Work 

HENRY  W.  THURSTON — GEORGE  W.  KIRCHWEY 
Special   Problems  in   the  Work   of  Probation  Officers 

MARGARET  LEAL 
The   Method  of  Social  Case  Work 

MICHAEL  M.  DAVIS,  JR. 
Public  Health 
Medical   Social   Problems 

SAMUEL  BRADBURY 
Problems  of  Disease 

ALBERT  M.  STEVENS 
Health   and   Nutrition 


Industry 
JOHN  A.  FITCH 


Labor  Problems 
Labor  Legislation 
Industrial  Research 

ORDWAY  TEAD 

Psychology   and   Industrial  Problems 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Personnel  Administration 

Community   Organization 

WALTER  W.  PETTIT 
Seminar  in  Community  Problems 
Community  Organization 

WALTER  W.  PETTIT — LEROY  A.  RAMSDELL 
Community  Problems  and  Organization 

SHELBY  M.   HARRISON 
Social  Surveys   and   Community  Studies 

Criminology 

GEORGE   W.   KIRCHWEY 
Crime  and  Punishment 
Criminal   Psychology 
The  Causes  of  Delinquency 
Probation  and  Parole 
Prison  Discipline 

Social  Research 

KATE  HOLLADAY  CLACHORN 
Methods  of  Social   Research 
The  Immigrant 
Social  Investigation 


An  Announcement  giving  descriptions  of  the  courses  will  be 
mailed  upon  request.     The  Fall  Quarter  starts  October  first. 
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COAL,  in  this  number,  is  neces- 
sarily an  unfinished  story  (p. 
10),  though  as  we  go  to  press  the 
.egotiations  at  Harrisburg  are 
irtually  completed.  Mr.  Bruere 
>lls  the  story  with  the  authority  of 
dozen  years  of  study  of  the  an- 
iracite  riddle  and  with  fresh  in- 
ght  gained  at  the  Harrisburg  con- 
:rence,  to  which  he  was  called  by 
rovernor  Pinchot  as  one  of  the 
roup  of  expert  advisers. 

[EN  the  debaters  from  Oxford 
versity   who  met   a   number  of 
versity   teams   here   last  winter 
t    home    again,    one    of    their 
mber,    Kenneth    Lindsay,    stayed 
ind    to    study    workers'    educa- 
in  this  country  for  the  Work- 
Education  Bureau.     He  found 
t  interesting,   of   all   the   enter- 
>es   he  saw,  the  threefold   work 
Jenver  which  he  has  described 
p.  632. 

GOOD  FRIEND  of  Russians, 
eks,  and  men  of  many  other 
xs  in  New  York  is  Thomas  L. 
ton  of  the  zjrd  Street  Y.  M. 
A.,  who  has  built  up  friendly 
tionships  between  the  Associa- 
and  numerous  foreign-born 
ups  (p.  621). 
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THE  NEGRO'S  health  problem 
is  discouraging  enough,  in  all 
conscience,  as  Mary  Ross,  assistant 
to  Dr.  Emerson  as  health  editor 
of  The  Survey,  points  out  on  p. 
617.  But  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  not  Providence,  but  a 
too  backward  effort  to  promote 
Negro  health,  is  to  be  blamed  for 
the  present  hazards  which  the 
Negro  faces.  In  a  later  number 
Dr.  Roscoe  C.  Brown  of  the  feder- 
al Public  Health  Service,  himself 
a  Negro  and  a  leader  in  the  fight 
of  his  race  for  health,  will  outline 
a  constructive  program  which  may 
bring  the  Negro  abreast  of  the 
white  in  health  education  and  pro- 
motion. 

MRS.  WEMBRIDGE'S  vivid 
sketches  of  the  girls  she  knows 
through  her  work  as  psychologist 
for  the  Cleveland  Women's  Pro- 
tective Association  are  already  a 
familiar  part  of  the  Survey  pic- 
ture (p.  613). 

SALVAGED  FAMILIES  (p.  619), 
by  the  health  editor  of  The  Sur- 
vey, is  based  on  a  paper  which 
he  presented  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  at  Santa  Barbara, 
California,  on  June  21,  1923. 
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ANTHRACITE:    AN    UNSOLVED    RIDDLE 

"A  private  industry  in  which  the  public 
interest  is  paramount" — page  610 
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The  Common  Welfare 


YOU    MAY    JUDGE    the    degree   of    civilization 
which  a  community  has  reached  by  the  things  it 
chooses  to  boast  about.     Shelby,  Montana,  boasted 
that    it    could    run    a,  prize-fight.      Georgetown, 
Texas,  has  other  but  not  less  revealing  enthusiasms.     Four 
weeks   ago   the  Williamson   County   Sun,    published    there 
as  the  weekly  journal  of  the  banner  cotton  county  of  Texas, 
carried  the  following  paragraph: 

SIX-YEAR-OLD   BOY   IS  COTTON    PICKER 

Wilmer  Fletcher,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Fletcher  and 
only  six  years  of  age,  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  splendid  cot- 
ton picker,  his  best  record  having  been  made  when  he  picked 
only   a  part  of   the   day  last  week   and   gathered   1 10   pounds. 
The  little  fellow  takes  his  honors  as  a  matter  of  course  and 
fails  to  see  why  his  work  should  be  considered  out  of  the  or- 
dinary as  "lots  of  folks  pick  more."     He  fails  to  get  the  view- 
point that  his  work  is  really  wonderful  for  a  child  of  his  years. 
It  is  his  spirit  that  caused  the  poet  to  write: 
"I  met  a  little  Elf-man,  once, 
Down  where  the  lilies  blow. 
I  asked  him  why  he  was  so  small, 

And  why  he  didn't  grow. 
He  slightly  frowned,  and  with  his  eye 

He  looked  me  thru  and  thru, 
'I'm  quite  as  big  for  me,'  said  he, 
'As  you  are  big  for  you."  ' 


GOVERNOR  SMITH  of  New  York  has  several  times 
distinguished  himself  by  a  frontal  attack  on  one  of 
those  problems  ordinarily  lumped  together  by  the  practical 
politician  under  the  contemptuous  term  "welfare  work." 
The  hospital  for  soldiers  and  sailors  needing  mental  care, 
described  on  page  626,  is  the  fruit  of  one  such  attack.  An- 
other is  the  newly  organized  state  commission  on  housing 
and  regional  planning,  of  which  Clarence  S.  Stein  is  chair- 
man. Its  primary  purpose  is  to  report  by  January  I  whether 
a  sufficient  housing  emergency  still  exists  to  justify  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  rent  and  tax  exemption  laws  with  which  the 
state  has  sought  to  protect  tenants  and  promote  building 


during  the  period  of  extreme  shortage.  But  it  is  to  be  a 
permanent  body,  and  will  continue  to  study  not  only  the 
supply  and  quality  of  housing  throughout  the  state,  but  also 
city  or  regional  planning.  It  is  something  of  a  novelty  here 
for  the  problems  of  orderly  community  growth  to  be  ap- 
proached from  the  human  and  intimate  premise  of  housing 
needs.  More -often  such  enterprises  have  sprung  from  an 
aspiration  for  a  "city  beautiful,"  or  from  an  unbearable 
transportation  situation,  or  from  the  self-interest  of  business 
men  who  wished  to  protect  their  holdings.  The  personnel 
of  the  commission,  which  includes,  beside  the  usual  state 
officials  most  nearly  concerned,  the  industrial  commissioner, 
a  labor-union  officer,  and  the  comptroller  of  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company — already  a  significant  factor 
in  city  housing — gives  promise  that  its  work  will  be  genu- 
inely useful. 


WEST  VIRGINIA  has  had  for  several  years  its  or- 
thodox patriotic  society,  the  American  Constitutional 
Association,  founded  under  gubernatorial  patronage  and 
maintaining  headquarters  at  the  state  capital  "to  preserve 
reverence  for  law."  Meanwhile  Logan  County,  not  fifty 
miles  away,  has  become  notorious  throughout  the  country 
for  its  debauchery  of  law,  and  the  murders  on  the  court- 
house steps  at  Welch  are  after  two  years  still  unpunished. 
The  test  meeting  held  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
at  Logan  (see  The  Survey,  April  15,  1923)  and  the  grim 
report  recently  rendered  by  the  civil  liberties  committee  to 
the  federal  Coal  Commission,  have  directed  the  flickering 
attention  of  the  outside  public  to  the  lawlessness  of  the 
southern  counties.  But  that  public  soon  forgets.  A  new 
organization,  the  Defenders  of  West  Virginia, -now  proposes 
to  unite  the  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  state  in  the  deter- 
mination to  fight  the  issue  through.  It  talks  less  about 
revering  the  law  in  general  and  more  about  enforcing  the 
federal  constitution  and  reviving  the  state  bill  of  rights. 
Behind  it  stand  not  only  avowed  friends  of  the  miners  but 
prominent  members  of  the  Knights  of  Pythias  (prevented  by 
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Sheriff  Don  Chafin  or  his  deputies  from  holding  a  public 
meeting  in  Logan  some  months  ago),  leading  Masons,  sev- 
eral state  legislators  and  congressmen,  and,  unofficially,  the 
attorney-general  of  the  state.  Native  citizens,  including 
"Mother"  Haberfield,  who  is  famous  for  talking  back  to 
Logan  deputies,  are  leading  in  this  new  effort  to  make  it 
possible  once  more  for  West  Virginians  to  be  proud  of  their 


state. 


Contact! 


For  nation  sltall  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom 
against  kingdom;  and  there  shall  be  famines,  and 
pestilences,  and  earthquakes,  in  divers  places. 

NOT  in  the  memory  of  men  now  living,  nor  of  their 
father's  fathers,  has  a  decade  been  so  full  of  disasters 
that  try  the  temper  of  civilization  itself  as  the  decade  that 
draws  to  a  close  this  year.  It  was  not  enough  for  the  world 
to  live  through  the  most  devastating  war  of  history;  for 
China  and  Russia  to  watch  thousands  upon  thousands  die  of 
hunger;  for  typhus  to  rage  through  the  Slav  nations  till  it 
burned  itself  out;  for  Asia  to  fling  its  Christian  refugees 
onto  the  barren  shores  of  Greece.  The  earth  heaved,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  lie  dead  or  wander  hungry  and  home- 
less in  Japan. 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  under  these  successive  blows  the 
quick  sympathies  of  Americans  have  been  dulled.  Perhaps 
we  have  begun  to  tire  emotionally  of  shouldering  every  few 
months  a  fresh  burden  of  misery.  But  these  repeated  chal- 
lenges have  at  least  developed  a  technique  of  ready  aid  and 
a  brilliancy  of  prompt  response  that  have  never  been  more 
strikingly  displayed  than  by  the  crisis  of  the  first  of 
September. 

The  day  after  the  earthquake  President  Coolidge  cabled 
an  official  tender  of  assistance.  The  admiral  in  command 
in  the  Pacific  was  ordered  to  throw  his  entire  fleet  into  the 
service  of  relief.  Wood  in  the  Philippines  was  instructed  to 
hold  his  surplus  stocks  in  readiness  to  be  hurried  to  Japan. 
The  American  Red  Cross  called  upon  its  chapters  in  the 
Philippines  and  China  to  report  on  their  readiness  to  take 
speedy  action. 

Three  days  after  the  earthquake  twenty-two  American 
warships  were  on  their  way  to  Japanese  ports  or  to  staiions 
where  they  could  share  in  hurrying  food  cargoes  into  Japan. 
Every  merchantman  controlled  by  the  Shipping  Board  in 
the  Pacific  had  been  put  at  the  admiral's  disposal.  The  Red 
Cross  had  made  its  initial  appropriations  and  had  issued  its 
call  for  five  million  dollars. 

Four  days  after  the  earthquake  the  Red  Cross  had  taken 
over  the  purchasing  and  shipping  facilities  of  the  American 
Relief  Administration,  no  longer  busy  in  Russia.  New 
York  City  had  already  raised  half  its  quota  of  a  million  dol- 
lars. An  American  destroyer  reached  Kobe,  the  first  vessel 
to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  refugees. 

Profiting  perhaps  by  the  slight  interval  of  fumbling  which 
preceded  the  organization  of  relief  for  the  Smyrna  refugees, 
the  Red  Cross  seems  to  have  acted  with  that  promptness  and 
precision  which  Americans  expect  of  their  national  agency 
in  the  face  of  disaster.  It  was  fortunate  in  the  immediate 
recognition  of  its  responsibility;  in  the  presence  at  Wash- 
ington of  two  former  chairmen  of  its  Japan  chapter,  both  of 
whom  will  return  at  once  to  aid  in  organizing  relief;  in  the 
readiness  of  the  far  eastern  chapters  which  were  assiduously 
cultivated  by  the  Insular  and  Foreign  Division  after  the 


armistice.  It  is  stirring  to  read  in  the  cables,  three  da 
after  the  disaster,  such  messages  as  this  from  the  Hawaiiz 
chapter: 

Six  doctors,  36  American  Red  Cross  nurses,  10  experienci 
relief  workers  and  the  necessary  medical  supplies  are  now  aval 
able.  Relief  funds  are  already  coming  in. 

A  few  years  ago  Americans  were  shuddering  over  thi  ye 
low  peril.  The  next  war  was  to  be  with  Japan.  She  h; 
quietly  aggrandized  herself  by  skilful  participation  in  tl 
war,  while  Europe  went  to  the  dogs.  The  four-power  trea 
put  a  stop  to  most  of  the  war-talk.  The  earthquake  h 
shockingly  altered  Japan's  favorable  position.  Whether  si 
is  crippled  by  the  blow  for  a  decade,  as  some  observers  d 
clare,  or  is  able  to  recover  with  that  elasticity  of  which  S; 
Francisco  is  the  classic  example,  the  help  now  being  poun 
across  the  sea  will  tend  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  Pacifi 
When  San  Francisco  burned,  the  Japanese  Red  Cross  sei 
$100,000  to  its  aid.  That  gift  has  literally  become  bre; 
upon  the  waters  for  the  survivors  of  Tokio  and  Yokoham 

Protectors  of  Patriotism 

T  TNDER  distinguished  auspices,  the  National  Civic  Fe 
**J  eration  announces  the  organization  of  a  department  < 
current  economic  and  political  movements.  Recognizii 
"the  growing  confusion  in  the  public  mind  resulting  fro 
erroneous  information  upon  economic  and  political  subject 
the  federation  proposes  to  circulate  correct  informati( 
as  to 

1.  Revolutionary  movements; 

2.  Industrial  relations; 

3.  Principles  of  representative  government;   and 

4.  Civics. 

The  reader  is,  of  course,  left  free  to  surmise  whether  the 
topics  are  arranged  with  a  view  to  climax  or  in  the  ord< 
of  their  importance  as  viewed  by  Mr.  Easley  and  his  ass 
dates  of  the  federation.  Since  "free  speech  and  free  asser 
bly"  appears  among  the  fundamental  problems  on  which  tl 
department  will  advise  the  public,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
will  give  wide  circulation  to  the  conditions  under  whi< 
public  utterances  in  the  streets  of  New  York  are  permitte 
The  Right  Reverend  Paul  Jones,  lately  a  bishop  of  tl 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  arrested  during  tl 
"Law — not  War"  demonstration  and  fined  five  dollars  f< 
violating  a  municipal  ordinance  requiring  not  only  th 
street  speakers,  display  the  American  flag,  but  that  the  fl; 
so  displayed  be  not  less  than  three  by  four  feet.  Bishc 
Jones'  flag  did  not  succeed  in  measuring  up  to  this  test  ( 
patriotism. 

No  wonder  the  federation  points  out  earnestly  tha 
though  "an  adequate  and  well-organized  defense"  again: 
communism  is  found  today  in  the  American  labor  mov 
ment, 

in  other  fields — certain  religious  and  semi-religious  organiz 
tions,  educational  institutions,  philanthropic  and  social  age 
cies  and  so  forth — there  is  no  such  vigorous  defense.  On  tl 
contrary,  the  defenses  are  all  down  largely  because  in  tho 
fields  there  is  little  recognition  of  this  danger  by  the  rank  at 
file  despite  the  fact  that  the  detailed  progfam  to  capture  the 
self-same  movements,  as  worked  out  in  Moscow  with  me 
uncanny  cleverness,  has  been  widely  exposed  in  this  country. 

Fortunately  misguided  religionists,  educators,  and  soci 
workers  are  no  longer  defenseless  against  the  "uncani 
cleverness"  of  Moscow.  The  National  Civic  Federate 
will  keep  them  safe  and  sound. 

While  Mr.  Easley  comes  to  the  rescue  of  these  especial' 
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misguided  classes,  the  general  public  is  not  to  be  left  with- 
out instruction.  The  Citizenship  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  has  appointed  the  week  of  September 
16-22  as  Constitution  Week.  In  the  suggested  sequence  of 
events  from  preaching  on  Sunday  to  pageant  on  Saturday 
we  come  across  this  golden  verse  for  Tuesday  (we  quote 
from  the  official  publicity  statement) : 

The  American  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  funda- 
mental law  contains  inherently  what  the  Scriptures  call  "the 
power  of  an  endless  life." 

This  use  of  scripture,  we  submit,  is  nearly  the  last  word  in 
finesse.  Had  the  publicity  representative  carelessly  printed 
the  whole  verse  from  which  he  quotes,  he  would  have  had 
an  embarrassing  contrast  on  his  hands: 

Who  is  made  not  after  the  law  of  a  carnal  commandment, 
but  after  the  power  of  an  endless  life." 

If  he  had  used  his  carefully-chosen  sentiment  on  Sunday 
instead  of  Tuesday,  some  seditious  preacher  would  surely 
have  read  from  the  pulpit  the  next  four  verses  and  would 
have  come  to  this: 

For  the  law  made  nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a 
better  hope  did. 

Even  as  it  is,  it  is  sadly  to  be  feared  that  some  hollow 
patriot  will  turn  to  II  Corinthians  3 :6  and  remind  the 
Citizenship  Committee  that  "the  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  giveth  life." 

A  Fresh  Blow  for  Conciliation 

IT  is  significant  that  the  anthracite  strike  has  not  revived 
discussion  of  the  Canadian  Industrial  Disputes  Act  which 
owes  its  existence  to  coal  strikes  in  Canada  and  whose  prin- 
ciple of  compulsory  investigation  found  such  great  favor 
with  President  Wilson.  The  prestige  of  the  act  was  seri- 
ously damaged  by  the  success  of  the  Canadian  miners  in 
ignoring  it  with  impunity.  Survey  readers  may  recall  Mr. 
Selekman's  thorough  analysis  of  the  first  nine  years'  record 
of  the  act  in  our  issue  for  March  31,  1917,  in  which  he 
showed  how  completely  it  had  failed  to  prevent  strikes  in 
the  coal  industry.  Last  month  it  received  what  may  turn 
out  to  be  a  mortal  blow  from  a  fresh  quarter. 

The  electrical  workers  have  been  dissatisfied  with  their 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Toronto  Hydro-Electric  Com- 
mission, which  operates  the  municipally  owned  electric  light 
and  power  system.  They  successfully  appealed  to  the  Min- 
ister of  Labor  for  a  board  of  conciliation  and  investigation 
as  provided  by  the  act.  The  Toronto  Hydro  Commission 
turned  to  the  court  which  granted  a  temporary  injunction 
on  the  ground,  as  reported  in  the  press,  that  the  Industrial 
Disputes  Act  is  "ultra  vires  of  the  Dominion  Parliament." 
The  act  has  been  on  the  statute  books  since  1907.  Its  con- 
stitutionality has  never  before  been  challenged.  The  Min- 
ister of  Labor  has  announced  that  he  will  take  an  appeal 
on  the  issue. 

If  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  is  sustained,  the  famous 
act  which  has  been  so  ardently  championed  in  the  United 
States  by  men  like  Charles  W.  Eliot  and  so  passionately 
denounced  by  Samuel  Gompers  and  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  will  to  all  practical  effect  become  a  dead 
letter. 

The  fact  that  it  is  being  assailed  by  a  governmental 
body  may  explain  why  the  discussion  of  its  merits  has  not 
been  revived  in  connection  with  the  anthracite  strike. 


International  Casework 


IN  THE  FACE  of  the  general  decline  in  American  in- 
terest in  European  reconstruction,  and  the  need  which 
Mr.  Lasker  pointed  out  in  these  pages  a  month  ago  for  a 
rebirth  of  American  service  overseas  on  a  new  and  more 
intelligent  basis,  it  is  encouraging  to  recognize  the  progress 
which  is  being  made  in  one  field  of  effort  —  a  minor  one  by 
comparison  with  the  turmoil  of  Europe,  but  one  of  especial 
significance  to  Americans.  We  refer  to  the  care  of  refugees 
and  particularly  of  emigrants  on  their  way  through  Europe 
from  the  countries  they  have  determined  to  leave  to  the 
country  which  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  enter. 
Their  bewilderment,  their  poverty,  the  tangle  of  official  re- 
gulation, the  peril  of  private  exploitation,  all  create  a  situa- 
tion which  calls  for  an  ingenious  technique  and  for  the 
closest  cooperation  between  workers  of  different  nationality. 

Among  both  Protestants  and  Jews  this  job  of  interna- 
tional casework  is  increasingly  assuming  a  genuinely  co- 
operative character.  The  Councils  of  Jewish  Women  and 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations,  representing 
constituencies  in  many  countries  with  a  common  outlook, 
have  both  been  able  to  draw  on  those  constituencies  for  the 
support  of  programs  with  many  features  in  common.  And 
as  it  happens  that  their  efforts  have  so  far  centered  in  dif- 
ferent cities,  there  has  grown  up  a  wholesome  and  effective 
cooperation  between  them,  so  that  the  Jewish  workers  handle 
Protestant  cases  in  correspondence  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
and  vice  versa. 

Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  in  this  country,  writes  very 
briefly  of  their  work  in  a  comment  on  Mr.  Lasker's  article: 

It  will  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  learn  that  the  Council 
of  Jewish  Women  has  carried  its  program  of  social  welfare 
work  into  Europe  on  the  very  basis  that  you  emphasize. 

In  the  cities  of  Riga,  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam,  we  have 
been  successful  in  establishing  organizations  that  are  devoting 
themselves  especially  to  the  problem  of  refugee.  In  Riga,  for 
example,  an  immigrant  aid  center  has  been  opened  and  the 
work  begun  under  the  direction  of  our  reconstruction  unit  has 
been  carried  on  by  the  Riga  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  who 
are  applying  our  methods  to  their  needs.  To  such  an  extent 
has  the  work  of  our  reconstruction  unit,  in  the  brief  period  of 
two  years,  borne  fruit  that  in  October  a  social  welfare  con- 
ference is  being  called  in  Amsterdam  by  the  Amsterdam 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  established  through  the  efforts  of 
our  unit  and  of  our  committee  on  reconstruction. 

Our  recent  Vienna  conference  brought  together  women  of 
all  parts  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  urging  them  to  exchange 
their  experiences  and  methods  for  mutual  benefit. 

It  was  a  realization  of  the  maze  of  problems  and  hard- 
ships that  beset  the  emigrant  that  led  the  World's  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  at  their  international  conference  in  Switzerland  in 
1920  to  take  the  first  steps  toward  establishing  a  service 
which  after  three  years  of  experimenting  is  emerging  as  a 
vigorously  functioning  organism.  A  committee  formed  in 
January  1921  has  headquarters  in  London,  where  an  inter- 
national secretary  is  busily  keeping  the  threads  intact  be- 
tween the  service  bureaus  which  have  grown  up  in  France, 
Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Belgium,  Denmark,  Constantin- 
ople, Greece,  Canada  and.  the  United  States.  These  bureaus 
are  variously  supported:  American  money  has  its  part  in 
some,  American  technique  is  felt  throughout  the  service,  but 
the  organization  has  so  many  sturdy  roots  that  its  friends  are 
already  predicting  its  eventual  development  into  a  com- 
pletely autonomous  agency. 


The  Anthracite  Paradox 

By  Robert   W.   Bruere 


IS  NOT  a  private  quarrel."  So  Gov- 
ernor Pinchot  declared  when  after  his  failure 
to  avert  the  anthracite  suspension  at  the  end 
of  August  he  warned  the  anthracite  operators 
and  miners  that  the  patience  of  the  public  was  very 
near  its  end.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  not 
only  the  millions  of  anthracite  consumers  but  also  the  great 
majority  throughout  the  country  emphatically  endorsed  the 
governor's  statement.  In  the  minds  of  the  people,  the 
anthracite  industry  is  undoubtedly  clothed  with  that  public 
interest  which  in  the  common  law  has  traditionally  been 
held  as  adequate  ground  for  public  intervention  and  control, 
As  a  matter  of  court  record,  however,  and  therefore  in 
practical  fact,  the  anthracite  industry  is  as  purely  private 
as  the  shoe  or  cutlery  or  white  goods  industries.  The 
helplessness  of  the  United  States  Coal  Commission,  of  the 
federal  administration,  and  of  the  chief  executive  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  prevent  the  suspension  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
stubborn  dispute  between  the  anthracite  operators  and  min- 
ers is,  under  the  law,  a  private  quarrel. 

The  anthracite  strike  went  into  effect  at  midnight  of 
August  31.  Next  morning  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  in- 
dustrial forces  returned  to  their  headquarters  from  Harris- 
burg  where  they  had  met  the  day  before  on  call  of  Gov- 
ernor Pinchot.  Out  of  deference  to  the  governor  and  the 
public  whom  he  represented  with  such  convincing  sincerity, 
they  agreed  to  resume  their  negotiations  through  him  on 
the  following  Wednesday.  "'Both  committees,"  said  the  gov- 
ernor, "have  suggested  an  adjournment  for  the  purpose  of 
more  carefully  considering  the  whole  situation,  including  the 
four  points  of  my  recommendations.  But  since  each  com- 
mittee will  do  so  from  the  point-of-view  of  the  interests 
of  its  own  side,  this  seems  to  me  like  a  good  time  for  the 
people  to  consider  their  own  interests  also,  and  to  make 
their  will  known  through  the  fullest  public  discussion." 
As  this  is  written  at  a  time  when  the  mines  are  closed, 
the  men  out  and  the  outcome  of  negotiations  uncertain,  it 
is  opportune  to  take  advantage  of  this  interim  suggestion 
to  look  beyond  these  surface  events. 

The  crux  of  the  problem  from  the  point-of-view  of  the 
public  lies  in  the  paradox  that  while  the  people  feel  that 
the  anthracite  industry  is  affected  with  a  public  interest, 
while  the  United  States  Coal  Commission  has  explicitly 
recommended  that  it  ought  to  be  brought  under  public  reg- 
ulation, while  Governor  Pinchot  declares  that  the  public  in- 
terest is  paramount,  "the  fundamental  fact  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  problem"  in  the  language  of  the  Coal  Com- 
mission, "is  that  heretofore  these  limited  and  exhaustible 
natural  resources  have  been  in  absolute  private  possession 
of  their  legal  owners,  to  be  developed  or  withheld  at  will, 
to  be  leased  for  such  royalties  as  could  be  exacted,  to  be 
transported  and  distributed  at  such  rates  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  a  double-headed  railroad  and  coal  combination 
might  find  most  advantageous  from  the  point-of-view  of 
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private  profit,  to  be  sold  at  such  prices  as  could  be  main- 
tained by  the  restriction  of  output  and  the  elimination  of 
independent  competitors,  through  such  means  as  the  main- 
tenance of  freight  rates  burdensome  except  to  those  who, 
owning  both  mines  and  railroads,  could  afford  to  be  in- 
different as  to  whether  their  revenue  came  from  the  one 
source  or  the  other." 

If  in  view  of  the  facts  so  stated  the  people  are  to  give 
effective  consideration  to  their  interests,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  at  the  outset  to  recognize  that  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  situation  so  pictured  rests  upon  them. 
For  eighteen  years,  from  the  time  of  the  Roosevelt  Com- 
mission's award  in  1903  almost  through  1920,  the  anthra- 
cite industry  was  remarkable  for  the  dontinuity  of  its 
operation  and  the  dependability  of  its  service.  Millions  of 
consumers  permitted  themselves  to  acquire  the  complaisant 
habit  of  dependence  upon  anthracite  as  if  its  supply  were 
as. secure  as  municipal  water.  Because  of  this  heedless  de- 
pendence upon  a  luxury  fuel,  they  display  a  peculiar  sense 
of  grievance  when  the  supply  fails.  They  grow  indignant 
with  the  anthracite  operators  and  miners  as  though  a 
strike  or  a  lockout  in  this  industry  were  a  peculiarly  hein- 
ous offence.  They  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  with  full 
public  consent  and  in  complete  conformity  with  the  laws 
and  the  constitution  the  anthracite  owners  and  workers 
like  all  other  men  engaged  in  absolutely  private  enterprise 
recognize  no  binding  obligation  to  keep  their  mines  run- 
ning under  conditions  which  they  regard  as  prejudicial  to 
their  own  interests.  The  incongruity  between  public  feel- 
ing and  legal  fact  with  respect  to  the  public  character  of 
the  anthracite  industry  regularly  in  times  of  fuel  shortage 
leads  the  public  to  ignore  its  responsibility  and  to  mete 
out  injustice  to  men  whose  only  sin  is  that  they  do  business 
even  as  all  other  men  do  business. 

One's  impression  of  the  anthracite  operators,  especially 
of  their  representatives  in  labor  negotiations,  is  that  of  men 
of  peculiar  force  and  ability.  They  belong  to  the  classic 
American  school  of  business  men  who  overthrew  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  old  world  feudal  aristocracy  and  in  the 
process  themselves  acquired  certain  of  those  pretensions. 
For  them  there  was  a  certain  ritualistic  validity  in  the 
famous  pronouncement  of  George  F.  Baer,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  Company,  when  in 
opposing  John  Mitchell,  Roosevelt's  "gentleman,"  he  de- 
clared that  the  "rights  and  interests  of  the  laboring  man 
will  be  protected  and  cared  for,  not  by  the  labor  agitators, 
but  by  the  Christian  men  to  whom  God  has  given  control 
of  the  property  interests  of  the  country."  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  under  Roosevelt's  big  stick  they  yielded  the  right 
to  organize,  they  did  not  then  nor  for  seventeen  years  after- 
ward recognize  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  as 
party  to  the  labor  contract.  Full  recognition  of  the  union 
as  the  union  interprets  the  phrase,  has  been  a  major  issue 
in  this  year's  negotiations.  One  who  feels  their  pulse  in 
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such  situations  as  the  recent  conferences  in  Harrisburg  gets 
the  very  distinct  impression  that  they  still  sincerely  hold 
the  conviction  that  the  rights  and  interests  both  of  the 
workers  and  the  public  are  safest  in  their  hands. 

Other  considerations  have   more  conscious  weight   with 
the  younger  generation  of  operators.     From  the  point  of 
view    of    both    technical    and    financial    organization    they 
regard  their  industry  as  in  a  distinctly  higher  category  than 
\  the  bituminous   industry   or   indeed   most   other  industries. 
:  The  opening  and  equipping  of  an  anthracite  mine  requires 
;  not  only  a  greater  initial  investment  and  therefore  a  greater 
financial  risk  than  the  opening  of  a  bituminous  mine,  but 
also  more  elaborate  machinery  and  greater  engineering  skill. 
Anthracite  operators  properly  regard  themselves  as  highly 
trained  specialists,  masters  of  a  professional  technique  not 
readily  susceptible  to  mastery.     Moreover  as  the  directors 
of    a   practical   monopoly    requiring   large   investment    and 
1  built  upon  a  luxury  demand,  they  have  traditionally  been 
i  in  closer  alliance  with  the  great  investment  bankers  than 
j  their  neighbors  in  the  bituminous  fields.     They  naturally 
I  think  of  themselves  as  members  of  the  industrial  aristocracy, 
duly  aware  of  the  obligations  of  the  aristocrat  to  his  em- 
ployees and  clients.     At  the  hazard,  of  great  fortunes  the 
anthracite   operators  devoted   decades  of   arduous  labor  to 
establishing  a  secure  market  for  their  peculiar  commodity 
and  in  the  process,  partly  to  be  sure  under  pressure  from 
the  miners,  but  largely  out  of  their  own  sense  of  noblesse 
oblige,  they  have  raised  the  conditions  of  living  in  most  an- 
hracite  towns  to  a  level  much  above  that  prevalent  in  the 
xial  fields  as  a  whole.     It  is  noteworthy  that  recent  anthra- 
:ite  strikes  have  been  "peaceful"  strikes.    This  is  due  largely 
»  the  character  of  the  anthracite  miners,  but  it  is  also  due 
:o  the  fact  that  the  anthracite  operators  have  not  resorted  to 
the  use  of  gunmen,  detectives  and  professional  strike  breakers 
ifter  the  manner  of  the  operators  in  certain  parts  of  southern 
Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

In  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  in  view  'especially  of 
the  fact  that  their  legal  status  as  private  business  men  is 
absolute,  the  anthracite  operators  naturally  feel  aggrieved 
when  they  are  singled  out  as  exploiters  of  the  public.  What 
other  private  business  is  subjected  to  similarly  denunciatory 
criticism?  Why  under  the  prevailing  business  code  should 
their  right  to  all  that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  can 
>e  made  to  yield  be  challenged? 

The  anthracite  miners,  like  the  anthracite  operators,  are 
jeculiarly  sensitive  to  public  criticism.  Of  them,  too,  it 
:an  fairly  be  said  that  they  are  in  a  distinctive  sense  of 
:he  aristocracy  of  labor.  Only  men  of  strong  moral  and 
physical  fibre  would  elect  anthracite  mining  as  a  permanent 
ueans  of  livelihood.  Their  occupation  is  peculiarly 
lazardous.  Among  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
nen,  by  no  means  all  of  whom  work  underground,  more 
than  five  hundred  are  killed  each  year  and  more  than  twenty 
thousand  are  injured.  The  deftest  of  the  contract  miners, 
the  men  who  are  paid  by  the  yard  or  the  ton  for  the  coal 
rock  they  blast  out,  get  high  wages  as  wages  go.  But 
these  high  wage  men  go  down  into  the  mines  with  dynamite 
in  their  shirts  and  hand  in  hand  with  death.  Their  average 
.vage  is  probably  less  than  that  of  the  organized  men 
in  the  skilled  building  trades ;  the  earnings  of  the  best  paid 
among  them  will  probably  not  equal  that  of  the  most  ex- 
pert garment  worker. 
A  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  skilled  miners  is 


Gov.  Pinchot's  Proposals 

for  Settling  the  Anthracite  Strike 


I. 


Recognition    of    the    basic   eight-hour    day    for    all 


employes.  If  longer  hours  are  necessary  at  certain 
times,  or  in  certain  occupations,  the  overtime  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  eight-hour  rate. 

2.  A  uniform  increase  of  10  per  cent  to  all  employes, 
this  increase  to  take  effect  September  I. 

3.  Full   recognition   of   the   union  by   the   operators, 
without  the  check-off,  but  with  the  right  to  have  a  union 
representative  present  when  the  men  are  paid.     I  do  not 
regard   the  question   of   the   open   or  closed   shop   as   at 
issue  in  this  controversy. 

4.  Complete  recognition  of  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining. 

I  suggest  as  a  means  of  avoiding  or  settling  differences 
that  if  in  the  course  of  collective  bargaining  the  Scale 
Committee  of  the  miners  and  operators  are  unable  to 
agree  they  shall  select  a  man  agreeable  to  both  sides  to 
attend  and  take  part  in  their  discussions,  but  without  a 
vote,  and  not  as  umpire  or  referee.  If  they  are  still 
unable  to  agree,  their  differences  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Conciliation  Board,  which  shall  be  provided  with 
whatever  equipment  is  necessary  for  the  rendering  of 
prompt  decisions. 

The  whole  body  of  wage  rates  in  the  anthracite  field 
is  antiquated,  haphazard,  and  honeycombed  with  in- 
equality. It  needs  revision.  I  suggest  that  the  Anthra- 
cite Conciliation  Board  be  authorized  by  the  Joint  Wage 
Scale  Committees  to  undertake  and  complete  within  a 
year  a  thorough  revision,  and  for  that  purpose  be 
supplied  with  the  necessary  help. 

The  proposed  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  is 
recommended  in  view  of  the  high  degree  of  skill  required 
among  the  miners,  and  the  extra  hazardous  nature  of 
the  occupation.  Five  hundred  workers  are  killed  and 
twenty  thousand  arc  injured  each  year. 

The  10  per  cent  wage  increase,  according  to  the  best 
figures  available  to  me,  will  add  sixty  cents  a  ton  to 
the  cost  of  domestic  sizes  of  anthracite  coal  at  the 
mine.  Of  this  amount  not  less  than  ten  cents  can  be 
and  ought  to  be  absorbed  by  the  operators  without  any 
increase  of  price.  In  the  last  three  months  of  1922  and 
the  first  three  months  of  1923  their  profits  have  been 
greater  than  ever  before  in  their  history.  But  the  extent 
to  which  these  producing  conditions  will  continue  no 
one  can  now  predict  with  confidence. 

The  remaining  fifty  cents  per  ton  should  not  in  the 
end  be  taken  from  the  consumer.  The  whole  of  it  can 
easily  and  properly  be  taken  out  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  distribution. 

Anthracite  mines  vary  in  the  cost  of  producing  coal. 
A  very  considerable  percentage  of  the  mines  could  bear 
at  least  half  of  the  probable  increase  of  sixty  cents  per 
ton  and  still  run  at  a  fair  profit.  Others,  operating  a 
smaller  margin,  might  be  forced  to  close  down  if  their 
cost  of  production  were  raised  even  by  a  much  smaller 
amount.  To  decrease  the  margin  at  the  mines  more 
then  ten  cents  per  ton  now  might  unduly  reduce  produc- 
tion. It  is  to  the  public  interest  that  bins  be  filled  for 
the  winter  and  that  factories  continue  to  operate.  When 
production  is  assured  I  intend  to  recommend  constructive 
plans  that  will,  I  am  confident,  prevent  any  part  of  this 
increase  of  fifty  cents  a  ton  going  to  the  consumer. 
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their  traditional  consideration  of  the  mine  laborers  and  the 
lower  ranks  of  craftsmen.  From  the  beginning,  the  miners' 
union  has  been  an  industrial  union.  All  men  of  whatever 
craft  or  grade  of  skill  who  work  in  and  about  the  mines 
are  eligible  to  membership.  The  tendency  of  their  wage  de- 
mands has  been  toward  equalization.  Although  for  eighteen 
years  after  they  had  won  the  right  to  organize  their  union 
was  not  accorded  recognition,  the  dues-paying  men  supported 
their  equal  share  of  the  machinery  of  conciliation  set  up 
by  the  Roosevelt  Commission,  in  the  interest  of  the  non- 
members  as  well  as  of  the  members.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  they  now  so  strongly  demand  that  all  workers  in  the 
field  who  share  the  benefits  of  their  sacrifice  shall  be  re- 
quired to  join  the  union  and  share  in  its  burdens  as  well 
as  its  advantages.  The  check-off  is  the  method  employed 
in  the  soft  coal  fields  to  make  such  membership  obligatory. 

During  the  war,  when  the  working  force  was  greatly 
reduced,  they  surpassed  all  records  of  total  production. 
In  contradistinction  to  many  other  organizations,  of  busi- 
ness men  as  well  as  of  workers,  they  accepted  wage  increases 
notably  less  than  they  might  have  secured  if  they  had  dis- 
regarded considerations  of  patriotism.  After  the  war,  hav- 
ing yielded  to  President  Wilson's  demand  for  arbitration, 
they  were  accorded  a  far  smaller  increase  than  the  more 
belligerent  bituminous  miners  on  the  ironical  ground  that 
they  had  worked  more  steadily.  They  were  accorded  this 
in  the  face  of  the  findings  of  the  impartial  expert  retained 
by  the  arbitration  commission  who  recommended  a  minimum 
of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  for  the  day  men  as  against  the 
less  than  twelve  hundred  dollars  granted  by  the  com- 
mission. What  they  are  contending  for  to-day  is  a  level- 
ing up  of  their  working  conditions  and  of  the  recognized 
status  of  their  union  to  the  plane  upon  which  the  organized 
bituminous  miners  have  stood  for  decades. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  anthracite  controversy  as  com- 
pared with  other  labor  disputes  in  the  producing  industries 
lies  neither  in  the  demands  of  the  miners  nor  in  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  owners,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  public  does 
regard  anthracite  as  partaking  of  the  character  of  a  public 
utility.  It  was  in  response  to  this  public  opinion  that 
Congress  created  the  Coal  Commission.  It  was  the  business 
of  the  commission  to  dig  out  the  facts  of  the  industry  and 
to  familiarize  the  public  with  them.  The  most  important 
single  item  entrusted  to  the  commission  was  to  discover 
the  facts  with  respect  to  the  legitimate  investments  of  the 
owners  as  a  measure  of  the  reasonableness  of  prices  and 
profits  and  the  reasonableness  of  the  miners'  demands. 
Public  opinion  in  so  far  as  under  the  circumstances  it  might 
have  brought  enlightened  and  just  pressure  to  bear,  needed 
this  group  of  facts  as  a  fulcrum.  The  most  striking  fact 
to  those  who  followed  the  negotiations  in  Harrisburg  was 
that  the  commission  was  apparently  not  able  to  supply  the 
governor  with  this  crucial  information ;  certainly  if  the 
facts  were  in  hand  they  were  not  divulged  to  the  public. 
To  the  visitor  at  Harrisburg,  it  was  obvious  that  any 
recommendations  the  governor  might  make  would  have  to 
be  recommendations  of  expediency;  that  they  could  be  ef- 
fective at  best  in  meeting  a  temporary  crisis;  that  if  the 
miners  and  operators  accepted  them  as  a  basis  of  agree- 
ment, they  would  do  so,  not  on  the  basis  of  principles  hav- 
ing permanent  validity,  but  as  a  way  out  of  their  pressing 
difficulties  and  in  deference  to  the  personality  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  his  ability  to  imbue  them  with  his  own  high 


A  Settlement  -  -  and  a  Solution 

/4S  we  go  to  press  Governor  Pinchot  announces  that 
•^  the  miners  and  operators  have  accepted  his  re- 
commendation as  the  basis  of  a  new  contract. 

The  important  thing  for  the  consumer  to  remember 
is  that  in  the  nature  of  the  anthracite  situation  this 
settlement  is  not  a  permanent  solution  for  the  domestic 
fuel  problem.  When  the  present  contract  expires  the 
menace,  of  a  lockout  or  strike  will  recur.  Moreover, 
it  seems  certain  that  the  price  of  anthracite,  which  al- 
ready bears  heavily  upon  millions  of  households,  will 
go  higher  than  ever  before.  Our  methods  of  domestic 
heating,  especially  our  dependence  upon  anthracite,  are 
archaic  and  technically  practically  unnecessary.  Even 
if  cities  and  states  should  buy  their  own  mines  and 
develop  their  own  distributing  system,  as  a  few  West- 
ern states  have  done,  this  archaic  situation  would  not 
be  cured.  The  real  promise  of  substantial  advance 
towards  the  modernization  of  our  fuel  and  power 
system  lies  in  Governor  Pinchot's  giant  power  pro- 
gram. 

The  Pennsylvania  legislature  at  the  session  held 
during  the  spring  of  1923  made  an  appropriation  for 
a  Giant  Poiver  Survey  which  in  the  words  of  the  act 
is  to  study : 

the  water  and  fuel  resources  available  for  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  most  practicable  means  for  their  full 
utilization  for  power  development  and  other  related 
uses;  to  recommend  such  policy  with  respect  to  the 
generation  and  distribution  of  electric  energy  as  will 
secure  for  the  industries,  railroads,  farms  and  homes 
of  the  Commonwealth  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply 
of  electric  current  for  industrial,  transportation,  agri- 
cultural and  domestic  use ;  the  practicability  of  the 
establishment  of  giant  power  plants  for  the  generation 
of  electricity  by  fuel  power  near  coal  mines;  the 
saving  and  the  utilization  of  the  by-products  of  coal; 
the  transmission  and  distribution  of  electric  energy 
throughout  the  Commonwealth;  the  electrification  of 
railroads;  the  generation  of  electrical  energy  by  water- 
power;  and  the  coordination  of  water  power  and  fuel 
power  development  with  the  regulation  of  rivers  by 
storage  for  water  supply,  transportation,  public  health, 
recreation  and  other  beneficial  uses. 

Morris  Llewellyn  Cooke,  who  was  director  of  the 
public  works  in  Philadelphia  under  Mayor  Blanken- 
burg  and  director  of  the  Utilities  Bureau,  was  put  in 
executive  charge  of  the  survey  as  director  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  board  on  August  29. 


sense  of  public  duty.  In  accepting  or  rejecting  his  prc^ 
posals,  they  leave  the  status  of  the  industry  as  an  absolutely 
private  business  unchanged. 

And  the  probabilities    are    that    public  sentiment  to  the  I 
contrary  notwithstanding  it  will  remain  unchanged  so  long! 
as  the  present  technical  organization  of  the  fuel  and  power 
industry  continues.     No  one  is  more  keenly  aware  of  thiV 
likelihood  than  Governor  Pinchot  who  has  taken  practical! 
cognizance  of  it  while  the  anthracite  report  of  the  United 
States  Coal  Commission  totally  ignored  it.     In  the  midst  of 
his  conferences  with  the  anthracite  representatives  the  gov- 
ernor announced    his    appointment    of    the  members  of  the 
Giant  Power  Survey  Board  created  by  act  of  the  last  state 
legislature  to  conduct  an  outline  survey  of  the  energy  re- 
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sources  of  the  state  and  the  best  methods  of  their  utilization. 
The  act  contemplates  the  conversion  of  coal  into  electricity 
and  gas  at  the  mines,  the  high  tension  distribution  of  electri- 
city from  these  giant  power  stations  and  the  high  pressure 
transmission  of  gas.  Under  a  giant  power  system,  said  the 
governor,  "distance  is  as  unimportant  and  state  lines  as  mean- 
ingless as  in  the  pumping  of  oil  from  the  Oklahoma  fields 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard."  Industries  using  wires  or  pipes 
for  the  transmission  of  fuel  or  power  are  recognized  as 
public  utilities,  subject  to  full  publicity  of  their  investments, 
prices  and  profits,  and  subject  to  regulation  in  the  public 
interest.  In  our  common  law  from  time  immemorial  it  has 
been  the  quality  of  monopoly  real  or  potential,  as  illustrated 
in  transportation  of  light  or  power,  that  has  constituted  the 
basis  for  public  regulation.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
speak  of  the  anthracite  monopoly  as  if  anthracite  coal  were 
entirely  distinct  from  coal  in  general,  as  if  anthracite  mono- 
poly were  coal  monopoly.  But  courts  have  not  so  regarded 
it.  To  them  coal  is  coal  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until 
coal  is  converted  into  electricity  and  gas  before  it  reaches  the 
consumer. 

At  the  crux  of  the  present  crisis,  Governor  Pinchot  has 
advised  the  people   to  make  it    the  occasion    for  considering 


their  own  interests.  They  will  serve  themselves  most  effect- 
ively by  exploring  the  technical  transformation  of  the  fuel 
and  power  industry  projected  by  Pennsylvania's  Giant 
Power  Survey. 

This  will  not  eliminate  anthracite  as  a  peculiarly  efficient 
domestic  fuel,  but  it  will  greatly  modify  the  character  of 
public  dependence  upon  it.  Throughout  large  areas  center- 
ing at  the  mines,  it  should  make  manufactured  gas  available 
for  heating.  By  electrifying  the  railroads  and  factory  power 
plants,  it  will  relieve  the  railroads  of  their  bulkiest  load  and 
cheapen  the  costs  of  transportation.  It  will  protect  the 
public  against  the  economic  menace  latent  in  the  proposal 
that  filthy  soft  coal  should  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  an- 
thracite. By  increasing  the  volume  of  commercially  avail- 
able electrical  energy,  it  should  greatly  increase  production 
and  raise  the  general  standard  of  living.  If  Governor 
Pinchot  succeeds  in  tiding  the  miners,  the  operators,  and  the 
public  over  the  present  danger  of  a  prolonged  strike,  he  will 
deserve  public  gratitude.  But  in  the  long  run  his  states- 
manship in  advancing  the  technical  and  social  modernization 
of  the  entire  fuel  and  power  industry  through  his  giant 
power  program  will  be  recognized  as  his  greater  contribu- 
tion to  the  permanent  solution  of  the  coal  problem. 


Gertrude  and  Gus 

BV   Eleanor  Rowland  Wembridge 

ILLUSTRATIONS   BY   ESTHER  ANDREWS 


F  course  the  great  trouble  with  Gertrude  was 
that  she  didn't  start  right.  Her  father,  at  the 
first  hint  of  her  arrival,  had  run  away  as  fast  as 
he  could,  and  while  her  mother  could  not  do  the 
ame,  it  was  not  because  she  would  not  have  been  glad  to. 
\lthough  Gertrude  was  sixteen  when  we  first  met  her,  her 
nother  was  still  blaming  her  for  being  born.  "Gosh,  that 
voman  can't  forget  it,"  said  Gertrude  with  disgust,  "I  don't 
uppose  she  did  want  me.  But  a  kid  can't  help  being  born — 
I  see  it."  Which  reflection  seemed  as  just  as  was  her 
urther  remark,  "It  seems  to  me  it  was  as  much  her  fault 
s  mine." 

However,  Gertrude's  mother  absolutely  refused  to  take 
ny  responsibility  for  her  advent,  and  took  no  interest  in  her 
ortunes.  Gertrude  had  been  obliged  to  look  out  for  her- 
slf,  and  it  cannot  'be  said  that  she  had  made  a  very  good 
ob  of  it.  She  told  her  story  with  that  disarming  frankness 
f  a  girl  thrust  out  into  a  wicked  world  too  young  to  develop 
le  usual  repressions  of  speech,  from  sheer  lack  of  knowledge 
lat  any  are  necessary.  Goodness,  badness,  marriage  or  the 
ick  of  it,  this  fellow  or  that,  truancy  from  one  school,  and 
lids  in  another  hotel — all  made  up  one  muddle  of  experi- 
ices  and  escapades,  from  which  one  standard  alone  ap- 
arently  emerged.  Gertrude  had  decided  that  she  wanted 
HOME.  Her  ideas  of  what  a  home  might  be  were  cerrainly 
Dt  derived  from  any  of  the  rooming  houses  occupied  by 
:rself  or  her  friends,  but  she  had,  as  it  turned  out,  a 
raiantic  nature,  and  while  other  flappers  went  to  the  movies 
thrill  over  the  love  scenes  of  their  favorite  stars,  Gertrude 
mnd  her  inspiration  in  the  kitchen  and  fireside  scenes  from 
Tie  Old  Homestead,  Way  Down  East,  and  kindred  dramas. 
"I'd  like  a  job  where  there  was  an  old  couple  whose 
ildren  were  grown  up,  and  who  would  sit  around  the 


lamp  in  the  evening.  I  want  to  talk  to  the  old  lady  and  to 
call  her  mother,  or  grandma,  or  something."  Gertrude 
was  a  romanticist  and  while  she  was  talking  about  her  old 
couple  she  really  meant  what  she  said.  But  she  had,  I  hate 
to  think  how  many,  years  of  restless  habits  behind  her,  and 
she  could  not  change  them  all  at  once.  So,  the  next  time  we 
saw  Gertrude,  although  a  home  had  been  found  for  her, 
interest  in  the  old  couple  had  waned,  and  interest  in  Gus 
was  at  its  height.  Gus  was  a  fireman,  which  meant,  of 
course,  that  he  had  a  good  pair  of  shoulders  and  a  uniform. 
Such  a  combination  is  damaging  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  any 
girl  of  sixteen,  but  to  Gertrude  it  was  fatal.  A  city  employe, 
in  uniform,  who  dashed  through  the  streets  on  a  red  truck, 
and  told  tales  of  hairbreadth  escapes  from  burning  buildings, 
such  was  Gus,  and  he  played  his  Othello  to  her  Desdemona, 
pleased  enough  to  have  so  breathless  an  audience.  As  for 
Gertrude,  her  head  was  completely  turned,  and  her  heart 
melted  within  her.  We  could  not  share  her  enthusiasm  over 
Gus.  Shoulders  he  undoubtedly  had,  but  his  face  was  like 
a  weasel,  and  his  eyes  were  shifty.  However,  it  was  apparent 
that  Gertrude  needed  a)  home  more  than  ever,  and  since  Gus 
seemed,  in  his  unmannerly  fashion,  willing  to  furnish  it, 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  help  them  settle.  Again 
Gertrude's  china  blue  eyes  gazed  into  ours  with  a  frankness 
that  seemed  almost  unearthly.  "Gus  always  said  th.ir  be 
would  marry  me  if  he  had  to,  and  now  he  has  got  to,  and  so 
he  says  he  will."  On  this  chivalrous  basis,  Gus  and  Gertrude 
went  to  the  City  Hall.  There  could  be  no  church  wedding, 
for  Gus  was  a  Catholic  and  Gertrude,  for  some  reason,  had 
decided  that  she  was  a  Protestant.  We  could  not  discover 
why  she  thought  so,  until  she  said,  cheerfully:  "They  say  if 
you  are  Catholic  you  go  to  church,  and  I  don't  go,  so  I  must 
be  a  Protestant — and  I  won't  turn  Catholic  for  any  mutt." 
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The  theological  question  being  thus  settled,  the  ceremony 
was  performed,  and  Gertrude  trudged  to  their  new  flat  full 
of  hopes  of  having  a  home  at  last.  It  bothered  us  a  good 
deal  that  both  Gus  and  Gertrude  had  thought  it  necessary  to 
stock  the  rooms  quite  so  thoroughly  with  heavy  stuffed 
furniture  for  which  they  were  to  pay  $1,500,  by  instalments. 
Being  absolutely  dependent  upon  Gus's  wages,  which  were 
not  large,  and  with  other  inevitable  expenses  ahead,  such 
very  heavy  rocking-chairs  and  such  very  large  lamps  seemed 
unnecessary  in  an  apartment  so  small  that  one's  shins  con- 
tinually knocked  against  their  carved  and  tasseled  trimmings' 

But  this  particular  style  of  furniture  had  adorned  the 
vivid  scene  in  Gertrude's  imagination,  and  now  that  she  had 
a  chance  to  see  herself  against  such  a  rich  background  she 
could  not  bring  herself  to  start  with  less.  After  all  she  was 
only  sixteen.  So  we  tried  to  hope  that  their  courage  would 
last  as  long  as  the  instalments  must  be  paid,  and  that  Gus 
would  fit  into  the  rosy  dream  even  better  than  the  big,  shiny 
"buffett"  fitted  into  the  dining-room. 

Soon  after  this  Gus  lost  his  job.  He  had,  at  Gertrude's 
urgent  request,  come  home  to  keep  her  company  one  evening. 
She  complained  so  much  of  being  lonesome  that  her  insist- 


Gus  found  a  nap  on  the  magenta  sofa  more  comfortable  than  a, 
chair  at  the  firehouse 

ence,  combined  with  his  own  desires,  made  him  find  a  nap  on 
the  magenta  sofa  more  comfortable  than  a  chair  at  the  fire- 
house.  But  awkwardly  enough,  there  was  a  fire  during  his 
absence,  so  Gus  wore  his  uniform  no  more  but  became  an 
unpicturesque  figure  in  overalls.  Of  course,  this  nettled  him, 
and  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  Gertrude's  fault.  Ger- 
trude was  so  accustomed,  however,  to  having  everything  her 
fault,  that  she  worried  little  about  it.  She  had  more  im- 
portant things  to  think  of  just  then,  for  she,  in  the  mean- 
time, was  trying  to  bring  up  her  three  weeks  old  baby  on  the 
hospital  schedule — she  who  had  never  done  anything  on 
schedule  time  in  her  life.  Naturally  enough,  one  set  of 
schedules  was  all  that  she  could  hold  in  mind  at  once.  The 
furniture  premiums  were  forgotten  and  the  instalment  man 
gave  his  ultimatum.  Inside  of  six  months  Gertrude  and 
Gus  were  in  a  still  smaller  flat,  very  sparsely  furnished,  and 
$300  out  of  pocket — a  small  sum,  after  all,  to  have  paid  for 
six  months  of  varnish  and  upholstery. 


But  a  batby  and  domestic  cares  were  far  from  enough  to 
slake  the  thirst  of  Gertrude's  romantic  soul.  Gus,  whose 
temper  had  never  been  of  the  best,  was  finding  the  steady 
grind  of  loading  box-cars  much  less  to  his  taste  than  playing 
cards  in  the  engine  house  with  the  other  firemen.  More- 
over, a  hot  August  with  a  fretful  baby  did  not  improve 
Gertrude's  disposition,  and  she  missed  the  trips  to  the  merry- 
go-rounds  and  the  ice-cream  parlors  with  which  her  previous 
summers  had  been  enlivened.  So  when  Gus  reminded  Ger- 
trude, as  he  often  did,  that  his  fallen  fortunes  were  because 
of  her,  she,  in  turn,  reminded  him  that  she  had  had  many 
lovers  more  wealthy  than  he,  and  could  have  them  now  if 
she  so  much  as  winked  an  eye  or  dropped  a  handkerchief. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  Gertrude  had  done  neither  since  her 
infatuation  with  her  husband.  Even  six  months  of  life  with 
the  grouchy  Gus  had  not  changed  her  love  for  him.  But  she 
had  the  theory,  based  on  much  meditation  and  consultation 
with  her  girl  friends,  that  a  husband  with  an  attractive  wife 
like  herself  should  continue  his  love-making,  and  that  he 
should  with  gifts  and  "shows"  express  his  appreciation  of  his 
good  luck  in  winning  her.  If  he  declined  to  do  so,  he  must 
be  made  to  by  jealousy. 

The  dramatic  device  of  forging  letters  to  other  people 
has  often  been  made  use  of  in  fiction   and   on  the  stage 
but  Gertrude   conceived   the    idea  of   forging  one   to  her 
self.     It  was  easy  to  see  why  this  occurred   to    her,    fo 
her    usual    dramatic   outlet    had    been    recently   suppressed 
She    had    been     a    great     patronizer    of     the    circulating 
library  which  had  a  station  in  the  local  drug  store.     From 
its  shelves  she  treated  herself  to  volume  after  volume  of  the 
most  sugary  and  impossible  fiction,  which  she  read  until  late 
at  night,   and  aggravated  Gus  past  endurance  by  her  ab 
sorption  in  it,  and  her  quotations  from  it.    One  evening  she 
propped  herself  with  pillows  on  the  kitchen  floor,  to  reac 
her  latest  romance,  meaning  by  this  pose,  one  must  conclude 
to  arouse  curiosity  in  her  husband  when  he  came  home  anc 
found  her  there.     But  she  inadvertently  fell  asleep.     Anc 
when  Gus  arrived  very  tired  and  hungry,  there  he  found 
her,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  all  the -lights  ablaee,  and  too 
deep  in  slumber  to  notice  either  the  arrival  of  her  husband 
or  the  hungry  protests  of  her  baby  from  the  next  room. 

This  was  too  much.  "Darned  foolishness,"  snarled  Gus, 
"Using  the  electricity  reading  a  bunch  of  nonsense."  So 
Gus  prohibited  the  perusal  of  any  more  books  whatever, 
and  Gertrude,  thus  suddenly  cut  off  from  her  principal  joy, 
proceeded  to  write,  if  she  might  not  read. 

The  first  fruit  of  her  pen  was  a  most  outrageous  love 
letter  from  a  mythical  Charlie  Cooms,  which  she  left  care- 
lessly on  the  stove  for  Gus  to  find  when  he  came  in.  Gus 
found  it.  The  first  we  knew  of  this  episode  was  Gertrude 
calling  over  the  phone  in  the  hysterical  voice  which  she  loved 
to  use — "Take  me  somewhere.  Gus  is  going  to  kill  me  if 
you  don't." 

When  we  next  saw  Gus  (we  did  not  hurry)  he  was  still 
shaking  with  wrath,  and  thrust  the  letter  into  our  hands. 
The  letter  would  have  been  funny  if  its  disconnected  anti- 
climaxes had  not  thrown  such  a  sad  light  on  Gertrude's 
past.  With  a  free  hand  to  frame  a  lover  to  her  own  taste, 
she  could  construct  nothing  but  a  monstrosity.  Charlie 
Cooms,  if  he  had  existed,  would  have  been  even  more  un- 
desirable than  Gus.  But  the  handwriting  was  so  plainly 
that  of  Gertrude  herself,  and  her  leaving  it  on  the  stove  so 
obvious,  that  even  Gus  was  convinced  of  its  authorship. 
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There  he  found  her,  to*  deep  in  slumber  to  notice  the  hungry 
protests   of  the  baby  from   the  next  room 

This  conviction  did  not  mend  matters,  however.  If  he  was 
not  now  angry  at  her  infidelity,  he  was  even  more  enraged 
at  her  perverseness.  A  betrayed  husband  has  some  dignity ; 
one  who  has  been  made  ridiculous  has  none.  Gus  seemed 
to  feel  that  his  position  as  head  of  the  house  could  be  re- 
stored only  by  means  of  an  application  of  his  powerful  fist. 
Gertrude  said  that  he  knocked  her  down,  and  we  not  only 
believed  her,  but  we  did  not  blame  him.  As  Gus  himself 
tersely  remarked,  "If  she  wanted  to  kid  him,  she  could  take 
what  was  coming  to  her."  Poor  Gertrude,  it  was  not  the 
first  time  that  she  had  been  knocked  down,  nor  was  it  likely 
to  be  the  last. 

How  any  one  could  have  the  courage  to  deliberately  bait 
the  bear-like  Gus,  was  more  than  we  could  see — but  Gertrude 
was  determined  to  play  the  heroine  in  her  imaginative  drama, 
and  she  was  equally  determined  that  Gus  should  play  the 
hero.  After  all,  she  was  barely  seventeen,  spending  hot 
days  and  nights  in  a  little  flat  with  a  heavy,  fretful  baby. 
The  romance  in  her  system  was  like  a  violent  attack  of  the 
measles — it  simply  had  to  come  out,  or  turn  in  and  slay  its 
victim. 

The  next  form  of  the  attack  was  boarders.  In  a  revulsion 
of  feeling  against  having  been  an  undutiful  wife,  Gertrude 
determined  to  be  wifely  to  a  fault.  She  would  help  out 
the  family  budget  by  taking  a'  girl  friend  and  an  elderly 
relative  to  board,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  the  venture, 
she  would  herself  refurnish  the  flat  so  bereft  of  the  adorn- 
ment with  which  they  had  started  their  married  life. 

In  order  to  start  off  well  with  the  boarders,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  begin  the  furnishing  at  once,  as  a  kind  of  advance 
investment,  and  Gertrude  found  a  hitherto  unknown  joy 
in  shopping  by  correspondence.  In  their  first  venture,  she 
and  Gus  had  wandered  through  the  shops  buying  what  they 
saw.  But  Gertrude  now  discovered  that  no  furniture  in 
reality  is  half  so  dazzling  as  the  description  of  it  in  the 
catalogue,  and  she  was  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  "dressy 
dressers"  and  "classy  davenports,"  as  if  she  had  not  been 
caught  once  in  the  instalment  mill.  So,  although  she  lived 
in  a  city  with  myriads  of  house-furnishing  establishments, 
she  placed  a  large  order  in  a  distant  city  noted  for  its 
"merchandizing  by  mail."  With  the  rather  commonplace 
articles  which  appeared  in  response  to  her  orders,  the  two 
boarders  and  their  hosts  started  out  on  a  domestic  experi- 
ment. 


This  was  Gertrude's  plan.  The  boarders  would  pay 
her  and  she  would  pay  for  the  furniture.  When  the  debt 
was  off  her  hands  she  would  buy  presents  for  Gus  and 
stylish  clothes  for  the  baby  and  herself.  But  everything  went 
wrong  from  the  very  first.  The  elderly  relative  promptly 
lost  his  job,  and  could  not  pay  his  bill,  and  the  girl  friend, 
who  was  behind  on  the  payments  for  her  last  winter's  fur 
coat,  asked  for  an  extension  of  time.  This  shortage  in  cash 
naturally  affected  Gertrude,  who  in  turn  asked  for  an  ex- 
tension on  her  own  bill.  But  while  she  had  been  most 
good-natured  in  her  response  to  her  boarders,  the  furniture 
dealer  was  far  from  good-natured  to  her.  If  the  furniture 
was  removed  for  the  second  time,  the  boarders  would  have 
to  go  too,  for  there  would  be  no  place  for  them  to  sleep,  nor 
any  dishes  for  them  to  eat  from.  Moreover,  if  they  left 
now,  they  would  never  pay  for  their  back  board.  Obviously. 
Gus,  instead  of  getting  presents,  must  pay  for  the  luxury  of 
his  house  guests.  In  the  meantime,  the  elderly  relative, 
having  so  much  time  on  his  hand,  was  using  it  to  flirt  with 
the  girl  friend,  and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  Gus  himself, 
as  a  slight  compensation  for  so  much  trouble  and  incon- 
venience, began  to  join  in  the  flirtation.  Gertrude,  flushed 
and  unhappy  over  her  steaming  dish-pan,  would  hear  up- 
roaring  echoes  from  the  next  room  where  the  two  men  were 
vying  with  each  other  to  entertain  the  guest. 

"Her  owing  me  $35  on  her  board,  Gus  takes  her  to  a 
movie  and  leaves  me  with  the  baby — the  nerve  of  that!" 
sobbed  Gertrude.  The  only  solution  to  this  tangle,  which 
threatened  to  be  not  only  a  love  triangle  but  a  parallelogram, 
was  to  send  back  the  furniture  once  more,  evict  the  boarders, 
and  start  again,  only  a  few  more  hundred  dollars  in  debt 
than  they  were  when  they  were  married. 

What  next?  Gertrude,  having  exhausted  the  dramatic 
possibilities  of  the  wayward  and  the  dutiful  wife,  selected 
as  her  next  role  that  of  the  hysterical  patient.  She  was 
seized  with  frequent  attacks,  which  culminated  in  a  parti- 
cularly violent  outburst  of  nerves  outside  of  a  movie  theater. 

The  attack  was  brought  on  by  an  argument  as  to  which 
parent  should  carry  the  baby.  Both  of  them  firmly  and 
noisily  declined  to  perform  this  .office,  until  Gertrude,  having 
by  a  ruse  got  young  Warren  Harding  into  his  father's  arms, 
left  him  there,  and  darting  suddenly  across  the  street,  she 


Past   the   fire   engine   house,   tohere    Gus's    old   pals   watched   the 
•whole  affair  with  great  relish 
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inarched  home  with  her  nose  in  the  air.  It  would  not  have 
been  quite  so  bad  if  the  way  home  had  not  been  past  the  fire 
engine  house  where  Gus  had  been  formerly  employed,  and 
where  his  old  pals,  now  seated  at  leisure  in  the  doorway, 
were  watching  the  whole  affair  with  great  relish.  Gertrude 
refused  to  cast  one  glance  at  these,  her  one-time  dancing 
partners,  or  to  answer  their  greetings.  She  flounced  past 
them,  her  high  heels  beating  a  quick  tattoo  on  the  pavement, 
her  red  cheeks  blazing,  and  her  long  ear-rings  waving  in 
rhythm  to  her  stride.  Gus  followed  slowly,  his  face  red- 
dened not  by  rouge  but  by  wrath,  gripping  the  howling  baby 
under  one  arm.  He  was  too  utterly  enraged  to  do  aught 
but  glare  helplessly  at  his  former  colleagues.  And  although 
some  of  them  were  family  men  and  privately  sympathetic, 
what  could  they  do,  under  the  circumstances,  but  extend 
cheerful  inquiries  for  the  health  of  himself  and  his  family, 
and  ask  him  now  he  enjoyed  married  life? 

If  looks  could  kill,  many  corpses  would  have  lined  the 
streets  that  day.  Poor  Gus!  One  could  hardly  blame  him 
for  wanting  to  shake  Gertrude  until,  as  he  said  "her  teeth 
would  rattle."  Even  Gertrude  had  misgivings,  after  this 
last  episode,  lest  she  had  gone  too  far.  She  was  obliged  to 
think  quickly.  Gus  would  soon  be  at  her  heels  and  this 
time  she  was  really  afraid  of  him.  She  thought  of  the  novels 
she  had  read,  and  agreed  with  Goldsmith,  that  "when  lovely 
woman  stoops  to  folly"  there  gets  to  be  a  point  where  "the 
only  way  to  give  repentance  to  her  lover  and  wring  his 
bosom — is  to  die."  But  even  in  the  face  of  instant  death, 
Gertrude  did  not  forget  her  role  of  dramatic  heroine.  Again 
a  note  was  hastily  penned  and  placed  upon  the  stove,  and  as 
Gus,  full  of  wrath,  opened  the  door,  Gertrude  faced  him 
with  a  box  in  her  hand.  Before  he  had  a  chance  to  utter 
what  she  knew  was  coming,  she  pointed  tragically  to  the 
note,  swallowed  the  contents  of  the  box,  and  fell  screaming 
to  the  floor. 

Poor  Gus — again  outwitted.  He  looked  at  the  note  which 
read  as  follows: 

Dear  Friends,  I  am  going  to  commit  suicide,  as  soon  as  I 
finish  this  note.  Gus  has  ruined  my  life,  I  have  nothing  to  live 
for. 

Sincerely,  Gertrude. 

P.  S.  I  shall  drink  lie. 
Gus  has  given  it  to  me. 
Goodbye,  and  love  to  all. 
Curses  on  Gus. 

Scrawled  up  the 
margin  of  the  note  was 
an  after-thought  of 
maternal  sentiment : 
"Please  take  care  of 
baby" — for  as  Ger- 
trude hastily  recalled, 
no  beautiful  young 
mother  dies  without 
asking  a  cruel  world  to 
take  care  of  her  baby. 
The  picture  would  not 
be  complete  without  it. 

Under  the  circum- 
stances, there  was,  of 
course,  nothing  for 
Gus  to  do  but  to  call 
a  neighbor  and  a 
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bor,  at  Gertrude's  request,  telephoned  to  us:  "Come 
at  once,  Gertrude  has  just  been  murdered."  When  we 
arrived,  the  neighbor  was  administering  such  remedies  as  she 
found  recommended  by  the  cook-book,  which  the  doctor 
later  supplemented  with  a  stomach  pump.  How  much  poison 
she  really  swallowed  we  never  knew.  But  if  the  "lie"  did 
not  make  her  feel  sick  the  stomach  pump  and  the  cook-book, 
between  them,  certainly  did. 

She  and  Gus  were  a  very  subdued  couple  when  the  attair 
was  finally  over,  and  Gertrude  lay  white  and  limp  upon  the 
bed.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  flicker  of  triumph  in  her  eye. 
The  little  drama  had  been  a  success.  Gus  had  been  put  in 
the  wrong,  and  her  little  world  was  there  to  witness  his 
discomfiture.  The  women  who  had  gathered  from  the  ad- 
jacent flats  took  up  their  cues  as  if  they  had  rehearsed  them. 
There  were  many  encouraging  little  pats  given  to  the  in- 
valid, and  much  murmuring  of  "dearie"  and  "girlie,"  where- 
as nothing  fell  to  Gus's  share  but  lifted  erbows  and  averted 
shrugs.  There  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  accept  the 
role  of  the  repentant  husband,  and  to  behave  exactly  as 
Gertrude  had  intended  him  to  behave,  when  she  staged  the 
scene. 

The  next  day,  after  it  was  all  over,  and  we  were  wonder- 
ing what  to  do  next,  came  the  following  note,  which  seemed 
to  relieve  us  of  any  immediate  responsibility: 

Dear  Friends.  Don't  expect  any  news  of  me.  Not  while  I 
live.  If  you  had  not  raved  like  lunatics  I  would  not  have  got 
so  mad.  I  have  had  enough  of  you.  In  fact  too  much.  I  don't 
think  my  husband  likes  you  any  too  well,  and  I  want  you  to 
know  that  there  aren't  any  things  on  earth  I  loathe  as  much  as 
I  loathe  you.  I  am  a  good  wife  and  mother,  so  stay  away.  I 
never  want  to  see  any  of  you  again  in  my  life. 

P.  S.     I  don't  expect  an  answer. 

So  this  was  the  next  act !  Gertrude's  creative  energy  was 
enormous.  She  had  evidently  been  planning  the  next  instal- 
ment of  her  serial  drama,  before  she  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  last.  And  she  had  decided  that  not  Gus,  but 
we,  should  play  the  villain's  part.  If  she  has  cast  us  for"  the 
villain's  role  we  must  play  it,  for  no  one  can  be  a  part  of 
Gertrude's  life  without  acting  in  her  dramas.  But,  despite 
the  trouble  which  she  gives  us,  neither  Gus,  nor  we,  will 
ever  desert  her.  And  if  we  do  not  desert  her  it  will  be  for 
the  same  reason.  We  all  want  to  see  what  she  will  do  next. 


HEALTH 


The  Health  Hazards  of  Being  a  Negro 


CAN  THE  NEGRO  RACE  survive  in  America? 
In  all  the  northern  and  some  southern  states, 
and  in  the  cities,  North  or  South,  Negro  deaths 
outnumber  Negro  births.     The  last  decade  has 
witnessed  a  remarkable  drift  of  Negroes  from  country  to 
city,  driven  by  ravages  of  the  boll-weevil  in  the  cotton  fields, 
lured  by  the  better  educational  advantages  of  the  cities  for 
their  children,  or  the  high  wages  which  prevailed  in  northern 
cities  when  war  and  subsequent  legislation  cut  off  immigra- 
tion and  restricted  the  supply  of  unskilled  labor,  until  now 
a  third  of  the  Negroes  in  this  country  live  in  urban  commu- 
nities, in  which  so  far  the  race  has  been  unable  to  maintain 
its  numbers  by  natural  increase. 

In  1790  Negroes  comprised  almost  a  fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States;  in  1920  just  under  one-tenth. 
This  relative  decrease  has  been  due  to  three  factors;  for 
about  a  century  the  growth  of  the  Negro  population  has 
been  derived  almost  entirely  from  natural  increase,  while 
the  white  population  has  been  augmented  by  large  numbers 
of  immigrants;  the  Negro  birth  rate  has  declined  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  white,  showing  a  decrease  of  17  per  cent 
between  1910  and  1920,  whereas  the  white  decreased  only 
2^2  per  cent;  and  the  Negro  death  rate  in  all  age  groups 
and  from  nearly  every  cause  far  outstrips  that  of  whites. 

At  birth  the  average  Negro  boy  looks  fonvard  to  nine  years 
less  of  life  than  a  white  boy,  the  Negro  girl  baby  to  twelve 
years  less  than  her  white  neighbor.  During  the  first  year 
of  life  the  death  rate  of  Negro  babies  is  nearly  twice  that 
of  white  babies.  According  to  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  tuberculosis  kills  eleven  times  as  many 
colored  boys  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  as  white 
boys,  and  about  eight  times  as  many  young  colored  girls 
as  whites.  The  general  death  rate  of  Negro  groups  in  the 
United  States  amounts  to  half  as  much  again  as  the  white; 
in  some  districts  it  is  twice  as  great. 

This  apparent  racial  handicap  is  of  supreme  importance 
not  only  to  the  ten  and  a  half  millions  of  Negroes  in  the 
United  States  but  also  to  their  white  neighbors,  employers, 
and  friends.  Behind  the  actual  loss  of  human  life,  measured 
in  suffering  and  money,  lies  a  tremendous  burden  of  illness 
and  lowered  vitality,  much  of  which  inevitably  is  passed  on 
to  industry  and  community.  Recently  a  well-known  health 
administrator  publicly  advised  northern  manufacturers  not 
to  move  their  factories  to  the  South,  declaring  that  the  ap- 
parent cheapness  of  labor  and  some  materials  in  the  South 
was  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  high  morbidity  rate 
which  they  must  expect  among  their  employes  (both  white 
and  Negro).  Among  the  few  bits  of  exact  evidence  which 
we  have  on  morbidity  is  the  finding  of  a  sociological  survey 
of  the  Negro  residents  of  Cape  Girardeau,  Missouri,  carried 
out  under  the  direction  of  the  Missouri  Negro  Industrial 
Commission.  In  this  small  group  the  workers  had  averaged 
during  the  past  year  a  loss  of  65  days— 18  per  cent  of  the 
year— due  to  illness.  The  Negro  Year  Book  estimates  that 


450,000  Negroes  are  seriously  ill  at  any  one  time  and  that 
the  annual  loss  of  the  race  in  earnings  through  sickness  and 
death  is  $300,000,000. 

Not  the  least  important  angle  of  the  problem  of  illness  is 
the  danger  which  it  entails  to  one's  neighbors.  In  the  South, 
and  to  an  increasing  extent  in  the  North,  Negroes  are  em- 
ployed as  domestic  servants  often  in  close  contact  with  young 
children,  or  as  porters,  waiters  and  in  similar  occupations 
which  imply  a  personal  relationship  with  whites.  The  Mis- 
souri Tuberculosis  Association  estimates  that  while  Negroes 
constitute  only  5  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  state, 
they  compose  34  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  persons  in 
such  vocations.  In  Missouri  tuberculosis  is  four  times  as 
prevalent  among  Negroes  as  among  whites.  The  association 
concludes  that  the  "first  line  of  engagement  with  the  enemy 
tuberculosis  is  to  save  Negroes  from  the  disease."  Much 
the  same  line  of  argument  could  be  adopted  for  typhoid 
fever  and  the  venereal  diseases,  which  we  have  reason  to 
believe  of  special  prevalence  among  Negroes. 

ANY  attempt  to  define  exactly  this  problem  of  illness  and 
death  among  Negroes  is  blocked  first  by  a  lack  of  ade- 
quate statistics.  Vital  statistics  prior  to  1920  include  chiefly 
Negro  residents  of  northern  cities.  The  reports  of  life  insurance 
companies,  which  contain  much  of  the  detailed  information, 
similarly  include  only  a  special  group,  not  representative  of 
the  race  as  a  whole  in  this  country  and  probably  of  greater 
intelligence  and  earning  capacity  than  the  average  northern 
Negro.  Any  interpretation  of  northern  figures  must  take 
account  also  of  the  large  numbers  of  Negro  immigrants  from 
the  South  and  the  West  Indies  who  are  still  struggling  to 
adjust  themselves  to  changed  conditions. 

Due  in  part  probably  to  these  changes — and  in  part 
probably  to  a  restricted  diet  and  a  lack  of  sunshine  as  well 
as  to  their  dark  skin,  the  great  majority  of  Negro  children 
in  northern  cities  develop  rickets.  (See  The  Survey:  April 
15,  1923.)  Some  clinicians  estimate  that  hardly  a  Negro 
child  in  New  York  City  escapes  having  the  disease  in  at 
least  a  mild  form.  Undoubtedly  this  widespread  condi- 
tion, which  so  often  causes  a  narrow  restricted  chest  develop- 
ment, is  responsible  for  much  of  the  high  prevalence  of 
respiratory  diseases  among  Negroes  and  has  its  effect  upon 
the  infantile  death  rate,  and  upon  the  tuberculosis  mortality 
rate  of  later  years.  Another  of  its  serious  and  lasting  con- 
sequences— deformity  of  the  pelvic  bones — may  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  high  maternity  death  rate  for  Negro  women. 
In  six  states  which  report,  the  death  rate  among  white 
mothers  from  puerperal  causes  is  6.3  per  1,000  live  births; 
among  Negro  mothers  it  is  11.3.  Much  of  this  discrepancy, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  due  to  inferior  care.  ' 

In  the  eleven  states  which  keep  separate  records,  the  ad- 
justed rate  of  mortality  from  tuberculosis  is  three  times  as 
great  for  Negroes  as  for  whites.  About  the  same  ratio 
holds  for  respiratory  diseases,  according  to  the  statistics  of 
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lo  Health  Crusader  is  content 
.  With  just  a  hasty,  careless  rub; 
1  give  my  neck  and  ears  and  nails 

A  thorough,  hearty,  soapy  scrub. 


he  stretches, yawns,  mopes  and  sighs, 
Steep  hangs  heavy  on  her  eyes. 
If  shed  slept  ten  hours  last  night, 
Shed  be  looking  much  more  bright. 


rerit  you 'shamed  to  gobble  so! 
'Twill  make  you  ill.\bull  see! 

should  join  the  Health  Crusade 
And  chew  your  food  like  me ! 


PosUrs  copyright  by  the  National  Child  Welfare  Association,  Inc. 

the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company.  Typhoid  fever 
strikes  with  only  slightly  less  favoritism.  There  is  little  re- 
liable information  on  malaria,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
it  occurs  with  special  frequency  among  Negroes,  and  while 
statistics  on  the  venereal  diseases  are  notoriously  fragmentary 
and  inaccurate,  there  is  some  ground  also  for  holding  them 
an  even  greater  problem  among  Negroes  than  whites. 

On  the  mere  statement  of  these  staggering  handicaps  it 
would  be  easy  enough  to  conclude  that  the  Negro  is  an  in- 
ferior physical  machine,  and  that  he  cannot  be  expected — 
at  least  in  the  United  States — to  withstand  the  struggle 
for  existence  with  the  chances  of  endurance  and  success 
which  the  white  man  possesses. 

Fortunately  there  are  a  number  of  reasons  for  believing 
that  such  a  conclusion  is  unwarranted.  In  general,  the 
Negro  death  rate  has  shown  a  greater  decline  in  recent 
years  than  the  white:  the  decline  in  the  rate  for  whites  in 
the  registration  area  between  1910  and  1920  was  11.7  per 
cent;  that  for  Negroes,  23.9  per  cent.  In  New  York  City, 
where  the  problems  of  the  Negro  population  were  aggravated 
by  the  influx  of  blacks  from  the  South  and  the  West  Indies, 
the  decline  in  the  Negro  death  rate  between  1910  and  1921 
amounted  to  28.3  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  whites  was 
30.5  per  cent.  The  differences  between  the  death  rates  of 
Negroes  in  cities  and  in  rural  districts  give  additional  proof 
of  the  influence  of  environment.  Moreover,  at  any  one  time 
the  death  rate  among  Negroes  compares  favorably  with  cer- 
tain groups  of  whites.  Assistant  Surgeon-General  John  W. 
Trask  pointed  out  in  the  Public  Health  Reports  (March 
17,  1916)  that  the  Negro  rate  of  1912  in  the  United  States 
compared  favorably  with  that  of  the  white  populations  of 
Hungary,  Roumania,  Spain  and  Austria  in  the  same  year. 
An  earlier  study  in  New  York  City  (Medical  Record,  Jan. 
25,  1908)  showed  that  the  death  rate  in  1906  among  per- 
sons whose  parents  were  born  in  Italy  was  36.43 ;  of  those 
whose  parents  were  born  in  Austria-Hungary,  23.4,  and  of 
Negroes,  27.16. 

"The  death  rate  among  the  colored  is  about  what  the 
mortality  of  whites  was  about  twenty  years  ago,"  said  Dr. 
Louis  I.  Dublin,  statistician  of  the  Metropolitan  L''fe  In- 
surance Company,  recently  in  writing  of  improved  conditions 
of  health  among  members  of  the  Negro  race.  Twenty  years 
covers  the  greater  period  of  the  widespread  crusades  against 


tuberculo_sis,  malaria,  typhoid  fever  and  infant  mortality. 
That  these  crusades  first  showed  waves  of  improvement  in 
the  white  population  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  they 
depend  in  large  part  on  the  sanitation  and  the  education 
which  is  most  easily  available  to  groups  with  higher  in- 
comes. The  Negro  quarter  is  the  last  section  of  a  city  to 
be  reached  and  cleaned  up  in  a  campaign  against  cesspools 
or  malarial  mosquitos. 

When  an  Alabama  county  is  spending  $7.03  on  teachers' 
salaries  for  each  white  child,  and  13  cents  for  each  colored 
child,  it  is  useless  to  expect  its  colored  population  to  make 
as  intelligent  use  of  even  what  facilities  they  have  for  meet- 
ing personal  and  family  problems  as  their  white  neighbors. 
The  illiteracy  and  ignorance  of  colored  populations  in  the 
South  is  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  superstitions 
which  surround  the  midwife  of  the  southern  states  who  at- 
tends about  80  per  cent  of  the  Negro  births,  and  through 
her  to  the  needless  loss  of  mothers  and  babies.  (In  one 
Arkansas  county  recently  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Child 
Hygiene  it  was  found  that  one  of  every  23  babies  was 
stillborn,  while  the  average  for  the  United  States  is  one 
in  45.) 

Studies  by  the  Children's  Bureau  have  demonstrated  again 
and  again  that  the  infant  mortality  rate  is  in  inverse  pn>j 
portion  to  the  family  income,  a  fact  which  must  be  considered! 
in  contemplating  the  high  infant  death  rates  of  a  race  which) 
is  unprivileged  economically.  One  of  the  most  recent  studies! 
of  the  bureau — that  of  Baltimore — finds  that  even  among! 
groups  with  equally  low  incomes,  the  death  rate  of  babies 
is  increased  by  half  when  the  mother  works  outside  the 
home,  which  in  turn  should  be  linked  with  the  estimate  oi 
the  secretary  of  the  New  York  Urban  League  that  four  oulj 
of  five  Negro  mothers  in  New  York  are  obliged  to  sup- 
plement the  family  income  by  "working  out."  In  manj 
northern  cities  a  Negro  family  is  obliged  to  pay  higher  rent! 
for  poorer  quarters  than  a  white  family;  even  the  same  in- 
come cannot  be  stretched  as  far.  Overcrowding  results 
inevitably — with  a  whole  trail  of  undesirable  effects  upor 
the  health  and  integrity  of  the  family.  It  is  estimated  that 
three-quarters  of  the  families  in  Harlem,  the  Negro  centei 
of  New  York  City,  have  to  eke  out  the  income  and  heir 
pay  the  high  rents  by  taking  in  lodgers. 

Those  very  fields  in  which  the  Negro  death  rate  is  stil!: 
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relatively  the  highest — tuberculosis,  deaths  from  puerperal 
causes,  infant  mortality,  malaria,  typhoid — are  those  which 
can  be  conquered  by  education,  sanitation,  medical  care,  and 
a  family  income  which  admits  of  adequate  food  and  housing, 
the  very  factors  which  Negroes  so  often  have  been  unable 
to  attain.  Where  there  has  been  an  opportunity  for  them  to 
grasp,  as  the  figures  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Company  amply  attest,  improvement  in  all  of  these  respects 
has  been  nothing  short  of  startling. 

While  the  decade  between  1910  and  1920  registered  the 
smallest  "percentage  increase  of  the  Negro  population  in  the 
history  of  the  country  and  a  city-ward  movement  of  the 
race,  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  health  has  had  an 
immediate  unfavorable  result,  it  registered  also  the  quick 
response  of  Negro  communities  to  the  measures  of  public 
health  advance  which  have  been  proved  valid  for  the  white 
race.  There  is  some  evidence  to  support  the  assertion  that 
under  the  plantation  regime  the  slaves,  valued  by  their 
white  owners  as  property,  and  living  under  conditions  which 
did  not  differ  substantially  from  those  of  the  neighboring 
whites,  showed  none  of  the  predisposition  to  tuberculosis 
and  other  respiratory  diseases  which  now  are  considered 
characteristics  peculiar  to  the  race.  In  a  paper  read  at  the 
Washington  conference,  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones  of  the  Na- 
tional Urban  League  quoted  interesting  figures  bearing  on 
this  point: 

Figures  showing  the  death  rates  of  the  white  and  the  colored 
populations  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  as  far  back  as  1843  and  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  as  far  back  as  1822  show  that  the  white 
death  rate  was  far  in  excess  of  that  of  Negroes.  In  Mobile  in 
the  period  from  1843  to  1846  the  average  annual  white  death 
rate  was  45.8  per  thousand  and  the  average  annual  Negro  death 
rate  was  23.1  per  thousand.  In  the  period  from  1852  to  1855, 
the  average  annual  death  rate  for  the  whites  of  Mobile  was 
54.4  per  thousand  and  for  Negroes  it  was  34.7  per  thousand. 
In  Charleston,  in  the  period  from  1822  to  1830,  the  white 
average  annual  death  rate  was  32.7  per  thousand  and  for 
Negroes  it  was  28.2  per  thousand ;  while  in  the  period  from 
1831  to  1840,  the  white  average  annual  death  rate  was  25.24 
and  for  the  Negro  it  was  25.02  per  thousand. 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  we  therefore  find  a  group  of 
Negroes  living  principally  in  the  South — rural  in  the  main — 
possessed  of  relatively  good  health  and  prepared  with  a  good 
physical  background  to  begin  a  life  of  freedom  and  to  take  up 
the  intricate  and  difficult  problems  of  the  new  civilization. 

A  strong  case  certainly  can  be  made  for  the  statement  that 
the  higher  chances  of  disease  and  death  which  the  Negro  in- 
disputably faces  now  are  the  result  of  a  national  break- 
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down  in  the  difficult  task  of  meeting  the  terrific  handicaps — 
ignorance,  dependence,  social  stigma — which  our  social  or- 
ganization imposes  upon  a  subject  or  a  newly  liberated  people. 
If  this  is  true,  all  the  movements  started  by  white  and  Negro 
groups  to  improve  the  housing,  education,  and  economic 
opportunities  of  the  race  will  inevitably  produce  increasing 
dividends  in  health  and  longer  life,  and  the  more  specific 
movements  toward  meeting  Negro  health  problems — the 
work  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  or  state 
departments  of  health  which  are  undertaking  special  cam- 
paigns, such  as  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Missouri; 
of  the  National  Urban  League  and  its  local  branches  and 
of  the  national  and  local  health  organizations  must  show  in- 
creasing dividends.  For  the  present,  the  grossly  unequal 
chances  of  the  white  and  the  black  Americans  must  con- 
tinue to  challenge  all  who  are  working  for  the  country's 
social  betterment,  which  will  depend  in  no  small  part  on 
the  ability  of  both  groups  to  work  together  to  build  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Negro  race  can  survive. 

MARY  Ross 

Salvaged  Families 

TN  SPITE  of  local  or  regional  and  racial  differences  in 
A  the  rate  of  decline,  it  may  be  stated  that  for  fifty  years 
past  the  annual  death  rate  from  tuberculosis  has  been  falling 
in  the  United  States  registration  area,  in  those  states  indi- 
vidually which  have  had  reasonably  accurate  records  and 
in  those  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  for  which  reliable 
data  can  be  obtained. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  interpret  the  improvement  in 
the  situation  in  terms  of  lives  saved,  of  lives  lengthened,  of 
deaths  prevented  or  postponed.  Or  we  have  indulged  in 
the  fascinating  pastime  of  calculating  the  cost  of  tubercu- 
losis in  terms  of  dollars  spent  for  care  in  sickness,  earnings 
lost,  or  life  values.  We  have  applied  these  estimated  cash 
equivalents  of  disease  to  the  burden  of  the  nation,  to  the 
tax  upon  a  community  in  a  year,  to  the  load  carried 
chiefly  by  the  family  of  the  sick  person  or  by  the  invalid 
himself. 

While  such  figures  are  convincing,  they  are  but  cold 
facts  and  leave  us  without  some  of  the  comfort  which  I 
believe  we  are  entitled  to.  The  bald  figures,  I  believe,  are 
but  the  commonplace  expression  of  a  great  social  accomplish- 
ment to  be  told  in  terms  of  salvaged  families  and  per- 
manence of  home  life. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  approximately  33  per  cent 
of  all  relief  work  in  New  York  City*  is  for  families  in 
which  tuberculosis  is  the  main  if  not  the  only  cause  of  de- 
pendency; when  we  recall  the  fact  that  41  per  cent  of  the 
relief  for  widows  given  by  the  city  is  in  families  where 
tuberculosis  caused  the  husband's  death;  when  we  see  that 
of  the  three  to  four  millions  of  dollars  spent  by  the  city 
for  child-welfare,  in  42  per  cent  it  was  the  death  of  the 
father  from  tuberculosis  that  caused  the  dependency  of  the 
children,  and  when  we  know  that  about  one-half  of  the 
entire  cost  of  work  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Im- 
proving the  Condition  of  the  Poor  was  due  to  needs,  in 
families  and  among  individuals,  created  by  tuberculosis 
deaths  and  sickness,  we  can  visualize  perhaps  better  than 

*  While  the  experience  quoted  comes  entirely  from  New  York  City  (I  am 
indebted  to  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Association  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  for  the  facts  upon  which  the  argument  is  based),  many 
other  cities  where  the  progress  of  social  and  relief  work  is  recorded  could 
presumably  produce  similar  reports. 
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by  death  rates  or  per  capita  costs  the  wide-spread  benefits, 
reaching  into  increasing  thousands  of  homes,  due  to  the 
quick  detection  of  tuberculosis,  the  removal  of  infected 
persons  from  close  contact  with  the  well,  and  the  teaching 
of  the  laws  of  personal  hygiene  and  the  observance  of  social 
and  economic  justice  to  one's  fellows,  upon  which  the 
control  of  the  disease  depends. 

There  has  been  a  decided  reduction  in  the  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  the  cause  of  dependency  was  chiefly  or  only 
tuberculosis  among  the  5,000  families,  more  or  less,  under 
care  each  year  by  the  A.  I.  C.  P.  In  1917-1918  the  per- 
centage of  all  families  (4829)  under  care  in  which  one  or 
more  members  had  tuberculosis  was  17.6  per  cent,  850 
families.  In  1921-1922,  among  5518  families,  only  635, 
or  11.5  per  cent  were  tuberculosis  families.  During  these 
five  years  the  total  relief 
budget  rose  from  $148,- 
285.19  to  $345,373-59  and 
the  relief  among  the  tuber- 
culosis families  from  $53,019 
to  $103,444. 

Personal  observation  con- 
vinces me  that  the  quality 
and  length  of  relief  service 
has  approached  more  nearly 
the  ideal  in  the  past  year 
than  in  any  preceding  year 
and  this  has  been  possible  be- 
cause cases  of  tuberculosis  are 
detected  earlier,  a  smaller 
number  of  the  exposed  mem- 
bers of  the  families  have  been 
infected,  or  at  least  so  heavily  as  to  show  active  dis- 
eases, and  the  family  in  most  instances  has  not  been 
so  long  below  the  level  of  self-support  that  the  most 
serious  problems  of  under-nourishment,  secondary  dis- 
eases and  long  non-employment  have  developed.  Similar 
but  less  marked  changes  have  occurred  in  the  experience  of 
the  United  Hebrew  Charities  during  the  same  period,  a 
reduction  from  12  per  cent  (593  out  of  4962  families)  in 
1917  to  10.4  per  cent  (394  out  of  3783  families)  in  1922; 
and  in  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  from  13.5  per  cent 
(1920)  to  9.7  per  cent  in  1922  (figures  for  earlier  years 
not  available).  In  the  experience  of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau 
of  Charities  little  change  was  recorded,  the  percentage  in 
1919  being  7.8  and  in  1922  7.6  out  of  a  total  of  families 
under  care  of  3400  to  4000. 

Assembling  the  experience  of  these  four  relief  and  social 
service  agencies,  we  find  that  while  in  1918  14.65  per  cent 
were  tuberculosis  families,  in  1922  the  percentage  was  9.96. 
These  agencies  serve  families  throughout  the  five  boroughs 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  during  the  five  years  1918 
to  1922  the  city  population  grew  from  5,482,600  to  5,839,- 
738  or  6  per  cent,  and  the  tuberculosis  deaths  fell  from 
10,098  to  5,802  or  42  per  cent.  We  might  put  it  that  the 
tuberculosis  family  relief  rate  fell  32  per  cent  while  the 
tuberculosis  death  rate  fell  46  per  cent  in  a  community 
that  increased  6  per  cent  in  population  in  five  years.  Fur- 
thermore, during  these  five  years  1918-1922,  there  was  a 
reduction  of  36.3  per  cent  in  the  number  of  tuberculosis 
patients  cared  for  in  the  hospitals  in  the  city,  a  reduction 
of  16.7  per  cent  in  the  total  number  of  tuberculosis  patients, 
residents  of  the  city  of  New  York,  segregated  in  all  hos- 
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pitals  and  sanatoria  either  in  or  out  of  the  city  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  14  per  cent  in  the  number  registered  with  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Certainly  these  reductions  in  the 
registration,  segregation  and  hospital ization  in  a  steadily 
growing  population  convince  one  that  a  large  part  of  an 
accepted  social  burden  has  been  removed.  If  we  consider 
that. each  registered  patient  is  a  member  of  a  family  group, 
we  may  claim  that  in  the  city  of  New  York  in  these  five 
years  there  have  been  15,876  families  without  the  anxiety 
and  fear  which  tuberculosis  brings  who  would  have  suffer- 
ed in  this  way  if  the  incidence  of  1918  had  been  maintain- 
ed. In  addition  there  were  3773  families  from  whose  midst 
a  member  was  not  taken  for  a  period  of  segregation  in  a 
hospital  or  sanatorium  which  would  have  gone  through  this 
trying  experience  if  the  1918  rate  of  removals  had  continued. 
In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  sick 
rates  run  parallel  with  the  death  rates  and  for  every  death 
there  were  probably  at  least  seven  times  as  many  persons 
needing  medical  care. 

From  the  social,  or  shall  we  say  the  home-making  point  of 
view,  a  significant  fact  is  that  from  62  to  68  per  cent  of  all 
deaths  were  of  males,  during  these  five  years,  although  the  male 
population  is  less  than  the  female.  The  male,  even  in  the;  pres- 
ent day,  is  more  commonly  the  main  or  only  support  of  the 
family.  It  would  seem  that  we  have  not  yet  equalized  the 
hazards  of  men's  and  women's  lives  in  cities,  for  while  the 
tuberculosis  death  rate  has  declined,  the  predominance  of 
male  over  female  deaths  has  altered,  if  at  all,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  losses  in  proportion  among  males. 

Of  still  further  significance  is  the  change  in  the  age  at 
which  most  deaths  from  tuberculosis  occur,  from  37^  in 
1911  to  nearly  47  at  the  present  time,  indicating  a  post- 
ponement of  incapacity  from  this  disease,  which  we  may 
fairly  claim  has  prevented  the  throwing  of  children  into 
institutions  or  industry,  and  has  permitted  more  of  the 
tuberculosis  families  to  work  and  save  enough  to  escape  de- 
pendency. To  offset  this  is,  however,  a  change  of  relatively- 
recent  origin,  namely  the  reduction  in  the  age  at  which 
women  die,  from  a  peak  at  the  ages  of  25-29  to  one  in  the 
period  20-25.  Does  it  not  seem  probable  that  the  men, 
owing  to  better  working  conditions,  shorter  hours  and  higher 
pay,  have  succeeded  in  postponing  a  breakdown  in  health, 
while  the  girls  and  young  women,  eager  to  seize  the  op- 
portunities for  economic  independence,  have  hastened  the 
development  of  active  disease? 

Hospitals  for  bone  and  joint  tuberculosis  in  various  places 
are  running  with  many  vacant  beds,  and  many  a  city  and 
county  is  finding  a  steadily  decreasing  pressure  for  ac- 
commodation of  tuberculosis  patients  in  its  institutions. 
The  corollary — less  breaking  in  family  circles,  less  need  of 
help,  and  need  for  a  shorter  term  of  help  among  the  families 
of  tuberculosis  patients — is  one  to  give  us  courage. 

The  postponement  of  the  date  of  death  or  the  increase 
of  life  expectancy  is  a  social  factor  of  large  importance, 
permitting  as  it  does  more  commonly  a  completed  family 
career.  Is  not  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  is  so  much 
less  commitment  of  children  to  institutions,  in  addition  to 
the  change  in  the  attitude  of  society,  the  great  reduction 
in  the  deaths  of  mothers  from  tuberculosis,  and  the  fact 
that  when  they  do  die  it  is  more  commonly  at  an  age  when 
the  children  are  no  longer  entirely  dependent  on  adult  care 
and  direction?  HAVEN  EMERSON,  M.D. 


COMMUNITIES 


K 


Muscovy  on  Manhattan 


OLKA  bowed  and   returned  to  his  seat  with  a 
firm  tread.    His  testimony,  a  sing-song  poem,  had 
convinced  the  jury.     They  smiled  approval.     I 
was   surrounded   by   Russia.     The   curious  gut- 
tural sounds  and  the  buzzing,  bobbing  heads  were  silhouetted 
i  against  a  window.     Was  there  a  turnip-topped  church  in 
,the  distance?    I  was  almost  afraid  to  look.    Yes,  there  was 
;  a  church  just  across  Tompkins  Square — not  domed  but  spired 
;and  capped  with  a  cross.     I  came  back  to  New  York  with 
|  a  start :    I  was  in  a  school-room,  or  rather  three  long  school- 
rooms thrown  together  end  to  end.    The  parents'  committee, 
fifteen  in  number,  were  grouped  at  my  end  of  the  room, 
judging  the  work  of  the  teacher,  who  stood  by  her  class 
of  thirty  eight-year-olds.     It  was  not  an  easy  group  to  con- 
vince,  especially  since   the   jury  directed   the   examination. 
The  reading  and  declamations  were  good — but  what  would 
the  jury  ask  next?    The  teacher  waited. 

"Please  be  so  kind  give  dictation,"  said  a  common  laborer 
who  arose  to  a  great  height  and  bowed  to  the  teacher.  He 
was  the  chairman. 

"Sasha.  write  thou  on  board,"  commanded  the  sweet-faced 
teacher. 

One  of  the  little  girls  came  forward  and  spelled  out 
owly  in  Russian  characters  "Bolshaya  komnata":  "My 
ind  registered  large  room."  Then  Nina,  Ivanushka,  Anna, 
)asha  and  a  dozen  others  wrote  phrases  one  after  the  other. 
^  proud  father,  a  big  husky  house-wrecker,  cleaned  the 
oard  each  time  and  never  removed  his  eyes  from  the 
lysterious  little  hands  as  they  put  their  evidence  on  the 
oard. 

The   teacher   seemed    terribly   nervous;   her   wrist-watch 
cemed  never  out  of  her  sight  or  consciousness.     She  whis- 
ered  to  the  chairman.    A  man  was  sent  out  and  came  back 
ith  a  cloudy  face.    The  trial  was  at  a  standstill.     No  one 
«med  to  know  what  was  the  matter.     The  teacher  and 
lairman  conferred  again,  then  the  latter  came  to  me. 
"Please,  sir,  be  so  kind,  permit  me!    We  have  trouble." 
le  spoke  his  Russian  in  such  a  quick  agitated  way.    It  was 
ifficult  for  an  American  to  follow. 

"President,  Professor  S.,  our  honorable  president  is  ex- 
»ected.     He  must  sign  the  certificates  of  the  pupils.     We 
mist  give  them  out  now.     Be  so  kind   as  to  sign 
he  certificates  in  his 

tead."  Courtesy  of  E.  Weyhe 

What   a  request! 

'rofessor    S.    is    a 

a  m  o  u  s  Russian 
vith  many  honors 
i  n  d  decorations 

r  o  m  the  Tsar. 
iVhat  would  my 
lame  mean  to  those 
Mdren?  But  how 
:o  protest,  when 


one's   Russian   is  lame   at  best,   and   when   overcome  with 
appreciation  ? 

Twice,  thrice  I  tried  to  make  my  unfitness  clear  and  then 
teacher  and  committee  came  to  the  aid  of  the  chairman  and 
I  began  to  slip.  With  pen  in  hand  I  sat  down  to  practice 
my  name  in  Russian,  when — praise  God — the  professor  came 
with  breathless  apologies. 

The  next  class,  numbering  thirteen,  ages  eight  to  twelve, 
filed  into  the  room.  In  the  beginning  the  tests  were  similar 
to  those  of  the  first  group,  but  the  words  were  harder  and 
the  dictation  longer. 

The  foreman  of  the  jury  then  took  a  hand.  "Ask  them 
about  literature."  He  seemed  to  think  they  would  fail. 

The  teacher  gave  titles  of  Russian  books,  the  class  gave 
the  authors;  she  reversed  the  process  and  the  same  popping 
response  came  forth. 

"Ask  them  about  history,"  from  the  jury. 
"When  did  Rurick  rule?"  from  the  teacher.    Every  hand 
went  up. 

"Who  founded  Petrograd?"  The  excitement  was  too 
great.  "Peter  Velliki,"  came  the  unanimous  reply. 

Next  was  a  sketch  by  two  girls  and  a  boy.  Such  abandon, 
such  phantasy  expressed  in  those  simple  little  gestures. 

When  it  was  all  over  I  asked  for  a  history  of  the  school. 
This  is  what  I  learned.  The  Russian  society  "Nauka" 
(Nauka  means  science  in  Russian)  is  a  mutual  benefit 
society  composed  of  some  four  hundred  working  men,  pure 
Russians  of  the  peasant  class  from  various  parts  of  Russia, 
which  was  organized  in  1905.  I  found  that  in  addition 
to  its  insurance  and  mutual  aid  activities  Nauka  had  al- 
ways endeavored  to  supply  some  of  the  educational  and  most 
of  the  social  needs  of  its  members.  In  so  far  as  is  possible 
for  a  people  intensely  interested  in  politics  the  society  has 
always  maintained  a  non-political  platform.  Its  home,  a 
well-kept  three-story  house  on  East  Tenth  Street,  is  well 
furnished  with  a  music  room  with  a  piano  and  balylaikas, 
four  large  class  rooms,  a  room  for  chess,  checkers,  pool  and 
billiards,  an  auditorium  equipped  for  dramatic  performances;, 
a  Russian-English  library  with  about  a  thousand  volumes, 
and  a  restaurant  in  the  basement. 

The  educational  activities  have  varied  according  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  the  group.  The  Russian  lan- 
guage, history  and 
literature  has  always 
been  a  part  of  the 
curriculum,  and 
arithmetic,  chemis- 
try, botany,  elec- 
tricity, astronomy 
and  agriculture  have 
appeared  in  the  cur- 
riculum as  teachers 
were  available.  Eng- 
lish has  been  given 
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more  or  less  sporadically  by  American  organizations.  The 
expense  of  this  educational  work  has  almost  without  excep- 
tion been  carried  by  fees  collected  from  those  who  studied. 

As  time  went  on  and  these  tailors,  grocers,  house-wreckers, 
mechanics  and  laborers  became  established  as  heads  of  famil- 
ies they  often  resented  the  apathetic  attitude  of  their  chil- 
dren toward  the  rich  culture  of  their  mother  country.  To 
expose  these  young  Americans  to  that  precious  heritage  and 
to  reestablish  in  some  cases  a  completely  broken  means  of 
communication  between  the  child,  who  refused  to  talk  any- 
thing but  English,  and  the  parent  who  knew  only  Russian, 
the  Children's  School  was  established  three  years  ago.  The 
president  of  the  society,  a  shirt-maker  by  trade,  appointed  a 
parent's  committee  composed  of  a  half-dozen  mothers  and 
nine  men.  This  committee  hired  the  teacher,  collected  the 
fifty  cents  a  week  per  child  from  the  parents  and  advertised, 
promoted,  and  generally  supervised  the  work  of  the  school. 

The  children  attend  the  public  schools  in  the  morning 
and  the  Russian  school  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  Un- 
fortunately the  requests  the  committee  has  made  for  help 
in  the  way  of  equipment  from  the  public  schools  have  been 
flatly  refused  or  evaded.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  through  its 
Russian  secretary,  has  been  helpful  on  occasion  and  has  now 
arranged  for  space  in  a  church  where  the  school  may  be  en- 
larged and  extended  to  other  groups.  Already  in  Henry 
Street  and  Harlem  other  Russian  neighborhoods  are  taking 
up  this  idea  of  supplementing  the  work  of  public  schools 
with  cooperative  cultural  service. 

Nauka's  school  will  soon  reopen  for  the  fall  and  winter. 
The  children  will  be  taught  the  language,  history,  geog- 
raphy, literature,  art,  dances,  songs  and  music  of  their 
parents'  home-land.  There  are  to  be  new  comfortable  seats 
for  the  smaller  children,  bought  with  the  five  hundred  dollar 
balance  which  remained  in  the  committee's  hands  when  it 
closed  the  books  in  June. 

It  is  a  very  significant  thing  that  these  Russians  are  doing. 
They  are  giving  their  children  a  double  social  heritage. 
These  East  Side  children  have  a  chance  to  discover  the 
good  in  both  American  and  Russian  culture,  and  are  twice 
as  rich  from  this  point  of  view  as  our  American  youngsters 
of  native  stock.  THOMAS  L.  COTTON 

State-taught  Safety 

Since  the  following  was  written,  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  state 
commissioner  of  labor  for  New  Jersey,  has  died  suddenly  at 
Atlantic  City.  To  Colonel  Bryant's  vision  is  due  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Safety  Museum  in  Jersey  City — an  out- 
standing achievement  in  the  education  of  those  who  live  by 
industry.  He  gave  the  state  twenty  years  of  continuous 
service  under  both  Republican  and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations and  the  museum  may  well  stand  as  his  memorial. 

NEW  Jersey  has  forged  ahead  of  other  states  in  re- 
claiming the  victims  of  industrial  accident.  The 
Rehabilitation  Clinic  at  Jersey  City  gives  one  of  the 
most  perfect  examples  available  of  the  miracles  achieved 
by  professional  skill,  the  X-ray,  the  ultra  violet  ray,  and  the 
other  servants  of  modern  orthopedics  in  restoring  torn 
muscles,  broken  bones,  and  other  physical  injuries.  There, 
and  in  similar  clinics  at  Newark,  Trenton,  Camden  and 
Paterson,  more  than  14,000  monthly  treatments  are  given. 
Even  more  distinctive,  however,  is  the  Safety  Museum 
established  by  the  Department  of  Labor  in  its  Jersey  City 


headquarters,  militating  for  the  prevention  of  accident  and 
disease  in  industry  as  the  clinics  work  for  cure.  There  are 
safety  museums  in  Paris  and  Munich ;  once  there  was  one  in 
New  York,  which  is  to  be  reopened  this  fall  under  the 
direction  of  the  New  York  Department  of  Labor;  but 
now  the  work  of  New  Jersey  in  this  field  stands  substan- 
tially unique  in  this  country. 

Suppose  yourself  a  manufacturer,  anxious  to  protect  your 
employes  against  the  whirl  of  revolving  wheels  and  belts 
which  may  grind  out  death  or  lifelong  injury  in  a  second  of 
careless  inattention.  In  the  museum  you  can  see  machines 
operated  with  various  types  of  guards  which  meet  the 
standards  of  the  department.  Here  also  are  exhibits  of 
elev.ator  devices  which  reduce  the  possibility  of  accident  to  a 
minimum ;  of  ladders  which  cannot  slip ;  of  whirling  laundry 
machines,  capable  of  sucking  in  a  man's  arm  or  even  his 
whole  body,  which  cannot  be  started  until  the  cover  is 
closed,  and  of  dozens  of  other  safeguarded  pieces  of  the 
mechanism  of  industry.  The  factory  owner,  watching  these 
devices  which  have  been  installed  by  the  firms  which  make 
and  market  them,  can  readily  determine  what  best  meets  his 
needs  and  the  state's  requirements. 

Safety,  moreover,  has  been  interpreted  to  cover  a  much 
broader  field  than  the  application  to  motor  machinery  which 
it  is  likely  to  connote.  In  the  last  published  report  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  (1921)  only  one  in  seven  of  the  fatal 
accidents  and  less  than  one  in  four  of  the  non-fatal  accidents 
were  attributable  to  motor  machinery,  and  a  still  smaller 
proportion  of  each  to  power-working  machines.  Falls  of  the 
worker  were  responsible  for  the  greatest  number  of  fatal 
accidents,  and  falling  objects  accounted  for  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  accidents  which  did  not  result  in  death.  No 
sincere  attempt  to  remove  the  conditions  which  predispose  to 
these  and  other  forms  of  accidents  can  disregard  the  wor- 
ker's general  surroundings,  or  the  thousand  and  one  details 
of  his  own  health  and  mental  attitude  which  condition  his 
personal  fitness.  Such  considerations  lead  to  the  exhibits  of 
Wiall  decorations  which  test  for  70  per  cent  reflecting  value 
or  higher;  to  more  than  a  dozen  lighting  systems  adapted  to 
different  kinds  of  work  and  calculated  to  obviate  eye-strain 
and  the  glare  and  black  shadows  which  too  often  occasion 
accidents  in  factories;  to  systems  for  the  removal  of  steam, 
excessive  heat,  and  the  fumes  and  dusts  which  form  the 
insidious  hazards  of  many  occupations.  There  are  instal- 
lations of  model  lavatories,  which  make  cleanliness  easily 
attainable,  of  first-aid  equipment  which  should  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  industrial  physician  or  nurse,  and  of  a  cafe- 
teria equipment  such  as  would  be  used  in  a  lunch-room  for 
employes.  There  are  charts  and  photographs  to  show  safe 
and  unsafe  practices  in  various  trades,  to  point  out  graphic- 
ally the  conditions  which  resulted  in  some  specific  accident, 
or  to  illustrate  such  essential  conditions  of  the  workers' 
welfare  as  housing  or  food.  For  those  who  would  follow 
out  these  various  subjects  in  still  greater  detail  there  is  a 
collection  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  reports  on  the  phases  of 
industrial  equipment  and  practice  which  bear  on  safety. 

Is  the  Safety  Museum  used  ?  Emphatically,  yes.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  employers  who  are  summoned  because  of  the 
violation  of  industrial  rules  and  led  to  examine  the  kind  of 
safeguards  which  they  must  provide,  willy-nilly,  there  is  a 
much  larger  body  of  factory  owners  who  under  the  long  ad- 
ministration of  Commissioner  Lewis  T.  Bryant,  have  come 
to  see  the  advantages  of  cooperation  with  the  Department 
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THE    VANISHING    SALOONS    OF    THE    BOWERY 

The    World  League   Against   Alcoholism   is   authority  for   this   map   w/iic/i   indicates   that   of   the  97  saloons   on   New   York's  too- 
famous  Bowery  in  18S6  but  six  remained  in  May,  1923,  tvftile  a  similar  ratio  holds   on  the  parallel  and  cross-streets.     Restaurants, 
stores   of   many  sorts,   and  a   hobo   bookshop  have  taken  the  places  of  Boii-ery  barrooms 


of  Labor  in  making  their  plants  as  efficient  and  as  safe  as 
possible,  and  study  the  equipment  voluntarily  to  that  end. 
Moreover,  a  man  interested  in  some  specialized  type  of 
equipment  can  hardly  escape  from  the  museum  without  ob- 
taining new  and  improved  ideas  on  a  score  of  other  points 
which  confront  him  wherever  he  turns.  The  Department  of 
Labor  has  made  its  Jersey  headquarters  a  center  for  all  the 
phases  of  its  work.  Here  is  a  bureau  of  vocational  guidance 
for  boys  and  girls  just  entering  industry,  the  employment 
bureau  for  older  workers,  skilled  and  unskilled,  the  com- 
pensation court,  the  clinics  for  the  victims  of  industrial 
accident,  and  all  the  bureaus  under  which  the  routine  in- 
spection and  checking  of  New  Jersey's  scores  of  industries  is 
administered.  Visitors  who  come  to  the  building  on  any 
one  of  a  dozen  other  errands  stray  into  the  museum.  In 
connection  with  it,  moreover,  a  regular  series  of  lectures  on 
various  aspects  of  industrial  management  and  safety  is  given 
to  the  superintendents  and  foremen  of  factories  in  the  vi- 
cinity, who  come  in  a  body,  a  factory  or  two  at  a  time. 
There  are  also,  of  course,  talks  and  exhibits  arranged  by  the 
department  in  the  factories  themselves  or  before  public 
gatherings  of  people  who  are  interested  in  hearing  how  work 
is  and  should  be  done. 


THE  CIVIC  FEDERATION  of  Dallas  conceives  it  to  be  its 
duty  to  federate  not  only  organizations  and  people,  but  facts 
and  ideas.  So  it  maintains  a  research  library,  into  which  in- 
formation is  poured  from  51  national  organizations,  17  bureaus 
of  governmental  research,  38  state  boards  of  charities,  14  uni- 
versity extension  headquarters,  7  schools  of  social  work,  37 
community  chests,  138  charity  organization  societies,  17  state 
boards  of  health,  9  civic  leagues,  17  leading  libraries,  and 
numerous  federal  and  state  departments  and  bureaus.  When 
stirred  up  by  an  active  research  secretary,  this  material  is 
classified  and  indexed  according  to  a  simple  system,  and  is 
then  ready  to  be  drawn  off  by  employers  and  workers,  students 
and  teachers,  study  clubs,  public  officials,  social  agencies,  and 
the  workers  of  the  federation  itself.  The  library  now  con- 
tains some  16,000  hand-picked  pamphlets,  800  volumes,  and 
31  periodicals  carefully  chosen.  It. is  "a  small  machine  that 
is  running  and  productive  all  the  time — which  is  preferable  to 
a  big  one  that  neither  runs  nor  produces."  •  When  an  incoming 
pamphlet  seems  to  be  unusually  readable  and  valuable  to  lay- 
men, the  library  goes  outside  its  usual  function  and  secures 


from  ten  to  fifty  additional  copies  which  are  mailed  to  the 
people  in  Dallas  to  whom  they  will  be  most  interesting. 

VOTERS  in  the  city  of  Butte  and  the  county  of  Silver  Bow, 
Montana,  are  turning  over  in  their  minds  a  new  charter,  on 
which  they  will  probably  vote  in  the  fall,  which  provides  city- 
county  consolidation  "in  a  more  thorough  and  consistent  man- 
ner than  elsewhere,"  writes  A.  R.  Hatton  in  the  National 
Municipal  Review.  An  elective  commission  of  seven  is  to 
appoint  a  manager  who  will  have  full  administrative  responsi- 
bility. "The  act  is  notable  for  its  brevity,  comprehensiveness, 
the  simplicity  of  the  system  of  government  which  it  provides, 
•  the  popular  control  assured  and  the  completeness  of  its  finari- 
cial  provisions."  These  results  could  be  accomplished,  Dr. 
Hatton  adds,  because  "the  ground  was  cleared  of  all  old  gov- 
ernmental growths  and  a  single  specimen  of  a  new  variety 
planted  in  their  place" — a  significant  contrast  to  the  situation 
in  Philadelphia,  where  according  to  the  same  number  of  the 
Review  the  halfway  consolidation  effected  in  1854  has  pro- 
duced increasing  ambiguity  and  confusion.  The  proposed 
charter  of  the  city  and  county  of  Butte  may  be  secured  from 
the  National  Municipal  League,  261  Broadway,  New  York. 

IT  WAS  ALL  RIGHT  for  Merton  of  the  Movies;  the 
Montague  girl  saw  to  that.  But  off  the  stage,  the  problem  of 
stage-struck  adolescents  who  flock  to  Hollywood  to  be- 
come famous  on  the  silver  screen — the  preferred  phrase 
— is  not  so  easily  solved.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  announces 
that  the  stream  of  optimistic  maidens  pouring  into  the 
movie  town  is  so  great  that  the  old  Hollywood  Studio  Club, 
with  accommodations  for  twenty  girls  at  a  time,  is  far  outgrown. 
Motion  picture  producers  have  now  subscribed  $120,000  toward 
a  fund  of  $150,000  to  enable  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  multiply  these 
accommodations  by  five.  It  takes  an  average  of  two  weeks  to 
get  a  girl  either  settled  in  Hollywood  (usually  in  a  much  less 
romantic  position  than  that  of  actress)  or  safely  on  her  way 
back  to  the  home  she  left.  Though  the  Studio  Club  uniformly 
urges  the  girls  who  write  for  reservations  not  to  come,  ten 
out  of  twelve  come  anyhow. 

A  BIT  of  really  useful  cooperation  is  revealed  in  a  recent 
report  by  Bleecker  Marquette,  executive  secretary  of  the  Bet- 
ter Housing  League  of  Cincinnati.  This  organization,  the 
Board  of  Health,  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society  and  the  Ameri- 
canization Committee,  it  seems,  take  joint  responsibility  for 
meeting  immigrant  families,  having  them  physically  examined 
and  suitable  homes  found  for  them,  and  for  instructing  them 
in  their  rights  and  duties  as  tenants.  These  certainly  are  first 
steps  in  making  the  newcomers  feel  at  home  and  at  the  same 
time  safer  for  the  health  of  the  city.  Thereafter  classes  for 
training  in  citizenship  and  the  league's  visiting  housekeepers 
continue  the  educational  work. 
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climax  of  criminal  indifference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  in  the  United  States  is  reached 
in  Indiana,  says  Joseph  T.  Fishman  in  his  recently 
published   book,   Crucibles  of  Crime.     There  is 
some  ground  for  the  assertion. 

During  the  past  ten  years  9,495  insane  people  have  been 
placed  in  county  jails  in  Indiana;  some  were  held  in  jail 
for  months  and  years.  John  A.  Brown,  secretary  of  the 
board  of  state  charities,  is  authority  for  that  figure.  Laurel 
C.  Thayer,  chief  probation  officer  of  the  city  court  in 
Indianapolis,  counted  85  men  and  women  who  were  held  in 
the  Marion  County  jail  (the  county  which  contains  Indian- 
apolis) for  periods  varying  from  24  hours  to  two  months, 
between  January  i  and  the  end  of  July  of  this  year.  De- 
tained on  the  charge  of  vagrancy,  they  were  supposedly  held 
for  examination  and  commitment  if  found  insane.  But  one 
man  died  in  jail:  the  Central  Hospital  for  the  Insane, 
where  he  would  normally  have  been  sent,  reported  that 
"seventy  men  were  sleeping  on  the  floor,  and  the  Marion 
County  quota  was  full." 

Miss  Thayer  tersely  sketches  in  the  Indianapolis  Times 
this  unfortunate  patient's  situation : 

No  friends  or  relatives  called  at  the  court  after  his  commit- 
ment to  jail  on  February  23,  when  the  case  was  continued  to 
March  7.  He  had  to  be  given  the  same  shelter  and  food  that 
convicted  criminals  are  given  at  the  county  jail.  No  social 
worker  was  assigned  or  paid  by  the  city  or  state  to  search  out 
his  friends,  learn  his  family  history,  or  expedite  an  early  com- 
mitment after  the  insanity  inquest. 

Her  observation  includes  also  other  miserable  cases.  One 
was  that  of  a  "refined  gentlewoman,  the  daughter  of  a  former 
business  man  of  another  state" : 

In  search  of  employment,  she  had  come  to  this  city,  had 
taken  a  room  and  was  sewing  by  the  day.  One  night  she 
suffered  severe  pain  in  her  head;  a  doctor  was  summoned  and 
advised  hospital  care,  but  instead  the  police  were  called  be- 
cause the  city  hospital  cannot  take  mental  cases. 

She  awoke  to  find  herself  on  an  iron  cot  in  the  city  prison. 
There  were  others  in  the  same  cell,  women  arrested  for 
drunkenness  and  even  worse  offenses.  "Why  was  I  brought  to 
this  terrible  place?"  she  asked  the  matron  the  next  morning. 

A  young  ex-service  man  who  was  acting  "queer"  was 
thrown  into  the  county  jail  this  spring  in  one  of  the  largest 
cities  of  the  state.  A  representative  of  the  Veteran's  Bureau 
attempted,  without  avail,  to  persuade  the  man  to  fill  out 
an  application  for  compensation.  A  worker  from  the  local 
social  service  organization  went  to  the  jail  to  interview  him, 
but  he  had  escaped.  "You  will  agree,"  writes  its  secretary, 
"that  the- county  jail  is  no  place  to  hold  a  young  ex-service 
man,  especially  who  is  not  really  a  criminal,  but  is  wholly 
irresponsible  for  his  condition."  Perhaps  the  boy  took  the 
wisest  course. 

When  the  state  board  made  its  tally  of  the  insane  on 
record  in  1922,  there  were  507  in  county  poor  asylums,  55 
in  county  jails,  130  in  the  care  of  county  clerks,  270  on 
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furlough  from  state  hospitals,  and  5,634  in  the  state  hos- 
pitals. The  situation  of  some  of  those  in  the  poorhouses 
was  discussed  in  a  survey  of  Fort  Wayne  made  in  1920 
by  F.  D.  Preston  of  the  Council  of  Social  Agencies: 

These  people  are  confined  in  a  special  building  on  the  asylum 
grounds  and  are  treated  virtually  as  prisoners.  They  are  kept 
constantly  behind  bars,  and  most  of  them  sleep  locked  in  cells. 
No  conscious  attempt  is  made  to  provide  them  with  either 
recreation  or  amusement  suitable  to  their  capacity,  and  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  this  county  asylum  is  no  different 
from  any  other  county  asylum,  and  in  no  county  asylum  have 
I  ever  found  an  understanding  or  appreciation  of  the  plight 
of  the  insane. 

Mr.  Preston  found  one  alleviating  circumstance  to  which  he 
ironically  drew  attention :  the  insane  patients  in  the  asylum 
were  not  subject  to  the  operation  of  economic  law  which 
prevails  in  the  jails,  where  the  sheriff  profits  personally  if 
the  cost  of  prisoners'  food  is  kept  below  the  sixty  cents  per 
day  per  head  which  he  is  allowed. 

There  is  no  'novelty  in  this  barbaric  state  of  things  so 
far  as  Indiana  social  workers  are  concerned.  As  far  back 
as  1909  the  report  of  the  state  board  of  charities  brought 
this  indictment : 

Nothing  in  our  entire  system  of  public  charities  is  more 
distressing  than  the  enforced  presence  of  insane  persons  in 
county  poor  asylums  and  jails.  These  institutions  lack  proper 
facilities  for  caring  for  them.  The  secretary  of  this  board, 
on  a  recent  visit  to  an  asylum,  found  an  insane  woman  locked 
in  a  cell  in  the  men's  department  of  the  custodial  building. 
She  had  no  privacy  whatever.  It  is  true  that  many  harmless 
cases  which  do  not  require  special  care  are  to  be  found  in 
the  asylums.  .  .  .  There  is  also  to  be  considered  the  injustice 
of  turning  into  an  insane  asylum  the  home  the  public  provides 
for  the  aged  and  sick  poor. 

As  to  the  violent  patients  who  were  kept  in  jail,  sometimes 
for  years,  the  report  continues: 

Their  lot  is  solitary  imprisonment  in  a  cell,  often  dark  and 
gloomy  and  unsanitary;  or,  if  they  leave  the  cell  for  the  cor- 
ridor, they  are  subjected  to  the  torment  and  ridicule  of  the 
other  prisoners.  Some  of  these  insane  have  committed  suicide 
in  jail;  others  have  beaten  their  poor  bodies  against  the  bars, 
fallen  and  bruised  themselves  upon  the  floor.  Sometimes  they 
assault  their  fellow  prisoners  and  even  murder  them. 

Though  conditions  have  bettered  since  these  more  garish 
facts  were  true,  the  same  criminal  neglect  of  the  insane 
persists  after  fourteen  years.  State  facilities  for  their  care 
are  notoriously  inadequate.  A  study  made  last  year  by  the 
Indiana  Committee  on  Mental  Defectives  (to  which  refer- 
ence will  be  made  later),  based  on  eleven  counties,  indicated 
that  there  were  64,468  mental  defectives  in  Indiana,  or  2.2 
per  cent  of  the  population.  The  feebleminded  made  up  1.74 
per  cent  of  the  population,  the  insane  .31  per  cent,  the 
epileptic  .15  per  cent.  Of  the  feebleminded  needing  state 
care  only  6.7  per  cent  were  in  state  institutions;  of  the 
insane,  79  per  cent  were  in  the  five  state  hospitals;  of  the 
epileptic  25  per  cent  were  in  the  state  village.  Due  mainly 
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If  You   Are    Found   Insane 
in   Indianapolis 


may  be  committed  to  jail  by  the 
city  court. 

It  is  nobody's  official  duty  to  follow  up 
your  case  after  you  are  sent  there.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  county  clerk  to  see  that  you  are 
committed  to  some  institution,  but  he  is 
short  of  clerical  help  and  it  may  be  a  long 
time  before  he  gets  around  to  you. 

It  is  nobody's  business  to  make  a  home 
investigation  of  your  case. 

It  takes  time  and  bother  to  look  up  rec- 
ords. A  physician  must  sign  your  recom- 
mitment papers  if  you  have  ever  been  in  a 
state  institution.  But  no  physician  is  paid  a 
fee  to  do  this:  you  must  wait  his  conveni- 
ence and  generosity. 

If  you  are  committed  to  the  Central  Hos- 
pital for  the  Insane,  but  the  quota  for  your 
county  is  full,  nobody  sees  to  it  that  you  are 
promptly  sent  elsewhere. 

If  your  home  is  outside  Indiana  there  are 
no  facilities  for  furnishing  transportation 
to  your  home  when  and  if  it  is  found. 


to  the  niggardly  policy  of  the  legislature,  the  state  institu- 
tions, as  compared  with  those  of  other  states,  have  hardly 
got  out  of  the  stage  of  mere  custodial  care.  In  1922  only 
271  persons  were  placed  on  furlough  from  the  state  hospitals. 
Though  the  superintendents  have  vision  and  desire  to  mod- 
ernize their  service,  funds  are  lacking  for  social  service  and 
follow-up  work.  As  a  result  the  hospitals  are  glutted  with 
cases  which  under  happier  circumstances  would  be  cared  for 
outside  the  walls,  and  the  overflow  into  the  jails  is  a  natural 
result. 

Indiana  has  not  a  single  public  psychopathic  hospital. 
Dr.  Charles  P.  Emerson,  dean  of  the  University  of  Indiana 
College  of  Medicine,  places  such  an  institution  in  the  fore- 
front of  preventive  agencies.  A  bill  before  the  last  legis- 
lature sought  to  provide  $250,000  for  the  addition  of  a 
psychopathic  ward  at  the  Robert  W.  Long  Hospital  in 
Indianapolis,  which  serves  the  whole  state,  but  along  with 
most  of  the  constructive  social  legislation  which  was  offered 
it  went  to  the  scrap-heap.  The  usefulness  of  such  a  hospital 
in  freeing  the  patients  who  come  to  it  in  the  early  stages 
of  mental  disorder  from  the  incubus  of  insanity,  and  free- 
ing the  state  from  responsibility  for  their  care,  is  obvious. 
Less  than  one-half  of  the  patients  admitted  to  the  Boston 
Psychopathic  Hospital,  for  instance,  are  committed  to  state 
hospitals. 

True,  the  legislature  of  1919  authorized  state  hospitals  to 
receive  voluntary  patients,  to  establish  mental  clinics,  and 
to  hire  field  agents.  But  only  a  few  voluntary  patients  have 
been  received,  and  no  travelling  clinics  have  been  established. 
The  Southeastern  Hospital  is  the  only  one  of  the  five  state 


hospitals  to  institute  social  service  work,  and  only  one  worker 
has  there  been  provided. 

Indiana  is  yet  without  mental  clinics — of  the  sort  that 
served  13,328  persons  in  a  single  year  in  New  York  state. 
Several  cities  have  recognized  the  importance  of  school  and 
juvenile  court  clinics:  none  has  yet  established  one. 

The  most  hopeful  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  Indiana 
Committee  on  Mental  Defectives.  It  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Ralston  (now  United  States  senator)  in  1915, 
with  Father  Francis  H.  Gavisk,  former  president  of  the 
National  Conference,  as  chairman.  With  the  assistance  of 
such  experts  as  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Estabrook  and  Edna  R. 
Jathro  it  has  devoted  itself  for  eight  years  to  scientific  in- 
vestigations which  stake  out  the  lines  of  future  progress. 
Its  reports  are  gradually  forming  a  picture  of  the  problem 
of  mental  deficiency  throughout  the  state.  The  traditional 
difficulty  is  suggested  by  the  study  of  D  county,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Indiana,  where  nearly  90  per  cent  of 
the  population  is  native-born  and  75  per  cent  is  native  stock 
of  two  generations.  A  major  part  of  its  early  settlers  came 
from  New  England  and  New  York.  The  people  are  demo- 
cratic and  individualistic;  communications  are  poor;  new- 
comers are  rare.  There  are  few  social  agencies.  The  com- 
mittee reports: 

As  in  other  places,-  the  existence  of  mentally  defective  per- 
sons in  the  county  is  disclaimed  by  the  average  citizen,  zealous 
for  the  good  name  of  his  county.  .  .  .  Therefore,  for  the  most 
part,  there  is  but  little  understanding  and  toleration  displayed 
toward  the  mentally  deficient  in  D  county.  Those  who  show 
erratic  peculiarities  in  addition  to  their  deficiency  are  relent- 
lessly persecuted,  while  the  incompetent  and  shiftless  are  ir- 
revocably judged  by  the  standards  of  normality. 
This  committee  is  now  pressing  home  the  need  for  a  mental 
clinic  in  connection  with  the  juvenile  court  in  Marion 
County. 

There  are  signs  that  its  work  will  be  fruitful.  The  pub- 
lic conscience  is  being  aroused.  The  leading  newspapers  of 
the  state,  such  as  the  Indianapolis  News,  are  ventilating  the 
facts.  As  Florida  has  shaken  herself  free  from  the  lash,  so 
Indiana  is  determined  to  unshackle  her  insane. 

PAUL  L.  BENJAMIN 

Probation  in  Paris 

WHAT  FRENCH  observers  call  a  "small  revolution" 
has   been    brought   about   this   year    in    the  care   of 
juvenile  delinquents  in  Paris,  through  a  happy  combination 
of  American  technique  and  French  enthusiasm. 

Though  the  law  establishing  children's  courts  in  France 
was  passed  in  January  1914,  and  the  Paris  children's  court 
dates  from  March  of  that  year,  the  provision  for  probation 
had  never  been  worked  out  on  a  basis  that  promised  con- 
sistent results.  There  had  been  only  volunteer  probation 
officers  and  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  organize,  direct  or 
coordinate  their,  work.  Outside  Paris,  indeed,  there  are  yet 
no  separate  courts  for  juvenile  delinquents,  minors  being 
tried  by  the  regular  courts  in  special  closed  sessions.  In 
Paris  the  children's  court  has  not  acquired  much  prestige; 
a  justice  assigned  to  it  has  usually  thought  of  himself  as 
marking  time  in  his  professional  progress;  its  procedure  has 
differed  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  which  is  followed  in 
adult  cases. 

A  doctor's  thesis  in  the  University  of  Paris  by  an  Amer- 
ican social  worker,  Chloe  Owings,  on  The  Treatment  of 
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Juvenile  Delinquents  in  France,  drew  attention  pointedly 
to  this  situation,  the  more  so  because  Miss  Owings'  doctor- 
ate in  sociology  was  the  first  to  be  granted  to  a  woman  by 
a  French  university.  As  a  result  of  the  discussion  which 
followed  its  publication,  it  was  decided  to  secure  a  full- 
time  probation  officer  for  the  Paris  court,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  Judge  Henri  Rollet,  now  serving  in  that  court, 
sufficient  private  funds  were  secured  to  underwrite  a  year's 
salary. 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence  a  French  woman,  Marie 
Therese  Viellot,  was  found  who  could  bring  to  this  position 
not  only  faith  and  enthusiasm,  but  sound  training  in  both 
French  and  American  schools.  Mile.  Viellot,  a  graduate  of 
the  French  Training  School  for  Nurses  which  has  recently 
been  placed  on  a  broader  basis  by  the  American  Committee 
for  Devastated  France,  had  spent  a  year  in  Boston  through 
the  generosity  of  a  small  group  of  internationally-minded 
Americans,  known  simply  as  "the  Boston  Committee,"  who 
provide  every  year  a  scholarship  for  a  French  student  at  the 
Boston  School  of  Social  Service.  She  had  there  acquainted 
herself  with  the  methods  not  only  of  American  casework,  but 
of  the  children's  court  and  psychiatric  clinic. 

Mile.  Viellot's  task  is  not  only  to  initiate  systematic  pro- 
bation in  the  Paris  court,  but  to  create  standards  for  all 
France  in  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  juvenile  delin- 
quency. She  has  begun  her  work  with  the  cordial  support 
of  a  local  committee  headed  by  Judge  Rollet  and  is  as- 
sured of  the  cooperation  of  M.  Gaston  Lantz,  president  of 
the  children's  court,  and  of  hi's  colleagues.  Professor  Simon, 
whose  name  is  linked  with  that  of  Binet,  is  to  aid  in  develop- 
ing clinical  methods  for  the  court. 

Better  Late  .  .  . 

l~"\EEPLY  convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  "care  by  con- 
•»—  tract"  as  a  method  of  discharging  the  government's 
obligations  to  ex-service  men  with  mental  disorders,  but 
without  a  dollar  available  for  new  hospitals,  Richard  Chol- 
meley-Jones,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance 
in  1920,  took  this  problem  directly  to  the  governors  of  some 
of  the  states  that  had  contributed  the  largest  quotas  of 
soldiers  to  the  army. 

Three  days  after  its  receipt,  Alfred  E.  Smith,  then  serving 
his  first  term  as  governor  of  New  York,  transmitted  the 
director's  letter  to  the  legislature,  with  a  moving  appeal  for 
an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000  to  erect  a  Soldiers'  Me- 
morial Hospital  on  a  site  owned  by  the  state  at  Creedmore, 
Long  Island.  In  ten  days  the  bill  was  a  law;  in  three  weeks 
a  commission  had  been  appointed,  preliminary  plans  pre- 
pared, men  and  material  assembled  at  the  site.  The  contract 
with  the  government,  providing  that  the  United  States 
should  rent  the  hospital  when  completed  at  an  annual  rent 
of  ten  percent  of  its  actual  cost,  had  been  drawn  to  suit  the 
solicitor  of  the  Treasury  Department,  signed  by  the  New 
York  commission  and  was  in  Washington  for  signature  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  signature  never  came.  Departmental  resentment  over 
the  way  in  which  the  aggressive  young  director  of  the  War 
Risk  Bureau  had  gone  straight  to  the  states  that  had  fur- 
nished troops  for  temporary  aid  in  caring  for  them,  and  the 
official  paralysis  that  accompanies  an  impending  change  in 
administration  both  helped  to  kill  the  project.  A  new  Con- 
gress and  a  new  secretary  soon  came  in,  a  new  state  ad- 


ministration pledged  to  retrenchment  was  cold  to  the  pro- 
position, and  in  the  winter  of  1921  the  act  was  repealed  and 
the  appropriation  lapsed. 

A  turn  of  the  political  order  brought  Governor  Smith 
into  office  again.  The  insane  ex-service  men,  in  almost 
double  the  number,  were  still  in  the  state  hospitals,  but  the 
hospital  committee  of  the  New  York  state  department  of  the 
American  Legion,  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  Cornelius 
W.  Wickersham,  was  fully  aware  of  the  situation  and 
Governor  Smith  again  sent  a  message  to  the  legislature 
asking  for  their  relief.  This  time  he  asked  for  a  state  Me- 
morial Hospital  that  would  be  safe  from  the  warring  private 
interests  at  Washington  that  had  doomed  the  "Creedmore 
Hospital."  The  legislature  passed  unanimously  a  bill  author- 
izing a  Memorial  Hospital  at  Kings  Park.  The  plan  born 
in  the  fervent  desire  of  Richard  Cholmeley- Jones  to  see  these 
men  cared  for  has  at  last  become  effective,  but  too  late  t» 
permit  the  young  soldier  who  worked  so  indomitably  for 
its  accomplishment  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  efforts. 

The  latest  knowledge  on  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
insane  has  been  considered  in  planning  the  new  hospital 
group.  There  are  three  principal  agencies  in  promoting  the 
recovery  of  the  insane:  medically  supervised  occupation,  rec- 
reation and  hygiene.  The  plans  provide  a  one-story  occupa- 
tional building  with  seven  large,  light,  well-ventilated  work- 
rooms, which  will  permit  the  same  maximum  flexibility  in 
the  classification  of  the  patients  that  has  been  sought  in 
planning  all  the  buildings.  The  recreational  features,  aside 
from  those  abundantly  provided  by  nature  in  the  site — with 
its  high  cliffs  fronting  Long  Island  Sound,  bathing  beach, 
and  bracing  salt  air — include  a  modern  assembly  hall, 
gymnasium,  athletic  field  and  track  and  drill  field  for  calis- 
thenics. The  hall  is  equipped  for  motion  pictures,  music 
and  dramatics.  The  wards  and  day  rooms  are  wired  for 
radio  transmitters. 

With  respect  to  the  facilities  for  physical  care  and  treat- 
ment, the  hospital  will  set  a  new  standard  for  diagnostic 
treatment  and  intensive  work  on  the  individual.  The  hos- 
pital and  surgical  building,  in  addition  to  modern  operating 
rooms  with  their  accessories,  will  contain  all  the  most  m.od- 
ern  equipment  for  the  various  types  of  physical  therapy  and 
special  medical  and  dental  services.  In  this  building  there 
are  a  large  number  of  single  rooms,  and  no  dormitory  is 
larger  than  twenty  beds.  This  will  permit  not  only  the 
classification  of  patients  on  the  basis  of  behavior  but  also 
the  more  important  classification  on  the  basis  of  the  type 
and  cause  of  their  condition.  All  incoming  patients  will 
pass  through  the  surgical  and  hospital  building,  undergoing 
there  a  thorough  examination  and  diagnostic  treatment, 
upon  the  basis  of  which  the  classifications  and  assignments 
will  be  made. 

In  addition  to  the  two  present  ward  buildings,  which 
will  constitute  a  part  of  the  new  hospital  group,  there  will 
be  two  new  continued  treatment  buildings  which,  like  the 
hospital  and  surgical  building,  will  be  characterized  by  a 
large  number  of  single  rooms  and  four^bed  dormitories. 
The  convalescent  group  of  buildings  is  located  on  the  cliff 
overlooking  the  Sound  and  well  removed  from  the  hospital 
proper. 

The  whole  hospital  and  each  of  its  units  has  been  de- 
signed with  a  view  to  setting  a  new  and  higher  standard 
in  the  cure  and  treatment  of  the  insane.  Here,  for  the 
first  time  in  New  York,  facilities  will  be  had  for  intensive 
work  on  individual  patients. 


INDC/STRY 


More  Government  in  Industry 


AFRICANS  who  are  accustomed  to  bemoan  the 
backwardness  of  their  country  in  labor  policies 
and  who  look  with  reverence  on  the  achieve- 
ments of  Welsh  miners  or  Czech  woodworkers 
should    give    a    thought    to    their    own    Chicago — not    the 
Chicago  of  the  packing  houses  or  the  steel  plants  but  the 
Chicago  which  is  the  second  clothing  market  of  the  world. 
Here,  out  of  what  was  notorious  a  decade  ago  as  a  city  of 
sweat  shops,  has  sprung  one  of  the  most  advanced  industrial 
organizations  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Chicago  clothing  workers  and  clothing  manufacturers, 
on  the  assumption  that  an  industry  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
voluntary unemployment  of  its  members,  are  today  jointly 
contributing  to  an  unemployment  fund  from  which  benefits 
will  be  paid  to  workers  who  are  involuntarily  idle.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  workers  in  a  great  industry  have 
hired  an  university-bred  employment  expert  to  provide  them 
with  jobs  and  supply  that  industry  with  workers  adapted 
to  its  manifold  processes. 

Twelve  years  ago  these  selfsame  workers  were  unorgan- 
ized and  the  manufacturers  were  fighting  among  themselves 
;  to  survive.  Nine  languages  spoken  by  the  clothing  workers 
presented  a  seemingly  insurmountable  barrier  to  united 
effort.  During  busy  seasons  the  workers  toiled  long  hours 
in  the  shops  and  carried  work  home  so  that  their  families 
might  help  them  supplement  miserable  piece-work  earnings. 
For  months  at  a  time  the  industry  would  be  closed  down 
and  the  workers  would  tramp  the  streets  begging  for  a 
chance  to  work.  The  shops  were  ill-lighted,  poorly  ventilat- 
ed and  the  system  of  contracting  out  work  to  be  done  in 
homes  where  poverty  and,  in  some  instances,  disease  pre- 
vailed was  a  millstone  about  the  entire  industry. 

The  modern  era  of  the  clothing  industry  begins  in  1911 
with  the  famous  agreement  between  the  firm  of  Hart 
Schaffner  and  Marx  and  the  union.  By  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  a  system  of  arbitration  was  substituted  for  the 
strike  as  a  means  of  obtaining  justice.  For  a  long  time 
many  employers  resisted  the  new  order,  but  the  union, 
which  had  evolved  into  the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Work- 
ers, continued  its  organizing  effort.  By  1919  the  arbitra- 
tion machinery  had  been  extended  to  the  entire  Chicago 
clothing  market  and  the  union  was  recognized  as  the  spokes- 
man for  the  40,000  men  and  women  engaged  in  the  industry. 
One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  1919  agree- 
ment between  the  union  and  the  employers  was  the  grant- 
ing to  the  union  of  control  over  jobs.  The  union  guaranteed 
to  maintain  an  adequate  labor  supply  in  return  for  which 
the  employers  pledged  themselves  to  apply  to  the  union  for 
\vorkers  and  to  give  the  union  48  hours  in  which  to  find 
satisfactory  workers  before  hiring  outside  help. 

Exercise  of  such  power  naturally  resulted  in  close  scruti- 
ny. There  were-complaints  of  favoritism  and  politics  from 
both  employers  and  individual  workers.  Some  of  the  em- 


ployers declared  they  would  not  consent  to  the  renewal  of 
the  agreement  in  1922  unless  they  were  assured  more  satis- 
factory service  from  the  union's  employment  department. 
The  union's  plea  for  establishment  of  an  unemployment  in- 
surance fund  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that  the  labor 
exchange  was  not  working. 

The  Hazards  of  Job  Control 

Union  officials  admitted  that  there  was  something  the 
matter  with  the  first  attempts  at  job  control  in  a  highly 
specialized  industry.  They  observed  that  some  of  the  em- 
ployers' grievances  were  also  the  grievances  of  workers.  If, 
for  example,  during  the  rush  season  some  factories  could  not 
obtain  sufficient  cutters,  the  workers  engaged  in  other  pro- 
cesses might  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  suffer  just 
as  much  as  the  employers  did  from  failure  of  the  employ- 
ment office  to  have  full  control  over  the  labor  supply.  The 
union  maintained  three  offices  in  as  many  sections  of  the 
city  and  one  office  might  have  a  surplus  of  cutters  while 
employers  in  another  section  of  the  city  were  frantically 
calling  for  cutters. 

In  slack  times  the  offices  would  be  stormed  by  workers 
eager  for  places.  "Stormed"  was  the  word  and  victory  in 
the  form  of  a  job  went  to  him  who  was  mighty  of  arm  and 
ruthless  of  spirit.  The  luckless  ones  spent  carfare  to  report 
day  after  day  at  the  exchange  only  to  discover  that  they 
could  obtain  no  work. 

Employers  complained  that  they  frequently  received  work- 
ers who  were  not  suited  to  the  needs  of  their  plant.  The 
firm  which  took  pride  in  turning  out  well  fitting  garments 
of  unusual  quality  like  as  not  received  speed  artists  whose 
only  conception  of  workmanship  was  the  number  of  gar- 
ments turned  out  in  a  day.  When  experience  demonstrated 
that  the  speed  was  congenital  and  that  the  worker  would 
never  turn  out  the  kind  of  work  desired  by  the  firm,  the 
man  could  not  be  dismissed  under  the  agreement  because 
he  had  worked  more  than  two  weeks.  No  less  distressing 
was  the  plight  of  the  little  shop  which  supplied  North 
Dakota  farm  lads  or  Illinois  miners  with  suits  ordered  by 
mail  on  measurements  taken  by  the  customer  himself.  That 
firm  made  its  money  by  turning  out  suits  with  lightning 
rapidity  and  hustling  them  off  to  wearers  who  would  not 
be  too  critical  of  the  fit  across  the  back.  Imagine  the  anguish 
of  the  proprietor  of  that  shop  as  he  saw  his  profits  vanish 
daily  with  the  painstaking  labors  of  an  artist  tailor  who 
persisted  in  doing  his  work  as  perfectly  as  he  did  it  in  the 
Viennese  shop  where  he  learned  his  trade.  Every  perfect 
garment  he  turned  out  meant  a  dead  loss  to  the  shop. 

An  Expert  on  the  Job 

Misfits  like  that  and  charges  of  favoritism  were  inevitable 
under  the  employment  system  adopted  in  1919-  The  Amal- 
gamated officials  were  not  long  in  adopting  sweeping  re- 
forms. Bryce  Stewart,  head  of  the  Canadian  government's 
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free  employment  offices  and  a  Columbia  University  grad- 
uate with  an  economic  training,  was  brought  to  Chicago 
to  reorganize  the  union  employment  bureau. 

Ten  months  ago  he  reorganized  the  exchange,  closing 
the  branches  and  bringing  all  the  jobs  and  all  the  workers 
into  a  central  clearing  house  at  union  headquarters.  The 
visitor  to  the  employment  office  finds  chairs  neatly  placed  in 
rows  not  unlike  those  in  the  old  fashioned  Sunday  school. 
Every  applicant  for  work  receives  a  number  and  quietly 
takes  a  chair  to  wait  until  it  is  called  by  one  of  the  inter- 
viewers, who  is  familiar  with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
clothing  industry  and  particularly  with  the  processes  per- 
formed by  the  worker  assigned  to  him.  Before  the  inter- 
viewer is  a  list  of  jobs  open  that  day.  By  consultation  with 
the  applicant  he  is  able  to  decide  to  which  factory  he  will 
be  most  useful  and  which  he  will  find  most  congenial. 

For  two  weeks  the  worker  and  the  job  are  on  trial.  If 
the  boss  does  not  like  the  color  of  Arturo's  eyes  or  the  way 
Cohen  sews  pockets  he  can  dismiss  him  and  the  union  will 
supply  another  worker.  If  Arturo  or  Cohen  object  to  the 
way  in  which  the  boss  walks  around  the  shop  it  is  easy  to 
"fire"  the  boss  by  quitting.  The  exchange  will  try  to  find 
a  more  satisfactory  place  of  employment.  But  after  two 
weeks  there  must  be  some  good  cause  for  the  two  parting 
company.  Then  the  labor  exchange  and  the  union  will  see 
that  an  employe  gets  a  hearing  before  the  arbitration  officers 
if  he  is  dismissed  without  apparent  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  before  a  man  can  get  a  new  job  he  must  show  the 
exchange  a  certificate  from  the  business  agent  in  charge  of 
his  factory  stating  that  he  left  under  proper  circumstances. 

It  Works 

This  careful  check  on  both  worker  and  job  has  put  an 
end  to  the  job-taster  who  was  an  economic  burden  on  the 
industry  and  a  nuisance  to  his  fellow  workers.  It  has  ended 
many  other  abuses.  No  longer  can  the  Deutelbaum  pants 
factory,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  phone  for  three  pants 
makers  and  hire  only  one — causing  two  workers  to  waste 
carfare  and  a  morning  when  they  might  have  been  at  work 
elsewhere — because  the  boss  wanted  to  make  a  selection. 
Mr.  Deutelbaum  now  pays  for  carfare  and  time  lost  by 
the  men  he  requested  but  did  not  want.  Nor  can  a  worker 
take  the  address  of  a  factory  seeking  help,  walk  around  the 
block  and  show  up  for  another  one  without  giving  the  job 
a  trial. 

In  dull  times  the  labor  exchange  saves  time  and  carfare 
for  the  workers.  After  registration  they  are  not  obliged 
to  report  daily  at  the  exchange  to  keep  in  line  for  a  job. 
A  postal  notifies  them  when  a  job  is  at  hand. 

This  union  institution  passes  the  acid  test  of  approbation 
by  the  employers.  The  labor  managers  of  the  largest  cloth- 
ing factories  in  the  city,  after  months  of  experience  with  the 
exchange,  have  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  changes 
wrought  by  Stewart.  The  analysis  of  Fred  A.  Krafft,  labor 
manager  of  Alfred  Decker  and  Cohen  is  worth  citing  here: 

It  is  now  possible  to  make  a  labor  audit  of  the  entire  market 
with  respect  to  the  kind  of  jobs  that  are  periodically  available 
and  the  kinds  of  skill  required  to  fill  these  jobs.  The  exchange 
is  able  to  familiarize  itself  with  the  quality  of  help  required 
in  our  plant  and  weed  out  such  workers  as  are  not  adapted  to 
our  processes.  The  present  classification  of  help  with  regard 
to  skill,  experience  and  general  adaptability  to  the  operations 
of  a  particular  factory  is  a  big  advance.  The  exchange  utilizes 
the  most  carefully  devised  mechanical  system  known  to  em- 


ployment management.  It  is  possible  to  know  just  what  help 
is  available  at  a  given  date  or  can  be  transferred  from  shops 
working  part  time.  This  systematic  selection  and  allocation, 
generally  speaking,  assures  the  manufacturer  of  a  continuous 
supply  of  help. 

Carrying  Seasonal  Fisks 

One  of  the  curses  of  the  clothing  industry  is  its  seasonal 
character.  The  Amalgamated  officials  contended  that  the 
provision  of  steady  employment  was  the  first  duty  of  the 
industry  and  as  a  corollary  they  advanced  the  theory  that 
an  unemployment  fund  should  be  created  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  industry.  It  was  not  until  May,  1922,  that  the  union 
obtained  recognition  of  the  right  to  raise  the  issue  in  future 
negotiations.  In  May  1923  the  employers  of  the  Chicago 
market  joined  in  the  inauguration  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance. It  is  said  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  workers  and 
employers  have  jointly  maintained  unemployment  insurance 
in  an  industry  of  such  proportions. 

The  Chicago  plan  provides  that  the  workers  shall  con- 
tribute 1.5  per  cent  of  their  weekly  earnings  to  an  unemploy- 
ment fund  and  that  the  employers  shall  contribute  1.5  per 
cent  of  their  weekly  pay  roll  to  the  fund.  A  board  of 
trustees,  jointly  selected,  will  administer  the  fund  which  is 
to  be  allowed  to  accumulate  until  January  i,  1924,  when  it 
is  estimated  it  will  amount  to  more  than  a  million  dollars. 
To  qualify  for  unemployment  benefits  a  worker  must  have 
been  engaged  in  the  industry  at  least  a  year  and  he  must 
have  been  involuntarily  idle  for  two  weeks.  The  rate  of 
benefit  is  40  per  cent  of  full  time  earnings  with  $20  a  week 
as  the  maximum  benefit  and  no  one  may  draw  more  than 
five  weeks  benefit  in  a  year.  Provision  is  to  be  made  for 
those  workers  whose  distress  from  unemployment  takes  the 
form  of  part  time  employment  instead  of  complete  idleness. 
These  conservative  beginnings  are  designed  to  permit  the 
fund  to  attain  large  proportions.  No  benefits  will  be  paid 
for  unemployment  directly  or  indirectly  resulting  from 
strikes  or  other  cessation  of  work  in  violation  of  the  trade 
agreement  now  in  force  between  the  manufacturers  and  the 
union. 

Provision  is  made  for  adapting  the  Chicago  fund  to  any 
situation  which  may  arise  through  the  establishment  of  state 
or  federal  unemployment  insurance.  And,  should  the  agree- 
ment be  terminated,  "the  trustees  shall  have  the  legal  power 
and  the  duty  to  hold  and  dispose  of  the  fund  in  such  manner 
as  will  best  carry  out  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  agree- 
ment, but  in  any  event  the  fund  shall  never  be  used  for  any 
purpose  which  could  be  construed  as  enabling,  aiding  or 
encouraging  either  party  to  carry  on  labor  warfare." 

The  agreement  to  maintain  tie  fund  expires  with  the 
general  market  agreement  on  April  30,  1925,  both  being 
subject  to  renewal  in  the  same  way.  The  administration  of 
the  business  of  the  unemployment  fund  in  the  way  of  qualify- 
ing applicants  for  benefits  will  be  handled  by  the  labor 
exchange. 

Compared  with  Cleveland 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  Chicago  plan  with  the 
other  venture  into  the  field  of  unemployment  insurance  in 
the  needle  industry — that  of  the  Cleveland  garment  indus- 
try which  has  been  in  operation  several  years.  In  Cleveland 
the  employers  undertake  to  furnish  their  workers  with  41 
weeks  work  every  year.  If  they  fall  short  of  that  number 
of  weeks  they  pay  each  worker  two-thirds  of  the  minimum 
weekly  wage  for  each  week  under  41  during  which  there  was 
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no  employment.  To  make  these  payments  the  employers 
deposit  10  per  cent  of  the  weekly  pay  roll  with  the  im- 
perial chairman  of  the  industry.  The  account  is  liquidated 
at  the  end  of  each  year — those  employers  who  have  pro- 
vided 41  weeks  work  receiving  the  full  sum  they  contributed  ; 
the  other  receiving  what  is  left  after  their  employes  have 
been  indemnified. 

The  Chicago  plan  applies  the  principle  of  unemployment 
insurance  to  an  industry  employing  40,000  workers  while 
Cleveland  has  only  a  few  thousand.  It  calls  for  a  continuous 
fund  which  shall  attain  vast  proportions  instead  of  a  fund 
which  is  liquidated  annually.  Chicago  does  not  undertake 
to  guarantee  any  particular  number  of  weeks  of  employment 
in  a  year.  And  in  Chicago,  for  the  first  time,  employes  pay 
for  insurance  against  involuntary  idleness. 

Chicago,  the  most  thoroughly  organized  market  in  the 
clothing  industry,  is  looked  upon  as  a  laboratory  for  the 
entire  industry.  The  labor  exchange  and  the  unemployment 
insurance  inaugurated  here  will  be  studied  by  workers  and 
employers  in  other  markets  and  it  is  likely  that  there  will 
be  essays  into  the  same  field  in  New  York  and  Rochester,  if 
not  in  all  the  clothing  centers. 

Will  these  humanizing  institutions  invade  other  indus- 
tries? There  is  little  to  show  that  other  industries  are 
ready  for  them.  But  then,  twelve  years  ago  the  Chicago 
clothing  industry  was  a  byword  with  socially-minded  people 
everywhere!  CARROLL  BINDER 

Only  Herself  to  Support 

AN  IDEA,  ineradicable  as  the  dandelion,  that  except  in 
extreme  cases  women  could  if  they  would  remain  in 
the  home  and  be  supported  by  their  male  relatives,  still 
persists  over  a  surprisingly  large  area.  Such  discoveries  as 
that  of  every  four  workers  one  is  a  woman,  have  little  effect 
upon  it.  So  long  as  this  concept  sits  undisturbed  on  the 
parlor  mantles  of  the  unthinking,  what  chance  is  there  that 
its  companion  piece — the  idea  that  women  who  work  have 
only  themselves  to  support — will  be  displaced? 

A  report  of  the  Women's  Bureau  on  The  Share  of 
Wage  Earning  Women  in  Family  Support,  paints  by 
means  of  statistics,  investigations,'  percentages  and  averages, 
a  picture  of  what  the  financial  obligations  of  the  working 
woman  really  are.  The  materials  for  this  report  are  from 
a  survey  made  in  the  shoe  industry  in  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  a  compilation  of  material  from  the  schedules 
collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  a  summary 
of  data  in  fifty-one  miscellaneous  reports. 

This  picture  shows  the  average  girl  whose  father  works 
for  wages,  as  one  of  three  children  who  grow  up  in  the 
knowledge  that  as  soon  as  they  are  sixteen  or  a  little  more, 
they  must  go  to  work.  In  Manchester,  the  report  says: 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  the  families  studied  was 
the  small  number  of  adults  who  were  not  wage  earners.  Except 
for  the  women  who  were  wives  and  mothers  the  number  of 
non-wage  earning  adults  was  negligible.  Only  3.7  per  cent  of 
the  fathers,  3.4  per  cent  of  the  sons,  and  5  per  cent  of  the 
daughters  .  .  .  were  not  wage  earners.  Evidently  the  families 
under  consideration  were  not  called  upon  to  decide  who  should 
go  out  to  work.  Everyone  worked  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Usually  the  girl  gets  a  job  as  soon  as  the  law  allows  and 
so  long  as  the  combined  family  income  is  not  more  than 
$500  a  year  for  each  member,  all  that  she  earns  will  be 
turned  into  the  family  exchequer.  In  return  she  will  get 


not  much  more  than  her  maintenance  and  such  small  sums 
as  will  pay  for  lunches  and  carfare.  Only  as  the  whole 
family  prospers,  as  the  combined  income  of  all  five  members 
extends  above  $2,500,  will  she  have  part  of  her  earnings 
for  herself.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  families  of  five  had 
incomes  between  $1,200  and  $2,400  a  year.  Since  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  set  $1,370.83  as  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing for  an  average  family  in  Manchester  in  1918,  and  since 
that  standard  has  not  materially  changed,  it  is  evident  that 
this  average  girl  need  not  be  hungry  nor  cold,  that  she  can 
be  decently  housed  and  dressed,  but  that  she  has  no  leeway 
beyond  that.  She  must  from  the  first  help  to  support  other 
people  by  just  so  much  as  her  earnings  are  in  excess  of  the 
actual  cost  of  her  own  survival. 

Two  possibilities  are  before  her.  If  she  marries,  the 
chances  are  one  to  three  that  she  will  still  have  to  work  to 
help  support  her  children. 

In  85  per  cent  of  the  families  of  these  working  wives  the 
husbands  earned  $1,500  or  less  during  the  year  and  .  .  .  67.3  per 

cent  of  the  wives  themselves  earned  less  than  $800 The 

fact  that  the  inclusion  of  the  wives'  earnings  raises  the  median 
of  per  capita  earnings  from  $438  which  is  considerably  below 
the  median  for  all  families  to  $641  which  is  considerably  above, 
leaves  little  doubt  that  the  earnings  of  the  married  women  in 
the  majority  of  these  cases  were  important  on  keeping  up  the 
standard  of  living  for  their  families. 

And  it  is  practically  always  true  that  the  married  woman 
who  works  for  wages  turns  all  that  she  earns  into  the  family 
fund  just  as  her  husband  does — just  as  she  herself  did  when 
she  was  still  a  girl  living  in  her  father's  household. 

But  suppose  that  instead  of  marrying,  this  average  girl 
of  the  report  remains  a  part  of  her  father's  family.  Her 
father  will  be  the  main  dependence  of  the  household,  her 
unmarried  brothers  the  next,  then  herself,  and  if  her  mother 
is  a  wage  worker  her  money  contribution  will  be  the  smallest 
of  all.  She  will  contribute  a  larger  proportion  of  what  she 
earns  than  her  brother,  but  his  money  gift  will  be  larger 
because  his  wages  are  higher.  This  is  the  period  of  prosper- 
ity of  the  wage  earning  woman — a  short  one  because  her 
brothers  and  sisters  marry  and  their  earnings  go  to  their 
new  households,  her  father  grows  old  and  his  earnings  de- 
crease ;  he  dies ;  if  the  household  is  to  keep  on  she  must  sup- 
port it.  No  law  holds  her  to  the  task;  she  usually  assumes 
it  voluntarily. 

The  fact  that  a  so  much  greater  proportion  of  women  were 
single  makes  their  assumption  of  economic  obligations  to  their 
families  a  very  different  matter  from  that  of  the  men,  so  many 
of  whom  are  married  and  whose  responsibilities  to  the  home 
are  definitely  recognized  and  allowed  for  in  the  economic 
system  of  this  country. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  for  these  women  who  were  or 

had  been  married,  that  the  problem  of  dependency  is  almost 
wholly  that  of  caring  for  a  younger  generation,  a  problem 
similar  to  that  of  the  average  man  who  is  head  of  a  family. 
On  the  other  hand  the  figures  here  indicate  unquestionably  that 
it  is  the  older  generation  which  constitutes  the  burden  of  the 
single  woman,  a  burden  which  does  not  lighten  with  the  years 
as  does  that  of  the  younger  generation  but  instead  grows 
heavier  as  increasing  age  requires  physical  as  well  as  financial 

assistance That  the  young  women — girls  from  16  to  20 

— in  very  much  greater  proportion  than  young  men,  are  assum- 
ing the  fullest  extent  of  responsibility,  is  an  arresting  situation. 
Youths  with  its  desire  for  independence  and  self-expression  was 
calling  as  strongly  to  these  girls,  as  to  their  brothers,  yet  cus- 
tom and  duty  and  responsibility  were  calling  too,  and  the  girl 
seems  to  have  responded  to  the  latter  more  generally  than  the 
boy The  sons  are  thus  assuring  themelves  of  a  degree 
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of  independence  and  opportunity  to  strike  out  for  themselves 
which  is  denied  the  daughters  whose  obligations  are  often  not 
of  their  own  choosing  and  who  are  carrying  cares  and  respon- 
sibilities resulting  from  the  tendency  of  present-day  life  to 
leave  old  age  without  provision  for  support. 

This  report  ought  to  be  a  death  blow  to  the  practice  of 
cutting  down  the  wages  of  women  on  the  theory  that  they 
have  no  one  but  themselves  to  support,  but  it  is  amazing 
how  many  mortal  wounds  an  able-bodied  though  unfound- 
ed conviction  can  sustain!  'It  is  the  facts  and  tables  and 
percentages  that  are  the  cutting  edge  of  this  survey,  not  the 
gentle  recommendation  that  the  wage  earning  woman 

should  be  accorded  the  recognition  that  she  is  a  permanent 
economic  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the  family  unit  and 
that  as  such  her  earning  power  as  well  as  her  health  is  of 
broad  social  significance. 

But  all  that  can  be  expected  of  a  government  report  is 
that  it  cut  down  some  particular  economic  weed ;  it  is  for 
those  unhampered  by  official  connections  to  rub  salt  on 
the  roots! 

The   Family   Bonus  in  France 

HAVE  already  described  in  these  pages  the  original  in- 
*•  stitution  of  the  family  allowance,  paid  over  and  above 
the  market  wage  to  French  workmen  who  bear  the  burden 
of  a  family  of  children  and  thus  incur  a  charge  profitable 
in  the  long  run  to  the  nation  and  to  the  national  industry. 
(See  The  Survey,  Nov.  12,  1921,  p.  239).  It  is  estimated 
that  2,500,000  workmen  are  now  receiving  the  benefit  of 
this  arrangement.  Difficulties  were  encountered  in  putting 
the  scheme  into  effect,  and  it  has  been  recently  improved. 

The  employers  who  assumed  these  large  outlays  expected 
at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  workmen 
and  to  reduce  the  turnover.  These  results  were  not  ob- 
tained at  first,  because  of  some  imperfections  in  the  plan. 
The  allowance  was  too  small  really  to  give  the  worker  the 
sense  of  being  relieved  of  the  greater  part  of  the  expense 
of  a  large  family.  Accordingly  the  rate  of  the  allowance 
was  increased,  and  was  made  larger  per  child  in  families 
of  three  and  four  than  in  families  of  one  and  two.  At 
Lille,  for  instance,  a  father  of  a  family  receives  today  two 
francs  a  day  for  one  child,  five  francs  for  two,  eight  francs 
for  three,  twelve  francs  for  four,  and  so  on.  Besides,  a 
birth  premium  of  200  francs  is  given  for  each  baby  born, 
and  an  allowance  of  100  francs  a  month  for  the  first  year 
to  mothers  who  nurse  their  babies. 

A  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  allowances  were 
paid  to  the  father  exclusively,  even  when  the  wife  also  was 
a  factory  worker.  For  it  happened  that  employers  of  male 
labor,  in  spite  of  the  effort  to  divide  the  expense  between 
all  the  employers  of  the  city  or  region,  through  the  chamber 
of  compensation,  had  a  heavier  share  than  those  who  em- 
ployed female  or  child  labor.  It  was  then  decided  that  the 
various  allowances  would  be  paid  partly  to  the  man,  partly 
to  the  woman,  and  even  partly  to  the  children  above  14, 
when  they  did  factory  work.  In  this  manner  it  was  possible 
to  make  the  chambers  of  compensation  work  exactly  as  they 
were  intended. 

Some  workers  attempted  to  get  an  undue  advantage  out 
of  their  allowances.  For  instance,  a  man  who  wanted  to 
get  his  surplus  money  in  the  middle  of  the  month  would 
leave  after  the  first  fortnight,  collect  his  allowance,  and 
enter  another  factory.  The  turnover  would  thus  be  in- 
creased. Or  a  woman  would  get  herself  hired  two  months 


before  confinement,  and  leave  after  she  had  received  the 
birth-premium.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  delays  were 
established  in  the  payment  of  the  allowances. 

Such  exceptions  could  not  impair  the  institution.  After 
a  few  corrections,  it  came  to  work  smoothly  and  to  make  for 
stability  of  the  working  force  as  well  as  for  better  relations 
between  owners  and  men,  especially  since  many  sorts  of 
material  and  moral  help  have  been  instituted  by  the  cham- 
bers of  compensation,  such  as  medical  assistance,  house-build- 
ing on  the  instalment  plan,  legal  aid,  and  the  like. 

The  more  remote  but  no  less  eagerly  sought  consequence 
of  a  higher  birth  rate  is  already  becoming  apparent.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  in  France  to  counteract  the  propaganda 
carried  on  by  a  small  but  dangerous  group  who  would  not 
infrequently  approach  a  young  married  workman,  represent- 
ing with  a  sneer  how  much  better  off  he  would  be  without 
children,  while  "frustrating"  besides  "the  damned  capitalistic 
class"  in  their  hope  of  "enslaving  more  proletarians."  The 
young  workman  now  knows  that  as  the  father  of  four  chil- 
dren he  will  receive,  in  addition  to  his  regular  wage,  32,000 
francs  before  the  fourth  child  attains  his  thirteenth  year. 

Money  cannot  do  all ;  but  it  will  help  to  restore  healthful 
family  feelings  in  those  who  might  be  deterred  from  this 
natural  way  to  happiness  by  poverty  or  social  restlessness 
born  of  a  sense  of  unjust  industrial  conditions.  It  is  this 
higher  fulfilment  that  the  family  allowance  and  the  chambers 
of  compensation  are  trying  to  attain,  besides  the  immediate 
satisfaction  of  an  actual  necessity. 

CHARLES  CESTRE 


LABOR  EXCHANGES  in  Germany  have  been  made  centers 
for  fighting  industrial  crises.  Dr.  Alice  Salomon  informs  us 
that  every  district  is  now  obligated  to  conduct  such  an  exchange, 
on  a  basis  of  cooperation  between  the  district  authorities  and 
the  elected  representatives  of  labor  and  the  employers.  No  fee 
is  charged  either  employed  or  employer,  except  in  the  case  of 
agricultural  laborers  or  servants:  one-third  the  cost  of  admin- 
istration is  paid  from  public  funds,  the  other  two-thirds  through 
unemployment  insurance.  Applicants  are  placed  not  in  order 
of  registration,  but  in  consideration  of  their  special  circum- 
stances and  the  requirements  of  the  position  offered.  In  all 
trades  and  professions  where  a  standard  wage  rate  has  been 
established  the  public  exchanges  are  bound  to  refuse  to  fill 
positions  at  a  lower  rate.  Where  there  are  strikes  or  lockouts 
the  exchange  must  inform  applicants  of  the  situation  before 
placing  them.  Conversely,  workmen  who  are  on  strike  or  lock- 
out may  be  placed  elsewhere  only  if  the  new  employer  knows 
the  facts.  It  is  intended  that  professional  sections  shall  be  pro- 
vided as  well  as  sections  devoted  to  skilled  and  unskilled  labor, 
but  the  law  allows  some  elasticity  in  their  establishment.  So 
far  these  public  labor  exchanges  operate  side  by  side  with 
private  bureaus;  however,  no  new  commercial  bureaus  are  to 
be  licensed,  and  when  existing  licenses  lapse,  in  1930,  only  the 
public  employment  offices  will  remain. 

ONE  cause  of  permanently  increased  building  costs  in  the 
most  populated  sections  of  the  United  States  is  explained  in 
great  detail  in  a  bulletin  Lumber  Cut  in  the  United  States, 
1870-1920,  recently  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Lumber  production  has  increased  in  eleven  western  states  and 
decreased  in  the  other  thirty-six ;  this  means  not  only  that  the 
main  center  of  lumber  production  has  shifted  from  the  southern 
pine  belt  and  that  "the  great  consuming  centers  of  the  east 
must  haul  a  heavy  percentage  of  their  lumber  twice  as  far  as 
before  but  also  that  we  are  now  tapping  our  last  reserve  of 
virgin  softwood  forest."  Price  increases  over  a  longer  period 
read  almost  like  statistics  about  European  currency  inflation. 
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The  Revolt  Against  Knowledge 


IN    NORTH    CAROLINA,    within    recent  months, 
tenant  farmers  threatened  to  shoot  the  agents  of  the 
state    agricultural    experiment  station    who  wanted 
to  sprinkle  "poison  dust"  on  their  cotton  fields  in  an 
effort  to  stop  the  depredations  of  the  boll-weevil.    Some  time 
before  that,  in  a  neighboring  state,  the  farmers  had  inter- 
fered   with  the  work    of  other    state  agents    who  were  en- 
gaged   in    "dipping"  cattle   and   sheep   in   the   fight   that   is 
being  waged   against  the   ticks.     These   local   objectors  in- 
sisted that  "dipping"  cattle  was  an  outrageous  caricature  of 
the  rite  of  baptism. 

A  professor  in  the  University  of  Tennessee  was  dropped 
from  the  faculty  this  spring  for  putting  Robinson's  The 
Mind  in  the  Making  on  one  of  his  reading  lists. ,  In  Ken- 
tucky, a  back-country  member  of  the  legislature,  speaking  in 
support  of  the  bill  to  outlaw  the  teaching  of  evolution  in 
the  schools  of  that  state,  said,  "Mr.  President,  do  I  look 
like  I  came  from  a  monkey?"  Fortunately,  a  vote  on  the 
bill  was  postponed  several  days,  until  the  dramatic  effect 
of  this  speech  could  be  dissipated,  when  the  bill  failed  by 
one  vote. 

In  practically  all  parts  of  the  country,  William  J.  Bryan 
is  the  most  popular  of  all  lecturers  and  his  most  popular 
address  is  devoted  to  a  violent  attack  on  what  he  supposes 
evolution  to  be.  He  is  depended  upon  as  the  chief  oratorical 
support  of  the  fundamentalists  in  religion.  The  chief  plank 
in  the  platform  of  the  fundamentalists  is  "Down  with 
Knowledge!" 

Physicians  and  surgeons  in  small  towns,  all  over  the 
country,  are  finding  themselves  in  most  difficult  positions. 
The  medical  "fundamentalists"  have  given  the  people  "what 
they  want."  Just  as  Agassiz  never  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  so  most  of  the  old-line  doc- 
tors look  with  suspicion  on  what  has 

come  to  be  called  "scientific  medicine."  We  need  knowledge  as  never  be- 
The  people  of  the  country-side  stick  fore — and  the  world  is  filled  with 
to  the  old  leader  and  the  old  ways,  of  a  revolt  against  knowledge:  the 


course.    The  younger  doctor  is  looked 

upon  with  suspicion  ;  his  new  methods 

are  treated  with  derision,  even  with 

contempt.  A  doctor  must  be  called,  of 

course,   but   a  doctor's  orders  need   not  be  obeyed.     "The 

doctor   is  called   to  be  the  'goat'  if   anything  goes  wrong, 

that's  all !"  said  one  of  these  men  of  the  new  methods. 

These  are  a  few  illustrations  of  the  wide-spread  revolt 
against  knowledge  which  is,  probably,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary phenomenon  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  times. 
Nobody  knows  how  far  this  revolt  has  gone,  or  will  go. 
It  has  been  growing  for  many  years,  of  course.  Always, 
certain  groups  and  certain  types  of  mind  have  been  suspicious 
of — if  not  actually  hostile  to — knowledge,  scientific  research. 
The  conservative  mind,  in  every  sphere  of  interest,  objects 
to  new  knowledge.  The  religious  conservative  is  content 
with  the  "faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints."  The  political 


most  extraordinary  phenomenon  in 
the   intellectual  life  of  the   times 


conservative  clings  to  the  "doctrines  of  the  fathers."  The 
economic  conservative  digs  himself  in  behind  "the  unchange- 
able laws  of  nature  and  human  nature.'1  Schoolmen  have 
largely  taken  their  cues  from  these  religious,  political  and 
economic  conservatives  and  they  have  clung  to  the  "good 
old  doctrines  and  the  knowledge  that  has  been  tested  by 
experience." 

Newspaper  editors  and  reporters  have  been,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, trained  in  these  conservative  circles,  too.  Hence,  the 
new  developments  in  science  have  been  treated  rather  de- 
spicably by  the  large  sections  of  the  press.  They  have  often 
been  used  as  the  basis  of  ridicule ;  they  have  been  described  by 
reporters  who  did  not  understand  and  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  learn ;  they  have  been  completely  ignored. 

The  war  helped  to  develop  two  distinct  trends  in  popular 
opinion  with  respect  to  knowledge.  The  scientist  himself, 
because  of  his  contributions  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  came 
on  the  one  hand  to  have  a  better  position  in  public  esteem. 
But  knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  came  to  be  regarded  with 
a  new  suspicion.  In  political  fields  this  is  readily  understand- 
able. But  the  "carry-over"  into  economic  and  religious 
fields  has  been  enormous.  We  seem  to  have  come  to  this 
anomalous  situation  today:  The  "scientist"  is  a  much  more 
reputable  person  than  ever  before;  but  we  should  like  him 
even  more  if  he  would  give  over  his  investigations,  reaffirm 
his  allegiance  to  the  old  safe  and  sane  knowledge,  and  live 
upon  his  record. 

To  be  sure,  scientific  investigations  have  not  stopped  and 
they  will  not  stop,  or  be  stopped.    But  therein  lies  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  of  the  present.    There  is  a  great  gulf  now 
between  the  frontiers  of  science  and  the  mental  life  of  the 
common  man.    Writers  have  recently  been  pointing  out  that 
we  have  been  grossly  mistaken  in  call- 
ing this  the  "age  of  science."  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  mind  of  the  average 
man  or  woman  is  less  scientific  today 
than    was   the   case   fifty  years   ago. 
We  punch  a  button  in   a  wrall   and 
have  light.     Is  there  anything  scien- 

tific    in    punching    a   button  ?     As 

matter  of  fact,  is  that  act  as 
tific"  as  was  the  act  of  the  primitive  man  in  rubbing  up  a 
fire  between  two  dry  sticks?  Or  striking  a  spark  from  a 
flint  with  steel  ?  Or  lighting  a  kerosene  lamp  with  a  match  ? 
We  have  been  taking  too  many  things  for  granted.  The 
progress  of  "scientific"  appliances  may  easily  be  accompanied 
by  a  regress  in  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  masses  of 
men.  A  world  fitted  up  with  a  complete  equipment  of 
"scientific"  machines  might  very  well  become  the  home  of 
a  race  of  morons,  with  no  duty  more  arduous  or  intellectual 
than  that  of  pushing  buttons  in  the  walls;  provided,  of 
course,  a  few  creative,  engineering  minds  were  conserved  to 
care  for  the  machines  and  keep  them  in  running  order. 
Such  an  outcome  may  be  "scientific,"  in  one  sense;  but  the 
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world  may  well   pray  to  be   delivered   from  such  science. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  lies  not,  however,  in  the 
direction  of  banning  scientific  investigation.  Rather  it  lies 
in  the  direction  of  making  not  merely  scientific  appliances, 
but  the  scientific  mind,  the  possession  of  all  men. 

At  this  point  we  come  upon  the  chief  stumbling  block  of 
all.  The  school  man  says  that  this  cannot  be  done :  he  can 
prove  by  his  intelligence  tests  that  but  a  very  small  percent- 
age of  the  population  can  comprehend  "science."  The 
politician  does  not  want  this  result:  men  and  women  are 
much  more  amenable  to  political  controls  if  they  are  not  too 
intelligent.  The  industrial  leader  does  not  want  this  out- 
come: there  are  dreary  and  dirty  tasks  to  be  done  in  this 
world,  and  we  must  have  a  "supply  of  unskilled  labor." 
The  religionist  does  not  want  men  to  have  too  much  educa- 
tion: he  fears  the  effects  of  "science,  falsely  so  called"  on 
church  attendance.  Even  the  "scientist"  is  almost  convinced 
that  his  job  requires  a  special  type  of  mind,  to  which  most 
men  must  not  expect  to  aspire.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  face 
to  face  with  a  world  problem,  and  we  refuse  to  examine  the 
one  probable  way  out. 

It  is  practically  difficult  and  almost  useless  to  try  to  al- 
locate the  blame  for  the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
Each  of  the  conservative  groups  has  been  blamed  in  turn: 
religionists,  politicians,  industrialists,  schoolmen.  But  no 
one  of  these  groups  can  go  very  far  ahead,  alone.  The  race 
must,  after  a  fashion,  lift  itself  on  all  sides  at  once;  it  must 
raise  itself  by  its  own  boot-straps. 

'But  if  responsibility  is  to  be  placed  anywhere  in  particular, 
it  must  inevitably  fall  upon  the  scientists,  and  after  them, 
the  schoolmen.  Human  beings,  their  lives  rooted  in  habit 
and  custom,  have  always  been  afraid  of  anything  new. 
Scientists,  and  scientists  alone,  know  this,  and  have  known 
it:  yet  these  same  scientists  keep  on  piling  up  new  things, 
making  new  discoveries,  developing  new  theories,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  explain  or  commend  these  new  develop- 
ments to  the  minds  of  the  race.  They  have  ignored  the 
psychological  fact  that  minds  cannot  and  will  not  follow  save 
as  they  are  intrigued ;  and  that  a  mind  that  does  not  follow 
is  likely,  soon  or  late,  to  revolt,  turn  back  and  build  up 
defences  against  all  following,  all  progress.  These  are  facts 
quite  as  important  as  those  found  in  physical  or  chemical 
laboratories. 

But  the  scientist,  so  called,  may  claim  that  it  is  no  part  of 
his  job  to  get  the  public  to  accept  his  methods,  his  theories 
or  his  results.  In  that  case,  if  he  knows  anything  at  all 
about  history,  he  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
public  has  failed  to  accept  either  his  methods  or  his  theories, 
even  though  it  may  accept  some  of  his  results,  at  least  those 
that  appear  in  the  form  of  machines.  He  may,  instead, 
claim  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  schools  to  see  to  it  that  the 
public,  at  least  the  rising  generation,  shall  learn  to  "think 
scientifically." 

But,  in  placing  responsibility  upon  the  schools,  he  must 
not  ignore  two  fundamentals.  First,  the  schools  cannot  get 
far  ahead  of  the  habit  and  custom  of  the  community. 
Second,  studying  about  buttons  in  the  wall,  or  reciting 
lessons  in  so-called  scientific  text-books,  may  be  the  very 
worst  of  all  possible  ways  of  developing  the  scientific  mind 
in  the  children  of  the  schools. 

Here  is  the  greatest  of  all  scientific  tasks,  today:  How 
shall  science  get  itself  accepted  by  the  race  of  men?  The 


"revolt  against  knowledge,"  as  old  as  the  story  of  knowl- 
edge, has  in  this  day  become  acute,  because  science  is  now 
taking  unto  itself  all  the  provinces  of  life.  Ignorance,  bigot- 
ry, greed,  intolerance,  war :  these  stand  in  the  way  of  human 
well-being  and  happiness.  With  the  best  goodwill  in  the 
world,  we  shall  make  little  progress  against  these  arch- 
enemies of  the  race  without  a  growing  knowledge.  We  are 
blocked  at  every  point  without  more  knowledge.  Religion 
needs  new  knowledge;  the  industrial  world  needs  more 
knowledge;  our  political  life  needs  more  understanding; 
morality  needs  new  knowledge;  education  is  at  present  little 
but  the  repetition  of  pious  sentimentalities:  we  are  blocked 
at  every  point.  We  need  knowledge  as  never  before — and 
the  world  is  filled  with  a  revolt  against  knowledge! 

J.  K.  H. 

Workers'  Education  that  Works 

WORKERS'  education  in  the  United  States  has  under- 
gone during  the  last  few  years  a  period  of  trial  and 
error  and  is  only  now  beginning  to  find  its  most  congenial 
expression.  Two  things  condition  the  movement  in  any 
country,  the  general  educational  structure  and  the  nature 
and  development  of  the  labor  movement.  Because  both  these 
conditions  differ  widely  in  England  and  America,  it  is 
probable  that  similar  differences  will  appear  in  workers' 
education.  Add  to  this  the  variety  of  cultures,  the  differ- 
ent stages  of  development  among  trades  unions  and  the  still 
greater  differences  of  environment  among  the  states  and  the 
variation  in  type  naturally  follows. 

Broadly  speaking,  there  are  three  main  divisions  in  type: 
Where  the  initiative  comes  from  an  organized  labor  group, 
as  with  the  clothing  workers  or  garment  workers ;  where  the 
initiative  comes  from  outside  as  in  the  Amherst  classes,  the 
Bryn  Mawr  Summer  School  or  the  special  labor  depart- 
ment of  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; where  there  is  joint  initiative  as  in  the  labor  colleges 
which  have  sprung  up  in  various  cities.  Of  the  first  two 
kinds  much  has  been  written,  perhaps  more  than  the  actual 
educational  work  deserves.  These  experiments  are  all 
among  the  more  permanent  examples  of  workers'  education, 
whereas  the  labor  colleges  have,  with  one  exception,  had 
stormy  and  varied  careers.  That  exception  is  Denver, 
Colorado,  whose  first  summer  school  has  recently  ended  with 
no  small  amount  of  successful  significance. 

The  labor  colleges  in  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Pittsburgh,  Minneapolis,  San  Francisco  and  Chicago,  have 
all  had  checkered  careers  and  at  the  present  time  are  in  the 
shade.  The  reasons  for  this  decline  vary  in  each  case. 
Sometimes  the  blast  of  officialism  has  withered  the  young 
growth,  sometimes  the  higher  authorities  have  weighed 
heavily  on  it  from  outside,  sometimes  a  false  and  biased 
teaching,  and  often  an  indifferent  and  apathetic  rank  and 
file,  have  caused  the  decay,  or,  again,  a  false  and  shallow 
enthusiasm  has  come  to  a  sudden  and  inglorious  end.  But 
in  one  and  all  cases  there  is  something  radically  wrong  at 
the  heart  of  the  movement  which  compels  revaluation  and 
reconsideration.  Perhaps  some  of  the  facts  relating  to  the 
•movement  in  Denver  will  illustrate  the  whole  subject. 

The  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  as  in  so  many  cases,  proves 
itself  in  Denver.  The  movement  divides  itself  into  three 
phases  and  centers  round  one  mail.  The  phases  are  the 
Denver  Open  Forum,  the  Labor  College  and  the  Summer 
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School;  the  man  is  Dr.  George  Lackland  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  a  friend  of  labor.  While  these  phases  are  tech- 
nically unconnected  and  the  man  himself  would  disavow 
responsibility,  yet  the  connection  is  obvious  to  the  most 
casual  observer. 

The  Denver  Open  Forum 

The  Open  Forum  is  a  civic  concern  representing  every- 
body of  interest  in  the  city,  except  secret  societies.  Such  a 
diversity  as  the  American  Legion,  business  and  women's 
clubs,  preachers  of  every  sect,  presidents  of  local  colleges, 
outstanding  employers,  the  governor,  the  mayor,  the  press, 
and  delegates  from  every  trades  union  comprise  the  general 
committee,  while  Dr.  Lackland  and  eight  others  form  an 
executive  committee. 

Every  kind  of  speaker  and  subject  has  found  expression: 
there  is  only  one  condition  and  that  is  free  speech  and  open 
questions.  The  audience  is  as  varied  as  the  city  and  calibre 
of  questions  asked  is  undoubtedly  high.  The  meetings  are 
held  in  Dr.  Lackland's  church  by  special  arrangement  and 
on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a 
spirit  of  tolerance  and  a  generous  outlook  on  questions  of 
the  day  have  been  bred  week  by  week  at  these  forums.  One 
example  attributed  to  its  fair  spirit  was  the  sanctioning  of 
a  sum  of  money  to  the  children  and  dependents  of  shopmen 
on  strike. 

The  Labor  College 

The  Denver  Labor  College  is  a  monument  to  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Webber,  who  organized  it  by  untiring  energy  three 
years  ago.  Since  then  Dr.  Lackland  has  become  its  presi- 
dent and  its  membership  has  grown  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
and  fifty  students.  It  meets  for  two  semesters  of  eight 
weeks  each  and  on  two  nights  per  week:  classes  are  held 
in  public  speaking,  economic  problems,  English,  parliament- 
ary law,  current  events,  labor  law,  plan  reading,  psychology, 
economic  history,  foreign  history  and  cooperation.  After 
classes  which  run  from  7:45  P.  M.  to  9:00  P.  M.,  an  hour's 
forum  is  held  at  which  more  general  and  current  topics  are 
discussed.  The  faculty  are  all  college  men  and  the  majority 
members  of  some  college  faculty:  while  the  school  is  oper- 
ated by  a  board  of  thirty  directors,  five  from  the  faculty, 
five  officers,  ten  from  the  student  body,  five  from  the  Cen- 
tral Labor  Council  and  five  from  the  building  trades  council. 
These  are  the  facts  but  it  is  necessary  to  breathe  more  life 
into  them. 

First  and  foremost,  there  is  a  man  permanently  on  the 
work,  who  has  won  the  confidence  of  workers  particularly 
and  most  thinkers  generally,  a  man  of  abounding  energy 
and  personality  who  brings  inspiration  into  leadership.  Then 
there  are  permanent  buildings  in  which  classes  are  held  and 
which  serve  as  a  meeting  place:  these  are  in  the  wing  of 
the  Community  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Lackland  is  pastor. 
Thirdly,  there  is  a  happy  cooperation  betweeen  members  of 
the  teaching  staff  and  the  various  interests  involved  in  run- 
ning the  college:  the  resultant  is  a,  group  of  men  and  women 
dedicated  to  education  in  its  fullest  and  largest  sense. 

It  should  be  added  that  there  is  in  Denver  a  unique  piece 
of  education  called  the  Opportunity  School,  whose  aim  is  to 
serve  the  interests  of  those  who  find  attendance  at  ordinary 
schools  inconvenient.  This  is  under  the  public  school  sys- 
tem and  meets  the  needs  of  children  and  adults  of  all  kinds. 
It  operates  largely  in  the  vocational  field  but  flexibility  and 
adaptation  are  the  essential  part  of  its  make-up. 


The  presence  of  these  two  institutions  in  the  same  town 
would  seem  to  imply  that  each  is  serving  a  distinctive  need. 
What  then  is  the  vital  difference?  The  Labor  College,  led 
by  experienced  tutors,  is  dealing  with  those  more  advanced 
subjects  which  require  speculative  thought  and  deeper 
knowledge.  The  problems  of  industrial  society,  psychology 
and  ethics  are  here  discussed  by  a  group  who  have  come 
together  for  that  very  purpose.  This  is  indeed  "an  effort 
of  the  soul  to  find  a  true  expression  or  interpretation  of  ex- 
perience and  to  find  it  not  alone  but  with  the  help  of  fellow 
students."  To  such  discussions  adult  members  bring  their 
working  experience  and  conditions  and  such  training  as  they 
may  have  obtained  at  night-schools,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  courses, 
Opportunity  Schools  which  are  provided  from  above,  to  ease 
the  wheels  of  industry.  There  is  no  inherent  antagonism. 

Any  summary  of  the  difference  must  take  into  account 
the  voluntary  nature,  the  democratic  government,  the  choice 
of  subject  and  teacher,  the  method  of  education  and  above 
all  the  animating  spirit:  add  to  this  that  the  classes  are 
adult  and  primarily  for  wage  earners  and  the  essential  parts 
of  a  labor  college  become  clearer. 

The  Farmer  Labor  Summer  School 

The  third  expression  of  the  movement  was  a  Farmer- 
Labor  Summer  School,  the  first  of  its  kind,  held  for  one 
week  in  the  mountains  this  summer.  Although  sponsored 
by  the  Denver  Labor  College,  it  was  held  under  the  joint 
auspices  of  the  State  Federation  of  Labor  and  the  Denver 
Trades  and  Labor  Assembly.  The  result  was  a  registration 
of  over  a  hundred  while  sixty-three  were  present  the  entire 
week.  There  were  members  of  the  Non-Partisan  League, 
Farmers'  Union,  many  trades  unions,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  teachers 
and  undergraduates,  with  representatives  from  Sweden, 
Switzerland  and  England.  In  the  case  of  the  carpenters, 
painters,  and  typographical  unions,  expenses  were  defrayed 
by  the  unions  themselves.  After  the  school  one  delegate 
said  he  would  willingly  refund  his  expenses  if  the  union 
did  not  think  it  worth  while.  Many,  however,  gave  up  a 
week  of  work  and  with  farmers,  a  week  of  harvesting,  to 
attend  the  school. 

An  inspirational  hour  led  off  the  day  when  Dr.  Lackland 
talked  on  some  character  from  literature  or  fiction.  The 
general  topic  of  the  week  was  progress  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  considered  from  every  phase,  and  classes  were  de- 
voted mainly  to  that  study.  Recreation  consumed  the  after- 
noon and  the  evening  was  given  over  to  an  open  forum 
on  some  current  problem.  In  these  sessions  the  governor 
of  the.  state  and  other  outside  speakers  were  given  a  critical 
and  sympathetic  audience.  The  subjects  included  The 
Railroad  Problem,  Foreign  Affairs,  The  Color  Question, 
The  Biological  Basis  of  Democracy,  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
and  so  forth.  It  is  obvious  that  a  week  is  insufficient  for 
continuous  study,  but  the  chief  advantages  were  in  stimulat- 
ing thought,  encouraging  work  and  above  all  insisting  on 
the  importance  of  method.  The  mingling  of  farmer  and  labor 
groups,  studying  each  others'  problems,  resulted  in  fruitful 
plans  for  closer  cooperation  and  exchange  of  ideas.  Indeed 
the  keynote  of  the  week  was  cooperation.  It  is  hard  to 
refrain  at  this  point  from  quoting  a  local  teacher  at  the 
conference: 

Consideration  of  ways  and  means  for  directing  the  present 
day  economic  forces  into  channels  of  social  service  occupied  the 
conference.  .  .  .  [He  then  refers  to  Dr.  Lackland.]  To  me  the 
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man  and  the  idea  were  one  and  the  same.  I  witnessed  the  man 
and  the  idea  take  possession  of  the  souls  of  the  group.  The 
idea  was  that  such  a  group  could  be  assembled  and  that,  being 
assembled,  the  individuals  would  each  contribute  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  idea  into  "a  going  concern."  That  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  big  thing.  The  joint  product  of  the  contributors 
is  the  thing  to  consider.  To  have  been  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference was  a  sufficient  contribution  and  a  fortunate  experi- 
ence— a  landmark  in  life. 
This  is  one  of  many  testimonies  and  demands  no  comment. 

Out  of  the  summer  school  grew  three  significant  things. 
A  permanent  committee  for  next  year  was  formed,  repre- 
senting all  groups  present ;  its  chairman  is  Dr.  Lackland. 
One  daughter  college  is  in  process  of  formation  at  a  smaller 
and  neighboring  town.  It  is  intended  to  employ  a  full-time 
secretary  for  workers'  education  in  the  state  of  Colorado, 
who  will  take  over  the  charge  from  the  voluntary  pioneers. 

The  sign  of  growth  is  the  sign  of  life  and  creation.  Broad- 
based  upon  the  labor  movement,  under  its  control  and 
financed  from  its  coffers,  recognizing  leadership  where  it  is 
unselfish,  venturesome  in  outlook  with  some  of  the  freshness 
of  the  environment,  Denver  may  be  blazing  a  trail  for 
workers'  education  in  America.  It  has  steered  between 
politics  and  propaganda  because  it  is  searching  for  truth 
first.  KENNETH  LINDSAY 


NEGRO  COLLEGE  WOMEN  of  America  have  organ- 
ized a  National  Association  of  Negro  College  Women,  includ- 
ing in  its  numbers  graduates  from  Oberlin,  Smith,  Cornell, 
Wellesley,  Radcliffe,  Ohio  State,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania  and 
the  University  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  graduates  of  the  best 
known  Negro  schools.  The  purpose  of  the  association  is 
primarily  educational.  In  the  North,  effort  will  be  directed 
toward  helping  to  keep  Negro  children  in  school  for  longer 
periods  than  is  now  the  general  rule;  and  in  the  South  the 
association  will  work  for  better  educational  facilities  for 
Negroes.  The  address  of  the  association  will  be  1815  Thir- 
teenth St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FOLLOWING  the  disclosure  of  a  number  of  fatal  accidents 
in  connection  with  class  rushes  at  Northwestern  University, 
Evanston,  111.,  the  authorities  of  the  university  have  abolished 
all  such  events  for  the  future.  Each  faculty  of  the  university 
has  been  asked  to  pass  a  rule  prohibiting  not  only  hazing  (long 
under  the  ban),  but  also  class  rushes,  including  all  efforts  by 
the  members  of  one  class  to  interfere  with  the  gatherings  or 
meetings  of  another  class,  and  all  attempts  to  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  others  by  force.  Students  must  take  a  pledge 
not  only  to  abstain  from  hazing  but  also  from  class  rushes  and 
all  similar  activities.  Appeals  are  being  made  to  the  teachers 
and  the  students  and  to  all  student  organizations  to  develop 
anti-class  rush  sentiment  on  the  campus.  Efforts  are  to  be 
directed  to  the  development  of  a  comprehensive  system  of 
organized  inter-class  athletics,  consisting  of  wrestling,  boxing, 
football,  swimming,  track,  and  baseball,  conducted  on  the  basis 
of  inter-class  competition,  in  which  every  male  student  will  be 
encouraged  to  participate. 

AN  APPROPRIATION  of  $500,000  to  construct  and 
equip  an  addition  to  the  medical  and  dental  school  at  Howard 
University,  the  only  college  in  the  country  (with  one  excep- 
tion) where  colored  physicians  and  dentists  are  graduated, 
will  be  requested  of  Congress  at  its  coming  session  by  Secretary 
Work.  Recent  investigations  show  that  the  colored  popula- 
tion of  the  nation  has  increased  to  nearly  12,000,000  and  that 


there  is  only  one  colored  physician  to  3,194  persons,  while  the 
white  race  has  a  physician  to  every  553  citizens.  The  dis- 
parity is  even  greater  fn  the  proportion  of  white  and  colored 
dentists.  There  is  one  white  dentist  to  every  2,070  white 
people  in  the  United  States,  while  there  is  but  one  colored 
dentist  to  every  20,500  colored  persons.  Other  figures  reveal 
the  fact  that  only  a  very  meager  number  of  colored  doctors 
and  dentists  are  completing  the  course  every  year  at  How- 
ard University,  the  average  number  of  physicians  graduating 
for  the  past  ten  years  being  20  while  the  number  of  dentists 
averaged  22.  Responsibility  for  the  situation  is  attributed  not 
to  the  disinclination  of  colored  youths  to  study  medicine  and 
dentistry  and  adopt  them  as  professions  but  to  the  deplorable 
limitation  of  the  capacity  of  colored  educational  institutions. 
During  the  fall  term  of  Howard  University  there  were  165 
applicants  for  admission  to  its  medical  school.  Out  of  this 
number  but  50  could  be  admitted  to  take  the  course  because 
of  the  inadequacy  of  laboratory  space. 

MORE  PSYCHOLOGY,  sociology,  economics  and  political 
science  for  ministers  is  the  theme  of  a  report  discussed  by  the 
Unitarian  Laymen's  League  at  the  annual  convention  in  New 
Haven,  September  11-16.  The  report  was  the  work  of  lay- 
men, including  attorneys,  university  professors,  manufacturers 
and  others.  The  report  says:  "We  are  convinced  that  any 
theological  training  given  by  any  school  should  be  in  conjunc- 
tion with  courses  given  in  universities  of  the  highest  type ; 
that  the  main  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  study  of  sociology, 
political  economy,  political  science,  psychology  and  world 
history;  and  that  the  so-called  Biblical-theological  trail  ing 
should  supplement  this  work  rather  than  make  work  of  this 
nature  supplement  the  Biblical-theological  training.  In  other 
words,  the  subjects  used  for  a  minister's  training  should  come 
out  of  the  needs  of  the  day  rather  than  from  the  conventional 
theological  theories  which  the  church  has  inherited."  In  stat- 
ing the  qualifications  of  a  minister  with  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  laymen,  the  committee  places  first  the  ability  to  "under- 
stand the  problems  which  confront  laymen  in  the  various  daily 
walks  of  life"  and  "to  advise  and  guide  men  in  their  human 
relations  and  in  their  religious  aspirations."  They  place  the 
ability  to  preach  second,  and  give  third  place  to  the  capacity 
to  organize  a  parish  and  to  systematize  his  work. 

FEW  COLLEGES  in  America  seem  to  bt  interested  in  the 
problems  of  labor,  or  in  labor  economics,  according  to  a  state- 
ment recently  made  public  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service, 
New  York  City.  The  Institute  sums  up  the  situation  in  the 
following  terms:  Of  nearly  700  colleges  and  professional 
schools  for  both  men  and  women,  over  500  do  not  advertise 
any  attention  whatever  to  labor  problems.  The  subject  is 
almost  unknown  in  the  colleges  which  train  teachers  and  is 
not  even  part  of  the  model  course  of  study  for  teacher-train- 
ing schools  which  is  now  sweeping  the  country  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  In  fact,  this  model  course 
neither  mentions  nor  hints  at  training  that  will  help  teachers 
study  and  think  straight  about  strikes,  child  labor,  prevention 
of  business  cycles,  proper  length  of  the  working  day,  protection 
of  women  and  children  in  industry,  labor  education  and  labor 
civics.  But  New  York  state  has  a  new  course  in  labor  civics 
for  the  older  grammar  grades,  and  the  first  year  of  high  school. 
Of  this  the  Institute  says:  Where  this  syllabus  is  properly 
taught,  children  will  learn  the  meaning  of  local  and  national 
unions  among  workers  and  employers ;  open  and  closed  shops, 
strikes,  lockouts,  black  lists ;  consumers'  boycotts ;  workmen's 
compensation;  unemployment  insurance  such  as  England  is  now 
paying  to  a  million  and  a  quarter;  arbitration  in  disputes; 
shop  committees;  shop  schools;  collective  bargaining;  ways 
to  promote  healthful  conditions  in  workshops;  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  different  kinds  of  life  work. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Houses  of  Fellowship 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  IN  NATION  BUILDING,  by  Robert  A.  woods. 

Houghton  MifRin  Co.     348  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

R.  WOODS  has  seen  deeply  and  clearly  into  the  life  of 
the  neighborhood  and  the  problems  of  community  organi- 
zation and  social  work.  Social  work  expressed  in  community 
organization,  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  been  the  subject  of  so 
much  thought,  study  and  investigation,  is  still  largely  an  un- 
charted sea  where  there  are  cross  currents,  dangerous  shoals 
and  few  lighthouses.  Its  shores  are  strewn  as  thick  with 
wrecks  and  skeletons  of  social  schemes  as  the  shores  of  the 
island  where  the  sirens  sang  were  strewn  with  the  skeletons 
of  men.  Mr.  Wood  is  a  seasoned  pilot  and  he  sails  safely 
between  a  whole  series  of  Scyllae  and  Charybdes,  between 
loyalties  that  are  too  small  and  those  that  are  too  vague; 
between  narrow  provincialism  and  the  indifference  of  cosmo- 
politanism; between  theoretical  generalities  and  hopes  based  on 
a  snappy  office  routine.  He  listens  to  no  siren  voice  of  pana- 
ceas. And  all  this  he  is  able  to  do  because  he  seems  to  have 
found  a  true  course  in  the  deepest  and  strongest  current  that 
flows  in  human  life,  the  desire  for  better  human  relationships, 
and  he  shows  the  way  in  which  a  better  neighborhood  and 
community  life  can  be  the  means  of  approaching  this  end. 

The  book  is  composed  of  a  series  of  essays,  addresses  and 
studies  covering  a  period  of  thirty  years.  It  is  interesting  and 
even  astonishing  to  see  the  way  in  which  the  fine  insights  in 
the  earlier  years  have  become  the  indubitable  achievements  of 
the  later  period.  Some  readers  may  consider,  however,  that 
the  chapters  dealing  with  standards  set  by  social  work  in  the 
war  are  perhaps  too  optimistic.  While  it  is  impossible  to  give 
more  than  a  hint  in  this  brief  review  of  the  contents  of  the 
book,  a  few  of  the  leading  tendencies  may  be  noted.  One  of 
them  is  a  faith  in,  and  an  understanding  of,  plain  people. 

In  an  'enterprise  of  the  people's  own,  you  find  them  under  a 
kind  of  momentum  which  can  never  be  so  well  artificially  aroused. 

Mr.  Woods  sees  clearly  the  difficulties  in  the  manifold  occup- 
ations of  a  settlement  or  a  neighborhood  house.  He  makes 
clear  the  difference  between  their  work  and  that  of  a  purely 
charitable  society. 

The  distinction  [between  the  settlement  and  philanthropy]  is 
important  because  popular  interest  in  superficial  aspects  of  settle- 
ment work  has  led  to  the  use  of  settlements  as  a  means  of 
promoting  a  variety  of  charitable  and  missionary  ends.  There 
is  a  danger  that  the  settlement  motive  will  be  estimated  like  a 
pack  horse  according  to  the  amount  of  freight  which  it  can  carry. 
Settlements  stand  not  only  for  relief  but  for  fellowship. 

Although  the  illustrations  of  the  life  in  a  neighborhood  are 
most  frequently  drawn  from  the  experience  of  a  settlement 
worker,  there  is  no  narrowing  down  of  human  experience  to 
the  form  of  life  in  any  one  institution.  There  is,  however,  a 
steady  tendency  to  keep  in  mind  actual  human  experience — 
never  the  experience  of  the  imaginary  beings  who  appear 
nowhere  save  in  the  reports  or  programs  of  social  institutions. 
Mr.  Woods  is  trying  to  indicate  the  way  to  get  good  human 
experience. 

The   same   principles   that  have  been   worked   out   at   South 
End  House  and  in  many  other  settlements  Mr.  Woods  believes] 
can  be  applied  in  country  villages,   and  in  his  fifth  and  sixth 
chapters  he  deals  with  this  application. 

The  strong  ethical  note  of  the  volume  can  be  found  on  many 
pages  but  it  is  particularly  to  be  noted  in  the  chapter  on 
Ethical  Construction  as  a  Preparation  for  Ethical  Instruction, 
where  he  says, 

It  is  in  the  field  of  things  craved  and  striven  for  instinctively 
and  spontaneously  that  the  educator's  best  opportunity  lies.  A 
common  dynamic  basis  for  personal  interests  and  strivings  is 


essential  to  that  insight  and  influence  which  can  come  at  the 
heart  of  things.  The  building  up  through  vital  participation, 
step  by  step,  of  all  around  moralized  experience  must  be  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  social  service,  and  must  more  and  more 
be  seen  to  be  the  largest  element  in  conscious  and  determinate 
moral  education.  The  whole  scheme  of  work  for  neighborhood 
improvement  in  our  cities,  where  the  neighborhood  social  struc- 
ture and  function  is  to  a  greater  ,or  less  extent  broken  down,  has 
to  do  with  establishing  a  scientific  method  for  reconstituting  the 
channels  of  'local  ethical  relationships. 

When  Mr.  Woods  deals  with  some  of  the  larger  aspects  of 
what  the  settlement  has  accomplished  we  find  this  sentence, 
which  in  a  way  sums  up  the  case  for  social  and  community 
work: 

The  whole  underlying  note  of  settlement  work  in  the  United 
States  has  been  the  patient,  systematic  training  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  people  from  childhood  up  for  collective  action  toward 
the  common  good. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  further  quotations,  but  especially 
the  chapter  on  The  Neighborhood  in  Social  Reconstruction 
should  be  emphasized,  as  more  than  any  other,  perhaps,  it  gives 
Mr.  Woods'  confession  of  faith. 

These  few  sentences,  chosen  perhaps  ill  advisedly,  cannot 
give  an  adequate  account  of  the  worth  of  this  volume  which  will 
for  a  long  time  be  a  guide  to  those  who  believe  national  peace 
lies  through  the  construction  of  better  neighborhoods.  This  is  a 
companion  book  to  The  Settlement  Horizon  by  Mr.  Woods 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  which  has  just  been  published  by  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation.  The  two  volumes  admirably  supplement  each 
other  and  will  be  an  important  part  of  the  literature  which  will 
influence  the  work  of  those  who  genuinely,  perhaps  passionately, 
care  for  the  welfare  of  cities  and  nations. 

JOHN  L.  ELLIOTT 

History  as  Soothing  Syrup 

BRITISH  AND  CONTINENTAL  LABOUR  POLICY  (The  political  labour 
movement  and  labor  legislation  in  Great  Britaint  Prance  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian Countries  1900-1922),  by  B.  G.  de  Montgomery.  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  575  pp.  Price  $8.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  N  historical  work  that  treats  so  many  controversial  ques- 
•**•  tions  as  those  which  have  made  up  the  history  of  labor 
policy  in  the  twentieth  century  runs  the  danger  of  yielding  to 
the  temptation  of  ex  parte  pronouncements.  In  his  study  of 
social  and  economic  conditions,  the  socialist,  syndicalist  and 
labor  movements  and  parties  of  France,  Sweden,  Norway  and 
Great  Britain,  Bo-Gabriel  de,  Montgomery  has  yielded  pur- 
posely to  this  temptation.  In  the  hope  that  the  book  "may 
thereby  remove  even  to  a  small  degree  the  spirit  of  class 
feeling — which  is  so  detrimental  to  all  classes  of  society  and 
so  unworthy  of  civilization"  he  feels  called  upon  gently  to 
chide  the  forces  about  which  he  writes  from  time  to  time  and 
to  pour  the  facts  optimistically  into  the  mold  of  his  hopes. 

His  chidings  are  almost  sufficiently  quantitative  to  take  his 
work  out  of  the  field  of  history  into  that  of  criticism  where 
it  would  be  judged  more  harshly  than  it  need  be  as  a  work 
of  history.  Yet  they  are  sufficiently  out  of  place  against  the 
elaborately  studied  factual  background  of  the  book  to  detract 
considerably  from  its  value.  For  example,  after  pointing  out 
the  growth  of  the  political  and  economic  aims  of  labor,  he 
jumps  definitely  to  one  side  and  decries  it: 

But  the  rapid  growth  in  the  power  of  organized  Labour  has 
been  a  source  of  danger  in  more  ways  than  one.  .  .  .  The  danger 
of  socialist  and  syndicalist  propaganda  has  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  development  6f  the  labour  organizations.  The  following 
words  of  the  European  Commission  of  the  U.  S.  A.  Industrial 
Conference  Board  are  worthy  of  consideration:  "The  preaching  of 
socialistic  doctrines,  persistent,  aggressive,  irresponsible,  for  self- 
ish purposes,  is  having  its  effect  upon  the  organized  workers.  The 
forces  which,  undirected  or  wrongly  directed,  have  brought  the 
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industries  of  Great  Britain  to  such  a  critical  condition,  should 
not,  by  our  careless  passiveness,  be  permitted  to  produce  the  same 
effect  upon  our  own." 

Not  quite  able  to  forget  so  easily  as  de  Montgomery  that 
there  was  both  a  war  and  a  Lloyd  George  government,  one  be- 
comes critical  of  an  author  who  seems  so  uncritically  acceptant. 

In  the  discussion  of  why  the  Labour  Party  in  Great  Britain 
has  not  done  better  than  it  has,  we  are  treated  to  two  ingenuous 
reasons.  One  is  that  a  large  number  of  workmen  generally 
vote  in  favor  of  Tory  and  Liberal  candidates.  Another  is  that 
"it  is  characteristic  of  the  present  social  system  in  Great 
Britain  that  there  is  no  real  difficulty  for  any  man  or  woman 
of  ability  of  however  humble  an  origin,  to  rise  from  one  social 
class  to  another.  The  road  to  the  highest  offices  and  to  the 
most  exalted  social  positions  is  open  to  every  citizen  .  .  .  ." 

So  we  are  not  surprised  to  be  told  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  till  the  socialists  in  all  countries  must  recognize: 

Firstly,  that  privately  owned  capital  is  indispensable  for  high 
efficiency  of  production  and  for  the  maintenance  of  output  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  population ;  and  secondly,  that 
adequate  representation  of  the  workers  in  Parliament  will  safe- 
guard sufficiently  the  interests  of  the  workers.  .  .  .  After  all, 
high  efficiency  of  production  is  the  most  important  problem  the 
workers  have  to  face.  .  .  . 

Now  it  is  just  possible  that  such  inconsecutive  comment  will 
allay  the  spirit  of  class  feeling.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  not 
impressive  historical  reasoning,  and  there  is  a  great  bit  of  it 
scattered  about. 

The  book  contains  a  wealth  of  interesting  fact.  In  addition 
to  the  political  organization  of  labor,  the  legal  position  of 
trade  unions,  conciliation  and  arbitration,  the  minimum  wage, 
legal  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor,  unemployment,  joint  in- 
dustrial organization  and  nationalization  in  the  four  countries 
are  all  described  with  much  detail,  although  not  with  any  es- 
special  brilliance.  The  book  will  probably  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  those  who  want  to  believe  that  the  interests  of  the 
workers,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  are  identical  with  those  of 
their  employers.  Here  are  facts  which  are  forced  to  prove  it. 

H.  S.  RAUSHENBUSH 

The    Dance  of  Life 

THE  DANCE  OF  LIFE,  by  Havelock  Ellis.     Hougltton  Mifflin  Co.     377  bb 
Pnce  $4.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

1  HE  TITLE  chosen  by  Havelocfc  Ellis  for  his  latest  book 
is  not  as  flippant  or  irrelevant  as  one  of  his  critics  assumes; 
it  is  obviously  intended  as  a  contrast  to  the  well  known  imagery 
of  the  Dance  of  Death  in  the  sixteenth  century  and  before, 
symbol  of  the  puritan  spirit  of  the  Reformation  which  in  turn 
gave  rise  to  Kant's  conception  of  duty  and  much  else  in  modern 
philosophy  at  which  the  author  tilts  his  lance  in  these  pages. 

A  new  book  by  Havelock  Ellis  always  is  an  event  for  the 
student  of  social  life.  His  interpretations  have  a  way  of 
going  to  the  root  of  things;  and  his  knowledge,  both  of  litera- 
ture and  of  current  events,  is  an  ever  fresh  surprise.  True, 
sometimes  this  learning  gets  into  the  way  of  clear  exposition 
—as  for  instance  in  some  sections  of  this  book  in  which  the 
quotations  from  authors  known  and  unknown  fairly  fall  over 
each  other,  interspersed  as  they  are  with  the  tiresome  trick 
f  appealing  to  authority  by  frequent  references  of  the  "as  so 
and  so  would  have  said"  kind.  Yet  such  is  the  appositeness 
of  all  the  citations,  the  charm  of  the  author's  style  and  the 
freshness  of  his  reasoning  that,  in  spite  of  its  faults— amone 
which  must  be  reckoned  also  a  lacking  unity  of  treatment  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  written  over  many  years— The  Dance  of 

n  -ISfl 3  T.m0ll  enJ°yable  contribution  to  social  philosophy 

Briefly  his  thesis  is  that  the  way  out  of  the  conflict  of  modern 
life  is  through   the  cultivation  of  the  artistic— as   against  the 
acquisitive    or    possessive— side    of    mentality,    with    its    two 
branches    the   aesthetic  or  contemplative   and    the   creative   or 
Thus  the  book  might  be  called  a  re-valuation  of  some 
ie  essential  social  forces  in  our  time  in  terms  of  art.     Ob- 
viously  a  complete  realization  of  such  a  plan  would  have  taken 

••   author   far   behind   the   opportunities   and   abilities   of  the 
;  m   fact  he  has  not  attempted   the  construction  of   a 

:tbook,   merely  applied  his  theory  to  some  themes  in  which 


he  is  especially  interested.  So  he  starts  out  with  a  chapter  on 
The  Art  of  Dancing,  leaving  the  metaphysicians  on  one  side 
to  discover  anew  its  significance  for  the  Greek  and  other 
cultures.  The  Art  of  Thinking  with  him  becomes  a  re-inter- 
pretation of  the  history  of  science,  the  Art  of  Writing  an 
attack  on  the  formalists,  the  Art  of  Religion  an  exposition  of 
the  new  understanding  in  which  pragmatism  and  mysticism  no 
longer  remain  opposites,  the  Art  of  Morals  a  courageous 
return  to  the  attitude  of  the  Jesuits,  so  misconstructed  and  mis- 
represented in  modern  times.  Mr.  Ellis,  especially  in  the 
chapter  on  Religion,  says  many  things  in  which  only  a  small 
minority  of  thoughtful  readers  are  likely  to  agree,  yet  we  can 
recall  no  other  book  of  the  year  so  stimulating,  constructive 
and,  on  the  whole,  right  in  interpreting  the  general  spiritual 
trend  of  our  time. 

Ten  Books  for   Health    Workers 

FEEDING,  DIET  AND  GENEBAL  CARE  OF  CHILDREN,  by  Albert 

J.  Bell    M.D.     P.  A.  Davis  Go.     276  pp.     Illustrated.     Price  $2.00 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
FOOD,  HEALTH  AND  GROWTH,  by  L.  Emmett  Holt    Jf  D      JfocmH- 

lan  Co.     275  pp.     Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
WHAT  TO  EAT  IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE,  by  Benjamin  Harrow 

Ph.D.     E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     203  pp.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The 

TEETH,  'DIET  AND  HEALTH,  bv  Kurt  H.  Thoma,  D.MD  Century 
Co.  226  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey 

REST  AND  OTHER  THINGS,  by  Allen  Krause,  M.D.  William,  d 
WMins  Co.  150  pp.  Price  $1.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

ENVIRONMENT  AND    RESISTANCE   IN  TUBERCULOSIS     by  Allen 

pZa^'T^Survll11™'  *   ^^  ^     13?  ""•     PriCS  $1-5°  »<>"- 
TUBERCULOSIS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY,   by  John  B    Haves    MD 

Lea  &  Febiger.    168  pp.    Price  $1.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey 
RULES  FOR  RECOVERY  FROM   PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS    bu 
SaiTot°TherSurrt,'e^D-    Lea  A  Fe^er-    21?  Pf-    Price  $1.50  post- 
HOW  WE  RESIST  DISEASE,  by  Jean  Broadhurst,  Ph.D.    J    n    Lip- 
pincott  Co.    248  pp.    Price  $2.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey 

A"D    IEAL'ErIk  »»  Lea>1  C~  Thomas'  and  Joel  E. 
'      ^'"  *   °°'     ™ 


"T^OCTORS  write  prescriptions  in  Latin,"  shouted  a  dis- 
gruntled street  orator  from  his  soap  box  recently  as  a 
member  of  The  Survey  staff  passed  by.  "What's  Latin?  Latin's 
a  language  that's  not  been  used  since  a  guy  named  Julius  Czesar 
made  love  to  a  dame  named  Cleopatra  in  the  shadows  of  the 
pyramids  while  crossing  the  Rubicon  on  a  moonlight  night." 

The  implied  criticism  of  the  doctor  is  as  inaccu^te  as  the 
definition  of   Latin.     Unless  he   is   addressing  his  professional 
colleagues,  the  modern  physician  is  endeavoring  with  increasing 
earnestness  to  tell  laymen  in  plain  language  the  what  and  why 
of  health  and  disease.     The  tide  of  popular  interest  in  food, 
and   especially   the   often-invoked   vitamines,   finds   professional 
interpretation  which  is  none  the  less  scientific  because  the  gen- 
eral reader  can  understand  it.    Vitamines  and  other  new  princi- 
ples of  nutrition,  especially  with  reference  to  teeth,  have  been 
incorporated    into    the    clear    and    comprehensive    manual    for 
mothers  and  nurses  on  the  Feeding,  Diet  and  General  Care  of 
Children,  by  Albert  J.   Bell,   M.  D.,  Associate   Professor  of 
Pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati.     Food,  Health  and 
Growth  is  the  title  of  the  volume  which  brings  together  the 
Lane  Lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  L.  Emmett  Holt  a  year  ago 
at  the  Medical  School  of  Leland  Stanford   University.     Here 
the  authority  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  on  the  care  and  feeding 
of  children  interprets  for  the  nutrition  worker  and  the  general 
reader  the  result  of  the  research  of  the  last  few  years.    A  chap- 
r^-i°n    Pra.ctical    Measures    for    Improving   the    Nutrition    of 
Children,  with  special  reference  to  health  education,  focuses  the 
scientific  data  of  the  previous  chapters  in  a  field  which  has  owed 
so  much  of  its  notable  recent  advance  to  the  leadership  of  Dr 
Holt  through  the  Child  Health  Organization.    What  to  Eat  in 
Health  and  Disease,  by  Benjamin  Harrow,  associate  in  physio- 
logical  chemistry  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and   Surgeons, 
gives  in  more  popular  form  a  resume  of  our  knowledge  of  foods 
and  feeding,  and  its  application  to  different  classes  of  persons, 
m  the  crisp  and  interesting  style  of  the  author's  previous  books 
on  Vitamines  and  Glands  in  Health  and  Disease.    The  special 
role  of  nutrition  in  providing  and  maintaining  a  healthy  set  of 
teeth,  and  of  teeth  in  their  importance  to  health  in  general,  is 
the  subject  of  a  volume  for  health  workers,  parents,  and  others, 
leeth,  Diet  and  Health,  by  Kurt  H.  Thoma,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Oral   Pathology  in   the   Harvard   University  Dental 
School. 
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Different  phases  of  tuberculosis  and  its  treatment  form  the 
subject  of  another  group  of  books  by  physicians,  primarily  for 
those  who  are  not  physicians.  Dr.  Allen  Krause's  noteworthy 
articles  in  the  Journal  of  the  Outdoor  Life  have  been  made 
available  in  book  form,  in  response  to  widespread  demand,  in 
two  volumes  entitled  Rest  and  Other  Things,  and  Environment 
and  Resistance  in  Tuberculosis.  Tuberculosis  and  the  Com- 
munity, by  Dr.  John  B.  Dawes  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  and  Harvard  Medical  School  discusses  the  social 
aspects  of  the  disease  and  its  cure  and  prevention.  A  fourth 
and  revised  edition  of  Dr.  Lawrason  Brown's  Rules  for  Re- 
covery from  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis,  a  layman's  handbook  of 
treatment,  has  also  just  been  issued. 

Of  particular  interest  to  nurses  and  students,  but  with  im- 
portant material  for  other  health  workers,  is  a  recent  text  on 
How  We  Resist  Disease,  An  Introduction  to  Immunity,  by 
Jean  Broadhurst  of  the  faculty  of  Teachers'  College.  Study 
suggestions,  a  glossary,  and  list  of  references  add  to  its  value 
for  teaching  work.  Body  Mechanics  and  Health,  by  Leah  C. 
Thomas  and  Joel  E.  Goldthwait,  M.  D.,  gives  for  those  charged 
with  the  physical  education  of  children  the  results  of  the 
authors'  observation  and  experience  in  directing  the  physical 
training  in  a  school  system  of  two  thousand  pupils. 

The  Too-Human   Family 

THE  FAMILY  AND  ITS  MEMBERS,  by  Anna  Garlin  Spencer.  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.  Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Suney. 

U'T'HE  thing  of  all  others  to  be  avoided  is  the  outgrown 
•*•  idea  that  heavenly  magic  attends  completely  to  these 
matters.  It  is  earthly  wisdom  and  unselfishness  and  good 
intent  that  are  needed  in  this  as  in  all  great  decisions  of  life." 
Such  is  the  spirit  and  attitude  of  this  book.  It  fulfils  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  the  author  to  begin  where  other  studies 
of  the  family  have  left  off  and  to  analyze  in  a  rational  and 
human  way  the  personal  and  ethical  problems  which  inhere 
in  family  relationships  as  they  exist  today. 

Those  who  have  had  the  duty  of  organizing  for  teaching 
purposes  the  voluminous  literature  on  marriage  and  the  family 
in  all  their  many  aspects,  will  recognize  the  need  of  some  aid 
in  making  the  transition  from  abstruse  sociological  generaliza- 
tions to  some  considerations  which  mesh  with  the  everyday  life 
of  their  students.  Unless  there  is  such  a  connection  the 
ordinary  student  saves  the  generalization  only  for  academic 
uses  and  oscillates  between  custom  and  impulse  in  his  behavior. 
As  a  teacher  and  lecturer  of  wide  experience  Mrs.  Spencer 
has  learned  how  to  work  up  historical  and  sociological  in- 
formation into  something  so  patently  usable  that  few  students 
could  resist  it.  Her  wide  knowledge  of  both  urban  and  rural 
conditions  gives  body  to  the  texture  of  the  book.  Her  frank- 
ness gives  it  strength. 

A  clean  and  vigorous  presentation  is  made  still  more  engag- 
ing by  bits  of  humor  in  appropriate  places.  In  the  discussion 
of  the  historical  background  of  fatherhood  one  finds  this: 

When  the  human  male  did  learn  that  he  was  a  father,  as  his 
mate  was  a  mother,  it  seems  to  have  mentally  intoxicated  him, 
and  led  the  way  to  many  social  vagaries.  The  grotesque  comedy 
of  the  couvade,  which  proved  a  tragedy  so  often  for  the  poor 
mother,  compelled  by  custom  to  rise  in  her  weakness  and  even 
neglect  her  new-born  baby,  in  order  to  do  double  work  and  to 
tempt  the  appetite  of  her  lord  after  his  make-believe  pangs  of 
childbirth,  was  one  sign  that  primitive  consciousness  found  the 
new  knowledge  of  double  parentage  very  exciting. 

^  Besides  bibliographies,  each  chapter  has  a  full  topical  outline 
in  the  table  of  contents  and  a  list  of  questions  to  suggest 
further  study. 

Papini's   Life  of  Christ 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST,  by  Giovanni  Papini.  Translated  by  Dorothy 
Canfield  Fisher.  Harcourt,  'Brace  &•  Co.  416  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid 
of  The  Survey. 

N  an  age  that  on  the  whole  takes  its  religion  easily,  Giovanni 
Pnpini's  militant  zeal  is  a  picturesque  anachronism,  in  its 
earlier  phase  of  ardent  atheism  quite  as  much  as  in  the  present 
one  of  ardent  faith,  of  which  his  Life  of  Christ,  ably  trans- 
lated by  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher,  is  the  copious  expression. 
There  is  a  further  picturesqueness  in  the  fact  that  though 
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Papini  is  a  thinker  and  philosopher,  a  modern  human  being, 
and  though  the  book  came  out  of  his  very  modem  suffering  for 
a  sick  world,  he  makes  no  cautious  pretensions  to  a  so-called 
modern  approach  to  the  old  story  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  He 
feels  no  pressure  to  define  his  faith  as  an  individual;  he  is 
content  to  be  an  ordinary  son  of  the  ancient  Roman  Church. 
He  is  not  theological,  or  scientific,  or  detached  and  scholarly. 
He  takes  the  story  of  Christ  whole,  content  to  let  its  tested 
spiritual  truth  stand  as  the  whole  truth. 

The  book,  in  the  actual  reading,  is  very  long,  a  restless 
succession  of  homilies,  narrative  passages,  lyric  declarations 
of  faith,  glowing  expansions  of  the  parable  and  miracle  stories. 
Papini  is  a  literary  man  and  an  artist;  the  artistic  and  the 
religious  passions,  work  together  for  the  fullest,  most  moving 
expression.  There  are  many  passages  of  power  and  beauty — 
and  many  others  in  which  the  style,  crowded,  driven,  protest- 
ing, becomes  a  wearying  assault  upon  the  nerves.  And  again, 
beautiful  though  his  transcriptions  are  of  such  stories  as  the 
Prodigal  Son,  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember,  reading  them, 
that  those  stories  have  found  their  perfect  form  in  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible. 

In  the  end,  as  in  the  beginning,  it  is  the  man  Papini,  his 
burning  simple  faith,  his  apostolic  zeal  to  bear  witness,  his 
almost  violent  vitality,  that  claim  the  interest  and  stir  the 
emotions.  But  theoretically  fine  though  such  an  approach  may 
be,  if  the  point  is  the  persuasive  power  over  us  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  it  is  left  to  wonder  whether  we  are  not,  after  all,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  too  modern  to  know  what  to  do  with  quite 
so  much  simplicity. 

The  Hazard  of  Childhood 

A  MOTHER'S  LETTER  TO  A  SCHOOLMASTER,  with  an  Introduction 

by   James    Harvey    Robinson.     Alfred   A.    Knopf.     283    pp.     Price    $4.00 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE    AMERICAN     ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL,    by    John    Louis    Horn. 

The  Century  Education  Series.     The  Century  Co.     422  pp.     Price  $2.00 

postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
MODERN   METHODS   AND  THE   ELEMENTARY   CURRICULUM,   by 

Claude  A,  Phillips,  Ph.D.     The  Century  Education  Series.     The  Century 

Co.     389  $p.     Price  $2.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 
THE  NEW  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  THE  PARENT,  by  H.  Crichton  Miller. 

M.A..M.D.     Thomas    Seltzer.     225    pp.     Price    $1.60    postpaid    of    The 

Survey. 

A  BOOK  on  education  with  an  introduction  by  James 
•^*-  Harvey  Robinson,  and  bearing  on  its  jacket  the  warm  en- 
dorsement of  John  Dewey,  ought  to  prove  the  last  word  in 
educational  wisdom.  Certainly  there  is  much  to  inspire  and 
much  to  ponder  upon  in  the  Letters  of  a  Mother  to  a  School- 
master. Under  the  transparent  device  of  defending  herself 
against  principal  and  truant  officer  for  not  sending  her  little 
son  Peter,  aged  seven,  to  school,  the  writer  launches  a  brilliant 
and  telling  attack  upon  the  existing  educational  order,  and  then 
proceeds  to  outline  a  scheme  for  a  substitute  school  or  Child- 
ren's Community,  where  learning  or  "finding  out"  is  a  natural 
process  along  ways  of  pleasantness  and  paths  of  purpose.  The 
new  school  would  be  a  replica  of  the  home  and  of  those  imme- 
diate available  surrounding  sources  of  supply  and  communi- 
cation which  unite  the  home  and  the  neighborhood  with  the 
whole  world.  In  place  of  school-rooms  and  text-books  there 
would  be  shops  where  things  are  made,  others  where  they  are 
sold,  studios,  a  museum,  a  music  room,  a  theater,  and  so  on — 
a  miniature  community.  One  is  certain  that  the  child  who  is 
educated  in  such  a  community  will  come  out  a  well  organized, 
highly  "socialized"  and  efficient  citizen,  one  well  able  to  cope 
with  the  mechanical  complexities  of  present  day  society. 

Possibly  that  is  what  we  need.  There  is  much  talk  by  social 
philosophers  these  days  of  the  fact  that  our  social  machinery 
has  grown  faster  than  our  means  of  control.  Perhaps  by  start- 
ing early,  by  introducing  children  very  young  to  miniature  adult 
communities  with  all  their  paraphernalia  and  multiform  activ- 
ities, we  can  turn  out  a  hardy  race  of  socialized  robots  who 
will  harness  this  tremendous  machine  to  vast  social  uses.  We 
may  of  course  have  to  lose  childhood  as  we  know  it.  Peter  by 
two  could  read,  by  two  and  a  half  was  possessed  of  a  speaking 
vocabulary  of  2500  words,  and  by  seven  was  discoursing  wisely 
with  his  mother  about  democracy  and  its  implications,  and  out- 
lining the  revolutionary  system  of  education  his  mother  has 
elaborated!  But  possibly,  childhood  as  we  know  it — lawless, 
half-savage,  teeming  with  unknown  possibilities,  wholly  ex- 
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quisite  of  itself-is  a  highly  wasted  period.     But  I  doubt  it! 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  schoolmaster  is  right.  One  has 
only  to  read  a  book  or  two  by  professional  schoolmen  to  realize 
anew  the  dreary  futility  of  so  much  of  what  passes  for  edu- 
cational lore.  Two  such  books  are  those  by  Professor  Horn, 
the  American  Elementary  School,  and  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Phillips, 
Modern  Methods  and  the  Elementary  Curriculum.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  penalty  we  pay  for  attempting  to  educate  children  D 
millions  that  we  must  devote  most  of  our  energies  to  problems 
of  administration  and  procedure  and  to  measuring  the  product, 
before  we  know  best  what  we  should  measure.  Of  course,  since 
we  cannot  scrap  our  educational  machinery,  we  had  better  go 
on  trying  to  perfect  it,  for  as  Dr.  Hart  said  recently,  machi 
must  be  for  something! 

From    this   viewpont,    in  summarizing   what  is  workabl 
recent    school    procedure    and    practice,    Professor   Horn  has 
written  a  useful  book.     His  emphasis  on  the  need  for  differ- 
entiated education  is  well  made;  highly  endowed  children  in 
our  public  schools    have    been    neglected,  he   asserts— and  1 
suggestion  is  interesting  that  the  schools  train  the  emotions  as 
well  as  the  intellect. 

The  project  method  of  teaching  is  ably  presented  by  L)r. 
Phillips,  who  gives  concrete  suggestions  under  each  subject, 
and  also  refers  to  the  various  standard  scales  for  measuring 
the  work  done.  The  book  is  written  for  teacher-training 
schools  and  aims  to  analyse  for  them  the  more  generally 
accepted  conclusions  affecting  the  elementary  course  of  ^  study. 
The  question  is  not  even  raised  that  "curriculum"  and  "course 
of  study"  may  not  be  the  means  for  education  at  all,  but  only 
for  schooling — quite  a  different  matter. 

The  hope  of  a  new  order,  however,  says  Dr.  Miller,  in  n\s 
New  Psychology  and  the  Parent,  lies  not  with  the  school,  but 
can  come  through  one  channel  only,  and  that  is  new  parent- 
hood. The  present  generation  of  parents  may  be  able  to  re- 
adjust or  improve  its  outlook,  but  the  real  hope  lies  in  the 
parents  of  the  next  generation.  "So  the  child  we  are  bringing 
up  today,  we  ought  to  be  bringing  up — not  with  a  view  to  his 
being  a  doctor,  because  his  father  was  a  doctor,  or  his  taking 
orders  because  his  grandfather  was  a  dean — but  with  the  big- 
ger aim  that  he  should  be  a  good  parent,  a  better  parent  than 
his  own." 

For  this  task,  Dr.  Miller  asserts,  a  knowledge  of  the  New 
Psychology  is  necessary,  not  to  help  parents  to  know  their 
children,  but  to  know  themselves.  There  are  numerous  help- 
ful suggestions  in  the  book,  perhaps  the  best  being  the  warning 
that  parents  guard  against  holding  their  children  back  from 
their  natural  development  from  one  stage  to  another.  What 
these  stages  are  is  briefly  given  for  boys  and  girls  separately. 
In  his  attempt  to  be  non-technical  and  simple,  however,  the 
writer  has  somehow  managed  to  treat  an  important  problem 
in  an  unimportant  way.  Perhaps  this  effect  is  heightened  by 
such  florid  sentences  as  this:  "The  child  must  be  allowed  to 
choose  his  own  track  and  scale  his  own  peak  of  the  mountain 
of  God!"  AGNES  DELIMA 

Industry's  Place  in  the  School 

INDUSTRIAL-ARTS  AND  PREVOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  IN- 
TERMEDIATE AND  JUNIOR-HIGH  SCHOOLS,  by  A.  H.  Edgerton. 
Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  104  pp.  Price  80c  postpaid  of 
The  Survey. 

THIS'  BOOK  sets  forth  data  gathered  in  an  investigation 
of  the  industrial  activities  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades  in  379  intermediate  and  junior-high  schools  in  twenty- 
one  states.  Teachers  and  supervisors  contribute  detailed 
studies  of  successfully  tried  courses  and  projects  which  give  to 
the  book  the  convincing  quality  of  an  "experience  meeting." 

The  author  admits  that  this  investigation,  as  well  as  the 
majority  of  recent  school  surveys,  makes  it  evident  that  in- 
dustrial education  is  still  too  largely  determined  by  traditional 
practices,  and  urges  that  in  the  future  it  should  be  based  more 
upon  established  facts.  But  we  find  little  in  his  book  to  suggest 
the  crying  need  of  facts  indicating  the  extent  to  which  the 
automatic  machine  has  destroyed  the  need  for  industrial  skill 
today.  Two  statements  make  one  hopeful  that  schoolmen  are 
becoming  cognizant  of  these  facts. 


The  most  urgent  need  of  boys  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of 
age  is  not  so  much  for  a  high  degree  of  manipulative  skill  in 
trade  operation  as  it  is  for  reliable  information  with  which  to 
judge  the  industries. 

A  large  majority  of  the  schools  report  that  they  are  making 
no  special  attempt  to  emphasize  proficiency  in  specific  occupations 
as  low  as  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  because  of  their  con- 
viction that  the  industries  offer  little  to  boys  under  sixteen  year: 
of  nge. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  they  will  soon  begin 
to  question  what  industry  has  to  offer  to  older  boys. 

ETHEL  KAWIN 

Wanted:  A  Pen  ot  Fire 

CRUCIBLES    OF    CRIME,    by    Joseph    F.    Fishman.       Cosmopolis    Press 
299    pi>.      Price   $2.00    postpaid   of   The   Survey. 

\/TR.  FISHMAN  has  had  an  experience  as  unique  as  tha 
•"•*•  of  Robert  E.  Peary  or  S'inbad  the  Sailor.  For  years  he 
has  been  the  only  living  person  whose  duties  took  him  officially 
into  county  jails  throughout  the  United  States;  he  has  been 
federal  inspector  of  these  places  of  detention  for  short  term 
offenders  and  persons  awaiting  trial.  Other  persons  might  go 
into  the  jails  of  a  single  state;  Mr.  Fishman  has  drawn  back 
before  reeking  odors  in  Massachusetts  and  scraped  lice  off  jail 
walls  in  Texas.  H,e  has  stood  in  front  of  cells  in  Albany  that 
were  so  dark  that  the  man  at  the  other  end,  eight  feet  away, 
was  invisible;  here,  as  he  has  learned,  human  beings  spend 
months  continuously.  He  has  seen  sodden  rounders  sleeping 
in  small  hammocks  in  jail  cells,  nestling  against  fresh-faced 
young  boys  whose  only  offense  was  that  they  had  run  away 
from  home.  He  has  seen  shouting,  fighting,  screaming  men 
cooped  up  in  hot,  steel-plated  tanks  without  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  to  cool  their  heated  spirits.  He  has  taken  a  cot  out  of 
a  cell,  submerged  it  in  water  and  counted  three  hundred  bed- 
bugs crawling  to  the  surface  as  the  cot  sank  below  depths. 
He  has  seen  the  welts  on  men's  bodies  raised  by  heavy  clubs, 
wielded  on  those  whom  triple  locks  and  iron  bars  kept  closely 
confined.  He  has  seen  people  with  every  known-  infectious 
disease  mingling  promiscuously  with  people  who  were  without 
disease.  He  has  seen  men  whose  innocence  was  later  proved, 
who  were  never  criminal  in  any  way,  kept  for  months  under 
such  conditions  as  these  with  others  who  have  been  degenerates 
from  birth. 

His  soul  has  revolted.  He  has  put  what  he  has  seen  into 
a  book.  He  could  stand  it  no  longer;  no  longer  could  he  en- 
dure the  indifference  of  governmental  inertia  or  the  impotence 
of  a  federal  inspector.  The  writer  of  this  review,  who  as  a 
former  member  of  the  Survey  staff  has  himself  investigated 
county  jails,  has  run  across  Mr.  Fishman's  trail.  He  has 
heard  people  say:  "That  government  guy  was  here  last  week. 
Wonder  what  miracles  he'll  work."  Mr.  Fishman  could  work 
no  miracles.  So  he  has  decided  to  tell  the  facts  to  the  world. 

The  facts  that  he  tells  are  not  over-stated.  Mr.  Fishman 
gives  a  very  fair  and  accurate  idea  of  what  county  jails  are 
like.  The  book  is  not  pleasant  reading,  but  neither  is  a  true 
account  of  a  bloody  battle-scene.  Mr.  Fishman  gives  little  of 
the  setting  of  jails  in  our  penological  system.  He  is  not  a 
criminologist ;  he  has  little  grasp,  apparently,  of  the  psychol- 
ogical principles  underlying  the  treatment  of  offenders.  For 
that  reason  his  efforts  at  constructive  suggestions  are  not  very 
valuable.  But  this  is  unnecessary  to  a  realization  of  what 
county  jails  are  like.  The  only  requisite  for  that  is  a  pair  of 
good  eyes. 

The  publishers  evidently  expect  the  book  to  be  a  sensation. 
They  have  given  it  a  jacket  calculated  to  attract  ghouls  and 
desecrators  of  dead  bodies.  Yet  the  jacket  is  a  veracious  sym- 
bol of  the  atmosphere  of  county  jails.  Ghouls  and  body-robbers 
might  well  turn  their  attention  to  county  jails;  they  will  find 
much  congenial  material  in  the  practices  of  these  nefarious 
places. 

But  the  book  will  not  be  a  sensation.  It  will  not  even  be 
widely  read.  Its  style  is  too  uninspired  and  its'  method  too 
purely  descriptive.  The  jails  of  the  United  States  are  not 
to  be  reformed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  by  description, 
no  matter  how  realistic  and  convincing.  The  indignation  of  the 
American  people  is  not  easily  (Continued  on  page  643) 
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Jurisdiction  or  Judicial  Power 

To  THE  EDITOR:  In  an  article  entitled  Our  Self-Amending 
Constitution  in  your  issue  of  August  I,  the  Rev.  John  A.  Ryan 
discusses  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  states  his  objection  thereto  on  the 
basis  of  results  with  which  he  is  displeased.  He  presents  the 
oft-suggested  remedy  by  the  passage  of  a  statute  requiring  the 
concurrence  of  seven  judges  in  order  to  give  validity  to  a  judg- 
ment refusing  to  enforce  a  statute.  The  article  is  illustrative 
of  the  failure  of  many  of  those  who  criticize  the  court's  exercise 
of  judicial  power  to  understand  the  nature  of  judicial  power. 

The  constitution  was  agreed  to  and  accepted  in  the  first  in- 
stance upon  the  clear  understanding,  expressed  in  the  constitu- 
tion itself  and  the  first  ten  amendments  thereto,  that  the  powers 
of  the  federal  government  were  only  those  specifically  granted 
to  it;  that  there  were  certain  powers  of  government  which 
should  thereafter  never  be  exercised  by  the  states;  and  that 
there  were  certain  rights  inherent  in  the  individual  citizen 
which  should  never  be  abridged  by  the  federal  government. 
Subsequently — in  1868 — the  constitution  was  amended  to  pro- 
vide that  those  individual  rights  should  never  be  abridged  by 
any  state. 

It  was  not  declared  that  the  prohibited  powers  might  never- 
theless be  exercised  in  furtherance  of  a  worthy  purpose.  The 
very  aim  of  the  constitution  was  to  destroy  the  possibility  that 
the  powers  of  government  might  ebb  and  flow  according  to  the 
purposes  of  legislatures,  public  office-holders,  and  public  clamor. 
It  was  intended  to  place  certain  rights  beyond  the  reach  of  legis- 
lative interference.  If  the  wisdom  of  this  age  dictates  that  the 
rights  of  individuals  heretofore  recognized  as  inherent,  should 
be  curtailed  or  expanded,  or  the  powers  of  the  government  in- 
creased or  decreased,  a  way  to  accomplish  it  is  pointed  out  in 
the  constitution,  and  all  other  ways  are  prohibited. 

The  question  of  whether  an  individual's  or  a  state's  inherent 
or  reserved  right  is  abridged  by  the  enforcement  of  legislative 
enactment  is  a  question  of  conflict  of  laws.  Its  solution  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  exercise  of  judicial  power.  The  con- 
stitution vests  "the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  in  the 
one  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 

"The  judicial  power"  means  all  judicial  power  which  the 
United  S'tates  has.  Its  exercise  is  left  unqualified  save  in  cases 
of  treason  and  by  the  constitutional  direction  that  "This  Con- 
stitution, and  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made 
in  pursuance  hereof;  and  all  treaties  .  .  .  shall  be  the  sup- 
reme Law  of  the  Land."  In  the  exercise  of  this  power  there- 
fore, the  court  is  wholly  independent  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Ryan  proposes  that  this  power  might  be  interfered  with 
by  a  statute  requiring  a  seven-ninths  vote  to  sustain  a  judg- 
ment refusing  to  enforce  a  statute,  however  clearly  it  might 
appear  to  the  majority  of  the  court  that  the  statute  was  not 
made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  but  in  violation  of  it. 
He  contends  that  there  is  authority  for  this  change  in  the  power 
of  Congress  to  control  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
But  jurisdiction  and  judicial  power  are  wholly  distinct.  Juris- 
diction deals  with  the  power  to  undertake  consideration  of  a 
judicial  question.  Over  that  Congress  is  given  certain  control. 
The  exercise  of  judicial  power,  however,  once  jurisdiction  is 
taken,  is  complete  in  the  court  exercising  the  power  and  may 
not  be  limited  by  legislation.  This  point  has  been  often  de- 
cided, especially  in  cases  arising  under  the  power  to  try  and 
convict  for  contempt  of  court.  The  notion  therefore  that  Con- 
gress can  by  statute  prescribe  any  limitations  upon  the  court 
in  arriving  at  a  judgment  is  wholly  at  variance  with  the  grant 
of  judicial  power  by  the  constitution  of  the  court. 

Dr.  Ryan  displays  in  other  passages  his  failure  to  under- 
stand our  constitutional  system  and  its  operation.  He  says, 
"so  far  as  the  'due  process'  clauses  are  concerned,  the  court's 
assumption  of  legislative  power  is  quite  recent,  occurring 


within  the  last  half  century."  The  "due  process"  most  fre- 
quently brought  in  question  is  in  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
which  did  not  enter  the  constitution  until  1868.  Its  application 
in  specific  cases  is  not  the  exercise  of  legislative  power.  It  is 
the  exercise  of  the  power  to  determine,  in  cases  arising  "in  law 
and  equity,"  a  conflict  of  laws, — whether  a  right  granted  by 
the  constitution  is  being  respected  or  not  by  the  enforcement  of 
a  particular  statute.  If  the  court  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  not,  it  merely  declines  to  enforce  the  statute.  There  could 
be  no  purer  exercise  of  judicial  power. 

MURRAY  T.  QUIGG 
New  York 

A  Way  to  World   Team- Work 

To  THE  EDITOR:  Costs  of  living  may  be  multiplied — trag- 
edies baffling  imagination  may  be  accomplished — by  war.  And 
oppositely,  not  only  can  these  vast  evils  be  avoided,  but  com- 
mensurate positive  benefits  can  be  achieved,  if  nations  and 
classes,  instead  of  pulling  apart  for  destruction,  will  pull  to- 
gether for  production.  Living  costs  may  be  divided — progress 
unprecedented  can  be  won — by  world  team-work. 

And  to  cooperation  a  powerful  motive  of  general  application 
is  friendship.  Friendship  is  one  of  our  brightest  revelations 
of  God.  For  friends  even  criminals  have  sacrificed  life  it- 
self. Nations  and  classes  have  the  might  of  organized  hundreds 
of  millions  both  for  evil  and  for  good.  A  way  to  unequalled 
happiness  for  all  is  the  formation  of  strong  national  and  class 
friendships. 

The  firmest  attachments  can  be  cultivated  only  by  pro- 
longed intimacy  in  plastic  youth.  Peoples  and  classes,  then, 
may  become  the  most  loyal  friends  solely  through  their  youth- 
ful representatives  chumming  for  years  in  international  uni- 
versities for  the  fraternizing  of  future  world  leaders.  Such 
institutions  of  cosmopolitan  sociability  are  a  scientific  means 
to  national  and  class  friendships  and  team-work — to  un- 
approached  prosperity  for  all. 

One  of  the  possible  modes  of  carrying  out  the  proposal 
would  be  for  a  dominant  half-dozen  of  the  great  powers  to 
found  a  national  university  apiece.  Every  institution  would 
tri-annually  train,  say  two  thousand  government-endowed  pro- 
spective statesmen,  half  from  the  home  country  and  the  other 
thousand  from  the  five  other  nations,  two  hundred  from  each. 
In  forty-five  years  alumni  of  forty  or  over  would  number 
120,000,  less  the  necessary  deduction  for  deaths.  Even  at  an 
average  of  $2500  per  international  scholarship,  a  cosmopolitan 
university  endowed  with  two  thousand  of  them  could  easily 
be  managed  for  $15,000,000  a  year. 

Can  potential  leaders  be  assembled  by  the  government 
scholarships  urged?  Happily  this  crucial  query  has  been 
satisfactorily  answered  by  the  working  of  the  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships. Although  the  oldest  Rhodes  scholars  are  but  forty,  even 
now  forty-two  of  them  are  in  "Who's  Who."  Even  several 
years  ago,  moreover,  when  statistics  were  compiled,  nine  were 
college  presidents  or  deans  and  about  one  hundred  were  authors 
of  books  or  articles.  One,  furthermore,  is  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education.  And  the  first  full  success  of  these 
scholarships  cannot  appear  until  twenty-five  years  hence — 
until  hundreds  of  Rhodes  scholars  shall  have  passed  fifty.  And 
as  the  Rhodes  scholarships  began  under  serious  handicaps, 
their  surprising  first  success  is  likely  in  time  to  be  multiplied. 
Government  scholarships,  again,  besides  being  one  hundred 
times  as  numerous,  will  have  opportunities  and  attractions 
unapproachable  by  any  private  foundation.  Government  bene- 
ficiaries will  enjoy  the  preference  of  the  governments  and 
peoples  endowing  them.  Are  not,  then,  cosmopolitan  scholar- 
ships practically  certain  to  draw  and  fraternize  representatives 
influential  enough,  when  $35,000,000  apiece  is  the  price  of 
battleships,  to  be  many  times  over  (Continued  on  page  645) 
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Social  Studies 


Conducted  by 

Joseph  K.  Hart 


Two    Theories    of  Community 


A'TWSPAPER  in  one  of  our  large  cities  holds  two 
quite  distinct  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  city 
in  which  it  is  published,  and  prints  each  of  these 
theories,  more  or  less  regularly,  to  jusify  its  own 
editorial   conduct.      When   it   wants    to    block    a 
reform  movement  it  broadcasts  one  of  the  theories;  and  when 
it  wants  to  appear  to  be  liberal  it  prints  the  other.     No  one 
knows,  least  of  all  the  editor,  perhaps,  whether  the  paper  is 
aware  of  this  double-dealing:  we  are  all  engaged  in  it,  more 
or  less.     But  the  example  of  this  particular  paper  will  help 
to  point  our  moral  and  adorn  this  tale. 

One  of  these  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  the  city  is  to  the 
effect  that  any  city,  or  any  community,  is  "made  up  of  the 
people  who  live  in  it."  The  argument  runs  somewhat  as 
follows:  Since  any  community  is  made  up  of  the  people  who 
live  in  it,  any  community  can  have  anything — in  the  way  of 
government,  prosperity,  culture,  or  morality — that  it  wants  to 
have.  The  people  can  decide  what  they  want  and  they  can 
have  it.  If  they  do  not  have  the  things  reformers  demand, 
that  is  proof  that  they  do  not  want  those  things.  The  com- 
munity is  made  and  unmade  and  remade  by  the  people  who 
live  in  it.  They  have  what  they  want  and  they  do  not  have 
what  they  do  not  want. 

It  is  a  plausible  theory.  Many  people  believe  it,  naively. 
But  the  editor  of  the  newspaper  in  question  does  not  believe  it. 
At  least,  not  every  day.  For  alternately,  he  gives  vent  to  a 
second  theory,  on  occasions  when  something  has  gone  wrong 
in  his  plans. 

Under  such  circumstances  he  says  in  effect:  There  are  three 
or  four  men  in  this  town  who  can  get  together  in  a  back  room, 
down  street,  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  shall  be  done 
in  the  city,  select  the  candidates  for  public  office  and  lay  down 
the  rules  of  civic  procedure;  and  when  they  have  made  up 
their  minds,  the  city  has  made  up  its  mind:  it  always  does 
what  it  is  told  to  do.  To  all"  effects,  those  three  or  four 
men  make  up  the  whole  of  this  city;  the  rest  of  us  are  pawns, 
nobodies,  ninnies! 

Taken  by  and  large,  this  theory,  while  not  nearly  so  plausi- 
ble as  the  other,  seems  very  much  nearer  to  the  facts.  A  city, 
or  a  community,  is  not  made  up  of  the  people  who  live  in  it: 
it  is  made  up  of  the  few  who  control  it.  The  rest  of  its 
population  are  merely  residents  in  it,  not  members  of  it! 

Nor  is  it  enough  for  someone  to  say:  "Well,  the  people 
could  make  up  the  community  if  they  wanted  to  do  so.  The 
present  situation  is  due  to  their  own  inertia,  their  laziness  and 
lack  of  interest!" 

This  too  is  a  plausible  explanation  of  a  complex  situation; 
but  it  happens  not  to  be  any  nearer  the  truth  than  the  theory 
it  attempts  to  justify.  The  people,  on  the  whole,  cannot  escape 
from  the  control  of  the  few  and  take  charge  of  their  city  or 
their  community:  the  community,  that  is,  the  past,  is  too 
strong  for  them! 

For  we  must  see  that  the  city  or  the  community  was,  in 
most  instances,  in  existence  long  before  any  of  the  people  who 
now  live  in  it  was  born.  The  community,  or  the  city,  is  a 
great  framework  of  tradition,  custom,  habit,  legend,  institu- 
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tional  forms  and  old  folkways  which  date  from  a  more  or  less 
hoary  antiquity,  even  in  America;  and  which  insist  upon, 
dominating  the  individual,  molding  his  whole  habit  of  life  and 
thought  and  controlling  him  in  the  interest  of  the  status  quo. 
He  can  submit — or  he  can  be  broken  on  the  wheel  of  custom! 
If  he  submits,  and  most  of  us  do,  he  more  or  less  consciously 
consents  to  be  ruled  by  the  "three  or  four  men  who  get  to- 
gether down  street  in  a  back  room."  Those  men  control  the 
city  and  the  occasionally  rebellious  individual,  because  they 
accept  without  question  the  ancient  framework  of  custom  and 
the  folkways:  the  city  is  not,  for  these  three  or  four,  made  up 
of  the  people  who  live  in  it;  it  is  made  up  of  certain  old  tradi- 
tions, certain  ancient  political  prerogatives,  certain  factors  of 
social  prestige,  certain  economic  privileges.  These  ancient 
elements  take  on  the  quality  of  being  sacred ;  or,  if  not  sacred, 
they  are  very  desirable — to  those  who  possess  them.  Any  one 
who  questions  these  ancient  privileges  and  prerogatives  can 
be  labelled  any  desirable  degree  of  a  traitor  or  agitator.  All 
who  accept  the  existence  of  these  ancient  privileges  and  controls 
can  be  called  good  citizens.  As  a  convenient  fiction,  by  means 
of  which  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  men  can  be  lulled  into 
quiescence,  the  doctrine  that  the  community  is  made  up  of  all 
who  live  in  it,  and  that  the  people  have  decreed  all  these  things, 
can  be  set  up  and  preached. 

But  these  old  custom  and  habit  controls — these  drifts  of  the 
folkways  and  the  institutional  attitudes  of  mind — have  come 
out  of  all  the  past  and  they  are  stronger  than  the  wills  of 
men.  We  are  born  into  pre-existent  custom  and  habit;  into 
already  existent  cities  and  communities.  We  who  live  in  these 
cities  and  communities,  today,  are  like  transients  in  a  hotel: 
we  can  accept  the  rules  of  the  management,  or  we  can  find 
other  accommodations.  If  we  rebel  and  "start  something"  we 
have  little  chance  of  ever  achieving  any  share  in  the  control: 
those  who  accept  conditions  and  "play  the  game"  sooner  or 
later  take  over  all  positions  of  responsibility.  But  even  they 
become  managers  because  they  give  over  any  wills  of  their 
own  that  they  might  have  had  and  accept,  without  question, 
the  controls  of  the  past:  they  become  the  "stewards  of  a  great 
tradition." 

All  the  institutions  and  influences  of  the  community  are  de- 
voted to  the  task  of  making  us  conform:  the  school  identifies 
"taking  on  knowledge"  with  "developing  intelligence."  The 
church  recommends  "the  faith  once  delivered  unto  the  saints." 
The  state  stands  upon  the  doctrines  of  "the  founding  fathers." 
Even  industry,  which  occasionally  accepts  a  new  process  in 
its  mechanical  departments,  has  little  if  any  use  for  new 
processes  in  its  dealings  with  men.  We  revel  in  old  custom 
and  habit:  we  are  afraid  of  intelligence! 

The  theory  that  the  people  who  live  in  a  community  make 
it  up  has  little  basis  in  fact.  On  the  contrary,  the  community 
makes  us  up.  It  molds  us  to  its  customs;  it  binds  us  to  an 
acceptance  of  its  ancient  folkways.  It  turns  us  into  bundles 
of  habit.  It  seduces  away  whatever  minds  we  might  have 
had  and  makes  us  believe  that  subordination  to  existing  condi- 
tions is  a  true  intelligence  and  obedience  to  the  customs  of  the 
past  the  only  true  morality.  Our  leaders  love  to  have  it  so; 
and  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  these  conditions  with  a  theory! 


Our    Social    Institutions 
A   Course  for   High  Schools 


(In  this  column,  through  this  school  year,  will  appear  a 
series  of  studies  for  social  science  classes  in  high  schools.  The 
studies  will  consider  the  nature  and  functions  of  our  various 
social  institutions,  and  will  direct  the  minds  of  the  students 
to  a  study  of  the  institutions  of  their  own  communities.  The 
studies  will  be  published  on  this  page,  throughout  the  school 
year. — THE  EDITOR.) 

I.   Institutions  and    Institutions 

The  term  "institution"  is  used  in  a  variety  of  confusing 
ways.  It  may  refer  to  a  particular  object,  a  building,  such  as 
a  jail  or  a  home  for  the  feeble-minded  or  a  bank;  it  may  refer 
to  a  great  social  instrumentality,  like  government  or  industry; 
or  it  may  refer  to  almost  any  sort  of  social  organization  be- 
tween these  two  extremes.  A  bank  will  advertise  itself  as 
"a  sound,  conservative  institution."  A  writer  on  social  ques- 
tions will  say:  "The  state  is  one  of  our  major  social  institu- 
tions." When  asked  to  name  "all  the  institutions,"  the  so- 
ciologist is  likely  to  say,  "Well,  we  have  five  major  institu- 
tions, the  home,  the  state,  the  church,  industry  and  the  school." 
Others,  equally  intelligent,  however,  may  insist  that  there  are 
other  "major"  institutions.  What  might  they  be?  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  confusion  with  respect  to  this  question.  We 
shall  explore  some  of  this  confusion  in  the  course  of  these 
studies.  Confusion  indicates  a  field  for  thinking  and  study. 
There  is  plenty  of  room  for  study  in  this  field  of  our  social 
living. 

Iwhat  Is  an  Institution? 
•  When  such  seemingly  unlike  objects  as  a  bank  and  "gov- 
ernment" are  called  by  the  same  term,  there  may  be  some  con- 
fusion in  the  use  of  the  term,  but  there  is  evidence  also  that  the 
two  objects  have  something  in  common.  What  can  a  bank  and 
"government"  have  in  common?  A  church  is  an  institution;  so 
is  "industry":  what  can  these  two  have  in  common,  that  they 
should  both  be  called  "institutions"?  If  the  factor  that  these 
"institutions"  have  in  common  can  be  found,  a  clue  may  be  secur- 
ed as  to  the  reason  why  this  word  has  such  varied  applications 
and  meanings. 

2  Why  Do  We  Have  Institutions? 
•  One  characteristic  of  all  "institutions"  is  this,  that  they 
bring  people  together — for  some  more  or  less  obvious  purpose. 
But  why  should  people  get  together?  Do  they  want  to  get  to- 
gether? Why  should  not  people  do  things  separately?  Is  not 
an  individual  able  to  do  everything  alone?  Is  not  "getting  to- 
gether" evidence  of  weakness?  Or  is  it  evidence  of  strength? 
In  what  ways  do  people  get  together?  For  what  purposes?  In 
what  numbers?  On  what  occasions?  What  do  they  accomplish 
by  this  sort  of  getting  together?  Do  all  people  "get  together" 
on  all  such  occasions?  Do  all  people  "belong"  to  all  institutions? 
How  is  membership  determined?  Are  institutions  desirable  in 
a  community?  All  institutions?  Does  every  one  belong  to  some 
institution?  To  more  than  one?  Do  people  ever  leave  an  institu- 
tion? Why?  Should  they  ever?  Why? 
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Questions   on 
Current   Issues 


Is    Knowledge   Dangerous  ? 

As  indicated  elsewhere  in  this  issue  the  world  is  witnessing 
a  real  revolt  against  knowledge.  Not  alone  in  the  back 
country  districts  is  this  revolt  apparent,  however;  it  may  be 
seen  in  any  city,  and  it  can  be  found  on  every  college  and 
university  campus.  The  so-called  "humanists"  are  in  revolt 
against  the  "sciences";  the  "natural"  sciences  are  in  revolt 
against  the  so-called  "social"  sciences;  conservative  psychology 
is  in  revolt  against  psycho-analysis;  there  seem  to  be  very  few 
people  in  the  world,  today,  who  are  not  in  revolt  against  some 
one  else's  knowledge.  When  it  was  suggested  to  the  geologist 
that  he  should  have  the  water  from  a  certain  spring  investigated 
before  he  drank  it,  he  replied:  "I  drank  water  from  springs 
before  bacteriology  was  invented!" 

IThe  Fear  of  Knowledge. 
•  What  is  it  that  gives  to  knowledge  its  fear-inspiring  qual- 
ity? Is  all  knowledge  fear-inspiring?  Is  "old"  knowledge  fear- 
inspiring?  What  makes  "new"  knowledge  so  fearsome?  Was 
"old"  knowledge  always  old?  Did  our  present  "old"  knowledge, 
e.  g.,  the  knowledge  that  the  earth  is  round,  ever  inspire  any  one 
with  fear?  When  did  it  cease  to  inspire  this  fear?  Why  did  it 
cease?  Will  the  new  knowledge  that  now  makes  people  fearful 
ever  come  to  seem  safe  and  sane?'  Will  that  be  the  end  of  our 
tearfulness,  or  shall  we  then  be  face  to  face  with  other  "new" 
knowledge  that  will  still  be  inspiring  us  with  fear?  Should  we 
put  an  end  to  the  search  for  new  knowledge? 

2  The  Fear  of  the  Unknown. 
•  How  much  of  the  earth  has  been  explored?  How  much 
of  the  universe?  Have  explorers  of  the  unknown  been  punished 
for  their  temerity?  Why  have  we  been  afraid  of  the  unknown 
and  unexplored  areas?  Has  this  fear  been  based  on  religion? 
On  morality?  On  economic  motives?  How  has  the  race  treated 
its  explorers?  How  are  explorers  regarded  today?  What  would 
have  been  the  extent  of  civilization,  today,  if  the  motto  of  all 
explorers  had  been  "Safety  first?"  What  shall  be  done  with  the 
explorer  in  the  realms  of  knowledge  and  intelligence? 

3  The  Fe&r  of  the  Future. 
•  What  part  of  the  history  of  the  race  has  been  enacted,  so 
far?  How  much  longer  is  the  race  to  go  on  making  history? 
Is  the  future  to  be  regarded  as  a  terror-filled  affair?  Supersti- 
tions have  always  filled  the  future  with  portents  and  catastrophes: 
have  these  ever  been  realized  as  the  future  came  on  and  became 
the  present?  To  what  extent  have  we  escaped  those  old  super- 
stitious fears  of  the  future?  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  "explora- 
tion of  the  future?"  Can  the  scientist  forecast  the  future?  Is 
speculation  as  to  the  future  desirable?  Is  there  any  escape  from 
such  speculation?  Is  such  speculation  dependable?  Shall  humanity 
give  over  its  future  to  fear  and  chance? 

4  The  Fear  of  Life. 
•  The  human  race  has,  in  the  past,  been  more  or  less  control- 
led by  its  fears:  fear  of  knowledge,  fear  of  the  unknown,  fear  of 
the  future,  fear  of  life.  Part  of  this  has  been  an  affectation — 
what  the  psychologists  call  a  "defence-mechanism."  How  much  of 
all  these  fears  exists  in  the  average  individual,  today?  In  the 
institutions  of  today?  In  the  social  life?  In  public  opinion?  Is 
there  no  escape  from  these  fears? 


The  books  mentioned   on  this  page  may  be  obtained  through   The  Survey 
Book  Department. 


Reference: 

The  Revolt  Against  Knowledge,   page  631. 
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SOCIAL    WORK   SHOPT^LK 


JOGGING  through  Normandy  and  Brit- 
tany,   Mrs.    Edith    Shatto    King,    lately 
executive    secretary    of    the     American 
Association  of   Social  Workers,   has  found 
time  to  write  The  Survey  her  impressions 
of  the  conference  of  L' Association  Pro  Gal- 
lia — which  seems  to  have  been  a  charming 
variation    on    the    usual    pattern    of   social 
work    conferences    all-too-familiar    iu    the 
United  States. 

The  scene  was  the  Chateau  d'Argeronne 
at  La  Haye-Malherbe,  in  the  most  beauti- 
ful part  of  Normandy,  not  far  from  Rouen 
— dating  from  1650,  untouched  by  modern 
innovations,  set  in  an  old  park  with  high 
walls  topped  by  grass  and  clusters  of  yel- 
low snapdragon.  This  small  paradise 
Mile,  de  Montmort,  the  owner — and  inci- 
dentally founder  of  the  district  nursing 
service  in  the  villages  of  France  and  of 
the  French  Girl  Guides — devotes  each 
summer  to  a  succession  of  small,  informal 
conferences.  She  is  assisted  by  Mile.  Die- 
mer,  director  of  the  Ecole  d'Action  Sociale 
Pro  Gallia,  who,  one  minute,  may  be  lead- 
ing the  discussion  on  the  training  of  social 
workers,  and  the  next,  may  be  leading  all 
the  guests  to  an  attack  on  a  field  of  hay 
in  the  park  that  must  be  saved  before  a 
storm  bursts. 

Personnel  workers,  health  workers,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  French  settlements,  the 
Girl  Guides,  women  from  the  Browning 
Settlement  in  South  London,  where  Mile, 
de  Montmort  was  once  head-worker,  work- 
ers from  the  devastated  regions,  all  these 
come  in  turn  to  rest  and  talk  at  the 
chateau. 

The  Pro  Gallia  conference  in  July 
brought  together  about  fifty  social  workers 
from  France,  Belgium,  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States — the  Americans  being  Mrs. 
Wadsworth,  from  a  Methodist  Church 
memorial  center  at  Chateau  Thierry,  Miss 
Coolidge  of  Boston,  representing  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Settlements,  and 
Mrs.  King.  For  a  week  they  talked  of 
varied  organization  and  training  problems: 
settlements,  child  welfare,  social  legisla- 
tion, industrial  relations.  There  was  plenty 
of  time  for  discussion;  the  leader  of  the 
day  sought  criticism,  questions  and  ex- 
change of  opinion — and  got  them  all  in  an 
eager  and  thorough  fashion. 

The  most  heated  discussion  of  the  week 
was  over  the  question  of  union  vs.  non- 
union influence  in  certain  factory  and  so- 
cial-industrial experiments.  The  question 
of  works-councils  as  against  trade  unions 
brought  out  a  sharp  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  more  radical  and  more  con- 
servative members  of  the  group.  M. 
FAbbe  Viollet  brought  from  Washington 
his  impressions  of  the  National  Conference, 
and  continued  his  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  church  and  social  work. 

Pro  Gallia,  an  association  of  French  so- 
cial workers,  seeks  to  foster  the  traditional 
culture  of  France  and  at  the  same  time  to 
transplant  institutions  and  ideas  of  foreign 
origin  which  are  adapted  to  French  soil. 
At  its  yearly  conference  American  social 
workers  visiting  in  France  are  always  wel- 
come. 

ARTHUR  J.  STRAWSON,  field  secretary 
of  the   National   Tuberculosis   Association, 
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is  making  a  survey  of  the  public  health 
work  of  the  Chicago  Tuberculosis  Institute 
throughout  Cook  County. 

CABLE  ADVICES  from  Jane  Addams 
and  her  fellow-travelers  bring  the  reassur- 
ing news  that  they  had  left  Japan  a  week 
before  the  calamitous  earthquake. 

TO  THE  RESCUE:  William  H.  Pear  of 
the  Boston  Provident  Association  writes  to 
complain  of  the  shoptalk  in  August  that 
represented  Uncle  Alec  as  a  "50  per  cent 
volunteer"  for  the  first  year  of  his  service 
as  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Council  of  So- 
cial Agencies.  "I  object  to  'Uncle  Alec' 
being  termed  50  per  cent  at  anything," 
says  Mr.  Pear.  "Isn't  he  rather  going  to 
be  a  100  per  cent  volunteer  for  six  months 
and  a  100  per  cent  paid  officer  the  rest  of 
the  year!" 

INDIANAPOLIS  may  be  a  bad  place  for 
the  insane,  as  Paul  Benjamin  suggests  on 
another  page.  But  it  is  applying  the  san- 
est counsel  it  can  get  to  the  handling  of  its 
transportation.  J.  Rowland  Bibbins,  who 
has  studied  transportation  problems  in 
twenty  cities  and  is  now  developing  plans 
for  Detroit  and  Montreal,  has  been  re- 
tained to  advise  the  transportation  com- 
mittee of  the  Indianapolis  Planning  Cora- 


FOLLOWING  the  course  of  Maginnity  in 
San  Francisco  and  other  chamber  of  com- 
merce workers  who  have  made  their  con- 
tact with  social  work  through  local  charity 
endorsement  bureaus,  Pierce  Atwater  has 
gone  from  the  civic  secretaryship  of  the 
Minneapolis  Civic  and  Commerce  Asso- 
ciation to  become  executive  secretary  of 
the  Wichita  Council  of  Social  Agencies  and 
the  community  chest  which  it  includes. 

IN  APRIL  we  shoptalked  about  the  presi- 
dent of  an  ice  company  in  Los  Angeles  who 
sent  out  a  circular  letter  asking  funds  to 
build  a  free  orthopedic  hospital,  and  en- 
closed as  bait  a  fresh  green  dollar  bill 
with  each  appeal,  and  about  the  Los  An- 
geles physician  who  countered  with  a  sug- 
gestion for  a  free  ice  campaign.  It  ii  only 
fair  to  tell  the  other  side  of  the  story.  The 
Mailbag,  a  journal  of  direct-mail  advertis- 
ing, records  the  fact  that  the  thousand  dol- 
lar bills  sown  in  the  first  campaign  and 
the  hundred  thousand  which  were  later 
circulated  have  borne  fruit  in  a  net  inflow 
of  over  $70,000  for  the  hospital  which  the 
ice-president  wanted  to  help.  As  the  di- 
rect-mail editor  puts  it:  "Calkins,  by  get- 
ting away  from  the  cut-and-dried,  made  a 
profit  of  seventy  thousand  dollars  by  selling 
one  of  the  hardest-to-market  commodities 
known  to  mankind:  support  of  a  charitable 
institution." 

MANY  SETTLEMENT  and  other  social 
workers  at  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee, 
and  at  the  University  of  Illinois  will  deep- 
ly regret  to  learn  of  the  recent  death  of 
their  fellow-worker  Mrs,  Sarah  Burke 
Carr.  For  several  years  she  was  the 
house-mother  of  the  Chicago  Commons 
household,  helping  it  efficiently  through  the 
trying  years  of  its  transition  in  leaving  the 


old  Union  Street  house  and  in  re-establish- 
ing its  household  life  and  neighborhood 
work  .  at  the  new  building  which  was 
erected  and  occupied  in  1900.  She  success- 
fully served  Hiram  House  and  Alta  House 
in  Cleveland,  and  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Settlement  Previously  she  had  been 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Young  Wo- 
men's Christian  Association  in  Milwaukee 
and  subsequently  was  the  head  of  Osborne 
Hall,  the  Episcopal  Church  Dormitory  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Entering  settle- 
ment service  somewhat  late  in  life,  the 
maturity  of  her  judgment,  her  social  intel- 
ligence and  her  skill  in  handicrafts,  as 
well  as  in  the  management  of  household 
affairs,  combined  to  qualify  her  highly  for 
residential  and  neighborhood  work. 

THERE  ARE  some  people  who  just  nat- 
urally coordinate  social  work  in  their  own 
individual  persons.  Such  is  Dr.  James  A. 
Britton,  who  for  years  has  been  closely 
associated  with  the  work  of  the  Chicago 
Tuberculosis  Institute  and  has  recently 
been  appointed  one  of  the  three  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Municipal 
Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  of  Chicago,  and 
who  thus  forms  a  most  desirable  link  be- 
tween the  tuberculosis  work  of  the  muni- 
cipality and  that  of  the  institute.  In  the 
course  of  his  public  health  work  Dr.  Brit- 
ton  has  served  Hull  House,  the  United 
Charities  of  Chicago,  the  International 
Harvester  Company,  and  the  United  States 
Army. 

JAMES  A.  TOBEY,  who  has  been  cover- 
ing the  Washington  end  of  the  National 
Health  Council,  and  preparing  an  admir- 
able digest  of  health  legislation,  comes  to 
New  York  to  become  administrative  sec- 
retary of  the  Council  at  headquarters.  He 
succeeds  Walter  Clarke,  who  has  resigned 
to  study  medicine  in  Belgium.  Mr.  Tobey 
has  been  a  city  health  officer,  representa- 
tive of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Health,  scientific  assistant  with  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service,  and  an  officer 
in  the  U.  S.  Army  Sanitary  Corps. 

THE  TYLER  MAGAZINE,  a  house  organ 
out  of  the  ordinary  published  by  William 
Feather  for  the  W.  S.  Tyler  Company, 
Cleveland,  has  this  to  say  about  Lewis 
Hine's  work  portraits,  with  which  readers 
of  Survey  Graphic  are  familiar. 

"  A  photographer  in  New  York  by  the 
name  of  Lewis  W.  Hine  is  making  a  dis- 
tinct contribution  to  the  industry  and  art 
of  the  country. 

"  Mr.  Hine  takes  pictures  of  workmen — 
on  the  job.  They  are  bold,  sincere,  honest 
pictures  of  men  and  women  at  their  daily 
tasks.  In  his  prints  the  man  and  the  ma- 
chine, are  a  unit. 

"  I  have  never  seen  better  art  than  Hine 
gets  into  his  pictures.  After  looking  at 
them  you  don't  have  to  spin  any  idle  and 
pulpy  phrases  about  the  '  dignity  of  labor.' 
The  dignity  pours  itself  out,  whether  it  be 
a  photograph  of  a  miner,  a  locomotive  en- 
gineer, or  a  truckman. 

"  Reproductions  of  his  photographs  hare 
been  used  extensively  in  the  Survey 
Graphic,  which  is  where  my  attention  was 
first  attracted  to  this  man." 
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Book  Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  638) 

aroused  that  way.   It  seems  as  if  in  this  instance  what  is  wanted 
is  a  Dickens  or  an  H.  G.  Wells. 

What  is  wanted  is  an  imaginative  story-teller,  some  one 
with  the  fine  gift  of  understanding  the  effect  of  experience 
on  people's  minds  and  hearts,  who  can  strip  away  the  walls 
from  all  the  foul  rottenness  and  wretched  brutality  that  jails 
foster,  and  lay  open  to  the  gaze  of  the  world  the  stupid  futility 
of  these  "crucibles  of  crime"  and  their  toll  of  human  misery. 
When  such  a  hand  really  essays  the  task,  the  days  of  our  dis- 
graceful county  jails  may  be  numbered. 

WINTHROP  D.  LANE 

Sidelights  on  the   New  Italy 

UNDERSTANDING  ITALY,  by  Clayton  Sedgwict  Cooper.  Century  Co. 
306  pp.  Illustrated.  Price  $3.00  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

GUILDS  AND  COOPERATIVES  IN  ITALY,  by  Odon  For.  Introduction 
by  A.  E.  Appendix  by  G.  D.  H.  Cole.  Labour  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd., 
London.  197  pp.  Price  $1.20  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

R.  COOPER  is  primarily  interested  in  business  oppor- 
tunities  for  Americans  abroad  but  manages  to  weave  into 
his  stories  of  alluring  resources  and  possibilities  of  development- 
a  great  deal  of  romance  and  interpretation  of  the  political, 
economical  and  social  attitudes  and  backgrounds  of  the  peoples 
described.  His  book  on  Italy  takes  a  favorable  view  of 
Fascismo,  though  he  does  not  gush  over  the  achievements  of 
Mussolini  as  so  many  American  business  men  recently  returned 
from  Italy  have  done.  In  speaking  of  Italy  as  "the  birthplace 
of  spiritual  revivals  throughout  the  centuries"  he  states  a  truth 
that  will  not  be  denied  even  by  those  who  look  upon  the  present 
regime  in  that  country  as  opportunist  and  capricious. 

The  side  of  Italian  life  discussed  by  Odon  For  is  the  most 
inspiring  at  the  present  time ;  the  cooperative  movement  has  not 
only  shown  its  vitality  under  the  most  diverse  forms  of  govern- 
ment, but  it  is  continually  developing  new  and  promising  off- 
shoots. Socialists  and  nationalists,  Catholics  and  atheists  are 
participating  in  the  task  of  transforming  Italy  into  a  cooperative 
commonwealth.  D'Annunzio  and  the  most  advanced  of  radicals 
have  for  their  ultimate  goal  a  guild  organization  of  society. 
Mussolini  has  shocked  his  middle-class  supporters  by  making 
friends  with  the  leaders  of  the  trade-union  and  guild  move- 
ments and  encouraging  them  to  develop  what  seems  to  him 
organization  in  line  with  the  national  genius  of  the  Italian 
people.  The  book  under  review  is  not,  perhaps,  as  complete 
in  descriptive  detail  as  students  of  the  cooperative  movement 
would  desire;  but  it  does  interestingly  and  stimulatingly  show 
the  great  resemblance  in  the  thought  of  the  guild  and  cooperative 
philosophers  throughout  Europe. 


THE  MEANING  OF  CHILD  LABOR,  by  Raymond  G.  Fuller.  National 
Social  Science  Series.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  161  pp.  Price  $1.00 
postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

A  concise,  readable  statement  of  the  status  of  child  labor 
reform  in  this  country;  the  need  for  it  and  the  methods  by 
which  it  is  being  accomplished.  Particular  stress  is  laid  on 
the  economic  waste  of  putting  children  to  work.  Mr.  Fuller 
was  formerly  director  of  research  and  publicity  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee. 

THE  TOWNER-STERLING  BILL,  Compiled  by  Lamar  T.  Scman.  B. 
W.  Wiieon  Co.  102  pp.  Paper.  Price  $.75  postpaid  of  The  Purvey. 

CABINET  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT,  compiled  by  Dormin  J.  Ettrude. 
B.  W.  Wilson  Co.  Ill  pp.  Paper.  Price  $.75  postpaid  of  The  Sur- 
vey. 

Two  more  volumes  in  The  Reference  Shelf  series,  an  extremely 
useful  compendium  of  articles,  briefs,  bibliographies,  debates  and 
study  outlines  on  timely  subjects  for  public  discussion. 

THE  OUTLINES  OF  SOCIOLOGY,  by  Edward  Alsworth  Ross.  Century 
Co.  474  pp.  Price  $3.50  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

This  abridged  version  of  Professor  Ross's  Principles  of  So- 
ciology is  edited  for  use  in  the  class-room.  In  the  preface  he 
describes  his  method  of  teaching  which,  though  it  may  be 
too  cut  and  dried  to  be  practicable  everywhere,  offers  valuable 


There  are  no  short  cuts  to  proficiency 
in  social  work.   Time  taken  for  tech- 
nical training  will  yield  compoundly  in 
a  life  of  wider  usefulness.    The  post- 
war growth  of  the  country's    schools 
of  social  work   bespeaks   the  growing 
demand  on  the  part  of  social  executives 
for  especially  equipped  staffs,  sp  »  & 
Entering  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  you  may  map  out  your  course  of 
studies  for  future  service  inachosen  field. 
And  while  here,  you  may  be  brought 
into  touch  with  the  definite  position 
through  which  you  will  enter  upon 
your  life's  work.   The  Fall 
Quarter  starts  October 
first. 


The  Neu;  York  School  oj  Social  Work 

107  Ea5t  Twenty-Second  Street 
New  York 


The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Courses  in  Social  Economics 

Courses  offered:  History  and  Development  of  Social  Work, 
Family  Case  Work,  Child  Welfare,  Health  and  Preventable 
Disease,  Social  Medicine,  Community  Problems  and  Organi- 
zation, Social  Law,  Immigrant  Peoples,  Home  Economics, 
Social  Legislation,  Delinquency  and  Probation,  Social  Statis- 
tics, Administration,  Publicity  and  Finance  of  a  Social 
Organization. 
Field  work  training  under  professional  executive. 

Psychiatric  and  General  Medical  Social  Service  training 
given  in  conjunction  with  the  Social  Service  Department 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

College  graduates  eligible  for  M.A.  degree  after  completing 
the'  two  years'  course. 

For  circulars  address  Miss  Theo  Jacobs,  The  Johns 
Hopkins    University,   Baltimore,   Maryland. 


Recreation  Training  School  of  Chicago 

Training  for   leadership   in  Recreation.     One   and   two 

year   course. 
Special  course  in  Dramatics.    Summer  Courses. 

If  rite  for  circular 
800  S.  Halsted  St.  (Hull  House)  Chicago 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  at  Cut  rate 

New     unused    set    of    the     Encyclopedia    Americana,    30    volumes, 

authoritative,  illustrated.       Bound  in  stout  Fabrikoid. 
Publisher}  price   $210  OUR  PRICE  *1SO 

Plus   express   from    New    York 
Box  4484.  THE    SURVEY,    112    East    19th  Street.    New  York  City 
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HIGGINS' 


Drawing    Inks  Photo  Mounter  Paste 

Eternal  Writing   Ink  Drawing    Board   Paste 

Engrossing  Ink  Liquid    Paste 

Taurine    Mucilage  Office  Pasta 

Vegetable   Glue,  etc. 
Are  the  Finest  and   Beit  Inks  and  Adhesive! 
Emancipate  yourself   from  corrosive   and   Ill-smelling  inks  and 
adheslves   and   adopt   the  Higgins'   Inks   and   Adliesives.     They 
will   be   a    revelation    to    you,    they    are    so   sweet,    clean,    well 
put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

AT    DEALERS 
CHAS.   M.    HIGGINS  &   CO..    Manufacturer! 

Branches:   Chicago,    London 
271    Ninth   Street  Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 
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of  212  classes  have  been  using  The  Survey  as  a  loose- 
leaf  text  book  in  sociology,  social  problems,  civics,  public 
health,  community  organization  and  related  subjects.  In 
rapidly  changing  times  like  ours,  such  a  text  gives  a 
quick  understanding  and  zest  to  classroom  work.  Gov. 
Gifford  Pinchot  said  of  The  Survey:  "/  know  of  no 
magazine  mare  likely  to  make  a  man  think  or  more 
helpful  to  his  thinking."  Special  rates  for  orders  of 
five  or  more  copies  in  bundles  or  to  individual  addresses 
for  the  school  year  or  any  part  of  it.  Ask  us  today. 
The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York  City. 
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HE  interests  and  activities  of 
national  social  organizations  are 
becoming  so  interrelated  in  the 
thinking  of  local  communities 
that  the  prestige  and  influence  of  all  are 
affected  by  the  work  and  the  standing 
of  each." 

This  sentence  sums  up  the  Study  of  the  Inter- 
relation of  the  Work  of  National  Social  Agencies 
in  Fourteen  Communities,  made  by  Porter  R.  Lee, 
Walter  W.  Pettit  and  Jane  M.  Hoey. 

"National  organizations,"  according  to  these  in- 
vestigators, "are  recognized  as  necessary  and  use- 
ful," but  "there  is  a  feeling  that  there  are  too  many 
and  that  too  many  of  them  have  their  headquarters 
in  New  York  City." 

Every  social  worker,  whether  interested  pri- 
marily in  a  national  or  a  local  social  agency,  should 
read  this  report. 

(J57  pages,  paper  cover)  Price  $1.00,  postpaid. 


National  Information  Bureau,  Inc., 

One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Enclosed    is    $1.00.     Please    send    me   your    report   on 
national  agencies. 


Name 


Address 


hints  to  teachers.  The  text  is  realistic  but  leaves  to  teachers 
and  students  the  task  of  filling  in  the  argument  with  concrete 
illustration.  The  questions  and  exercises  are  designed  to 
encourage  a  maximum  of  original  thought  and  inquiry.  In- 
cidentally the  book  contains  for  social  reformers  who  have 
time  to  read  it — and  it  will  be  a  useful  mental  exercise  for 
all — sharply  defined  summaries  of  contemporary  thought  on 
many  perplexing  problems. 

OUTLINES  OF   SOCIOLOGY,   by   Frank    W.   Blacttmar  md  John   Lewis 
Cillin.     Macmillan  Co.     636  pp.     Price  $3.00  postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  a  book  first  published  in  190*.  In 
every  chapter  information  has  been  brought  up  to  date,  and 
new  chapters  have  been  added  on  the  Origin  and  Development 
of  Property,  and  Social  Results  of  Economic  Activities.  The 
influence  of  recent  psychological  research  is  evident  more 
especially  in  a  new  chapter  on  Collective  Behavior.  The  re- 
arrangement also  seems  to  indicate  a  somewhat  changed  em- 
phasis. There  is  no  doubt  that  in  its  new  form  this  standard 
text  book  will  be  as  popular  as  it  was  in  the  old. 


CAVE  BOYS,   by  H.  M.  Burr.     Association  Press. 
Price  $1.75  postpaid   of    The   Survey. 


200   pp.      Illustrated. 


To  Roland  and  Launcelot  and  the  noble  redskin — on  whom 
boyish  fancies  were  fed  in  the  last  generation — modern  science 
and  the  Wells-Van  Loon  school  of  historians  have  added  early 
man  as  fair  game  for  the  story-teller.  For  Cave  Boys  the 
author,  H.  M.  Burr,  claims  only  that  "the  Old  Stone  Age 
furnishes  the  background/'  But  his  unpretentious  use  of  an- 
thropological material  as  a  starting  point  for  roving  fancy 
has  resulted  in  an  uncommonly  agreeable  book  of  yarns  for 
youngsters  around  the  camp  fire. 

WORLD  HISTORY  1815-1920,  by  Edvard  Fueter.     Harcourt,  Brace  &•  Co. 
490   pp.      Price  $3.75  postpaid  of  The  Survey. 

Professor  Fueter,  from  his  chair  in  the  University  of  Zurich, 
looks  out  upon  the  world  not  as  a  jigsaw  puzzle  of  different 
nationalities  unsuccessfully  attempting  to  arrange  themselves 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  whole  of  permanent  stability  but 
rather  as  the  scene  of  a  common  history  of  peoples  in  which 
the  changing  outlines  of  national  destiny  weave  a  pattern  of 
universal  meaning.  Thus  he  is  interested  more  in  the  general 
European  and  world  consequences  of  the  French  Revolution 
than  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Napoleonic  fortunes,  more  in 
the  struggle  between  classes  than  in  that  of  nations,  more- 
in  the  growth  of  the  economic  imperialism  that  led  to  the 
World  War  than  in  the  programs  of  individual  statesmen — 
though  these  also  belong  in  the  picture.  Altogether,  a  sane 
reinterpretation  of  modern  history  at  a  time  when  many  people 
cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 

COOPERATIVE    BANKING,    by    Roy    F.    Bergengren.      Macmillan    Co. 
398  pp.     Illustrated.     Price   $3.00   postpaid  of   The  Survey. 

Public  interest  in  the  rapid  development  of  trade-union  banking 
and  the  continuing  demand  of  farmers  for  further  arrange- 
ments to  meet  short  credit  needs  give  timely  interest  to  this 
comprehensive  study.  The  larger  part  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  by  discussion  of  the  credit  union  as  an  instrument  for  com- 
bating usury  and  promoting  thrift;  but  many  of  the  con- 
siderations that  are  brought  out  apply  to  a  much  wider  area 
of  cooperative  banking. 

NEGRO    YEAR    BOOK    1921-1922,    edited   by   Monroe   N.    Work.      Negro  -, 
Year   Book    Company.      469    pp.      Paper.      rrice    50c    postpaid    of    The 
Survey. 

Professor  Work's  annual  review  of  events  affecting  the  Negro 
is  historically  important.  In  addition  to  it,  the  present  volume 
contains  valuable  articles  on  a  score  of  special  subjects,  such  as 
Civil  Rights,  the  Church  among  Negroes,  Education,  Music, 
Occupation,  Health,  Crime,  and  the  like. 

MOTION   PICTURES— A    Study   in    Social   Legislation,   by   Donald    Ram-   , 
sey    Young.       University    of    Pennsylvania    Thesis.      Westbrook    Publish- 
ing Co.,  Philadelphia.     109  pp.     Paper. 

In  addition  to  the  subject  named  in  the  subtitle,  this  monograph 
discusses  the  general  influence  of  motion  pictures  on  the  social 
life  of  America,  summarizing  a  number  of  surveys  that  have 
been  made  and  stating  the  considerations  that  lie  behind  the 
demand  for  censorship  and  legislation. 
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A  Way  to  World  Team-Work 

(Continued  from  page  639) 

worth  their  paltry  cost?  Armaments  have  proved  even  more 
calamitous  than  extravagant.  Tested  in  friendly  communion  and 
the  Rhodes  scholarships,  international  universities,  at  $15,000,000 
each  annually,  promise  to  turn  out  even  more  beneficent  than 
economical.  RALPH  H.  BEVAN 

Providence,  R.  1. 

Credit  where  Credit  Is  Due 

To  THE  EDITOR:  One  would  scarcely  be  mortal  not  to  feel 
gratified  as  the  recipient  of  one  of  the  Roosevelt  gold  medals, 
awarded  recently  by  the  Roosevelt  Memorial  Association,  for 
the  promotion  of  social  welfare  service  rendered  through  a 
long  and  active  life;  its  value  being  greatly  enhanced  through 
coming  from  the  hand  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

But  such  satisfactions  have  their  draw-backs;  in  my  case 
these  have  consisted  in  the  overestimation  of  my  philanthropic 
achievements  made  by  overzealous  admirers,  who  have  not 
hesitated  to  send  to  the  public  press  accounts  of  various  phil- 
anthropic achievements,  which  they  believed  to  have  been  accom- 
plished by  me,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  verify  their  state- 
ments. In  this  way,  misrepresentations  have  been  made.  You 
can  well  imagine  what  an  annoyance  this  has  been  to  me.  Will 
you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  the  opportunity  of  correcting 
through  your  columns  the  most  flagrant  of  these  misstate- 
ments?  I  refer  to  the  one  in  which  I  am  cited  as  having  been 
the  organizer  of  the  women's  division  of  the  work  of  that 
commission.  There  never  was  a  women's  division  of  the  United 
States  Sanitary  Commission.  The  membership  of  the  commis- 
sion was  composed  of  men  and  women  residing  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Its  founder  was  the  Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows, 
D.D.,  minister  of  All  Souls'  Unitarian  Church  in  New  York 
City,  an  eminent  preacher  and  orator. 

My  own  part  in  this  great  work  was  simply  that  of  an 
active  member  of  the  New  York  Branch  of  the  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission,  my  duties  being  those  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  contributing  societies,  publicity  and  correspondence. 
This  is  the  work  to  which  I  gave  my  days  and  nights  for  four 
years,  and  in  which  was  centered  the  most  interesting  and 
exciting  period  of  my  life. 

LOUISA  LEE  SCHUYLER 

New  York 

"Respectable  Nonentities" 

To  THE  EDITOR:  If  David  H.  Pierce  may  secure  publicity 
in  The  Survey  by  an  article  under  the  title  appearing  above, 
I  wonder  if  a  superintendent  may  be  permitted  a  few  observa- 
tions, a  plain  superintendent  who  has  been  a  plainer  high  school 
principal  and  once  perhaps  the  plainest  high  school  teacher. 

Mr.  Pierce  entered  teaching  through  chance  and,  though  he 
loves  it,  realizes  after  five  years  that  he  cannot  make  it  a  life 
work.  To  begin  with,  it  is  possible  that  he  has  got  into  the 
wrong  line,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  does  he  know  that  other 
lines  would  be  more  endurable  for  him?  We  have  so  little 
opportunity  to  really  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  disadvantages 
of  many  vocations.  The  advantages  are  always  appealing  to 
the  novice.  The  other  job  looks  pleasanter  and  easier. 

"A  high  school  teacher  cannot  grow  intellectually  to  the 
limit  of  his  inborn  capacities."  Well,  who  can?  Is  there  any 
position  in  which  one  can  talk  as  he  pleases  or  do  as  he  pleases, 
and  if  there  were,  would  one  then  develop  to  the  limit  of  his 
inborn  capacities?  Why  must  we  remain  timid  just  because 
society  has  not  yet  accepted  our  values  in  athletics,  for  instance  ? 
Why  should  we  admit  that  we  are  unskilled  laborers,  parti- 
cularly those  of  us  who  have  taught  more  than  five  years? 

Mr.  Pierce  does  not  say  that  we  are  privately  ridiculed  more 
than  other  people,  but  he  implies  it.  Does  he  know  this?  Sup- 
pose I  make  the  assertion  that,  if  we  are  privately  ridiculed, 
it  is  because  of  certain  individual  characteristics,  real  or  sup- 
posed, rather  than  because  we  are  teachers. 

He  suggests  that  we  are  failures  because  we  are  not  ma- 
terially minded.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  of  us  who 
think  more  of  other  things  than  we  do  of  the  money,  and  there 
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THE      AMERICAN       ASSOCIATION       OF       HOSPITAL       SOCIAL 

WORKERS— Miss  M.  A.  Cannon,  president,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City;  Miss  Lena  R.  Waters,  executive  secretary.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Baltimore,  Md.  Organization  to  promote 
development  of  social  work  in  hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Annual 
meeting  with  National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 

AMERICAN  CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  (formerly  Amer- 
ican Child  Hygiene  Association  and  Child  Health  Organization  of 
America)— Headquarters.  532  17th  St.,  N.  W..  Washington,  D.  C.: 
Administrative  Offices,  370  7th  Ave.,  New  York.  Herbert  Hoover, 
pres.;  L.  Emmett  Holt,  M.D. ;  Livingston  Parrand,  M.D.;  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  M.D. ;  1st,  2nd,  3rd  vice-presidents,  respectively;  Corcoran 
Thorn,  treas. ;  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.D.,  sec'y.  To  promote  health  among 
children  from  conception  to  maturity — this  to  be  accomplished 
through  cooperation  with  parents,  doctors,  nurses,  teachers,  and 
other  health  workers;  by  dissemination  of  scientific  information 
and  teaching  methods  in  schools,  through  conferences,  addresses, 
pamphlets,  publicity  material,  and  a  monthly  magazine,  "Mother 
and  Child." 

AMERICAN  COUNTRY  LIFE  ASSOCIATION— K.  L.  Butterfield, 
president;  Henry  Israel,  executive  secretary.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Bldg.,  New  York  City.  Emphasizes  the  human 
aspect  of  country  life.  Annual  membership  $3.00  includes  "The 
Country  Life  Bulletin." 

AMERICAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSOCIATION— Miss  Lenna  F. 
Cooper,  sec'y;  Battle  Creek  Sanitarium,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  Or- 
ganized for  betterment  of  conditions  in  home,  schools,  institutions 
and  community.  Publishes  Journal  of  Home  .Economics.  1211 
Cathedral  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY— Founded  1828,  labors  for  an  inter- 
national peace  of  justice.  Its  official  organ  is  the  Advocate  of 
Peace,  $2.00  a  year.  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  secretary  and  editor, 
612-614  Colorado  Building,  Washinpton,  D.  C. 


NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   OF    LEGAL   AID   ORGANIZATIONS— 

Officers:  President,  Albert  F.  Bigelow,  111  Devonshire  Street. 
Boston;  Secretary,  John  S.  Bradway,  133  South  12th  St.,  Philadel- 
phia; Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Leonard  McGee,  239 
Broadway,  New  York.  This  organization  was  formed  in  1912  as  a 
national  association  of  all  legal  aid  societies  and  bureaus  in  the 
United  States  to  develop  and  extend  legal  aid  work.  Copies  of  Pro- 
ceedings at  convention  in  December  1922,  including  report  on  rela- 
tion between  social  service  and  legal  aid,  may  be  had  on  request. 

NATIONAL    BOARD    OF    THE    YOUNG    WOMENS    CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATIONS— Mrs.  Robert  E.  Speer,  president;  Miss  Mabel 
Cratty,  general  secretary,  600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  *ork  City. 
This  organization  maintains  a  staff  of  executive  and  traveling 
secretaries  to  cover  work  in  the  United  States  in  1,152  local  Y.  W. 
C.  A.'s  on  behalf  of  the  industrial,  business,  student,  foreign  born, 
Indian,  Colored  and  younger  girls.  It  has  174  American  secretaries 
at  work  in  55  centers  in  the  Orient,  Latin  America  and  Europe. 
The  National  Board  also  maintains  a  National  Training  School  of 
graduate  type  at  135  East  52nd  Street,  New  York  City,  for  the 
professional  training  of  its  leadership.  The  training  is  given  In 
two  parts.  The  preliminary  course  consists  of  six  weeks  of  lecture 
work  (generally  given  in  the  summer  session)  and  nine  months 
practical  experience  on  salary  under  supervision.  The  advanced 
course  requires  a  full  year  of  resident  academic  study,  upon  the 
successful  completion  of  which  a  professional  certificate  is  granted. 
Special  emphasis  Is  placed  upon  training  in  group  work. 

NATIONAL      CATHOLIC      WELFARE      COUNCIL— 1312     Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
General  Secretary,  Rev.  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P. 
Departments — Education,  Laws  and  Legislation,   Social  Action. 
Press   and    Publicity,    Lay   Organizations    (National   Council   of 
Catholic  Men  and  National  Council  for  Catholic  Women.) 
National   Catholic    Service    School   for    Women,    2400    Nineteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AMERICAN    PRISON   ASSOCIATION— Annual  Congress  or  Amer-       NATIONAL     CHILD     LABOR     COMMITTEE— Owen    R.    Lovejoy, 


lean  penologlsts,  criminologists,  social  workers  in  delinquency. 
Next  Congress  Boston,  Massachusetts,  September  13-19,  1923.  E. 
R.  Cass,  general  secretary,  135  East  15th  Street,  New  Y.ork  City. 

AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  CONTROL  OF  CANCER— Frank 
J.  Osborne,  exec,  sec'y;  370  Seventh  Ave.  New  York.  To  disse- 
minate knowledge  concerning  symptoms,  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
prevention.  Publication  free  on  request.  Annual  membership 
dues,  {5.00. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  HYGIENE  ASSOCIATION— 370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of  the  social 
hygiene  movement;  to  advance  sound  sex  education;  to  combat 
prostitution  and  sex  delinquency;  to  aid  public  authorities  in  the 
campaign  against  the  venereal  diseases;  to  aldvise  in  organization 
of  state  and  local  social -hygiene  programs.  Annual  membership 
dues  12.00  including  monthly  journal. 

THE  CHILD  WELFARE  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA— C  .C.  Carstens, 
director.  130  E.  22d  Street,  New  York  City.  A  League  of  chil- 
dren's agencies  to  secure  improved  standards  and  methods  in 
their  various  fields  of  work.  It  also  cooperates  with  other  chil- 
dren s  agencies,  cities,  states,  churches  and  other  groups  to  work 
out  worth-while  results  in  phases  of  child  welfare  in  which  they 
are  interested. 


sec'y:  1  East  104th  Street,  New  York.  Industrial,  agricultural 
investigations.  Works  for  Improved  laws  and  administration; 
children's  codes.  Studies  health,  schools,  recreation,  dependency 
delinquency,  etc.  Annual  membership,  $2,  $5,  $10.  J25  and  1100- 
includes  monthly  bulletin,  "The  American  Child." 

NATIONAL    CHILD    WELFARE    ASSOCIATION,    INC.— Chas.    F 

Powlison,  gen.  sec'y;  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Originates  and 
publishes  exhibit  material  which  visualizes  the  principles  and  con- 
ditions affecting  the  health,  well  being  and  education  of  children. 
Cooperates  with  educators,  public  health  agencies,  and  all  child 
welfare  groups  in  community,  city  or  state-wide  service  through 
exhibits,  child  welfare  campaigns,  etc. 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  MENTAL  HYGIENE— Dr. 
Walter  B.  James,  pres.;  Dr.  Frankwood  E.  Williams,  med.  dtr.; 
Dr.  Clarence  J.  D'Alton,  executive  assistant;  Clifford  W.  Beers, 
sec  y;  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Pamphlets  on  mental 
hygiene,  nervous  and  mental  disorders,  feeble-mindedness,  epil- 
epsy, inebriety,  criminology,  psychiatric  social  service,  backward 
children,  surveys,  state  societies.  "Mental  Hygiene,"  quarterly, 
$2.00  a  year;  "Mental  Hygiene  Bulletin,"  monthly,  $  .25  a  year. 


NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK— Grace  Abbott, 
president,  Washington,  D.  C.;  W.  H.  Parker,  secretary,  25  East 
Ninth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  Conference  is  an  organization 
to  discuss  the  principles  of  humanitarian  effort  and  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  social  service  agencies.  Each  year  it  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  publishes  in  permanent  form  the  Proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  issues  a  quarterly  Bulletin.  The  fifty-first  annual  meeting 
of  the  Conference  will  be  held  in  Toronto,  Canada.  Proceedings  are 

__.  sent  free  of  charge  to  all  members  upon  payment  of  a  membership 

OMMUNITY  SERVICE — 315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Citv      A       fee  ot  f've  dollars. 


COUNCIL  OF  JEWISH  WOMEN— 305  W.  98th  Street,  New  York. 
Miss  Rose  Brenner,  pres.;  Mrs.  Harry  Sternberger,  ex.  sec'y.  Pro- 
motes civic  cooperation,  education,  religion  and  social  welfare  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Cuba,  Europe. 

Department  of  Immigrant  Aid— 799  Broadway.  Mrs.  S.  J.  Rosen- 
sohn,  chairman.  For  the  protection  and  education  of  immigrant 
women  and  girls. 


national  civic  movement  for  promoting  citizenship  through  right 
use  of  leisure.  It  will,  on  request,  help  local  communities  work  out 
leisure  time  programs.  H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary. 


AMFBirA_o-  -;,  °,f    THE     CHURCHES     OF     CHRIST     IN 

AMERICA— Constituted    by    30    Protestant    denominations.      Rev 

Street    -™C----ndl  RCV'   S'  M'   CaVert'  gen>1  Sec'ys;    105  E'  22nd 


NATIONAL  COMMITTEE  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  BLIND- 
NESS— Lewis  H.  Carris,  managing  director;  Mrs.  Winifred  Hatha- 
way, secretary;  130  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Objects:  To  furnish 
information,  exhibits,  lantern  slides,  lectures,  personal  service  for 
local  organizations  and  legislation,  publish  literature  of  movement 
— samples  free,  quantities  at  cost.  Includes  New  York  State  Com- 

mittee. 

Commission   on  the  Church  and   Social   Service — Rev    Worth   M 
Tippy,    exec,   sec'y:   Rev.   P.    Ernest  Johnson     research     sec'y'        NATIONAL  CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE— 156  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
Agnes  H.  Campbell,   research  ass't;   Inez  M.   Cavert    librarian'  Florence    Kelley,    gen'l   sec'y.      Promotes   legislation    for    en- 

MAMD-rnM  iMCT-iT-n-rc,     rr,  lightened    standards   for   women   and   minors   in    industry   and   for 

' '  E — Trains  Negro  and  Indian  youth  for  com-       honest  products;   minimum  wage  commissions,  eight  hour  day    no 
ervice.    Advanced  courses:  agriculture,  builders,  business,       .'light  work,  federal  regulation  food  and  packing  industries;  "honest 
le-economics,  normal    Publishes  "Southern  Workman"  and  free       cloth"    legislation.      Publications    available, 
material  on   Negro   problems.     J.   E.   Gregg    principal 

M.-r.«K...        FEDERATION      OF       SETTLEMENTS-Robert      A. 
20   Union   Park,   Boston.     Develops   broad   forms   of 
idy  and  concerted  action  in  city,  state  and  nation 
the    fundamental    problems    disclosed    by    settlement 
and    more    democratic     organization     of 

executive  and  trav^ng"secret'arieJs"'fo7'se°rvice*'ina'the 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  at  home  and 


abroad. 


>         W     METH°DS   OF    PREVENTING    DE- 

raMam  TRo,raey5     Tay'or.     executive     director,     50 
2ew.   Tofk-    To   promote   the   adoption   of   sound 


NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING— 

Member,  National  Health  Council — Anne  A.  Stevens.  R.N.,  direc- 
tor, 370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York.  For  development  and  stand- 
ardization of  public  health  nursing.  Maintains  library  and  edu- 
cational service.  Official  Magazine,  "Public  Health  Nurse  " 


a^&ASfc  3  ^----- --ED- ------ ^a-- 

^^^SS^S^^^^S^S1^ 

the   Prevention  of  Delinquency. 


created  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education;  35  national 
organizations  cooperating.  Maintained  by  the  Playground  and 
Recreation  Association  of  America. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  LEAGUE— For  social  service  among  Negroes. 
I>.  Hollings-worth  Wood.  pres. ;  Eugene  Kinckle  Jones,  exec,  sec'y; 
127  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Establishes  committees  of  white  and 
colored  people  to  work  out  community  problems.  Trains  Negro 
social  workers.  Publishes  "Opportunity" — a  "journal  of  Negro  life." 

NATIONAL  WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION— 
Anna  A.  Gordon,  president;  Headquarters,  1730  Chicago  Avenue. 
Bvanston,  Illinois.  To  secure  effective  enforcement  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  through  the  departments  of  Child  Welfare,  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Social  Morality,  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  Ameri- 
canization and  other  allied  fields  of  endeavor.  Official  publication 
"The  Union  Signal"  published  at  Headquarters. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  TRADE  UNION  LEAGUE— Mrs.  Raymond 
Robins,  honorary  president;  Mrs.  Maud  Swartz,  president;  311 
South  Ashland  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111.  Stands  for  self-government  in 
the  work  shop  through  organization  and  also  for  the  enactment  of 
protective  legislation.  Information  given. 

PLAYGROUND  AND  RECREATION  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMER- 
ICA— 1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Joseph  Lee,  president; 
H.  S.  Braucher,  secretary.  Special  attention  given  to  organization 
of  year-round  municipal  recreation  systems.  Information  available 
on  playground  and  community  center  activities  and  administration. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  LEAGUE— To  secure  rep- 
resentation for  all.  C.  G.  Hoag,  sec'y,  1417  Locust  St.,  Philadel- 
phia. Membership.  $2.00.  entitles  to  quarterly  P.  R.  Review. 

RUSSELL  SAGE  FOUNDATION — For  the  Improvement  of  Living 
Conditions-John  M.  Glenn,  dir.;  130  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York.  De- 
partments: Charity  Organization,  Child-Helping,  Industrial  Studies, 
Library,  Recreation,  Remedial  Loans,  Statistics,  Surveys  and 
Exhibits.  The  publications  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  offer 
to  the  public  In  practical  and  inexpensive  form  some  of  the  most 
important  results  of  Its  work.  Catalogue  sent  upon  request. 

TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE — An  Institution  for  the  training  of  Negro 
Youth;  an  experiment  in  race  adjustment  in  the  Black  Belt  of  the 
South;  furnishes  information  on  all  phases  of  the  race  problem  and 
of  the  Tuskegee  idea  and  methods;  Robert  R.  Moton,  prin.;  War- 
ren L«gan,  treas.;  A.  I*  Holsey,  acting  sec'y,  Tuskegee.  Ala. 

WORKERS'  EDUCATION  BUREAU  OF  AMERICA^Spencer  Mil- 
ler. Jr.,  sec'y;  465  W.  23rd  St.  A  clearing-house  for  Workers' 
Education. 


"MODERN  HOME  EQUIPMENT" 

Our  new  booklet  is  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  the  practical  equipment  needed  in  an 
average-sized  home.  It  is  invaluable,  alike  to 
new  and  to  experienced  housekeepers — already 
in  its  second  edition.  It  considers  in  turn  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  dining  room,  general  cleaning 
equipment  and  the  laundry,  and  gives  the  price 
of  each  article  mentioned. 

A»k  for  Booklet  S — it  will  be  sent  postpaid. 

LEWIS  &  CONGER 

45th  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HOUSES   SUPPLYING   INSTITUTIONAL  TRADE 

Dry  Good* 

FREDERICK  LOESER  &  CO. 
484  Fulton  Street  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Groceries 

SEEMAN  BROS. 
Hudson  and  North  Moore  Streets  New  York 

Electric  Clock  Systems 

LOCKWOOD  &  ALMQUIST.  Inc. 
501    Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


may  be  some  of  us  who  could  make  more  money  in  other  lines 
than  we  do  in  teaching,  but  I  have  not  yet  seen  proofs  of  it. 

Mr.  Pierce  speaks  of  our  having  to  teach  subjects  in  which 
we  have  not  specialized.  People  in  other  Vocations  are  doing 
this  all  the  time  and  becoming  specialists  in  lines  in  which  they 
did  not  prepare.  This  wastefulness  could  be  avoided  in  an 
industrial  system  which  had  been  perfectly  organized.  Such 
has  not  yet  happened  in  many  businesses,  and  certainly  not  in 
the  teaching  business.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  to  me  that  organiza- 
tion, standards,  specialization,  initiative,  and  other  desirable 
features  have  advanced  tremendously. 

The  whole  reference  to  teachers'  agencies,  if  it  proved  any- 
thing to  me,  would  indicate  that  some  agencies  at  least  are  not 
the  right  medium  for  getting  the  position  and  the  teachei  to- 
gether. I  doubt  if  the  author  needs  to  use  an  agency  to  secure 
a  position.  The  rest  of  the  article  is  to  my  mind  in  similar 
vein.  For  instance,  "Physicians,  lawyers  and  engineers  do  not 
permit  the  most  conservative  elements  to  dictate  their  social 
life.  Teachers  do."  My  observation  would  lead  me  to  say 
that  he  would  be  stating  the  truth  more  accurately  if  he  would 
say  that  some  physicians,  lawyers  and  teachers  permit  the  most 
conservative  elements  to  dictate  their  social  life.  Others  do 
not.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  political  life.  Unfortun- 
ately, it  is  true  that  there  are  places,  and  many  of  them,  where 
the  teachers'  lot  is  not  ideal  and  some  where  it  is  not  even 
desirable,  but  there  are  many  other  communities  where  the 
teacher  is  respected,  treated  with  consideration,  and  fairly 
reasonably  paid.  Standardized  pay  of  teachers  will  never  be  as 
high  as  some  of  the  superior  ones  could  secure  in  other  fields. 
'On  the  other  hand,  it  is  likely  to  be  higher  than  many  of  them 
could  hope  to  win  outside  of  teaching.  Positions  that  are  held 
by  large  groups  under  government,  state  or  city  will  tend  to 
have  standardized  pay.  Whether  the  teacher's  position  is  a 
desirable  one,  or  not,  one  thing  that  will  contribute  to  making 
it  more  desirable  would  be  to  have  those  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  it  go  into  other  desirable  things  that  are  waiting.  If  this 
produced  a  scarcity  of  teachers,  then  the  rewards  for  the  indi- 
vidual would  increase,  and  if  it  produced  a  higher  percentage 
of  teachers  who  are  reasonably  contented  with  their  lot  and 
prospects,  that  contentment  and  satisfaction  might  be  contagious 
enough  so  that  the  respect  for  teachers  would  be  raised. 

Part  of  Mr.  Pierce's  program  should  be  realized,  but  I  wish 
to  submit  that  security  of  tenure  is  not  desirable  either  for  the 
public  or  for  the  teacher.  Every  attempt  to  take  teachers  out 
of  the  experiences  of  other  human  beings  and  to  make  them 
into  a  group  by  themselves,  particularly  a  protected  group,  will 
tend  to  produce  and  continue  the  situation  of  which  Mr.  Pierce 
complains.  Any  human  being  is  liable  to  become  careless,  easy, 
non-progressive,  independent  or  incompatible  as  soon  as  he  is 
secure  in  a  position  for  life.  On  the  other  hand,  no  teacher 
should  be  removed  from  her  position  without  just  cause,  and 
"a  vital  organization  of  teachers  is  absolutely  essential"  for 
this  and  other  reasons.  Neither  should  teachers,  of  course,  be 
molded  to  the  "superintendent's  type."  Superintendent  and 
teachers  should  mold  each  other,  and,  if  either  is  not  malle- 
able, he  is  not  useful. 

"Intelligent  placement  is  a  third  requisite."  No  one  can  dis- 
pute this,  and  I  would  agree  with  Mr.  Pierce  that  we  still  have 
much  to  do  in  this  respect. 

Teaching  is  becoming  professional.  Most  of  the  changes, 
perhaps  all  that  Mr.  Pierce  mentions,  may  be  expected  and 
have,  in  fact,  arrived  in  many  places. 

One  more  item  should  be  added  to  his  program,  and  that  is 
patience.  Successful  reformers  are  equipped  with  this  desirable 
quality.  There  are  two  good  reasons  why  this  is  so.  First, 
the  public  cannot  enjoy  and  follow  the  special  program  of  the 
reformer  until  it  can  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  it  to 
understand  it  and  appreciate  it.  Second,  occasionally  the  re- 
former is  slightly  wrong,  and  then  the  delay  furnished  by  the 
public  is  a  safety  device. 

May  I  suggest  that  this  is  the  best  world  that  we  know  in- 
timately, and  our  vocation  has  no  more  drawbacks  than  any 
other  which  we  know  as  well.  A  few  of  us  might  be  able  to 
jump  from  the  frying  pan  into  milk  and'  honey,  but  most  of  us 
would  jump  into  the  fire  if  we  jumped  at  all. 

T.  J.  KNAPP 
Highland  Park,  Michigan 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

RATES:  Display  advertisements,  25  cents  per  agate  line,  14  lines  to  the  inch. 
Want  advertisements,  8  cents  per  word  or  initial,  including  the  address  or  box 
number,  for  each  insertion,  minimum  charge,  $1.50.  Discounts  on  three  or  more 
consecutive  insertions.  Cash  with  orders.  Copy  for  the  next  issue  should  be  in  by 
September  I7th. 


Address  Advertising 

Department 


THE  SURVEY 


New  York  City 
112  East  19th  Street 


WORKERS  WANTED 

EDITOR'S  SECRETARY  WANTED. 
Unusual  opportunity  for  training,  experi- 
ence and  advancement  for  young  man  with 
college  education  as  stenographer  and  sec- 
retary, with  editorial  responsibilities,  with 
executive  of  a  large  organization  publish- 
ing several  magazines  with  national  cir- 
culation. Liberal  compensation  for  right 
man.  Give  full  information  as  to  present 
employment,  experience,  salary  expected  and 
other  pertinent  facts.  4600  SURVEY. 

WANTED  a  boys'  worker  for  the  Fed- 
eration Settlement,  full  time  required.  Ap- 
plicant should  be  a  college  man,  with  Social 
Service  training,  one  who  would  appreciate 
the  opportunity  for  further  training  and 
executive  experience.  Apply  by  letter  to 
Mrs.  M.  Wechsler,  Federation' Settlement, 
115  East  106  Street,  New  York  City. 

WANTED:  Head  laundress  for  State 
School.  Ability  to  manage  people  required, 
as  well  as  knowledge  of  technique  of  the 
work.  Resident  position — pleasant  sur- 
roundings— good  salary.  Make  immediate 
application.  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Berg,  Secretary, 
Morganza,  Pa. 

GRADUATE  NURSES,  dietitians,  labor- 
atory technicians  for  excellent  hospital  posi- 
tions everywhere.  Write  for  free  book  now. 
Aznoe's  Central  Registry  for  Nurses,  30 
N.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

WANTED:  Case  worker— experienced 
and  capable.  State  age,  former  connections 
and  salary  expected.  Apply  to  Simon 
Peiser,  Jewish  Social  Service  Association, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

WANTED:  Young  man  for  gymnasium 
and  boys'  club  work.  Address  Friendly 
House  Settlement,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

WANTED:  For  Southwestern  Jewish 
Center  of  Baltimore  experienced  case 
worker  capable  of  community  leadership. 
Resident  position.  Well  organized  district 
committee.  Apply  with  full  details  con- 
cerning education,  training,  experience, 
and  salary  expected  to  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society  of  Baltimore,  411  S.  Fayette  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 

KINDERGARTNER  wanted  in  a  Chil- 
dren's Institution  in  Brooklyn,  New  York. 
4531  SURVEY. 

COOPERATIVE  PLACEMENT  SER- 
VICE. Social  workers,  secretaries,  superin- 
tendents, matrons,  housekeepers,  nurses, 
dietitians.  Miss  Richards'  Bureau,  Box  5 
East  Side,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WANTED :  Family  Service  Bureau,  York, 
Penna.,  desires  Assistant  Secretary  and 
Visitor,  trained  case-workers  with  experi- 
ence and  personality.  State  references  and 
minimum  salary. 


WORKERS  WANTED 

WANTED:  For  a  Jewish  Settlement 
House  in  New  York  City,  an  assistant  head- 
worker,  a  boys'  worker,  a  girls'  worker, 
and  a  boys'  athletic  director.  Please  state 
experience,  qualifications  and  salary  ex- 
pected. 4603  SURVEY. 

NURSES,  Surgeons,  Physicians,  Masseuse, 
Matrons,  Dietitians,  Companions  and  At- 
tendants; positions  everywhere.  Exchange 
Directory,  25  Sacramento  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

YOUNG  MAN,  experienced,  as  non- 
resident director  of  evening  boys'  clubs. 
Neighborhood  House,  Jewish  Sisterhood,  21 
Seventeenth  Avenue,  Newark,  N.  J. 

HEADWORKER  in  prominent  New  York 
City  organization  desires  assistant  (Chris- 
tian). Unusual  opportunity  for  young  man 
interested  in  social  and  recreational  work 
along  specialized  lines.  4606  SURVEY. 

NON-SECTARIAN  home  with  resident 
staff  of  house  mother,  dietitian  and  field 
worker,  needs  house  mother  and  field 
worker  at  once.  The  home  accommodates 
fifteen  normal  girls,  public  school  pupils, 
each  one  of  whom  is  an  individual  problem. 
Give  experience,  references  and  training  in 
full.  Rochester  Girls'  Home,  525  Lake 
Ave.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TEACHERS  WANTED 

TEACHERS  wanted  for  public  and 
private  schools,  colleges  and  universities. 
Education  Service,  Steger  Building, 
Chicago;  Southern  Building,  Washington; 
1254  Amsterdam  Ave.,  New  York. 


(in 
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SITUATIONS    WANTED 

CAPABLE  Community  worker  desires 
change.  Dramatics:  (formerly  with  47 
Workshop,  Howard  College),  Director  of 
plays  and  festivals  in  numerous  cities.  Do- 
mestic Science,  Physical  Training,  First 
Aid,  Child  Training,  Handicrafts.  B.  A. 
Camp  Lakotis,  Otis,  Mass. 

WOMAN  of  culture,  lover  and  student 
of  children,  trained  in  modern  teaching 
methods  (Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education),  desires  connection  with  private 
school  in  or  near  Boston.  Experience  in 
socialized  class  work  and  with  problem 
children.  Unusual  social  and  literary  back- 
ground. 4602  SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  social  worker,  trained 
nurse,  special  psychiatric  training,  five 
years'  experience  including  executive,  or- 
ganizing, and  student  training,  good  public 
speaker,  desires  change.  4601  SURVEY. 

WOMAN       PHYSICIAN,      experienced 

d  welfare  work,  now  employed   in  the 

south,    desires    similar    position    in    north 

central  states.     Available   after  September 

15.    4605  SURVEY. 

please 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

EXECUTIVE,  ORGANIZER,  PUBLIC- 
ITY  DIRECTOR;  Campaign  Manager, 
University  and  School  of  Social  Service 
graduate;  previous  experience  with  case 
work,  recreation  and  research  agencies  and 
iu  community  councils,  councils  of  social 
agencies,  community  chests,  etc.,  will  con- 
sider either  temporary  or  permanent  posi- 
tion. Available  September.  4592  SURVEY. 

CASE  WORKER:  Several  years  experi- 
ence in  large  city  Family  Service  Society. 
Available  October  ist.  4593  SURVEY. 

NURSE,  experienced  in  institutional  work 
and  organizer,  wishes  responsible  position 
in  Protestant  institution  for  children  A<;QI 
SURVEY. 

GRADUATE  NURSE  with  social  ser~- 
vice  training,  desires  permanent  position 
Experienced  organizer.  Hospital  social 
service  or  tuberculosis  secretaryship  pre- 
ferred. 4604  SURVEY. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  wide  experience  in 
settlement  and  institutional  administration 
desires  connection  in  New  York  for  after- 
noon and  evening  work.  Box  4589  SURVEY. 

BOARDERS  WANTED 

PAYING  GUEST  wanted  in  lady's  coun- 
try home.  Private  bath  if  desired.  All 
convergences.  Vapor  heat.  Exceptionally 
desirable.  Write  Mrs.  Caroline  Bean  West- 
port,  Conn. 


MSS.    WANTED 


EARN  $25  weekly,  spare  time,  writing 
for  newspapers,  magazines.  Experience  un- 
necessary, details  free.  Press  Syndicate,  964, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

STORIES,    POEMS,    PLAYS,    etc.     are 

wanted    for   publication.      Submit   Mss    or 

Literary  Bureau,  509  Hannibal,  Mo. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Home-Making  as  a  Profession" 


positions  or  for   home-making  efficiency 
Am.  School  ol  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St..  Chicago 


s      debates.       Expert,     scholarly     service. 
New  York.  "CH   BUKAU>   S°°  Fi{*  Avenu^ 


Bind  Your 
Issues 

Our  binder  makes  a  book  of  The 
Survey.  Put  in  each  issue  as  it 
comes.  Take  out  any  issue  at 
any  time  without  disturbing  the 
others.  So  simple  that  even  a 
social  worker  can  do  it!  Index 
free  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
running  six  months.  By  return 
mail  anywhere  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
$2.20.  The  Survey,  112  East 
1 9th  Street,  New  York  City. 


helps  tit,  it  identifies  you) 


REAL    ESTATE 


FOR  SALE,  COLONIAL  HOMESTEAD 
of  great  charm,  12  rooms,  7  chambers,  3 
baths,  5  fireplaces,  furnace,  electricity;  one 
hour,  37C  commuting;  station  South  Nor- 

•  walk,  Conn.,  neighborhood  of  Silvermine 
artists.  Furnished  if  desired.  Acreage, 

i  $15,000;  terms.  Also  8-room  artist's  bun- 
galow $7,000.  I.  F.  Conant,  Perry  Ave., 

i  Norwalk,    Conn. 

OFFICE  TO  SUBLET 

The    National    Consumers'    League    will 
i  sublet  600  square  feet  adjoining  their  of- 
j  fices,  156  Fifth  Avenue.    Light,  airy,  quiet, 
6  windows.     Immediate  occupancy. 


CURRENT    PAMPHLETS 

Listings  fifty  cents  a  line,  for  four  inser- 
tions;   copy   to    remain    unchanged. 

THE  CHARITY  VISITOR — by  Amelia  Sears 
and  Florence  Nesbitt.  Fourth  edition.  69 
pages.  Price  60  cents  a  copy;  50  cents 
a  copy  if  ten  or  more  are  ordered. 
Chicago  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  308 
N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

THE  HISTORICAL  RHINE  POLICY  OF  THE 
FRENCH.  By  Herman  Oncken.  With  an 
introduction  by  Ferdinand  Schevill.  B. 
W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  New  York.  Price 
50  cents. 

TEN-CENT  MEALS,  by  Florence  Nesbitt.  44 
pp.  (10  cents).  How  John  and  Mary 
Live  and  Save  on  $35  a  Week — a  weekly 
budget  plan  (10  cents).  Weekly  Allow- 
ance Book  (10  cents).  Am.  School  Home 
Economics,  849  East  58th  St.,  Chicago. 

CREDIT  UNION.  Complete  free  information 
on  request  to  Roy  F.  Bergengren,  5  Park 
Square,  Boston,  Mass. 

WELFARE  FEDERATIONS,  by  Edward  T. 
Devine,  contributing  editor  of  The 
Survey.  A  reprint  of  four  articles  from 
The  Survey.  How  Not  To  Do  It:  Phila- 
delphia— The  Mid-West  Spirit:  Louis- 
ville—Where  It  Works:  Cleveland  and 
Detroit — The  National  Agencies:  Gene- 
ral Considerations.  Price  50  cents;  3 
copies  $i ;  25  copies,  $6,  postpaid.  The 
Survey,  112  East  19  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

FINANCIAL  FEDERATIONS,  by  William  J. 
Norton,  director  of  the  Detroit  Commu- 
nity Union.  A  reprint  in  handy  pamphlet 
form  of  a  series  of  articles  published  in 
recent  Midmonthly  issues  of  The  Survey. 
Price  25  cents;  6  copies  $i ;  25  copies  $3; 
postpaid.  The  Survey,  112  East  19  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

PERIODICALS 

Fifty  cents  a  line,  for  four  insertions;  copy 
to  remain  unchanged. 


STATISTICAL  SERVICE  | 

!  Have  you  valuable  records  to  analyze?  ; 
•  Are  you  making  a  social  survey?  ! 
;  Are  you  conducting  an  investigation?  I 

We  tabulate  your  material  and  pre-     ! 
pare   it   in   approved   statistical  form     I 
§     for  your  analysis  and  study. 

Work    for    organizations    our    spe-     i 
ciality. 

STATISTICAL    SERVICE 

31   EAST  27  STREET 

Madison  Square  1989. 

^iiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiuiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiuiiiuiuuiuiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiniiuiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiuniiiiiiiiiiiii 
BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

Proceedings  National  Conference  Chari- 
ties and  Corrections,  330  vols,  1882,  1884, 
1887  to  1914  consecutive  with  Index  and 
Guides.  4587  SURVEY. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 

at    Cut    rate 

New,      unused      set      of      the      Encyclopedia 
Americana,    30    volumes,    authoritative,    illus- 
trated.    Bound  in  stout  Fabrikoid. 
Publisher's  price  $210 

OUR  PRICE  $150 

Plus  express  from  New  York 

Box  4484,  THE  SURVEY, 

112  East  19th  Street     New  York  City 


FOR  THE  HOME 


Tea  Room  Management 

In     our     new    home-study    course,     "COOKING 
FOR  PROFIT."     Booklet  on  request. 
Am.  School  of  Home  Economics.  849  E.  58th  St., 
Chicago 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED 


No  MORE  WAR:  WHAT  MACHINERY  HAS  DONS 
TO  MAN.  By  Elizabeth  C.  Watson.  Illustrated 
by  James  Daugherty.  Room  201,  17  East  17 
St.,  New  York. 


THE     CREDIT     UNION 
BANK.      An    address 
National       Congress 
League,      Chicago.       By     Caro 
Secretary    of    Remedial    Loans, 
Foundation,   130    Easet  22    St., 


AND     THE     CO-OPERATIVE 
Delivered    at    the    Third 
of      The      Co-operative 
D.      Coombs, 
Russell    Sage 
New  York. 


SHALL  A  LABOR  PARTY  BE  FORMED  IN  AMEBIKA' 
Morris  Hillquit,  Affirmative;'  Edward  F. 
Keating,  Negative.  National  Labor  Forum, 
3  West  16  St.,  New  York. 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  IMMIGRATION  POLICY.  By 
Maurice  R.  Davie,  Ph.D.  Yale  University 
Press,  New  Haven. 

PENOLOGY  AN  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY.  By  Hastings 
B.  Hart,  LL.D.,  Department  of  Child  Help- 
ing, Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Price,  25  cents. 

THE  CHALLENGE  OF  WAR;  AN  ECONOMIC  INTER- 
PRETATION. By  Norman  Thomas  League  for 
Industrial  Democracy,  70  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  v 

COLLECTIVE  HOMICIDE.  Letters  to  Harry  Emer- 
son Fosdick  by  Henry  W.  Pinkham.  The 
Association  to  Abolish  War,  7  Wellington 
Terrace,  Brookline.  Price  IS  cents. 

PREDICTED  GROWTH  of  POPULATION  OF  NEW 
YORK  AND  ENVIRONS.  By  Ramond  Pearl  and 
Lowell  J.  Reed.  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its 
Environs,  130  East  22  St.,  New  York. 
Price  25  cents. 


PLAY  FOR  CHILDREN  IN  INSTITUTIONS.  By 
Robert  K.  Atkinson,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Russell  Sage  Foundation,  130  East  22 
St.,  New  York.  Price,  35  cents. 

THE  COMMONWEALTH  FUND  PROGRAM  FOR  las 
PREVENTION  OF  DELINQUENCY.  The  Joint 
Committee  on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delin- 
quency, 30  East  42  St.,  New  York. 

THE  RUHR  INVASION  AND  THE  ETHICS  OF 
REPENTANCE.  By  Dr.  Henry  Neumann, 
Brooklyn  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  176 
bo.  Oxford  St.,  Brooklyn.  Price,  10  cents. 

FOR  A  LABOR  PARTY:  RECENT  REVOLUTIONARY 
CHANCES  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS.  By  John 
Pepper.  Workers  Party  of  America,  799 
Broadway,  New  York.  Price,  15  cents. 

THE  RECONSTRUCTION  OF  SOCIETY  VIA  LABOR 
CONFEDERALISM.  By  David  Horn,  J?.  O.  Box 
1290,  Detroit.  Price,  15  cents. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


LNDIANA  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Ander- 
son, September  29-Octoher  2.  Secretary,  T. 
A.  Brown,  State  Board  of  Charities,  State 
House,  Indianapolis. 

ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  AMERICAN  FEDERATION 
OF  LABOR:  Portland,  October  1.  Secretary, 


Frank      Morrison,      American 
Labor    Building,    Washington. 


Federation     of 


NATIONAL     SAFETY    CONGRESS:     Buffalo,    October 
1-5.       Managing    Director,     W.     H.     Cameron, 
Council,     168     N.     Michigan 


National     Safety 
Ave.,  Chicago. 


WORLD'S  DAIRY  CONGRESS:  Washington,  October 
2-3,  Philadelphia,  October  4,  Syracuse,  in  co- 
operation with  seventeenth  annual  National 
Dairy  Exposition  October  5-10.  Under  aus- 
pices of  World's  Dairy  Congress  Assn.,  426 
Star  Building,  Washington. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK- 
Kalamazoo,  October  2-4.  President,  Fred  R. 
Johnson,  Department  of  Probation,  Municipal 
Court  Building.  Detroit. 

INDIANA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Evans- 
ville.  October  5-6.  President,  Miss  Ina  M 
Gaskill,  Department  of  Public  Health  Nurs- 
ing, 224  State  House,  Indianapolis. 

BOSTON  HEALTH  SHOW:  Boston,  October  6-13. 
Commissioner  of  Health,  Dr.  Francis  X.  Ma- 
honey,  Boston. 

RECREATION  CONGRESS:  Springfield,  111.,  October 
8-12.  Secretary,  T.  E.  Rivers,  Playground 
and  Recreation  Assn.  of  America,  315  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York. 

ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION:  Boston,  October  8-11.  Secre- 
tary, Homer  N.  Calver,  370  Seventh  Ave., 
New  York. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  GRADUATE 
NURSES:  Peoria,  October  10-12.  President, 
Miss  Mabel  M.  Dunlap,  1531^4  Third  Ave., 
Moline. 

IOWA  STATE  NURSES  ASSOCIATION:  Waterloo,  Oc- 
tober 10-12.  President,  Amy  Beers,  Jefferson 
County  Hospital,  Fairfield. 

VERMONT  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Ben- 
nington,  October  10-11.  Secretary,  Helen 
Alden,  Vergennes. 

FIRST  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  AMERICAN 
CHILD  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION:  Detroit,  October 
15-17.  Secretary,  Ella  P.  Crandall,  370 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 

OHIO  STATE  CONFERENCE  OF  SOCIAL  WORK: 
Lima,  October  16-19.  Executive  Secretary, 
Howard  R.  Knight,  Ohio  Institute  for  Public 
Efficiency,  Ontario  BIdg.,  Columbus. 

GEORGIA  FEDERATION  OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS:  Rome, 
October  16-19.  President,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Hays, 
Montezuma. 


THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  NURS- 
ING shows  the  part  which  trained  nurses 
are  taking  in  the  betterment  of  the  world. 
Put  it  in  your  library.  $3.00  a  year.  19 
W.  Main  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MENTAL  HYGIENE;  quarterly;  $2.00  a 
year;  published  by  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Mental  Hygiene,  370  Seventh 
Ave.,  New  York. 

THE  UNITY  MESSENGER  shows  the 
way  to  eliminate  competition  in  religion 
in  local  communities.  Sample,  ten  cents. 
Park  Ridge,  111. 

(Jn  answering  the,e  advertisements  please  mention  THE  SURVEY.    It  helps  us,  it  identifies  you) 


AMERICAN  BIRTH  CONTROL  LEAGUE:  Middle 
Western  States  Conference.  Chicago,  Hotel 
Drake,  October  29-31.  Secretary,  Miss  Paul- 
ine Carvel  Daniel,  Hotel  Drake,  Chicago. 

AMERICAN  RED  CROSS:  Annual  Meeting.  Wash- 
ington, September  24-27.  Secretary,  Mabel 
T.  Boardman,  American  Red  Cross,  Washing- 
ton. 


Cruising  'Round  the  World 

Make  the  Dream  Come  True 


OING  Around  the  World  is  more  or  less  of  a  dream  to 
most  people.  Everybody  has  it.  Everybody  expects  it 
to  come  true  some  day.  But  the  idea  is  so  full  of  the 
unknown,  so  imaginary,  so  adventurous,  so  wonder-1 

ful,  that  to  most  people  it  remains  a  dream. 

Make  the  dream  come  true. 

Under  the  experienced  management  of  the  American' 
Express  Travel  Department  a  cruise  around  the  world 
is  a  very  practical  possibility — easily  arranged,  easily 
financed.  It  is  the  most  real,  the  most  stimulating,  the 
most  luxurious  experience  of  a  lifetime. 

It  is  so  easy  to  make  the  dream  come  true. 

Consider  the  coming  Cruise  of  the  Cunarder  FRANCONIA?~  Built 
especially  for  long  distance  cruising,  and  just  launched,  the 
FRANCONIA  is  the  last  word  in  modern  ship  construction.  Safe 
and  speedy — a  floating  palace  of  luxurious  recreation — a  fine  and 
comfortable  club  with  every  convenience  and  refinement  sug- 
gested by  80  years  of  Cunard  experience — and  with  perfect  man^ 
agement  and  ship  discipline  at  sea. 

Under  charter  of  the  American  Express  Travel  Department,  thel 
FRANCONIA  sails  from  New  York  November  15th— returning' 
March  27th.  30,000  wonder  miles  leisurely  covered  in  133  never-1 
to-be-forgotten  days.  Carefully  planned  shore  excursions  from  all 
ports  of  call  included  in  initial  cost.  Special  inland  trips  optional. 
Itinerary  Includes — Havana,  Panama  Canal,  San  Francisco, 
ttilo,  Honolulu,  Japan  (13  days  —  Yokohama,  Katnaktira, 
Tokyo,  Kobe,  Kyoto,  Nikko,  Inland  Sea,  Miyajima),  Shanghai, 
Hongkong,  Manila,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Rangoon,  Calcutta, 
Colombo,  Bombay,  Port  Tetvflk,  Cairo,  Naples,  Monaco} 
Gibraltar — and  home, 

The  Franconia  Party  will  be  limited.  Reservations  should  be 
made  now.  Interest  in  World  Cruising  has  been  so  stimulated  by 
the  success  of  last  year's  American  Express'  World  Cruise  that  an 
early  closing  of  bookings  is  Indicated. 

Make  the  Dream  come  true.  Write  for  full  details — deck  plana 
and  illustrated  book  of  the  Cruise.  Experienced  travel  represen- 
tatives of  the  American  Express  will  give  you  every  assistance  in 
perfecting  your  plans.  For  information  address 

American  Express  Travel  Dept. 

/     The  Survey,  112  East  19th  Street,  New  York 
Wherever  you  go  always  carry  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques. 


